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Pharaoh’s Serpents. 
A very curious toy is now being generally sold under the 
name of Pharaoh’s Serpent. As this toy really constitutes 


an interesting chemical experiment, perhaps.an account 


» 


of it may prove interesting to our readers.’ 


It consists of a little cone of tin-foil, containing a uate 
powder, about an inch in height and resembling a pastille. 
This cone is to be lighted at its apex, when there imme- 
diately begins issuing from it a thick serpent-like coil, 
which continues twisting and increasing in length to an 
almost incredible extent. The quantity of matter thus 
produced is truly marvellous, especially as the coil which 
so exudes is solid and may be. handled, although, of course, 
it is extremely light and somewhat fragile. 

Having a little of the white powder, with which the 


védnes are fillédy placed at my disposal by a friend, T 


submitted it to analysis,and found it to consist of sul- 
phocyanide of mercury. ‘This salt, when heated to a 
temperature below redness, undergoes decomposition, 
swelling or growing in size ina most remarkable manner, 
and producing a mixture of mellon (a compound of carbon 
and nitrogen) with a little sulphide of mercury. The 
resulting mass often assumes a most fantastic shape, and 
is sufficiently coherent to retain its form; it presents a 
yellow color on the exterior, but is black within. The 
“serpent” shape of course results from the salt being 
burnt in a cone of tm-foil. 

Both the mercurous and mercuric sulphocyanides de- 
compose in the same manner; but the mercuric salt, 
containing more sulphocyanogen, seems capable of fur- 
nishing a larger quantity of mellon, and is the one used 
A solution of pernitrate of mer- 
cury is readily precipitated by sulphocyanide of ammo- 
nium, and the mercuric sulphocyanide may be easily so 
prepared. It is best to use the mercurial solution as 
strong as possible, and to keep it in excess throughout 
the precipitation. Solution of perchloride of mercury is 
not so easily precipitated as the pernitrate, probably 
owing to the solubility of the mereuric sulphocyanide in 

rides. 


r 
wad Devi I may be excused for adding that sulphocyanide 


: 


of ammonium, suitable for the above purpose, may be 
very easily and economically prepared, as follows: One 
volume of bisulphide of carbon, four volumes of liq. am- 
mon. fort, and four volumes of methylated spirit, are put 
into a large bottle, and the mixture frequently*shakene 
Tn the course of one or two hours the sulphide of carbon 


- will have entirely dissolved in the ammoniacal liquid, 


forming a deep red solution. When this result is attained, 
the liquid is boiled until the red color disappears and is 
replaced by light yellow. The solution is then evaporated 


at avery gentle heat (about 80° or 90° F.) until it crystal- 


lizes, or just to dryness. The product is sulphocyanide 
of ammonium, sufficiently pure for the above purpose. 
One crystallization from alcohol will render it quite white. 

One ounce of bisulphide of carbon yields, by this pro- 
cess, exactly one ounce of sulphocyanide of ammonium. 
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Therapeutic Value of Mineral-Spring Waters. 
BY JAS. R. NICHOLS. 


Having beed led recently to make chemical analysis 
of what is known as “ Poland-Spring Mineral Water,” 
I was surprised at the result, inasmuch as the examina- 
tion showed a paucity of solid and gaseous constituents 
quite remarkable, considering the notoriety it has acquired 
as a mineral water of curative properties. The spring 
from which it was taken is situated upon a high elevation 
in the town of Poland, 
primitive formation. It is resorted to by large numbers 
of invalids from different points, and has acquired con- 
siderable celebrity for its supposed medicinal character. 


Me., and issues from rocks of | 


The water is collected in barrels and sent to this and | 


other cities, and sold largely by the gallon. It differs 
from ordinary springs found in granitic regions in no 
essential particular, except it be im containing a less 
quantity of organic and inorganic constituents. Several 
invalid friends, of much intelligence, state that they have 
been benefited by a resort to the waters, and that re- 
markable cases of cures have come under their observation. 


The late Parsons Cook, D.D., of Lynn, certified to the relief | 


received in a distressing malady; and numerous other 

clergymen and physicians testify in the same direction. 
It is not unusual to receive specimens of water for 

analysis, stated to possess healing qualities of extraor- 


dinary power, which are found to be not unlike other | 


springs, or having no peculiarities worthy of regard. 
There are numerous waters in this country and in Eu- 
rope, medically in high repute, which are distinguished 
among chemists only for their purity. The celebrated 


waters of Pfeffers, to which Martin Luther resorted and | 


was cured of terrible hypochondriasis, are almost chem- 
ically pure, and so are those of Wildbad and Baden, to 
which thousands flock from all parts of the world. These 
fountains, as resorts for invalids, date back to the time 
of the Roman Conquest, when Cesar bathed in and drank 
the waters, extolling their virtues. Several of the springs 
at Ballston and Saratoga contain so few saline particles 
that they should be reckoned as nothing in considering 
or judging of the source of the therapeutic influence of 
the waters. 

At this point the inquiry arises, From whence comes 
the remedial power of these fountains? By their use, 
are diseases ameliorated or cured? or are alleged ben- 
eficial effects purely imaginary, and without foundation 
in fact? The latter hypothesis is unsatisfactory, and 
there is a vast amount of unimpeachable testimony in the 
way of its ready reception. Indeed, it is not necessary 
to resort to this method of disposing of the difficulty. In 
the examination, we find little more than pure water to 
be the agent employed; and, if remedial benefits result, 
the pure nymph of the fountain, innocent of salt, should 
have all the credit. And is not water a medicine? When 
drank in quantities beyond the demands of thirst, in many 
diseases, especially those arising from arrested metamor- 
phosis, it produces marked salutary results. I venture 
the opinion, derived from experience and observation, 
that simple water as a therapeutic agent is not sufficiently 
well understood among educated medical men. Its em- 
ployment has been long abused by empirics, and therefore 
has fallen into discredit. In withdrawing from it atten- 
tion, an important auxiliary in the treatment of disease 
is overlooked. 

The consideration of its internal use in connection with 
the so-called mineral springs, leads to some observations 
upon that form of employment. It cannot be doubted 
that morbid accumulations of effete matter in the tis- 
sues and alimentary canal are more readily removed by 
draughts of water at proper times and in proper quanti- 


Ps t — 


ties, than by any other agent; and here we learn the 
secret regarding the benefits obtained by invalids at min- 
eral springs. A large majority of those who resort to — 
them are suffering from atonic conditions of the stomach 
and bowels. Constipation is almost certain to be a prom- 
inent “trouble, and then follow nervousness, hypochon- 
driasis, and a long train of evils. At home no more than 
a tumbler of water may be drank in the twenty-four 
hours; at the springs, three or four are swallowed before 
breakfast in the morning. The fiecal accumulations of 
the intestines are softened, peristaltic motions awakened, 
the food ducts are cleansed, and smiling health returns. 
The “ minerals” and the salts of course get the credit, — 
aqua pura none at all. If the saline or solid constituents 
of a pint of almost any of the aperient spring-waters are 
isolated, and taken in a dry state, they seldom produce 
any action upon the bowels; but if they are re-dissolved 
and drank, laxative effects follow. This would seem to 
prove that a combination of water and salts is needful; 
but when it is found by further experiment that the water 
produces intestinal motion without the salts, a new view 
presents itself. 

Tt is quite evident that the benefits received by invalids 
at mineral springs cannot be attributed solely to any un- 
usual condition of the waters, but in a great degree to the 
liquid itself, taken medicinally, or at unusual hours and in 
unusual quantities. It must, however, be conceded that 
change of air, habits, society, ete., etc., has much to 
do in tie 
the water employed for domestic purposes at home may 
be equally efficacious, a resort to springs should not be 
discouraged, especially among those whose pecuniary 
means are ample. The proofs which science affords that 
the physical and chemical character of waters famous for 
their medicinal virtues differ in no essential particular 
from those in ordinary use in families, certainly favors 
the view, that, having regard to temperature, quantity, 
and time of employment, the home waters may be used 
medicinally for the relief of a large class of affections. 

150 Congress Street. 
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Liquor Bi-Sulphite Soda. 


The preparation of bi-sulphite of soda in the solid or 
crystalline form is attended with so many difficulties and 
so much uncertainty, that chemical manufacturers have 
relinquished its production. 

The bi-sulphite, or a salt having two equivalents of 
sulphurous acid, is called for in the treatment of zymotie 
diseases; and this can be only properly and safely 
supplied in the form of concentyated solution, or Ziguor. 
The difficulties in the way of securing crystals, or gran- 
ules, from the solution, by evaporation, are very great, 
and result usually in obtaining the szlphite, or sulphate, 
instead of a bi-sulphite. The crystals, upon the slightest 
exposure, are changed into sulphate of soda, or Glauber 
Salts, by the higher oxydation of the sulphurons acid. 

This liability renders it almost inadmissible for thera- 
peutic employment in solid form. In liquor containing 
fifty per cent. of the salt, it is perfectly preserved, and 
being dispensed in stoppered vials, no danger of change 
need be apprehended. It is, besides, very convenient for 
dispensing, and for employment by physicians, as it can 
be prescribed in drops, or fluid drachms, as may be 
desired. 

Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co., chemists, will hereafter 
supply it in the liquid form; and physicians ean rely 
upon its accuracy and purity. The bi-sulphite of soda is 
a most useful addition to the materia medica. 

The dose of Liguor Sode Bi-Sulpiis is from 20 to 
drops, to adults. 
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Treatment of Zymotic Diseases by the Alkaline 
Sulphites. 
BY DR. DE RICCI. 

The arrest of zymotic diseases is at the present mo- 
ment a most interesting question. How many diseases 
which attack us are owing to some mysterious fermenta- 
tion of poisonous materials in the blood, we are ignorant 
of; but we suspect that this is a more fertile source of 


disease than we have hitherto supposed. If we could 


stay all forms of catalytic action in the system, we might 


arrest some of our most fatal diseases. We therefore 


direct particular attention to the following paper by Dr. 
De Ricci and Dr. Purdon. 


That sulphurous acid had the power of checking fer- 
mentation, was a chemical fact that had been known for 
many years, and in wine-making countries had from time 
immemorial been employed to stop vinous fermentation 
when it had reached the required point; but that sul- 
phurous acid possessed the power of stopping other cata- 
lytic action besides vinous fermentation, was not so well 
known, and the great fact that the alkaline and earthy 
sulphites possessed, in common with the acid, this same 
important quality, was altogether unknown, until discov- 
ered and proved by Professor Polli, of Milan, to whom 
the entire merit of the discovery is due. When the 
humoral theory of disease was in a way revived, and 
when the truth of a zymotic or catalytic origin of many 
diseases was all but universally admitted, I presume it 
occurred to many others besides Professor Polli and 
myself, that if a substance could be discovered which 
could neutralize the zymotic principle—the ferment — 
without, at the same time, being injurious to life, a rem- 
edy would have been discovered for all zymotic diseases ; 
and as this class comprehends almost, if not all, the most 
fatal diseases to which man is liable, the value of such a 
discovery would have been incalculable. I believe that 
in the alkaline sulphites we possess such a remedy, and 
to my friend Professor Polli is due the whole merit of the 
discovery. How the idea of employing sulphites instead 
of sulphurous acid, which cannot be administered, never 
occurred previously, cannot be well explained, although 
Claude Bernard’s assertion that it was impossible to neu- 
tralize zymotic principles in the living frame without at 
the same time destroying its vitality, may have con- 
tributed somewhat to deter physiologists from trying 
experiments in that direction.* 

Zymotic diseases are supposed to arise and to be propa- 
gated by a specific poison, which has the property of 
reproducing itself. A striking example of a zymotic 
disease we possess in small-pox. If a fraction of a drop 
of variolous infection is introduced into the circulation of 
an individual not proof against such infection, that frac- 
tion of a drop will in the course of a few days multiply 
itself millions of times. This increase is supposed to be 
the result of an action resembling fermentation; and 
though this fermentation be somewhat different from that 
which operates in a brewer’s vat, it is yet very analogous 
to it, and, as it turns out, is subject in many instances to 
the same laws. It had been known for centuries that fer- 
mentation cannot continue in the presence of sulphurous 
acid; but it is a discovery of the last few years that the 
sulphites possess the same properties as the acid itself, 
and this fact has been established in many ways. Two 
animals of equal kind, size, and condition, were fed alike 
for a few days, with the exception that to one of them 
was administered a certain amount of a sulphite, until 
the urine passed off gave evident proof of the presence 
of the salt in the cireulation. Both animals were then 
killed and exposed to the same conditions of heat, moist- 
ure, etc., etc. It being summer when these experiments 
were carried out, and the weather being warm, putrefac- 
tive fermentation very soon set in, but only in the animal 
to which no sulphites had been administered; the sulphur- 
ized animal (if I may be permitted to coin a new name), 
on the contrary, still remaining fresh for many days after 
the other one had long passed into an advanced stage of 


* Clande Bernard says, “Fermentation may arise in the blood, and give 
rise to poisonous principles, which may, in their turn, produce certain gfave 
accidents in the living frame. . . . We cannot neutralize these ferments 
in the living organism — it is impossible; because, to effect such a purpose, it 
would be necessary to interfere with the character of the blood to such a 
degree that it would no longer be capable of sustaining life. 


decomposition. Other animals, after having been satu- 
rated with sulphites, were killed, and every portion of 
their body, solids and fluids, gave on examination unques- 
tionable proofs of the presence of the sulphites employed. 
These experiments seemed to prove that when the sul- 
phites, whether alkaline or earthy matters not, are intro- 
duced into the stomach of a living animal, they may be 
absorbed and circulated as such throughout the organism. 
This fact now established, the following deduction was 
unavoidable —that as no fermentation can take place in 
the presence of a sulphite, and as sulphites can be admin- 
istered with impunity to living animals, and are absorbed 
as sulphites into the circulation, in a disease depending 
ona fermenting or zymotic action we could arrest such 
action by saturating the system with one of these sul- 
phites. Thus far this matter had been reasoned out well 
and satisfactorily, but facts were required to establish it, 
and to obtain these the following experiments were in- 
stituted: Two dogs of the same size and weight, and in 
good health, were fed perfectly alike for four or five days, 
excepting that to one was administered daily a certain 
quantity of bisulphite of soda. Having been thus pre- 
pared, some very fetid pus (about one drachm), obtained 
from an ill-conditioned abscess, was then injected with 
great care into the femoral veins of each dog, and the 
results watched. Immediately after the operation both 
dogs seemed stupefied; they laid down, refused all food, 
and remained prostrated for twenty-four hours. Both, 
however, seemed a good deal better on the following day, 
when a fresh injection of the same pus and to the same 
amount was again practised, both dogs being still fed 
alike, with the exception of the one to whom bisulphite 
of soda still continued to be administered in full doses. 
The effect of the second injection was most interesting. 
Both dogs were affected alike; both were seized with 
stupor; in both the pulse was rapid and feeble, while the 
respiration was greatly accelerated. Both dogs refused 
their food; both lay down in a state of stupor, and when 
made to rise and walk, tottered and reeled across the 
room. One dog, however, continued to receive daily a 
certain amount of sulphite of soda, and in four days was 
s6 far recovered as to be able to eat again his food with 
relish, while the wound in his femoral vein was healing 
rapidly. The other dog fared differently; he was fed 
equally, but he got no sulphites either before or after the 
operation, and the result was that he daily became worse ; 
the wound in the thigh became gangrenous; the limb 
swelled up, and ten days after the second injection, the 
dog died with all the symptoms of typhus, the other dog 
being about and well. Upwards of three hundred dogs 
have been experimented on by Professor Polli and myself 
in this manner. We have varied the infecting substances 
by employing pus of different kinds — sanious matter, 
from ill-conditioned phagedenic and sloughing sores; we 
have employed defibrinated blood that had purposely 
been exposed for months to the air and become putrid; we 
have employed the discharge from the nares of glandered 


| horses—and we have always obtained the same result. I 


do not mean by this to assert that in every case the 
sulphurized animal has recovered, while the other has 
perished ; but in the great majority of cases those animals 
to whom the sulphites had been freely and largely admin- 
istered did well, while the corresponding animal in al- 
most every experiment perished. These are facts which 
any one can try for himself. And now, what has been the 
result of these facts when applied to the treatment of 
disease in the human subject? Just one year ago I pub- 
lished the details of a most interesting case of septicemia 
treated solely and entirely with bisulphite of soda, where 
death seemed to be imminent and the patient given over, 
and where the infection had clearly resulted from re- 
peatedly kissing, for several days in succession, the dead 
body of a beloved friend far advanced in a state of de- 
composition. My friend, Dr. B. MacDowall, professor of 
anatomy in onr university, has on several occasions tested 
the value of these sulphites in the treatment of scarlatina 
and small-pox, and always with satisfactory results. 

My friend, Dr. William Waters, of Carbery, treats all 
his cases of scarlatina with bisulphite of soda or magne- 
sia, and not only administers it during the disease, but 
also as a prophylactic, with the greatest success; and last 
year fully established the safety of the remedy by admin- 
istering it as a prophylactic to an infant three months 
old. Searlatina of a very malignant type had broken out 
in the family of a geutleman in his neighborhood; the 


eldest boy died of it in three days. Dr. Waters adminis- 
tered the sulphites to all the inmates of the house, in- 
cluding the infant. Some of the family escaped the 
disease altogether, and those who did take it had it in the 
mildest possible form. The first case in which Dr. Mac- 
Dowall tried this remedy was a most unfair one, it might 
be thought, but fortunately it turned out successfully. It 
was a case of confluent small-pox, which from collateral 
symptoms seemed to offer little if any hope of recovery ; 
it was a case, in fact, in which nothing could be done, 
according to previous ideas. Sulphite of soda was pre- 
scribed in scruple doses every third hour, and, to the 
surprise of the doctor and the whole class, the patient not 
only recovered, but recovered without a scar. Dr. Cum- 
mins, of Cork, has published in the “ Dublin Quarterly 
Journal,” vol. 77, a very interesting paper on the treat- 
ment of scarlatina by alkaline sulphites, which he em- 
ployed also as a prophylactic, and always with decided 
success. 

I might add a great deal more, and cite cases of the 
most rebellious fevers treated at Tunis and other parts of 
the northern coast of Africa—fevers which, for intensity 
and malignancy, were scarcely if at all inferior to the 
Egyptian plague. These fevers have of late been all 
treated with bisulphite of soda and magnesia, and the 
success has been so great, the recoveries so marked, that 
the present sovereign of Tunis has publicly recognized 
Professor Polli’s discovery by a handsome present and 
the decoration of an order of merit. 

I might tell of the great success which has attended the 
local application of the sulphites in solution to putrid 
and phagedenie ulcerations, but shall content myself 
with quoting a short but most important letter which I 
received last spring from Dr. J. H. Purdon, of Belfast: 
“Though personally a stranger, I cannot refrain from 
doing that which I am sure will give you pleasure, viz., 
informing you of the success of a remedy you have in- 
troduced to our notice, the bisulphite of soda. The cases 
in which it has been tried by us have all been puerperal, 
and in all, so far as I have been able to ascertain, it has 
proved successful. The first case I tried it in was with a 
primipara. The labor had been complicated with pla- 
centa previa and consequent hemorrhage. On the third 
day she had rigors, which were quickly followed by rapid 
pulse, great prostration, profuse perspiration, fetid diar- 
rhea, and feces hippocratica. Opium and mercury were 
freely tried, when, finding after five days that the patient 
was gradually sinking, I determined, in consultation with 
my brother, whose patient she was, to administer the bi- 
sulphite of soda in scruple doses every four hours. From 
the third dose there was a progressive amendment, all the 
bad symptoms subsiding. After a few more doses, the 
lochia returned, and in a fortnight she was perfectly 
convalescent. The next case in which this remedy was 
tried was also a lady, but under the care of another 
physician, justly in extensive practice. It had been a 
‘face to pubis’ case, very tedious, and finally requiring 
the aid of forceps. On the third day symptoms of uterine 
disease set in, for which mercury, opium, and quinine 
were freely administered, and the gums became rapidly 
affected. Notwithstanding all this heroic treatment, mat- 
ters had reached by the ninth day a most alarming height. 
The patient complained of but little pain, but she was 
greatly prostrated, and the pulse was 140, and very feeble. 
Bisulphite of soda was adniinistered, as in the previous 
case, together with opium and quinine, first every four 
hours, and then every six hours. The following morning 
the pulse was at 130; in the evening of the same day it 
had further come down to 106. The second morning, it 
was at 96; the third morning 86. The bisulphite was 
persisted in all through, and the case ended in perfect 
recovery. 

e “A few weeks after I saw another patient, in whom 
the usual symptoms of puerperal fever of the typhoid 
type had set in on the fifth or sixth day. It was deter- 
mined to lose no time with other remedies, but to admin- 
ister the bisulphite at once in scruple doses every three 
hours. The pulse at this time was at 140; by the next 
morning it had fallen to 120, when it steadily declined, 
and in a short week she was perfectly convalescent. 
Since these cases, my brother has had two more cases in ~ 
the same locality as the first, in both of whom symptoms 

of the same character showed themselves. In both the 

same remedy was adopted, and in both the same success- 

ful result was obtained. I have heard of other successful 


: 
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is productive of great relief; but in the true hectic, aris- 


¥ 


cases in this neighborhood amongst my professional 
friends, but can give you no details. I may add, how- 
ever, that my brother and I have used it successfully both 
in anthrax and boils, which latter are very continuous in 
our jail, and we have found it to succeed admirably in 
‘putting a stop’ to their recurrence.” 

I now conclude. I think I can safely assert, in the first 
pa that I have proved this remedy, the bisulphite of 
soda,"to be perfectly harmless. It is not, like strychnine, 
arsenic, iodine, opium, or mercury, an instrument with 
double edge, cutting equally for good or for evil, accord- 
ing to the skill or the incapacity of the physician. It is 
perfectly harmless, for I have taken it myself, in larger 
doses than are required for therapeutic purposes, with 
perfect impunity. The physician, therefore, who wishes 
to try it, can do so freely, without fear of risk. Physiol- 
ogy leads us to believe that all zymotic diseases depend on 
a fermenting or catalytic principle in the blood. Chem- 
istry teaches us that in the presence of sulphurous acid 


y and the sulphites no catalytic action can take place, and 


- practical experience confirms the teachings of science, 
by showing us palpably that zymotic diseases, even in 
their most virulent forms, become completely neutralized 
by this remedy. Who, then, shall not try it, and bring it 
to the only test which can decide of its value, —clinical 
experience? I stand at present nearly, if not entirely, 
alone in these countries as an advocate of this remedy; 
but, if Iam not mistaken, the discovery of the use-of the 
alkaline sulphites in the treatment of zymotic diseases 
will one day rank with the greatest discoveries in medi- 
cine. —Glasgow Medical Journal. 


We congratulate chemists and druggists upon the pros- 
pective adoption in the United States of the decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

The perplexity and annoyance of the Troy weights in 
pharmacy is felt by every one connected with the dis- 
pensing of medicines. No more simple, scientific, easily- 
understood system has yet been devised than the French 
metrical, and we look forward to its universal employ- 
ment at no distant day. 


On the 17th instant, the House of Representatives 
passed laws which legalize the use of the metrical or 
decimal system of weights and measures in the United 
States. The important movement met with no opposi- 
tion, and it is probable that within a few days the action 
of the House will be confirmed by the Senate, when the 
metrical system will become the law of the land. In the 
beginning the use of the system is not to be compulsory, 
but optional with the people. As soon, however, as it 
becomes well enough understood, it will entirely super- 
sede the present system. In order to make the system 
familiar to the people, it is proposed to issue one or more 
new coins, which shall represent some weight in grams 
and measure in a simple fraction of the meter. The post- 
oftices are also to be supplied with gram weights, and 
mailable matter is to be estimated in grams, and a set of 
standards of the new weights and measures are to be sup- 
plied to each of the State capitals. It will be remem- 
bered that in the new system all weights and measures 
are deduced from a single unit, the meter, which is nearly 
equivalent to the ordinary yard. 


PROFUSE PersPiration — Hor Water.—The applica- 
tion of hot water to the skin, that is, of water as hot as 
can be borne without pain, instead of leaving the skin 
moist, leaves it hot and dry. Hence it may be used as a 
remedy in cases of profuse perspiration. It may be use- 
ful to those who, though otherwise in good health, per- 
spire to a distressing degree in hot weather; also in cases 
of perspiration of some particular part, as the axillee, 
hands, feet, etc. The health in these cases is sure to be 
improved by free purgation, and by quinine, fresh air, 
and exercise. In the ordinary night sweat of phthisis it 


_ organ, it must be confessed to be of no avail. 


oes from absorption of decaying pus from some internal 
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The Hypophosphites— Their Therapeutic Value. 


It is seldom that the attention of physicians is called to 
a more sensible and able article than the following by 
Dr. Brown, the distinguished surgeon and physician of 
the Albany City Hospital. 


“stumbling-blockin the path of science,” but a careful 


Dr. Brown is evidently no 


and discriminating investigator, who is willing to search 
He is the real, 


the true physician, who should receive the thanks of all 


for and embrace truth wherever found. 


interested in the progress of medical science. 

His remarks regarding the hypophosphite salts are wor- 
thy ofregard. The attention of physicians was called to 
these salts eight years ago, by Dr. J. R. Nichols, in a paper 
contributed to the ‘ Medical and Surgical Journal ” of this 


city. Dr. Brown alludes to this paper in his article. 


It must be confessed by all candid and reflecting physi- 
cians that the medical profession is exceedingly slow to 
learn new facts. Such is the reluctance to forsake old 
methods of practice, that many stumble heedlessly on 
through life without once getting out of the rut in which 
they started. With these, inflammation is still the phio- 
giston of the ancients, and a heated surface and bounding 
pulse the signal for depletion, antimony, calomel, jalap, 
ete., without regard to time, place, or circumstances. 
Such men seldom learn anything, never make discoveries, 
never accomplish anything worthy of the noble profes- 
sion in which they stand immovable as lamp-posts, bear- 
ing up only the light of others. On the other hand, there 
have always been men in the profession who are but too 
ready to experiment; who, having no stable theory of 
their own, eagerly embrace the last one that is presented. 
These are the victims in turn of every new delusion; 
they are ever astride of some hobby, from which they fall 
only to mount another. 

The class first named will always remain obstinate 
stumbling-blocks in the path of scientific progress; truth 
must advance directly over them, if it advance at all. 
The second class are the fruitful parents of homeopathy, 
hydropathy, and kindred shams, which at various periods 
have scourged the world, and contributed greatly to bring 
the healing art into disgrace. 

We have — thank Heaven! —a third class of physicians, 
never too old or too wise to learn, who are willing to give 
any theory a fair investigation, to accept whatever of 
truth may be found in it, and reject with keen discrimi- 
nation that which stands upon untenable foundations. 
These are the real, the true physicians of the world, and 
worthy to stand by the bedside and minister to the ail- 
ments of suffering humanity. 
make discoveries; who do not deem it labor lost to look 
through a bushel of the chaff of medical literature if they 
can separate from it one grain of truth; who are willing 
to mine patiently for the diamond fact, though it be im- 
bedded never so deep in the clay of absurdity, specula- 
tion, and folly. 

When, less than ten years ago, Dr. J. Francis Church- 
ill announced to the Imperial Academy of Paris that he 
had discovered a specific remedy for pulmonary phthisis, 
the first class of doctors I have referred to simply pro- 
nounced the statement absurd, and continued to stumble 
along in the old paths with which they were familiar. 
The second class (such of them as chanced at the time to 
be unhorsed from some of their previous hobbies) mounted 
Dr. Churchill’s theory and well-nigh rode it to death, car- 
rying it to the most ridiculous extremes. The result has 
been, however, that some of the third class of quiet, think- 
ing students of their profession, having applied the tests 
of judgment and experience to the subject, have founda 
new and important agent in materia medica, which, if not 
equal to all the sanguine anticipations of Dr. Churchill, 
is still of permanent therapeutic value. 

As is well known to those who have read the work of 
Dr. Churchill, which must ever remain a lasting mouu- 
ment of the enthusiastic research of that physician, the 
remedies on which he mainly relies are the hypophos- 
phite salts, resulting from a union of hypophosphorous 
acid with a salifiable base. Dr. Churchill’s investigations 
led him to the conclusion that the tubercular diathesis 


depended upon a deficiency of oxidizable phosphorus in | 


the system, and that the appropriate remedy would be 


They are the men who! 


the exhibition of phosphorus in a form capable of oxida- 
tion and assimilation. That phosphorus exists in large 
proportion in the animal economy has long been known, 
and the additional fact that it is found free in the brain is 
a demonstration of modern chemical investigation. It 
cannot be doubted by any intelligent mind that the phos- 
phorus present in the body performs some important office, 
for nature does not distribute the elements without an 
object. In an article published in ‘The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal,” in May, 1858, Dr. Nichols, the 
well-known chemist, remarks: “‘ The vital importance of 
these agents (the hypophosphites) in maintaining a nor- 
mal condition of the system can be understood by a con- 
sideration of the probable fact that in all the operations 
of the mind, in every effort requiring an expenditure of 
nervous force, they are called into action. In their rapid 
oxidation in the brain, on occasions of great intellectual 
effort, there may be a nearer approximation to literal truth 
in the remark that there are ‘thoughts that burn,’ than is 
generally supposed.” This observation is supported by 
the fact that students and others who are performing a 
large amount of brain labor excrete an unusual amount 
of phosphates in the urine, a circumstance I have had the 
curiosity to test repeatedly. It has been asserted —I 
know not with what truth —that there is an almost total 
want of phosphorus in the brains of idiots. If chemical 
science should succeed in demonstrating this circum- 
stance, it would add another convincing proof of the im- 
portance of this element as a generator of nervous power, 
and might afford a useful hint for the treatment of insanity 
and other mental aberrations. 

It may be assumed, without any stretch of rational con- 
clusion, that if oxidizable phosphorus exists in the brain, 
blood, and tissues of the animal body in its normal condi- 
tion, its absence or diminution must create variations 
from the healthy standard,—in a word, disease. It thence 
irresistibly follows that the remedy consists in supplying 
the deficient element in a condition both assimilable and 
oxidizable. There is no dispute among chemists or phys- 
iologists as to the fact that the hypophosphite salts offer 
the most direct and philosophical means of supplying 
phosphorus to the system. The small amount of oxygen 
in combination renders them easily decomposable in 
the economy. In the language of Dr. Nichols, ‘‘ what 
phosphoric acid may have failed to do in supplying the 
waste of phosphorus, it is almost certain that the acid 
containing the less amount of oxygen is capable of ac- 
complishing.” The principal theory, then, for the ad- 
ministration of the hypophosphites rests upon these three 
foundations : 

1. That phosphorus is an essential element of the ani- 


mal econo 

2. That its undue waste, by excretion or otherwise, is a 
cause of disease. 

3. That the natural remedy is phosphorus in an oxidiz- 
able and assimilable form. 

That the hypophosphites possess alterative and tonic 
properties cannot be doubted by any person who has wit- 
nessed the sometimes surprising effects following their 
administration. Dr. Newton says of them, in the ‘‘ Chem- 
ical Gazette,’’ ‘they seem to possess the power of increas- 
ing nerve force and promoting the function of nutrition.” 
Another effect which has often been noticed by those who 
are familiar with their administration is the apparently 
anodyne influence exerted in cases of morbid vigilance 
and restlessness. Although the patient may have been 
disturbed and wakeful, no sooner does he commence tak- 
ing the hypophosphites than he sleeps soundly at night. 
They produce no headache, constipation, or other unpleas- 
ant symptom, and the patient does not ordinarily beeame 
accustomed to them so as to require an increase of dose. 
The anodyne effect is probably incidental, and follows 
from the tonic impression upon the digestive apparatus, 
as it is well known that judicious physical exercise, or 
anything that improves the assimilation of the food, pro- 
duces sleep m the same way. 

While it yet remains to be proved that any remedy is 
capable of curing a well-marked case of phthisis that has 
advanced to the second stage, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the hopophosphites, beyond any other remedy 
that we possess, will prolong the life of the patient. Dr. 
Wood believes that consumption is occasionally curable. 
That the disease depends chiefly upon defective nutrition 
is almost universally admitted, and if any medicine is capa- 
ble of remedying the imperfect assimilation of the food, the 
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hypophosphites will accomplish it, for therein seems to lie 
their peculiar power. Ihave seen one case where the 
patient was much reduced in flesh and strength, with 
night-sweats and a racking cough, apparently dependent 
upon tubercular deposit in the left lung, which resulted 
favorably. Under the use of the hypophosphites, the 
patient gained strength daily, the night-sweats ceased, 
appetite returned, and he got rapidly well. I saw the 
patient again twelve months afterwards, and he appeared 
to be enjoying very tolerable health, without any signs of 
the disease which had threatened to put a speedy end to 
his existence. In the first or forming stage of phthisis, 
the hypophosphites may be given with every hope of a 
favorable result. 

But if Dr. Churchill did not discover a remedy for tuber- 
culosis, he certainly did bring before the medical world 
a class of medicines that are of the greatest value in the 
numerous diseases resulting from loss of nerve power; 
also in many of the diseases of infancy connected with 
the scrofulous diathesis, and those where the osseous sys- 
tem is defective. In all these cases I have seen them 
administered with the most beneficial results, and will 
here mention two or three cases as illustrations. 

Mrs. N., 34 years of age, married, of delicate nervous 
organization; had suffered much from dysmenorrhea; 
never had children. Patient when she came under my 
notice was considerably emaciated; countenance pale; 
pulse weak and considerably accelerated; much troubled 
with cold hands and feet; appetite capricious, but gener- 
ally poor; frequent pain and sickness at stomach after 
meals; has some cough; is dejected and gloomy in spirits ; 
had taken elixir of bark and iron, quinine, cod-liver oil, 
and various other tonics, with very little benefit. Pre- 
scribed the following: KR. Hypophosphite lime, hypo- 
phosphite soda, aa 3 ij.; water, Oi. A tablespoonful to be 
taken thrice daily. Without cther treatment the patient 
rapidly recovered her health and spirits; appetite became 
excellent; digestion good; gained several pounds in 
weight, and after taking the hypophosphites six weeks 
was to all appearance perfectly well. 

Mrs. H., aged 29, had enjoyed very good health until 
after the birth of her second child, after which she suffered 
for a year with indigestion, and the long train of nervous 
symptoms so often witnessed by practitioners that they 
scarcely need description. She became a prey to the 
most dismal fancies and gloomy forebodings; passed 
whole nights without sleep, often in paroxysms of mental 
anguish distressmg to witness. Opiates seemed only to 
increase the sleeplessness of the patient. She was treated 
in turn by two medical gentlemen, who exhausted the 
whole catalogue of tonics and antispasmodies without giv- 
ing any relief. When I saw the patient, in addition to the 
symptoms above detailed, there was much tenderness per- 


ceptible upon pressing the fingers upon the upper part of | 


the cervical vertebra. She was ordered to take ten grains 
of the hypophosphite of lime three times a day. No other 
treatment was had, with the exception that the patient 
was directed at first to take a dose of ammoniated tincture 
of valerian at bedtime, which was soon discontinued. 
Improvement was noticed almost immediately. On the 
second night her sleep was undisturbed. After continu- 
ing the medicine nearly two months, she appeared per- 
fectly well; appetite and digestion good; sleep sound and 
refreshing. She assured me that she could never be sufti- 
ciently grateful for recovery from a condition she said 
was ‘worse than death.” 

I have only time and space to give one more case, which 
was that of a boy three years of age, suffering from maras- 
mus. The little patient was much emaciated, his abdomen 
was distended, he had a diarrhea, which his mother said 
had continu@d with occasional intermissions for nearly 
two years, sometimes accompanied with bloody dis- 
charges. Under the administration of the hypophos- 
phites taken in milk, two grains twice a day, his recovery, 
apparently permanent, took place inafew weeks. I have 
known a somewhat similar case recover under the use of 
the syrup of the hypophosphate of iron, and will not stop 
now to consider whether the iron or phosphorus, or both, 
cured the patient. 

Without protracting the discussion further, have I not 
said enough to warrant the conclusion that the hypophos- 
phites are worthy a more prominent place than the ap- 
pendix to the United States Dispensatory? In the class 
of diseases to which they seem so well adapted, I believe 
they will disappoint the practitioner in fewer instances 


than more pretentious remedies that come to us labelled 
officinal. 

It may be proper to add, by way of caution to those who 
may desire to make a trial of the hypophosphites, that 
some of these salts in the market I have found nearly 
worthless, they doubtless being improperly prepared. It 
is of the utmost importance that they should be pure, 
containing the proper proportion of hypophosphoric acid, 
and it will be well to see that they come from the labora- 
tory of some reliable chemist. — Boston M. & S. Jour. 

Albany, N. Y., December, 1865. 
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> The physicians and druggists to whom we send 
the first number of the “ Journal of Chemistry and Phar- 
macy ” will be considered subscribers for the year, unless 
notice of a desire for its discontinuance is made to us. 
The subscription price, fifty cents per annum, is not 
required in advance, but may be paid at the end of the 
year, if the journal is regarded as satisfactory by those 
who receive it. We leave our patrons to be the sole 
judges of its worth, and if any one feels that he has not 
been benefited to the amount of this small sum by its 
perusal, he may withhold payment and no fault will be 
found. These terms are rather unusual, but they are 
such as we prefer. As manufacturers of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, we have for a succession of 
years been brought into intimate business relations with 
many thousand physicians and druggists, and have uni- 
formly found them honorable and worthy of confidence 
and esteem. ‘They are, moreover, gentlemen of culture, 
and fully competent to judge of the value of whatever 
literary or scientific matter is presented for their consid- 
eration, and therefore, so far as this journal is concerned, 


we cheerfully trust them. 


Druggists and Physicians. 


The relations between druggists and physicians should 
be frank and confidential. Their interests are nearly 
identical; the one procuring and dispensing the remedial 
agents which the other prescribes at the bedside of the 
patient. There is manifestly a mutual dependence and 
interest, which is not found in other professions; and 
therefore it is of the first importance that sources of 
information regarding the materials of medicine, and all 
new improvements and discoveries connected with the 
healing art, should be open to both, in order that the 
supply may always be kept in the line of advance with 
the demand. Serious embarrassments and disappoint- 
ments are constantly experienced by physicians, who 
fail to find upon the shelves of the apothecary the new 


agents which advancing chemistry and pharmacy bring | 


to their notice. In the country, this evil is more seriously 
felt than in cities; but even in cities, so long a time often 
elapses before the dispensing druggist furnishes the de- 


sired new agent, that the physician, pressed with active 


_ business and many cares, forgets the want, or substitutes 


perhaps a much less salutary or efficient remedy. Thus, 
progress in medicine is retarded, and many most valuable 
therapeutic agents remain for a long time unrecognized, 
or untried. One of the prominent objects in establishing 
this journal, is to furnish the dispensing druggist and the 
practising physician a common source of information, 
which will be alike important and acceptable to both. 
We shall endeavor to furnish gleanings trom foreign and 


domestic chemical and medical journals, which seem to 
us new, and adapted to the wants of those who bestow 


upon us their patronage. 


Zymology. 


Zymology, or the doctrine of fermentation, has re- 
cently become a matter of much interest to medical men. 
The vinous and acetic fermentations have long been well 
understood, but the opinion is beginning to prevail that 
there are other mysterious processes going on in the 
animal economy, analogous to the action of ferments, 
which produce a large number of diseases or abnormal 
conditions of a very grave character. This view is sup- 
ported by the results of many careful experiments, and 
seems to be well founded in fact. We call special atten- 
tion to the article by Dr. De Ricci, of Dublin, republished 
in this journal, on the use of the swlphites in zymotic dis- 
eases. It should be read attentively by all interested in 


the progress of medical science. 


Nitro-Glycerine. 


A very great interest has been awakened in this re- 
markable liquid by the fearful explosions which have 
occurred in California and elsewhere. 

We have been beset with inquiries regarding its physi- 
cal character and appearanee, its method of manufacture, 
etc.; and therefore we present in the Journal a few items 
of information regarding it. In appearance it resembles 
the denser kind of glycerine, and can be kept in vessels 
of metal or glass. It is exceedingly poisonous, one drop 
being probably sufficient to destroy life. A single drop, 
diluted with one hundred of alcohol, forms a tincture, of 
which one drop is sufficient to cause violent headache. 
Under the name of glonoine, it has been of limited use in 
medicine, being employed to relieve headache and neu- 
ralgic difficulties. It is a singular fact that, in numerous 
instances which have come under our observation, it has 
relieved headache in those suffering from the affection 
while it produced the same in those free from it. 

Its preparation involves great caution and skill, and is 
not unattended with danger. We have prepared it, em- 
ploying a dozen or more glass vessels, in which the 
amount of glycerine acted upon in each did not exceed a 
fluid drachm. These, placed in refrigerating mixtures, 
so as to maintain a temperature near the zero point, 
Fahrenheit scale, enable the operator to secure or com- 
plete the process in at least a part of the vessels. It is 
not unusual for decomposition or explosion to occur in 
the process of manufacture, and but small quantities 
should be experimented with. The nitric acid must be 
added drop by drop, and it should be of the strength 
1.44°, The explosions of nitro-glycerine, even in minute 
quantities, are very violent and dangerous, and therefore 
it should be handled with care. 


Tue HyporHosrHite Sauts.— No more striking illus- 
tration of the rapidity with which rare chemical sub- 
stances are adopted in medicine and the arts, when 
their nature and adaptation are well understood, than 
is afforded by the salts of hypophosphorous acid. A 
few years ago these salts would have been regarded as 
curiosities in the chemist’s laboratory; now they are 
known, and used in large quantities, in all parts of the 
civilized world. In 1857 we prepared a few ounces of 
hypophosphite of lime, with considerable labor and ex- 


=. 


4 


pense, and supposed the demand would be fully met with 
this quantity for a long time. We had no conception of 
the amount which would be consumed within a period of 
six or eight years. During the past year (1865) we have 
furnished nearly one ton of the hypophosphites of lime, 
soda, potassa, ammonia, and iron, from our establishment 
alone. 

It requires fully two pounds of phosphorus to manu- 
facture one of hypophosphite of lime, and consequently 
the consumption of this element has been greatly in- 
creased. As the therapeutic value of the alkaline hypo- 
phosphites becomes better understood, the demand rapidly 
increases, and must so continue. To insure perfect purity 
in the salts, requires great patience, care, and skill in the 
chemical manipulation, and none but those of positive 


purity should ever be offered for sale. 


THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
This body, which held its annual session in this city last 
autumn, is one of no ordinary character. The general 
intelligence and dignified appearance of the members 
compared most favorably with other bodies, representing 
learning and science in the various departments or 
branches. ‘The druggist or apothecary, wherever located, 
is usually in a favorable situation for acquiring a large 
He has 


time for reading and study, and the books relating to 


amount of specific and general information. 


his business necessarily treat of chemistry, botany, and 
the kindred sciences; and, therefore, he must be a dull 
scholar, indeed, if he does not acquire at least some knowl- 
edge of these branches of learning. The Association has 
accomplished a great amount of good by its meetings and 


publications, and should be sustained. 


DiscHarce Spout For Borryies, Etc. —This device is 
intended for application to all kinds of apothecaries’ 
bottles, graduates, etc., also to many household articles, 
One of its ends is to 
be inserted in the head of the bottle, and this is the re- 


such as cans, jugs, measures, etc. 


ceiving end; the other is the discharging end, and it is 
tapered off $0 as to forma spout that will conduct the 
liquid from the bottle without any liability of the same 
being spilled. As further security against the above con- 
tingency, the spout is encircled with a continuous inclined 
trough, arranged so that it will conduct back into the 
bottle any liquid which might run over upon the outside 
of the spout. A cap may be used for closing the spout, 
and in such case no other corking or stopping of the 
bottle will be necessary. Dr. L. B. Myers, of Elmore, 
Ohio, is the inventor, and the patent was issued on 
April 3, 1866. 


Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.— We have confidence in 
the success of the third attempt to lay the great interna- 
tional sub-marine cable. Before the issue of the second 
number of our journal the problem will have been solved, 
and the result will be known over the wide earth. 

Science has been exhausted in efforts to insure success 
to the undertaking, and it will succeed. The first cable 
was a success so far as depositing it upon the bed of the 
ocean was concerned. One of the directors, the distin- 
guished Mr. George Peabody, informed us recently that 
more than three hundred messages were actually trans- 
mitted through that cable. One government message 
sent, saved £20,000 to the English treasury. 
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Carbolic Acid, 


The discovery of carbolic acid, one of the most powerful 
antiseptics found among the constituents of coal tar, gives 
to the medical world a new agent of superlative value. It 
is when pure colorless, and crystallizes in tables or long 
rhomboidal needles; it melts at about 100° F., and slowly 
volatilizes at common temperatures. It is soluble in 
water, and liquefies with exposure to humidity. It is 
very soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid; also in 
glycerine, the fixed and volatile oils; but these last all 
modify its properties. It has been supposed to be too 
sparingly soluble in water to form an effective aqueous 
solution, but we have found this not to be the case. If 
the acid be positively pure, water takes up readily 5 per 
cent., which readily coagulates albumen and is destructive 
to animals and vegetables of the lower grades. It arrests 
and prevents spontaneous fermentations, and possesses 
This 


solution is very convenient for physicians, and may be 


in a high degree the full properties of carbolic acid. 


applied for the destruction of parasites incident to man, 
lice, fleas, harvest-bugs, and the sarcoptes or acarus of 
the itch ; also for cleansing indolent, ill-conditioned ulcers, 
dressing wounds, and all disinfecting purpeses. Its anti- 
septic properties are very remarkable, and it may be used 
wherever antiseptics are required. No remedy is so cer- 
tain and safe as carbolic acid for Itch. One application 
of the solution with a sponge over the whole body does 
the work. Of course, the dress, bed-clothes, etc., of the 
patient, should be lotioned, to destroy the spores, acari, 
or ova, which they may contain. Bad-smelling ulcera- 
tions of the ancle and lower extremities are perfectly 
deodorized and healed by its employment. Syphilitic 
sores should be washed with the solution once each morn- 
ing. It is impossible in a brief notice to enumerate all 
the important and useful applications of this new agent. 
The solution is sold in pound packages, the crystals in 
ounces. The crystals and solution as prepared by us may 
be procured of all druggists. 


Ashes. 


What a vast amount of valuable fertilizing material 
would be furnished us, if the ash of our bituminous 
and anthracite coals contained the same amount of al- 
If in the 
Divine purpose this had been so arranged, the value of 


kalies and phosphates found in wood-ashes. 


the now worthless and troublesome residuum of our coal 
fires would be greater than all the guano islands of the 
Pacific, and the warming of our dwellings in winter 
would produce material for the fertilizing of our fields in 
summer. A distinguished medical professor once ob- 
served, that there were but two faulty points in the human 
mechanism, and those related to the teeth, and certain 
arrangements of the abdominal muscles, whereby hernia 
or rupture was liable to occur. So, perhaps, our good 
soil cultivator might say, as he sees load after load of coal 
ashes dumped into the street or into the ditch as worth- 
less, “‘ If now this would only fertilize my fields, how per- 
fect would be the natural laws of consumption and supply. 
We consume coals, but after all they do not make bread; 
they do not give us back, beside their generous warmth, 
And 
perhaps he might say further, ‘‘ How natural and reason- 


an abundance of cereal grains and luscious fruits.” 


able seems the modification by which this waste product 
If the great De- 
signer had just so slightly modified coals as to enable 


could be made of inestimable value. 


them to yield in each bushel of ashes a few pounds of 


potasses, soda, magnesia, and phosphate of lime, he 


would have hit our case, or met our wants exactly.” Ah, 
yes; but he has not so constituted the black carbon of our 
coal measures. And what is man that he should question 
the wisdom of the Almighty? Let us regard with a 
religious faith all things as designed for the best good of 
man, and then everything that seems faulty in the natu- 
ral world will stand out stamped with the divine 


beneficence. 


Purity oF MeEpicines.— Druggists owe it to them- 
selves, to physicians, and the community in which they 
are located, to provide only pure and reliable medicines 
for the sick. It is little less than a crime to dispense a 
remedy knowing it to be spurious or of doubtful integ- 
rity. During the war, prices of everything in the line 
of druggist’s stock were enormously increased, and the 
temptation to sophisticate and dilute was thus made 
very great. ‘There probably has never been a time when 
so many miserable, worthless drugs were found upon the 
market, as at present, and it is of the first importance 
that purchasers should take unusual care in making their 
selections. 

The price of an article should not be regarded. The 
first question to decide is, Is it pure? is it of such a 
character as one would wish to have administered to 
himself, or to a member of his family ? 


Carporic Acip.— Mr. E. Davis, in a paper read before 
the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, states that this acid, 
as now obtained in a pure state, is a colorless crystalline 
solid body, possessing most extraordinary antiseptic 
properties. One part of this substance added to five 
hundred parts of glue or flour paste will keep them per- 
fectly sweet for years. Hides steeped in a watery solution 
of it and then dried in the sun are kept from emitting 
any unpleasant odor even after long voyages. Extracts 
of coloring matters, especially those containing tannin, 
are also preserved unchanged by the addition of a very 
small quantity of this acid. In medicine, carbolic acid 
has also been used most successfully in the treatment of 
skin diseases, ulcers, sloughing wounds, toothache, and 
internally for dyspepsia. In veterinary practice it has 
been found to be specific for foot-rot in sheep, and has 
proved very effectual in curing grease and canker in 
horses. Various dyes are obtained from carbolic acid; 
they are called picric or carbazotic acid, peonine, azuline, 
and azurine. The last named is a new dye for silk, pro- 
ducing a splendid orange color. The paper concluded 
with showing how manufactures and science had mutually 
benefited by their alliance in this, as in many other 


instances. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY.—It is a credit to 
the druggists and pharmaceutists of the country, that they 
are found ready to sustain a journal devoted to their inter- 
ests of so high a character as this. It is learned, dignified, 
Prof. Proctor 
is not a pretentious man, or inclined to words of little 


and conducted with much ability and tact. 
importance. He selects with care, rejecting all that sa- 
vors of empiricism, or that is designed to advance personal 
interests. : 

The Journal is an honor to the pharmaceutical literature 
of the country, and ought to be generously sustained by 
those whose interests it promotes. 


{3"We hope to greatly improve our next number in 
variety and interest. 
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Trxcrura Opir DEoporata, U.S. P.— We feel certain 
that we shall receive the thanks of physicians for placing 
within their reach an officinal preparation of opium 
which will, in every respect, fulfil all the desirable qual- 
ities of the empirical “elixirs” so generally patronized. 
We have made arrangements to prepare in a large way, 
with the employment of ether and water, the preparation 


of opium of the new pharmacopeeia. 


In order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil 
perfectly all those desirable ends of which it is capable, 
the opium used should be accurately assayed, in order 
that perfect uniformity be maintained in the preparation. 
Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely in the 
amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation 
can be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained 
strength. The great danger arising from the use of ether, 
and the want of suitable apparatus and experience, causes 
this officinal, in its manufacture, to rest upon the disad- 
vantage of not being adapted to the shop of the ordinary 
apothecary. It should only be made by those having 
competent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances 
to render it accurate and reliable. 

The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, 
equal to about one-sixth of a grain of the opium alka- 
loids. 

It much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant 
tranquillity and calmness is usually produced by the 
minimum dose; but, in some cases, to complete the effect 
and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of the dose is re- 
quired. 

The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral 
disturbance, constipation, and other unpleasant conse- 
quences resulting from the use of opium in the usual 
forms, are entirely, or ina great measure, avoided. 

This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce 
soporific and anodyne effects, when others could not be 
administered with safety; and, therefore, it is calculated 
to meet a want long felt by every physician in active 
practice. 

The officinal name of this preparation, Tincture Opii 
Deodorata, is so manifestly improper, and calculated to 
cause mistakes and confusion among druggists, that we 
prefer to call our preparation ‘“ Infusion of Opium.” In 
numerous instances physicians have written for “Tr. 


The 


new preparation is not a tincture, but more properly an 


Opii. Dod.,” and laudanum has been furnished. 


infusion. 
Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co. furnish it in pound and 


ounce packages. 


New Method of Treating Diseases of the Cavity 
of the Nose. ; 


BY DR. THOMAS SKINNER, LIVERPOOL. 


In March, 1859, a lady patient consulted me about her 
Waitress, an orphan, in whom she took great interest, and 
whose only fault was an exceedingly fetid breath. On 
making an examination, I found that she was the subject 
of chronic ozena. One morning, when syringing her 
left nostril, an enormous plug of congealed muco-pus 
came out of the right nostril, followed by a copious 
stream of water. The conclusion I then came to was 
inevitable, so I changed the nozzle of my instrument to 
the right side, and the stream came down the left nostril. 

Since that time I have had many similar cases to treat, 
and I have always followed the same plan, and with 
marvellous success. I quite agree with Dr. Thudichum 
when he says, “It is really surprising what an amount 
of sordes will sometimes be remoyed from the nose by 
this rinsing process.” 

The means which I have always adopted have consisted 
of a pint jug of tepid water (my consulting-room water- 
stand with hot and cold water and waste pipe) and one of 
Higginson’s invaluable syringes. Occasionally I have 
had to add a deodorant, and I know none better than the 
following tincture, a teaspoontul of it being added to a 
pint of tepid water: Tincture of camphor, tincture of 
myrrh, of each three drachms; soap liniment, two 


drachms; glacial acetic acid, twenty minims ; oil of 
pitch, one drachm. 

I have never had any difficulty with any of my patients 
when I have taken time and moderated the force of the 
injection to what they seemed able to bear, always com- 
mencing with great gentleness, and inserting the nozzle 
gradually whilst the injection is proceeding. I have 
never required in the worst of cases to medicate the 
injections further than stated. Constitutional treatment 
has accomplished all else. 

In conclusion, allow me to direct the attention of Dr. 
Thudichum and your readers to the surgical aspect of 
this simple discovery. 

In June, 1860, the child of one of my patients was 
brought to me, a little girl two years of age, who had 
pushed an Indian bead up the right nostril. The mother 
had made vain attempts to pull it down, and succeeded 
in pushing it entirely out of sight, accompanied with 
profuse bleeding and terrific squalling. While the mother 
held the child’s face over my basin, I forcibly injected 
some tepid water by means of Higginson’s syringe up 
the left nostril, when the bead with one single compres- 
sion of the elastic cylinder made its appearance in the 
basin. 

There is a Yankee method of treating such cases, 
which, though inelegant, is still very ingenious. It is as 
follows: An emetic is first administered to the patient; 
a pocket handkerchief is then tied tightly over his 
mouth, and held there until the usual medicinal effect 
takes place. It is not difficult to “calculate” the result. 
— Lancet. 


Remedy for Epilepsy. 
BY GEO. C. CLOSE. 


A few months since, a copy of a recipe—said to be a 
remedy tor epilepsy, and which had been put up by a 
New York firm, somewhat celebrated for their speciali- 
ties — was handed to me, with a request to state my price 
for compounding it. 

I did so, and returned it to the person who handed it to 
me. Soon after, I received from two independent sources 
copies of what I know to be essentially, and believe to be 
precisely, the same recipe, with the intimation that it 
was of French origin. 

The reason I now call the attention of the Association 
to this matter is, that I am informed that the firm 
mentioned above, and whom, for the sake of a name, I 
will call Jones, Smith, & Co., are now advertising this 
article as their remedy for epilepsy. 

I therefore wish to make the recipe public, so that 
when Jones, Smith, & Co.’s remedy for epilepsy is in- 
quired for, members may tell their customers, if they 
choose, that the recipe has been published, and is not the 
property of the pretended owners. This I think will 
have a tendency, as it were, to ‘cut the corners” of 
quackery, which I believe is a legitimate object of this 
Association. 

I have put up this recipe a large number of times, and 
um informed by one of my customers that it has proved 
an effectual remedy in his case. 

It is as tollows:— 


R 
Potassii bromidi, . . ; S z 3 vi. 
Ammonii bromidi, ‘ . ‘ Dii. 
Potassw Bicarb., . . ° ; sels KV 
Aque, . . . : ° . . 3 iii. 
Tinc. Columbe, . 5 c ¢ c 3 iss. 


M. 
Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 


How to Curr A FreLton.—As we often see friends 
suffer with these very troublesome things, we publish the 


following cure for them, which we have heard highly | 


recommended: As soon as the parts begin to swell, get 
the tincture of lobelia, and wrap the part affected with 
cloth saturated thoroughly with the tincture, and the 


felon is dead. An old physician says he has known it to | 


cure in scores of cases, and it never fails if applied in 
season. —Journal of Medicine. 


PAP ATA'C Y. 


How to make Coffee. 


Prof. Chas, A. Seely sends to the “ Scientific American” 
the following description of his method of making coffee. 
He thinks it an improvement upon that of Prof. Liebig, 


so extensively published a few months since. Our readers 


will find that a little attention to the science of coffee- 


making is not labor lost. Good coffee is often spoiled 


in the preparation. 


I now propose a plan which, on reflection and after a 
considerable experience, I find to be nearer perfection. 
My coffee-making is a continuous process, and may be 
carried on for a life-time. It takes two days to get well 
started, but after that there is a daily routine. To begin, 
I take rather more than the usual amount of coffee, and 
pour on it hot water when it is ready to be used; in other 
words, I make French coffee. The grounds from this 
operation I leave to soak in the pot till the next day, when 
I begin coffee-making by pouring hot water on these 
grounds, which hot water I use according to the French 
plan of making coffee from fresh-ground coffee. The 
process is now in full operation, and every time coffee is 
wanted the manipulations of the second morning are re- 
peated. I thus extract all the soluble and useful matter 
of roasted coffee, and waste nothing. 

To put the art in the most practical form, I have found 
it necessary to modify the coffee-pot. Perhaps the sim- 
plest apparatus is the most ordinary pot provided with 
two strainers. ‘The strainers are of cup-torm, and fit into 
each other and into the top of the pot. For use I set a 
strainer on the top of the pot, and into the strainer I place 
fresh-ground coffee; over this I use a second strainer, 
containing the grounds of the last operation. Now hot 
water is poured into the upper strainer, and percolates 
down into the pot, carrying with it all the goodness re- 
maining in the grounds, and the aroma and much of the 
extractive of the fresh-ground coffee. When the water 
has passed down, I throw away the now useless contents 
of the upper strainer, and upset the contents of the lower 
strainer into the pot. Delicious coffee is now ready to be 
served to the appreciative household. 

I have now unwittingly made this article so long that I 
am obliged to omit the scientific considerations and argu- 
ments, pro and con, which I have thought over for the 
occasion, and a discussion of the question from an eco- 
nomical point of view, wherein I was prepared to show 
the millions of dollars per annum that an adoption of my 
process might save to the world. I dismiss the subject 
with reluctance. 


Bottled Caloric. ‘ 


“Never despair,” says Professor J eannet, of Bordeaux; 
“your coal-fields may fail, but acetate of soda will at any 
rate prevent your noble race from perishing during that 
gloomy British winter.” This substance affords, in fact, 
says the Professor, a means of “ storing up the solar heat.” 
Its peculiarity is, that while it crystallizes when exposed, 
in solution, to a very slight devree of cold, it will cool 
without crystallizing if placed in a closed vessel. Cooling 
thus, it retains the greater part of the caloric which it had 
absorbed while being melted; and this caloric is given off 
the moment the bottle is uncorked or the jar uncovered, 
M. Jeannet has proved it. “ One kilogramme of acetate, 
melted aud then cooled down in a closed vessel to the 
freezing point of water, uisengages, when crystallization 
is induced by uncorking, heat enough to melt three hun- 
dred grammes of ice, or to raise three hundred grammes 
of water from the freezing point to 79° centigr.” Swift 
was not so Very wild atter all, then. Sunbeams from 
cucumbers would scarcely be stranger than solar heat 
from bottles duly placed “ina glass trame that the sun’s 
rays may be concentrated upou them.” Well may the 
Union Medicale call the path which M. Jeannet has struck 
out “a seemingly fantastic one.” Still it clearly hopes 
for great results irom the discovery, and seems to look 
forward to the time when there will be a brisk trade 
between England and the south of France in “bottled ca- 
loric,” and when the Huglishman, graduating his hospi- 
tality (as M. Kervigan tells us he does already in the mat- 


, ter of drinks) according to the quality of his guest, will, 


for an inferior, simply uncork a iew bottles of the watery 


+ 


into two or three ounces of water, then add to the liquid 


sunshine of his native island,—treat an equal to the 
strong but coarse caloric of Bengal, but if he has a lord 
at his table, will send down to his “heat cellar” for 
some of the “ meilleur cru of the cote rotie ” — warm but 
full of bouquet. Nous verrons. Anyhow, it is kind of M. 
Jeannet to try to console us under such a visitation as 
that which Mr. Jevons predicts, in the possible loss of 
our coal fields. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Armenian or Diamond Cement. 


This article, so much esteemed for uniting pieces of bro- 
ken glass, for repairing precious stones, and for cement- 
ing them to watch-cases and other ornaments, is made by 
soaking isinglass in water until it becomes quite soft, and 
then mixing it with spirit in which a little gum mastic 
and ammoniacum have been dissolved. The jewellers 
of Turkey, who are mostly Armenians, have a singular 
method of ornamenting watch-cases, etc., with diamonds 
and other precious stones, by simply gluing or cementing 
them on. The stone is set in silver or gold and the lower 
part of the metal made flat, or to correspond with the part 
to which it is to be fixed; it is then warmed gently, and 
has the glue applied, which is so very strong that the 
parts so connected never separate. This glue, which will 
strongly unite bits of glass, and even polished steel, and 
may be applied to a variety of useful purposes, is thus 
made in Turkey: Dissolve five or six bits of gui mastic, 
each the size of a large pea, in as much spirits of wine as 
will suffice to render it liquid; and in another vessel dis- 
solve as much isinglass, previously a little softened in 
water (though none of the water must be used), in French 
brandy or good rum, as will make a two-ounce phial of 
very strong glue, adding two small bits of gum albanum, 
or ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground till 
they are dissolved. Then mix the whole with a sufficient 
heat. Keep the glue ina phial closely stopped, and when 
it is used set the phial in boiling water. Some persons 
have sold a composition under the name of Armenian 
cement in England; but this composition is badly made; 
it is much too thin, and the quantity of mastic is much 
too small. The following are good proportions: Isin- 
glass soaked in water and dissolved in spirit, two ounces 
(thick); dissolve in this ten grains of very pale gum am- 
moniac (in tears), by rubbing them together; then add 
six large tears of gum mastic, dissolved in the least possi- 
ble quantity of rectified spirits. Isinglass, dissolved in 
proof spirit, as above, three ounces; bottoms of mastic 
varnish (thick but clear), one and a half ounces; mix 
well. When carefully made, this cement resists moisture 
and dries colorless. As usually met with, it is not only 
of very bad quality, but sold at exorbitant prices. — Lon- 
don Chem. News. 


Antidote for Poisons. 


Prussic Acip ANTIDOTE. — Take of liquor of perchlo- 
ride of iron thirty-seven minims, protosulphate of iron in 
crystals, as pure as possible, twenty-five grains; as much 
water as make a solution of a protosesquisalt of iron meas- 
uring about have an ounce. Dissolve, on the other hand, 
seventy-seven grains crystallized carbonate of soda in 
about half an ounce of water. These quantities destroy 
the poisonous action of between one hundred and two 
hundred minims of medicinal prussic acid, officinal 
strength, on giving first the one liquid and then the 
other, 


ANTIDOTE FOR CYANIDE or Porassium.— The antidote 
for this compound is the same as for prussic acid, except 
the solution of protosesquisalt of iron is to be used with- 
out the alkaline solution, the prussic acid being already 
combined with an alkali; the use of the alkali, however, 
would not be injurious ; a harmless yellow prussiate would 
be formed. In this case, in consequence of the possible 
presence of free acid in the stomach, the alkaline liquid 
should be given first, — the quantities given, as the prus- 
sic acid antidote would decompose thirty-five grains of 
cyanide of potassium. * 


ANTIDOTE FOR ARSENIOUS ACID.— Measure ont five 
fluid-drachms and seven minims of liquor ferri perchloridi 
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a solution of one ounce of crystallized carbonate of soda 
in a few ounces of warm water, stir till effervescence 
ceases; the resulting mixture destroys about ten grains of 
arsenious acid. 

ANTIDOTE FOR TARTAR EmnEtic. — Mix five flvid 
drachms and seven minims of liquor ferri perchoridi 
with a few ounces of water; mix in now acream formed of 
ninety grains of calcined magnesia, rubhed up with water 
in a mortar, stir till, after gelatinizing, the mixture again 
gets thin ; empty the mixture intoa calico or muslin cloth, 
and press out the liquid; remove the mass from the cloth 
into a clean mortar, and rub it up with a little water into 
a smooth cream; in this state, it can destroy upwards of 
twenty grains of tartar emetic. It may also be used as 
an antidote for arsenious acid, of which it absorbs about 
twenty grains. — London Pharm. Journal. 


CocHINEAL CoLorinc.— This coloring may be pre- 
pared without admixture of carbonate of potash, alum, 
etc., as follows: 


Take of Cochineal, in powder, 3i. 
Spirit of Wine, 3 ii. 
Water, 3 vi. 


Liq. Ammon. Fort., q.s., about viij. minims. 


Mix the spirit and water, and in three ounces of the 
mixture, heated to near the boiling point in a flask, 
infuse the cochineal for fifteen minutes. Pour the infu- 
sion into another vessel, and repeat the process, with 
three ounces more of the mixed spirit and water; anda 
third time, with the remaining two ounces. Let the 
liquid stand till cold, when some fatty matter will rise to 
the surface; filter, adding spirit and water, up to eight 
fluid ounces. ‘Then add liquor ammon. fort., q.s., to 
change the infusion to the desired tint. 


GASTRODYNIA — OXIDE OF MANGANESE. —In cases of 
pain in the stomach following ingestion of the food, the 
black oxide of manganese is more efticacious in allaying 
the hyperzesthetic state of the mucous membrane than is 
even nitrate of bismuth. Manganese does not constipate 
the bowels. It has been tried in several hundred cases 
and the results were most satisfactory. It is also highly 
useful in pyrosis, generally removing first the watery dis- 
charge, and afterwards the pain in a short time. In 
certain irritable states of the stomach it is also of much 
service. ‘In one remarkable case, in which a woman had 
been affected with vomiting for many months, it was very 
successful in quieting the stomach. The purified oxide 
of manganese may be given in doses of five grains to 
half a drachm. The salts of manganese are not so 
suitable for therapeutical purposes. 


AsTHMA — CuLorororM.— During the height of the 
asthmatic paroxysm chloroform is one of our best remedies. 
It acts by removing that which is the whole cause of the 
asphyxial stoppage, the bronchial spasm. It produces 
almost immediate relief in most cases, and in a few this 
relief is permanent after the insensibility has passed off; 
in most it is only co-existent with the insensibility. In 
some cases it is productive of harm, but these cases are 
very rare. In some cases it relieves the paroxysm with- 
out producing insensibility. No amount of asthmatic 
dyspnoea or asphyxia is any bar to its use. If given con- 
stantly, however, in large doses, for a long period, its use 
becomes a pernicious habit, and produces effects allied to 
those of chronic alcoholism. 


RENAL AND URINARY AFFECTIONS — TINCTURE OF 
PERCHLORIDE oF IJnon.— The tincture of iron possesses 
most eminently the properties of an astringent, tonic, 
and styptic, coagulating blood or albumen with which it 
is brought into contact, and constringing the vessels and 
tissues to which it is applied. Hence arises its value in 
the albuminuria of Bright’s disease, and in hemorrhage 
from the kidney, bladder, or urethra. We can only con- 
clude, however, that it acts by its tonic influence on the 
system, for by analysis it may be proved that neither the 
iron nor the acid escapes by the urine, 


Tue INTERNAL REveNvE LAws IN RELAtion To PHAR- 
MAY. — The special commissioners appointed to investi- 
gate the working of the internal revenue laws in general, 
and more especially in relation to alcohol and alcoholic 
liquors, coffee, tobacco, etc., etc., have been industriously 
engaged in gathering testimony and otherevidence. The 
committee appointed by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at the last meeting, of which Dr. E. R. Squibb 
is chairman, have obtained a hearing, and have earnestly 
represented the views of the Association in reference to 
the sale of liquors, the stamp tax on proprietary articles, 
and especially in reference to the reduction of the tax on 
alcohol, as being greatly conducive to the interests of 
pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturing; and as 
probably, by giving less inducement to illicit distillation, 
and greater consumption in the arts, causing an equal, if 
not greater, revenue. What the final influence of the 
commission will effect on Congressional action, we can- 
not yet know; but we know that, on the main points, 
considerable harmony of opinion existed between the 
principal commissioner and three members of the com- 
mittee, who consulted with him in regard to the more 
important changes needed. — Journal of Pharmacy. 


LIEBIG’S NUTRITIVE FOOD. 


PLYMOUTH, MAss., March 19, 1866. 
Messrs. J. R. NICHOLS & Co. Gents.,—I have had a fair 
trial of this food upon a child very much reduced, and unable 
to retain upon the stomach any kind of food. It is eight months 
old, and J began the use of your Liebig’s food the 20th of Jan- 
uary. Since then it has not vomited in a single instance, and 
has become fat and perfectly healthy. F. GORDON, M.D. 


89 MT. VERNON S?., Bosron, Jan. 17, 1866. 
Messrs. J. R. Nicuoirs & Co. Gents.,—1 wish for two 
dozen packages of Licbig’s nutritive food to send to a sister 
residing at the Isle of Wight, England. Mrs. B. bas used in all 
five dozen, and it is found very nice. It is singular the prepa- 
ration in London is wholly different from that of Messrs. Nich- 
ols and Co., and theirs is preferred and sent for. 
MRS. PETER C. BROOKS. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Boston, Nov. 30, 1863. 

JAS. R. NICHOLS & Co. Gentlemen, —I shall be happy to re- 
ceive, in behalf of the College, any chemical or pharmaccutical 
products of your manufacture which you may be disposed to 
present to the Museum of the College, and to examine and use 
them in my lectures as I may have opportunity. 

The preparations made by you which I have hitherto had the 
opportunity of examining and using in my practice, have proved 
to be satisfactory. Very truly yours, 

ED. H. CLARK, Prof. Materia Medica. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON, June 14, 1863, 
Gentlemen, —I am much pleased with the form and action of 
the medical chemicals prepared by you. 1 have called the atten- 
tion of the medical students and many of my neighboring phy- 
sicians to them, and shall most cheerfully do what I ean to 
introduce them into general use in Vermont. 
With many thanks and good wishes, I subscribe myself 
Yours very truly, WALTER CARPENTER, 
Prof. Materia Medica, 


BERKSHIRE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PITTSFIELD, Sept. 20, 1863. 

J. R. NIcHoLs & Co, Gentlemen,—Itis with great pleasure 
that I acknowledge the receipt of the very beautiful specimens 
of chemical substances of your manufacture, for the Berkshire 
Medical College. 

We shall take much pleasure in exhibiting them to our 
classes, and do not doubt it will inure to your benefit as well as 
to our own. Very respectfully yours, 

W. WARREN GREEN, Prof: Materia Medica. 


MIAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, May 30, 1866. 
JAS. R. NicHOLs & Co. Gentlemen, — Your contribution to 
the Museum of the College is received this day. The specimens 
of your chemical preparations are beautiful, and it will afford 
me pleasure to exhibit them to our classes in the regular course 
of instruction in my department. Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD B. STEVENS, Prof. Muteria Medica. 
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JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL CHEMICALS, 


No. 150 Congress 


Street, Boston, 


(LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 1857.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACIDS, ALKALIES, ETHERS, CHLOROFORM, PREPARATIONS OF GOLD, SILVER, TIN, ZINC, LEAD, 


IRON, BISMUTH, MERCURY, erc., re. 


JAMES BR. NICHOLS, 


CHARLES E, BILLINGS. 


FINE CHEMICALS USED IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


ALBION R, CLAPP, 


Amone@ the large number of Chemical and Pharmaceutical substances manufactured by us, are several of a special character, or which are peculiar 


to our laboratory. 


We have upon our Price List, issued monthly, some remarks concerning these articles, which are given for the information of Drug- 


gists and Physicians who are constantly dispensing and prescribing them. We present the names of several, with the remarks appended. 


ACID, CARBOLIC, SOLUTION. 


Carbolic acid, in solution of proper strength for use by physicians, has been found very 
convenient and useful. This article, prepared by us, is well known and extensively used 
in all parts of the country. 


ACID, CHROMIC. 


In fine crimson crystals, much used for the destruction of warts and morbid growths. 
Used as a substitute for nitrate of silver, in ulcerations, erosions, etc. 


CANTHARIDAL ACETIC VESICANT. 
This article, originated by us, is well understood by physicians. It is the most prompt 
and convenient blistering liquid yet devised. The sale is rapidly increasing in all sec- 
tions. The cork under the cap should never be thrown aside, but kept firmly in place, to 
prevent evaporation. 


CANTHARIDAL ACETIC RUBEFACIENT. 


This produces milder effects upon the skin, and is designed as a substitute for mustard 
and other irritants. 


CERIUM, OXALATE. 


Used for obstinate vomiting arising from pregnancy and other causes. Dose, from one 
to three grains, in sugar or water, 


COD LIVER OIL. 


In the production of this oil, we endeavor to excel in purity, sweetness, and cleanliness. 
A large proportion of the products of the cod-fishery on the New England coast is sup- 
plied to the trade through us, and the oil we furnish is well known for its superior excel- 
lence. 


ETHER, SULPHURIC, 


We have relinquished the manufacture of all inferior grades of ether. We now furnish 
our pure concentrated ether, for dentists’ and surgeons’ use; only in packages holding 
one pound, 


ETHER SPIRITS NITROS. 


This superior officinal nitre we furnish only in one-pound packages. It does not keep 
well in larger. 


FOOD, NUTRITIVE. 


Prof. Liebig, the distinguished chemist, first suggested this form of food, and used it in 
his family. It is highly nutritious, easily prepared, and generally acceptable to invalids 
and children. The best malt from Canada barley, and the freshest wheat, are used in its 
preparation. It forms a rather dark soup, owing to the malt in the solution, and it has 
a sweet taste, which also arises from the malt, and not from added sugar, 


GLYCERINE, CHEM. PURE, 


This glycerine is equal to any produced in this country or Europe. Put up in elegant 
wedge-shaped bottles of white glass. 


IODOFORM. 


This is a very extraordinary substance, in scales of a yellow color and pearly lustre. It 
illustrates the remarkable change produced ina body by slight chemical combinations. 
Twenty-nine parts in thirty of the compound is iodine. 


INFUSUM OPII DEODORATA. 


This is a new preparation of opium, prepared with the use of ether and water, by which 
the deleterious principles of opium are removed. It is intended to take the place of vari- 
ous elixirs and solutions, which are largely used. It is officinal in the new Pharma- 
copeeia, 


IRON CITRATE AND STRYCHNIA. 


A combination first prepared by us in 1858. It is now esteemed by physicians in all parts 
of the country as a most valuable remedial agent. Our preparation is readily soluble in 
cold water, and contains one per cent. of strychnine, one grain to one hundred of citrate 
of iron. Dose, 3 to 6 grains, 


IROW CITRATE AND QUININE. 


We have for many years prepared this after the English method, which renders it very 
soluble. Itis in beautiful scales of an emerald-green color. They should not be exposed 
to the light, as thereby their brilliancy and transparency are impaired; nor kept in damp 
places, because of its tendency to quick solution, 


IRON, PROTOXIDE, SOLU. 


This form of iron, originated by us, is well known in all parts of the country. Associated 
with bark, it forms the Elixir of Bark and Iron, which is receiving so great attention 
from physicians and invalids all over the United States and Canada. We furnish it only 
in standard bottles holding 16 oz. 


PROPYLAMIN. 


Prepared by us since 1859, and used extensively in cases of rheumatism. Put up in 1-2 
and 1-4 oz, glass stoppered vials, which should always be securely closed. The chloride 
formerly prepared by us we do not now make, as physiciins find it possesses little or no 
medicinal yalue. 


SODA, BI-SULPHITE, LIQUOR. 


This is a new remedy for which considerable inquiry has arisen. Used for yeasty vomit- 
ing, depraved or morbid secretions, and for the destruction of parasitic plants, ete. Will 
not keep in erystals. 


SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES COMP. (Lime, Sopa, Porassa, Iron.) 


The Syrups of Hypophosphite salts are the same as prepared by us for the past eight 
years. They contain but little sugar, and the salts used are perfectly pure. The syrups 
have become standard articles, and are extensively prescribed in all sections of the 
country. 


SYRUP IODIDE OF LIME. 


This is a new and elegant form in which to administer the iodide of lime. It is pleasant 
to the eye and taste, and of the highest eflicacy as an alterative and tonic, It is very 
largely in demand, 


FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA WITH IODIDE OF LIME. 


A combination of sarsaparilla with iodide of lime has long been desired by the profession 
and invalids. It is put up in a form so as to supersede the numerous secret preparations 


of the kind, and is sold exclusively by many druggists as a popular and reliable prepara- 
tion. 


VALERIANATE AMMONIA ELIXIR. 


This article, so long prepared by us, is too well known to need particular deseription, 
The preparation is approved of by all who haye made trial of it, 
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Gun-Paper. 
> 
Mr. G. S. Melland, of Lime Street, London, who has 


distinguished himself among British makers of fire-arms, 
has recently invented a “ gun-paper” to supersede the 
old gunpowder. The invention consists in impregnating 
paper with a composition formed of chlorate of potash, 
nine parts; nitrate of potash, four and a half; prussiate 
of potash, three and one-fourth ; powdered charcoal, three 
and one-fourth; starch, one-twelfth part; chromate of 
potash, one-sixteenth part ; and water, seventy-nine parts. 
These are mixed and boiled during one hour. The solu- 
tion is then ready for use, and the paper passed in sheets 
through it. The saturated paper is now ready for manu- 
facturing into the form of a cartridge, and is rolled into 
compact lengths of any required diameter. These rolls 
may also be made of required lengths, and cut up after- 
ward to suit the charge. After rolling, the gun-paper is 
dried at 212 deg. Fahr., and has the appearance of a com- 
pact grayish mass. Experiments have been made with 
it, and it has been reported favorably of, as a perfect sub- 
stitute for gunpowder, superseding gun-cotton and all 
other explosives. It is said to be safe alike in manufac- 
ture and in use. The paper is dried at a very low tem- 
perature. It may be freely handled without fear of explo- 
sion, which is not produced even by percussion. It is, in 
fact, only exploded by contact with fire, or at equivalent 
temperatures. In its action it is quick and powerful, hay- 
ing in this respect a decided advantage over gunpowder. 
Its use is unaccompanied by the greasy residuum always 
observable in gun-barrels that have been fired with gun- 
powder. Its explosion produces less smoke than from 
gunpowder; it is said to give less recoil, and it is less lia- 
ble to deterioration from dampness. It is readily pro- 
tected from all chance of damp by a solution of xylodin in 
acetic acid. The xylodin is prepared by acting on paper 
with nitric acid, one part thereof being dissolved in three 
parts of acetic acid of specific gravity of 1,040. 

In experimenting with this new explosive substance, 
six rounds were first fired with cartridges containing fif- 
teen grains of gunpowder, and a conical bullet, at fif- 
teen yards range, which gave an average penetration of 
one and one-sixteenth into deal. Six rounds were then 
fired with ten grains of gun-paper and a conical bullet at 
same range, and gave an average penetration of one and 
three-eighths into deal. Here was thirty-three per cent. 
less of paper than powder, and greater penetration with 
paper. Six rounds followed, with an increased charge of 
fifteen grains of gun-paper and a conical bullet, at the 
same range, and at each shot the bullet passed through a 
three-inch deal. At nineteen yards range, twelve grains 
of the paper, fired from a pistol of fifty-four gage (forty- 
four-inch), sent a heavier bullet through a three-inch deal. 
A fouled revolver was preserved four days, but betrayed 
no symptoms of corrosion after using gun-paper. It is 
expected that gun-paper will be manufactured cheaper 
than gunpowder. — London Artisan. 


Food and Health. 
BY JAMES R. NICHOLS. 


The high price of meats during the past four years, and 
the consequent substitution of cheaper articles of food 


| by the laboring classes, has afforded excellent opportunity 


to observe the effects upon the health of a diet contain- 
ing but little of the nitrogenous element. 

The articles substituted for flesh have been from neces- 
sity the cheaper kinds of farinaceous food, such as flour 
bread, potatoes, with root vegetables, etc. Bread from 
fine flour has however formed the chief staple, and this 
has been consumed without butter, or any fatty substance 
in combination. In cities and large towns the forms of 


food have been narrowed down to a point, as regards va- 


+ riety and economy, never before reached, and but few of 


those possessed of ample pecuniary means have any con- 
ception of the sufferings of the poor in this regard. 

The effects upon the mental and physical health have 
been clearly noticeable by those who have observed care- 
fully. We should expect debility, decline of muscular 
strength, derangement of vital functions, mental weak- 
ness, loss of courage and moral force, and such has been 
the result. Irishmen naturally strong and full of pluck 
have been observed to weep, become homesick, and talk 
of getting back to “ould Ireland.” Observing one of these 
in our employ, who was living at a cheap boarding-house, 
looking very dejected, we said to him, ‘ Pat, what is the 
matter with you? are you ill; have you lost all your 
“ An’ faith I don’t know,” 


he replied; “it seems as if the last drap of strength had 


friends; what is the matter?” 
gone clean out of me.” ‘Well, what do you get to eat ?” 
“‘An’ faith, pon my honor, and there I believe is the 
trouble. Never a bit of meat do I get, and no buther; 
it is all white bread and pratees, with sometimes a cab- 
bage. Give usa little meat and a spoonful of milk with 
the bread, and I believe I could jump quite clean over the 
street.” Poor fellow, he was starving, not for want of 
quantity of food, but for that kind which could alone 
sustain his nerves and muscles. He was subsisting upon 
starch, and no wonder the strength had gone “clean out 
of him.” 

Hundreds of men, women, and children, have suffered, 
and are suffering, from the want of food containing the 
nitrogenous or albuminous and phosphatic principles. 
They are suffering just as do infants when ignorant moth- 
ers undertake to “bring them up” upon arrow-root ex- 
clusively. There is a want of nutriment for the brain, 
the muscles, and the bones, in the kinds of food which 
they think they are forced to adopt, and a decline in all 
the vital processes takes place. 

Serious illness often occurs from this cause, and the 


If a discerning, 


physician is called in to prescribe. saga- 
cious man, he at once decides that the proper medicine 
for such patients is not found in his saddle-bags, but 
rather at the meat-market, or shop of the produce-dealer. 
But flesh is too costly to prescribe as an article of con- 


stant, daily use, and so are butter, eggs, milk, and other 


articles containing the requisite albuminous and mineral 
constituents. What shall he recommend as a dict, which 
will restore strength to the weak, and sustain after the 
recuperative process is completed? In that noble cereal, 
wheat, Infinite Wisdom has stored up all the chemical 
principles needed to sustain life and impart strength, and 
when the whole grain, after being finely ground, is made 
into sweet, light bread, it forms an article of food of super- 
lative excellence. It is cheaper than fine flour, and is 
not, like that, deprived by sifting of its most important 
elements of nutrition. Let pure wheat bread be freely 
used by the poor and the rich, as a substitute for the 
starchy, watery, or stimulating forms of dict:so generally 
adopted, and there would unquestionably result a much 
higher standard of general health. There is no act con- 
nected with the preparation of the different forms of 
human aliment, which is really so absurd and unnatural, 
as that of bolting wheat meal: It is thwarting the de- 
signs of the Almighty. He has in this grain so beauti- 
fully blended all organic and inorganic substances fitted 
to repair the waste of the body, that to separate them by 


artificial means seems almost presumptuous and wicked. 


Dr. RicuHarps, of London, has invented an instrument 
used for freezing any part of the body to insensibility to 
pain, by means of a spray of ether. This method of pro- 
ducing local anesthesia promises to be of much service in 
surgical operations. For instance, the operation requisite 
to remove in-growing toe-nail is very painful; by freez- 
ing the toe, or parts around the nail, it can be removed 


entirely without suffering. The instrument of Dr. Rich- 


ards is so simple, that with a phial, glass tube, and what 
can be bought at any rubber store, almost any physician 


can make one. 


The instrument consists of a four-ounce bottle, having 
a small tube reaching close to the bottom, and surrounded 
outside of the bottle, where it is bent under an angle, by 
a somewhat wider tube, ending at about the same place 
with the narrow inner tube, into a small opening. This 
wider tube is connected with a short rubber tube, having 
two rubber balls at its end. In using the instrument, the 
bottle is filled partly with ether and the balls compressed 
in the hand. They, acting like a common rubber syringe, 
blow air into the bottle, while part of it passes through 
the wider tube mentioned. The air in the bottle forces a 
stream of ether through the narrow tube, which, on leay- 
ing the orifice, is mixed with the air, coming from the 
surrounding wider tube on the same spot, and is thus 
blown in a spray upon the part to be treated. The rapid 
evaporation of the ether, aided by the air current, freezes 
the parts within a few moments to perfect insensibility. 


A BLACK Ink, not corroding steel pens, and neutral, 
may be prepared by digesting in an open vessel forty- 
two ounces of coarsely powdered nutgalls, fifteen ounces 
of gum senegal, eighteen ounces of sulphate of iron (free 
from copper), three drachms of aqua ammonia, twenty- 
four ounces of alcohol, and eighteen quarts of distilled 
or rain water. Continue the digestion until the fluid has 
assumed a deep black color. 
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Deodorizing Infectious Emanations does not de- 
stroy the Virus or Contagious Principle. 

One of the most important duties which the physician 
is called upon to perform, is to direct the employment of 
means whereby mephitic vapors, arising from impure 
The 


usual agents employed are chlorine, ozone, and substances 


sources, are rendered harmless or non-infectious. 


capable of exerting powerful oxidizing influence upon 
such bodies. Permanganate of potash, recently intro- 
duced, is perhaps to be regarded as one of the most pow- 
erful agents of this kind. Medical men and chemists 
have supposed that when a noxious vapor was deodorized 
it was destroyed, and all danger from infection removed. 

It has been observed that malignant, contagious dis- 
eases have each a peculiar smell. Small-pox has been 
compared toa he-goat; that of measles to a fresh-plucked 
goose; scarlatina to cheese; typhus fever to ammonia. 
Many physicians are so sensitive as regards these odors 


that they can declare the nature of the disease immedi- 


ately upon entering the patient’s dwelling. Where the 
smell is most intense the poison is more operative, and it 
is important that measures should be taken to protect the 
attendants by neutralizing it. Hypochlorite of lime, solu- 
tion chloride of soda, sulphate of iron, chloride of zine, 
will in most cases destroy the offensive odor; but the 
recent important experiments of Mr. William Crooks, 
F.R.S., editor of the London Chemical News, tend to 
show that they have not the power to destroy the septic 
germs, and therefore, in their use, contact with float- 
ing virus is rendered more bearable, but there is no 
removal of danger. This is certainly a very important 
matter, and one that should be well understood by every 
physician. 

The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Crooks correspond 
with those of Dr. De Ricci, Dr. Purdon, and others, as 
found in the article upon zymotic diseases, published in 
the last number of this journal. The nature of infection 
is defined as a seed or germ of anorganism, either animal 
or vegetable, having power to grow and propagate its 
kind; or, in other words, it is a ferment, which, intro- 


duced into the system in the minutest quantity, instantly 
commences to reproduce itself to an indefinite extent. 

The paper is a long one, and therefore we have room 
only for some of the more interesting paragraphs, 

At first sight nothing appears more perfect than the 
action of a powerfully oxidizing disinfectant, like chlorine 
or ozone, upon noxious vapor and septic germs. In pres- 
ence of an excess of either of these agents, all organic 
impurity is at once burnt up, and reduced to its simplest 
combinations; and could we always rely upon the pres- 
ence of a sufficient amount of either of these bodies, no 
other purifier would be needed. But in practical work 
upon a farm these disinfectants were always very inade- 
quate, except perhaps for half an hour or so during the 
day ; at other times, the oxidizing agent has presented to 
it far more noxious material than it can by possibility 
conquer, and being governed in its combinations by defi- 
nite laws of chemical affinity, the sulphureted and carbu- 
reted hydrogen, the nitrogen and phosphorus bases, ete., 
would all have to be burnt up before the oxidizing agent 
could touch the germs of infection; while the continued 
renewal of the gases of putrefaction would be perpetually 
shielding the infectious matter from destruction. 

It is here that the great objection lies to disinfectants 
which act by oxidation. If we arrange in a series (as set 
forth in par. 12) the possible substances which may be | 
met with in an infected shed, and gradually mix with 
them chlorine or ozonized air, we find that those vapors 
having strong and fetid odors, and which stand at the 
head of the list, are the first to go; while the actual virus 
of the disease —the organized particles which have no 
odor whatever—are the last to beattacked. But in using | 
disinfectants of this class, the only test of efficiency 
which a workman would employ is the sense of smell 


| 
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and I have on several occasions known it happen that a 
deodorized shed, to’ all outward appearances disinfected, 
was still in reality saturated with infection. It so hap- 
pens that the stinking gases of decomposition are of little 
or no danger in the atmosphere, while the deadly virus 
cells of infectious diseases are inappreciable to the sense 
of smell. Mere deodorization is therefore no protection 
whatever. 

The following experiment tends to illustrate, if not to 
prove this: Cheese mites were put into water mixed with 
strongly-smelling cheese and sulphureted hydrogen. 
Aqueous solution of chlorine was gradually dropped into 
the mixture froma burette. The smell of sulphureted 
hydrogen was the first to go, then some smell of cheese, 
but it required a considerable quantity of chlorine to kill 
the mites. Exactly the same experiment was now re- 
peated, only leaving out the sulphureted hydrogen and 
cheese. The chlorine now had nothing to divert its en- 
ergy from the cheese mites, which were consequently 
killed before one-fourth the quantity of chlorine used in 
the first instance had been added. 

Again, oxidizing disinfectants possess little if any con- 
tinuous action. What they attatk is destroyed perfectly, 
but what they leave has no special resistance to decom- 
position conferred upon it. They remove the products of 
decomposition, but they do not take away the power of 
further putrefaction. 

Oxidizing disinfectants produce their effect by actually 
destroying infecting substances. Antiseptics act simply 
by destroying their activity. The former act more ener- 
getically upon dead than living organic matter. Antisep- 
tics attack first the opposite end of the scale, and destroy 
vitality ; they exert little or no action on the foul smelling 
and comparatively harmless gases of decomposition, but 
they act with intense energy on the inodorous germs of 
infection which these gases may carry into the atmos- 
phere along with them. 

If, therefore, the theory which I started be correct; if 
the matter which conveys infection from one animal to 
another be of the nature of an organized germ; if it owes 
its tremendous power of destruction to the presence in it 
of vitality, then antiseptics are the only agents fitted to 
deal with this special case; for they leave almost un- 
touched the crowd of simply odorous gases, and seek out 
and destroy the one thing to be feared. 


We present some experiments illustrating the effects of 
carbolic acid in arresting and preventing putrefactive fer- 
mentation in flesh. 


Some meat was hung up in the air till the odor of putre- 
faction was strong. It was then divided into two pieces: 
one was soaked for half an hour in chloride of lime solu- 
tion, and was then washed and hung up again; the offen- 
sive smell had entirely disappeared. The other piece was 
soaked in a solution of carbolie acid containing one per 
cent. of the acid; it was then dried and hung up. The 
surface of the meat was whitened, its offensive odor was 
not removed, though it was masked by the carbolic acid. 
In two days’ time the bad odor had quite gone, and was 
replaced by a pure but faint smell of carbolic acid. Ina 
few weeks’ time the pieces of meat were examined again. 
The one which had been deodorized with chloride of lime 
now smelt as offensively as it did at first, while the piece 
treated with carbolic acid had simply dried up, and had 
no offensive odor whatever. It was then hung up for 
another month and examined; no change had taken 
place. 


A piece of fresh meat was put ina one-per-cent. aqueous 
solution of carbolic acid for one hour; it was then wrapped 
in paper and hung up ina sitting-room in which there 
was a fire almost daily; at the end of ten weeks it was 
examined. It had dried up to about one-fourth of its 
original size, but looked and smelt perfectly good and 
fresh, a very faint odor of carbolic acid being all that was 
perceptible. It was soaked for twenty-four hours in 
water, and then stewed with appropriate condiments and 
eaten; it was perfectly sweet, and searcely distinguisha- 
ble from fresh meat, except by possessing a very faint 
flavor of carbolic acid, not strong enough to be unpleas- 
ant. 


These are important experiments. They point out in 
a striking manner the difference between mere deodori- 
zers and antiseptics. Hitherto attention has been almost 
entirely confined to the deodorization of gases arising 


from putrescence. The effect has been combated, while 
the removal of the cause has received scarcely any atten- 
tion. Chloride of lime, one of the strongest of the class 
of deodorizers, acts, as has been shown, only on the gases 
of existing putrefaction, but it has no influence over the 
future. Carbolic acid, on the other hand, has scarcely 
any action on fetid gases; but it attacks the cause which 
produces them, and, at the same time, puts the organic 
matter in such a state that it never re-acquires its tenden- 
cy to putrefy. 


Blistering in Acute Rheumatism. 


[The following cases are related by Mr. E. Howard 
Moore, and exhibit “the rapidity, efficacy, and safety of 
the plan” of treating acute rheumatism by free blistering. 
They were treated at the Infirmary of the Bethnal Green 
Workhouse. ] 

Case 1.—W. H., admitted February 17. All joints 
affected, but chiefly the right hip, both knees, and right 
ankle. To these blisters (acetum lyttw) were applied, 
which gave relief immediately the serum was evacuated. 
Next day the right shoulder and wrist were intensely 
painful and swollen, and were treated in the same way 
and with a similar result, which shows the necessity of 
blistering all joints simultaneously, whether affected 
much or little. Discharged cured, March 1, without any 
cardiac mischief. 

Case 2.— W.L., admitted March 3, aged 19. Second 
attack. Rheumatic pains confined to the knees and 
ankles, but the fever in this case ran yery high. Blisters 
-applied to the affected joints, as in the other case, with 
an equally satisfactory result. Discharged cured, March 
15, without any heart affection. 

Case 3.—C. N., admitted March 21. Blisters were 
applied to right hip, both knees and both ankles, as in 
these joints only was pain felt. Much relief was afforded 
by the following day; but feeling some pain in right 
shoulder, he asked to have a blister applied to it. Dis- 
charged cured, April 3, without any heart affection. 

Case 4.—J.L., admitted April 6. Blisters applied to 
right elbow, right wrist, and right ankle, and also over 
the heart’s region, on account of a slight mitral regur- 
gitant bruit. Discharged cured, May 1, without any 
heart affection. 

Case 5.—J. B., admitted April 12. In this case the 
wrists only were affected. Blisters were applied, as in 
the other cases, above the seat of pain. Next day able to 
move the joints without much pain. Discharged cured, 
April 24. 

Case 6.—S8. J., aged 58, admitted April 28, Joints af- 
fected were right hip, right and left knee, and right 
ankle. To these blisters were applied. The fever in 
this case was well marked. Discharged cured, May 23, 
without any heart affection. 

N. B.—In all these cases no medicine was given, ex- 
cept in case 4, when a morphia pill was ordered at night, 
and in case 6, a saline mixture as a placebo.— Medical 
Times and Gazette. 


Citric Acid as an Application in Cancer, 
BY CHARLES J. DENNY, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM, 


The following case may be taken as a good example of 
the facts which I am desirous of laying before the 
profession : — 

Mr. D., an old sailor, aged 70, consulted me in J. anuary 
last for an affection which caused intense pain along the 
whole side of the face, and great difficulty in mastication. 
His medical attendants had been treating it as a case of 
“tic.” On examination, I found it to be a scirrhus of the 
tongue, caused most likely in the first instance by a 
carious tooth. In this diagnosis I was confirmed by Mr. 
Oliver Pemberton and Mr. Thomason, of this town, and 
more recently by Mr. Crompton. The disease had ex- 
tended too much to think of removing it. In every 
other respect he appeared a strong, healthy man. Life 
was miserable to him, and all I could do was to palliate. 


Large doses of morphia, chloroform, chlorodyne, and ~ 


conium were tried at intervals, with little benefit. He 
was sinking from bleeding and constant pain. A curious 
fact is that he could invariably tell some days before the 
bleeding began, as the tongue at those times felt swolien, 
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and the pain was more intense than usual; whereas after 
the bleeding there was little pain for some days. He 
showed me a paper one day in which citric acid was 
recommended as un application in cancer. I had no confi- 
dence in it; but at his urgent request I ordered him a 
mouth-wash, containing one drachm of citric acid to 
eight ounces of water. He came to me a few days after, 
and said he felt greatly relieved from its use. When at 
all suffering he applied it, and the pain disappeared like 
magic. I may say here that it must be used two days be- 
fore much effect can be expected. He can now sleep well, 
and go about his business comfortably, which is that of 
letter-carrier for a large works. He takes no opiates, 
and firmly believes, as I do, that he has found out the 
means of “soothing the way to death.” 

The application may possibly prolong life, in so far as 
it relieves pain, and so prevents, at least in part, the 
break-up of the constitution consequent thereon. It will 
be seen that this treatment is applicable in many ways, 
internally and externally. I have tried it in two cases of 
cancer of the breast and one of cancer of the uterus, and 
with perfect success, so far as relieving pain goes. 

Lhave purposely avoided any theoretical views on this 
treatment, which will, I hope, receive an impartial trial 
on a large scale, and be duly reported upon. — Lancet. 


Use of Bromide of Potassium in the Sleepless- 
ness of Functional Nervous Diseases. 


BY DR. C, E. BROWN SEQUARD, F.R.S., ETC, 


It is of the utmost importance to improve the sleep, 
which is generally so bad in patients attacked with a 
morbid increase of the reflex excitability. For this pur- 
pose an invaluable remedy has recently been discovered : 
it is the bromide of potassium. Excepting when pain is 
one of the causes preventing sleep (in which case opium, 
aconite, and belladonna should be employed together), I 
have found that this remedy has a most wonderful power 
to produce a quiet and refreshing sleep, without any 
drawback that I am aware of. I usually give to adults a 
dose of thirty grains of that salt a quarter of an hour 
before the last meal, and a second dose of from thirty to 
fifty grains at bed-time. In cases in which, without any 
nervous complaint, there is sleeplessness owing to some 
cause of cerebral excitement, as well as in all neuroses, 
excepting hydrophobia, tetanus, very severe cases of 
delirium tremens, and some forms of insanity, sleep is 
almost always induced by that remedy. In some cases I 
have found it necessary to increase the dose of the bro- 
mide, and to give also one grain or one grain and a half 
of codeine an hour before bed-time. In those affections 
jin which the bromide of potassium is not powerful 
enough as a sleep-inducing agent, a warm bath of four, 
five, or six hours’ duration is often successful. — Lancet. 


fodine in the Treatment of Uterine Leucorrhea. 


The treatment of leucorrhcea is a constant subject of 
difficulty and vexation to the medical practitioner. Al- 
though the use of various astringents will often effect 
improvement, yet this is seldom lasting, and the recur- 
rence of the symptoms is a continual source of annoy- 
ance. We have lately observed a plan which is being 
pursued by Dr. Murray at the Great Northern Hospital, 
and which promises to be a very useful addition to our 
means of treatment in this very troublesome condition. 
Dr. Murray first ascertains, by means of the speculum, 
that the discharge proceeds from within the uterus. He 
then introduces a small short-haired brush (much like 
that used for washing phials) by a screw-like motion, so 
that the thick, phlegm-like layer on the uterine wall is 
swept off with every turn of the brush. When this reaches 
the fundus he steadily withdraws it, charged as it is with 
the mucous deposit. Its place is then taken by a gum- 
elastic catheter, with several apertures, through which is 
injected a lotion consisting of one part of the compound 
tincture of iodine to two parts of water. The uterine wall 
is thoroughly washed with this. The muscular contrac- 
tion which follows this injection is remarkable, the tube 
being tightly grasped, so that its re-introduction at the 
time is extremely difficult. Dr. Murray has reason, after 
an experience of many cases treated by this plan, to feel 
highly satisfied with its success. — Lancet. 
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Carbolic Acid. 
ITS PRACTICAL AND HYGIENIC APPLICATIONS, 


So many inquiries have reached us regarding the usés 
and forms of employment of this new and most important 
agent, that we present a summary of published facts and 
statements relating to it. 


Ants which infest plants or trees may be at once de- 
stroyed by watering with a solution of one per cent. of 
carbolic acid, and this destroys also the eggs. Bugs 
are destroyed by the five per cent. solution, which leaves 
no mark of its action on the furniture. Worms and lar- 
ve in wood are killed by the same. All kinds of insects 
are kept at bay from dead animals and vegetables, which 
it is desired to preserve, and if used in granaries it would 
save the loss of twenty to twenty-five per cent., which is 
now consumed by insects. In short, by the use of such 
an agent for the destruction of parasitic animals and 


plants in agriculture, and the storage of food, a notable 
addition to the food of man may be made. 

The scope of its utility in the field of hygiene is so wide 
that we can here only notice a few of the most prominent 
instances. The putrefaction of organic matters in sewers 
or manufactories is well known to be the cause of insalu- 
brity, which is now receiving so much attention; but 
the whole of the disinfectants now most in vogue have 
many drawbacks. For example, the chloride of lime, 
sulphate of iron, charcoal, powders prepared with coal 
tar, dirty or chemically alter the objects they are put in 
contact with. Others, like chlorine, free or combined 
with potash or soda, iodine, mineral and vegetable acids, 
can only be employed in few cases, as they destroy the 
useful substances they should protect. Further, some 
only act on the putrid gases, but not on the fermentation, 
or injure the workmen, or are too dear. The carbolic 
acid, on the other hand, is cheap, and does not dirty or 
act in any way on the tissues or apparatus with which it 
is placed in contact. Further, when it has done its part it 
flies off on exposure of the objects to the air, aud leaves 
nothing but the good it has done. Also it has no delete- 
rious action on the workmen, but, on the contrary, pre- 
serves them from many diseases. It likewise acts differ- 
ently from the disinfectants most in use. Charcoal 
absorbs the putrid gases. Chlorine decomposes the hy- 
drosulphuret of ammonia, throws down sulphur, and com- 
bines with the ammonia. The acids act by depriving 
these gases of their bases. But the carbolic acid exercises 
no action on the putrid gases, but it acts on the living 
germs carried along by those gases, and by killing them 
stops putrefaction. It therefore strikes at the cause and 
not the effect, like other disinfectants. The gases disen- 
gaged during putrefaction are chiefly ammonia, sulphu- 
reted hydrogen, carbonic, acetic, ‘butyric, and valerianic 
acids; besides, at times, azote, deutoxyde of carbon, and 
hydruret of methyle. Very few of the ordinary disinfect- 
ants can destroy all these, especially at common tempera- 
tures; their action, therefore, leaves much to be desired. 
Even charcoal, which absorbs them all, when once satu- 
rated is useless, because it does not stop the fermentation 
which reproduces them. Therefore the carbolic acid, 
which stops fermentation, is superior to them all. The 
following are a few of its uses: 

It may be used for preserving fresh meat by what is 
similar to smoking; also to prevent the putrefaction of 
corpses before interment, by sprinkling the corpse with 
saturated carbolicised water and soaking the cloths with it. 
In slaughter-houses and knackers’ yards it prevents all 
foul smells. Flies will not settle on flesh impregnated 
with the acid, and thus a source of danger from their 
propagating the glanders is cut off. 

Tan-yards, manufactories of glue, leather, parchment, 
tallow, and other places where dead animal matters are 
worked in, may be rendered free from smell and whole- 
some by the use of carbolic acid. Urine and sewage may 
have the putrefaction arrested and foul smells prevented 
by adding carbolic acid, which afterwards evaporates, and 
allows these matters when spread on the land to be most 
powerful manures. Fecal matters are disinfected in a 
few moments by water containing one to two thousandths 
of carbolice acid, which will thus be of great use in the 
sick-room. In pig-styes, stables, pigeon-houses, and 
collections of stagnant water, it will be found of great 
utility. For purifying drinking water from putrefying 


organic matters, it is quite effectual, though the quantity 
necessary, viz., six drops of carbolic to the quart, gives a 
smoky taste. This may be of great service in travelling 
and in campaigns, as bad water is the source of so much 
disease, and carbolic acid is so portable and cheap. 

Vaccine matter mixed with equal parts of carbolic acid 
produces no result when inoculated. Touching the 
puncture with carbolic acid immediately after inocula- 
tion with pure matter in an infant prevents the formation 
of the pustule. Hitherto it has been found that cauteri- 
zation has not prevented the development of the disease, 
and M. Renault inoculated thirteen horses with glanders, 
and applied the actual cautery to the spot at different 
times varying from one hour to four days. All these 
horses took the glanders and died of it. Also twenty-two 
sheep were inoculated with the virus of the rot (clavelee) 
and the spot deeply cauterized with the red-hot iron, at 
intervals of from five to thirty minutes. All the sheep 
took the disease. Dr. Clere has also failed to stop the 
effects of the vaccine by cauterizing with caustic potash 
within five minutes. The carbolic acid appears, there- 
fore, to have a power of destroying virus superior to the 
actual cautery and caustic potash. Two cases are re- 
ported of cure of glanders by the external and internal 
use of carbolic-acid preparations. 

When a thin layer of the pure acid is painted on the 
skin, a pretty severe smarting is felt for about an hour. 
The epidermis wrinkles, and a white coating spreads over 
the part touched, and gradually disappears, being suc- 
ceeded by a congestion which lasts twenty days. This 
offers all the characters of inflammation, but on tearing 
the raised epidermis no serosity flows out. The epider- 
mis gradually exfoliates, leaving a brown stain for a long 
time. The whole exactly resembles a burn in the second 
degree, but which does not go on to suppuration. The 
mixture of carbolic acid with equal parts of alcohol acts 
similarly, though somewhat weaker. But this is a more 
convenient form as arubefacient, owing to the crystalline 
nature of pure carbolic acid, while this mixture is liquid. 
Tt also causes less smarting and does not leave the above 
brown stain on the skin. The mixture with glycerine, 
fixed oils and ether quite destroys the rubefacient action. 
This must be remembered in prescribing, as no doubt 
combination takes place and impairs its properties, for 
olive oil with five per cent. of carbolic acid had no power 
of preventing putrefaction. Acetic acid in equal parts 
increases the painful action on the skin, as might be ex- 
pected. 

Application of the carbolic acid on the mucous mem- 
brane produces smarting, cornification of the epithelium, 
and milky coloration. The smarting does not last so 
long, doubtless owing to the secretion carrying off the 
acid. When inhaled, produced no particular effect on 
mice. Also thirty grammes of carbolic acid were mixed 
through a handful of tow and placed ina horse’s nose-bag, 
and the animal exposed to the sun’s heat. After thus 
breathing the vapor for an hour and a half, the horse 
seemed to experience no inconvenience, and remained 
perfectly well. Also the workmen are not incommoded 
by the vapor during the making of carbolic acid. ; 

Locally it is a caustic irritant, and combines with albu- 
men. Upon the infusoria and microphites and insects it 
acts as a violent and rapid poison, therefore it is precisely 
such an agent as we require for an antiseptic and anti- 
parasitic. 

We can supply the pure carbolic acid in white crystals 
or liquid (crystals in winter, liquid in summer), and also 


in saturated aqueous solution. The solution is put up in 
pound packages, and is very convenient for all the pur- 
poses for which carbolic acid is used. Full directions for 
its use for all purposes accompany the packages. This is 
one of the most important new agents which advancing 


chemistry has developed. 


VARNISH FOR PaAInTINGS.— Take mastic six ounces, 
pure turpentine one-half ounce, camphor two drachms, 
spirits of turpentine nineteen ounces; add first the cam- 
phor to the turpentine; the mixture is made in a water 


bath; when the solution is effected, add the mastic and 
_the spirits of turpentine near the end of the operation; 
filter through a cotton cloth. 


. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

WILL OUR PATRONS WHO RECEIVE THIS, THE SECOND 
NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL, PLEASE NOTIFY US BY MAIL 
OF ITS RECEPTION, THAT WE MAY CORRECT OUR LIST, 
AND PREVENT OVERSIGHTS AND MISTAKES IN THE FU- 
TURE. THIS REQUEST WE HOPE NO ONE WILL FAIL TO 
COMPLY WITH, WHO RECEIVES THIS NUMBER. 


The Journal. 


We confess to a feeling of gratification at the success of 
the Journal. The large number of letters of commenda- 
tion received from all parts of the country, from physi- 
cians and druggists, were certainly unexpected. We 
have no inclination to disguise the fact, that one object 
in establishing this Journal is to call attention to our 
chemical and pharmaceutical products. It is not, how- 
ever, our only object. We believed that there was need 
of a journal differing somewhat from any published; one 
that would present such new and important facts in chem- 
istry, pharmacy, and medicine, as must be of interest to 
physicians and druggists. 

At the present time great progress is making in chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical science, and it is important that 
there should be as prompt and general diffusion of this 
knowledge among those interested as possible. We 
shall, in the conduct of the Journal, endeavor to deserve 
the high commendations bestowed upon it. 


= We have to thank many of our medical friends for 
their kindness in sending to us orders for remedial agents. 
We have endeavored, so far as we were able, to fill these 
orders, but we can do so only at considerable business 
disadvantage. Our laboratory and store arrangements 
are designed for the delivery of goods only in packages 
of larger amount than most physicians care to purchase. 
If physicians who wish to use our agents will direct the 
druggists with whom they deal to procure them, we think 
the cost will not be enhanced; and if they will carefully 
examine the articles dispensed as ours, to see if they are 
properly labelled and stamped with our seal, the chances 
of deception will not be great. 


Nitrous Oxide. 


There is hardly room for doubt that the nitrous oxide 
gas is a safe and valuable anesthetic. If called upon to 
choose the agent to produce insensibility in a minor sur- 
gical operation in our own case, we should select the ni- 
trous oxide. It is pleasant, clean, and the return to sen- 
sibility attended with no disagreeable feelings. The gas 
must be pure, uncontaminated by carbonic acid, or other 
deleterious agent. Ifit is breathed from a common gas- 
bag with an ordinary pipe, the expiration into the bag of 
carbonic acid by the patient soon contaminates the entire 
contents. The pipe should be furnished with a valve, so 


that the expired breath shall pass to the air without, and | 


not into the bag or vessel. A simple arrangement will] 
effect this, 


stance. 


> It frequently happens that pharmaceutical and | 


chemical articles which are new, and not well under- 


stood by druggists, are rejected because of some pecnli- | he not only destroyed the insects, but all the valuable 


arity which they presume does not belong to them. Yor 
instance, carbolie acid, which in cold weather is in the 


| sons will be induced to experiment with this most dan- 


form of dry snow-white crystals, is during the summer | 
mouths despoiled of its beauty, and becomes almost or 
quite a liquid. Druggists, not knowing that this is a 
physical change inseparable from the pure acid, return it 
as impure. No chemical change is effected in it, and its 
medicinal character is the same summer and winter, in 
crystals or liquid. 

There are quite a number of crystalline salts and other 
substances which in their pure state are quite different in 
physical appearance from the impure or commercial arti- 
cles, and it is no unusual occurrence to have fault found 
with them on that account. Dealers, having been accus- 
tomed to the impure, do not understand what the appear- 
ance of that of the highest integrity should be. We make 
these remarks by way of explanation, and trust they will 
be understood. 


The Atlantic Cable. 

We predicted in our last number the entire success of 
the third attempt to lay the Atlantic Cable. This predic- 
tion has been verified, and we are in perfect telegraphic 
communication with Europe at the present moment. 


What a wonderful triumph of science is this! Man 
speaking with man through the vast depths of the ocean; 
intelligence transmitted through a frail wire, resting in 
the dark abysses of the Atlantic. Over rocks, crags, moun- 
tain peaks, across vast plains, through mud, sand, creta- 
ceous deposits, slime, and sea-weed, the electrical im- 
pulse is driven. It must obey; it cannot leave the track, 
so long as the harness holds. 

What a vast amount of travel is accomplished in trans- 
mitting a single word. The signature to the queen’s mes- 
sage, Victoria, if Morse’s instrument was used, would 
require the electricity to travel more than seventy thousand 
miles, in going and returning. This splendid achieye- 
ment of modern telegraphic science has led us to overhaul 
a pile of rusty wheels, magnets, and wires, which have 
been stored in an obscure corner of our laboratory for 


nearly a quarter of a century, the debris resulting from 
our first attempt at constructing telegraphic apparatus. 
We did succeed with these imperfect implements in trans- 
mitting signals years ago, before a wire radiated from 
this “hub of the universe.” Every step in the progress 
of telegraphy has beer watched with intense interest, from 
the earliest dawn of the idea to the present time, when we 
are permitted to behold the last and greatest triumph, the 
Atlantic Cable. 


Sulphurous Acid Gas, 


A couple of pamphlets have been sent to the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, from Scotland, written by 
a Dr. James Dewor, in which sulphurous acid gas is 
recommended as a disinfectant for popular use. Notices 
of the contents and recommendations of these pamphlets 
have appeared in the newspapers, and we fear many per- 


ecrous agent. There is no gas so suffocating and destruc- 
tive to animal and vegetable life as the sulphurous acid, 
and operative chemists guard more carefully against its 
escape in the laboratory, in preparing the aqueous solu- 
tions and alkaline sulphites, than almost any other-sub- 


Our gardener, in our absence the past winter, having 
read in some newspaper that it would destroy the green 
aphis upon plants, filled the greenhouse with the gas, and 


| plants, and nearly lost his own life. Whoever undertakes 


to ‘“fumigate” their buildings by burning sulphur accord- 


ing to the recommendations of these publications, will 
perform a very dangerous experiment, and it is our duty 
to warn our readers against it. 

Sulphurous acid is undoubtedly a powerful disinfectant, 
and in some hands might be used with great efficiency ; 
but we do not believe that any directions or cautions can 
be given in regard to its employment which will render 
it safe for general use by “ farmers,” “ gardeners,” “ sta- 
blers,” ete. 


Questions and Answers. 


You state in the Journal that it is published bi-monthly ; 
in accordance with this, ought it not to be published twice 
a month, instead of once in two months? =m 


As quite a number of journals issued once in two months 
call them bi-monthly, we supposed the form of statement 
had a well-understood meaning. The “ American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy” announces upon the cover that it is 
issued bi-monthly,” meaning by that once in two months. 


We presume but few fail to so understand it. Ultimately. 
we intend to make the Journal a monthly, or perhaps ~ 


semi-monthly publication. * 

How can nitro-glycerine be safely kept for experimen- 
tal purposes in small quantities ? S. M., Iowa. 

It may be kept in the form of tincture, dissolving it in 
strong alcohol, one part to eight of alcohol. When wantéd 
for use, the addition of water precipitates the nitro-gly- 
cerine, and it may be secured for use by decanting the 
water. 

Will you please inform me what “ Chimogene” is? 

Drves. 

Chimogene is the name given toa highly volatile sub- 
stance discovered by Prof. Vanderweyde, which he re- 
commends as an anesthetic agent. The meaning of the 
term is “cold-generator.” It has not been used in this 
country. 

As you have had much experience in practical chemis- 
try, may I be permitted to inquire if the use of water can 
be economically employed in stoves, or other contrivances 


for heating, whereby increase of heat is obtained ? 
CaLoric. 


We answer, 2o. This idea is a fallacy which has long 
occupied the public mind, and ought to be dispelled. The 
notion of decomposing water, separating it into its gas- 
eous constituents, by the combustion of coal in stoves, 
and then burning the gases, is absurd. The well under- 
stood principle of the correlation of forces settles the 
point, and any attempts of the kind, with the view of ob- 
taining economical results, will be attended with failure. 

What is probably the correct chemical explanation of 


the reactions which take place in the production of nitro- 
glycerine ? CHEMIST. 


The most convenient way of answering this inquiry is 
by the use of chemical symbols, and as our correspondent 
signs himself chemist, he will probably understand them. 
It is supposed that the nitrie acid 3NO° splits into 83NO# 
and O°, which latter combines with 3H from the glyce- 
rine = C* H® O° to 3HO, while the 3NO! take the place of 
3H in the glycerine, and produce the compound nitro- 
glycerine C°H® (NO) O°. This probably is the correct 
view, although there is some slight difference of opinion 
among chemists. We would remark in this connection 
that it is impossible to conceive of any explosive agent 
more terrible than this. In some experiments in our 
laboratory the disruptive force of nitro-glycerine has 
been shown to be very great. The noise accompanying 
the explosion of even minute quantities is deafening. In 
one instance, the concussion resulting from exploding 
about three drops, by striking with a hammer, was so 
extreme as to produce deafness in one ear, which after 
two weeks has not been wholly removed. 
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Carbolate of Lime. 


Carbolic acid unites with lime, forming a carbolate, in 
which form it is well adapted for use as a cheap disinfect- 
ant and deodorizer. The crystallized acid and solution 
are prepared with.great purity for medicinal and surgical 
uses, and therefore they are quite expensive. They may 
be used for disinfecting sick-rooms and night vessels, for 
the destruction of parasites and insects on plants, &c., but 
for cleansing stables, barn-yards, cess-pools, and for de- 
stroying insects in orchards, &c., the carbolate of lime is 
the article needed. 

We have made arrangements for the extensive manu- 
facture of carbolate of lime, believing it to be the most 
valuable of all known disinfectants. Those who have read 
the articles upon carbolic acid published in the Journal 
will clearly understand its nature and value. The cost 
to the consumer is not greater than chloride of lime, so 
extensively used, and as a prompt and certain disinfect- 
ant it is far more valuable. The odor is not unpleasant 
to most people, resembling that of coal tar or kreosote. 
We put it in Packages of 10, 20, 50, and 100 pounds, so as 
The 
ten-pound packages cost $1.25 each, the larger ones less 


to make it convenient for druggists and consumers. 


in proportion to quantity. 


. 


A Cheap Furnace for Chemical Experiments. 


A correspondent, who is an amateur chemist, sends a 
drawing and description of a cheap furnace, which he 
says he has used successfully for two years. He takes a 
piece of eight-inch stove funnel, twelve or fourteen inches 
high, and furnished with a cap at the top, which can be 
removed at pleasure. At the bottom a small hole is cut 
in the. side to receive the pipe from a blower, and the 
whole funnel is lined inside with pipe clay mixed with 
sand. 

Three inches from the bottom the lining is increased 
in thickness and receives some bits of wire, which forma 
grate. The blower is eight inches diameter, and three 
wide, having four fans made of sheet iron} tin, or even 


‘pasteboard, as is also its case, and is driven by a small 


pulley belting from a larger one designed to be turned by 
hand. The whole arrangement can be secured toa board, 
that portion under the furnace being protected by sheet- 
iron. 

In such a furnace our correspondent says he has melted 
cast-iron and manganese ina few minutes. He prefers 
coke to coal, as giving a more intense heat. His sugges- 
tions appear to be valuable to amateurs who do not wish 
to incur the expense of a complete apparatus. — Scienti/ic 
American. 


CoNSTIPATION. — Atropia.— Atropia, when it has been 
taken internally for a few days, produces slight relaxation 
of the bowels, and if constipation existed it is removed. 
The stools, however, are but little altered in character, 
and the intestinal secretion but slightly increased. ‘This 


peculiar action of atropia arises from its depriving the 


mucous membrane of the bowel of its mucous cover- 
ing, whereby the feces more readily excite muscular 
action. The action of atropia differs from that of com- 
mon purgatives in that its relaxing power is not followed 
by a disposition to constipation. In cases of simple 
constipation the following plan of treatment is the best: 
R. Magnesiz sulphatis 3j.; acidi sulphurici aromat. drops 


x.; tinct. aurantii 3j.; aque ad 3j. M. Let the above 
draugl].: be given the first thing in the morning and last 
thing st night, on an empty stomach, and let one-six- 


ticth of a grain of atropia be added to the draught at 
bedtime. 


Yo Wash CALIco witHouT Fapine.— Infuse three 
gills of salt in four quarts of water; put the calico in while 
hot, and leave it till cold, and in this way the colors are 
rendered permanent, and will not fade by subsequent 
washing. So saysalady who has frequently made the 
experiment. 
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The article upon Zymotic Diseases in our last number 
awakened so much attention and interest, that we are 
induced to present the following upon fevers, by Dr. 
Jones. It is well worthy of careful perusal, as it pre- 
sents some new ideas regarding the cause and nature of 
disease. 

Fevers. 


BY DR. H. BENCE JONES, F.R.S. 


Of all the modified peroxidations that can occur in the 
body, small-pox is the most definite, because the poison 
can be got apart, and the quantity necessary for producing 
the action can be fixed, and through the most glorious 
discovery of vaccination it can be set in action whenever 
we please. We can almost see it passing from the cellu- 
lar tissue into the blood, and from the blood into every 
particle of every texture, rendering it incapable of un- 
dergoing the same action again. 

Let us look a little closer at this action of small-pox 
poison. If the minutest particle of substance, a little 
dried albuminoid substance, in a peculiar chemical state 
of action, on a lancet, or in the dust of the air, is put into 
the cellular tissue or is inhaled into the lungs, it passes 
on to the blood, and through it into every texture. Ina 
few days the chemical actions of oxidation and nutrition 
throughout the body are altered, and the particle of mat- 
ter has reproduced itself immeasurably. The violently 
increased chemical action, the peroxidation, is shown by 
the increased heat of the body, the violent fever. The 
altered nutrition is evident not only in the eruption of 
pustules in the cellular tissue under the skin, but in the 
altered condition of the blood and in all the textures of 
the body; each particle of substance being rendered in- 
capable of undergoing the same process again, and by 
assimilation every future particle that takes the place of 
every modified particle is also generally incapable of 
being modified again. 

Throughout the course of the general peroxidation, and 
more especially at the end of the fermentation, local per- 
oxidations often come on in any part of the body. Inflam- 
mations of the eyes, the ears, the mucous membranes, 
the joints, the serous membranes, the parenchymatous 
tissues, anywhere an unmodified peroxidation is ready 
to begin, and this easily gives rise to suppuration or 
causes obstructions which the feeble circulation cannot 
overcome, 

The most striking facts concerning this small-pox fer- 
ment are, first, the very small quantity of substance that 
produces so much effect; secondly, the immeasurable 
increase of the poison in the body, each pustule having 
the same property as the original ferment; thirdly, the 
period of incubation during which the poison must at 
first slowly increase in every texture, and there give rise 
to the modified peroxidation and altered nutrition which 
constitute the attack. 

The poison of scarlet fever, of measles, and of typhus, 
though less tangible, are not less substantial than the 
small-pox ferment. Like it, they can most probably be 
dried and carried from place to place, and pass into the 
mouth with the dust which we each moment inhale or 
swallow. In chemical composition scarlet fever, measles, 
and typhus ferments most probably resemble albumen in 
complexity, and, like albumen, they may be altered in 
composition and action by heat, alcohol, arsenic, tar 
acids, and many metallic salts. As soon as they reach 
any spot where they can oxidize, they set up an oxidation 
and reproduction in each contiguous particle of albumi- 
nous substance. From the cellular tissue, the air passa- 
ges, or the stomach or bowels, the contact action spreads 


into the blood, and there it multiplies, whilst it is carried | 


into all the capillaries, and through them into every 
texture of the body; then the increased oxidation and 
formation of ferment becomes most violent, and fever to 
a greater or less degree is present. Long after the 
strongest action is reached, a slower action continues, 
and at any time or in any part or texture of the body, 
whilst the specific chemistry is going on, an ordinary 
local peroxidation may be lit up, and a more or less acute 
inflammation may be added to or follow the fever which 
the ferment has produced. 

During the height of the fermentation in typhus fever, 
the heat may rise to 5, 6, or even 10° Fah. above the 
ordinary temperature ; and when the fermentation is end- 


ed, the albuminous textures of the body are so changed 
that they are incapable of going through the same 
process again. Between these two results there are 
innumerable other products of chemical change, varying 
with the kind and degree of fermentation. In typhus 
fever it is said that urea is increased and carbonic acid, 
diminished. To these and a multitude of other chemical 
questions regarding fermentation chemistry will give 
definite answers; but of all questions, one of the most 
difficult to answer and yet one of the most important, is 
the amount of oxygen that is consumed in the different 
kinds and degrees of peroxidation which can take place 
within us. 

In each organ, according to the intensity of the action 
set up by the ferment, altered functions may arise, and 
these may be still more altered when ah ordinary peroxi- 
dation at the same time takes place. Thus the brain, 
heart, lungs, kidneys, liver, or any texture composing 
these organs, may show by more or less wrong mechan 
ical results the effect of the ordinary or modified peroxi- 
dation; and the effects of the fever and of the inflamma- 
tion may be so mixed that neither during life nor after 
death may any accurate separation be possible. 

Closely related in chemical composition to these violent 
ferments are the less active ferments of ague and typhoid 
fever. There is so little difference in the chemical 
composition of vegetable and animal substances that the 
distinction between animal and vegetable poisons is no 
longer possible. Vegetable albuminous matter under- 
going change may produce almost, if not quite, exactly 
the same poison as animal albuminous matter. Hence, 
probably, the resemblance between ague poison and the 
typhoid fever poison, and the possibility that sometimes 
one and sometimes the other of these poisons may be 
formed from the same changing matter under different 
circumstances. 

Ague ferment is probably a highly complex nitro- 
genous substance, capable of being dried and carried by 
the wind far from the place where it was produced. It 
enters by the mouth with the dust, and, like animal or 
vegetable alkaloids, it passes from the blood into every 
texture of the body, and acts on each much or little, 
according to its chemical properties. Probably it acts 
most strongly on the nerves that regulate oxidation, 
causing for a time contraction of the arterial vessels, and 
consequent suboxidation everywhere. The increased ob- 
struction of the small arteries reacts on the tension of 
the blood, and this produces increased contraction of the 
heart, which continues to increase until the obstruction 
yields, and a state of peroxidation is set up, by which the 
poison is partially destroyed. During the remission, 
probably the poison is reproduced until sufficient, in 
from one day to three days, is formed to go through the 
same action again. 

This theory of ague admits of a reasonable explanation 
of the action of quinine and arsenic in stopping the par- 
oxysms of the complaint. On the ague poison itself 
quinine and arsenic may have no action, but they pass 
into every texture from the blood, and combining with 
the nervous substance on which the ague poison acts, 
they form a compound on which the ague poison is inca- 
pable of producing an effect before it is’ oxidized and 
destroyed. 

The ague poison, unlike the small-pox or typhus fever 
ferment, instead of protecting the body by making it 
incapable of undergoing the same action again, makes 
the nerves more ready, on the slightest renewal of the 
poison, to undergo the same action again; so that it has 
been said that the ague poison may lie dormant for years. 
It is far more probable that a much smaller quantity of 
the poison can produce the return of the symptoms than 
that the original ferment should retain its properties for 
months, or even for years, after its first action had passed 
by. In this respect, and in some others, the action of 
ague poison proves that it is a very peculiar ferment, and 
hence, though I have placed it near to the typhoid ferment 
because of its origin, I must shortly point out to you the 
different effect which the true typhoid ferment produces. 

The typhoid ferment is probably formed out of vegeta- 
ble or animal albuminous substance. In sewers, in drains, 
in ditches, possibly even in the drains of the human 
body, a substance may be formed which is not volatile in 
itself, but by foul gases or currents of air can be carried 
into the mouth, and in some period between a tew hours 


| and fourteen days it sets up a modified peroxidation. 


id 


More slowly absorbed and less rapidly reproduced and 
changed than typhus ferment, it passes into the blood, 
and from it into each texture; whilst some of the poison 
has a local action on the glands of the small intestine, 
and produces increased action, effusion, obstruction, and 
retrograde action, causing ulceration, sloughing, and even 
perforation, by which mechanically the contents of the 
bowel may escape and an uncontrollable simple peroxi- 
dation may be set up. The poison that has passed into 
the tissues acts on each organ more slowly than the 
typhus poison; still, like it everywhere, it gives rise to 
altered functions, and everywhere local peroxidations are 
ready to occur; bronchitis, pneumonia, peritonitis, tubu- 
lar nephritis, cystitis —any of these and many other in- 
flammations may be set up at any time during the course 
of the fever. Probably the substances produced by the 
increased chemical action in typhus and typhoid fever 
will be found to be very similar. There may be the same 
amount of heat, the same excess of urea, the same ex- 
cess of antecedent substances from which the urea is 
formed; possibly the same consumption of oxygen when 
the same temperature in each fever occurs; but in the 
properties of the ferment formed in the body a distinct 
difference of diffusibility must exist, the typhus poison 
passing with greater ease into neighboring bodies; whilst 
the typhoid poison rarely, if ever, is communicated by 
infection. 

Mechanical Disorders that arise out of the Chemical Er- 
rors in Fevers.—In all fevers the loss of mechanical 
power is quite as remarkable as the increase of chemical 
action. The chief amount of energy liberated by the 
action of oxygen in the body seems expended in the pro- 
duction of heat, so that far less than the ordinary amount 
of power remains to be employed in the production of 
mechanical motion. The muscles may be considered as 
machines for the conversion of chemical force into me- 
chanical motion. How this is done cannot be explained 
in the present state of our knowledge of the mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical actions in the muscle; but that the 
muscular force arises from some equivalent force, and 
sooner or later must come from the chemical force in 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, opens an immense field 
for investigation, and is easier of belief than that force 
should be each moment created and destroyed. The 
amount of sugar and fat present in any muscle would 
soon be used up if in the working of the muscle itself 
fresh fuel was not produced. The action of oxygen on 
the syntonin in the muscle may be direct, and may give 
rise to the force required; but it is more probable that 
the syntonin splits into substances of two classes, one 
ending in urea, which is incapable almost of combustion, 
the other in inosit, whieh would immediately give water 
and carbonic acid. 

In fever the poisonous ferment in the muscle probably 
determines a different chemical action from that which 
takes place in the muscle in health. The increased heat 
and increased urea mark the increased action, but loss of 
motor-power in the muscles shows that the conversion of 
chemical into mechanical force does not take place. 

This mechanical disorder becomes by its action on the 
muscles of respiration or circulation the source of com- 
plications and dangers in fever to which I must shortly 
allude. Gradually in the course of fevers the sounds of 
the heart may be found to become more and more feeble, 
and the respiration, without any wrong in the lung, be- 
comes shallow and weak from the diminished power in 
the muscular tissue. The diminished tension in the 
arteries has a direct effect upon the circulation through 
the capillaries, and the motion in the veins is more or 
less stopped; hence congestion of blood in the venous 
system occurs, hemorrhages, effusions, and coagulations 
in the veins may take place anywhere. The imperfect 
action of the muscles of respiration produces the same 
mechanical effects in the circulation through the lungs; 
imperfect oxygenation takes place in the lungs from the 
stoppage of blood in the pulmonary veins; without any 
inflammation, edema of the lungs, hypostatic consolida- 
tion, may occur. The circulation through the lungs is so 
feeble that even the force of gravity acting on the blood 
in the lungs cannot be counteracted, and accumulation 
takes place in the most dependent parts. 

The muscles of the bladder are also so weakened that 
the urine accumulates, and frequently external muscular 
pressure is required, after the catheter has been passed, 
to cause the urine to flow. 


In another large class of zymotic diseases the qualita- 
tive and quantitative errors of oxidation are scarcely 
detectable, whilst the qualitative and quantitative errors 
of nutrition chiefly mark the action of the poison. 

Of these diseases true syphilis may be taken as the 
type. 

It can scarcely now be doubted that the actions of two 
poisons have been included under the term syphilis. 
| The first, like impetigo, is capable of being communi- 
cated, and often repeated, because it exists only locally, 
or passes up to the nearest lymplratic glands; whilst in 
the true syphilis the poison from the local sore enters 
the blood and passes from it into each texture, where it 
multiplies and produces changes of nutrition, and, partly 
unchanged and partly changed in composition, passes 
out perhaps in each secretion. 

This true syphilitic ferment resembles very closely the 
small-pox ferment in the universal diffusion of the poi- 
son, and in the consequent protection it gives from 
another attack by rendering a second similar change in 
each texture impossible. The protective power of the 
alteration is to a slighter degree extended to the progeny 
through the germ and spermatozoon; so that a race 
partly protected by inheritance may suffer less from 
these diseases than a purer race, whose textures are free 
to undergo the full change which constitutes the disease. 
Both poisons give rise to increased cell growths, effu- 
sions, oxidations, congestions, and ulcerations; and these 
may take place in any part of the body, for the poison 
exists everywhere. 

True syphilis differs, however, altogether from small- 
pox in its definiteness of course as to time. Syphilis 
produces no fever to terminate the fermentation in a 
definite period, and it may consequently remain active or 
dormant in the textures for years. 

It is vain now to ask what circumstances at the end of 
the fifteenth century produced the first modified albumi- 
noid matter which gave rise to the first true syphilitic 
poison. In cancer, which bears a distant resemblance to 
syphilis, although the spontaneous generation of the first 
cancer cell is daily occurring in some predisposed tex- 
ture, yet we are as yet quite unable to say what produces 
the first modified particle of matter which multiplies 
and communicates its composition to adjacent predis- 
posed textures by contact, and is carried by lymphatics 
and blood-vessels to every part of the body, and affects 
the nutrition of each part with which it comes in contact, 
provided the textures are in a condition to propagate the 
cancer cells, 

Another instance of spontaneous generation of a poi- 
sonous ferment is presented to us in rabies; and with 
this poison also, unless a peculiar condition of system 
exists, the ferment when inserted has no action; and 
here also our knowledge is at present unable to say 
what circumstances determine the formation of the first 
particle of poisonous saliva; except by its effects, the 
peculiar change in the albuminoid matter of the saliva in 
the present state of chemical knowledge could not be 
recognized. — Medical Times and Gazette. 


Liquor Bismuthi. 


Take of Subcarbonate of bismuth a troy-ounce ; 
Citric acid (in powder) 420 grains; 
Nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, a troy-ounce and a half; 
Pure caustic potassa 450 grains; 
Distilled water, 
Alcohol, each, a sufficient quantity. 


Dissolve, by gradual addition, the subcarbonate of bis- 
muth in the nitric acid, and, when effervescence has 
ceased, dilute the solution with a fluid-ounce and a half of 
distilled water; now add the citric acid, and stir until it 
is dissolved. In eight fluid-ounces of distilled water dis- 
solve the caustic potassa, and add this gradually to the 
acid solution. Permit the mixture to stand for six or 
eight hours, then transfer to a moistened paper filter, and 
wash the precipitate until the washings no longer contain 
nitrate of potassa. Transfer the still moist magma to a 
dish, and add, very gradually, water of ammonia until the 
precipitate is dissolved, and a neutral solution is obtained. 
Dilute this solution with an equal volume of distilled 
water, and treat half a fluid-ounce of the liquid with hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, in slight excess; wash the precipi- 
| tate on a tarred filter, dry on a water bath, and weigh. 
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Multiply the weight of the sulphide of bismuth by the 
fraction .908, to determine its equivalent in teroxide of 
bismuth. Apply the same ratio to the remainder of the 
liquid, and dilute it to such an extent that a fluid drachm 
shall contain one grain of teroxide of bismuth, seven- 
eighths of which measure must be made up with distilled 
water, and the remainder with alcohol. The average 
product of liquor bismuthi, from a troy-ounce of subcar- 
bonate of bismuth, was fifty fluid-ounces, indicating a loss 
of bismuth amounting to 7.6 per cent. 

This loss is occasioned by the slight solubility of citrate 
of bismuth in the washings, and though this portion may 
be recovered, it is too small in amount to compensate for 
the time and trouble necessarily expended in its separa- 
tion. — Journal of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Maynard’s Collodion. 


Dr. J. P. Maynard, of Dedham, Mass., was the first to 
suggest the use of collodion in surgery. In a paper read 
before the Norfolk District Medical Society he gives the 
following as his formula for preparing the article : — 


Take two parts of sulph. acid, sp. gr. 1.850, and one 
part nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.450. Mix them; allow the 
temperature to fall to about 100 Fahrenheit. Add to this, 
raw cotton, to point of saturation. Let it soak about one 
to two hours. Pour off the acids. Wash the cotton till 
litmus paper shows all acidity removed. Dry thorough- 
ly. The cotton will now be found to be converted into a 
gum, completely soluble in ether of about .750 sp. gr., or 
in pure ether 3 parts, and alcohol 95 per cent. 1 part. 
About two ounces of cotton thus prepared will make 
about one pint of collodion of proper consistency for sur- 
gical purposes. For photographic objects, a less amount 
will be sufficient. The conditions for success by this 
formula are simply precision in the details and careful 
manipulation, which a little experience will perfect. 


Recipes. 
EXTRACT OF VANILLA. 
Lake 'of Vanilla (good); 9.5) «tee eel toze 
aGranular:sugar,y. 0) Nin ole 2 OZ. 
u Simple syrup, , (6) gisele of cee lip te 


Dilute alcohol sufficient quantity. 


Cut the vanilla transversely in small sections and trit- 
urate it with sugar,until reduced to powder. Put this in 
a glass funnel prepared for percolation, and pour on 
diluted alcohol until a pint of tincture has passed; add 
this to the syrup and mix them. 


DR. HOSMER’S COUGH PILLS. 
Powdered opium, . 5 5 5 4 drachm. 
Powdered squills, . . ° a 1 Ww 
Powdered digitalis, . Se eth 
Tart. antimony, 5 musty s) ) AU.CratirS, 
Make 60 pills. Dose from $ to a whole pill at bedtime. 


This pill is stated to have been prescribed by Dr. 
Hosmer of Watertown, for more than forty years, with 
success. 

RHUBARB MIXTURE. 


Pulverized rhei, . 3 ; » 6 drachms. 


Calcined magnesia, : # “14 oz. 
White sugar, . : ° ‘ - 902. 
Essence peppermint, . . . 4drachms. 
Aquezammonia, . . . . #£6drachms. 
Diluted alcohol; = <7. "7". pint: 
Brandy, . < ; ‘ 2 - 402. 
Wateryetes, 38s Se” CRS P2kspimeas 


Mix and digest seven days. 


This is a pleasant and excellent preparation for chil- 
dren and adults, the favorite prescription of a well- 
known physician of Massachusetts. 


Carious TEETH—CARxBoLic AciD.—This is an excel- 


lent substitute for creasote in cleaning out the carious 
cavity of a bad tooth. It can be obtained pure, creasote 
rarely or never can. Creasote never allays toothache; 
carbolic acid will frequently do so. 
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STANDARD AND SPECIAL CHEMICALS, 


No, 150 Congress Street, Boston, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ACIDS, ALKALIES, ETHERS, CHLOROFORM, PREPARATIONS OF GOLD, SILVER, TIN, ZINC, LEAD, 


IRON, BISMUTH, MERCURY, eEvc., Etc. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS, 


CHARLES E. BILLINGS. 


FINE CHEMICALS USED IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


ALBION BR. CLAPP. 


Amone the large number of Chemical and Pharmaceutical substances manufactured by us, are several of a special character, or which are peculiar 


to our laboratory. We have upon our Price List, issued monthly, some remarks concerning these articles, which are given for the information of Drug- 


gists and Physicians who are constantly dispensing and prescribing them. We present the names of several, with the remarks appended. 


ACID, CARBOLIC, SOLUTION. 


Carbolic acid, in solution of proper strength for use by physicians, has been found very 
convenient and useful. This article, prepared by us, is well known and extensively used 
in all parts of the country. 


ACID, CHROMIC. 


In fine crimson crystals, much used for the destruction of warts and morbid growths. 
Used as a substitute for nitrate of silver, in ulcerations, erosions, etc. 


CANTHARIDAL ACETIC VESICANT. 


This article, originated by us, is well understood by physicians, It is the most prompt 
and convenient blistering liquid yet devised. The sale is rapidly increasing in all sec- 
tions. The cork under the cap should never be thrown aside, but kept firmly in place, to 
prevent evaporation. 


CANTHARIDAL ACETIC RUBEFACIENT, 


This produces milder effects upon the skin, and is designed as a substitute for mustard 
and other irritants. 


CERIUM, OXALATE, 


Used for obstinate vomiting arising from pregnancy and other causes, Dose, from one 
to three grains, in sugar or water, 


COD LIVER OIL. 


In the production of this oil, we endeavor to excel in purity, sweetness, and cleanliness, 
A large proportion of the products of the cod-fishery on the New England coast is sup- 
plied to the trade through us, and the oil we furnish is well known for its superior excel- 
lence, 


ETHER, SULPHURIC. 


We have relinquished the manufacture of all inferior grades of ether. We now furnish 
our pure concentrated ether, for dentists’ and surgeons’ use, only in packages holding 
one pound, 


ETHER SPIRITS NITROS. 


This superior officinal nitre we furnish only in one-pound packages. It does not keep 
well in larger, , 


FOOD, NUTRITIVE. 


Prof, Liebig, the distinguished chemist, first suggested this form of food, and used it in 
his family, Itis highly nutritious, easily prepared, and generally acceptable to invalids 
and children. The best malt from Canada barley, and the freshest wheat, are used in its 
preparation. It forms a rather dark soup, owing to the malt in the solution, and it has 
a sweet taste, which also arises from the malt, and not from added sugar, 


GLYCERINE, CHEM, PURE, 


This glycerine is equal to any produced in this country or Europe. Put-up in elegant 
wedge-shaped bottles of white glass. 


IODOFORM, 


This is a yery extraordinary substance, in scales of a yellow color and pearly lustre. It 
illustrates the remarkable change produced in a body by slight chemical combinations, 
Twenty-nine parts in thirty of the compound is iodine. 


INFUSUM OPIT DEODORATA, 


This is a new preparation of opium, prepared with the use of ether and water, by which 
the deleterious principles of opium are removed. It is intended to take the place of vari- 
ous elixirs and solutions, which are largely used, It is officinal in the new Pharma- 
copeeia, 


IRON CITRATE AND STRYCHNIA. 


A combination first prepared by us in 1858, It is now esteemed by physicians in all parts 
of the country as a most valuable remedial agent. Our preparation is readily soluble in 
cold water, and contains one per cent. of strychnine, one grain to one hundred of citrate 
of iron. Dose, 3 to 6 grains, 


IRON CITRATE AND QUININE. 


We have for many years prepared this after the English method, which renders it very 
soluble. Itis in beautiful scales of an emerald-green color, They should not be exp®sed 
to the light, as thereby their brilliancy and transparency are impaired; nor kept in damp 
places, because of its tendency to quick solution, 


IRON, PROTOXIDE, SOLU. 


This form of iron, originated by us, is well known in all parts of the country, Associated 
with bark, it forms the Elixir of Bark and Iron, which is receiving so great attention 
from physicians and inyalids all over the United States and Canada. We furnish it only 
in standard bottles holding 16 oz, 


PROPYLAMIN. 


Prepared by us since 1859, and used extensively in cases of rheumatism. Put up in 1-2 
and 1-4 oz, glass stoppered vials, which should always be securely closed. The chloride 


formerly prepared by us we do not now make, as physicians find it possesses little or no 
medicinal value, 


SODA, BI-SULPHITE, LIQUOR, 


This is a new remedy for which considerable inquiry has arisen, Used for yeasty yomit- 
ing, depraved or morbid secretions, and for the destruction of parasitic plants, etc. Will 
not keep in crystals, 


SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES COMP. (Liz, Sopa, Porassa, Iron.) 


The Syrups of Hypophosphite salts are the same as prepared by us for the past eight 
years. They contain but little sugar, and the salts used are perfectly pure. The syrups 
have become standard articles, and are extensively prescribed in all sections of the 
country. 


SYRUP IODIDE OF LIME, 


This is a new and elegant form in which to administer the iodide of lime, It is pleasant 
to the eye and taste, and of the highest efficacy as an alteratiye and tonic, It is very 
largely in demand, 


FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA WITH IODIDE OF LIME. 


A combination of sarsaparilla with iodide of lime has long been desired by the profession 
and invalids, It is put up in a form so as to supersede the numerous secret preparations 
of the kind, and is sold exclusively by many druggists as a popular and reliable prepara- 
tion. 


VALERIANATE AMMONIA ELIXIR. 


This article, so long prepared by us; is too well known to need particular description, 
The preparation is approved of by all who haye made trial of it, 
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In the following remarks upon Professor Liebig’s food, 
by Dr. Hassall, he differs in opinion from Professor 
Liebig as respects the preparation of the malt. Having 
prepared this food in large quantities since first sug- 
gested, and used it freely, our experience leads us to 
regard Professor Liebig as correct in having the malt 
coarsely ground, and straining out the husks in the prepa- 
ration. Where they are ground up with the malt flour, 
they are apt to produce irritation upon the bowels, and 
therefore should be excluded. Dr. Hassall, as regards low 
It is better not to 


boil the preparation as directed by Liebig. 


temperature in cooking, is correct. 


Liebig’s Food for Infants and Invalids. 
BY DR. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL. 


In the preparation of this food, the two principal 
objects at which Liebig aimed were, first, to produce a 
food which should resemble human milk in the relative 
proportions of its heat-giving and flesh-forming constit- 
uents; and, second, to reduce it to the state most easy of 
digestion and assimilation. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that the 
formula given by Liebig, although it furnishes an article 
having about the same relative composition as human 
milk, is yet of twice its strength, or, to use the words of 
Liebig himself, it contains ‘the double concentration of 
woman's milk;” and therefore there is reason to believe 
that in some cases this food will prove too rich for the 
infant’s stomach, and will require dilution. 

It appears to me that the great merit of Liebig’s prepa- 
ration consists in the use of malt flour as a constituent of 
the food; this, from the diastase contained in it, exer- 
cises, when the fluid food or soup is properly prepared, 
a most remarkable influence upon the starch, quickly 
transforming it into dextrin and sugar, so that, in the 
course af a few minutes, the food, from being thick and 
sugarless, becomes comparatively thin and very sweet. 
That the action of the diastase on the starch is very 
considerable, is amply proved by the following analysis :— 

Uneooked Food. 
Albuminous matter. . 9.25 grains per cent. 


Dried Cooked Food. 
Albuminous matter : 15.84 grains per cent. 
“cc 


Patty matter . : ’ 8.49 

Sugar or glucose . . 37.73 e 

Sugar of milk 10.90 e: 

Dextrin and starch . 27.04 UG 
Total - - 100.00 


It will be observed, by an examination of the above 
figures, that a very large proportion of the starch has 
become converted, in the course of the preparation of 
the food, into sugar. 

Correct and ingenious as are the principles upon which 
this food has been designed, yet the directions given for 
its preparation sre certainly open to considerable im- 
provement. Thus Liebig directs that the malt should be 
ground in a common coffee-mill and the coarse powder 
passed through a sieve. his necessitates the subsequent 
straining of the food, —a tedious operation, — in order to 
remove the bran and remaining particles of husk. And, 
further, that the food should be put upon a “ gentle fire” 
previous to its being finally boiled. Now, a gentle heat 
may mean almost any temperature nearly up to the 
boiling point; and, since the action of the diastase is 
destroyed at about 150 deg. Fah., the temperature ought 
never to be allowed to exceed that degree. 

I recommend, therefore, that the malt should be well 
freed from husk and finely ground; that the wheat flour 
should be lightly baked; and, finally, that a thermometer 
should be employed in the preparation of the food. In- 
deed, in some samples recently submitted to me by 
Messrs. Savory and Moore, I find that the first two 
points noticed have been attended to, and that they use 
malt freed from husk and finely ground, and the wheat 
flour baked. 

The effect of baking the wheat flour is to partially cook 
the starch entering into its composition, so that less heat 
is required in the preparation of the liquid food. I find 
that a temperature ranging between 140 deg. and 148 deg. 
is amply sufficient to effect the complete transformation 
and solution of the starch and corpuscles, and, indeed, to 
cook the food sufficiently. — Lanect. 


Tape-worm and Pork-eaters. 


It has been a common impression, in many sections, 
that the tape-worm is produced from éating pork. Mr. 
H. A. Wilder, an African missionary of the American 
Board, communicates a note to the Scientific American, in 
which some facts are stated that contradict this idea. He 
says:— 


Now it is a fact that throughout this colony, and among 
all the Kaflir tribes, pork is considered an abomination, 
and is never tasted while they are in a heathen state. It 
is also a fact that not one person in a hundred is free from 
tape-worm. It passes from them in enormous quantities, 
often without agency of medicine, as though the bowels 
became so full of the animal that a part must be dis- 
charged to make room for the new growth. The only 
remedy they know, and that grows abundantly in this 
country, is the male fern. 

On the other hand, those natives who have adopted Eu- 
ropean styles of living, eating pork, are not, so far as my 
observation extends, so much troubled with tape-worm 
as the wild natives. The diet of the latter consists chiefly 
of Indian corn and sour milk. They eat the flesh of cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., but never of hogs or 
fowls. 

One thing more I will mention, which may be of use to 
others. I have found rock oil—kerosene—a most effect- 
ive vermifuge. I give it as an enema for the pin-worm, 
and by the mouth and as an enema for other kinds. It is 
free from the irritation which spirits of turpentine pro- 
duces, and is quite as efficient. Has anybody else had the 
same experience ? 


Cirric, ACETIC, AND Carpoxic Acips.— Citric, acetic 
and carbolic acids, when applied in a diluted state to 
cancerous tumors, have a powerful effect in removing 
pain. The carbolic acid has a powerful effect in correct- 
ing the offensive foetor of cancerous discharges. All 
three have a solvent effect on cancerous tissue, the citric 
acid least, the acetic acid next in degree, and the carbolic 
acid most. When a weak solution of carbolic acid is 
applied to cancer cells under the microscope, they are 
dissolved, and the nucleus even disappears almost en- 
tirely. In a case of mammary tumor, to which it was 
applied, the thick, serrated, and everted edges disap- 
peared, and cicatrization of many of the sores occurred. 
The following is the best formula: — Acidi carbolici 
3 iss.; spiritus vini rectificati 3j.; aquae ad tbij. 


Cheap Ice Pitcher. 


The following simple mode of keeping ice-water for a 
long time in a common pitcher, is worth knowing. We 
have tried it. Place between two sheets of paper (news- 
paper will answer, thick brown is better) a layer of cotton 
batting, about half an inch in thickness; fasten the ends 
of paper and batting together, forming a circle; then sew 
or paste a crown over one end, making a box the shape of 
a stove-pipe hat, minus the rim. Place this over an ordi- 
nary pitcher filled with ice-water,—making it deep 
enough to rest on the table so as to exclude the air, — and 
the reader will be astonished at the length of time his ice 
will keep, and the water remain cold after the ice has 
melted. 


STORAGE OF GuN-corton.—Gun-cotton is now made 
into ropes for storage, and kept under water. When an 
order is received at the manufactory, a few hours suftice 
to send the cotton on its way. It has been found that by 
making the ropes with many air channels through the 
mass, the cotton explodes almost instantaneously, and is 
as violent in action as the strongest fulminates. Charges 
for guns are now made into two parts; an exterior com- 
posed of cotton of loose texture (the ignition of which 
starts the ball), and an interior of a denser material, 
which supplies the gas necessary to keep up the con- 
stantly accelerating speed of the ball. The result is great 
gain in initial velocity. Compared with powder in an 
Enfield rifle the cotton gave a trajectory having an in- 
curvation of 34 inches, the powder 3 inches, in the first 
100 yards. 


Buve Ink rrom PrussiAN Buiur.— By the following 
process, M. Vogel has always obtained a good solid blue 
ink with Prussian blue and oxalic acid: Dissolve in a 
matrass, in a large quantity of water, ten grammes of 
sulphate of protoxide of iron; boil, and then add sufiicient 
nitric acid to sesquioxidize all the iron. Then add a solu- 
tion of yellow prussiate of potash, containing ten grammes 
of this salt, and leave the precipitate to deposit. After 
decanting the supernatant liquid, throw the deposit on a 
filter, wash it with cold water, and leave it to drain until 
it can be easily raised from the filter with a knife. Then, 
without further drying, mix it in a porcelain mortar with 
two grammes of oxalic acid in crystals. Let the reaction 
continue for an hour, then gradually add 400 cubic centi- 
metres of water. This produces a dark blue solution, 
which, even after long standing, does not precipitate. — 
Moniteur Scientifique. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF HypROcELE.— Dr. Jollie rec- 
ommends the following plan, which he has followed for 
some years, and invariably with success: 

“Ttap the hydrocele by trocar and cannula in the usual 
way, draw off the fluid, and then introduce through the 
cannula into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis a common ~ 
surgeon’s probe, which has been previously coated for ar 
inch of its length with nitrate of silver. I prepare the 
probe by heating the extremity to a dull red heat in the 
flame of a gas-light, and placing it in a little finely- 
powdered nitrate of silver, and then again subjecting the 
probe to the heat, so as to form a smooth coating to the 
instrument. If your correspondent and other surgeons 
will make use of this method, they will, I have no doubt, 
quickly, effectually, and cheaply relieve their patients of 
a troublesome complaint.” — Lancet. 


MERCURIALIZED COLLODION AS AN APPLICATION. TO 
ConpDYLoMATA.— A patient aged fifty-six, under the care 
of Dr. G. Finco of Padua, had around the anus a large 
number of condylomata, which had increased in size 
under the use of nitrate of silver. Dr. Finco mixed 
twenty-five centigrammes of corrosive sublimate with fifty- 
two grammes of collodion, and, having shaken the mix- 
ture well, applied it with a brush over the two largest 
tumors. The next day, these had almost disappeared. 
In the course of sixteen days, Dr. Finco destroyed more 
than sixty condylomata; and the patient had no return 
of his disease. — British Medical Journal. 
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Chemistry of the Sea. 
BY JAMES R. NICHOLS. 


While standing by the shore of the sea, contemplating 
its solemn grandeur, and reflecting upon its mysteries, 
we are apt to overlook some of the interesting and won- 
derful facts connected with its chemical history and 
character. It is natural that what is palpable to the 
eye, and so well calculated to awaken sublime and po- 
etic emotions, should overpower the desire to study the 
“hidden things” of God, as connected with the great 
deep. It would be difficult at the sea-side to obtain lis- 
teners toa lecture upon the chemistry of the sea, but I 
venture to assume that under the less busy and exciting 
circumstances of home, where in these cool autumn 
months most of my readers may be found, the topic will 
not prove devoid of interest. 

That which usually first arrests the attention of visitors 
to the sea, is the bitter and saline character of the waters, 
and the inquiry is made, From whence arises this remark- 
able condition? It may be said in reply, that it is but an 
exageeration.of that of ordinary lakes, and rivers, and 
springs; the same materials exist in them, only, in most 
instances, in infinitesimal quantities. As the atmosphere 
is the grand reservoir into which all gaseous or vaporous 
bodies pass, so the sea is the vast receptacle into which 
all the soluble substances washed from the earth are de- 
posited. All kinds of soluble matter, washed out by per- 
colating rains, descend to the ocean, by the agency of 
brooks and rivers, and as there is no outlet, no streams 
running from it, to carry them away, and as in the pro- 
cess of evaporation they are left behind, these soluble 
salts and minerals have been accumulating for ages, until 
All 
bodies of water on the globe, into which rivers flow, but 


they form prominent constituents of the waters. 


from which there is no outlet, except by evaporation, 
The Great Salt Lake in 
Utah, that of Aral, near the Caspian, and the Dead Sea, 
The 
Utah basin is filled with a saturated solution of this sub- 


must necessarily be salt lakes. 
in Judea, are remarkable examples of this kind. 


stance. This excessive saline condition is probably due 
to the existence of large bodies of salt in close proximity, 
or somewhere within the reach of streams that flow into 
it. Chloride of sodium, or common salt, is one of the 
most abundant of all the soluble substances found upon 
our earth, and consequently it predominates in sea waters. 
But while it is the most abundant and perhaps the most 
useful, it is by no means the only valuable substance 
carried into the sea. In quantity, next after salt, come 


NumeBer III. 


certain combinations of magnesia, next salts of lime, the 
carbonate held in solution by excess of carbonic acid, 
then small quantities of potash and oxide of iron, and, 
lastly, a trace of a most remarkable elementary body, 
iodine. 

It seems a triflmg and unimportant matter, this trace 
of the latter substance in sea water. The quantity is so 
infinitesimally small as scarcely to be recognized by 
chemical tests even after condensation by evaporation. 
Prior to the year 1812 this element was unknown. It was 
not found in plants, or rocks, or earths, or springs, in 
quantities appreciable to the chemistry of the last century, 
and even now we only know that a few atoms exist in the 
little watercress, and a few other aquatic plants, and in 
some springs and rocks, but from none of these sources 
could probably a single ounce be obtained. By the sol- 
vent power of water the minute quantities found upon 
the earth are taken up and deposited in the sea, and 
there the Almighty, foreseeing that this substance would 
be required in the arts to be cultivated by man, has pro- 
vided a way by which it may be secured and appropri- 
ated to his purposes. 

But before dwelling more particularly upon iodine, let 
us return to a brief consideration of the uses in sea water 
of some of the other soluble constituents. Everything 
in nature certainly has some palpable use. It is no ac- 
cident or casual circumstance that the sea contains large 
quantities of the lime and magnesia salts. What stupen- 
dous results flow from this soluble carbonate of lime! 
Without it where could shell-fish procure their coverings, 
or the coral polyps the material for their curious struc- 
tures? The shell of the clam, the oyster, the snail, the 
lobster, etc., is composed almost wholly of carbonate 
of lime; from what source do the fish obtain their 
calcareous coverings? Young oysters in two or three 
years acquire a size suited to be used as an article of 
human food. The little gelatinous speck floating in the 
water at birth has through some channel obtained two or 
three ounces of solid stone armor in the short space of 
thirty or forty months. It had no power to chisel it from 
limestone cliffs, and they are not always found in the vi- 
cinity of calcareous deposits. It has absorbed or drawn it 
from the water in which it moves ; no other source supplies 
it. How immense are the beds of shell-fish upon the 
shores of the ocean! what a vast concentration of the lime, 
once held in solution, is effected by these feeble creatures, 
ranked among the lowest in the order of animate cre- 
ation ! 

But still more wonderful is the work of the coral polyps. 
The geologist and the navigator -will readily appreciate 
the extent to which the surface of the globe has been 
altered and modified, both in ancient and modern. times, 
by the silent labors of myriads of these creatures, all 
Thee 
whole peninsula of Florida has been manufactured out of 


engaged in the production of calcareous matter. 
sea water by the little polyps. We are indebted to them 
for our marble houses, tombstones, and mantel-pieces. 


Powers’s Greek Slave, pronounced by admirers of stat- 
»~P y 


Se 


uary to be “instinct with life,” was probably once so, in 
an actual rather than poetical sense. The marble is made 


up of the, relics of these animals, and if from comminu- 


| tion they are not apparent to the eye, the microscope will 


show them. It is probable that nearly if not quite all 
limestone rock, in whatever form it is found, is of animal 
origin, and produced from the waters of the sea: 

We now understand how vast quantities of lime are re- 
moved from sea water by the agency of living organisms ; 
it remains to notice the channels through which iodine is 
separated, and placed in our hands for use in medicine 
and the arts. Human industry and science could never 
separate this element from sea water in any considerable 
quantity, and the power denied to man has been bestowed 
upon a slimy, repulsive weed. It is fortunate for us that 
the deep-sea plants have had conferred upon them a 
strange appetite, and that the food they seek is in part 
the sparsely disseminated atoms of iodine. It is probable 
that this constituent of sea water is in some way con- 
nected with the well-being of submarine vegetation, and 
that it is indispensable to its growth. 

Through what feeble agencies stupendous results are 
attained! The little polyps build teefs and islands; 
the sea-plants (which every wave tears from their rocky 
homes), with their millions of open mouths, suck from 
the surrounding waters and appropriate as food tons upon 
tons of substances, otherwise unobtainable, and without 
which one of the most beautiful and important arts could 
have no existence. Seaweed thus has the remarkable 
power of abstracting from water, iodine. Let us inquire 
by what process of chemical manipulation it is forced to 
disgorge its precious treasures. 

All deep-sea plants are more or less rich in iodine; but 
the Palmata digitata, that leather-like and greasy weed, 
with long round stalk and wide branches, has it in greatest 
abundance. The Irish call it tangle or leach, and it is 
found strewn along our shores in large quantities after 
storms. But even this holds but a very small quantity. 
Every ounce of iodine upon the shelves of the apothecary 
has required at least fowr hundred pounds of weeds in its 
production. About thirty tons of the wet plants give one 
ton of kelp, as the incinerated mass is called, and from 
this nine or ten pounds of iodine is obtained. This would 
seem to involve a prodigious amount of labor and ex- 
But the 


price is exceedingly moderate, seldom ranging in the 


pense, bringing a high price upon the products. 


English market above three dollars per pound. It would 
never pay at such prices to manufacture if the weeds did 
not yield other valuable products, as potash and soda. 
Without stopping to consider in detail the production of 
these salts, it may be interesting to know that probably 
more than four thousand tons of potash and two thousand 
of soda were introduced into the English market the past 
year, through the burning of sea-plants upon the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland. The entire products of iodine 
from all sources must reach nearly or quite five hundred 
thousand pounds. How great is the industrial value of 


that which seems the most repulsive and worthless of all 
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the products of nature! To what science are we indebted 
for opening up this great source of wealth? The reader’s 
reply may be anticipated, — Chemistry. 

The first work in the process is to collect the plants; 
they are then spread upon the ground and dried. Raked 
together in heaps, they are placed in rude kilns, made of 
beach stones, and burned. The red mass of ashes is 
stirred until it cools into a hard cake, called kelp, and is 
then ready for market and the interesting manipulations 
of the chemists. 

The chemist breaks up the kelp into small pieces, puts 
it into immense tanks, pours on water, and leaches, until 
everything soluble is secured. He then evaporates the 
ley, and removes the different salts in the order of their 
solubility. First, sulphate of potash begins to crystallize, 
and that is removed while hot; as the liquor cools, the 
chloride of potassium begins to appear in beautiful white 
crystals, and that is removed. The ley is again boiled, 
and soon the soda salts appear, and they are removed; 
and now comes the iodine. If we commenced with six- 
teen hundred gallons of ley, we have reduced it to one 
hundred by evaporation and removal of the soda and 
potash salts; this holds the iodine in the form of iodate of 
soda and potassa. We must now free the iodine by 
taking up the soda and potassa (which it holds in combi- 
nation) with sulphuric acid ; accordingly, we add until it is 
saturated, and then we remove the yellow liquid to a style 
for sublimation. By the addition of heat the iodine is 
volatilized or rises in vapor, and distils over into earthen 
receptacles, where it is condensed, and the process ends. 

How often at the sea-side do we notice the disgust with 
which visitors thrust aside the slimy weeds, left upon the 
beach by the receding tide. It is probable that most carry 
about with them the photograph of some dear friend 
which they regard as a precious keepsake; unconscious, 
indeed, are they of the connection which exists between 
the light picture carried in the bosom and the marine 
plants trodden beneath their feet; a connection so inti- 
mate that without the latter the former would probably 
be unknown. Iodine and its combinations form the basis 
of the photographic art; and this still resting undisturbed 
in the vegetable organisms, the splendid experiments of 
Daguerre would have been miserable failures. 


Notr.— The substance of the above was presented by the writer‘in some 
remarks made at a field meeting of the Essex Institute, a scientific body, at 
Salisbury beach, in August last, 
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Gleanings from the French, German, 
and other Foreign Journals. 


Chlorate of Potassa in Ovarian Diseases. 


Although ovariotomy has now taken its place in practi- 
cal surgery as a useful operation, whoever could replace 
it by any internal treatment would have a great claim 
upon the gratitude of humanity. Without giving the 
chlorate of potassa as a specific for that purpose, Mr. 
Craig, of Edinburgh, has employed it as an absorbent of 
the liquid with such results that in future ovariotomy 
should not be practised without first making a trial of 
this. Although it must be admitted that many cases are 
unaffected by its action, the success of which doubtless 
depends upon some unknown conditions of the encysted 
liquid or its envelope, the good results reported make it 
our duty to give this harmless treatment the benefit of the 
doubt. Four cases are quoted, where the disappearance 
of the cyst has been complete in two cases, incomplete in 
one, and uncertain in the fourth on account of the dis- 
continuance of the medicine. The first case will suffice 
as an example. 

Miss S., a young lady of good constitution, had a tumor 
of the size of the fetus at the ninth month, in the left 
iliac region, movable and without adherences, which was 
first noticed five years since. During the last year she 


had tried several plans of treatment without amelioration, 
and had finally decided to submit to ovariotomy, when 
the death of her physician was perhaps the means of say- 
ing her life. From this time she was put upon a satu- 
rated solution of the chlorate of potassa, a dessert spoon- 
ful three times a day. After two or three weeks of this 
treatment a sensible amelioration was noticed; the tumor 
gradually diminished, and after ten or twelve months of 
the same treatment entirely disappeared, as well as the 
malaise and all the inherent symptoms. 

The second case is equally concise and conclusive. 
Without doubt more detailed accounts of the cases would 
be useful in the diagnosis, but it is sufficient that such an 
inoffensive medicine should even appear to have been fa- 
vorable in a cyst, or any tumor of the ovary, to warrant 
it a trial. — Gazette des Hépitauz, July 12, 1866. 


Decoction of Nettles in Passive Hemorrhage. 


Guided without doubt by the indication of the syrup of 
nettles, signalized in some treatises on materia medica, 
Dr. Benavente has employed the decoction (3i. to Oi.), 
several teacupsful a day, in the treatment of hemorrhages. 
It has succeeded in two cases of passive menorrhagia and 
four of symptomatic metronhagia, when ergot, tannin, 
and opium had failed. It has also shown itself efficacious 
in six cases of hemoptysis and one of obstinate epistaxis. 
Dr. Gallego has employed it according to the popular 
usage at Almaden. Several other Spanish physicians 
also bear witness to its efficacy. The exciting properties 
of the nettle having been well proved, it is easy to fore- 
see its action and to understand its indications. In all 
passive hemorrhages it is useful. It is in exciting the 
whole organism that it succeeds as a febrifuge. Other 
stimuli would succeed in the same way. Nevertheless, 
by its intense action, it may offer some peculiar adyan- 
tages, which only an experimental and comparative study 
can decide.— Siglo Medico, 1866. 


The Treatment of Anemia. 


We take from a remarkable article, by M. Potain, in the 
“Dictionnaire Encyclopedique des Sciences Medicales,” 
the following considerations upon the treatment of ane- 
mia. 

Among anemias a distinction should be made of—Ist, 
those which require no treatment; 2d, those for which 
hygienic means suffice; and, 3d, those which require the- 
rapeutic aid. 

lst. Many anemias pass away in a short time without 
medical intervention. These are the anemias which fol- 
low hemorrhages or acute diseases of short duration, or 
the primitive anemia of recent date of which the cause 
has ceased to act. 

2d. The réle of hygiene becomes more important when 
the causes of the anemia depend upon it; as, for instance, 
an insufficient alimentation, bad teeth, forced inaction 
or excessive physical exertion, prolonged nursing, etc. 

3d. Medical treatment becomes necessary in all pro- 
found and persistent anemias. When, in secondary ane- 
mias, the primitive disease persists, it is to this that the 
treatment should be addressed. It is necessary in the 
first place to arrest hemorrhages, suppress flows, cure 
uterine affections, combat dyspepsia, and treat syphilis. 

It becomes necessary to recur to the special and direct 
treatment of anemia in the following cases: —I1st, When. 
the primitive disease, having disappeared, has left behind 
it a persistent anemia; 2d. If, whilst still existing, it is 
beyond the resources of medicine; 3d. When the anemia 
has come on under the influence of causes which cannot 
be removed or modified, or when it is so profound or of 
such old standing that a simple change of regime or hy- 
gienic means are insufficient. The agents available for 
this treatment are iron, manganese, arsenic, chloride of 
sodium, ox blood, grape sugar, bitter or neurosthenic ton- 
ics, hydrotherapy, mineral waters, and aerotherapy. 

With us iron is above all the antianemics, but its man- 
ner of action is as yet uncertain. According to some 
authorities it simply replaces the quantity of this metal 
lurking in the blood; according to others it attains this 
end only by a very indirect route, —either in absorbing 
the acid sulphohydric gas, which precipitates the iron of 
the food in the digestive canal, thus entirely removing 
it from absorption (Hannon); or in exciting the digestion 


of the digestive liquids and the absorption of the chyle by 
its action upon the mucus of these organs (Cl. Bernard) 5 
or in re-establishing throughout the whole economy the 
weakened tone of the vascular system (Richter); or in 
awakening the energy of the vegetative functions and the 
plastic force in the entire organism (Trousseau and Pi- 
doux). Ferruginous preparations are indicated in cases 
where there is a diminution of red globules or an excess 
of the watery constituents of the blood, and practice, in 
accordance with theory, shows that their action in such 
cases is generally very favorable and very rapid. The 
indications are more doubtful in cases where there is 
rather a diminution in the mass of blood than a change in 
its constituents, — in every case, in short, in which nutri- 
tion is difficult. 

Iron should be given with care to individuals possess- 
ing but a small supply of blood. According to M. Trous- 
seau, the imminence of pulmonary consumption is an 
absolute contra-indication to the ferruginous treatment, 
which he considers hastens the development of the tuber- 
cles. Although, upon the other side, a great many phy- 
sicians assure us that they have treated the anemia of 
consumptives to advantage by this medication, the obser- 
vations reported by M. Millet in support of M. Trousseau 
should cause us to use the greatest reserve. On the con- 
trary, in chronic diseases which impoverish the blood and 
produce hydremia without impairing the general nutri- 
tion to such an extent, iron can render the most incon- 
testable services. Manganese has been proposed as a 
precedaneum to iron, because these two metals exist 
together in the blood, and for the same reason M. Petre- 
guin has advised their simultaneous administration, as- 
suring us that success might be attained in this manner 
where iron alone had failed. Some facts appear favorable 
to this plan of treatment, but the particular indications 
have not as yet been properly decided. Common salt 
used with food in large quantities appears to stimulate 
the nutrition and render the blood richer in globules. As 
it appears to act only in increasing the absorption so that 
the pulse rises perceptibly, it doubtless deserves the pre- 
ference to iron in cases of true anemia with insuflicient 
nutrition and tendency to cachexia. 

Grape sugar in large doses is advised in chlorotic ane- 
mia by Maak of Kiel, who takes the idea from the theo- 
ries of Lehmann the chemist, that is, that an iusufticiency 
of the hepatic sugar is the immediate cause of chlorosis. 
M. Bouchut recommends arsenic in the anemia of young 
children. To end the list of agents constituting the inter- 
nal medication, the various preparations of cinchona and 
the mineral waters should be mentioned. 

The external treatment has consisted principally of 
mineral-water baths. The effect of all these is an exci- 
tation of the functions of the skin and of the peripherie 
circulation. The effect of the particular spring is ad- 
dressed to some diathesis, known or suspected. 

Hydrotherapy acts in the cure of anemia through the 
activity which it gives to the circulation, and because 
it awakens powerfully the action of the digestive func- 
tions. In the case of individuals too feeble to support 
shower-baths, lotions and friction with moistened cloths 
render incontestable services. Dry friction, the cham- 
pooing acting in the same manner, can be joined with 
these or made use of alone. Sea-bathing, finally, com- 
bines the action of cold and percussion with a strong 
mineralization. 

The attempt has been made to treat anemia by aerop- 
athy, that is to say, by making patients breathe an atmos- 
phere modified in its physical or chemical qualities ; such 
as compressed air (Demarquay), pure oxygen, or air arti- 
ficially charged with this gas (Tubarie et Pravaz), etc. 

To these different plans of treatment must be added 
transfusion. Experience has shown that this is especially 
useful in the anemia consequent upon an abundant hem- 
orrhage; but in secondary anemias, in those dependent 
upon exhausting suppuration for example, the results 
have never been good. 


INDICATIONS AND CONTRA-INDICATIONS. 


The choice among the preceding methods of treatment 
should be guided by the following considerations ; — Ist. 
The form of anemia; the ferruginous being the best suited 
to hydremia, and that by reconstituent tonics to true ane- 
mia. 2d. The condition of the digestive organs, and their 
ability to support this or that medicament. 8d. The con- 
dition of the nervous system, the great excitability of 
which is an important contra-indication to certain means, 
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especially sea bathing, and the deficient energy of which 
compels extreme care in the exercise of the physical 
powers. 4th. The predominance of certain symptoms 
(palpitation, syncope, dyspepsia, neuralgia, etc.), which 
often demand a special treatment. 5th. Accompanying 
diseases which might (@) require the principal attention 
in treatment (habitual hemorrhage, for instance) ; (5) ren- 
der more urgent and necessary an active treatment of the 
anemia (nervous disorders developed by the influence of 
the anemic condition); (ec) exclude certain agents, such 
as iron, in tuberculous anemia, gymnastics and sea-bath- 
ing in cardiac and some uterine affections, tonics and 
agents which excite the stomach in cancer of that organ, 
ete. Hemorrhages furnish in addition some special indi- 
cations. It is always advantageous to moderate them; 
but when they are old and very abundant there is some 
danger in suddenly suppressing them, even in the case of 
anemic persons (Nelaton). Those which anemia appears 
to increase, such as mehorrhegia in chlorotic women, is 
always benefited by a ferruginous treatment. On the 
contrary, in some cases, especially in those where there 

‘is a hemorrhagic diathesis, the excitement of the iron 
makes the loss of blood greater, and thus increases the 
anemia it was designed to diminish.— Gazette des Hépi- 
teaux, July 14, 1866, 


Laudanum in Washes for the Eye. 


There is hardly a painful affection of the eyes which is 
not treated by a collyrium containing landanum. It is 
wrong to combine laudanum, as is usually done, with the 
astringents serving as the bases of the washes, such as 
sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, etc. In this case 
the first effect is an irritation, followed by an increased 
secretion of tears, which carries off the laudanum before 
its action is felt. Combined with the nitrate of silver, it 
is not only useless but dangerous, as in reducing a part of 
the salt it destroys the virtue of the collyrium, and pre- 
vents recurrence to other treatment. When employed 
alone in a very feeble solution too little laudanum is 
absorbed, Ina stronger solution it acts as a stimulant, 
and causes an abundant flow of tears. In a still stronger 
solution, not the opium contained, but the wine, acts as a 
stimulant. We must conclude, then, that opiated collyria 
should not be prescribed, as they have no soothing effect, 
and can be only injurious in weakening the action of the 
astringents with which they are associated. —Journal de 
Medecine de Bordeaux, 1866. 


Sub-Cutaneous Injections of Morphine in Cordee. 


After an ineffectual trial of all the usual methods to re- 
lieve the ‘suffering in a very painful case of cordée, M. 
Scarenzio had the idea of giving a sub-cutaneous injection 
of the muriate of morphine (gr. iy. ss. to the 3) in the 
perineal region. The following night the patient slept 
well, evidently not from the general narcotic effect, as he 
got up several times to pass water. 

On the second day no injection was given, in order to 
see if the pain would return. It did, in reality, return, 
but less intense. A, new injection was then given, after 
which the erections were no longer painful, and the 
patient was soon cured of his gonorrhwa.— Giornale della 
Maillatie Veneree. 


Cayenne Pepper as a Specific in Hemorrhoids. 


Marchand has made very favorable observations on the 
use of Cayenne pepper in the different stages of hemorr- 
hoids. 

A case of a man aged fifty, who, in consequence of seden- 
tary habits of life, had suffered long from bleeding piles, 
and had tried in vain many remedies, but with no success, 
—and now, two years after the commencement of this 
remedy, no blood has appeared. 

In another case of a young man aged twenty, the blood 
has disappeared entirely after an application of this 
remedy for four days; and when the disease reappeared 
after a few months it was quickly suppressed, and since 
that time, nearly a year, the patient has entirely pre- 
yented the return by the use of some sixteen grains per 
week, 

Similar results haye been experienced by a lady suffer- 


ing from the same disease, and the same treatment has 
been made in the case of another lady, and with equally 
satisfactory results. 

The capsicum seems to effect a radical cure of the 
disease by not favoring, but suppressing, the bleeding, 
and very probably by energetically increasing the circula- 
tion of the blood in hemorrhoided veins. 

Marchand orders the drug in dose per day of one 
drachm, to be taken with the meals, and, after the disap- 
pearance of the disease, to be continued in the diminished 
dose of from one scruple to half a drachm each week, for 
a considerable time. 


Cod Liver Oil made Palatable, 


Dr. Ludoric Rouland has succeeded in disguising the 
taste of cod liver oil, thus rendering its administration 
practicable to patients who could not otherwise support 
it. The following is the formula :— 


Cod liver oil, . Ot OMS ° 3 ij. 
EATEOHOUCS0P), ive Seams e 6 3 ij. 
Essence of mint, . 5 _ sie onlelaiss 


Of this emulsion a dessert spoonful three times a day 
may be taken. The quantities of the ingredients may be 
slightly altered to suit the taste of the patient.— Abeille 
Medicale. 


A Substitute for Food. 


M. Rossi writes to the Roman Corrispondenza Scientifica, 
that by the use of the erythroxylon coca of Peru men 
may live in robust health several days without taking 
food! M. Rossi declares that after taking a decoction of 
the leaves of the plant he felt neither hunger nor thirst for 
forty-eight hours. 


Local Anesthesia from the Cold of Rapid Evapo- 
ration and Spray-Producing Instruments, for 
the ‘‘Pulverization of Fluids.” 


BY WM. PROCTER, JR. 


The medfcal journals of recent date have contained 
several notices of the production of local anesthesia for 
surgical and other purposes, where the avoidance of pain 
was desirable. According to Dr. Page (Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal, May 24, 1866), the possible use of cold 
for the production of local anesthesia was first announced 
by Dr. James Arnott, of England, in November, 1847, 
after which Mr. Nunnelly, Prof. Simpson, and M. Vel- 
peau, of Paris (in 1850), had employed it. In the United 
States, Dr. J. Mason Warren appears to have applied it 
in removing a nevus at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, in June, 1852, and subsequently by other sur- 
geons. The difficulty in employing cold, in a practical 
manner, so as to continue and regulate it, rendered this 
method ineligible in many cases. 

In 1862, Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, was attracted 
to Dr. Arnott’s use of cold, and he commenced experi- 
menting with the view of getting a practical means of 
producing local anzsthesia. As early as 1858, M. Girons 
exhibited before the Academy of Medicine at Paris an 
instrument for atomizing fluids, by means of which the 
escape of compressed air forced a fine stream of medicated 
fluid against an oblique metal plate or tube, so as to con- 
vert the fluid into fine spray. After this Dr. Bergson, of 
Berlin, suggested the little instrument known as the 
Bergson tube, and which has been so extensively applied 


‘as a parlor curiosity for perfuming the atmosphere. 


‘This consists of two glass tubes with capillary extremities, 
so connected together that one is vertical and the other 
horizontal, their orifices being so arranged in position 
that a current of air blown through the horizontal tube 
passes across the extremity of the vertical tube, and 
causes an upward current by suction. If now the inferior 
end of the vertical tube be placed in a vial containing an 
odorous fluid, and a strong current of air be blown 
through the horizontal tube, the air is drawn out of the 
former, which causes the fluid to rise to the orifice, and, 
under the influence of the current of air, to be converted 
into an exceedingly fine spray or mist, which readily 
mingles with the air and odorizes it. Various other 
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forms of apparatus, involving the principle of the Berg- 
son tube, have been suggested, among which is that of 
Dr. Siegle, in which a current of steam, at a regulated 
temperature and pressure, takes the place of air; and 
that of Dr. Andrew Clark, of London, who uses a gum- 
elastic tube, attached to the horizontal tube of Bergson’s 
apparatus, and containing two hollow gum-elastic balls, 
one of which acts as a reservoir for air, and is surrounded 
by netting to prevent its expansion beyond a certain 
degree; the other ball is constructed like the ordinary 
gum syringe ball, with two valves, so that simple com- 
pression and release will force a current of air into the 
upper ball, from which it gradually escapes with a force 
proportioned to the condensation of the air. By means 
of these instruments a current of spray or “ pulverized 
fluid” may be directed against any part of the body re- 
quiring this form of medication, with the greatest ease, 
especially to the eyes, ears, gums, etc. It has long been 
well known that rapid evaporation produces a reduction 
of temperature, and the cold produced by the action of 
the Bergson tube was soon observed. Dr. Richardson, 
in searching for a means of applying cold, saw the appli- 
cability of this principle to his purposes, and devised the 
following arrangement, whereby ether and other volatile 
fluids may be rapidly vaporized and directed to any 
desixable point. It consists of a graduated bottle for 
holding the ether; in the mouth of this, and passing 
through a good cork, is a double glass tube, so arranged 
that the inner and smaller tube shall reach the bottom of 
the bottle and upwards nearly to the mouth of the outer 
tube. The latter is pierced horizontally, just above the 
cork, by a smaller tube, by means of which it is attached 
to a hand bellows by a gum tube. The outer tube is also 
perforated by a small hole communicating with the in- 
terior of the bottle. When a current of air is forced hori- 
zontally into the larger tube it impinges against the 
opposite side, compressing the air in the bottle, and thus 
forcing the ether to rise in the small inner tube, whilst 
the main body of the air takes a vertical direction and 
escapes above with great force, carrying with it the ether, 
which is thus very rapidly vaporized, producing extreme 
cold. By altering the size of the opening of the inner 
tube by movable jets, and by having two apertures for 
the entrance of air, and two pairs of bellows, the operator 
can control the proportion of ether and air, and can 
readily produce a cold of six degrees below the zero of 
Fahrenheit. Dr. Richardson remarks (Med. Times and 
Gaz., Feb. 3, 1866): ‘By this simple apparatus, at any 
temperature of the day and at any season, the surgeon 
has thus in his hands a means for producing cold even six 
degrees below zero; and by directing the spray upon a 
half-inch test tube, containing water, he can produce a 
column of ice in two minutes at most. Further, by this 
modification of Siegle’s (Bergson’s) apparatus, he can 
distribute fluids in the form of spray into any of the 
cavities of the body —into the bladder, for instance, by 
means of a spray catheter, or into the uterus by a uterine 
spray catheter.” : 

When the ether spray thus produced is directed upon 
the outer,skin, the skin is rendered insensible within a 
minute; but the effects do not end here. So soon as the 
skin is divided the ether begins to exert on the nervous 
filaments the double action of cold and of etherization ; 
so that the narcotism can be extended deeply to any 
desired extent. Pure rectified ether used in this manner 
is entirely negative; it causes no irritation, and may be 
applied to a deep wound, as I shall show, without any 
danger. I have applied it to the mucous membrane of 
my own eye, after first chilling the ball with the lid 
closed.” 

Dr. Richardson’s paper then details several surgical 
cases wherein his method had been successfully employed 
(see Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., April, 1866, page 513), and 
continues: “These results are so interesting that I make 
no apology for bringing them before my medical brethren. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood, that at the present 
moment I only introduce the method here described for 
the production of superficial local anesthesia. It is, I 
believe, applicable to a large number of minor operations, 
for which the more dangerous agent, chloroform, is now 
commonly employed —I mean such operations as tooth 
extraction, tying nevus, tying piles, incising carbuncles, 
opening abscesses, putting in sutures, removing small 
tumors, removing the toe nail, dividing tendons, operating 
for fistula, removing cancer of the lip, and other similar 
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minor operations.” Dr. Richardson expresses the 
opinion that much more may be expected from this mode 
of producing anesthesia, and thinks that even a limb 
might be amputated if some fluid of negative qualities 
and low boiling point can be obtained from the hydro- 
carbon series (a suggestion which appears to have been 
realized, so far as the fluid is concerned, in the so-called 
rhigolene of Dr. Bigelow); see page 363 of this number. 
He also entertains the hope that a way will be discovered 
to join the agency of bodies like morphia, atropia, &c., 
with ether in this method so as to narecotize the parts. 
“Reaction from anzsthesia is in no degree painful, and 
hemorrhage is almost entirely controlled during the 
anesthesia.” 

Dr. Calvin H. Page, in the paper before quoted, speaks 
of an atomizer of his own invention, which differs from 
the instrument of Dr. Richardson, the tubes being hori- 
zontal and parallel for about three inches, but not con- 
centric; and he esteems it jell adapted to operating in 
the mouth. The points of the tubes approach each other 
at right angles, and the fluid-bearing tube bends at right 
angles and descends into the bottle of ether or other fluid 
used. With ether it produced a cold of 4°, and with 
rhigolené 16° in one minute. Dr. Page believes the 
latter fluid to be better adapted for operations of the 
mouth than ether. He had used it with success in certain 
minor surgical operations. The greatest difficulty attend- 
ing its use is the fact of its boiling below the ordinary 
temperature in summer, and its great inflammability. 
The reader is referred to an article on spray-producing 
instruments, figured and described by the editor of the 
* Medical Record,” N.Y., for June Ist, 1866. 

It is not impossible that the atomizer, as a means of 
refrigeration, may be advantageously applied in some 
pharmaceutical and chemical operations on a small scale, 
where it is desirable to have a low temperature for a short 
time; for instance, in making suppositories, where a 
difficulty occurs in separating them from the moulds, a 
few moments’ action of a Bergson’s tube with ether or 
rhigolene would cause the necessary shrinkage; or in 
testing oils by reduced temperature.— Jowrnal of Phar- 
macy. 


Pepsine. 


In one case of hysterical vomiting, and two of nausea 
preventing a due quantity of food being taken by hyster- 
ical persons, this remedy, Pepsine, has appeared to 
enable the patient to swallow meat. The mere nutriment 
thus imbibed has improved the appetite for future meals; 
and the valerian and salt sponge-baths afterward admin- 
istered seemed to have a more rapid effect than without 
it. The rational explanation of its good influence is, that 
both in hysteria and anemia the secretion of gastric juice 
is apt to be irregular and deficient, and that the morbid 
processes here act, as is so often the case, in a circle; the 
non-secretion of gastric juice still further starving the 
blood and aggravating the hysteria and anemia, and that 
further aggravation again diminishing the secretion. But 
once breaking the magic chain, and enabling even a 
single meal to be well digested, begins a march toward 
health which it is comparatively easy to guide afterward. 

Closely connected with the last-named complaints is, 
in the female sex, atonic gastralgia. Indeed, I may say it 
is practically identical. At the same time that the gastric 
juice is imperfectly secreted, the muscles of the stomach 
refuse to perform the peristaltic motions with sufficient 
activity. Hence not only is the alimentary mass a greater 
inconvenience than it ought to be, but it actually lies 
longer than usual in the first portion of the canal, as may 
be found on percussion of the epigastrium. Atonic gas- 
tralgia is a common consequence, in the educated classes, 
of excessive mental and sedentary labor. Where this is 
very great, I have found pepsine of some use; but in the 
slighter cases, which more frequently come before us, I 
have not seen any apparent benefit accrue from it. A 
change of habits is here the only permanent remedy, and 
of drugs strychnine is the most efficacious. I believe M. 
Boudault prepares a powder in which strychnine is com- 
bined with pepsine and lactic acid. I presume it is for 
cases of this sort that it is intended, but I have not tried 
the combination. 

In a case of diarrhea and mucous vomiting occurring 
in an old victim of atonic gout, the stools became more 
natural and less frequent, and strength was regained, on 


taking pepsine and mutton-chops, instead of opium and 
acetate of lead. 

As cases of acute disease have a habit of getting well of 
themselves, they are not, of course, such good tests of the 
essential benefit derived from remedies; and it is only 
by comparisons on a large scale that one could speak of 
fever and pneumonia being benefited by pepsine. There 


| seemed, however, in those alluded to, an immediate im- 
| provement to take place in the appearance of the tongue 


and of the evacuations; and doubtless the amelioration in 
the alimentary canal thus made evident would tend to 
lessen the mortality of these diseases. 

On the whole, then, I cannot but conclude that we have 
in artificial pepsine a valuable and safe remedy, and an 
important aid to rational medicine. — Dr. Chambers. 
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(= We hope the many friends who have sent us letters 
concerning the Journal will excuse us, as we have been 
unable to reply by mail. As many as jifty in a single day 
have been received, each containing kind words of com- 
The 
amounts are credited on our books, and the paper will be 


menduation, and also advance pay for the paper. 


sent regularly. If any one fails to receive a number, he 
will please inform us promptly. See extracts from let- 


ters on last page. 


{> The back numbers of the Journal can now be sup- 
plied to all new subscribers. We have had the type 
of the first or July issue reset, and another edition 
printed. This makes the third edition of that number, 
The edition of the 


present number is sixteen thousand, and more physicians 


amounting in all to stxteen thousand. 


and druggists will probably read it than any other publi- 
cation of the kind in the country. 


(> We have again to ask ali who receive the present 
number of this Journal, and have not acknoWledged the 
reception of former numbers, to do so at once. It is not 
necessary to send advance payment, as, according to our 
terms, that may be deferred until the end of the year. It 
may not be sent then, unless the patron is fully satisfied 
that it has been worth the small subscription price of fifty 
cents. Please write us when it is received, and it will be 
sent regularly. 

(> Much room in this number is given up to articles 
translated from recent German, French, and Italian 
publications. We intend to keep our readers informed of 
what is transpiring abroad in medical, chemical, and 
pharmaceutical matters; but we shall not in future devote 
quite so much space to this department. 


Extra Pharmacopeial Preparations. 


The issue of the Medical and Surgical Journal of this 
city, Sept. 27th, contained an article under this head, by 
the editors, in which those who prepare and those who 
use unofticinal remedies, are made the subjects of severe 
animadversion. 

The Journal, in its editorial, gives the number of ar- 
ticles contained in the U.S. Pharmacopevia, and intimates 
that the number is large enough, and that it is the duty of 
physicians to adhere strictly to officinal articles. The logic 
of the gentlemen appears rather weak, and, when carried 
out, impracticable; and, furthermore, it is fatal to the 
prompt benefit of progress in medicine. If improvements 
and discoveries were made, there would be a perfect stand- 
still in respect to their use in the interim between the 
revisions of the Pharmacopewia. As this does not usually 
occur oftener than once in about ten years, the benefits of 


progress would be made available by jumps, with a ten 
years’ dead halt between. Progress in the discovery of 
new medicinal agents and new combinations being 
gradual and constant, we think all “ live” physicians will 
be likely to avail themselves promptly of the aids which 
advancing chemistry and pharmacy offer, notwithstand- 
ing the Jowrnal’s opinion. What intelligent physician 
does not know that some of the most valuable curative 
agents are not recognized in our Pharmacopeia? Among 
others perhaps equally important, are the hypophosphite 
salts. The proofs of their value in certain affections are 
perfectly conclusive; and now shall a physician be de- 
barred from their employment because for some reason 
or other they have not been made officinal ? 

Dr. Brown, of the Albany City Hospital, in a communi- 
cation to the B. M. & S. Journal, speaking of the hypo- 
phosphites, remarks ; — 

“Without protracting the discussion further, have I not 
said enough to warrant the conclusion that the hypophos- 
phites are worthy a more prominent place than the appen- 
dix to the U.S. Dispensatory? In the class of diseases to 
which they seem so well adapted, I believe they will dis- 
appoint the practitioner in fewer instances than more pre- 
tentious remedies that come to us labelled officinal.” 

All respectable chemical manufacturing houses, both in 
this country and in Europe, prepare very many extra 
pharmacopeial articles, and physicians of the highest 
skill and reputation in all parts of the world use them 
largely in their practice. During the past ten years we 
have felt it to be a part of our duty, as operative chemists, 
to watch carefully for all improvements made in render- 
ing medicinal substances pleasant and attractive, for all 
new agents suggested, and to prepare and place them in 
the hands of the profession for trial. 

It has been mainly through our efforts that such 
valuable agents as citrate of iron and strychnine, Monsel’s 
per sulphate of iron, oxalate of cerium, hypophosphite 
salts, elixir bark and iron, permanganate of potassa, 
ammonia ferric alum, Dr. Pudduck’s “iodide of lime,” 
bromide potassium, &c., &c., have been introduced to the 
physicians of this country. Some of these we were the 
first to suggest and prepare, and evidence in our pos- 
session leads us to believe that few physicians who have 
made fair trial of these agents would be willing to re- 
linquish their use. No greater service can be rendered 
the medical profession than to place in their hands 
One of 
the greatest obstacles encountered is the aversion of 


remedies in an agreeable and attractive form. 


patients to nauseous medicines, and we do not believe 
that physicians desire chemists and pharmaceutists to 
stop all efforts to improve the nature of remedies, and 
It is the business of the latter to 
render all the aid possible to the former, so that their 


their combinations. 


responsible labors may be made as pleasant and success- 
ful as possible. We shall refer to this subject again. 

As regards the unjust attack made upon us by the M. § 
S. Journal, we have but little to say. The allusion to 
this Journal explains the cause. We are urged by several 


-of its patrons, our friends, to refer to it invterms of 


severity such as is manifestly deserved; but this we shall 
not do, We have for many years entertained a high re- 
gard for the M. § S. Journal, and have aided in its support, 
both by contributing largely to its pages, and by making 
it known in the wide circle of our medical friends. Its 
corps of contributors is very able, and it has held an 
honorable position in medical literature. The publishers 
should see to it that its editorial supervision is judicious 
and competent, and that it is not thrust into wrong and 
undignified positions, by exhibitions of jealousy and fool- 
ish conceit. 


ee 
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Questions and Answers. 


“Js good illuminating gas ever found issuing from the 
earth in any considerable quantity ?”” Boxes 

It is,in numerous localities, both in this country and 
other quarters of the globe. The village of Fredonia, in 
New York, is stated to be lighted by the use of natural 
carburetted hydrogen gas, which pours from a cavity in 
rocks in that vicinity. We remember when crossing the 
Apennines in Italy, a few years since, we came upon a 
little dirty village on the Adriatic side, and found gas 
jets distributed through the streets. Not believing so 
poverty-stricken a place could have gas works, we made 
inquiries, and were guided to a ravine back of the town, 
where, through a hole bored in the rock, gas poured forth 
in great quantities. The pressure was sufficient to supply 
the jets, and afford the people a costless light throughout 
the year. 

“In what particular does the sweet principle in the 
urine of diabetic patients differ from ordinary sugar?” 

DEXTER. 

The sugar in ordinary use is cane sugar (C'12 Hu Ou); 
diabetic sugar is what is known as grape sugar (C’12 Hus 
Ou). It will be seen that it has in its.composition three 
atoms more of hydrogen and oxygen than cane sugar, and 
therefore differs essentially from it. Glucose, or grape 
sugar, is less sweet, harder, and less soluble in water than 
that from cane. The influence of vital action in the 
system changes cane sugar into grape sometimes with 
great rapidity. 

“ Aye you willing we should advertise some of your 
pharmaceutical preparations if we do so at our ex- 
pense?” S. L. B. & Co., Druggists, Vt. 

You will greatly oblige us by not advertising in any 
way. Ourarticles are intended to be dispensed under the 
patronage of physicians, and are not such as require 
newspaper notice. During the past ten years we have 
never paid a dollar for advertising any medicinal articles, 
except to one journal, and that the Medical and Surgical 
Journal of this city. When our preparations are pur- 
chased by others they become their property, and we 
cannot control the methods of sale. Several instances 
where parties have advertised have come to our know- 
ledge, and doubtless there are others of which we have no 
cognizance. A gentleman who purchased largely of one 
preparation, the sarsaparilla with iodide of lime, adver- 
tised it at his own expense in some of the Western States, 
but at our special request has consented to withdraw those 
advertisements as soon as the present contracts expire. 
We hope no druggist or physician who purchases our 
preparations will allow them to be advertised in any jour- 
nals except those of a medical or pharmaceutical character. 


“ At the explosion at the Watertown Arsenal, in Sep- 
tember, the windows of the surrounding buildings were 
blown outwards. Will you explain this?” B. 

The explanation which seems most reasonable is, that 
a column of air immediately over the place of the explo- 
sion was displaced or raised upwards, thus creating a 
partial vacuum, towards which the lower strata rushed at 
‘the instant of the explosion. The indoor air, thus 
relieved in part from restraint, would, by its elastic force, 

“ press the windows outwards. 


“Ts the protoxide of iron thought to be any more 
efficient as a medicinal agent than other preparations of 
the metal, and is there any secret concerned in the manu- 
facture of the so-called protected solution of the article ?” 

E. R. B. 

The researches of-M. Bouchardat Quevenne, and others, 
and the experience of many physicians, go to show that 
the protoxide, or some of the proto-salts, are more prompt 
and efficient medicines than other forms of the metal. 
There is a proprietary article which is made from a secret 
formula, although its character is clearly understood by 
many. We published in the B. M.& S. Jowrnal in August, 
1859, a method of preparing the proto-acetate, the salt we 
prefer to all others. This we protect from change by 
sugar, and the evidence in its use for many years proves 
it to be of great excellence. 


New Hamrsutre Meprcau Couiner.—Through Prof. 
Smith we learn that this venerable and excellent institu- 
tion is in a very flourishing condition. Many of its grad- 
uates and its past and present professors are among the 


most distinguished men in the country. We wish the 
institution continued prosperity. A quarter of a century 
has rolled by since we were students within its walls. 
Prof. Peaslee, now in Europe, still continues to occupy 
one of the chairs, and Prof. Crosby remains at the head 
of the department of surgery. Roby, who was an inter- 
esting lecturer, has departed this life. In looking around 
and recalling the names of fellow-students, we find death 
has made sad*gaps in the circle. But little more than 
half remain of those we knew, who, in 1842, gathered 
with us around the operating table of Prof. Crosby. And 
so we move on. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssoctaTion.—This body 
held its fourteenth annual meeting at Detroit, Michigan, 
commencing August 14th. Our business engagements 
were such that we could not attend, but we find in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy a fall account of its pro- 
ceedings. There were present from the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, Henry W. Lincoln, George F. H. 
Markoe, and John Butterworth, of this city, and R. R. 
Kent and Charles A. Tuffts. Frederick Stearns, of De- 
troit, was chosen president for the present year, — a most 
excellent selection. President Lincoln, upon retiring, 
delivered an address, which is spoken of in terms of high 
commendation by those who were so fortunate as to 
hear it. 

The meeting was attended, as usual, by those veterans 
in pharmaceutical science, Dr. Squibb, and Profs. Proc- 
tor and Parish of Philadelphia. 


tions of these gentlemen add much to the importance and 


The papers and sugges- 


usefulness of the meetings, and we hope the day is very 
far distant when we shall be deprived of the results of 
their labors. The attendance of members we judge was 
not quite as large as usual. This may be owing in part to 
the presence of cholera in many of the Western cities. 
The convention adjourned to meet in New York next 


year. 


Worthless Drugs. 


We haye long felt that much of the apparent want of 
success on the part of physicians in the treatment of dis- 
ease was due to the worthless character of the agents 
which are employed. The demand is for cheap articles, 
without much regard to quality. Having recently, while 
absent, had occasion to need a small quantity of glycerine 
for external use in a case of abrasion of the skin, we 
searched in vain through the shops, in a city of twelve 
thousand inhabitants, for a pure article; not a drop such 
as was proper to use could be found. This we appre- 
hend is the case as regards many articles which enter 
into prescriptions : they are either inert or positively inju- 
rious. Physicians cannot be too careful as regards the 
character of remedial agents. 


Costly Medicines. 


The alkaloidal principle of many vegetable substances 
is so sparsely disseminated through them, and the diffi- 
culties of their isolation so great, that there are quite a 
number which are very costly. Among them is Nareine, 
one of the alkaloids of opium, which is now attracting 
considerable attention. This is worth very much more 
than its weight in gold. We furnish it to the trade in lit- 
tle ten-grain phials, and the druggist dispenses it in the 
form of pills or powders, as the physician may direct. 
Each dose, of one-fourth or one-half a grain, would cost 
about twenty-five cents, probably, as received from the 
druggist. If much were required, the medicine would 


cost more than the fees of the medical attendant. It is 
used in cases of nervous wakefulness and to relieve pain. 
We have experimented with it to a considerable extent, 
and have found that it produces quiet and refreshing 
sleep, without any unpleasant after consequences. It 
does not constipate like morphine, but has rather the 
opposite effect. It would be a boon to suffering humanity 
if nature had supplied it in larger quantities, so that its 
cost would have been moderate. 


A New Truss. 


Dr. Howard Sargent, Chester Park, in this city, has 
shown us a new truss which he has recently devised, and 
which appears to be a decided improvement upon any- 
thing which has hitherto been suggested. It consists of 
a wide elastic strap with proper adjustments, and the pad, 
or substance to cover the hernial ring, is constructed of 
sponge. This affords great ease and comfort to the pa- 
tient, and tends to promote a rapid cure. Dr. S. informs 
us that he has tried it upon six cases of rupture in chil- 
dren, with the most satisfactory results. We are certain 
that physicians will be glad to know of any improvements 
in this form of instrument, as the kinds now in use, with 
the steel spring and hard pad, are far from being satisfac- 
tory. Dr. S. has left at our office a few of the new 
trusses, which he is desirous should be tried by physi- 
cians, who will communicate to him the results of their 


trials. We will furnish them upon application. 


Chemical Examination of Urine. 


The service which chemistry is capable of rendering 
to medicine is fully recognized by physicians, and, to a 
considerable extent, its aid is summoned in determining 
the nature of disease. It must be confessed, however, 
that there are far too few who invoke assistance from this 
quarter, and that the healing art suffers some opprobriam 
in consequence. The probable reason why so few physi- 
cians employ chemical testings as an aid in diagnosis is, 
that they regard such labor difficult, and that only pro- 
fessional chemists are able to obtain reliable results. 
Noth- 


ing, for instance, is more simple or easily understood 


Such impressions are certainly in part erroneous. 


than the work of testing urine, and this constitutes one 
of the most important auxiliaries in diagnosis which the 
physician can call to his aid. During the past twenty- 
five years, the writer’s services have been constantly 
solicited in the examination of urine, blood, and other of 
the more important animal products, both healthy and 
morbid, and in a large number of these instances the 
work could have been easily and readily performed by 
those who eutrusted to him th@bervice. 

With the view of offering aid to our readers in this im- 
portant department of chemical investigation, we have 
concluded to arrange, in a brief and comprehensive way, 
some plain directions for analyzing or testing urine. 

As regards apparatus, but very little is required. A 
dozen test tubes of medium size, two or three watch 
crystals, a spirit lamp, specific gravity apparatus, — these, 
with test paper, a few acids and alkalies, and the out- 
fit is sufficiently complete. The whole may be purchased 
It is presumed that all intelligent 
physicians possess a microscope adapted to medical pur- 
poses. If any, however, have not this indispensable in- 
strument, they should, without delay, procure one. ‘The 
cost may not exceed fifty dollars for one of adequate 
power, but if this sum seems large, they cam procure for 
a very few dollars some one of the little devices which 
modern ingenuity and skill have provided, and which 


for about three dollars. 
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answer admirably many of the purposes of more costly 
instruments. A friend a short time since called my 
attention to a little affair not larger than a lady’s thimble, 
and costing but one dollar, which afforded a power, if we 
mistake not, of forty diameters, and was so constructed 
as to serve an excellent purpose for medical investigation. 
A more particular description of this may be given at a 
subsequent time. 

In examining the urinary secretion, there are certain 
physical indications which awaken suspicion, and lead to 
a desire to institute chemical tests. The liquid has some 
peculiarity of appearance or color, or seems abnormal in 
the sedimentary deposit, or its specific gravity is con- 
jectured to be too high or too low. If it is suspected to be 
diabetic, the first step is to ascertain its specific gravity. 
This may be done by the urinometer, a little instrument 
constructed on the principle of the hydrometer. Its cost 
is about one dollar, and it can be procured of apparatus 
dealers in all large cities. Healthy urine varies in specific 
gravity from 1003 to 1030, depending upon the food 
taken, and the time of day at which it is passed. The 
urine selected for examination should be that passed after 
a night’s rest, and if found to be somewhere between 1015 
and 1025, no positive morbid condition is indicated. If’ 
however, it is found ranging between 1025 and 1045 it is 
probably diabetic. While a moderately low specific gravity 
is no positive proof of the absence of sugar, a high specific 
gravity is one of the most certain indications of its 
presence. If the urine under examination is of high 
specific gravity, and if, after standing, a white scum forms 
resembling flour, and if about a teaspoonful mixed with 
half the quantity of liquor potassa and boiled in atest tube 
over a spirit lamp assumes a brownish tint, it may be 
pretty safely concluded that it is diabetic. To render it 
still more certain, fill a test tube one-third full of the 
urine, and then add of a solution of blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper) a drop or two, just enough to give it a very 
pale blue tint; now add of liquor potassa enough to fill 
the test tube half full, and heat it over the spirit lamp 
until it boils. If sugar is present, a reddish or yellowish 
brown precipitate will be found; if no sugar is present, 
the precipitate will be black. If the physician entertains 
strong suspicions that he has a diabetic patient, he should, 
before deciding, institute the chemical tests, even when 
the density of the urine is not found abnormal. If the 
urine is suspected to contain albumen (Bright’s disease), 
fill a test tube one-third full, and gently boil it over the 
lamp. If albumen is present it will coagulate and form a 
more or less dense white precipitate. If the albumen is 
present only in minute quantity, it may cause merely a 
delicate opalescence, or when in larger quantity it may 


separate in curdy flakes, and if very abundant may cause 


the liquid to gelatinize and become nearly solid. 

The physician, however, must not conclude that his 
patient has Bright’s disease because of the formation of a 
white precipitate upon boiling the urine, as an excess of 
earthy phosphates will produce this appearance when 
no albumen is present. To prevent the possibility of 
error, he should test another portion of the urine by 
dropping in a few drops of dilute nitric acid. If this 
affords a milkiness which remains, and if the boiling also 
gives like results, he may be certain of the presence of 
albumen. 

If urine is suspected to contain too much urea, place a 
drop on a slip of glass, and add to it a drop of pure nitric 
acid. Rhomboidal crystals will form in a few moments 
if urea is present in large excess. If none form which 
are visible to the naked eye, use the microscope, and if, 
after standing in a cool place half an hour, but few are 


/ 


revealed by it, it may be concluded there is no excess of 
urea. 

If urine contains uric acid in excess, it usually has 
rather a high color, either deep amber or reddish brown. 
It promptly reddens litmus paper. As it cools_ after 
boiling, a crystalline sediment forms of a decided red 
color. Place a little of this sediment on a slip of glass, 
and examine with a microscope; if single or groups of 
well-defined crystals are seen, they are those of uric acid. 
Warm the urine containing the sediment, and uric acid, 
if present, will not dissolve. Add a few drops of liquor 
potassa to the sediment; uric acid dissolves in contact 
with this. This acid is present in minute quantities in 
healthy urine; with a little experimenting the physician 
can readily judge of its presence in abnormal quantities. 
This point it is important to know, as in certain diseases 
such knowledge is a valuable assistant to the physician in 


diagnosis. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Dr. Gould. 


The death of Dr. A. A. Gould, which occurred Sept. 
15th, will be deeply felt among his professional and other 
friends in this city, and among scientific men throughout 
the country. In addition to the care of a large practice, 
Dr. Gould had published a number of works illustrating 
his favorite studies: A translation of Lamarck’s Genera 
of Shells, ditto of Gall’s Works, ditto of Roston on 
Diagnosis, Invertebrate Animals of Massachusetts (not 
printed), Principles of Zoélogy (in connection with Prof. 
Agassiz), Mollusca of the U. 8S. Exploring Expedition, 
completion and editing of Dr. Binney’s posthumous work 
on the Mollusca of the U. S. (the two last in press). At 
the time of his death he was preparing a report on the 
Insects of Massachusetts at the request of the State Legis- 
lature. Dr. Gould received his degree in medicine in 
1830, and was sixty-one years old at the time of his death. 


Elixir Bark and 


Dr. Hibbard, of Indiana, states in the Cincinnati Journal 


Iron. 


of Medicine, that he examined our Elixir of Bark and 
Iron, and was unable to find a protosalt of iron in it. 
Afterwards he employed Dr. Weist, a chemist, to examine 
it, and he writes to Dr. Hibbard that “he has carefully 
examined several specimens of the preparation, and finds 
them to contain a protosalt and a sesquioxide salt of iron 
in varying quantities, the quantity of the one or the other 
salt probably depending upon the age or exposure of the 
This result led us to 
examine several packages which have been standing in 
our laboratory four years, and we found them entirely 
unchanged. The protosalt was hardly influenced by time 
and exposure, and the integrity of the article was perfect. 
This we consider a very remarkable test, and conclusive 
of its unchangeable character. 


particular specimen examined.” 


The Elixir of Bark and Iron so long prepared by us, 
and so well known, always contains the protosalt of iron 
in proper quantity, and if Dr. Hibbard failed to detect it, 
he either experimented with a spurious article, of which 
there are many, or he was singularly unskilful in his 
manipulations. It is a very simple matter to test for pro- 
toxide of iron, and we give directions for doing it upon 
every label. A few drops of solution of ferri cyanide 
of potassium let fall into a wineglass of the elixir should 
afford a dark-blue reaction if a protosalt is present. 
Physicians can try this for themselves, and need not rely 
upon Dr, Hibbard or any one else for the facts in the case. 


TrinotuRA Optt DroporatuM.— Prof. Wood makes 
the following observations in the new edition of the U.S. 
Dispensatory, page 1406, regarding the name of this pre- 
paration :— 

“The name, Tincture, we think unfortunate, as the 
preparation is really not a tincture, the alcohol being used 
in no degree as a menstruum, but only in reference to its 
preservative influence. We should have preferred Infu- 
sum Opii Deodoratum, or some title expressive of the 
fact that it is effectively a watery solution of opium, 
deprived of the odorous and other injurious ingredients 
of the drug.” 

We entirely coincide in the views as expressed by Prof. 
Wood that itis ‘ not a tincture,” and therefore should not 
be designated as such. We have labelled the article as 
prepared by us, “Infusion.” This gives not only the 
correct name, but it will prevent mistakes in confounding 
it with landanum, or the true tincture of opium. 


PrePsINE WINu.— Pepsine dissolved in pure sherry 
wine is a favorite method of administering the remedy in 
England. We can furnish this article in packages hold- 
ing one pint, and also in quarts. Dr. Chambers’s observa- 
tions in this number, regarding its great value in some 
forms of derangement of the digestive functions, will be 
read with interest. 


Syrup or CoparBa AND Syrup or CusBEBs IN Dipn- 
THERIA AND CROUP, AS USED BY M. Triprau.— The 
following is the recipe for the syrup: — 


Take of Copaiba, two troy ounces and a half. 
Gum Arabic, in powder, five drachms. 
Water, twelve and a half drachms. 
Essence of Peppermint, sixteen drops. 
Syrup of Sugar, twelve and a half troy ounces. 


Emulsionize the copaiba with the water and gum, then 
add the essence, and lastly the syrup, and mix. For 
adults half a table-spoonful of the syrup of copaiba every 
two hours; besides a table-spoonful of simple syrup used 
as the vehicle for fifteen grains of powdered cubebs 
recently powdered, given also every two hours in the 
intervals of the dosing with copaiba. 

In serious cases the doses of cubebs may be carried to 
six drachms in twenty-four hours, and for children three 
drachms. 

It sometimes happens, after twenty-four hours’ use, the 
copaiba will not be tolerated by the stomach; when it 
should be temporarily suspended. ‘Two or three drops of 
laudanum in every ounce of syrup corrects this difficulty 
to a great extent. This medication was employed by Dr. 
Trideau in the prevalence of a serious epidemic in the 
department of Mayenne, with great success. — Repertoire 
de Pharmacie, March, 1866, p. 357. 


Messrs. J. R. Nicuots & Co. 

I take the liberty of sending you a recipe for a cough 
and alterative pill, which I have used for thirty yeurs 
with advantage : — 


R Pulv. opii, Be a cee 
Subm. hydrag., . . . grs. 60 
Pulv. ipecac., . . . . grs. 30 
Ext.hyosciami, . . .  grs.60 


Mix, if necessary, with syrup of ginger, and make pills 
No. 120. Yours, &e. 
EBENEZER Woopwanp, M.D., 
Quincy, Mass 


Many of the affections of the mouth, such as toothache, 
caries, ulcers, looseness of the teeth, inflammation and 
bleeding of the gums, fetid breath, fungus growths or 
swellings of the tongue and gums, are effectually pre- 
vented or cured by the application of the following wash: 

RK Peppermint, . . ° R 3 pts. 
Sage, . : 5 : 5 pe ee 
Red sandal-woodpowd. . . 4 « 
Alcohol, . ; . 2 eg 
Water, . a 2 - A = 60) <6 


Ether Sulphuric, fort. 


——— ~ _ = 
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Manufacturers of Standard and Special Che 


No. 150 


JAMES R. NICHOLS, 
CHARLES E. BILLINGS, 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


CONGRESS. STREET; . 3. 2 1. 4). 


(LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 1857.) 


November Ist, 1866. 


Acid, Carbolic, Solution. 
§s Crystals, C. P. 


“cc “ 


“Chromic. * Chloric, conct. ©. P. i ‘§ solution. 
s¢.. Gallic. “ Spirits Nitros. ©. P. Ss (fC se 

«  Hydrosulphuric. sg s¢ Ge oo OAD “Nitrate. 

«« Hypophosphorous. Extract of Flesh. «Per Nitrate. 


Phenic, Crystals. 
Phosphoric, 50 p. c. anhyd. 


25 p.c. anhyd. 


“ce “ 


glacial. 
Prussic, strength U.S. P. 
Pyrogallic, 

Sulphurous; solution. 

« Valerianic. 
Ammonium, Bromide. 
Todide. 


Ammonia, Aromatic Spirits. 
“ 


“ “c 


Hy drosulphide. 
ae Hypophos. 
Tron, Alum, 


Spirits. 


Valerianate, crys. ss 


Arsenic, Donovan’s Solution. & 


ss Fowler’s Solution. 
Iodide. 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., pure. 


Cantharidal Acetic Rubefacient. 
“ 


“ 


“  Vesicant. 


Cerium, Oxalate. 
Chlorine Water. 
Cod Liver Oil. 


Ether, Acetic. 
Butyric, conct. 


Food, Nutritive, Liebig’s. 
Fusel Oil, purified. 
Glycerine, chem. pure, eztra. 
condensed. 
Glycerole Hypophosphites. 
Glonoine, Tincture. 
Granville’s Lotion. 
Hoffman’s Anodyne. 
Hypophosphite of Lime. 


Iodoform, # oz. phials. 

Iodide of Sodium. 

Sulphur. 

Lime, 1 oz. phials. (Only man- 
ufacturers in the U. 8.) 

Infusum Opii Deodorata. 

Iron Citrate, readily soluble. 

Ammoniated Citrate. 

Citrate and Strychnia. 

Citrate and Quinine. 

Hydrated Sesqui Oxide. 

Hydrocyanate, 1 oz. phials. 

Iodide, 1 oz. phials. 


Tron Muriate, Tinct. 
“Per Chloride, dry. 


“ “ 


“ “c 


Sulphuret. 
Syrup Iod. 
Tart. et Potas., plates. 


Soda. «* Protoxide, solu. 

Potassa. “Elixir Bark and Solution Protoxide. 
Tron. Lead, Iodide. 

Manganese, Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite. 
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Carbolate. 
Magnesia, Soluble Citrate. 
Mercury, Bin Iodide. 

$é Proto Iodide. 


Narcine. 


Potassium, 4 oz. phials. 


Pepsine, pure. 
Proteine, } oz. phials. 


Potassa, Sulphuret. 


“ 
“ce 


Liquor. 


“cc 


36° B. 


Persulphate, Mon’s Styp. sol. 
Proto Carb., pure precip. 
Pyrophosphate, in scales, soluble. 


Saccharine Proto Carb. 


and Mang. 


Propylamin, 1 oz. and } oz. phials. 


Chlorate, chem. pure. 


Permanganate, crystals. 


BOSTON. 


PRICE LISTS SENT 
; UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Potassa, Yellow Chromate Neut. 
Potassium, Chloride. 

Sy Iodide. 

<e Bromide. 


Soda, Bi Sulphite, Liquor. 


Spirits Lavender. 


“ “ 


Compound. 


«¢ Rosemary. 


powder. 

Strychnine, Valerianate. 

Syrup of Hypophosphites Comp. (Lime, 
Soda, Potassa, Tron.) 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Lime and 
Soda (Churchill’s). 

Syrup of Hypophosphite of Iron (Church- 
ill’s). 

Syrup of Iodide of Iron and Manganese. 

Phosphates. 

Pyrophos. of Iron, 1 Ib. bots. 

Superphosphate of Tron. 

Protoxide of Iron with Iodide of 
Potassa. 


Proto. of Iron with Quinine. 


L es «with Rhei and Co- 

5 lumbo. 
“  Protox. of Iron with Iodide of 

Lime. 


“ 


Iodide of Lime. 
Fl. Ext. Sarsaparilla with Iod. of Lime. 
Valerianate Ammonia Elixir. 
Zine, Chloride, dry. 
« Tannate. 


“~ Valerianate. 


Rancid Butter for Cooking. 


Many persons sneer at the common notion that butter 
too rancid to be eaten raw upon bread may be used wifh- 
out objection in cooking; but this notion, like many 


| other popular ideas, is more in accordance with the truth 


of the matter than the imperfect knowledge which ridi- 
cules it. 

All fats are compounds of acids with glycerine. Butter 
is a mixture of several fats, and one of them, constituting, 
however, only a small portion of its mass, is butyrine; 


_ this is a compound of butyric acid with glycerine. Buty- 
| rine, like other fats, is a neutral substance, but when it is 


decomposed—in other words, when the butyric acid is 


_ separated from the glycerine with which it is combined — 
» we then have the two substances, the acid and the gly- 


cerine, exhibiting each its peculiar properties. Butyric is 
a very powerful acid, caustic and sour, and having that 
peculiar strong odor which is characteristic of rancid 


_ butter. One of the early steps in the decay of butter is 


the decomposition of the butyrine, which is made mani- 
fest by the odor of the butyric acid set free, and by the 
sour and biting taste of this acid. 

Now, at a temperature of 315 degrees, butyric acid is 
evaporated; hence it is only necessary to raise the 
temperature of the butter to this point in order to drive 
off the acid which makes it rancid, and to leave the re- 
mainder perfectly sweet. If rancid butter is mixed in 


cake, a portion of the butyric acid will be absorbed by the 
water in the cake, and it may not be all expelled by the 
heat in baking; but if the butter is used for frying in an 
open pan, it is pretty certain that the butyric acid will all 
be evaporated. With a knowledge of the properties of 
butyric acid, a skilful cook ought to be able to use rancid 
butter in such ways as to retain none of the rancidity in 
the cooked articles. — Scientific American. 


Messrs. J. R. Nicuots & Co. 
In return for your kindness in sending me the Journal, 
I send you the following recipe, which has been thor- 
oughly tried, and found admirably adapted to carry off 
bile where in excess, and stimulate secretion of the same 
in constipated and torpid bilious habits: — 
R Podophyllin, irisin, : 
Pulvy. rad. Zinziber, . ° 
Ext. juglans cinere. 
M.; f. pil. No. 30. Dose, one or 
A sure and effectual evacuator of the bile, and what 
may well be called one of the best bilious pills. Where 
calomel is not indicated or desirable, it is the best substi- 


G. H. Arwoop, M.D., Woodbury, Ct. 


. 3j- 
two at bedtime. 


tute. 


NEw AND VALUABLE CrEMENT.— Take iron sponge, 
triturate finely, and mix with sand, moistened with a 
weak solution of muriatic acid. The iron is oxidized by 
the acidulated water, and the silex forms with the oxide 
silicate of iron, which possesses great tenacity, and is not 
affected by atmospheric changes, or by acid or alkaline 
liquids at a boiling temperature. This cement will unite, 
into a solid mass, stones, pebbles, &c., forming conglom- 
erates impervious to moisture, and capable of being 
moulded into statues, bas-reliefs, &c.— Intellectual Ob- 
server. 


Soap or Naritrs— Liguid.—Take twelve pounds of 
good soap and cut into small pieces; melt it in two or 
three quarts of rose and orange flower water. To keep it 
liquid, add to it two pounds of oil of flowers; melt well, 
and boil a little; pass the mixture through a thick cloth, 
and perfume it like soap in cake, in the same proportion. 
If you have not the oil of flowers when your soap is 
melted, you could add to it two quarts of good essence of 
soap, which you allow to incorporate with the soap ; quar- 
ter of an hour after pass the whole, and perfume. 


To Erracr Writine.— Solutions of cyanide of potas- 
sium and oxalie acid. Wash with a camel’s-hair pencil, 
dipped alternately in these solutions. 
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The Uses of Sulphurous Acid Gas. 


We alluded to Dr. Dewar’s experiments with sul- 
phurous acid gas, as a disinfectant, in our last number. 
Our experience with this agent has been very great, and 
we think the gas should never be introduced into popular 
use. It cannot be used with safety, however valuable it 
may be. 


For many months Dr. Dewar, of Kirkealdy, has been 
engaged in impressing upon the government, the public, 
and the profession, the importance of employing the 
fumes of sulphur in the prevention and cure of disease, 
and quite recently he has extended their use in a different 
and scarcely less important direction, — the preservation 
of animal food. Without accepting his views of the 
nature of disease — pointing, as he seems to indicate, to 
the origin of all disease from cryptogamic spores — as at 
all correct, we may nevertheless state that he has arrived 
at several interesting and remarkable practical results. 
Dr. Dewar’s experiments were at first initiated in con- 
nection with cattle plague, and his method of fumigating 
byres is to take a chafer two-thirds full of red cinders, 
place a crucible in them, and in it a piece of sulphur 
stick the length of one’s thumb, which is sufficient for a 
byre containing six cattle. If ordinary attention be paid 
to ventilation, the attendant may shut himself in along 
with the cattle during the process, not only without detri- 
ment, but, as we shall presently see, with occasionally 
unlooked-for benefit. This process may be repeated four 
times a day, and the result has been that, when this 
system has been thoroughly and determinedly practised, 
there has been no case of death among the cattle from 
any epidemic cause whatever. Nor has this been the sole 
result. Ringworm, angle-berries (molluscum), mange, 
and lice, have disappeared; and a horse which had been 
a few times unintentionally fumigated was unexpectedly 
cured of obstinate grease of the heels. Nay, more, ina 
large dairy, which for thirty years had maintained a 
notorious character for mortality from pleuropneumonia, 
and the present tenant of which had for eight years past 
never been one whole month free from this disease 
amongst his cattle up to the lst of November last, and 
had buried as many as sixteen cows during the preceding 


twelve months, the last of them only three days before he | 


began to fumigate, this disease has since then ceased to 
be observed, and the cows have remained perfectly 
healthy. These facts are extremely remarkable, and of 
themselves would compel a further investigation of the 
influence of sulphurous acid fumes; but what we have 
further to relate is still more extraordinary, and could 
scarcely be believed but upon the testimony of an upright 
and honorable medical man, such as we know Dr. Dewar 
to be. For not only were chilblains and chapped hands 
found to disappear from the hands of the attendants upon 
those cattle which were regularly fumigated, but in the 
case of a groom of Dr. Dewar, supposed to be dying from 
phthisis, and who was employed to fumigate certain 
cattle, the most extraordinary results were attained; for 
within one week the night sweats had ceased, his cough 
gradually abated, the expectoration diminished, and he 
gained nearly two stone within four months, and though 
now dependent for existence upon one lung or little 
more, he looks nearly as strong and is as able for ordinary 
stable work as he was previous to his illness. 

This case has been observed by Professor Sir J. Y. 
Simpson, by Dr. Halliday Douglas, and by other medical 
men who are conversant with the facts. Indeed, so re- 
markable and encouraging have the results obtained in 
this and in several other similar cases appeared to Dr. 
Halliday Douglas, that he had determined to construct a 
chamber for the purpose of employing sulphur fumiga- 
tion in connection with the Chalmers Hospital, that he 
may have an opportunity of personally investigating the 
matter and testing the results. It is truly somewhat 
singular, and peculiarly illustrative of the circular—or 
shall we rather say spiral—manner in which medicine 
moves, or, if you will, progresses, though its progression 
is limited, and as yet not well defined, that Hahnemann 
was led by his theory of disease to propound sulphur as 
the most important remedy in tuberculosis, while Dr. 
Dewar, from the success of sulphur in its treatment, has 
been apparently led to deduce its origin from cryptogamic 
sporules —a closely similar theory. With theories, how- 


ever, there is at present no need of troubling ourselves ; 
the practical results are sufficiently striking to ensure for 
this treatment a more careful and extensive trial. In 
diphtheria and various other complaints sulphur fumiga- 
tion has proved immediately and strikingly beneficial ; 
and in at least one instance it has almost instantly cut 
short an outbreak of hospital gangrene in the wards of 
our Edinburgh Infirmary, and, properly employed, it 
may possibly prove capable of limiting the spread of 
cholera, fever, and other contagious diseases. For the 
disinfection of inanimate material the addition of a little 
nitre to the sulphur, and the combination of these fumes 
with the steam of boiling water, improvises a disinfectant 
at once the most powerful, most searching, and most 
efficacious which can be obtained, utterly destructive at 
once of any latent contagion, and of every form of insect 
life. But we have not yet exhausted all the strange pro- 


perties of sulphur fumigations: it is not only productive | 


of animal health while in life, but it also prevents putre- 
faction after death. In some recent experiments (in June 
weather) in regard to this, a sheep’s head was kept quite 
fresh and sweet for thirteen days; a boiled crab —well 
known to be a peculiarly perishable edible —was quite 
sound after eight days; haddocks, after being smoked 
two or three times, were found to be quite fresh at the 
end of eight days. The process is equally applicable to 
every other form of animal food, which merely requires 
to be fumigated three or four times a day.in a chamber 
closed as much as possible against the admission of fresh 
air. At a convivial entertainment recently given by Dr. 
Dewar, the company were entertained with viands thus 
preserved, and one and all expressed their perfect satis- 
faction with the success of the process, as evinced by the 
satisfactory condition of the food presented to them. 
How novel and strictly original Dr. Dewar’s views are 
as to the pleasantly tonic virtues of sulphur fumigations, 
may be learned from a statement in the most recent work 
on Materia Medica, Dr. Scoresby-Jackson’s ‘‘ Note-Book,” 
where he states that in sulphur fumigations “ great care 
must be taken to protect the respiratory organs from the 
fumes by closing the apparatus round the neck;” and yet 
how inconsistent these ordinary views are with popular 
experience may be learned from the popular idea of the 
great benefit to be derived from new flannel, that is, 
flannel thoroughly impregnated with sulphur fumes, and 
also with the fact that in woollen mills, in certain depart- 
ments of them, the workmen live from year’s end to 
year’s end in an atmosphere thoroughly impregnated 
with sulphurous acid gas. Unquestionably a laborious 
and tedious accumulation of experience in regard to the 
positive influence of sulphur fumes upon the health may 
be anticipated by an inquiry into the ordinary condition 
of such workmen; and we shall feel obliged if any of our 
readers shall be kind enough to contribute any informa- 
tion on this head, similar to that which was contributed 
to the “ Monthly Journal,” by Dr. Thompson, of Perth, 
in regard to the influence of an atmosphere charged with 
oil. It would indeed prove singular if, after all, the 
benefit supposed to be derived from oil was solely due to 
sulphur.— London Pharm. Jour., August, 1866. 


Patent Hair Restoratives. 


The manufacture and sale of hair restoratives has 
always been a favorite with a certain class of public 
benefactors, whose disinterested labors have resulted in 
the foundation of many a fortune. We lately came across 
the specifications of an old English patent which will, 
perhaps, be interesting at a time like the present, when 
alcohol and bear’s grease command such fabulous prices. 

This patent was for ‘an apparatus for improving and 
restoring the human hair,” introducing a new feature in 
this line. By the plan of thisinventor combs and brushes 
are to be constructed of different metals, so that when in 
use electric currents are given off; “thereby the skin is 
caused to be stimulated and a healthy action ensues, 
restoring the hair to its original color, and generally im- 
proving its appearance.” The same effect may be pro- 
duced by having the articles formed partly of metal, 
having batteries connected therewith when in use. As 
the patent claim long since expired, the above method is 
open to any enterprising individual wishing to experi- 
ment. — Scientific American. 


PHARMACY. 


i 
COMMENDATORY LETTERS. be 


From a large number of letters received from physicians, in which — 
the Journal is spoken of in terms of commendation, the following 


are presented :— 


I hope you will continue to publish the Journal, as I give it a de- 
cided preference to every other of the kind which has fallen under 
my observation. L. M.8., M. D., Berlin, Ct., Oct. 12, *66. 


I think the Jourval the most valuable publication for the cost I 
have ever seen. It presents to the physician interesting and valu- 
able information which he requires in his daily practice, &e., &e. 

W.L., M.D., Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 7. 


I find in your Journal much information which is valuable and — 
instructive. Continue to send to my address, 
A. W. B., M.D., Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


I have read your Journal with much pleasure and profit, and re- 
gard it as a desideratum in medical literature. 
A. D., M.D., Portland, Me., Oct. 6, 1866. 


Permit me to say that my expectations of the value of the 
Journal are more than realized. It just fills a place in chemical and 
medical literature which has too long remained empty. 

J.B. A., M.D., Sanbornton, N. H. 


Haye seen your Journal, and I am very much pleased with it. 
Send it to my address. Cc, B., M. D., Meriden, Ct. 


The contents, both original and selected, are of great value to 
physicians as well as chemists and druggists. 
J, DeW., M.D., Providence, R. I, 


I would express the gratification that I feel, that you are meeting 
one of the requirements of druggists in sending out so valuable a 
paper. G. W. G., Lewiston, Me. 


Your Journal is just the publication wanted. You have started 
well; go ahead. H. N.M., Wilmot, N. H. 


Iam much pleased with the Journal. Send it regularly. 
G. H. P., M.D., St. Albans, Vt. 


Allow me to say that Iam much pleased with your Journal, and 
hope it will meet with the encouragement it deserves. 
J.8., M.D., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


I beg to say that I haye been looking for the second number of 
your Journal, so interesting and instructive, for some time. 
8. T., M. D., Andover, Mass. 


I am very much pleased with the paper, every square being full 
of life and light. Do not fail to send it to me. 
I. Vy. T., M.D., Stetson, Me. 


ee Eee 


I mark my approbation of your Journal by remitting the sub 
scription for the year. J.T. W., M.D., Hartford, Ct. 


Your Journal is a great addition to our medical and chemical 
literature, and our physicians with myself in this section yalue it . 
highly. ® D. T. K., M. D., South Macon, Ill. ] 


Haye perused your Journal with great pleasure. Send us a copy. 
Drs. O. & E., Odin, Ill. 


I take pleasure in expressing my appreciation of the value and 
interesting character of your Journal. The first number was worth 
far more than the subscription price for the year. 

“a C. L. I., M.D., New Haven, Ct, 


Maintain the present high standard of the Journal, and you will 
make many friends among physicians. 
G. 8. D., M. D., Winchendon, Mass. 


Have received No. 2 of the Journal, Please forward No. 1, as T 
wish to receive each and every number. Success to the Journal; it 
deserves it. R. W., M.D., Marcelline, Ill. 


I have perused both numbers of your Journal with great interest, 
and Iam sorry that it is not published semi-monthly instead of bi- 
monthly. P. A. C., M. D., Mansfield, Ohio. 


I received the second number of your Journal, and called the 
next day at your office and subscribed for the cheapest and most 
useful medical publication I have met with. I wish it success. 

H.S., M.D., Boston, Mass. 

We need a journal like yours to ‘* post us up,’ not only in the ; 


new agents, but new combinations of the old. I wish you much 
success. T. W., M.D., Hillsboro’, ll. 


Your “bi-monthly” contains a greatedeal of valuable information — 
for the medical profession, and I take the liberty to inclose $1.00, 
as I consider the numbers already received worth the fifty cents; the 
other fifty cents is for what is to come, and the stern face you set 
against quackery of all sorts, All in all, the Journal is a good 
thing, H. H. Hin, M.D., Augusta, Me. 


Taking the first two numbers of your Journal as specimens, it 
cannot fail to give the highest satisfaction. 
E. K. B., M. D., Sharon, Vt. 
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Celestial Chemistry. 


We find reported in the London Chemical News, a 
lecture by Wm. Higgins, F. R. S., on “ Spectrum Analysis 


? in which some most 


as applied to the Heavenly Bodies,’ 
interesting statements are made regarding the color of 
the stars, their variable brightness, and their sudden 
appearance and disappearance in the heavens. We pre- 
sume that many of our readers are aware that chemists 
are now studying the heavenly bodies with as much in- 
dustry and zeal as astronomers, and that, through the 
wonderful results of spectrum analysis, the chemical 
nature of the materials of which the stellar worlds are 
constructed, is beginning to be understood. 

Immediately upon the appearance in Europe, five or 
six years ago, of the papers of Bunsen and Kirchoff, 
describing the nature and results of their experiments in 
spectrum analysis, we gave directions to the late Mr. 
Fitts, of New York, the well-known optician, to construct 
the apparatus as described by them; and we believe our 
instrument was the first in practical use in this country. 
The new world of wonder and delight which was opened 
to us by this apparatus, it is impossible to describe. This 
method of chemical analysis became at once popular, and 
has since been pursued with much assiduity and skill, 
and progress in chemical research has been greatly pro- 
moted. 

In a future number of the Journal we intend to present 
a popular description of the apparatus for spectrum 
analysis, and the methods and results of its employment. 
Our paper is intended to interest and instruct those who 
have but little time or opportunity for deep research, or 
profound investigation, but who wish to be informed of 
the discoveries and results of the labors of the great 
scientific explorers; therefore, our statements must be 
plain and comprehensive. We have room only for Mr. 
Higgins’s statements regarding 

TEMPORARY STARS: 


“With the variable stars, modern opinion would asso- 
ciate the remarkable phenomena of the so-called new 
stars, which occasionally, but at long intervals, have sud- 
denly appeared in the sky. But in no case has a perma- 
nently bright star been added to the heavens. The 
splendor of all these objects was temporary only, though 
whether they died out or still exist as extremely faint 
stars is uncertain. In the case of the two modern tempo- 
rary stars, that seen by Mr. Hind in 1845, and the bright 
star recently observed in Corona, though they have lost 
their ephermal glory, still continue as stars of the tenth 
and eleventh magnitudes. 

“The old theories respecting these strange objects must 
be rejected. We cannot believe with Tycho Brahe that 


objects so ephemeral are new creations, nor with Riccioli 
that they are stars, brilliant on one side only, which have 
been suddenly turned round by the Deity. The theory 
that they have suddenly darted towards us with a velocity 
greater than that of light, from a region of remote invisi- 
bility, will not now find supporters. 

“On May 12th last, a star of the second magnitude sud- 
denly burst forth in the constellation of the Northern 
Crown. Thanks to the kindness of the first discoverer of 
this phenomenon, Mr. Birmingham, of Tuam, I was 
enabled, conjointly with Dr. Miller, to examine the spec- 
trum of this star on May 16th, when it had not fallen much 
below the third magnitude. 

“The spectrum of this star consists of two distinct 
spectra. One of these is formed by four bright lines. 
The other spectrum is analogous to the spectra of the sun 
and stars. 

“These two spectra represent two distinct sources of 
light. Each spectrum is formed by the decomposition of 
light, which is independent of the light which gives birth 
to the other spectrum. : 

“The continuous spectrum crowded with groups of dark 
lines shows that there exists a photosphere of incan- 
descent solid or liquid matter. Further, that there is an 
atmosphere of cooler vapors which give rise by absorp- 
tion to the group of dark lines. 

“So far, the constitution of this object is analogous to 
that of the sun and stars, but in addition there is the 
second spectrum, which consists of bright lines. There 
is therefore a second and distinct source of light, and this 
must be, as the character of the spectrum shows, luminous 
gas. Now the two principal of the bright lines of this 
spectrum inform us, by their position, that one of the 
luminous gases is hydrogen. The great brightness of 
these lines shows that the luminous gas is hotter than the 
photosphere. These facts, taken in connection with the 
suddenness of the outburst of light in the star, and its 
immediate very rapid decline in brightness, from the 
second down to the eighth magnitude in twelve days, 
suggested to us the startling speculation that the star has 
become suddenly enwrapped in the flames of burning 
hydrogen. In consequence, it may be, of some great 
convulsion, enormous quantities of gas were set free. A 
large part of this gas consisted of hydrogen which was 
burning about the star in combination with some other 
element. This flaming gas emitted the light represented 
by the spectrum of bright lines. The spectrum of the 
other part of the star’s light may show that this fierce 
gaseous conflagration had heated to a more vivid incan- 
descence the solid matter of the photosphere. As the 
free hydrogen became exhausted the flames gradually 
abated, the photosphere became less vivid, and the star 
waned down to its former brightness. 

“We must not forget that light, though a swift mes- 
senger, requires time to pass from the star to us. The 
great physical convulsion which is new to us is already 
an event of the past with respect to the star itself. For 
years the star has existed under the new conditions which 
followed this fiery catastrophe.” 

How amazing and startling the contemplation of the 
fact of worlds wrapped in actual flames, enveloped in a 
vast ocean of burning hydrogen! Mr. H. thinks no new 
stars have been added to the heavens. 

In this connection we are led to present the conclusions 
of Professor Hinrichs of the Iowa University, regarding 
the ultimate constitution of matter, as presented in an 
The 


results of his investigations in the department of spec- 


able article in the last issue of Szdliman’s Journal. 


trum analysis lead to the conclusion that there is but 


one primary element, the “‘element of elements,” and 
He 


thinks that spectrum analysis in its demonstrations leads 


that our sixty or more are resolvable into one. 


to this view, and that the old chemical axiom respecting 
a multiplicity of distinct simple bodies is being shaken. 
Whatever the new method of analysis may accomplish in 
this direction, it is quite certain that it establishes the 
truth of the unity of matter throughout the vast universe. 
It proves that the countless worlds that roll through 
space are made up of precisely the same materials as our 


own planet. What we call sodium, potassium, iron, zinc, 


nickle, etc., and hydrogen, oxygen, etc., exist upon, or 
enter into the structure of planetary bodies and the 
fixed stars, and spectral research reveals no new elements 


in any part of the universe. All the results of modern 


scientific investigation point in one direction, and that is 
towards the great principle of simplicity in all the works 


of the Omnipotent Mind. Professor H. concludes as 


follows: 


“Tt is now about twelve years since we first started the 
hypothesis of one primary matter as the element of 
elements, not in the shape of a philosophical idea, but as 
a physical hypothesis, making it the basis of a theoretical, 
mechanical deduction of the properties of the elements. Our 
first communications met with no favor: nevertheless we 
have continued to develop the consequences of this hypo- 
thesis. 

“It seems as if spectral analysis has shaken the axiom of 
the elementary nature of the so-called chemical elements 
in minds formerly adverse to questioning that axiom. 
Believing the scientific public now more apt to give a 
hearing to our theory, we intend to publish a series of 
articles, giving the properties of the chemical elements 
as functions of their atomic weight, this expressed as in 
the few instances given in §30. We hope to prove, that 
the unity of matter is as real as the unity of force —both 
being the creative work of one all-pervading Being.” 


Communicated to Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


Use of Sulphurous Acid Gas in a Small-pox 
Hospital. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Nov. 20th, 1866. 


In the month of May last, small pox appeared as an 
epidemic in our city, but was for some time confined to 
that portion of the city inhabited by the negroes and the 
lower class of whites. In order to confine it as much as 
possible, and prevent its spread throughout the entire 
city, a pest-house was provided, and every case of the 
malady was diligently sought out by the Board of Health, 
and sent thither. - In all instances where it made its 
appearance in one or more members of a family, the 
entire family, (including infants in many cases,) was sent 
to the pest-house. I was appointed physician in charge. 
My attention having been called some time previously to 
the subject of “ sulphurous acid fumigation,” I determined 
at once to make the test. I began very gently at first, 
fearing that its inhalation might prove injurious; but, 
finding that ad/ bore it well, I increased both in the 
frequency and amount of my fumigation, until, at every 
operation, I had given the hospital building what I called 
a thorough and complete cleansing. 

In the commencement I fumed but one room or ward 
at a time, first moving all the patients out; but as the 
number of patients increased, I found this impossible, 
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and@began, as before stated, very gently; but each day’s 
experience proved to my mind more conclusively that, if 
any danger in its use existed, it was very trifling. The 
result of this process was, that of all the persons brought 
to the hospital upon the hypothesis, that because they 
had been exposed to the disease they would surely have 
it, not one of the entire number had the slightest symptoms 
of variola. Nor is this the only important fact connected 
with the subject, ‘The disease appeared to be very much 
modified. In the worst cases of the confluent form, the 
pustules filled and dried rapidly, and the crust came 
away easily and quickly, leaving the skin almost entirely 
free from the marks of its violence. Many cases of the 
severest form of the disease, when convalescent, might 
have been seen without an eschar pitted beneath the sur- 
face. In addition to these facts, I may say that the mor- 
tality list was so trifling as scarcely to deserve atten- 
tion, —only one in 87, or less than .03. My reason for 
making these statements is mainly to give my evidence 
from actual experience, — that the inhalation of su/phurous 
acid gas, to a reasonable extent, in a closed room, is not 
prejudicial to good health, as opposed to those who 
believe it to be not only deleterious, but absolutely 
dangerous to human life. Yours truly, 
Jno. A. Latr, M. D. 


Rhigolene, 


A PETROLEUM NAPHTHA FOR PRODUCING ANASS- 
THESIA BY FREEZING. 


BY HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., 


Professor of Surgery in the Massachusetts Medical College. 


* 

The above name is proposed as convenient to designate 
a petroleum naphtha boiling at 70° F., one of the most 
volatile liquids obtained by the distillation of petroleum, 
and which has been applied to the production of cold by 
evaporation. It is a hydrocarbon, wholly destitute of 
oxygen, and is the lightest of all known liquids, having a 
specific gravity of 0.625. It has been shown that petro- 
leum, vaporized and carefully condensed at different tem- 
peratures, offers a regular series of products which present 
more material differences than that of their degree of 
volatility, and that the present product is probably a 
combination of some of the known products of petroleum 
with those volatile and gaseous ones not yet fully exam- 
ined, and to which this fluid owes its volatility. A few of 
these combinations are already known in trade, as ben- 
zoline, kerosene, kerosolene, gasolene, etc., all of them 
naphthas, but varying with different manufacturers. I 
procured, in 1861, a quantity of kerosolene of four differ- 
ent densities, and found the lightest of them, the boiling 
point of which was about 90°, to be an efficient anesthetic 
by inhalation. 
ardson, of London, had produced a useful anesthesia by 
freezing through the agency of ether vapor, reducing the 
temperature to 6° below zero, F., it occurred to me that a 
very volatile product of petroleum might be more sure to 
congeal the tissues, besides being far less expensive, than 
ether. Mr. Merrill having, at my request, manufactured 
a liquid of which the boiling point was 70° F., it proved 
that the mercury was easily depressed by this agent to 
19° below zero, and that the skin could be with certainty 
frozen hard in five or ten seconds. A lower temperature 
might doubtless be produced, were it not for the ice which 
surrounds the bulb of the thermometer. This result may 
be approximately effected by the common and familiar 
“ spray producer,” the concentric tubes of Mr. Richardson 
not being absolutely necessary to congeal the tissues with 
the rhigolene, as in his experiments with common ether. 
I have for convenience used a glass phial, through the 
cork of which passes a metal tube for the fluid, the air- 
tube being outside, and bent at its extremity so as to meet 
the fluid-tube at right angles, at some distance from the 
neck of the bottle. Air is not admitted to the bottle, as 
in Mr. Richardson’s apparatus, the vapor of the rhigolene 
generated by the warmth of the hand applied externally 
being sufficient to prevent a vacuum and to insure its 
free delivery; 15° below zero is easily produced by this 
apparatus. The bottle, when not in use, should be kept 
tightly corked, a precaution by no means superfluous, as 
the liquid readily loses its more volatile parts by evap- 
oration, leaving a denser and consequently less efficient 
residue. In this, and in several more expensive forms of 


When it was learned here that Mr. Rich- | 


apparatus in metal, both with and without the concentric 
tubes, I have found the sizes of 72 and 78 of Stubs’s steel 
wire gauge to work well for the air and fluid orifices 
respectively; and it may be added that metal points re- 
duced to sharp edges are preferable to glass, which, by its 
non-conducting properties, allows the orifices to become 
obstructed by frozen aqueous vapor. 

Freezing by rhigolene is far more sure than by ether, 
as suggested by Mr. Richardson, inasmuch as common 
ether, boiling ouly at about 96° instead of 70°, often fails 
to produce an adequate degree of cold. The rhigolene is 
more convenient and more easily controlled than the 
freezing mixtures hitherto employed. Being quick in its 
action, inexpensive and comparatively odorless, it will 
supersede general or local anzsthesia by ether or chloro- 
form for small operations and in private houses. The 
opening of felons and other abscesses, the removal of 
small tumors, small incisions, excisions and evulsions, 
aud perhaps the extraction of teeth, may be thus effected 
with admirable ease and certainty; and for these pur- 
poses surgeons will use it, as also, perhaps, for the relief 
of neuralgia, chronic rheumatism, ete., and as a styptic, 
and for the destruction by freezing of erectile and other 
growths. But for large operations it is obviously less 
convenient than general anesthesia, and will never super- 
sede it. Applied to the skin, a first degree of congelation 
is evanescent; if protracted longer, it is followed by 
redness and desquamation, which may be possibly averted 
by the local bleeding of an incision; but if continued or 
used ona large scale, the dangers of frost-bite and mor- 
tification must be imminent. 

It may be superfluous to add that both the liquid and 
the vapor of rhigolene are highly inflammable. 


[Translated for the Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy.] 


Gleanings from the French, German, 
and other Foreign Journals. 


ACCIDENTS FOLLOWING THE USE oF CANTHARIDES. — 
Ata late meeting of the French ‘Société Medicale des 
Hopitaux,” M. Guibout presented a small, olive-shaped 
body, composed of fatty and conjunctive tissue, rendered 
by the urethra of a patient to whom had been applied 
three successive fly-blisters. During the discussion, sev- 
eral cases were cited in which dangerous accidents had 
attended the absorption of the cantharides after repeated 
yesication. Camphor, sprinkled over the blister, and 
administered internally, appears to afford the only safe- 
guard against these accidents. 


In the cholera epidemic of 1866, in Paris, the premoni- 
tory diarrhea has been lacking in nearly fifty per cent. of 
the cases. 


Sun-curanrous INJECTIONS OF STRYCHNINE IN AMAU- 
rosis.— A young girl, twenty-two years old, of good con- 
stitution, and menstruating regularly, but subject to sick- 
headaches, had noticed for several months a gradual fail- 
ing of her sight; in addition to this, she had a periodical, 
divergent strabismus. Dr. Spaeth, having found nothing 
abnormal with the ophthalmoscope, made the diagnosis 
of incomplete functional paralysis of the retina, without 
any appreciable organic alteration. Local blood-letting, 
purgatives, and pediluvia having been tried without suc- 
cess, hypodemic injections of strychnine were adminis- 
tered, and at the end of the third week the sight was 
completely restored. — Wurtemd. Cor. Blatt, 1866. 


M. Thuny, and MM. Coste and Gerbe, in giving an 
account of some experiments to determine the law of the 
sexes, say that the sex is determined by the maturity of 
the ovum at the moment of fecundation. In accordance 
with this rule, fecundation taking place early in the 
period of heat, produced female offspring; later, male. 
If these observers are right, fecundation at the commence- 
ment of the menstrual period will produce males; and 
later, females. 


Acetic Actp In CANCER.—At a late meeting of the 
London Pathological Society there was a discussion upon 
the treatment of cancer by the injection of acetic acid, 
more or less diluted, into the diseased tissues. Dr. Broad- 


| bent haying remarked that in microscopic preparations 


the cancer cells were destroyed by acetic acid, thought 
that the same result might be obtained upon the living 
subject. Several cases were mentioned by other mem- 
bers confirming the theory of Dr. Broadbent. In those 
reported by Dr. Moore the acid was diluted by three parts 
of water and injected in different directions from the same 
opening in the tumors. M. Gueniot, of Paris, has also 
been experimenting successfully with a paste composed 
of tan, acetic acid, saffron, and lycopodium, applied to 
callouses, warts, corns, and canceroidal growths, but 
doubts its efficacy in scirrous, encephaloid, fibro-plastic, 
or other tumors. 


GoLD AND SILVER Lrar on SrecTacLEs.—In a note to 
the last meeting of the French Academie des Sciences, 
M. Melsens advocates the use of gilded or silvered specta- 
cles in cases of photophobia. The light transmitted is 
said to be much less trying to the eyes, while the impres- 
sion of objects is very distinct. 


Tue CITRATE oF CarreIn.—M. Koschlakoff, of St. 
Petersburg, draws the following conclusions from an ex- 


periment with the Citrate of Caffein (or thein), upon a 


patient suffering from parenchymatous nephritis and 
hypertrophy of the heart: 

1. The Citrate of Caffein was in this casea laxative and 
diuretic. 

2. Its diuretic action depends upon the increase of arte- 
rial pressure. 

3. Under the influence of Caffein the contractions of the 
heart are less frequent. 

4. It increases rapidly the quantity of the urine. 

Gaz. Med. de Strasbourg. 


M. Demarquay, of the French Academie des Sciences, 
has been making some experiments upon the absorption 
by wounds of substances soluble in water, and the effect 
of the condition of the wound upon the rapidity of absorp- 
tion. From a large denuded surface this takes place in 
from four to eight minutes; in the serum of a blister from 
ten to twenty minutes is necessary ; while a fresh wound 
requires from an hour down to fifteen minutes. These 
facts lead to the inquiry whether the septic element of 
erysipelas and puerperal fever may not be absorbed by 
the wound itself. Some of the phenomena referred to 
phlebitis in cases of purulent infection may perhaps be 
explained by the role played by absorption. These 
experiments should lead us to watch the effects ot the 
absorption of substances injected into diseased cavities, 
such as abscesses, cysts, etc. — Gas. des Hop. Nov., 1866. 


TETANUS TREATED BY AMMONIA IN LARGE DostEs.— 
In the majority of the cases in which tetanus has termi- 
nated favorably, the appearance of an abundant perspira- 
tion has appeared to be the turning point. From this 
time the muscles have gradually relaxed. This fact fur- 
nishes important indications for treatment which have 
not been neglected, and several physicians had experi- 
mented with ammonia, which suggests itself the first 
among the drugs capable of producing perspiration. 
More recently, Dr. MacAuliffe has resumed these experi- 
ments, and in his thesis gives some interesting results. 
In three cases, where blood-letting was also employed, 
the most favorable results were obtained. The following 
is the formula: 


R Aque, . . ‘i ° ; Sux 
Ammonia, . ° . . 3 ss. 
Sucie, " 7 5 - 4 Sv bs 


M. 3 iii. every half hour. 
The portion to be renewed every day. — Gaz. des. Hop. 


At the meeting of the Vermont Association, Dr. S. W. 
Thayer remarked on the non-prevalence of dysentery in 
his particular locality, but he had seen many cases out- 
side of it. He used mercurial preparations in its treat- 
ment, in this way:—R. Sach. lactis, 3i.; hyd. cum 
creta, Dss.; Ipecac, Dss. Divide into thirty powders, 
one to be taken every two or four hours, according to ur- 
gency of symptoms, 
strongly recommended the chlorate of potash injection, 
as follows:—R. Mucilag. gum acacie, 3ij.; potas. 
chlorat., 3i.; inf. opii, gtt. xl. Misce, for a single in- 
jection. 


For the tenesmus he uses and 
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On Alcohol, 
BY THOMAS KING CHAMBERS, M.D. 


The following lecture upon alcohol, given at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, by Dr. Chambers, affords a good speci- 
men of the interesting, racy style of this remarkable man. 
He possesses the power of investing the most abstruse 
medical topics with the interest of a romance, and no 
more sensible and accurate views have ever been pre- 
We have 
read and re-read his ‘‘ Renewal of Life,” and it is still the 


sented for the consideration of physicians. 


book we oftenest take down from its place in our medical 
library. 


I have often given you at the bedside reasons for ad- 
ministering or withholding alcohol in special cases; but 
I have been cautious about reducing these reasons to 
general rules without going into the subject more fully 
than is possible in the wards. 

As you are well aware, extreme opinions may be, and 
have been, held about this indubitably powerful reagent. 
Dr. Brown (the author of the Brunonian theory) per- 
suaded himself that it was a panacea for all human ills, 
and a direct prolonger of human life; but by dint of 
frequent experimenting, and lecturing with a bottle of 
brandy by his side, he soon succeeded in giving a prac- 
tical refutation to his own words by ruining his health 
and shortening his existence. Others, again, would per- 
suade us that it is a pure poison, whose degree of 
antagonism to life is in a direct ratio to the quantity used. 
I shall take for granted that your experience in the hos- 
pital has not made you advocates of either opinion; but 
that you, by this time, have seen, or seemed to see, it in 
many cases saving and prolonging life, in many saving 
and prolonging health, in many others destroying and 
shortening both, and, again, often conceded by indulgent 
doctors as an innocent luxury likely to do neither good 
nor harm. 

The best guide to the effects to be expected from a 
reagent on a diseased body is the intelligent observations 

~ of its effects on a healthy body; and I think that alcohol 
is no exception, but that a knowledge of its physiological 
action leads directly to its therapeutical application. 

The experiments of Rudolf Masing, since repeated 
and confirmed by MM. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, 
have taught us that alcohol passes through the body un- 
altered in chemical constitution, and does not, so far as 
we know, leave any of its substance behind. It remains 
in the body for some hours, and during that time exerts 
an influence for good or for evil. 

It is not strictly an “aliment;” but if it aids the ap- 
propriation of aliment, it may be looked upon as an 
“accessory food” in health, and as a “medicine” in 
disease. 

What is the nature of the influence which it exerts? 

What is its action upon life? It is usually defined asa 
“stimulus to the nervous system ;” and so long as “ stim- 
ulus” is held to mean only something which makes one 
feel comfortable, we may be satisfied with the explana- 
tion; while upon the nervous system all experimenters, 
from the first patriarch downward, will agree that it acts. 
But if led by the etymology we infer that it directly 
augments the developed force of the nervous function, we 
shall fall into the error of poor Dr. Brown. 
t Let us be a little more particular in our inquiries, and 
then I do not think we shall be able to trace any direct 
increase of force to alcohol, even in the smallest doses, 
or for the minutest periods of time. The sort of re- 
searches of which those detailed are an example, show 
pretty clearly that its continuous use (i. e. in small di- 
vided doses) doés not add power to vitality, and I think 
we shall not fail to come to the same conclusion from 
observations made upon its more immediate effects. 

In a series of experiments, conducted with another 
object, Dr. Edward Smith has recorded very minutely 
the sensations experienced after brandy, by a temperate 
Man, with a fasting stomach. 

What are the first effects noticed there? Increased 
life? Increased function? No—lessened consciousness, 
lessened sensibility to light, to sound, and to touch. 

Then there comes a peculiar sensation of stiffness 
with swelling of the skin, which is noticed particularly 
in the upper lip and cheeks, evidently due to arrested 


sensation and motion. 
extra exertion. 

In a patient lately under my care the same peculiar 
sensation of stiffness, and also the objective phenomena 
of rigidity of skin without loss of sensation, were pro- 
duced by the pressure of diseased bone on the fifth nerve 
inside the skull. If we call this symptom a partial 
paralysis from partial obliteration of nervous function 
(to which I suppose nobody will demur), we must call 
the effects of alcohol also a partial obliteration of nervous 
function, for the phenomena are strictly identical. 

Dr. Smith further records among the “early effects’ 
of alcohol a relaxation of the dartos and other muscles 
connected with the reproductive system, for which Ovid 
eleyantly, and Shakspeare coarsely, blame the later and 
more obvious influences of drink. The sphincter also of 
the bladder was relaxed, and to this the observer lays the 
increased micturition during indulgence. 

The pulse also is quickened. At first blush you might 
be disposed to view this as an indication of an increase of 
nervous force. But do not be hasty. Observe with Dr. 
Bedford Brown the circulation in the cerebrum, during 
an operation on the skull, when the pulse was quickened 
by chloroform; and you will see the heaving and bulging 
of the brain quieted, the surface becoming pale, and the 
hemorrhage arrested. The quickening of the pulse must 
therefore have been contemporaneous with diminished 
force of the heart’s beat. 

Again, observe that in disease those patients especially 
exhibit the phenomenon of quickened pulse whose hearts 
are most enfeebled. 

No—it would appear that in motion of an entirely in- 
voluntary character, quickness indicates diminution and 
not increase of force. 

It is unnecessary to go through the symptoms of ad- 
vanced intoxication by alcohol; all observations agree 
that large doses immediately, and small doses more re- 
motely, depress the nervous centres, and that in cases of 
absolute poisoning the cause of death is a cessation of the 
muscular respiratory movements. What I wish particu- 
larly to mark is, that the primary as well as the secondary 
action is a diminution of vitality in the nervous system. 

Life and warmth are so closely connected together in 
scientific as well as in popular notions that perhaps the 
most striking evidence of diminished vitality is the less- 
ened capacity to generate heat. We have this evidence 
in the case of alcohol. MM. Dumeril and Demarquay 
published in 1848 their observation that intoxicated dogs 
exhibited a great loss of temperature, and Dr. Boecker 
and Dr. Hammond find the same result from even mod- 
erate doses of spirits, This accords with and explains 
the experience of Dr. Rae, that alcoholic drinks give 
no satisfaction to Arctic voyagers, and of Dr. Hayes 
(surgeon and commander in U. S. second Grinnell Ex- 
pedition), that they actually lessen the power of resisting 
cold. The “warming of the stomach” which tipplers 
speak of with delight is in fact a mere fallacy of insensi- 
bility to external influences. We may I think fairly 
come to the conclusion, that alcohol is primarily and 
essentially a lessener of the power of the nervous system.* 

How then can it be arestorative ? How can that which 
lowers one of the chief manifestations of life be a re- 
newer of life? 

In this way: in lowering the power of the nervous 
system, it lowers its action on destructive metamorphosis, 
and thus it saves the substance of the body. We know 
that the exercise of nervous functions, bodily or mental, 
increases destructive metamorphosis, and that when either 
bodily or mental action is in excess, there is an arrest of 
the constructive appropriation of food by the stomach. 
Our own personal experience, without the aid of Shak- 
speare, teaches us that passion and emotion as well as over- 
strained muscular labor put a stop to digestion and ap- 
petite. Well, then, anything which sensibly or insensibly 
interposes between this sensible or insensible nervous 
action and the digestive viscera must tend to restore that 
balance of the two in which healthy life consists. Thus 
Dr. Hammond, having placed himself on an insufficient 


These are very unlike spurs to 


* We may call it an “anwsthetic,” if it is allowed us to extend a little the 
application of the term, and to let it include all reagents which tend to inter- 
Tupt the connection between the material and immaterial of our being, be- 
tween force and visible nerve, whether our memories are conscious of the 
interruption or not. It is only when taken in considerable doses that our 
direct feelings note the anmsthetic action of alcohol. Its action on the invol- 
untary nervous system, more important in a physiological point of view, is 
anterior to that, but can be traced only by inference. 


allowance of food, found his mental and bodily powers 
deficient—the balance was overthrown. He afterward 
took a small quantity of aleohol with each meal, and 
then, without any increase of diet, he gained weight of 
body, and his mind was more vigorous. On the other 
hand, if he added alcohol to a full diet, the blunting of 
the mental powers was very perceptible, and there was 
feverishness of body. We cannot doubt that the essential 
action of the alcohol was identical in both cases, but in 
the first the blunting of the nerve force was requisite for 
perfect life, in the second it was not wanted, and was 
therefore injurious. 

The effect of small wholesome doses upon the mind is 
to blunt the sensibility to the slight half-felt corporeal 
pains which the want of balance had produced. It re- 
moves the chains of the corruptible body from the soul. 
Hence a freedom and brightening of the intellect. But it 
is only the moderate man that can enjoy this luxury; the 
attempt to drown a care too tall for a shallow bowl, or to 
soothe a pain too sharp to be forgotten, induces an excess. 
Then the scale is inclined too much the other way; the 
influence of the nervous system on the body is over- 
blunted, and the just degree of its action requisite to 
perfect health is arrested. 

In truth this balance is not easy to adjust. And there- 
fore it is lucky for us that alcohol passes so freely out of 
the body, as Dr. Percy, Mr. Masing, and the French 
physiologists who have repeated their experiments, have 
shown to be the case. It is lucky for us also that any 
slight harm it may have done during its sojourn is set 
right by a reaction of increased metamorphosis or evacu- 
ation, of which an example has been given in the experi- 
ments detailed at the beginning of this lecture. 

Thus do I interpret the effects of alcohol; and taking 
this interpretation as a basis, I would deduce therefrom 
the following clinical rules for its administration: — 

1, Give alcohol whenever you find the nervous system 
is exhausting itself and the body by an activity in excess 
of the other bodily functions. 

Examples: 

In delirious fever, especially in typh-fever. Here the 
high specific gravity of the urine is a warrant to you of 
the great amount of destructive metamorphosis going on, 
and the failing strength shows how low the constructive 
life is. Continue the alcohol as long as the tongue is dry, 
and the mind raves instead of sleeping, and the hands 
tremble. 

In pneumonia, in surgical injuries, in erysipelas, &c., 
under the same regulations. Here, however, our path is 
not so clear nor so well enlightened by physiology; we 
must feel our way by actual observation of the effects 
produced on the patient under our eye. 

The power of resistance to some poisons, such as mala- 
ria, seems increased by alcohol. Thus aguish and neu- 
ralgic cases, in their Protean forms, bear well and are 
benetited by it in very considerable quantities. Strangely 
enough, these patients on recovery cannot stand it, and 
usually of their own accord leave off the habit of taking 
it. So that we need not fear that we shall make them 
tipplers by administering the remedy. 

After violent shocks produced by mental emotion, or 
extreme bodily labor. It may be doubted whether the 
prejudice felt against serving ont spirits to soldiers or 
sailors before a battle is justifiable; the courage or ap- 
parent strength given may be tinsel, but the power of 
resistance to wounds, mental and bodily, is something 
real. 

Where the patient has been accustomed to excess. It 
will not do to let the body have to endure the natural 
reaction and the disease at the same time. The reaction 
must be postponed to a more convenient opportunity, 
when the body is ready for it. 

2. Give it, increase it, leave it off under the guidance 
of the appetite for food. As long as a sick person takes 
and digests food better with alcohol than without, so long 
it is doing good. Beyond that we have no evidence. 

3. When the marked feature of the disease consists in 
retention of effete matters which ought to be discharged, 
abstain from the use of alcohol altogether. 

Examples: 

In Uremia I have always found any effects which could 
be traced to alcohol to be of an injurious character; un- 
der its employment the giddiness, the blunted intellect, 
the faintings, the tendency to coma, all increase, the urine 
sometimes becomes more scanty, always of lighter spe- 
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cifie gravity ; and I cannot say that even the dropsy, for 
which the alcohol is most usually administered, is often 
benefited. 

Jaundice also seems to be aggravated by alcohol. 

The uric acid diathesis also presents an objection to 
the use of alcohol; but there are exceptional complicated 
cases which appear to receive benefit from occasional 
doses. 

4. Divide the daily allowance into two or three doses 
only, giving enough at once to produce a decided effect. 
The action of frequent small divided drams is illustrated 
by the experiments I have detailed — it is to produce the 
greatest amount of harm of which the alcohol is capable, 
combined with the least amount of good. 


In fever I usually order three doses a day, and find 


even that division not always advisable, and that the 
patients do better with two larger doses. 

The shape in which alcohol is administered is in many 
cases not a matter of choice. The mighty force of the 
purse-strings often restricts us to the coarsest compounds. 
New whisky and gin and British brandy are better than 
nothing, but let us not forget that they contain a very 
hurtful, nay almost poisonous ingredient, fusel oil, which 
is abundant in direct proportion to the youth and low 
price of the article. Age changes this into more whole- 
some as well as more agreeable ethers. Any of the full- 
bodied wines are better for acute cases than spirits. Port 
perhaps exhibits in its commoner varicties more of the 
good qualities that a wine should have than the produce 
of other grapes. I mean to say that second and third rate 
port, or even sham port, is a wholesomer beverage than 
second and third rate and sham articles with other names. 
But if the expense is no object, thoroughly good cham- 
pagune exhilarates more, is easier digested, and does the 
good without the harm better than any of its rivals. Of 
course a high price must be paid for a genuine specimen 
of a wine so restricted in quantity. 


Ozone. 


Dr. Daubeny read a paper before the London Chemical 
Society, Nov. 15, ‘on ozone,” which embodied the results 
of an extensive series of experiments and meteorological 
observations made at Torquay and Oxford. The tests 
employed to indicate the presence of ozone were the 
iodide of potassium and starch paper of Schdnbein, and 
the moistened sulphate of manganese paper. ‘The first, 
if protected from the light, was considered as furnishing 
the most reliable indications, although it was known to 
assume a blue tint by the action of free acids, chlorine, 
etc.; the second reagent indicated the ozone by the for- 
mation of brown hydrated peroxide of manganese. The 
apparatus employed consisted of a glass U tube screened 
from the light, and connected with a Johnson's aspirator, 
and also with an intermediate wash bottle and gas meter. 
The volume of air drawn over the paper in the U tube 
was registered, and the resulting tint compared with a 
standard scale of coloration to indicate the amount of 
ozone. Thus measured, Dr. Daubeny found in the three 
winter months, commencing with January, 1864-5-6, at 
Torquay, that the south-west and westerly winds were 
most fully charged with ozone, whilst the north wind 
showed least; on the contrary, at Oxford, during the 
summer months of the same years, the easterly winds 
were most charged with ozone, and the north-westerly 
least. These indications clearly pointed to the influence 
of the sea in augmenting the amount of ozone at Torquay, 
whilst the more central inland position of Oxford caused 
the difference between the maximum and minimum indi- 
cations to be much less apparent than at the seaside. The 
author then enumerated the various circumstances under 
which ozone is supposed to be generated, such as in the 
electro-decomposition of water, the action of sulphuric 
acid upon permanganate of potash, etc. His own experi- 
ments coincided with those of Dr. Gilbert in pronouncing 
the absence of ozone from the oxygen given off from 
plants exposed to sunshine whilst immersed in water. 
Dr. Daubeny then recounted the results of an examina- 
tion of the air exhaled by growing plants, and found, in 
thirty-two instances out of fifty-seven plants experimented 
upon, sensibly larger amounts of ozone than in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and he was led thereby to consider 
that the generation of ozone in the process of vegetation 
was one of the appointed means of nature for the purifi- 


cation of the air, and that not only were plants useful in 
restoring the equilibrium of the atmosphere, but that they 
touk an active part in the destruction of pernicious or- 
ganic compounds given off either in the process of decay 
or by the waste of animal organisms. There was more 
ozone found near the sea than at inland localities, a greater 
amount in the country than in towns, and, lastly, more 
outside a building than in its inhabited rooms. The 
author referred to his previous researches (PAil. Trans., 
1834) as indicating the now commonly received view in 
reference to the part played by oxygen in the grand 
economy of nature, and now urged the necessity of 
seeking for more accurate tests and wider information 
before making specific statements or recording observa- 
tions in the form of meteorological tables. 
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{> The conduct of the Journal is in the hands of our 
senior partner, Jas. R. Nichols, M. D.; and as he is 
frequently absent from the city, communications and 
other matters relating to the Journal, requiring early 
attention, should be addressed to the business firm, 150 


Congress street. J.R.N. & Co. 


{= There is manifested among our patrons a strong 
desire to have the Journal published oftener than once in 
two months. We take pleasure in saying, that at the 
close of the present volume, in July, we shall make it a 
monthly publication, and by enlarging and improving, 
render it more useful and instructive to the medical pro- 
fession and to druggists. 

{=> Those wishing for the back numbers of the Journal 
will please make early application, as there remain of 
the editions of the first number (stzteen thousand in all) 
but about one thousand. It has been ¢wice in type, and 
we cannot reset again, unless the number called for is 
quite large. 


(t= Very many physicians are sending us advance pay 
for the Journal. They will please regard the reception 
of the paper as evidence that the amount has reached us, 


and placed to their credit. 


Oxygenized Air. 


Several correspondents inquire if we can inform them 
as regards “ oxygenized air,” — what are its peculiarities, 
what its medical value, etc. In reply we have to say that 
the subject of ‘ oxygenized air” is a most interesting and 
comprehensive one. Whether it be regarded physically, 
chemically, or in its sanitary relations, it presents topics 
of thought of the highest interest to the race. The oxy- 
genized air to which we allude is that which is furnished 
in the largest measure without money and without price, 
and which to obtain in all its purity and abundance we 
have only to step out of doors, or climb a hill in the 
country. This oxygenized air is no factitious mixture, 
and has never passed under the hands of empirics, or 
been tampered with by charlatans. This is the only air 
fit to breathe into the lungs of man or beast. The oxygen 
in this air is so admirably blended and diluted with nitro- 
gen that it cannot be improved. Twenty-one of the 
former to seventy-uine of the latter constitute the 
normal mixture, or present precisely the proper balance 
of gases; and if any one proposes to improve upon it by 
changing its proportions, he should only excite our pity 
for his ignorance, or indignation for his presumption. 

But we suppose the inquiry of our correspondents has 
reference to the ‘‘oxygenized air” so extensively adver- 
tised as a remedial agent, etc. Whether this is the 


nitrous oxide, or a mixture of nitrogen with oxygen in 
excess, or whether it is some common vapor or gas, we 
do not know. Indeed it matters little if it be one or the 
other, —the whole thing is absurd and empirical. In 
our opinion the thing is only a new phase of a very old 
device. A year or two ago it was all magnetic rings and 
bracelets; next the inhalation of all conceivable decoc- 
tions from all conceivable kinds of pots and phials; now 
a new kind of air is got up for credulous people to inhale. 
What will come next we can only know by patient wait- 
ing. 

We notice recently that a more enterprising adventurer 
advertises “super oxygenized air.” He will probably be 


superseded soon by a super-super competitor. 


Rhigolene. 


This highly volatile hydrocarbon, named rhigolene, by 
Dr. Henry J. Bigelow of this city, is in many respects a 
very remarkable liquid. It is the lightest of all known 
liquids, having a specific gravity of 0.625. A little of it 
turned into the hand produces a hissing sound, like water 
upon a hot iron. It almost instantly vanishes into vapor. 
A few grains of sand dropped into a bottle will give rise 
to streams of vapor, passing up from the bottom, making 
a very pretty experiment. It has but little odor, is cleanly, 
and, upon the whole, we regard it as the best and cheapest 
liquid for local freezing, yet suggested. An ounce of it 
may be evaporated in a room, and the odor will scarcely 
be noticed. We have presented Dr. Bigelow’s paper 
upon the subject, read before the Boston Society for Med- 
ical Improvement, in April last, to which we call atten- 
tion. We can furnish to the trade and profession pure 
rhigolene, in pound packages, and in cans holding five 
gallons. 


ScitrHurovs Acip GAs.— We call attention to Dr. 
Lair’s communication, in another column, regarding the 
use of sulphurous acid gas as a disinfectant. It is an im- 
portant and interesting paper. Our views regarding the 
safety of the gas have been fully expressed, and we are 
pleased to learn that it was used with success in the 
instance as stated.. In the hands of careful, judicious 
physicians, it may do no injury; but it should not be in- 
troduced into popular use. 


(= It will afford us much gratification and aid, if our 
medical, chemical, and pharmaceutical friends will fur- 
nish for our Journal such interesting articles, or useful 
items, as many of them are abundantly able to prepare. 
The formulas of various long-tried preparations which 
have been sent to us have been well received by our 
readers, and the gentlemen furnishing them will accept 


our thanks for their kindness. Let communications or 


suggestions be short and practical, and much interest and 
useful knowledge may be imparted. Writers in our 
columns will remember that they are in communication 
with a large number of readers, and what is done should 


be well done. 


Hasugrsn CAnDy.— The Medical and Surgical Journal 
of this city, several weeks since, devoted considerable 
space to this article, showing its positively dangerous 
character, and stating that two instances of severe illness 
had come under the observation of one of the editors, in 
consequence of its use. It is surprising that any one can 
be led to purchase a compound of this nature; but it ig 
still more surprising that any one knowing the nature of 
cannabis indica could be led to form from it a confection 
for popular use. Its dangerous character should be made 
known everywhere. : 
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: The Oxides of the Metals. 


Observing recently ina meadow the wide diffusion of 
the oxide of the metal, iron, resulting probably from the 
decomposition of iron pyrites, and that the water of the 
brooks was freely used by a large herd of cattle, the 
thought came up, that of all the metallic oxides that of 
iron is almost the only harmless one. If the oxides of 
copper or lead were as widely diffused the result would 
be most disastrous. The daily absorption into the sys- 
tem of even minute quantities of most of the metals is 
followed by consequences of a fearful kind. So, too, of 
the carbonates, and other salts. If carbonate of baryta 
were as abundant as carbonate of lime, animated life 
The 
wise adjustment of substances with regard to their sani- 


would probably fail before its deadly influence. 


tary influence upon men and animals is a matter which 
can hardly be overlooked by an observing mind. 


(> The brief article upon coal ashes in our first num- 
ber has called out the following from a gentleman of 
much intelligence in this city. The ashes from anthra- 
cite coals contain usually less than five per cent. of solu- 
ble substances, and hence cannot afford much food for 
plants. The physical effects of these ashes upon close, 
tenacious soils, is often excellent, and they may be worth 
preserving. 

Anthracite Coal Ashes. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy: 

An article on ashes in your first number induces me to 
offer to your readers a suggestion in relation to the use of 
hard-coal ashes in connection with the contents of vaults 
and drains, with which they should be mixed, and which 
are thus rendered inoffensive, and, at the same time, much 
more useful as fertilizers. 

I have myself made the experiment, and understand it 
has been done at the State Almshouse in Monson, and on 
an extensive farm at Dedham, the proprietor of which 
assured me that he valued his anthracite at half the price 
of wood ashes. 

It will be found, I think, upon trial, that these ashes are 
more valuable than has been supposed, and that all we 
can save should be used as I have suggested. Ww. 

Boston, Oct. 31, 1866. 


Dr. Sargent’s New Truss. 

The brief notice we gave of this truss in our last num- 
ber has awakened a-very great interest among physicians, 
and every mail brings inquiries concerning it. 

It has been impossible to send a specimen to one in 
twenty of those who have made request for one. The 
trial has been extended enough to show that it is the most 
excellent truss yet devised, and that it is calculated to 
afford great comfort to the afilicted, and to promote cure 
in curable cases. The pad is of sponge, and the whole 
arrangement is novel, and constructed on correct princi- 
ples. 

Dr. Sargent’s arrangements for their manufacture have 
heen completed, but they will not be ready for delivery 
until the middle or last of January. In our next issue we 
shall give a full description of the truss, with engravings, 


{> The following letter comes to us from Olneyville, 
R.I. We hope our venerable friend will live to read 
many numbers of the Journal. Eighty-three years old, 
and ‘not too old to learn!” It is pleasing to meet with 
instances of this kind: ; 


GENTLEMEN: Here are fifty cents for your “ Journal of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy” for one year from date. I 
have not much time to read journals, but I am not too 
old to learn. Yours, } 

JAMES KeELLy, M. D. 
Born Nov. 29, 1783. 
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Questions and Answers. 


“What is Chlorodyne ? ” Drveaist. 


It is a preparation first devised by Dr. Brown, an 
English physician. Its composition has given rise to 
much controversy, as it is a secret preparation but imper- 
fectly understood. It is said to act as a hypnotic or 
sedative, and to possess unusual efficacy. It is strictly 
an empirical compound, and therefore worthy of but 
little attention. 


L. M. 

This is a matter which has provoked considerable dis- 
cussion among scientific men. We remember of listening 
to a paper upon this question by Prof. La Conte, of 
Georgia, at the Montreal meeting of the American Sci- 
entific Association, in which he proved that it did not 
extinguish fire. Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge, has re- 
cently taken up the subject, and he arrives at conclusions 
not very dissimilar, 


“Does sunshine extinguish fire ?” 


“Ts there a mineral called Getite? If there is, what is 
its composition ?” MINERAL. 

Getite is nothing more than a beautiful crystallized 
specimen of red oxide of iron. It is found in England 
in several localities, and doubtless exists in this country ; 
but we cannot designate any place where it can be pro- 
cured. 


**Ts carbolic acid soluble in water ? ” M—s. 


Distilled water takes up about five per cent. of the pure 
acid. The solution is best prepared during the manufac- 
ture of the acid. With improved facilities for its pro- 
duction, chemists are enabled to reduce the prices much 
below those of a few months since. For therapeutic 
employment, the absolutely pure crystals or solutions are 
requisite; for common disinfecting purposes, the cheap 
crystals or crude solutions, which are very cheap, will 
answer every purpose. The chemically pure solution, as 
furnished by us, may be employed according to the fol- 
lowing directions : — 

For Disinfecting Purposes. For disinfecting night-ves- 
sels, and all fecal matters, urine, pig-stys, stables, 
cesspools, etc., dilute with four parts of water, and 
sprinkle over the offensive substances, or around the 
premises. 

For Preserving Corpses. Use the solution full strength ; 
apply with a sponge, and sprinkle over the clothes. 

For Destroying Contagion in Sick-rooms. Dilute with 
four parts of water, and sprinkle around the room. Car- 
bolic acid is the only safe disinfectant that destroys 
contagious emanations. 

For Cleansing Ulcers and Bad Sores. Dilute with three 
parts of water, and apply with soft sponge. It causes 
smarting, but it soon passes away. 

For the Itch. Dilute with four parts of water, and ap- 
ply with a sponge over the whole body once or twice. 
Sprinkle it over the clothing to destroy the spores. 

For Killing Insects on Plants. One part of solution to 
six of water. Sprinkle over the plants, so that it will cgme 
in contact with the insects; in five or ten minutes syringe 
well with pure water. 

“T notice beautiful white crystals in your solution of 
bi-sulphite of soda. Is this correct ?” Dxueaist. 

During the cold weather some crystals of bi-sulphite 
will form, as the solution contains fifty per cent. of the 
pure salt. Before dispensing, warm the bottle to re- 
dissolve them, so as to maintain perfect uniformity in the 
solution. 


Periodicats and Books Received. 


The forty-fourth annual catalogue of the Berkshire 
Medical College has been received. The institution ap- 
pears to be in a very prosperous condition, and graduates 
twenty young men the present year. The faculty is 
composed of able men, and the facilities for acquiring a 
thorough medical education at the Old Berkshire Institu- 
tion are most excellent. We have also received the 
transactions of the New York State Homeopathic Medical 
Society, and the proceedings of the Connecticut State 
Medical Association. The collection of papers upon 


medical subjects embraced in this volume are of a very 


high order, and we advise our medical friends in distant 
Dr. Chas. L. Ives, 
of New Haven, communicates several papers of unusual 


States to procure a copy, if possible. 


‘interest and importance. 


{> The continuation of the article upon Chemical 
Examination of Urine, commenced in our last number, is 
crowded out in this for want of room. It will appear in 


our next issue. The microscope alluded to in the article, 


we have made arrangements to furnish at one dollar, the 


manufacturer’s price. It is an exceedingly neat and 


powerful little instrument, and is well worth the price. 
By remitting to us $1.00 we will send it by mail, or other 
conveyance, as directed. 


Preparing Meat for Food. 


BY ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. D. 


This invention has for its object improvements in the 
preparation of meat for food. For this purpose the in- 
ventor selects the leanest joints or parts of beef, or of any 
other kind of meat; these he first deprives of all bone, 
tendon, and visible fat, and the red part or flesh is then 
cut into pieces of about an inch or so in diameter. These 
are then passed throngh a sausage or mincing machine, 
by the knives of which they are cut into small pieces, and 
minced. The minced meat is then spread in very thin 
layers upon perforated trays, by preference of galvanized 
iron; this spreading is effected cither by hand labor, or 
it may be by a spreading apparatus attached to the mouth 
of the sausage machine. The trays when spread are 
transferred either to a drying-closet heated by means of 
steam or to a hot-air room or chamber (heated by flues 
passing through it), in either of which the meat becomes 
deprived of the greater portion of its water, and assumes 
a crisp and friable condition. Special care is taken that 
the meat is dried at a temperature below the coagulating 
point of albumen. The meat thus dried is then ground 
in a mill or under millstones of suitable construction, 
after which it is passed either through sieves or a flour- 
dressing machine, a very fine “ flour of meat” being thus 
obtained. This powder is now subjected to a further dry- 
ing process, whereby the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the water of the meat is dissipated. By preference, 
dry the greater portion, say about two-thirds of the 
powder, at atemperature below the coagulating point of 
albumen, and dry the remainder at a high temperature, 
say at about 160° Fahrenheit; the two portions are sub- 
sequently mixed together. By thus drying a portion of 
the powder at a higher temperature, a superior flavor is 
imparted to the powder than if the whole of the powder 
were dried at a low temperature. For some purposes, 
however, the whole of the powder may at the second dry- 
ing be dried at the low or high temperature; when in- 
tended to be used for biscuits at the low temperature, and 
when for lozenges at the high. Part of the ground meat 
will not after the first grinding be passed through the 
sieves or dressing machines. This has to be ground a 
second and even a third time, whereby other quantities 
of the flour are obtained, but there is still a residue which 
remains in the sieve. This is of a fibrous character, and 
consists for the most part of gelatine, and is derived from 
the membranous or gelatinous portions of the meat. 
This is ground in a mill suitably adapted for reducing 
fibre, or is subjected to a temperature much above the 
coagulating point of aibumen, whereby it is rendered 
more friable, so that it admits of being ground and 
sieved, the powder being added to the flour of meat pre- 
viously obtained. Tinally, the bones are crushed, and 
these as well as the tendons are boiled and digested, so 
as to remove the gelatine contained in them, and which 
is subsequently recovered in the manner usually practised 
by gelatine manufacturers, and which, when reduced by 
grinding and sieving to a fine powder, is added to the 
flour of meat. Vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, 
celery, onions, and herbs, are dried also at law tempera- 
tures, and for the most part below the coagulating point 
of albumen, and they are then, like the meat powder 
itself, ground and passed through fine sieves, a “ flour of 
vegetables” being thus obtained. If the flour of meat is 
intended to be used for the preparation of beef tea, add to 
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it a little salt; if intended for soups, add all the requisite 


vegetables and flavorings prepared as above, and reduced | 


to a fine powder, similar to that of the meat itself, so that 
the cook has nothing more to do but to add the requisite 
quantity of water, and simmer for a few minutes, when 
the soup is ready for use. The flour of meat is also suit- 
able for being used in the preparation of a meat cocoa, 
also in the manufacture of meat biscuits, and also, when 
mixed with a farinaceous matter, for a food for invalids. 


By the above-described method of preparing meat there | 


is obtained a material capable of prolonged preservation ; 
it utilizes the beef or other meat which is usually thrown 
away in the preparation by the ordinary method of beef- 
tea, broths, and soups; it also reduces the meat to such a 
condition that the beef-teas and sonps made with it are 
infinitely more nourishing than those made in the usual 
manner; and, lastly, it reduces the meat to such a state 
as that no mastication is required, and it can be readily 
consumed by persons with defective teeth, and by in- 
valids generally. — London Chemical News, Nov. 9th. 


From Proceedings of Connecticut Medical Society. 


Tartarized Antimony and Opium in Typhus Fever. 
Read before the New Haven County Meeting, April, 1866. 
BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER, M.D. 


Having witnessed the use of tartarized antimony and 
opium, after the method of Dr. Graves, of Dublin, ina 
case of typhus fever upon which I attended, in connection 
with Dr. C. A. Lindsley, I was led to examine the reports 
which Dr. Graves gives of his practice, and will lay some 
of the results of that examination, very briefly, before 
you, together with the case itself that suggested it. 

Medical men have been accustomed to think of tar- 
tarized antimony as applicable only to asthenic febrile 
conditions, because its action is usually of so depressing 
a character; but the practice of Dr. Graves shows that 
there are febrile conditions most decidedly asthenic, in 
which not only is it applicable, but it is curative to a 
degree surpassing anything which appears in its ordinary 
use. It is so generally, however, in connection with 
opium, the action of this latter remedy being essentially 
modified by it. But this is by no means always so, for in 
some of the cases reported by Dr. Graves, the tartarized 
antimony was used alone, with most decided beneficial 
results. 

The circumstances under which the peculiar practice 
of Dr. Graves is applicable, may be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from one of his lectures: — 

“T wish you clearly to understand, that after the head- 
ache and cerebral excitement, which accompanied the 
very commencement of the fever, had been subdued, or 
had ceased, after sleep and calm had returned, and had 
continued for many days, then a new order of things 
commenced, subsultus, watchfulness, muttering, raving, 
involuntary discharges, etc., —all denoted great derange- 
ment of the nervous system; but still there was no proof 
that this derangement depended on cerebral congestion. 
After a few, or after many days, however, unequivocal 
symptoms of the latter set in; the face and eyes became 
sullused and flushed; the pupils manifested a tendency 
to become contracted, and occasionally convulsions took 
place; the patient became totally sleepless. When the 
latter and dangerous period of the fever was accompanied 
by the former nervous part of symptoms alone, they 
yielded to wine, water, porter, and opiates; but when the 
symptoms indicating cerebral congestion were super- 
added, then it was that the case assumed so great and 
striking a similarity, so far as the functions of the ner- 
vous system were concerned, to the well-known variety 
of delirium tremens, accompanied by cerebral congestion, 
to that variety of delirium tremens, in fact, which only 
can be successfully treated by the judicious but bold 
exhibition of tartar emetic, combined with landanum.” 

This treatment was applied at an advanced stage of the 
disease,— in only one instance, I think, before the latter 
part of the second week, which, in true typhus, is quite 
an advanced period. It was after whatever that might be 
sthenic in the cases had passed by, when the pulse had 
become very quick and feeble, and all those symptoms 
were present which are considered as calling for tonics, 
stimulants, and a sustaining diet. I quote some of the 
notices of the pulse in the different cases: — weak and 
rapid — 140, quick and steady, — obliterated by the 


slighest pressure — not to be counted, and scarcely felt — 
110, oppressed, unequal, and weak—130 and jerking — 
108 and wiry — 144. 

The cases treated were all of a decided character. I 
give, as a specimen, a summary of the symptoms of one 
case, at the time when the treatment by tartar emetic 
and opium was commenced. Patient so unmanageable 
as to require the strait-waistcoat; obstinately silent; 
refusing to. put out tongue; countenance morose and 
haggard, at times ferocious; eyes glazed and slightly 
suffused; extremities cold and livid; body hot; macule 
over whole surface; pulse 1382, small and wiry; respira- 
tion 42 and irregular; tongue dry and dark brown in 
centre; feeces and urine discharged involuntarily. There 
was given, every half hour, half an ounce of a mixture 
consisting of eight ounces of water, four grains of tartar 
emetic, and two scruples of landanum. ‘Three hours 
after, (at mid-day,) he grew worse, becoming exceedingly 
violent, with alternate screaming and laughter, the ex- 
pression of the countenance being exaggerated by con- 
stant rolling of the eyeballs and frequent squinting; the 
carotids now beating violently, though the pulse at the 
wrist was still wiry. The medicine was now ordered in 
double doses. 

He was gradually quieted, and in the evening, after he 
had taken in all four and a half grains of tartar emetic, 
with only twenty-three drops of laudanum, he lapsed 
into a tranquil sleep, with free perspiration. After this 
the medicine was given, not at regular intervals, as 
before, but according as the symptoms required it. The 
next day he was quiet, answering questions rationally, 
though somewhat confused; pulse 96, respiration 30, and 
in a few days was fairly convalescent. 

All the facts seem to show that, under the circum- 
stances, although opium is generally an important adju- 
vant in allaying the cerebral excitement, it is only an 
adjuvant, and the effect results chiefly from the tartarized 
antimony. This is shown, not only by the fact that in 
most of the cases the amount of laundanum used was not 
large, and in some very small, but also by the very sig- 
nificant fact that, in some of the cases, the tartar emetic 
was used alone. Indeed, farther observations are required 
to decide whether the tartar emetic is not competent 
alone to effect the object in a much larger proportion of 
cases, for there is not observable any very marked differ- 
ence between the cases in which it was given alone, and 
those in which the laundanum was given with it, so far as 
we can judge from the reports of them. There needs 
to be, indeed, a rigid investigation of the whole of this 
interesting subject. The point maintained by Dr. Graves, 
that so far as the cerebral excitement is purely nervous, 
opiates are required, and so far as it depends upon cere- 
bral congestion, tartar emetic is called for, is by no means 
established. And then, the distinctions which can be 
made between these two conditions have not been well 
defined, much less have they been proved. 

I conclude with a brief report of the case which 
suggested the examination of the cases of Dr. Graves. 

A. M., aged 22, unmarried. Oct.15. In the third week 
of typhus fever. During the early part of the disease, the 
restlessness was easily controlled and sleep procured by 
morphine. But for the past 60 hours there had been no 
sleep, and his condition was as follows: — Pulse irregular, 
from 120 to 140, tongue dry and tremulous, much sordes, 
subsultus tendinum constant and great, extreme nervous 
agitation, continual delirious talking, frequent attempts 
to rise and get off the bed, reaching in the air after 
imaginary objects, intense heat of head, in spite of appli- 
cation of ice, extremities disposed to be cold, capillary 
circulation very feeble. In the consultation, in which 
Dr. Daggett joined us, it was decided to give the follow- 
ing:— 

R. Tart. Antimon., .  gr.ij. 
Morphine Sulph., . gr.j. 
Aquee, = - - 8 viij. 

m. 


Half an ounce to be taken every half hour till sleep is 
produced. Give also milk punch and animal broths, as 
before, freely. Five hours after the medicine was com- 
menced, he became quiet, and went to sleep. It was 
given afterwards as it was required, being gradually 
lessened in frequency, and on Friday, (Oct. 20,) he took 
it only every 4th hour. He had been gradually improving 
up to that time. But on Friday evening there was an in- 


crease of fever, the head and skin generally being hot, 
the pulse quick, more delirium, and return of the sub- 
sultus tendinum. A drachm of a solution of morphine 
(one grain to the ounce) was directed to be given every 
hour, till sleep was procured. On Saturday (21st) “was 


better in all respects, pulse 100. But on Sunday (22d). 


was worse, although the morphine had been given freely ; 
tongue red and dry, more delirium, sleeplessness, pulse 
128, skin hot. Had been taking, for twelve hours, two 
grains of quinine every fourth hour, which was directed 
to be continued. The tartar emetic was now resumed 
with the morphine, thus : — 


R Tart. Antimon., o. ETT. 
Morphine Sulph.,  . gr.j. 
Aq. Camphor, : 3 iv. 

m. 

A dessert spoonful of this was given every second hour. 
After three or four doses, fell into a quiet sleep, with 
pulse at 90. The next morning he was rational, and from 
that time gradually recovered. 

This case is decidedly confirmatory of the value of Dr. 
Graves’ practice, and especially as the morphine, when 


given alone, failed to do what the combination of mor-- 


phine and tartar emetic accomplished at ¢wo different 
periods of the case. It is to be regretted that Dr. Graves 
has given us only his successful cases, merely acknowl- 
edging the fact that the practice sometimes failed in his 
hands. In order to get at the exact truth, we need to 
have all the facts, the unfavorable as well as the favor- 
able. Still, enough is proved by the cases which he has 
narrated to show, that tartar emetic, both alone and in 
connection with opium, stands preéminent as a remedy 
for certain conditions of typhus fever. 

It cannot be said that in the 26 cases reported by Dr. 
Graves, and in the case under Dr. Lindsley’s care, the 
recoveries occurred without influence from the remedies 
used, merely by the recuperative power of nature; for the 
symptoms were of the gravest character, and such as are 
commonly followed by death, and the essential remedy, 
the tartar emetic, must, in the quantities employed, have 
produced a very decided effect, either for good or for ill. 
The results were not only too decided, but too uniform, 
to make it proper to refer them to anything but the 
medicine. Besides, in Dr. Lindsley’s case, and in some 
of the cases of Dr. Graves, the test of a second application 
of the remedy was tried. The modus operandi of the 
tartar emetic in tranquillizing cerebral excitement in 
these cases is not at all clear. It is plain, however, that 
it is not to be explained by any reference to the ordinary 
palpable effects of the remedy, but it seems in some 
respects to be inconsistent with them, though undoubtedly 
it is not so. Much remains yet to be observed in regard 
to it; not so much in seeking its explanation, as in mark- 
ing definitely the conditions that call for the use of the 
remedy, and in noting the circumstances that modify its 
action, so that it may be applied in each case in the best 
manner. 


Metals. 


In this connection, in a late article, the Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine makes the following pertinent remarks; 


‘“We have no general definition of a metal to show us 
what constitutes any substance metallic or non-metallic. 
This is very odd, as metals are considered to form such a 
distinct class from other substances. Besides, chemistry 
is held to be such a marvellously exact science. Still, the 
most learned in chemistry are not agreed as to what sub- 
stances are metals. Some say ‘silicium,’ which is its 
name as a metal; others say ‘silicon,’ which is its name as 
a non-metallic substance. Then, some take into the list 
of metals arsenic and tellurium, and others reject them. 
There apparently is no property yet discovered that is 
common to the whole list of fifty-two metals. Some even 
go so far as to consider that a metal may be acompound 
of two gases, nitrogen and hydrogen. In fact, it is alto- 
gether uncertain what constitutes a metal, and what does 
not. The word metal, apparently, is just a name, without 
any distinctive and well-ascertained properties attached 
to it or understood by it. It is hardly in agreement with 
the pretensions of our chemists that there should be such 
looseness and uncertainty about the application of a name, 


and a name of such importance, which represents such a 
common class of substances.” 
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PRICE LISTS SENT 
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APPLICATION, 


Acid, Carbolic, Solution. 
s ae Crystals, C: Ps 
« Chromic. 
6 Gallic. 
«© Hydrosulphuric. 
«* ~Hypophosphorous. 
“  Phenic, Crystals. 
«« Phosphoric, 50 p. c. anhyd. 


“ “ 


25 p.c. anhyd. 
as st glacial. 
“« =6Prussic, strength U. S. P. 
«  Pyrogallic. 
«« Sulphurous, solution. 
«  Valerianic. 
Ammonium, Bromide. 
se Iodide. 
Ammonia, Aromatic Spirits. 
oe Hy drosulphide. 
ES Hypophos. 


$$ Tron, Alum. 
“ Spirits. 
se Valerianate, crys. 


Arsenic, Donovan’s Solution. 

£é Fowler’s Solution. 

G Todide. 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., pure. 
Cantharidal Acetic Rubefacient. 


Ether, Acetic. 
“  Butyric, conct. 
“ Chloric, conct. C.P. 
“Spirits Nitros. ©. P. 
isa “cc “ FFFF. 


Extract of Flesh. 
Food, Nutritive, Liebig’s. 
Fusel Oil, purified. 
Glycerine, chem. pure, eztra. 
sf condensed, 
Glycerole Hypophosphites. 
Glonoine, Tincture. 
Granville’s Lotion. 
Hoffman’s Anodyne. 
Hypophosphite of Lime. 


SS Soda. 

ce Potassa. 

se Tron. 

of Manganese. 


Todoform, % oz. phials. 
Iodide of Sodium. 
ba} Sulphur. 


ae Lime, 1 02. phials. 


(Only man- 
ufacturers in the U. 8.) 

Infusum Opii Deodorata. 

Tron Citrate, readily soluble. 


«¢ Ammoniated Citrate. 


Iron Muriate, Tinct. 
“Per Chloride, dry. 
” < solution. 

“ “ “ 36° B. 

“ Nitrate. 

«¢ Per Nitrate. 

** Persulphate, Mon’s Styp. sol. 

se se ce powder. 

“ Proto Carb., pure precip. 

“« Pyrophosphate, in scales, soluble. 

** Saccharine Proto Carb. 

bt ou cs and Mang. 

« Sulphuret. 

«Syrup Tod. 

“ Tart. et Potas., plates. 

“* Protoxide, solu. 

«Elixir Bark and Solution Protoxide. 

Lead, Iodide. 

Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite. 

«  Carbolate. 
Magnesia, Soluble Citrate. 
Mercury, Bin Iodide. 

ss Proto Iodide. 

Narcine. 

Potassium, 3 0z. phials. 

Propylamin, 1 oz. and 4 oz. phials 


Potassa, Yellow Chromate Neut. 
Potassium, Chloride. 
ss Iodide. 
s Bromide. 
Soda, Bi Sulphite, Liquor. 
Spirits Lavender. 
$ 48 Compound. 
«« Rosemary. 
Strychnine, Valerianate. 
Syrup of Hypophosphites Comp. (Lime, 
Soda, Potassa, Iron.) 
Syrup of Hypophosphite of Lime and 
Soda (Churchill’s). 
Syrup of Hypophosphite of Iron (Church- 
ill’s). 
Syrup of Iodide of Iron and Manganese. 
«« Phosphates. 
« ~ Pyrophos. of Iron, 1 Ib. bots. 
«¢  Superphosphate of Iron. 
««  Protoxide of Iron with Iodide of 
Potassa. 
« Proto. of Iron with Quinine. 


Us Ge *« ~~ with Rhei and Co- 
lumbo. 

“«  Protox. of Iron with Iodide of 
Lime. 


LL) Iodide of Lime. 


Pepsine, pure. 


«“ “ Vesicant. “Citrate and Strychnia. Proteine, 4 oz. phials. Fl. Ext. Sarsaparilla with Iod. of Lime. 
Cerium, Oxalate. “Citrate and Quinine. Potassa, Sulphuret. Valerianate Ammonia Elixir. 
Chlorine Water. “Hydrated Sesqui Oxide. ss Chlorate, chem. pure. Zinc, Chloride, dry. 
Cod Liver Oil. “ Hydrocyanate, 1 oz. phials. « Liquor. “ Tannate. 
Ether Sulphuric, fort. “  Todide, 1 oz. phials. a Permanganate, crystals. «  Valerianate. 
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Spontaneous Ignition. 


The spontaneous ignition of pyrotechnical composi- 
tions made with chlorate of potass is indeed a very 
serious subject as regards the safety of both life and 
property. I know not if any reliable observations have 
‘been made in the matter, but the following facts were 
noted by myself some years ago, and may throw some 

ight upon the probable origin of various terrible fires 
which have occurred on the premises of firework-makers 
in London. Mixtures of the three ingredients — nitrate 
of strontia (or barytes), sulphur, and chlorate of potash — 
if made up at once from freshly and strongly desiccated 
materials, are certain to take fire spontaneously within a 
few hours, especially if placed in a rather damp situation. 
The action, which I twice had the patience to watch for 
and witness, begins with the evolution of an orange-col- 
ored gas; afterwards a liquefaction is set up at several 
points in the mass; a hissing noise and a more rapid dis- 
engagement of the gascous matter comes on, and the 
composition takes fire. It is a curious thing that the 
addition of a small proportion of sulphuret of antimony 
at once prevents the occurrence of these phenomena; 
whether charcoal has the same effect I am.not quite sure. 
Moreover, if such compositions, being damp, are, in 
order to dry them, placed too near the source of heat, the 
-Same phenomena will take place even when antimony is 
used in their composition. Also, compositions to produce 


a purple flame, if made with black oxide of copper, are 
almost sure, sooner or later, to take fire of themselves at 
uncertain periods, whether kept in a damp or dry place. 
The carbonate should always be used in preference.— 
London Chemical News. 


Messrs. James R. Nrcuots & Co. 


The following prescription has been used with the 
happiest results in dyspepsia, bilions disorders, and con- 
stipation. It has one peculiarity not common with many 
compounds, —its effects are intensified by continued use, 
so that in many cases, after using the medicine for a few 
days according to the directions, one powder at bed-time 
proves a decided laxative. 

Ry -Podophyllin, 2s). i gr. ij. 
Bismuth sub. nit... 4) Cue gr. Xxx. » 
Quinne sulphat, : oe 5 

M.; f. 80 powders. Dose, one powder three times a 
day, before eating. 

C. L. Prercs, M. D. 

Ashburnham, Mass. 


I send you the formula for a pill, which I have used 
with satisfaction for several years, as an alterative in 
cases where mercurials are contra-indicated or objected to 
by the patient. 


R Extract of Coloynth Com., . 3j- 
Leptandrin, . . . . dij. 
Resina Podophylli, F . grs. Xv. 


M.; f. pil. No. 30. Dose, one or two at bed-time. 


I venture to send a formula which some of your readers 
may be inclined to use in cases of dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion. The medicine is pleasant to the eye, but frightfully 
bitter to the taste. I haye found it very useful. 


Rk. Cinchoniz Sulphatis, ‘ ° - gr. 30 
Ferri sulphat exsiccat, . . + gr.60 
Strychniz, - Ft kes “ gr. 14 

M.; div. in pulv. No. 30. One to be taken imme- 


diately after each meal. 
H. D.’Dipama, M. D. 
Salina, N. Y. 


TOOTH-POWDER. 


R Good English magnesia, sen. , 3100 PTS. 
Quinia bark, . ° . ° ° 186: 
Powdered Rhathany, . - . 383 


Tobacco leaves in powder not pre- 
pared, ‘ < ‘ - 343 
Fat, ° . . . . ° 204° — 
The whole is well porphyrized, passed through a fine 
silk sieve, and aromatized with peppermint and rose oils, 
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Fire Lighting in Olden Times. 


The refrain of an old ditty, the text of which we cannot 
recall, bad a bit of advice which would not be appreciated 
now-a-days ; it was — 

Fire upon the mountains, 
Run, boys, run! 

Why and in what direction should they run? Evidently 
to the mountains, not, as Lot did, to escape fire, but to 
get it. Why? Because fire was precious and scarce; as 
precious as that which fabled Prometheus stole from 
heaven, and more precious than diamonds, which light, 
but do not heat. 

How many who read this issue of the Scientific 
American, in this year of our Lord 1866, can remember 
when the preservation of the hearth fire was a duty as 
exacting and necessary as that of the virgins in the times 
of Roman greatness, who were intrusted with the care of 
the altars raised to Vesta? Possibly many, but not all 

We confess to no “vigorous old age,” yet we well re- 
member when the last care of the housewife, after 
securing the door and trying every window, which duty 
she repeated three hundred and sixty-five times every 
year, was to carefully rake together the “ live” coals, 
place the brands against the back-log, and cover all with 
the ashes. How she carried her tinder-box, steel, and 
flint into her room, always sure there was enough of 
“punk” or charred linen rags, called “ tinder,” to enable 
her to strike a light at call. How on a cold morning 
when — 

“The roads were dumb with snow,” 


we have gone with shovel to the nearest neighbor, or fur- 
ther, for a portion of the precious element which the 
gods deemed necessary for man in order to enable him to 
rise to their high estate. All this we remember. 

In every house was a tin box, a round tin cup, rising 
some inch-and-a-half at the sides, in which was a quan- 
tity of “tinder.” On that was a plain disk as a cover, 
and over all a lid which had on its upper surface a socket 
for acandle. A flint—a common gun flint, much more 
common then than now —and an old file. This was the 
fire-raising apparatus. The flint in the right hand, the 
steel in the left, its point raised above and pointing to the 
“tinder,” a few strokes of the flint against the steel, and 
a faint spark is evoked from the tinder. To make that 
spark a generating blaze, a slip of dry pine wood, its end 
dipped in melted brimstone, sufficed. These splinters of 
sulphur-tipped shavings were the originators of the 
present lucifer match, and in our boyhood days we have 
spent many an hour in shaving them from the block, a 
labor which, as a pastime, would have been pleasant, but 
as a task was irksome. 

After a while came the phosphorus matches, which, 
when dipped in a vial, ignited on exposure to the 
atmosphere. These were costly, and never came into 
general use, being shown as curiosities rather than em- 
ployed as conveniences. Then came the present match, 
variously named as “loco-foco,” “lucifer,” and “ fric- 
tion” matches. The process of this manufacture has 
already been detailed in our columns. When these fric- 
tion matches first came into use, they were subjected to 
great opposition from the press, on the score of the 
facilities they afforded incendiaries in prosecuting their 
nefarious work; and for many years, hundreds refused to 
use them. But their undoubted convenience and utility 
triumphed over all prejudices, and the friction match is 
now considered a necessity. There is no single article 
more extensively used, there being manufactured in this 
country alone one hundred millions daily. — Scientific 
American. 


Coal. 


Coal is not a material belonging exclusively to past 
geological periods, but is in process of formation now, as 
may be proved by an examination of the “brown coal,” 
well known in Europe, and frequently met with here. 
Thin slices, which allow the light to pass throagh them, 
show to the naked eye the original vegetable structure. 
Tt is universally acknowledged that this ‘‘ brown coal,” or 
lignite, is an undeveloped coal, not yet subjected to the 
changes of years which would transform it into pure bitu- 
minous or anthracite coal. To be sure, time is required to 
change the disintegrated porous mass of vegetable fibres, 
roots, and tendrils, leaves and lignum, to hard, brilliant, 


laminated, or crystallized coal. But Nature works slowly. 
We find it difficult to understand her processes or to com- 
prehend her infinite patience, which watches through 
unnumbered years and countless ages for the slow and 
gradual progression of her agencies. But it is certain 
that her transforming processes have not suffered an 
abatement of their original power by the discoveries of 
man. They still go on, and will as long as this globe and 
the universe endure. 


A Very Singular Explosion. 


The Alta gives an account of a very singular explosion 
that took place recently in San Francisco, on board the 
sloop Sycamore. The explosion of an ordinary brass 
ship’s lamp, with such force as to shatter the cabin into 
kindling wood, kill the bearer of the lamps, and even 
drive pieces of the metal deep into the deck, accompanied 
by a noise like the report of a cannon, was something not 
easily to be explained on any theory based on the suppo- 
sition that the contents of the lamp were simply coal oil 
or even camphene or benzine. On investigation of the 
circumstances, Coroner Harris has probably hit upon 
facts which will explain the whole matter. The story is 
a curious one. The men on board the sloop say that they 
went ashore at Red Rock some weeks since, and while at 
the Manganese mines, there located, obtained some fluid 
which they supposed to be oil. How they obtained it 
does not yet appear, but they state that some of it was 
placed in the coal-oil can, kept on board for filling the 
lamps. Shortly thereafter some one took the can to oil 
the axle of the truck used for hauling freight on board 
the vessel, and on the truck being used an explosion 
followed. It was then ascertained to the satisfaction of 
the men that the supposed oil was nitro-glycerine, which 
had been taken to Red Rock to be used in blasting in the 
mine. ‘They thereupon turned the dangerous fluid over- 
board, and coming to this port again had the can filled 
with coal oil at a drug store. On examination of the body 
of Chas. Hunt, the coroner discovered that the hole in 
the abdomen, made by the entry of a piece of the lamp, 
was of small size, and appeared as if made by a sharp 
instrument. This appearance deceived Dr. Hastings, at 
the United States Marine Hospital, and caused him to 
suspect that a murder or homicide had been committed. 
On opening the body it was found that the brass wick 
tubes of the lamp only had penetrated the abdomen. 
They had passed through the lower part of the stomach, 
ranging upward and backward, and entered the liver 
where a second explosion had taken place. The tubes 
were torn into minute shreds by this explosion, and the 
fragments flying in all directions cut the lower part of 
the liver into pieces hardly larger than a kernel of corn. 
The theory suggested by these facts is, that enough of 
the nitro-glycerine rémained sticking to the sides of the 
can, when it was re-filled with coal oil, to produce the 
explosion. ‘This floated on the surface of the coal oil or 
mingled with it, and found its way into the lamp, where 
it, in some manner, through friction in screwing down 
the tubes, a sudden jar, or heat from the burning wick, 
exploded with the terrible force and fatal result stated. 
Coroner Harris is determined to have the mystery fully 
cleared up, if possible, and has accordingly submitted the 
contents of the can to a chemist, who will analyze them 
and report on their character at the inquest. 


ON THE SOLUTION OF CALCULI IN THE BLADDER AND 
Kipneys.— A very interesting paper was read on the 
above subject by Dr. W. Roberts, of Manchester, at a 
meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
The treatment recommended is only applicable when the 
calculus is small and of the uric-acid kind, and when the 
urine is not alkaline from disease. 

His»treatment consists in the administration of large 
doses of acetate or citrate of potass, so as to keep the 
urine constantly of a certain degree of alkalinity. For 
weeks together, the patient may have his urine thus kept 
alkaline without injury. Dr. Roberts, in fact, considers 
the administration of alkalies in this way as harmless as 
the taking of so much sugar. The paper was remarkable 
as a methodical, scientific study ; and, also, well indicates 
the immense service which we may anticipate that chem- 
istry will one day render to medicine. The real value of 
the proposed remedy can of course only be decided by 
futuré experience.— British Medical Journal. 


Carbolate of Lime. 


Carbolie acid unites with lime, forming a carbolate, in 
which form it is well adapted for use as a cheap disinfect- 
ant and deodorizer. The crystallized acid and solution 
are prepared with great purity for medicinal and surgical 
uses, and therefore they are quite expensive. They may 
be used for disinfecting sick-rooms and night-vessels, for 
the destruction of parasites and insects on plants, ete., but 
for cleansing stables, barn-yards, cess-pools, and for de- 
stroying insects in orchards, etc., the carbolate of lime is 
the article needed. 

We have made arrangements for the extensive manu- 
facture of carbolate of lime, believing it to be the most 
valuable of all known disinfectants. Those who have read 
the articles upon carbolic acid published in the Journal 
will clearly understand its nature and value. The cost 


to the consumer is not greater than chloride of lime, so | — 


extensively used, and as a prompt and certain disinfect- 
ant it is far more valuable. The odor is not unpleasant 
to most people, resembling that of coal tar or creosote. 
We put it in packages of 10, 25, and 100 pounds, so as to 
make it convenient for druggists and consumers. The 
ten-pound packages cost $1.25 each, the larger ones less 
in proportion to quantity. . 


{c= Prof. H. Dussaucr, of New Lebanon, N. Y., has 
been appointed commissioner to the Paris Exposition 
next year. He requests us to state that he wishes to com- 
municate with exhibiters, as he desires, in connection 
with his position, to obtain authentic information con- 
cerning the exhibition any one may contemplate to make 
at Paris. This information is to be used in the report he 
will make upon the subject of American Industry. He 
may be addressed at New Lebanon, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NITRATE OF ANMMNIONIA. 


We offer chemically pure Nitrate of Ammonia, in crystals 
and fused, suitable for physicians’ and dentists’ use, in jars 
holding twenty pounds, and in packages of one and three 
pounds. Prepared by 

JAMES R. NicnHois & Co., Chemists, Boston. 


PEPSINE WINE. 


This wine is the finest variety of old Sherry, perfectly free 
from all adulterations ; and it holds in solution the peptic prin- 
ciple of the gastric juice, in quantity sufficient to render soluble 
the nitrogenous food, and promote those changes in the stomach 
essential to healthful digestion, Price, in wine-bottles, $30.00 
per dozen. 

For weakly persons, those whose digestion is imperfect, it is 
an excellent remedy. Prepared by 

JAMES R. NICHOLS & Co., Chemists, Boston. 


‘CARBOLATE OF LIME. 


The most effective disinfectant and deodorizer yet devised, 7 
Sold in packages holding ten and twenty-five pounds. Pre- 
pared by JAMES R, NICHOLS & Co., Chemists, Boston. 


INFUSUM OPI] DEODORATUM. 


This preparation of opium is a favorite with physicians, inas- 
much as it affords all the soporific and desirable effects of the 
drug, without producing cerebral disturbance or constipation. 
Put up in ounces and pounds. Manufactured by 

JAMES R. NICHOLS & Co., Chemists, Boston, 


CITRATE AND TARTRATE OF IRON. 


We have in stock one thousand pounds of the Citrate and 


Tartrate of Iron, in scales, put up in one pound and one 
ounce packages. 


We can supply to physicians, druggists, ete., at $1.00 each, 
It is very powerful and convenient, and is a desirable instru. 
ment for household purposes. 


JAMES R. NicHoLs & Co., Chemists, Boston. 


INSTRUMENT 


For the atomization of fluids, and for producing local anesthe- 
sia. This is a cheap, but strong and convenient apparatus, 
which we can supply to physicians upon their remitting $2.00, 
Directions are furnished with the instrument. 

JAmzES R, NicHois & Co,, Chemists, Boston, 
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Chemistry of a Kernel of Corn. 


BY JAS. R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


In considering the curious and interesting chemical 
nature of “corn,” we shall use the term as applied to the 
wheat berry, as well as to the seeds of the maize plant. 
Among the ancients wheat was always designated as corn; 
and when we read of St. Paul’s famous voyage in a “ corn 
ship,” we are to understand that the vessel was laden with 
Egyptian wheat. It is quite certain that neither the great 
apostle, nor the old Roman navigators, who held him a 
prisoner, ever saw a kernel of our Indian corn, — the 
maize plant being indigenous to the American continent. 

The two grains are chemically constituted very much 
alike, and what may be said of one applies with al- 
most egual correctness to the other. Both are made up 
of starch, dextrine, gum, sugar, gluten, albumen, phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia, potassa, with silica and iron. 
Wheat contains about double the amount of lime and 
iron, considerable more phosphoric acid, but less mag- 
nesia and soda. Maize seeds are rich in a peculiar oil, 
which is nourishing, and highly conducive to the form- 
ation of adipose or fatty matter; hence the high utility of 
our corn in fattening animals. 

What a remarkable combination of chemical substances 
are stored up ina kernel of corn! It may almost be said 
to be an apothecary shop in miniature; and the order and 
arrangement of the mineral elements and vegetable com- 
pounds, needed to render the comparison more apt, are 
not wanting. For some reason, nature places the most 
valuable substances nearest the air and sunlight, while 
the little cells of the interior are filled full of that ma- 
terial used to keep erect and tidy our collars or neck- 
bands, starch. With a moistened cloth:we can rub off 
from the kernel about three and a half per cent of woody 
or strawy material, of not much nutritive value, and then 
we come toa coating which holds nearly all the iron, 
potash, soda, lime, phosphoric acid, and the rich nitro- 
geneous ingredients. This wrapper is the store house, 
upon whose shelves are deposited the mineral and vege- 
table wealth of the berry. From whence come these 
chemical agents ? by what superlative cunning were they 
grouped within the embrace of this covering ? 

They come of course from the soil, and, by the mysteri- 
ous and silent power of vital force, they have been raised 
atom by atom from their low estate, and fitted to perform 
the high offices of nutrition in the animal organism. And 
should we not appropriate them to our use, as the most 


aliment? Certainly we should. And do we? Unfortu- 
nately we cannot render an affirmative answer to the in- 
terrogatory. The sharp teeth of our burr mills drive 
ruthlessly through the rich wrapper of the kernel, and 
then the torn fragments pass to the bolt, and from that 
to the barn or stable; the animals obtain the nutritious 
gluten; the starch, in the form of fine flour, is set aside for 
household uses. But it is not designed to enlarge upon 
this point. Let us look at the chemical office these sub- 
stances found in the kernel of corn subserve in the ani- 
mal economy. 

Starch is the wood or coal which, under the influence 
of oxygen, is to be consumed or burned to maintain ani- 
mal warmth. It passes in as pure fuel, it is oxidized, and 
the ashes rejected through the respiratory organs. The 
warmth imparted by this combustion is necessary to the 
proper fulfilment of the functions of the body. Of these 
functions, those of digestion and assimilation are the 
most important. The digestive apparatus receives the 
gluten and the starch of the grain; the latter is pushed 
forward to be burned, the former enters the circulation, 
and out of its contained iron, potash, soda, magnesia, 
lime, nitrogen, etc., are manufactured all the important 
tissues and organs of the body. Allof the iron is retained 
in the blood, and much of the soda and phosphoric acid; 
the lime goes to the bones, and the magnesia abruptly 
leaves the body, as it seems to be very plainly told that it 
is not wanted. Such, in brief, are the uses which the or- 
ganic and inorganic constituents of a kernel of corn sub- 
serve in the chemistry of animal life. 

The changes which they are made to undergo in the 
laboratory are almost equally interesting and important. 
Fecula, or starch, isa body of great interest, and is not 
found alone in corn. There is scarcely a plant, or part of 
a plant, which does not yield more or less of this sub- 
stance. What acurious vegetable is the potato! Swollen 
or puffed out by the enormous distention of the cellular 
tissue in which the starch is contained, it seems almost 
ugly in its deformity. It is little less than a mass of pure 
starch. 

If we separate the starch from the gluten in corn, and 
boil it a few minutes with weak sulphuric acid, it under- 
goes a remarkable change, and becomes as fluid and 
limpid as water; and if we withdraw the acid, and evapo- 
rate to dryness, we have a new body, a kind of gum called 
“dextrine.’ But if we do not interrupt the boiling when 
it becomes thin and clear, but continue it for several 
hours, and then withdraw the acid by chemical means, 
we have remaining a sirupy liquid, very sweet to the taste, 
which will, if allowed to evaporate, solidify to a mass of 
grape sugar. This is the method of changing corn into 
sirup and sugar, about which so much has recently been 
said. It isa process long understood, and practically of 
little value. What is most extraordinary in this process 
is the fact that the acid undergoes no diminution or 
change. It is all withdrawn in its original amount after 


the experiment; nothing is absorbed from the air, and no 


carefully adjusted of all materials designed for human other substance but grape sugar generated. The play of 


chemical affinities lies between the amidine and the ele- 
ments of water. grape sugar containing more oxygen and 
hydrogen, compared with the quantity of carbon, than the 
starch. 

Nothing can be more striking than these changes. 
From the kernel of corn we obtain starch; this we change 
easily into gum, and, by the aid of one of the most power- 
ful and destructive acids, transform it into sirup and su- 
gar. A pound of corn starch may thus be made over into 
a little more than a pound of sugar of grapes. But this 
result can be accomplished in another way. Let us 
moisten the corn, place it in a warm room and allow it to 
germinate, just as do vegetables in a warm cellar. If in 
this condition it is dried, ground, and infused in water, a 
sweet liquid will be obtained, proving the presence of su- 
gar. The change is produced, in this experiment, by the 
presence of diastase, a substance supposed to exist in malt 
or germinated grain, but which is imperfectly understood. 
The quantity of diastase necessary to effect this curious 
metamorphosis in corn starch is very small. We are now 
ready to consider another most extraordinary change 
which corn is capable of undergoing; that of being trans- 
formed into whiskey or alcohol. 

If we take the sweet liquid obtained by the infusion of 
malted corn, and subject it to a temperature of 60° or 70° 
F., it soon becomes turbid and muddy, bubbles of gas are 
seen to arise from all parts of the liquid, the temperature 
rises, and there are signs of intense chemical action going 
on in it. After a while it slackens, and soon stops 
altogether. Examination shows that it has now com- 
pletely lost its sweet taste, and acquired another quite 
distinct. An intoxicating liquid is formed, and if we 
place it in a still, we obtain a colorless, inflammable liquid, 
easily recognized as alcohol. By a peculiar arrangement 
of the condensing apparatus of the still, a portion of the 
grain oils and a large amount of water are allowed -to go 
over with the alcohol, and this constitutes whiskey. This 
isan example of the change called “vinous fermenta- 
tion.” The influence of a ferment or decomposing azo- 
tized body upon sugar is strange, and quite incomprehen- 
sible. Through its agency, we may cause the highly or- 
ganized kernel of corn to take another step downward 
towards a dead inorganic condition. We can transform 
the alcohol over into acetic acid or vinegar, or the sugar 
may be formed into one of the most curious organic acids 
—the lactic; or, still further, it is capable of being changed 
into manna, a substance supposed to resemble that upon 
which the Israelites subsisted in the wilderness. 

As in these processes we follow the kernel of corn 
through the various changes, first into gum, then into 
sugar, then alcohol, then vinegar, and ultimately into car- 
bonic acid and water, we obtain an imperfect idea of the 
marvels of vital chemistry. The mysteries of these re- 
actions have been carefully studied, and in a measure un- 
ravelled, but the necessary brief limits of this article will 


hardly allow of their consideration. The chemistry of a 


| kernel of corn is a comprehensive topic, and to be con- 


sidered even in its outlines would require more space 
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than the pages of the Journal afford. The aim has been 
to group together a few of the most interesting points, 
and thus awaken a desire for a more complete and satis- 


factory investigation. 


InptiA Rupper VARNIsH.—That India rubber dis- 
solved in various liquids yields a good varnish is well 
known; but in general they are too viscid for delicate 
purposes, and are only good for making stuffs waterproof. 
India rubber liquefied by heat, dissolved in oil or coal tar, 
or drying linseed oil, does not give a varnish of sufficient 
fluency or free from smell. Moreover, a considerable 
quantity of India rubber remains undissolved in a gelat- 
imous state, suspended in the liquid, so that the solution 
is never clear. Dr. Bolly has recently published some 
remarks on the subject which may be useful. If India 
rubber be cut into small pieces and digested in sulphuret 
of carbon, a jelly will be formed; this must be treated 
with benzine, and thus a much greater proportion of 
caoutchoue will be dissolved than would be done by any 
other method. The liquid must be strained through a 
woollen cloth, and the sulphuret of carbon be drawn off 
by evaporation in a water bath; after which the remain- 
ing liquid may be diluted at will with benzine, and fre- 
quently shaking the bottle which contains it. The jelly 
thus formed will partly dissolve, yielding a liquid which 
is thicker than benzine, and may be obtained very clear 
by filtration and rest. The residue may be separated by 
straining, and will furnish an excellent waterproof com- 
position. As for the liquid itself, it incorporates easily 
with all fixed or volatile oils. It dries very fast, and does 
not shine unless mixed with resinous varnishes. It is 
extremely flexible, may be spread in very thin layers, 
and remains unaltered under the influence of air and 
light. It may be employed to varnish geographical maps 
or prints, because it does not refiect light disagreeably as 
resinous varnishes do, and is not subject to crack or come 
off in scales. It may be used to fix black chalk or pencil 
drawings; and unsized paper, when covered with this 
varnish, may be written on with ink.—Jouwrn. Applied 
Chem., Nov., 1866. 


Concerning the Treatment of Constipation and 
of Stoppage of the Bowels, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Use of Atropia and of Galvanism. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER FLEMING, 


Senior Physician to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, 


In the course of my practice, when I had occasion to 
prescribe atropia, I noticed frequently that, in from one 
to four days, a slight relaxation of the bowels took place. 
The stools were but little altered in character, and the in- 
testinal secretion but slightly increased; still, the action 
of the bowels was decidedly easier, and, if constipation 
had existed, it was removed. Occasionally the purging 
was more marked. I believe that this effect is brought 
about by increased peristaltic action. The cause of this 
increased action may be direct stimulation of the muscu- 
lar coat by the atropia carried to it with the blood; but 
other causes have been suggested to my mind from close 
observation of the effects of atropia on other parts of the 
body, more especially on the throat, stomach, and blad- 
der. When this drug is exhibited in small and medicinal 
doses, it causes remarkable dryness of the throat and 
tongue; difficulty in, yet constant efforts at, swallowing. 
The changes in the act of micturition are remarkable and 
noteworthy. This is often hurried and frequent, some- 
times interrupted, and occasionally there is slight stran- 
gury. I have seen a patient compelled to make water 
every five minutes. In the throat, the mucons secretion 
is obviously checked, the membrane is seen to be dry, 
and the surface is thus rendered more susceptible of irri- 
tation; hence the constant efforts of deglutition. I be- 
lieve the effect of the drug on ‘other mucous membranes 
to be of the same nature; and, in the bladder, this arrest 
of the mucous secretion results in irregular and frequent 
micturition. According to this view, its action on the 
bowels is easily explained. The mucous secretion being 
checked, the irritation caused by the contents of the in- 
testinal canal, when its surface is thus unprotected, pro- 
vokes more prompt and vigorous contractile action. 


Secondly, atropia constricts the smaller arteries; and 
we can understand that a gut, dormant and paralyzed by 
distension, is the subject of passive congestion, the con- 
tinuance of which will contribute to maintain its state of 
inertia. Atropia, acting on the arteries, checks the stip- 
ply blood to the bowel, relieves the congested muscle, 
and thus facilitates its return to healthy action. This 
modus operandi is analogous to the well-known effect of 
blood-letting or leeches, in relieving the congestion of, 
and unloading, an inflamed intestine. 

Accepting these views of the mode of action of atropia 
on the bowels, we at once perceive its advantage over the 
ordinary irritant purges in the treatment not only of sim- 
ple constipation, but especially of the more serious and 
alarming cases of intestinal obstruction from impacted 
feces. The ordinary irritant purges provoke increased 
secretion and peristaltic action of the gut above the ob- 
struction ; this may succeed in propelling the accumulation 
forward; but should it fail in doing so, we have inverted 
action and vomiting, with the further risks of enteritis, 
and general, and it may be fatal, exhaustion of the pa- 
tient. Atropia, on the contrary, operates through the 
blood on the entire canal; acts directly on that part of 
the gut which is distended by the accumulation, and so 
paralyzed. Deprived, by the drying qualities of the drug, 
of its natural coating of mucus, the mass more readily 
provokes irritation; the natural contractile action is re- 
established; and the bowel is more or less quickly re- 
lieved of its contents. 

There is another cireumstance connected with atropia, 
which distinguishes its operation from that of common 
purgatives: its action is not followed by reaction; its re- 
laxing power is not succeeded by a disposition to consti- 
pation. On the contrary, the improved action of the 
bowels is, comparatively speaking, sustained. 

The powder and extract of the crude drug belladonna 
have been employed successfully in constipation by Bre- 
tonneau, Trousseau, Fleury, Drs. Brinton, Routh, Fuller, 
Leared, and others; and a most interesting paper on the 
Use of Belladonna in Intestinal Obstruction was read at 
the Bristol meeting of our Association in 1863. 

The cause of constipation, and the conditions under 
which it occurs, vary infinitely ; each case requiring sep- 
arate consideration, especially as regards the hygienic and 
dietetic treatment. . 

It is not my intention to enter now into the question 
of the regimen and diet of constipation; but, to prevent 
any misconception as to my view of their value, let me 
state distinctly, that I assign to them the first place in im- 
portance as curative means, and regard medicinal agents 
in the light only of valuable auxiliaries. At the same 
time, the error should be avoided of underrating the value 
of medicines. In former times, they were relied on too 
exclusively ; of late, under the influence of hydropathy 
and homegpathy, their importance has been most un- 
wisely neglected. It is the function of the philosophical 
therapeutist to recognize the respective value of all reme- 
dial agents, whether hygienic, dietetic, or medicinal, and 
to assign to each their relative importance. 

This truth is forcibly illustrated in the disease now un- 
der consideration ; for while in the more simple forms of 
constipation, regimen and diet are often equal to the cure, 
many examples of a more obstinate nature have occurred 
to me, where these means alone have signally failed to 
give relief, but where recovery has ensued when the treat- 
ment I shall now describe has been strictly followed. 

In cases of simple constipation I have exhibited atropia 
in various forms, both in pill and in solution; but my 
later experience has led me to the adoption of a plan of 
treatment, of which the following is an outline. 

The subjoined draught is given the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night, on an empty stomach. 


R Magnesizw sulphatis 3j; acidi sulphurici aromat. 
Mx; tinct. aurantii 3j; aque ad 3j. M. 


Ten minims (containing one sixtieth of a grain) of a 
solution * of atropia are added to the draught at bed time; 


* The solution of atropia which I use is made thus:— Atropia, 1 grain; 
distilled water, 5 drachms. Dissolve thoroughly with the aid of a few drops 
of diluted muriatic acid, and add of rectified spirit sufficient to make ten 
drachms. This solution keeps well, and is of uniform strength. The tine- 
ture and extract of belladonna, however carefully prepared, vary much in 
power. I have found the tincture of one chemist seven times the strength 
of the same preparation from another and equally respectable chemist; and 
the extract is even more uncertain. The internal, and at the same time 
eflicient use of these preparations is for this reason very unsafe, The solu- 


and the dose is increased nightly by two minims, until a 
very slight degree of the earlier physiological effects of 
the drug —dty throat, wide pupil, and dim sight —is pro- 
duced. This is attained with much precision and safety ; 
but it may be necessary to give thirty, forty, or even fifty 
minims, according to the strength of the patient, before 
this result is attained. The dose should then be some- 
what diminished, and continued at the reduced quantity 
for two or three weeks, as circumstances may indicate. I 
then discontinue the drug gradually; and finally replace 
it with strychnia, giving five minims of a solution in 
both morning and evening draughts for a week or two; 
or the strychnia may be giver alone as soon as the saline 
draught can be dispensed with. This commonly suffices 
to restore the normal tone of the bowel, and completes 
the medicinal treatment. 

When constipation is neglected, the feces accumulat- 
ing gradually distend the bowel, and finally deprive the 
muscular coat of its irritability and contractility, and we 
have established one of the most frequent forms of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels. (‘The observations in the present pa- 
per refer to this form only.) 

If, after a moderate use of the ordinary purgatives by 
the mouth and in the form of enemata, the obstruction 
shows no disposition to yield, and the patient suffers from 
pain and distension of the belly, with (it may be) nausea 
and vomiting, I prohibit entirely the use of the more pow- 
erful cathartics, the exhibition of which increases the 
vomiting and irritation, and may provoke inflammation, 
I desire the patient to be confined to liquid food; viz., 
milk and beef tea alternately every four hours. If there 
be much vomiting, I direct the milk to be mixed with one 
third of Carrara water, and the quantity of food at each 
meal to be very small, until the irritability of the stomach 
has subsided. The following draught is prescribed every 
four hours before each meal, 


R Magnesiz sulphatis 3j; solutionis atropie (author) 
Ni iv; acidi sulphurici diluti Mx; aque. ad 3j. M. 
Fiat haustus. 


Should there be much spasmodic pain, I add half a 


drachm of chloric ether, prepared by distillation, to each. 


dose. This draught is, for the most part, readily borne by 
the stomach; promotes gently the action of the bowels; 
and softens their contents. The atropia favors, in the 
manner already indicated, the contractile power of the 
gut. In using atropia in the manner specified, the patient 
must be seen twice daily; for, as a slight degree of the 
physiological action of the drug should be induced, the 
dose should be increased, diminished, or omitted, accord- 
ing to the effect observed. If pain and indications of ap- 
proaching inflammation be present, warm fomentations to 
the belly are demanded; on the other hand, if these 
symptoms be absent, the general purpose of the medica- 
tion is promoted by frictions two or three times a day 
with warm liniments; the rubbing to be so applied as to 
promote the normal course of the intestinal contents- 

In a considerable proportion of cases, this treatment 
alone affords the desired relief; in other and more obsti- 
nate examples, we have to conjoin the use of aperient 
enemata. These should be used two or three times daily ; 
and be introduced by means of the rectum-tube as high 
as possible into the bowel. When ordinary injections 
fail, ice-cold water sometimes succeeds; and it is well to 
bear this in mind, 

In inserting the tube for any distance into the rectum, 
much annoyanée is often experienced by its doubling 
upon itself. Ihave overcome this difficulty by the use of 
a stilette within the tube. Should an impediment, such 
as a fold of membrane, obstruct the passage, the with- 
drawal of the stilette for an inch or two allows the flexible 
tube to adapt itself to sinuosities of the intestine, and 
facilitates its further introduction. Ihave had the tube 
marked off in inches, to indicate precisely the extent of 


insertion. The higher it can be passed with safety, the 
more efficient is the injection. 


tion is so proportioned that ten minims, containing one sixtieth of a grain of 
atropia, is the commencing dose for the adult. 


+ The solution of strychnia which I use is made thus: — Strychnia, 2grains; 
distilled water, 5drachms. Dissolve the strychnia thoroughly with the help 
ofa little diluted muriatic acid, and add of rectified spirit sufficient to make 
ten drachms. This solution has the same advantages over the powder, ex- 
tract, and tincture of nux vomica, that the solution of atropia has over the 
tincture and extract of belladonna. It is uniform in strength, passes readily 
into the circulation, and the dose can be apportioned with accuracy. The 
ordinary commencing daily dose is ten minims, and contains one thirtieth 
of a grain of strychnia, 
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Between the enemata, galvanism should be applied to 
the bowels. This agent should be conducted through the 
rectum, and passed, as nearly as may be possible, through 
the paralyzed gut; care being taken to employ it gently, 
but repeatedly, our object being rather to restore the ac- 
tion of the bowel by small but successive doses of the 
stimulus, instead of attempting to dislodge the impacted 
contents by one powerful application of the galvanic cur- 
rent. 

Employed in this manner, the galvanism is infinitely 
more efficient than when passed in the ordinary mode 
from the back to the belly. It gives rise, however, to 
acute suffering; and, unless it be used gently, as I have 
directed, tends to exhaust the patient. 

The following is the apparatus Lemploy. Through a 
rectum-tube, twenty inches long, a copper wire is passed 
with a brass button at the distal extremity ; a hole being 
drilled at the opposite end for the reception of one of the 
wires of the galvano-magnetic machine. The tube being 
passed into the rectum, the current is completed by ap- 
plying to the abdominal walls the excitor of the other 
wire. This excitor—which is sometimes a sponge, some- 
times a cylinder of metal, and at other times an olive- 
shaped metallic button covered with leather — should be 
moved along the course of the distended bowel, and its 
position constantly shifted; the skin of the belly being 
kept moist with salt water. 

When the current is gentle, its application may be con- 
tinued for half an hour at a time, and from time to time 
a sharper shock may be transmitted; the force of the 
current, and its duration, being carefully adapted to the 
strength of the patient. 

Iuse Duchenne’s galvano-magnetic machine, as with it 
the current can be usefully modified in various ways. 

I have employed galvanism by the rectum in the man- 
ner indicated, in intestinal obstruction, since 1857. 

Such is the outline of the treatment of intestinal ob- 
struction from impacted feces, which I can say with con- 
fidence has furnished very satisfactory results. 

In conclusion, it may not be superfluous to add that, in 
the diagnosis of the cause of stoppage of the bowels, we 
may often be at fault and treat as a case of simple accu- 
mulation, some one or other of the many forms of in- 
superable obstruction. It is satisfactory to know that 
the medicines here recommended may do good, and can 
do no harm in such a case; but the suspicion of error in 
diagnosis obviously enjoins much caution in the use of 
galvanism. This was well shown in a case of complete 
obstruction in an elderly female, which I saw in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Hoskins of this town. The usual treatment 
had been judiciously employed. Atropia was then ad- 
ministered, and most efficiently, so far as regards its 
physiological action. Galvanism was also carefully used. 
The obstruction was insuperable, and finally proved fatal. 
The patient, however, lived for a week after the use of 
these measures, in comparative ease; showing that no 
harm had resulted from their employment. A post mor- 
tem examination was not obtained. 

For the better illustration of the nature of the results 
furnished by the treatment described above, I subjoin 
histories in detail of five cases. 

Case 1. Severe Constipation of three years’ standing ; 
Colic, Vomiting, and serious Exhaustion; Failure of ordi- 
nary Methods of Treatment; Use of Atropia; Recovery. 
—The patient, a young lady, aged 18, came under my 
care in September, 1861. She was then suffering from 
almost constant spasms of the bowels, causing intense 
agony, aggravated after every attempt to take the sim- 
plest food; the vomiting and retching were incessant. 
There was no fever nor tenderness of the belly. She was 
very weak, confined to bed; the countenance was pale ; 
the pulse was feeble, but not frequent; and the case wore 
an aspect of much anxiety. 

History.—Three years previously to the time of my 
seeing this patient, she had suffered from prolonged and 
most obstinate constipation, brought on by gross neglect 
of the bowels at school. The stomach became irritable, 
rejecting many articles of food; and the least imprudence 
in diet brought on spasmodic attacks of pain in the belly, 

and vomiting. After repeated but unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain relief under medical treatment in various places, 
her friends placed her at Malvern, under the water-cure. 
‘She derived no permanent benefit; though, from the 
strict attention to diet, her general health was improved, 
and the attacks for atime were not quite so frequent. 


They returned, however, shortly, with redoubled vio- 
lence, accompanied by excessive flatulence, twisting of 
the bowels, and severe suffering. The irritation of the 
stomach increased, until the simplest food produced so 
much pain that she was, as she expressed it, “terrified 
to eat.” 

After a careful examination of the case, in which I had 
the valuable assistance of Professor Simpson of Edin- 
burgh, it was concluded that there was no inflammation, 
but that the peristaltic action of the bowels was pervert- 
ed; in the smaller intestines it was abnormally active, 
leading to severe spasmodic contortions and heaving of 
the belly; while the colon was unduly distended, and 
more or less completely paralyzed. There was then no 
absolute obstruction, but a constant tendency to constipa- 
tion. 

Acting on this diagnosis, the treatment of constipation 
described in this paper wasadopted. The patient was re- 
stricted to a milk-diet. Atropism was fully induced; 
blisters were repeatedly applied to the belly ; and aperi- 
ent enemata were administered from time to time. Un- 
der this medication, which occupied about a fortnight, the 
colon was gradually unloaded of its accumulated contents, 
and the vomiting and spasms quickly subsided. The 
stomach became tolerant of food, the normal appetite re- 
turned, and the patient rapidly regained flesh and 
strength. 

The cure was absolutely permanent. The stomach was 
delicate for some months; but, with a moderate attention 
to diet, the patient continued well. There was no return 
of constipation or spasms of the bowels. The young lady 
is now in the enjoyment of excellent health in all re- 
spects. 

T have no hesitation in describing this as a remarkable 
case. The relation between the physiological action of 
atropia and the improvement of the symptoms was un- 
equivocal; lastly, the short duration of the treatment, 
and the completeness of the cure, contrasted very strik- 
ingly with the lengthened and unsuccessful efforts at re- 
lief which had been made at previous times in the earlier 
history of the case. 

Case 2.—Stoppage of the Bowels from Fecal Accumula- 
tion; Colic; Stercoraceous Vomiting ; Failure of Ordinary 
Treatment; Atropism on the thirteenth day; Recovery. 
—(This case occurred in the practice of Dr. Spencer 
Thompson of Burton-on-Trent, to whom I am indebted 
for the following notes.) L. R., aged 45, married, a thin, 
spare, delicate woman, was seized on the night of October 
20th, 1863, with severe twisting pain in the bowels, in- 
cessant vomiting, and complete constipation. The bow- 
els had been opened on the previous day. Within twenty- 
four hours the vomiting became stercoraceous; and con- 
tinued so, with intermissions, for thirteen days of the 
sixteen during which the obstruction lasted. During the 
latter half of the period of the attack, there was much 
tympanitic distension and tenderness, but there never 
were any positive signs of peritoneal inflammation. 

The remedies resorted to were at first bismuth, prussic 
acid, opium, and chloroform, to subdue the irritable con- 
dition of the stomach; counter-irritants of the belly ; and 
a persevering use of every variety of purgative injection. 

No relief was obtained. On the thirteenth day of the 
attack, one drachm of the following mixture was directed 
to be taken every hour. 


KR Solutionis atropie (Fleming) Mxv; acidi hydrocy- 
anici diluti Mxv; aque 3Zij. M. 


Soon after the above was commenced, the stomach be- 
came quiet, and retained the medicine, as well as small 
quantities of beef-tea and brandy and water. In forty- 
eight hours, the atropism being now manifest, the obstruc- 
tion showed signs of yielding, and the bowels were gradu- 
ally completely relieved; and, on the sixteenth day from 
the commencement of the attack, all signs of obstruction 
were removed. Mrs. R. gradually recovered, and is now 
(April, 1864) in her usual health, having had no return or 
even threatening of the disease since. The catamenia, 
which were irregular for some months previous to the at- 
tack, have since been quite normal. 

Case 3.— Obstruction from Fecal Masses ; Constant Sick- 
ness and Vomiting ; Use of Salines, Atropia, and Galvan- 
ism; Gradual breaking down and Removal of the Accumu- 
lations ; Recovery.—S. L., aged 50, when placed under my 
care, was suffering from severe tormina, constant retching 
and vomiting, and obstruction of seven days’ standing. 


\ 


The pulse was frequent and feeble, the countenance anx- 
ious, and the skin covered with perspiration. Three dis- 
tinct tumors were to be felt in the belly; one in the up- 
per part of the ascending colon; one at the corner, be- 
tween the ascending and transverse colons; and the third 
in the transverse colon itself. These were movable, and 
presented the other features of faecal masses. They dif- 
fered in hardness, the central one being much the hardest 
of the three. The diet, saline draughts, atropia, aperient 
injections with the rectum-tube, and, after several days, 
galvanism, were employed as indicated in my paper. 
The vomiting rapidly ceased, and the patient was soon 
able to take food well. In three days the bowels began 
to act, and continued to do so two or three times daily; 
the evacuations were smallin quantity and fluid. The 
tumors in the belly gradually decreased in size, and 
finally were dispersed. 

In the discharges, the gritty and insoluble components 
of the feculent concretions were readily distinguished ; 
they were composed of small pieces of bone, undigested 
tendon, etc. The patient was an old dyspeptic, through 
whose stomach the harder portions of the food were*apt 
to pass undissolved. 

Galvanism in this case was used daily, but very gently, 
for a fortnight, and was passed through the colon in the 
neighborhood of the swellings. When the galvanic cur- 
rent was powerful, the suffering was acute, and could not 
have been maintained without risk of undue exhaustion. 
Therefore the utmost care was required in its administra- 
tion; and no attempt was made to secure the immediate 
expulsion of the fecal masses. 

In the third week of the treatment, the intestinal canal 
was clear of obstruction; and the patient, though very 
weak, was convalescent. He made a good recovery. 

Case 4.—Simple Constipation of long standing, in a 
Healthy Subject ; Failure of Dietetic and Ordinary Modes 
of Cure; Use of Atropia; Recovery.—J. J., aged 27, a 
strong healthy young man, living in the country, applied 
to me in April, 1862, on account of constipation. His 
bowels had for years been obstinate, and for eighteen 
months he was obliged to take aperient medicines daily ; 
otherwise he would pass three or four days without going 
to the closet, and would then suffer much pain at stool. 
So long as he continued taking aperients, his appetite 
and general health were good. He had several times been 
under medical care, with temporary advantage; and had 
endeavored to rectify the evil by diet and exercise, but 
unsuccessfully. 

I directed him to sponge with salt once daily, in the 
morning; to rub the belly vigorously; to take abundant 
exercise (without fatigue); to omit from the diet, tea, cof- 
fee, and stimulants, with the exception of a glass anda 
half of claret mixed with water to dinner; to take cocoa to 
breakfast, porridge to supper, and vegetables and fruit im 
moderation. The medicinal part of the treatment con- 
sisted of the saline draughts and atropia, as indicated in 
this paper. A moderate degree of atropism was induced. 
The improvement was slow, but very marked. In three 
weeks he was able to discontinue his medicines, but has 
ever since persevered more or less closely with the regi- 
men and diet. It is now eighteen months ago; and he 
has not during that time, except at rare intervals, been 
troubled with constipation. 

Case 5.— Obstruction ; Slight Stricture; Fecal Accumu- 
lation; Severe Tormina, Sickness, and Vomiting; Salines, 
Atropia, and Enemata; Recovery.—(I saw this patient, 
whose case I will relate very briefly, in October of last 
year, in consultation with Mr. Ross Jordan.) W. C., 
aged 35, had suffered for five days from obstruction, severe 
tormina, and incessant retching and vomiting. There 
were tenderness, distension, with dull percussion in the 
left iliac region. There was obvious accumulation in the 
descending colon. Salines, atropia, and enemata, were 
employed, with the result of gradually unloading the 
bowel, and restoring the healthy character of the evacua- 
tions, with the exception that the stools continued to be 
slightly flattened. 

It appears that a year ago he had sought advice, on ac- 
count of indigestion, from a quack, who gave him four 
doses of some drug (probably lobelia), which purged him 
very severely, causing much pain, and discharge of blood 
and mucus. Since then, the bowels have continued to 
trouble him; and the symptoms point to a slight constric- 
tion—the consequence, probably, of inflammation—about 
the sigmoid flexure—British Medical Journal. 
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«“Campnor Icr.”’—This is the popular name given to 
a preparation much used during the winter season as an 
application to chapped and abraded skin. Many pharma- 
ceutists make a specialty of it, and find a, large sale for the 
various combinations sold under this name. ‘The follow- 
ing formula yields an elegant preparation, besides the 
merit of being economical and readily made :— 


R Powdered Camphor ..... . 3ii 
RT HIbG WVAXE LT 5 cep 8 Se we eMaine!  O LV. 
English oil lavender . . ... . 3ii 
Benzoated ‘suet. SN Ns bi 


Melt the suet and wax together, and when nearly cool add 
the camphor and oil of lavender, and pour into moulds of 
convenient shape and size. Glycerine and other sub- 
stances are sometimes added with a view of increasing its 
efficiency and adding to its popularity. —W. C. Bakzs: 
Journal of Pharmacy. 

“PERFUMED,” OR ‘ FLOWER-SCENTED” GLYCERINE 
is among the “‘ winter requisites” sold by many pharma- 
ecutists. This is conveniently and readily prepared by 
triturating any of the eztracts, such as heliotrope, mille- 
fleur, jasmine, etc., with carbonate of magnesia, in the 
manner directed for the medicated waters. The per- 
fumed water thus obtained is mixed with an equal bulk 
of glycerine. — Jd. 


Communicated to the Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


Decoction of Nettles. 


Messrs JAMES R. Nicnors & Co.:—In the November 
number of the Journal, you speak of the decoction of 
Nettles, in Passive Hemorrhages; you do not speak of the 
particular species used. I have employed the dwarf net- 
tle, or artica areus, also the bull nettle, or artica diocia, 
for fifteen or twenty years. Latterly, I have not been 
able to obtain either of those species, consequently I have 
been compelled to use the common nettle, growing in this 
country; the botanic name I do not now recollect. It 
grows from four to six feet high, the stalk has four square 
leaflets, opposite and alternate. The dwarf and bull net- 
tle grow in all the Southern States, but I have never been 
able to find either of those species in this State. The 
dwarf nettle is the pleasantest, but no more efficient than 
the bull nettle. 

Thave used all these kinds in Passive Hemorrhages, with 


perfect success, for fifteen or twenty years. I use the | 


saturated tincture. I have used it in Purpura Hemorragia 
with perfect success. Also in diseases of the mouth and 
neck of the uterus, and found it to relieve the pain in 
those cases better than any other anodyne. I have treat- 
ed several cases of Hemorrhage of the stomach, one case 


in particular, a man seventy years old, stomach burnt out | 


with bad whiskey, extremities cold and pulseless to the 
elbows. After the use of all other remedies at hand, in 
twelve hours the circulation was established, and the 
bleedings stopped. I gave him a teaspoonful every half 
hour of the tincture in a little sugar and water to make 
it palatable. WhenI have been without the tincture, I 
have taken the herb, pounded it and obtained the juice. 
In epistaxis it acts like acharm. William B. Johnson, 
M. D., of Marion, Alabama, brought it to my notice. 

The dwarf and bull nettles grow in all the Southern 
States, but I have not been able to find either of them in 
any of the Northern States. I shall make an effort to ob- 
tain the sced next season, and raise them for my own use. 

Galway, N. Y. J. C. Crocker, M.D. 


Arrangement of Substances in Drug Stores. 


Messrs. J. R. Nicuots & Co.:—The common alpha- 
betical arrangement ot chemicals reminds me of a little 


matter which I have observed. In the apothecaries’ stores | 


of Europe, especially in Austria, Prussia, and other in- 
terior countries, all articles on the shelves and in the 
drawers are arranged most carefully, alphabetically, so 
that any one, the least acquainted with chemistry and 
pharmacy, can find, with ease, any article, jast as looking 
for it in a well arranged index. Would it not be well to 
suggest to the apothecaries here the superiority of such 
an arrangement, if for nothing more than to introduce a 
more scientific system in a business which ought to be 
regarded a little more than a mere trade? And to the 
tyro, or apprentice, it would impart especially a feeling 
of a higher respect for his calling and future position. 


| 


| in the Photographic News. 


| plaster of Paris. 


In our apothecaries’ stores, the salts are kept between the 
roots; here fs a bottle with an oil amongst herbs; here a 
carbonate in a drawer between radices ; and here a radix 
between sulphates! It looks ridiculous, anyhow. When 
we call at a store for a chloride, or any salt not too com- 
mon, the druggist will read over the labels of all his 
boxes and bottles, before he finds whether he has got the 
article or not! 

Another important difference in this matter lies in the 
fact, that any boy who applies for apprenticeship in an 
apothecary store in Europe must pass an examination in 
Latin, at least, if not also in Greek. With this, he studies 
chemistry during his apprenticeship. 


Newburyport, Mass. C.M. 


How To MAKE A CHEAP AND Goop Inx.—Take 1-4 Ib. 
extract of Logwood; 1 gall. clear, soft water, heat it to the 
boiling point, in a perfectly clean iron kettle; skim well; 
stir; then add 90 grains bichromate of potash; 15 grains 
prussiate of potash, dissolved in half a pint of hot water; 
stir well for three minutes; take off and strain. The 
above will make one gallon of the best ink which I have 
ever used. 3 Le ey 


Messrs. J. R. Nicnots & Co.:— 


I send you the formula for a pill, which I have used 
with the happiest results for several years, in dyspepsia. 
And for the removal of nausea aud vomiting which at- 
tend on dyspepsia, you cannot find its equal. 


R_ Extract Gentian, 5 5 3j- 
Bismuth sub. nit., 5 . 3j- 
Sulph. Quinine. . ° 
Piperine, . ° . aa 3ss. 


M. Fiat. Pill. No. 30. Dose, one pill three times a 
day, after each meal. 
Moses H. Perxins, M.D. 
Columbia, Ct. 


How Tur Nreputm were Formep.— Astronomers tell 
us that the solar system is rapidly moving in space, 
making a great revolution, occupying billions of years 
for its completion, around the star Aleyon in the Pleia- 
des. Is it not reasonable to suppose that, at some time, 
there should be a great astral winter; and again, after 
| the lapse of billions of years, an astral summer, with a 
temperature many degrees higher than that required to 
| gassify all matter, or resolve it into nebule? When in 
this state, the opposing forces, gravity and heat, would 
| balance each other, and matter would be in a state of qui- 
escence. But the mass is moving to a colder region, and 
| gravity begins to act, contracting and drawing the mole- 
cules to a common centre. 


Terra ALBa.—The extent to which this fine white 
earth is employed in adulterating pulverized sugar, con- 
fectionery, flour, prepared cocoa, spices, milk, ete., is 
incalculable. Dishonesty gives the law to many a traffic 
and manufacture in these days, and compels those who 
would rather be honest (so they imagine) to “do as 
others do.” A chalky taste in the delicate white cracker, 
a tastelessness in bread, a whity scum in the teacup from 
a spoonful of snowy sugar, with many another uncom- 
prehended indication, betray the presence of the ever- 
present adulterator. Two thirds their weight of terra 
alba has been obtained from lozenges. This compara- 
tively new ingredient is imported from Ireland, and that 
largely, costing only about one dollar and a quarter per 
cwt. 


Micro-Puoro-Scutptrurrs. — Some very curious ap- 
plications of this photo-medallion process are described 
They consist in what are 
termed “ Micro-Photo-Sculptures,” or enlarged images 
in bas relief of microscopic objects, the material being 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy, 
sharpness, and perfect rendering of these reliefs, which 
give, practically, an enlarged model of the original ob- 
ject. The tongue of a cricket is the most perfect of those 
before us; the tongue of a fly is also exceedingly good; 
a flea is from a somewhat imperfect negative, and lacks 
crispness; but this is in nowise due to the process. The 
perfection of the modelling depends, of course, on the 
perfection of the definition in the negative; and the 


amount of relief, other things being equal, on the inten- 
sity of the negative, although this may be considerably 
modified by management in the manipulation. Those 
before us are on round tablets, about three inches in di- 
ameter, the amount of relief resembling the thickness 
of a skeleton leaf. The result is exceedingly beautiful, 
and it is probable that the principle upon which they are 
produced will find other applications. It is only neces- 
sary to remark that it is imperative that the subject to be 
produced should be semi-transparent, and admit of be- 
ing photographed by transmitted light, so as to secure 
the relations of form in a relief so produced. 


Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy, 


BOSTON, MARCH 1, 1867. 


Tue JouRNAL.— We find upon examination of our 


files, that nearly two thousand letters, highly commenda-— 


tory of the Journal, have reached us since the first 
number was issued, in July last. These voluntary tes- 


timonials come from all parts of the country, and many — 


of them from physicians of the highest distinction. 
They are open for inspection to any of our friends who 
may wish to see them. We believe this is quite unparal- 


elled in the history of chemical or medical literature. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. —It is hoped our patrons and 


correspondents will not regard us as inattentive, or in- 


different to their wishes, if we are unable to respond to 
their communications. We have upon our hands, besides 
the Journal, a large chemical manufacturing business, 
and many other exacting labors, which require every 
moment of our time, and every particle of our strength. 
All the kind words received, and inquiries made, are 
duly appreciated and regarded, and responses will be 
made so far as we are able. 


[> We make no apology for presenting to our read- 
ers the extended paper upon the treatment of constipa- 
tion by atropia and galvanism. No affection comes 
oftener under the attention of the medical man than 


obstructions in the alimentary canal, and few are so dif- _ 


ficult of successful treatment. Any new light which can | 


be thrown upon the subject will be thankfully received. 


Be Careful of Stoves and Furnaces. 


The season of the year has arrived when the most dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from the escape of deleterious 
gases into dwellings, from stoves and furnaces. As the 
spring opens, the draught of chimneys and flues is sensi- 
bly diminished, owing to the accumulation of soot and 
ashes in the passages, and from the approach of mild foggy 
weather. Let all our readers carefully examine their 
stoves and flues, and remove the accumulations of waste 


material, that the smoke and gases may have free exit © 


into the outside atmosphere. The health of thousands is 
seriously impaired every year by breathing the rae es- 
caping from stoves, and many have lost their lives from 
this source. The saddest sight we ever looked upon was 
one quiet Sunday morning in March, a few years ago, 
when we were called to the house of a neighbor, to view 
the lifeless bodies of the father and mother of a family, 
lying in bed precisely as they sunk into repose the night 
before. During the night coal gas escaped from a furnace 
in the cellar, and from thence into the chambers, and the 
whole family narrowly escaped from passing to that sleep 
which knows no waking. <As it was, the father and moth- 
er lost their lives. 

Several of the products of combustion are of a deleteri- 
ous nature, particularly carbonic oxide and carbonic acid. 
Anthracite and bituminous coals contain considerable suk 


a 
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phur, which partially oxidizes during combustion and 
forms sulphurous acid gas, and this is very suffocating 
and injurious when breathed into the lungs. Sulphurous 
acid (SO) always escapes along with the other gases from 
burning coals. 

It was supposed formerly that carbonic acid (CO*) was 
a poisonous product, but it is now known not to be, but 
is, nevertheless, fatal to human life, when inhaled, as it 


operates to exclude oxygen from the respiratory appara- 


tus. A person can be drowned in CO’, as well as in HO, 


or water. 

But carbonic oxide (CO) is a destructive poison, and 
certainly and rapidly fatal to animal existence even when 
largely diluted with air. When coals are burned slowly 
and imperfectly, large quantities of this gas are formed, 
and if it escapes into rooms, even in minute amounts, 
headache, vertigo, lassitude, are sure to result. 

Physicians in searching for the causes of ill-health in 
patients should not overlook the fruitful sources connected 
with the apparatus for household warmth. Examine the 
stoves, we say. Is the draught good? Are the dampers 
properly adjusted? Is the ventilation of rooms such as it 
should be? Look well to the stoves and furnaces. 

Tue Petit Microscors. — All of these beautiful little 
instruments in our hands were sold within one week 
after the last number of the Journal was published. We 
supposed our stock was large enough to meet all de- 
mands. The lenses are made in France, and one thou- 
sand were ordered six weeks since. As soon as received 
we will promptly fill all orders on our books. Those 
who wish for them will please inclose one dollar, and 
they will be promptly forwarded. 


The Atomizer advertised in the last number was con- 
structed with the view of furnishing physicians a practical 
and durable instrument at a low price. It is construct- 
ed with a rubber bulb and brass jet, and, we believe, 
gives general satisfaction. The instruments are entirely 
out of our line of business, and we only supply them to 
meet the wishes and convenience of our medical friends. 
The cost of manufacture is but a trifle less than the price 


put upon them. 
Beer or Ale. 


Beer used as a medicine is often found to be of much 
service ; used as a beverage in moderate quantities, it is not 
objectionable, or at least it is less so than most forms of 
fermented liquors. A practical method of domestic brew- 
ing ona small scale is a matter of much interest to many 
of our readers, and therefore we present one which is 
essentially like that pursued at Knowsly Hall, seat of the 
Earl of Derby, England. A few years since it was our 
privilege to visit this estate, and by invitation of Col. 
Hornby, nephew of the Earl, we dined at the Hall. 
Prominent among the beverages at the table was the 
The 
following is the method pursued in its production, simple 


most excellent beer, brewed upon the premises. 


forms of apparatus being supplied. The quantities are 
reduced to meet the wants of small households. 

A common alcohol barrel may form the mash-tun, for 
which purpose one end may be taken out, and converted 
into a false bottom by letting it rest upon a hoop nailed 
around the lower part of the barrel. Make a strainer of 
this by perforating it with a large number of gimlet 
holes. Fix a stop-cock at the lower end of the barrel. 
Elevate this cask, so that under the stop-cock another al- 
cohol barrel may be placed, with the head out. A farmer’s 
kettle, or the copper wash-boiler used for laundry pur- 
poses, may be used for heating the mash liquors. 


Boil fifteen gallons of water and pour into the mash- | 
tun or upper barrel, and add to it five gallons of cold 
water. This will make the temperature about 170° F. | 

Have ready two anda half bushels of good malt, and 
shake it into the water, stirring it constantly with a stick 
This stirring or washing must be continued fora halt 
hour, having a cloth over the barrel so as to leave but a 
small space at the side for the stirrer to pass through. 

Let it rest quiet for an hour, then turn the stop cock a 
little way, holding under it a bowl, so as to catch the first 
flow of wort to be returned to the barrel. As soon as it 
runs clear the cock may be opened to the full. Buta few 
gallons will flow, as the malt will absorb much of the 
water. 


When it almost stops flowing, add to the malt in 
the upper barrel very gently, twenty gallons of almost 


boiling water. The rich clear wort will be driven down 


before this, and the whole amount received in the lower | 


barrel will be twenty-three gallons. This is to be baled 


into the boiler, and boiled for twenty minutes with three 


and a half pounds of fresh mild hops, then strained back | 


into the lower barrel, and, when cooled to 98° F., a quart 
of good yeast is to be added and the whole allowed to fer- 
ment. Watch it carefully, and when the fermentation 


begins to subside, rack it off into a strong cask, tightly 


bunged, or put it into bottles adapted to the purpose. In | 


a fortnight it will be fit for use. This simple formula will 


afford most excellent and delicious beer, and is one which | 


can be followed by any family. 


“WHat CHEMISTRY HAS ACCOMPLISHED FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE.” —The address upon the above subject deliv- 
ered by us, at Salem, in Dec., before the Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture, is now in the hands of the printer, 
and will be published in the State Report in April. We 
make this statement, as many inquiries have been made 
regarding its publication. Secretary Flint writes re- 
specting it: “The address gave very great satisfaction to 
the Board, and I am sure it will be read with much in- 
terest, and do good.” 


A Provuttar AvDIEeNncE. — By invitation of the Warden, 


we lectured to the convicts of the Mass. State Prison, a 


few evenings since, upon the subject of Chemistry. | 


About six hundred prisoners were present, who. gave | 


most excellent attention, and manifested much interest 
in the experimental illustrations. It is needless to say 
that there was an entire absence of the “ whisperings,” 
“ sparkings,” and crunching of peanuts, common in 
lyceum audiences, and which are so annoying to lec- 


turers. 


The Great Ocean Telegraph. 


There is strong desire on the part of many to obtain 
some idea of the recording instruments and other parts 
of the apparatus employed in the great Ocean Telegraph. 
Nothing has been published upon the subject, or at least 
T have seen nothing. Can you describe the apparatus in 
plain language ? Yours, etc., 

C. T. L., St.Louis, 

It is rather a difficult matter to describe the instru- 
ments used in connection with the Atlantic Cable in 
“plain language,” but we will endeavor to present as 
popular a description as is possible. Of course it is un- 
derstood that the novel undertaking of telegraphing 
through the great “waste of waters” between Europe 
and America called for apparatus of a new and novel 
character—a kind far more delicate and sensitive than 
either Baine’s, Wheatstone’s, or Morse’s system afforded. 
All the resources of science and of the inventive faculty 
were called into requisition; and long before the Cable 


was laid, a plan was devised, which was a perfect marvel 


of delicacy and simplicity. {t consists of 4 galvanometer 
the needle of which weighs unly 7-16 of a grain, and is 
1-3 of an inch in length; this moves in froat of a mirror 
of the most tiny proportions, weighing no wore than the 
needle, 7-16 of a grain. It is only 1-3 of an inch in diam- 
eter, and the little needle is suspended by that gossamer 
This is the 


whole of the apparatus, which is acted upon by the cur- 


thread of silk which the silk-worm spins. 


rent, and by the aid of which, all the important messages 
are recorded. 

Think of the fact that messages which involve millions 
of dollars, or which concern the great affairs of nations, 
are received through an apparatus so small that the 
whole does not weigh a single grain! A coil of very fine 
wire is placed back of the needle, through which the elec- 
trical current passes before influenctng the needle. By 
the reflection of the litile mirror, a light is thrown upon 
a screen, and the deflections of the needle observed. Tt 
has only two motions, to the right and left, the right in- 
dicating a dot, the left a mark; and by the aid of these 
two signals messages are read. The parting of a single 
fibre of silk, and all communication between the two conti- 
nents is instantly suspended ! 

In the working of the telegraph, currents of low inten- 
sity are used; that which is equivalent to about twenty 
of Daniels’ cells, answers the purpose. The insulation 
of the wire is so perfect, that at least 95 per cent. of the 
current reaches the distant station. Earth currents cre- 
ate much trouble; and sometimes it is necessary to close 
the two cables, that of 1865 and that of 1866, and thus use 
a metallic circuit. This is especially necessary during 
the continuance of those great magnetic storms, which 
manifest themselves in the auroral displays. The cable 
of ’65, in exact length, is 2181.31 statute miles; that of 66 
is 2129.7. The old cable is, therefore, about fifty miles 
the longest. Its insulation is very nearly perfect, and 
its conducting power better than the other. It is pre- 
sumed this arises from the fact that it has reached a more 
perfect equilibrium of temperature, from its longer im- 
mersion in water. The new cable will probably im- 
prove. Perhaps this is all that is needed in answer to 
our correspondent’s inquiry. To go into scientific de- 
tails would require much space, and perhaps be imper- 
fectly understood. 

Many vulgar and absurd stories are told regarding the 
ocean telegraph. One is, that an English nobleman 
walked into the office in Ireland, and, by paying a round 
gum, was permitted to light his cigar by the “sparks” 
transmitted from Newfoundland! No man ever lighted 
a cigar by a direct current through the cable. It is sim 
ply absurd. It would be possible to bring into play a 
local battery at either end of the line, and by a great deal 
of trouble and expense, create a current of sufficient 
power to ignite some combustible substance so as to light 
a cigar, but that current would not come from across the 
ocean; it would be induced on the spot where the man 
stood with his cigar. It is not probable that even this 


was ever actually accomplished. 


Lig. Ammo. Acet. 


This valuable remedy is much more pleasant and 
acceptable when prepared from pure old cider vinegar. 
ake a pint of vinegar, and add carbonate of ammo. until 
it is saturated. This may be known by the stopping of 
effervescence when the powder is added. With many 
physicians of much repute the liquor ammo. acet. forms 
the main dependence in the treatment of pneumonia, 
bronchitis, etc., and in subduing febrile action it is of very 
great efficacy. Physicians should prepare it themselves 
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Chemical Examination of Urine. 


Continued from Journal No. 3, page 22. 


The quantity of urte acid found in the healthy secretion 
is seldom more than 0.3 in 1000 parts; in morbid urine 
there may be scarcely a trace, or it may run up as high 
as 2 parts in 1000. 

It is seldom that ammonia, or ammoniacal salts, are 
noticed in perfectly fresh urine. Upon standing, how- 
ever, by decomposition, the nitrogeneous constituents as- 
sume the form of ammoniacal compounds. Sometimes 
urine will be found to contain an excess of wrate of am- 
monia. When this is the case, it is usually high colored, 
dense, and turbid. To test paper it will be found to give 
an acid reaction. This, however, is not always a positive 
result. Urate of ammonia is a very common deposit in 
urine. It forms the sediment which quacks make so 
much account of in their intercourse with their duped 
patients. The brick dust sediment, as they designate it, 
is the sure evidence of terrible inward discase; and so 
long as they are able to point out the least trace of the 
deposit, so long will their nostrums be paid for, and swal- 
lowed by the patient. 

The color of the sediment varies. Sometimes it is a 
reddish purple, and sometimes a pink, or it may be a pale 
fawn color. Other alkaline bases, as potash and soda, are 
combined with uric acid in the sediment. To detect 
urate of ammonia, place a portion in a test tube, and 
gently warm it overalamp. IJ¢ will readily dissolve. Allow 
it to cool, and it will again precipitate. Under the mi- 
croscope, it appears as an amorphous powder, and mixed 
with it are seen small round particles larger than the 
rest. To prevent mistaking the phosphate of lime for 
urate of ammonia, add a drop of hydrochloric acid to the 
deposit, on a slip of glass; if it is the former, it will in- 
stantly dissolve; if the latter, decomposition will slowly 
result, and minute crystals of uric acid will form. It is 
also important to distinguish between the earthy phos- 
phates and urate of ammonia, in testing urine. The latter 
deposits rapidly upon cooling, or soon after the urine is 
voided; the former requires considerable time for chem- 
ical changes to occur, before they fall. Healthy urine 
always holds in solution the phosphates, that of brine be- 
ing the most prominent. Sometimes they exist in ab- 
normal quantity. It is difficult for the physician to form 
an opinion as to the amount present, whether it be normal 
or abnormal, by examining the urine, as sometimes, in 
peculiar states, there will be a spontaneous and rapid pre- 
cipitation, when they are not in excess; and then, again, 
when the urine is loaded with them, they will be held in 
solution. If he has reason to suspect their presence, the 
addition of a few drops of ammonia to urine, with warm- 
ing, will cause them to precipitate, and the quantity must 
be judged of by comparison with that from urine known 
to be healthy. 

When urine contains mucus as an abnormal ingre- 
dient, it does not usually differ in color from the healthy 
secretion; but the deposit is viscid and tenacious, and of 
a dirty yellow color. <A vessel containing mucous urine, 
has two layers—the ropy, tenacious mass at the bottom, 
and the more limpid liquid at the top. When agitated, 
the two do not readily mix together. This physical ap- 
pearance will be sufficient, perhaps, to distinguish it from 
pus, but to give more certainty, heat a little in a test tube, 
with a drop or two of nitric acid; if pus is present, albu- 
men is also, and it will coagulate, or form a floccy pre- 
cipitate. 

The absence of albumen in urine, is a strong, almost 


positive indication of the absence of pus. The urine con- 


taining this substance is sometimes neutral, sometimes 
acid, and also alkaline; so test paper affords no indica- 
tions in regard to its presence. 

Semen is occasionally found in urine, and for its detec- 
tion we must rely upon the microscope of high power. 
When it is present the microscope reveals plenty of 
minute animaicules, of a more or less oval form, with 
long and delicate tails, resembling somewhat the tadpole. 
These of course are the embryo of the human being; and 
when seen in their native fluid, are active, moving about 
at will, In the urine, however, they are seldom found 


alive, the secretion proving fatal to them. 
[To be continued.] 


Neuralgia Pills. 


One of our oldest and most reputable physicians hands 
us the following formula for a pill used by him with 


much success in neuralgia, headache, etc. :— 


R Strychnia sulph. was . gra. ss 
Morphia . - ° ° ° gra. i 
Belladonna Ext. Ey as ° gra. iv 


M., and form Pills No. VIII. 
sixth hour, until relief is afforded. If any movement or 


Dose, one pill every 


twitching of the muscles occurs, omit the pills for forty- 


eight hours, 


Starvation, 


Reports come to us, from the island of Crete and the 
East Indies, of thousands dying by starvation. This is 
the most dreadful of all forms in which human beings 
are compelled to pass through the great struggle with 
death. Chemically speaking, persons who starve die by 
combustion; they are consumed, or burned. They burn 
more slowly, but not less surely than by the blazing pile. 
Materials are not supplied to the system to maintain ani- 
mal heat and muscular strength, and consequently the 
oxidizing influeuce is exerted upon the system itself. 
Every part where nervous influence is perceptible; every 
organ, every tissue; muscle, brain, nerve and membrane, 
waste away like a burning taper, consume to air and 
ashes, and pass from the system rejected and useless. 
The starving man is burned to death at a low tempera- 
ture: the various constituents of the body give way in 
succession ; first the fat disappears (this is the most com- 
bustible); then the muscles shrink, soften, and decay; 
lastly, the substance of the brain is attacked, and madness 


and death close the scene. The want of a full supply of | 


human food is the greatest of all calamities; and any 
people suffering from this want demand, and should 
arouse all our sympathies, and aid must be furnished at 


any and every sacrifice. 


Messrs. J. R. Nicnois & Co.:— 

The druggists of whom I order medicines often send 
me articles manufactured by some other parties, whom 
they say make ‘just as good” as those you prepare; but 
Iam not as well satisfied with their effects. Can I not 
obtain a supply directly from you? 

F. B. A., M.D., Granby, Ct. 
’ The above letter we publish, as it represents the char- 
acter of letters which we are receiving by almost every 
mail. Great wrong and injustice is done to physicians, 
patients, and ourselves, by substituting articles made by 
others, when those from our laboratory are desired. A 
physician is presumed to have special reasons for requir- 
ing medicinal agents of a particular make. He under- 
stands their nature, method of preparation, dose, etc., and 
when others are forced upon him, he feels that he is 
wronged. In this feeling all honorable men will share. 
It certainly cannot be for the interest of wholesale or re- 


tail houses to substitute articles ‘‘ just as good,” made by 

others, and perhaps unknown parties, for ours, as this — 
dishonesty must speedily be exposed. If a dispensing . 
druggist or physician receives other goods when ours are . 
ordered, it is but just and right that he should promptly 
return them to the parties by whom they were sent, charg- 

ing them with the expense. We prefer to have our 
goods go through the regular channels of trade, and hope 


soon to hear that less injustice is done us. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. H. Mepicat Socrery.— We 
have received a copy of these transactions, and read some 
of the articles with much interest. The address of the 
President, Dr. Buck, of Manchester, is a wnigue produc- 
tion, and its delivery must have created quite a “ stir” 
among the sober medical gentlemen present. It is one 
thing to know how to state the truth, another to have 
courage to present it. Dr. Buck evidently possesses both 
of these qualifications, and the presidency of the associa- 
tion has fallen into the right hands. We wish we had 
room to present some extwacts from the address. In 
a future number of the Journal we hope to find room. 


Messrs. Gilman Bros., wholesale druggists of this city, 
whose card may be found in the advertising corner, are 
honorable men, and are careful to supply only good and 


reliable drugs. 


WueEat PuHosruHates.—Our readers will notice the 
advertisement of Dr. Fox’s Organized Wheat Phosphates. 
The nature of the article will be understood by the de- 
scription given. In England they are largely used, and 
with the very best results. Adults, as well as children 
of weakly constitutions, gain flesh and strength by their 
employment. They are very pleasant and agreeable to 
the taste. 


(> The next number of the Journal will complete the 
first volume. We have sent to new subscribers the back 
numbers, that all subscriptions may expire with the May 
issue. The first number of the next volume will be ready 
July Ist, and will be published monthly, during the year, 
and will embrace many improvements. We intend to 
make the Journal a most useful and acceptable publica- 
tion; and we trust our friends will aid us in extending its 
circulation. Those to whom we have sent the Journal, 
and who have not remitted the fifty cents, may do soif 
they are fully satisfied with the paper, not otherwise. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — We purpose to admit to our col- 
umns a few advertisements of a character interesting to 
physicians, druggists, chemists, etc. We shall not en- 
croach upon the reading matter of the Journal, but make 
such additions as may be required. For medical books, 
surgical instruments, druggists’ goods, ete., etc., our paper 
is the best medium for advertising in the country. We al- 
ready circulate more copies than any half-dozen publica- 
tions of the kind published. 


> Owing to unexpected delays on the part of those 
intrusted with the manufacture of Dr. Sargent’s Sponge- 
Pad Truss, it will not be ready as early as was anticipated 
or desired. We expected to have been able to present 
engravings and give a full description of it in this number 
of the Journal. It will, however, have to be deferred to 
the next, or May number. 
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Syrup Apparatus, 
Gas Generators, 
Fountains, 


Tumbler Holders, 


Tumblers, 
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Bottling Benches, 


Bottling Cylinders, 


Coolers, 


Couplings, 
Block Tin Pipe, 
&e, &e. 


We have increased our facilities for the manufacture of Soda Water Apparatus, and are now prepared to fill all orders for the 


above goods, a large stock being constantly kept on hand. 


Pilule Metaforum et Amarum. 


By Humpurey Peake, M.D., of Visalia, Cal. 
Formerly of Yazoo City, Miss. 


I propose in this paper to make known to my profes- 
sional confreres the formula for a pill which I have been 
using for the past ten years, and with such success as 
never to have been disappointed in the main object, — that 
of improving the quality of the blood. In plain English, 
I call it a blood-maker; in the language of the profession, 
a hematic, of the class Hematica of Dr. Headland. I 
have named it “ Pilule Metalorum et Amarum”—pills 
of the bitters and metals —for a reason that any doctor 
may readily see. Its formula is as follows: — 

R Quiniz sulphatis, 3j- 
Ferri Redacti, 3 jss. 
Strychnie. 

Acidi Arseniosi, aa grs. iij. 
Confectionis Rosarum. 
Vel Mucilaginis Acaciez. 
q. s. ut. ft. pil. Lx. 

The range of morbid conditions to which this pill is 
applicable is astonishing to any but the educated of the 
medical profession. It is applicable to all cases— saving, 
perhaps, organic disease of important organs; and here, 
indeed, it could do no harm, although it might be impos- 
sible to cure— when the object is to improve the quality 
of the blood. But it is more particularly applicable, 
and useful, and curative, in the whole list of what I will 
take the liberty of calling malarial cachexia. My native 
country, and that of my early study and practice, is one 
bathed in malarial poison, and through which flow the 
Ouachita of Arkansas, and the Red River, dividing the 
latter State from Texas. 

I do not beliave that the composition of this pill is to 
be found in any book. The manner in which I was led 
to its combination was natural enough, and the only won- 
der is that the combination had not been made before. 

It was and is a very easy matter to stop the paroxysms 
of a quotidian, tertian, or quartan ague; but in a good 
many cases the paroxysms return at the end of one, two, 
or three weeks, and, in some cases, at the end of four 
weeks, —the latter giving rise, doubtless, to the desig- 
nation mense@ in the older writers. ‘They were known 
among the people as one, two, and three-weeks “ chills.” 
My father being a physician, I necessarily saw much of 
the treatment of these maladies, according to the ideas 
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and teachings of the time. When a tyro in medicine and 
a commencing practitioner, they continually met me, and 
were among the opprobria medicorum. 

I reasoned thus: —Sulphate of quinia is an excellent 
remedy for the ague, Its great value is unquestionable. 
So is and was that of the Jesuits’ bark, from which qui- 
nine is made. Iron, also, is good in chronic ague, and 
enters into many or most prescriptions for its cure. So, 
too, of arsenious acid. Its reputation is older than that of 
the bark, or of quinine, and it is still resorted to when the 
latter fails.. Late investigations, too, have shown that all 
the bitters were antagonistic to the malarial poison, and 
that strychnia more particularly was especially so. The 
inference was obvious. I would doa sort of “ shot-gun” 
practice in these cases, and combine the whole of these 
drugs in appropriate proportions. I have never had 
cause to condemn the plain logic which led me to the 
result. The first thing I knew, I had a reputation for 
curing cases of malarial poisoning, which the other doc- 
tors within a radius of fifty miles had failed to cure. 
Persons came to me with immense infarctions of the 
spleen, many of whom, in accordance with what is now 
known of malarial poisoning, had had no ague atall. I 
prescribed the pills, and they got well. Persons re- 
mained pale, debilitated, and sallow, from attacks of 
malarial remittent fever. I prescribed the same pill, and 
they soon had a good color and a stock of good blood. 
Others came with neuralgia of longer or shorter standing 
—of the quotidian, tertian, or quartan type, evidently of 
the malarial stamp, which had been broken up, but which 
had returned. I broke them up with the usual remedies, 
and then prescribed the pills of the metals and bitters. 
Their neuralgia came back no more, for that season at 
least. Then came anomalous cases; pale exsanguinous 
persons, some laboring evidently under the influence of 
malarial poison, —others not, in whom no organic dis- 
ease could be detected, and for whose maladies the Nos- 
ology of even John Mason Good hardly had a name, and 


who were yet sick. (What doctor of long practice has | 


not seen persons die of a disease for which he could 
find no name?) There was one thing, however, about all 
these people, —they lacked good blood, and having al- 
ready come to regard the Pilule Metalorum et Amarum, 
from experience as well as upon theoretical grounds, as a 
most powerful remedy for this condition, I prescribed 


them. These people almost invariably got well and } 


hearty. — Pacific Med. and Surg. Journ., Oct., 1866. 


On the Use of Spider’s Web as a Styptic. 


By Abr. Ropertson, Wheeling, Va. 


On one or two former occasions I have written some- 
thing on the use of the spider’s web as a styptic in cases 
of excessive hemorrhage after extracting a tooth. Inow 
wish to add the result of my experience in another case. 
I do it with the hope and belief that it may be an essential 
service to some of my professional brethren, and perhaps 
to some of their patients. It may be thus serviceable on 
two accounts: first, it can always be obtained, and every- 
where, and sometimes when other more popular remedies 
cannot so readily be obtained ; and second, because in my 
hands it has proved efficient where everything else has 
failed. 

About a year ago, a young man, about eighteen years 
of age, came to my office to have a lower molar tooth 
extracted. I examined the tooth, took my forceps, and 
extracted. The operation required rather less force than 
usual. The tooth came out entire and clean, and with no 
laceration of surrounding parts, except the necessary 
severing of the periosteum. But, from the first, blood 
flowed more freely than usual. I directed my patient to 
rinse his mouth with cold water, which he did consider- 
ably longer than the usual time of the flow of blood in 
such cases, but with no diminution of its flow. I then 
applied tannin on pledgets of moistened cotton, filling 
the socket with them. After repeating this application 
two or three times, the bleeding ceased, and he left. Tu 
about three hours after, he returned, bleeding as profusely 
as ever. I then filled the socket from whence the tooth 
came with cotton saturated with perchloride of iron. 
This I repeated several times, with a delay of a few min- 
utes between the applications, without any apparent ef 
fect. I next applied the persulphate of iron, full strength 
in the same manner, and with no better result. Finally, 
I procured some spider’s web, with which I filled the 
socket, as I had before done with the cotton, when—TI 
need not say that I was gratified to see—the bleeding 
stopped almost immediately, and there was no more re- 
currence of it.— Dental Cosmos, November, 1866. 


Poisonous Canpy Boxts.—The French police have 
forbidden the sale of boxes in which the confectionery is 
placed in contact with those white, pearly, brilliant 


yapers, containing a soluble, poisonous salt of lead. 
\ } 1 ? > 
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Gleanings from the French, German, | 


and other Foreign Journals. 


In the cholera epidemic of 1866, in Paris, the severity 
of the cases did not appear to grow less as the number 
diminished. This is an exception to the rule of the other 
epidemics of cholera. — Gaz. des Hip., Nov. 13, 1866. 


Vaccination — Dr. Huet Despres, in the Union Médi- 
cale, maintains that the serum of the vaccine pustule may 
be made to retain its properties long after the suppura- 
tive stage, by virtne of a regenerating process which con- 


sists of the removal of the scab, and the washing of the | 


vaccine ulcer with tepid water. The serous looking mat- 
ter which follows the cleansing is capable of producing 
the characteristic infection. 


Dressincs ror Wovunps.—M. Maissonneuve now 
dresses all wounds with a solution of phenie acid, the 
French aromatic wine, or the pure tincture of arnica, 
according to the degree of stimulation required. — Gaz. 
des Hipitaux. 


Mepicatep Miirxk.—The use of medicated milk is 
much more common in Europe than in this country. In 
Paris there is an establishment where asses are fed upon 
a medicated diet, prescribed by the physician, and then 
driven to the house of the patient and milked. The 


the mother’s milk, is very successful. 


SULPHATE OF QUININE IN ACUTE ARTICULAR RHEU- 
MATISM.— M. Bucquoy claims to abort acute articular 
rheumatism by bleeding the patient, and then treating 
him with Quine Sulph., Diin six doses. 


A New Remepy.—M. Mallez, of Paris, has been em- 
ploying the proto-chloride of tin in muco-purulent affec- 
tions of the bladder, vagina, and urethra. The formula 
is eight grains of the proto-chloride of tin to the ounce of 
distilled water; one injection a day to be given. This 
injection, which is much better borne than that of phenic 
acid, acts directly upon the muco-purulent secretions, by 
destroying the pus globules, and has thus far given the 
most satisfactory results. 


New TREATMENT OF Bronenitis.—M. Régis lately 
proposed to the Acad. Imp. de Médicine, a new method 
for the treatment of coryza, laryngitis, asthma of emphy- 
sematious persons, sore throat and hoarseness, or aphonia, 
resulting from over use of the voice. According to M. 
Regis, the parts affected in those troubles are the glandu- 
lar follicles of the mucous membrane of the bronchi, 
which are only incompletely and temporarily influenced 
by the remedies in use at present. What he considers 
necessary is something which shall act upon the air 
respired, and the saliva; and to meet those indications 
he has devised balls composed of balsam of tolu, myrrh, 
several aromatic, tonic, and stimulant essences, camphor 
and iodine, made up with yellow wax. These balls, 
which yield their constituent principles slowly to the air 
and saliva, should be held in the mouth day and night. 
The suggestion is a new one, and worthy of considera- 
tion 


TREATMENT OF DysprepsiA.—In the ordinary treat- 
ment of flatulent dyspepsia by charcoal, the absorbent 
virtues of the powder are much lessened by the moisten- 
ing which it undergoes during the process of swallowing. 
This difficulty is obviated by inclosing the pulverized 
charcoal in capsules, the envelope of which is dissolved 
in the stomach, leaving the charcoal floating on the sur- 
face with its full absorbent powers. The charcoal pre- 
pared from vegetable ivory is much superior to any other. 
Of woods, the poplar is the best. 


ANTISEPTIC Liquor or PENNES.—This antiseptic, so 

often referred to in the French journals, is composed of 

Bromohydricacid . . . 

Pure phenic acid . : < 

Mix in a porcelain capsule, upon a sand or yapor bath, 

stirring carefully with a glass tube. It should be kept in 

bottles with glass stoppers. — Gaz. des Hipitaua, Nov. 22, 
866. 


2 parts. 
8 “ 


RuoENDINE.— Hesse has discovered a new alkaloid in 
the red poppy, which is also found in good opium. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and crystallizes from 
the last in white prisms. 


MepicaL TREATMENT oF Stonr.—Dr. Becker, of 
Mulhausen, in Thuringia, is convinced that the Judus 
of Paracelsus, which obtained such a reputation in the 
treatment of the stone, was nothing but the borate of am- 
monia, which has been in use in such cases since 1844. 


| By the use of this remedy he scarcely ever fails in ob- 


taining a great amelioration. The urine becomes heavily 
loaded with uric acid and the earthy phosphates. In 
chronic catarrh of the bladder this salt is excellent. The 
following are the formule used by Dr. Becker: — 


/ (1) Kk Ammonizx Boratis. 


Glycerhizee sacchari se BAST 
Aque dist. . . ° ¢ 3 iv. 

M. 3Ziievery hour. 
(2) R Ammonie Boratis . . . 3 ii 
Aque dist. . cet ee | ce mmmeGN 


Syrupi simplicis . ; . 5 35s 
M. 3Zi1every two hours.—Rev. de Therap. Méd Chir. 


On Catcuine CoLtp.—Catching cold is a common 
phrase for an attack of catarrh, but it is a very incorrect 
one. One year I suffered so very severely from a series 
of “colds” that my attention was drawn specially to 
them Iwas then lecturer on medicine, and nearly every 


| night from five o’clock to six during the winter months 
treatment of hereditary syphilis, through the medium of | 


had to turn out from a warm room to go through all 
weathers, lecture for an hour in a theatre heated by a 
stove and lighted by gas, and then return again to my 
snuggery at home. When I felt a fresh cold beginning, I 
tried in vain to account for it, until I accidentally saw in 
Copland’s dictionary that the most fertile cause of a cold 
was coming from a moist, cold air to a hot and dry room. 
This at once explained to me the reason of my frequent 
suffering, for I had invariably gone into my hot room 
straight from the cold. I, of course, soon changed my 
habit; I dawdled in the hall while taking off my great 
coat, perambulated the rooms which had no fire in them, 
went up and down stairs, and the like, ere I went into my 
study, whose temperature was also reduced. Since then 
I agree with a friend who says, ‘‘that a cold comes from 
catching hot;” and I am disposed to think that there is a 
strong analogy between a chilblain on a child’s toes and a 
cold in a person’s nose, throat, and lungs. — Dr. Tuomas 
InmMAN: Medical Mirror. 

Raw FLesH AND BRANDY IN THE TREATMENT OF 
Puruisis.— The method of treating consumptive dis- 
eases by raw meat and alcohol appears, according to M. 
Fuster’s statements, to have been attended with wonder- 
ful results. It has now been tried in no less than two 
thousand cases, and in nearly all successfully. The pa- 
tients increase in weight to the extent of two, three, four, 
or six kilogrammes in the course of two or three weeks. 
M. Fuster recommends the adoption of his treatment for 
the following maladies: — Advanced anwmia, the last 
stages of ague, typhus and typhoid, leucocythemia, albu- 
minuria and diabetes, and also in cases where there has 
been great loss of blood or seminal fluid. — Lancet, July 
21, 1866, p. 70. 

Dirtueria.— When the exudation is fairly manifested, 
the most efficient local application is strong hydrochloric 
acid, diluted either with honey or with water, in equal 
bulk. This may require repeating once or twice again, 
at an interval of twelve or twenty-four hours. If much 
feetor exists, a tolerably strong solution of chloride of 
zine may be applied to the throat, and a solution of per- 
manganate of potash employed to cleanse the mouth from 
stringy saliva and offensive discharges. The use of 
nitrate of silver as a caustic is unsatisfactory. The class 
of internal remedies from which most good may be ex- 
pected is preparations of iron, given from the very com- 
mencement of the disease. The ordinary tincture of the 
sesquichloride is for several reasons the most suitable 
preparation, Stimulants should be used early and with- 
out hesitation; as, in cases of fever, the first-noted feeble- 
ness of the heart-beat, or softness and rapidity of the 
pulse, furnish full reasons for their employment.— Dr. 
W. Newman. 


Hoorinc-Covucu.—In some aggravated cases of hoop- 
ing-congh, the inhalation of chloroform proves very bene- 
ficial. — Dr. C. Kidd. 
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We pay particular attention to the selection of our goods, 
and we warrant them to be of the best quality. 

Physicians and Druggists can depend upon our Powders and 
Essential Oils as being strictly pure and reliable. 

Messrs. James R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations we furnish at their prices. 
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SACCHARATED 
WHEAT PHOSPHATES. 


INTRODUCED BY DR. TILBURY FOX, 
ENGLAND, 


This preparation, which has been used and recommended for 
some years past by Dr. Tilbury Fox, a distinguished English 
physician, may be regarded as “‘ Bran” deprived of its husky 
or cuticular part, which is igdigestible and irritating. The 
value of Bran as an article of diet, has been fully recognized, 
but its use has been impossible in consequence of the effect 
produced by the scales. The Wheat Phosphates contain two 


chief ingredients — Phosphates and Cerealin. The Phosphates, 


so necessary to the healthy nutrition of invalids, and especially | 


of the young, exist in the condition in which nature herself 
prepares them; they are organized, as distinguished from those 
that are prepared chemically (artificially), The good effect 


_ produced by them is due rather to the quality than the quan- 


tity. Almost all the farinaceous foods given to children and 
invalids are deficient in Phosphates, and consist of pure starch, 
the portion in which the Phosphates are contained (viz., the 
Bran) being invariably rejected. 

The Cerealin, which is a ferment or digestive principle, is the 
active constituent of Bran; it changes starch and glucose by 
the lactic and butyric fermentations, and is the special solvent 
of the gluten or flesh-forming substance which exists, to the 
extent of twelve per cent., in Bran. The virtue of the Wheat 
Phosphates depends, then, upon the combination of the organ- 


ized Phosphates and the dige tive principle — Cerealin, both of 


which are absent from the majority of children’s food. 
Use. — It is recommended for daily administration to weakly 
children, especially in all cases in which Phosphates are de 


sirable, and where milk cannot be obtained, or the milk of the — 


mother is thin and poor. Secondly, where digestion in the 
child is impaired, from whatever cause, the Cerealin is a very 


valuable addition to the food; it seems to aid assimilation, and 


even that of medicines such as iron. 

MODE AND DosE.—The Wheat Phosphates may be given 
as sugar, mixed with the food in the bottle, or in bread and 
milk, or on bread and butter, two or three times a day, in half 
teaspoonful doses at first, gradually increased if no heat of 
stomach is produced, 


PREPARED BY J. R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMisTs, 
Sold in packets, 50 cents and $1.00, 


DR. FLEMING’S 


STANDARD SOLUTIONS 


Atropia and Strychnia, 


The importance of perfect accuracy in the doses of these 


alkaloids has induced us to prepare DR. FLEMING’s SOLUTIONS ’ 


for the use of druggists and physicians. Perfectly pure al- 


kaloids are used, and the weighings are made with assay — 


balances, to insure absolute accuracy, 
These Standard Solutions will be found very convenient, 
Sold in phials holding 4 and 16 fluid ounces. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., CuEmists, 


N.B.—See Dr. Fleming’s paper on second page of this 


Journal, 
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Diasetes.— Diabetics do better on a natural than 
upon a restricted diet, saccharine and amylaceous food 
being as necessary to their comfort and well-being as to 
that of persons in health. The circulation of sugar in the 
blood is not productive of bad symptoms either immedi- 
ately or remotely, and the tendency to it is not decreased 


by “‘diabetic diet,” however long persevered in, for the 


ingestion of amylaceous matter is always followed by a 


discharge of sugar from the system.— Dr. G. Owen Rees. 
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Curtous ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON. — During the late 
intense frost the small river which waters the valley of 
Glenelg was, like others, covered with ice varying from 
six to nine inches in thickness. This, when partially dis- 
solved by the thaw of last week, was broken up into large 
plates and rapidly carried to the sea, except where it met 
with obstacles that retarded its progress, where it re- 
mained piled up into great masses until the weight of the 
water accumulating behind forced it onwards. One of 
these obstacles consisted of a slight wire foot-bridge, 
which formed a communication between the two parts of 
the minister’s glebe, which the river divides. This bridge 
was supported by four pairs of wooden posts standing in 
the bed of the stream, and against these a great quautity 
of the ice had been collected, until the water, obstructed 
by it, rose several feet above its natural level Things 

_ were in this condition when, about 11 0’clock on the night 
of Wednesday, the 23d, one of the maid-servants at the 
manse, having occasion to cross the stream, and not 
being aware of the danger, went along the bridge, and 
had scarcely reached the bank when the whole structure 
was carried away, some of the wires being broken, and 
the others torn from their fastenings. Had the girl been 
a single minute later in crossing, her life would have 
been sacrificed ; for she must either have been drowned in 
the swollen stream, or crushed to death by the heavy blocks 
of ice. On looking back to the bridge, the girl heard 
sounds emitted by the breaking wires above the roaring 
of the crashing ice, and saw a vivid flash of colored light at 
every fracture of the wires. This appearance might have 
been supposed to be due to the fright she was in at the 
time, had not a sister, who was in safety on the other 
side of the river, seen it likewise, and also a young man 
who was passing at the time along the public road, more 
than two hundred yards from the spot. The phenome- 
non was probably caused by the wires being strongly 
charged with electricity, developed by the breaking up of 
the ice and the friction of the detached masses, — separa- 
tion of parts and friction being both known sources of 
electric action. — Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


On “ GLYCONINE”—A NEW GLYCEROLE?—To obtain 
this compound, M. Edmond Sichel employs 4 parts (by 
weight) of yolk of egg, and 4 parts of glycerine, which he 
mixes simply in a mortar. It has the consistence of 
liquid honey, and is unctuous like the fatty substances, 
over which it has the advantage of being easily removed 
by water. It is unalterable, a specimen having been left 
exposed to the air for three years with impunity. Ap- 
plied to the skin, it forms on the surface a varnish, which 
protects it from the contact of the air. hese properties 
render it serviceable for broken surfaces of all kinds, 
particularly for burns, erysipelas, and cutaneous affec- 

tions, in which it soothes the itching; and also for sore 
_ nipples. Its harmlessness preyents, in the latter case, 
any interruption of suckling.—Journal de Pharmacie, 
September, 1866. 


Chemistry of a Bowl of Milk. 
BY JAS. R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


It is presumed that but few of those in city or country, 
who sit down to the evening meal, consisting mainly of 
a bowl of milk, know anything of the interesting chemical 
nature of the liquid they consume. It must be plain, 
however, to the most indifferent observer, that it contains 
hidden supplies of nutriment of no ordinary character, 
as the most striking results follow from ifs use as an 
article of food. 

The infant, in the earliest stage of existence, appears 
almost too tender and fragile to be raised from its downy 
pillow. Ina few months, however, it becomes strong and 
lusty, the osseous framework is firmly knit together, the 
muscles are hard and flexible, the teeth grow, the nails and 
the hair push out, and all the high functions of life move 
on most vigorously. From whence come all the mate- 
rials which, under the influence of the chemical and vital 
forces, accomplish such astonishing results ? The bones 
must have an abundance of dime and phosphoric acid, and 
so must the teeth; the blood must have iron, and sod 
and potassa; the brain demands phosphorus, in verde urine 
the embryo mind may be developed ; the muscles need the 
In addi- 


tion, large quantities of water are needed, to maintain in 


nitrogeneous element, and fat the carbonaceous. 


harmonious action the functions of life and growth. Now, 
through what channel can these numerous chemical and 
The 
colorless, and almost tasteless liquid, which we call milk, 


nutritive elements be supplied to the feeble infant ? 


supplies them all, and usually just in the right propor- 
tions. In this nutriment, which has been provided for 
the young of the human race, and of the higher classes 
of animals, we have the most perfect type of food in gen- 
eral, that it is possible to afford. With tender care, pro- 
vision has been made for this helpless condition in life, 
and it is furnished in a manner which confers upon both 
giver and recipient the most placid enjoyment and hap- 
piness. 

It is easy for any one to comprehend how it is possible 
to supply the wants of the adult organism, through the 
variety of food which is accessible and employed. The 
bread, flesh, fish, fruit, and vegetables, and even water, so 
largely consumed, may be easily understood to furnish 
the complex and diversified chemical elements which the 
system requires; but how mi/k, so simple in its physical 
characteristics, can embrace the essential nutrient prin- 
ciples of all forms of food, is not so easily comprehended. 
Let us for a moment glance at the composition of milk. 
It contains, 1, a rich, nitrogenized material, caseine; 2, 
fatty principles; 38, a peculiar sugar; 4, various mineral 
salts, principally consisting of phosphate of soda, phos- 
phate of lime, phosphate of iron, phosphate of magnesia: 
the potash, it is curious to observe, exists in the form of 
chloride of potassium. The substances are held in suspen- 
In one hundred pints of milk there 
are, usually, about eighty-eight pints of water. It is a re- 
markable fact that the composition of the milk of carniv- 


sion by water. 


orous animals, as the lion and tiger, does not essentially 
differ from that of the herbivorous, the cow, goat, etc. 
According to Dumas, however, there is no sugagdn the 
milk of carnivorous animals. Cows’ milk and human 
milk differ in the characteristic and leading constituent, 
caseine. One pint, or a bowlful of the former, affords 
about three fourths of an ounce, while the latter gives 
only one fourth as much of this important substance; 
therefore, in substituting cows’ milk for the other, in 
feeding infants, it should be diluted with nearly two 
parts of water. Caseine is identical in composition with 
the muscular substance, and with the albumen of the 
blood, and it exists in milk in a soluble state. How 
The feeble 


powers of the infant are ful “>qual to its appropria- 


easy it is of digestion and assimilation! 


tion. By a molecular change of {.e simplest kind it be- 
comes the material of flesh, or passes into the cellular 
tissues by an act of oxidation. Hence come muscular 
strength and nervous energy t» the young offspring. In 
childhood, the function of respiration is exceedingly ener- 
getic, and ordinary food, in ordinary quantities, would be 
1 ardly equal tothe waste. But in milk we have provision 
wudt iof this duuwand. We have teeo non-nitrogeneous 
bodies, butler and sugar ; these burn in the body, to carbonic 
acid and water, and develop the necessary heat. In one 
hundred ounces of milk, there is about half an ounce of 
mineral salts. More of the lime being needed to form the 
bony structure, it is furnished in milk in large excess of 
the other salts, so that the growth of the bones keeps pace 
with that of other portions of the body. The trace of fer- 
rugineous matter is all that is needed to supply the blood 
with the little iron ships, whose office is to load with 
oxygen in the lungs, and voyage it through the great 
ducts to the capillaries, where the butter and sugar are 
oxidized or burned for warmth. The phosphate of soda 
and the chloride of potassium find their appropriate place 
in the blood and secretions, and perfect harmony and 
efficiency in chemical and vital changes are secured. 
Nothing superfluous is to be found in milk, and nothing 
essential to the well-being of the infant has been omitted. 

What is man, or an animal, but a kind of chemical lab- 
oratory, where transmutations and changes in gross mat- 
ter are going on constantly, in order that force may be 
developed, and the machine or body kept in motion? Is 
an atom of iron, or potash, or soda, any more sacred, or 


entitled to higher consideration, because it has happened 


to be absorbed from the rocks or dust by vegetable 


growths and taken into the body, there to be manipulated 
by the unseen chemist, and perhaps assigned, for a brief 
period, a place among the other earthy or atmospheric 
constituents of the flesh? What is health but an undis- 
turbed play of chemical affinities in the anjmal organism ? 
What is disease but imperfect chemical reactions, or in- 
sufficient sapply of necessary chemical agents in the 
same ? 

With this brief and imperfect view of the chemistry of 
milk as an article of food, let us for a moment look at 


some of the physical and chemical changes it is capable 
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‘of undergoing in the various processes to which it is often 
subjected. 

Caseine is a very remarkable substance, and is found 
only in milk, where it exists in a state of perfect solution. 
It is held thus by the presence of a small quantity of 
alkali, Now if we add to milk a few drops of acid, we 
neutralize this, and the caseine coagulates, or forms a solid 
body, which is called curd. The manufacture of cheese 
depends upon this coagulation of caseine. This result, 
produced under the influence of a simple wet membrane 
without acids, is a phenomenon so remarkable, that it is 
A bit of the 


lining of a calf’s stomach—vrennet — placed in milk, pre- 


no wonder it has excited much attention. 


cipitates the caseine rapidly, and from this cheese is 
formed. 

Berzelius states that he took a small piece of this mem- 
brane, washed it clean, dried it as completely as possible, 
weighed it carefully, put it into eighteen hundred times 
its weight of milk, and heated the whole to 120° F. After 
some little time coagulation was complete. He then re- 
moved the membrane, washed, dried, and once more 
weighed it; the loss amounted to rather more than one 
seventeenth of the whole. According to this experiment, 
one part of the active’ matter dissolved from the mem- 
brane had coagulated about thirty thousand of the milk. 
Does chemistry explain satisfactorily this wonderful effect 
of infinitesimal quantities of rennet upon milk? It does. 
The change is due to the presence of “ sugar of milk” in 
the milk. This substance is peculiarly prone to pass over 
into lactic acid, under favorable conditions, by appropri- 
ating the elements of water. The membrane acts as a 
Serment, lactic acid fermentation is set up, and a minute 
quantity of that acid is produced; this immediately acts 
upon the caseine, coagulating it and producing curd. 
Without the aid of the membrane, milk will precipitate 
the curd. There is no lactic acid in fresh milk, but after 
afew hours in a warm place, it makes its appearance, the 
caseine falls, and it becomes sour. This could not occur 
if no sugar was present in the milk. The thin, pale- 
colored, translucent liquid remaining after the curd is 
removed, called “whey,” consists mainly of water, hold- 
ing the saline constituents, and the sugar of milk. The 
curd, after it is salted and pressed, undergoes a particular 
kind of putrefactive change, which gives flavor to the 
cheese. 

Milk, examined by the aid of a microscope, presents to 


the eye myriads of remarkably minute globular particles, 


» suspended ina thin liquid. These particles are termed 


butter, and rise to the top upon standing, bringing with 
them a portion of the caseine and serum, and thus form 
cream. By agitation, or churning, the fatty matter is 
separated from the milk, and butter is produced. 

The secretion, or production of milk, may be very seri- 
ously and detrimentally interfered with. By the employ- 
ment of certain articles in the food, the color, odor, taste, 
and medicinal effect of milk may be modified ;*and this is 
so well understood by physicians that, in France, children 
are brought under the influence of medicine administered 
to the mother. And further, a new form of treatment has 
been instituted which is based upon the plan of adminis- 
tering to animals certain remedial agents, and causing pa- 
tients to live upon the milk of the animals. I¢ is evident 
we cannot be too strongly impressed with the importance 
of providing pure healthy milk for children. The state 
of health of the female has much to do with the quality 
of the milk; and a sickly mother should hesitate before 
jeopardizing the well-being of the infant by allowing it to 
feed at the maternal fountain. 


It is equally as important that cows’ milk should come 


from perfectly healthy animals. Labillarditro states that 
the milk of a dow affected by a species of phthisis con- 


tained seven times more phosphate of lime than usual; 


and Dupuy also noticed the large quantity of calcareous 
matter in milk from cows similarly affected. Diseased 
milk may be known by its want of homogeneousness, an 
imperfect liquidity, a tendency to become viscid on the 
addition of ammonia, and on microscopic examination 
the presence of certain globules not found in healthy 
milk. 

The adulteration of milk by additions of water is a very 
common practice by milk venders in cities. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that, owing to the great inequality in the 
amount of water found in cows’ milk, the conviction of 
offenders in court is rendered a matter of so much diffi- 
culty. Much, however, may be done by vigilant, well- 
directed efforts, to arrest the monstrous frauds in milk in 


our cities, 


Dr. Chambers on the Indigestions. 


We present to our readers some interesting extracts 
from Dr. Chambers’ new work, recently published, “On 


the Indigestions.” They will afford to those not fumiliar 


with his books a good idea of his pleasing and attractive 
style and the sensible views of medical matters which he 


presents. 
EATING TOO MUCH. 

Occasional excess in the pleasures of the table is com- 
mon enough, but people do not go to a doctor for its 
consequences. It suggests and often spontaneously car- 
ries out its own cure, and the shame which accompanies 
it causes the ‘remorse of a guilty stomach” usually to be 
concealed. Rightly enough; for asa rule there are few 
faults so deserving of contempt as gluttony. Indeed, I 
can remember but two instances in my life where it was 
not so, and J will quote one of them here, it being always 
pleasanter to reflect the bright than the dark side of 
human nature. I dare say I shall find some future oppor- 
tunity of introducing the other also. 

In November, 1859, I was requested to visit a lady past middle 
life, who, wuen I entered her library, certainly looked the pic- 
ture of robust bloom. ‘* Dr. Chambers,” said she, ‘‘ what is a 
British matron to do who habitually eats toomuch?” The ques- 
tion suggested the shortest of replies. ‘* Aye, it’s very easy for 
you to say ‘Dont;’ but, if I didnt, I should be a widow in a 
week. You know how old and infirm Lord C— is. He has 
always been used to feed highly, and if I cut the dinner short, or 
did not encourage him by my example, it would be his death.’ 
It seemed that the symptoms of eating too much were a sense of 
repletion and a want of sleep during the night, feverishness in the 
morning, a sort of worrying fidget in the bowels, sometimes fol- 
lowed by constipation, sometimes by fetid semi-liquid evacuations, 
never by natural motions, frequent headaches, and a tendency to 
depression of spirits. Sometimes she was attacked in the night by 
what she called ** spasms,” that is to say, severe pain in the epigas- 
tric and umbilical regions. If that ended in vomiting, she 
experienced rapid relief, and was better than usual for several days. 

My prescription was an aloes and myrrh pill before dinner daily, 
and a recommendation of a dry diet as mixed and varied as pos- 
sible, avoiding only soup, slops, butter, and fat. But I doubt if it 
was quite successful, till the exciting cause of this virtuous intem- 
perance bore his many years and honors to the grave. 

I question if my recommendation of a mixed diet was 
wise. It would have been better to have taken a prepon- 
derance of meat one day and a preponderance of vege- 


tables another, but more generally the latter. — 


SEDENTARY HABITS. 

Among the originators of dyspepsia we commonly find 
included in books sedentary habits. But when I come to 
look over my notes, I cannot extract any cases which 
would exhibit this fact. I do not know by experience if a 
sedentary life, such as that of a clerk or bookkeeper for 
example, would induce the defect unless it were joined 
to some other cause. Alone, with a properly regulated 
diet, it seems consistent with quite healthy digestive 
powers. We find it so in the bedridden under our care, 
whose life may be viewed as the type of a sedentary one, 
yet they do not suffer except from some more than 
ordinary folly in diet, or from the misuse of some drug. 

When, therefore, those who come before us for indiges- 
tion attribute their state to a sedentary life, we must not 
stop there, but search further for other and more certain 
causes. For example:— 

M. S—, editor of a weekly newspaper, aged about forty, laid on 


the many hours he spent in the office chair the blame of enteric 
dyspepsia, which spoilt his night’s rest by waking him in the early 


| and infringe upon all the organs. 


morning with flatulence. Charcoal gave him only temporary 
relief, but dividing his meals more, taking a good luncheon and a 
light dinner, seems to have set him up completely. This was in 
1856, and now he seems quite equal to his official duties, and looks 
as robust as any leucophlegmatic men ever do. 

Let it not be supposed that I underrate the value to 
health of exercise in the open air. The fresh oxygen, 
the cheerful occupation, the distraction of the mind from 
injurious tension, must, however, be taken into account 
by the physiologist, and not all the benefit set down to 
muscular motion, which latter element is buta small part 
of what is usually included under the recommendation of 
“exercise” by a rational physician. I have come across 
more brain-laborers whose digestion has been injured by 
injudicious excess in muscular exertion than by the re- 
verse. Let notsthose whose avocations are necessarily 
sedentary despair of finding, by judicious experiment, a 
mode of passing their lives in complete, though not of 
course blooming health. 


TIGHT LACING, 


One wet winter day, at Florence, I had been spending 
the morning in the studio of a sculptor of world-wide 
reputation. We had discussed the perfections of female 
beauty, and I felt that I was sitting at the feet of a 
thinker, as well as an “ elegans formarum spectator.” In 
the evening we met at a hospitable palazzo, and, under 
cover of the waltz music, from a quiet corner of observa- 
tion, saw whirling by us in the flesh much that we had 
been thinking of in the marble and the clay; and both 
our eyes could not but follow one particular face, famous 
for the assistance its great natural beauty received from 
art. “Face,” I said, but the mind of Hiram Powers was 
penetrating deeper, for he exclaimed, after a short silence, 
“That is all very well, but I want to know where Lady 
puts her liyer!”” Where, indeed! for calculating 
the circumference of the waist by the eye, allowing a 
minimum thickness for the parietes of the chest, an area 
for the spine, cesophagus, vena cava, and aorta, the action 
of the waist seemed to admit of no room for anything 
else at all. In such a body the liver must be squeezed 
down into the abdomen, stick into its hollow neighbors, 
The whole portal cir- 
culation must be carried on under great mechanical 
difficulties, the due supply of arterial blood reduced, and 
its return by the vena cava resisted. What a tough body 
it must be that does not become pot-bellied from the 
downward pressure, red-nosed from the hepatic obstruc- 
tion! And must not, therefore, the style of dress which 
gives birth to such deformities be an abomination and an 
eyesore to the artist ? 

The organ which suffers most is the unresisting stom- 
ach, which is dragged and pushed out of all form during 
the continuance of this packing process. ‘The longer the 
continuance the more it suffers. 


Next to milk, the most digestible form of animal food 
is properly made beef-tea. The following is the best 
recipe for dietetic purposes : — 


RECIPE FOR MAKING BEEF-TEA NUTRITIOUS, 


Let the cook understand that the virtue of beef-tea is to contain 
all the contents and flavors of lean beef in a dilute form; and its 
vices are to be sticky and strong, and to set in too hurd a jelly 
when cold. 

When she understands this, let her take half a pound of fresh- 
killed beef for every pint of tea she wants, and carefully remove all 
fat, sinew, veins, and bone. Let it be cut up into pieces under an 
inch square, and set to souk for twelve hours in one third of the 
water required to be made into tea. Then let it be taken out, and 
simmered for three hours in the remaining two thirds of the water, 
the quantity lost by evaporation being replaced from time to time. 
The boiling liquor is then to be poured on the cold liquor in which 
the meat was soaked. The solid meat is to be dried, pounded in a 
mortar, and minced so as to cut up all strings in it, and mixed with 
the liquid. 

When the beef-tea is made daily, it is convenient to use one day's 
boiled meat for the next day’s tea, as thus it has time to dry and is 
easiest pounded. 

Some persons find it more palatable for a clove of garlic being 
rubbed on the spoon with which the whole is stirred. 


The utility of decoctions of animal food depends on 
several circumstances which modify the advantages ac- 
cruing from their liquid state. Heat seems to have an 
effect in some degree proportioned to the period of appli- 
cation, rendering albumen more or less insoluble, at the 
same time that to a delicate palate there is a decided loss 
of savor. Thus soups and stews which are “kept hot” 
are wholesome enough during the first few hours, may be 
digested at a railway refreshment room for some hours 
after, but on the second or third day give the rash 
stranger beguiled into a Palais Royal two-frane dinner an 
infallible diarrhea. (Probatum est.) Though finely di- 
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vided, the minute fragments of muscular fibre seem to be 
mdividually rendered insoluble by continued heat. Good 
soup is that which is made most like the above-described 
beef-tea, and is a highly digestible article; bad soup, that 
which least resembles it, and is to be avoided as poison. 
Next to good soup in digestibility comes sweetbread. 


Milk-Diet and Onion-Juice in Anasarca. 
By Dr. PAutiER, of Aigre (Charante), ‘ 


On the 27th of February, in a case of anasarca under 
his care, M. Pautier found that the symptoms had acquired 
the highest possible degree of intensity The abdominal 
parietes overlappéd on either side the upper third of the 
thighs; the skin was dry, shining, and here and there 
covered with blisters; the dyspnea was considerable, the 
voice extinct, and the pulse small and quick; a bed-sore 
had formed on the back, and double hydrothorax was 
present. 3 

No albumen was detected in the urine. 

Sudorifies, diuretics, and aperients were exhibited with- 
out any apparent benefit up to March the 9th, when M. 
Pautier prescribed the following treatment: — 

Three cups of milk porridge.to be taken daily, each 
followed by the ingestion of dry bread and raw onions, 
without any drink. 

For thirty days this diet was persevered in, and in the 
course of a fortnight the patient was enabled to leave his 
bed. In April nothing remained but slight edema of the 


feet and ankles. A generous diet was then prescribed, | 


and in another month a complete cure was effected. — 
Gazette Hebdomadaire: Journal of Practical Medicine and 
Surgery, October, 1866. 


Simpte Method of Radically Curing Reducible 
Hernia. 


By JULIAN J.CHISHOLM, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the 
Medical College of South Carolina, U.S.A. 


A simple plan for radically curing hernia, which Dr. 
Chisholm suggested and put into successful practice in 
1859, consists in sewing the columns of the inguinal ring 
together, subcutaneously, by silver wire, and leaving the 

wire permanently in the tissues, so as to act the part of 
a permanent internal clamp. This restores, to a great 
extent, the virgin condition of the external oblique ten- 
don, which gives strength and support to the lower 
portion of the abdomen. The only instrument neces- 
sary for the performance of this operation is a stiff needle, 
five inches in length, very slightly curved towards its 
point, near which is placed the eye. The other extrem- 

- ity of the needle is‘secured in a firm handle, which ena- 
bles the surgeon to control its movements. 

The various steps of the operation are as follows :— 
The patient, having undergone the usual preparation of 
having the bowels emptied by some mild cathartic, is 
placed in the recumbent posture, and all hair is removed 
from the pubic region corresponding to the side upon 
which the operation is to be performed. ‘The hernial 
contents having been returned into the peritoneal cavity, 
the index finger of the left hand is placed over the centre 
of the fundus of the scrotum (palmar surface upwards), 
the needle lying upon and parallel with it, the eye of the 
needle corresponding with the pulp of the finger, which 
can guide it in the direction it should take to the point of 
transfixion. The finger, with the needle now capped by 
scrotal tissue, is passed up into the inguinal canal until 
the inner face of the columns can be readily felt. The 
pulp of the finger having passed well behind the internal 
column, the handle of the needle is seized, and the point, 
directed by the finger, is made to transfix the conjoined 
tendon and internal column at some distance from its 
free border. When the point of the needle projects 
under the skin of the abdomen, an assistant draws the 
skin inward towards the median line, so as to make the 
needle perforate that portion of skin which would nor- 
mally lie over the central portion of the canal. The 
needle is now threaded with a silver wire, and then 
drawn back into the canal and through the scrotum, 
leaving one end of the wire exposed upon the abdomen. 

f the point of the needle has escaped from the scrotal 


puncture, it is carefully reinserted through the same ori- 
fice, and directed, as before, upon the pulp of the finger, | 


passes with the invaginated scrotum into the canal, and 
is made to transfix the external pillar of the ring. As the 
point lifts the skin, the abdominal covering is drawn 
outwards in such a way that the point of the needle pro- 
trudes through the puncture first made in the skin of the 
abdomen. he silver wire is now detatched from the 
eye, and the needle completely withdrawn through the 
scrotum, leaving the two ends of the silver wire protrud- 
ing from the abdominal puncture. The portion of wire 
embedded in the tissues forms a long loop, which extends 
continuously through each column of the ring to the bot- 
tom of the scrotum; the extreme convexity of the loop 


lying in the scrotal fascia under the skin, where it can be 


felt by passing a probe into the scrotal puncture. 

The next step of the operation consists in drawing 
firmly upon the ends of the wire, whilst the scrotum is 
drawn downwards and its invagination prevented, which 
forces the wire to tear or dissect up the scrotal fascia to 
the immediate vicinity of the ring. It the finger be now 
thrust up into the canal and the wire drawn upon, the 
finger will be squeezed by the approaching columns ; and 
if drawn out of the canal, and the wire be still drawn 
upon, the ring will be so diminished in size as only to 
accommodate the spermatic cord, with no room to re- 
admit the finger. The wire is now twisted from above 
with a torsion forceps, and when the columns are brought 
well in apposition, without too much traction being made 
to cause the wire to act as an écraseur, the ends of the 
wire are cut off as close as possible to the abdomen, when 
the portion left in the wound immediately disappears 
from view under the skin. 

From the beginning to the end of the operation not a 
drop of blood is drawn, the only external evidence of an 
operation haying been performed being a small prick in 
the skin of the abdomen and a similar one in the scro- 
tum, either of which can scarcely be found, and which 
heal in a few hours. For a few days after the operation 
the patient is kept quiet, until the wire can become im- 
bedded in lymphy effusion. No truss need afterwards be 
worn, as the wire clasping the columns of the ring re- 
stores the support of the abdominal wall; the truss, 
moreover, would act injuriously, by painfully compress- 
ing the skin against the incarcerated wire suture. One 
suture suffices for the majority of herniw. Should the 
orifice of protrusion be of large size, as in large inguinal 
or umbilical hernie, two or more sutures may be required 
to keep the borders of the opening in perfect apposition. 
A point of much importance is that of introducing the 
needle the second time exactly through the same orifice 
in the scrotal skin as it had traversed in its first introduc- 
tion; for, should a portion of the skin be involved in the 
loop of the wire, the ready dissection of the scrotal fascia 
cannot be effected without much force, and the scrotum 
becomes invaginated in the inguinal canal. The same 
rule holds good for the abdominal puncture, otherwise 
the twisted wire will not slip under the skin and become 
embedded in the subcutaneous fascia. 


Phosphorus Pills. 


Dr. Radcliffe having tried various means of adminis- 
tering phosphorus, has at length succeeded in effecting 
this in the form of pills; and as other medical men are 
now ordering phosphorus in this form, we have thought 
it desirable to publish the formula for the information of 
our readers. Take of 

Phosphorus «p62 1° G0 sasue 8 grains. 

Suct es. same & ° 600 
Melt the suet in a stoppered bottle capable of holding 
twice the quantity indicated; put im the phosphorus, and 
when liquid, agitate the mixture until it becomes solid; 
roll into three-grain pills, and cover with gelatine. Each 
pill will contain one thirty-third of a grain of phos- 
phorus. — Pharmaceutical Journal, 1866. 
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Biack VARNISH FoR Iron Work.—The beautiful, 
glossy, black varnish for iron work may be made by 
fusing one pound of amber in an iron vessel, and adding, 
while hot, one quart of boiled linseed oil, and three ounces 
each of dark rosin and asphaltum, in powder. When the 
whole is thoroughly incorporated, take it off; and, when 
cool, add about one pint of turpentine. Several coats of 
this varnish are put on, and the articles are dried, after 
each application, in a warm oven. 
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On the Trichina and Trichinosis. 
BY M. DELPECH, 


Tn an elaborate report on various papers on trichinosis, 
communicated to the Academy of Medicine, Paris, and 
from a review of the whole subject, M. Delpech arrives 
at the following conclusions : — 

“ Although the symptoms and gravity of trichinosis 
had been fully known only since the year 1860, still the 
disease was by no means a recent one, and its existence 
in Germany at a remote period, in an epidemic form, 
could be readily demonstrated. 

“It was then confounded with various other affections, 
and was more especially looked upon as a peculiar and 
exceptional variety of typhoid. 

“The disease has since given rise to much arduous re- 
search, and can scarcely in future escape detection, when 
it has been attentively watched in every stage of its 
development. 

“ Disturbance of the digestive organs, followed by 
cedema of the face, and subsequently by severe muscu- 
lar pain, and by a degree of dyspnea which may even 
end in asphyxia, on account of the impossibility of the 
movements of respiration, is an aggregate of symptoms 
not to be met with in any other affection. These morbid 
manifestations correspond with the successive birth in 
the digestive tube, and of the passage into the muscular 
structures of trichine in numbers sometimes enormous, 
but in general proportionate to the quantity of parasites 
which have been swallowed. Their presence can be dem- 
onstrated during life by the microscopic inspection of a 
minute particle of muscle removed from the patient’s 


person with peculiar instruments, and by an innocuous 


and almost painless operation. In doubtful cases, the 
diagnosis can, therefore, at a certain stage of the disease, 
be confirmed by direct inspection. 

“Tn general, one tainted animal will infect many per- 
sons. Hence more or less widely-spread and severe epi- 
demics, according to the condition of the animals, the 
variable quantity of the flesh consumed, and the mode of 
cooking adopted. 

“Certain animals are, as well as man, liable to trichi- 
nosis. In carnivora and omnivora the complaint occurs 
spontaneously, and herbivora may also artificially become 
affected, but only by the intervention of the human 
subject. ; 

“In man the disease arises from the consumption of 
raw or insufficiently-cooked pork flesh, tainted by the 
presence of trichine. 

“In pigs the propagation of the parasites is referable to 
several causes. They eat trichinized animals, especially 
rats, dead or alive, or abandoned on dunghills or in fields. 
They feed on human excrement, or on the dejecta of 
pigs which have recently consumed trichinized flesh, 
and which excrete, with the contents of their intestines, 
fecundated female trichine. Moles, earth-worms, the 
larve of flesh-flies, the beetroot worm, have nothing to 
do with the transmission of trichinz. 

“When the disease occurs spontaneously in pigs, it 
seldom gives rise to characteristic symptoms, and micro- 
scopic inspection alone leads to the knowledge of the 
parasites. In the human subject, the cyst, when en- 
crusted with calcareous salts, can easily be discerned 
with the naked eye, in the shape of white patches, and 
the microscope affords further conclusive evidence. In 
the countries where trichinosis prevails, this mode of 
examination has become a general precaution, whether 
carried out, by individuals or by order of the govern- 
ment. 

“Merely optional microscopic examination, although 
doubtless useful, can give no absolute security, on ac- 
count of the necessary absence of regularity and super- 
vision. Compulsory examination alone can yield any 
seriously-beneficial results. Two objections are urged 
against it; viz., the difficulty of carrying it out, and the 
uncertainty of the information supplied in cases in which 
the animals are but slightly affected. These are, it is 
true, serious considerations ; but, nevertheless, the ad- 
vantages derivable from compulsory microscopic inspec- 
tion are such that the measure should unhesitatingly be 
adopted in all countries contaminated by trichinosis. 

“France appears hitherto to have escaped the conta- 
gion, and no cases have yet been adduced of acute or 
encysted trichinosis, nor have any records been brought 
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forward of former epidemics, as in Germany. The rats 
of the slaughter-houses do not seem to have been in- 
fected; at least, not habitually. The immunity is to be 
traced to the different customs of both countries, and to 
the more complete boiling to which the meat is sub- 
mitted in France, which checks the development and 
propagation of the parasites. 

“A temperature of 75° Cent. (167° Fahr.) alone can 
secure the destruction of the trichinw. The same result 
may be attained by thorough and protracted salting, or by 
a hot fumigation of twenty-four hours’ duration. Cold 
smoking does not destruy the worms.”” 

M. Delpech further submitted the following resolutions 
to the approbation of the Academy : — 

“J, ‘Ihe apprehensions awakened in France by the 
epidemic of trichinosis in Germany, have not hitherto 
been justified by any facts observed in this country. 

“2. The custom prevalent in France, of thoroughly 
boiling pork flesh, explains this immunity, and should be 
more thah ever persevered in. 

“3. As no epidemic, and even no isolated cases of 
trichinosis have been observed, it is unnecessary to re- 
sort to any special measures of public hygiene, or to 
recommend the adoption of a general compulsory micro- 
scopic examination of pork flesh. 

“Tt might, nevertheless, be useful to establish a ser- 
vice of inspection in certain towns provided with public 
slaughter-lhouses, with a view to ascertain, by authentic 
returns, the existence, the absence, or the proportion of 
trichinosis observable in the porcine race. 

“4, Certain conditions of rearing and feeding being 
calculated to influence considerably the development of 
trichinosis amongst pigs, it would be well to distribute, 
in the agricultural districts, circulars or tracts for the 
promulgation of the precautions to be adopted, with a 
view to the preservation of the animals.” 

These resolutions, drawn up by the reporter, with the 
assistance of M. Raynal, were adopted without discus- 
sion.— Annales d’ Hygiene Publique. 
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BOSTON, MAY 1, 1867. 


[> We publish an edition of 25,000 copies of this 
number of the Journal. 

{= All subscriptions must begin and end with the 
year. We have sent back numbers to all our present ‘ 
subscribers, so that they have a full volume for the past 
year. 

VOLUME First 
ends with this number. Those who have not written us 
expressing a wish to have the Journal continued, will 
please write at once, that we may correct our list. We 
shall drop the names of those who have not or do not 
write us. 
VOLUME SECOND 

commences July Ist, and the numbers will be published 
upon the first of each month during the year. Although 
the cost of publication will be greatly enhanced, we have 
determined to maintain the same low price, 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


This will certainly make it the cheapest chemical and 
medical journal in the world. We have good reason to 
nticipate a subscription list reaching as high as 100,000 
na short time. No effort or expense will be spared on 
our part to make the Journal interesting, useful, and 
acceptable to all aur patrons. 

> Please give the name of the State, Town, and 
County, where you wish the paper sent, and write legibly, 
so it can be read without trouble. 

{( Any one sending us three paid subscribers will be 
entitled to the Jowrnal for one year; and for Jive sub- 
scribers we will send the beautiful petite microscope as a 
premium, 


The Beginning: the Result. 


As a matter of experiment, and with the view of effect- 
ing communication with our numerous correspondents 
and business friends in various parts of the country, we 
decided in July last to publish the little journal now in 
the hands of the reader. 

We scarcely expected to establish a permanent and 
popular publication, or to assume the labor and respon- 


sibility of a carefully-supervised journal of chemical and 


medical science. Indeed, had we anticipated the results | 


of the enterprise, with our laboratory duties, and all our 
other numerous and exacting cares, we should certainly 
have hesitated before entering upon it. 

Whatever may now be our views or feelings, it is evi- 
dent the “ Journal” is an ‘established fact,” —a perma- 
nent institution. We cannot avoid a feeling of pride and 
pleasure at its success. Without any personal solicita- 
tion whatever, by sending copies of the Journal to 
gentlemen for examination, we have secured a list of 
bona fide, enthusiastic, paid subscribers, in one year, larger, 
we believe, than any other journal of the kind in the 
country. As an illustration of the general interest man- 
ifested in it in many sections, it may not be improper to 
state, that our list embraces the names of twenty-five of 
the most distinguished physicians in the city of Washing- 
ton, and the proportion is even larger in some of the 
New-England and western cities. Not one of these gen- 
tlemen was ever solicited to subscribe for the Journal ; 
their patronage has been voluntarily rendered. 

It may not be prop€r for us to give an expression of 
views regarding the cause of this success; nevertheless, 
we venture to surmise that it may be due to several fea- 
tures peculiar to the publication. Medical men in active 
practice have but little time to study extended treatises, or 
to follow the elaborate uncertain theories of writers so 
conspicuous in the journals. What they want are facts, 
succinetly given, the pemmican of medical and chemical 
literature. We have endeavored to collect and arrange 
such facts, and it has been our aim to admit no article, 
however high or distinguished the authorship, which did 
not present some new truth, or suggest some aid to 
the physician in the practical duties of his profession. 
General scientific truths, popularly presented, are always 
acceptable to medical men, as well as to all classes in 
society. In this direction we have proceeded, presenting 
in almost every number a popular chemical treatise upon 
some subject of interest. We intend to continue this as 
a feature of the Journal. 

Medical formule, or statements of novel combinations 
of therapeutic agents, such as we have published, are 
regarded with disfavor by some, but the great majority 
look upon them differently, or with the feeling that they 
are competent to judge if there be in them any merit or 
demerit. Thus it is with new remedial agents. A few 
affect to despise them, but no one does this that is true 
to his calling, or alive to the great progress making in 
chemistry as connected with medical science. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that it is to 
chemistry we must look for the unfolding of those great 
mysteries which relate to the cause and means of relief 
of human maladies. Therefore, a journal which more 
specifically brings before physicians chemical facts, bear- 
ing upon medical and therapeutical science, can hardly 
fail to be regarded with favor. These are, perhaps, some 
of the reasons why our Jowrnal has proved a success- 
ful one. 

In the future we shall continue the same general 


course, adding, however, some new features, which, we 


believe, will still further enhance its value and increase 
its usefulness. The interesting chemical facts connected 
with agriculture and horticulture will receive some atten- 
tion at our hands; and chemistry as applied to the arts 
will not be overlooked. 

We have no room to further allude to the improve- 
ments contemplated in the new volume of the Journal 
of Chemistry. We believe they are such as will meet 
the full approval of our numerous readers, and gain us 
many new friends. 


The number of this journal issued September 27, 1866, 
contained an editorial which we have reason to believe 
did great injustice to a well-known chemical house in 
this city. It had not at the time the sanction or approval 
of the publishers, and we are satisfied that justice to the 
parties alluded to, requires this amende from us.— Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, March 7th, 1867. 


The above has reference to the publishers of this jour- 
nal. The amende is full and explicit, and such as we 
should expect from gentlemen of the high character of 
the publishers and the senior editor of the Medical and 
Surgical Journal. A change has recently been made inthe 
conduct of this publication, Dr. Luther Parks, Jr., being 
now junior editor. He brings to the work an excellent 
reputation for culture and courtesy, and we wish him 


abundant success in his new vocation. 


Oyster Liquor. It is really wonderful how great a 
variety of what were once waste products are now saved 
or utilized. Our attention has recently been called to a 
new article of food, prepared from the albuminous liquid 
in which the oyster floats in the shell. This liquid, of 
which tens of thousands of gallons have been wasted 
annually by the oyster-openers upon the coasts of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Virginia, ete., is now taken and 
evaporated at a very low temperature until it assumes the 
form of a dry powder, retaining much of the peculiar 
flavor or aroma of the liquor. With this powder a grate- 
ful and nutritious soup may be made in a few moments 
by the addition of water. Those who reside in the in- 
terior, at a distance from the sea, can now, by the use of 
this, have at command, in portable form, the material for 
preparing oyster-soup, and doubtless it will prove a 
delicious article of food to thousands, 


Hernia---Trusses. 


Several years since we were frequently consulted by 
patients afflicted with hernia, in some of its various 
forms, and were thus led to a knowledge of some facts 
regarding the use of trusses which probably correspond 
with those known to all in the profession who have given 
any special attention to the subject. 

The most prominent facts were the objectionable form or 
plan of construction of trusses, and the methods of their 
application. It is singular that so important a depart- 
ment of surgery should have fallen very generally into 
non-professional hands. There have been but two or 
three forms of the instrument suggested by competent 
surgeons, either in this country or in Europe; and the 
applying of them has been left, to a very great extent, to 
makers and venders. Physicians in the country who are 
consulted regarding rupture feel obliged to send their 
patients to the druggist, or to the city, as they have no 
proper appliances at hand. The instruments obtained 
are far too often very objectionable ones. The patient 
knows nothing of what he requires, takes what is offered, 
and seldom reports himself again to his medical adviser, 
however severely he may suffer from the powerfnl steei 
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= a 
| pring which is pressing upon the abdominal viscera with 
he grip of a vice. Very nearly all the trusses in the 
1ands of venders are constructed of steel, and have a 
ixed compressing power, like the spring to a fox-trap. 
3ome of them are very powerful, requiring several pounds 
orce to open them, The pads are of ivory, wood, etc., 
ind recently a solid corrugated button of vulcanized rubber 
jas been introduced. ‘ 
| Is not the pernicious and even dangerous effects of 
such instruments in recent cases of rupture obvious? 
‘Do they not have the effect to dilate the opening, and 
‘thus increase the evil rather than to alleviate or cure it? 
|The observation and experience of all medical men must 
‘correspond upon one point: that very few cases of hernia, 
lanless they have been tampered with and abused, need 
a large amount of compressing force in order that the 
lintestine or protruding substance may be retained. A 
hard substance forced against or into the opening by a 
powerful spring, does not bring the parts in apposition, 
|does not tend to form adhesions or promote cure. Irrita- 
tion, or perhaps active inflammation, may result; but the 
‘sufferer gets no benefit from any consequent adhesions. 
The use of such appliances complicates the evil, and 
lessens the surgeon’s chances of success when his ser- 


vices are demanded. 
| 


It may perhaps be better to advise patients to submit to 
an operation, with the view of effecting a radical cure, 
‘since science has triumphed over all obstacles so as to 
render the operation a safe and by no means painful one. 
| Wegive upon another page of the Jowrnal an article upon 
| this subject. 

There are tens of thousands, however, who will not 
consent to place themselves in the hands of the surgeon, 
and therefore the matter of a properly-constructed truss 

| is still an important one. The attention of Dr. Sargent, 
_ of this city, was some time ago called to this subject, and 
_he conceived the idea of employing sponge as a compress 
upon the opening, and the use of elastic fabrics and mal- 
| leable brass wire springs to retain it in place. 


| 
| experience in the use of this form of truss was so satis- 
factory that he was induced to have them constructed for 


_ general employment. 
The sponge, by its peculiar elastic nature, exerts a mild 
_ pressure upon every part of the ring, and it does not slip 
about and become displaced. It brings the ruptured sur- 
_ faces together and holds them in place until, in many cases, 
a union is formed and a cure effected. It is very light, 
comfortable, and cleanly. The spring exerts gentle pres- 
sure and is of brass. It is so constructed that it may be 
perfectly adjusted by bending to any desired form. The 
physician will find no difficulty in adjusting it or in ex- 


plaining to the patient how he can fit it perfectly to 


His | 


himself. The instrument for inguinal hernia is made of 


two brass wires placed parallel with each other, about 
three fourths of an inch apart. This affords perfect ven- 
tilation while in contact with the body, and renders the 
truss very light. We think physicians will be pleased 
with Dr. S.’s device and thank us for calling attention to 


its merits. 


Mr. Peabody’s Last Gift to Science. 

Since our last issue, Mr. George Peabody has made an- 
other noble gift to science. He has given to the County 
of Essex in Massachusetts, one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars for the promotion of science and useful 

knowledge. This large sum he proposes to devote to the 
promotion of the study and knowledge of the natural and 
physical sciences, and their application to the useful arts, 
in his native county. 

No definite plans have, as yet, been fixed upon by the 


Trustees in regard to the appropriation of the trust ,com- 
mitted to them, but the best possible means will be de- 
vised to carry out the wishes and objects of the donor. 

The names of the Trustees are as follows: Francis Pea- 
body, Esq., Salem; Prof. Asa Gray, Cambridge; Wm. C. 
Endicott, Esq., Salem; Geo. Peabody Russell, Esq., 
Salem; Prof. O. C. Marsh, New Haven; Dr. Henry 
Wheatland, Salem; <A. C. Goodell, Esq., Salem; Dr. 
Jas. R. Nichols, Haverhill; Dr. Henry C. Perkins, 
Newburyport. 


Syrup or Lime.— Take of recently slaked lime 3 viii, 
white sugar 3 v, boiling water 3 xvi, flu. Rub the lime 
and sugar together and pour them into the water and 
stir. Boil afew moments if necessary. Before cooling 
filter through paper. ‘This is an excellent preparation 
for acidity and all purposes to which lime water is ap- 
plied. Dose from 30 to 50 drops in milk. Dr, Bucking- 
ham of this city thinks it almost a specific in cases of 
acute rheumatism, having treated ten cases with it suc- 


cessfully. 


SECALE CoRNUTUM, A REMEDY FOR HEMORRHOIDS. — 
Dr. C.V. Jones writes us from Covington, Ind., that he 
has used the ergot in connection with opium as a remedy 
in hemorrhoidal tumors with great success. He uses 
tincture of ergot and opium equal parts; also an aqueous 
infusion of opium with ergot. A pledgit of lint or soft 
muslin is saturated with the liquid, and applied to the 
tumor. If it is situated high in the rectum, the tinctures 
are diluted and applied with a syringe. He states that he 
has used no other remedy for many yearg, and the results 
in every case have been satisfactory. 


Chemical Examinations of Liquors. 


There is much that is strictly empyrical in the alleged 


? of alcoholic liquors. 


chemical ‘analysis’ Respectable 
chemists hesitate to undertake such work and allow posi- 
tive statements of results to be made public. They very 
well know that while it is quite a simple matter to deter- 
mine the amount of alcohol in any liquid, and also to 
detect or isolate fusil oils, metallic poisons, and some of 
the delicate ethers peculiar to wines, manipulations of 
this kind do not constitute “ analysis,” Jn the true and 
honest sense of the term. It is a chemical examination, 
as far as it goes, but practically it leaves the question of 
the quality and value of vinous beverages unsettled. A 
positively factitious and poisonous liquor may be easily 
detected by a competent chemist, but there are but few 
such in the market. The adulterations in liquors most 


{requently practised are the mixing of cheaper with more 


| costly ones. It is seldom that lead, copper, strychnine, 


and other organic and inorganic poisons are found even 
in the lowest grade of liquors. In whiskey, from copper 
stills, a trace of this metal may be present as an accidental 
ingredient, but it is never purposely added. We doubt 
whether chemists ever detected many of the poisons 
alleged to be found in liquors. Liquors may be hurtful and 
poisonous without holding in solution any such baneful 
substances. A mixture of two different wines, neither 
of which is poisonous of itself, will almost always 
sicken the drinker, and, in the case of invalids, produce 
the most unpleasant consequences. Analysis is wholly 
incompetent to detect them. 

Chemical analysis of wines and other liquors, to be of 
absolute value, must make clear many other points, be- 
sides showing how much alcohol a specimen may contain, 
or whether it holds in solution active poisons or not. Age 
has much to do with the question whether liquors are fit 
for medicinal uses. Those recently prepared are much 


more narcotic, much less acceptable to the system than 
when they are old. Chemistry throws very little light 
upon the matter of the age of liquors. The opinion ex- 
pressed upon the strength of “taste,” by an old wine- 
dealer, is worth more than any analysis, so-called. Wine 
is often mixed with cider, the juice of elderberries; and 
sometimes there is found in the market factitious articles 
composed wholly of the three liquids, with the addition of 
sugar and alcohol. Gross mixtures of this character may 
be detected by chemical re-agents, and by some physical 
manipulations; but in the more skilful combinations 
the labors of the chemists are almost valueless. Here the 
experienced dealer has the advantage of science. His 
taste is better than chemical testings. Educated physi- 
cians everywhere understand this matter perfectly well. 
How much confidence have they in the purity and gen- 
eral excellence of the “analyzed” liquors vended by 
State or town agents? Very little indeed. They prefer 
to trust to the intelligent judgment and care of the apothe- 
cary, or reputable and experienced dealer, when medici- 
nal spirits are needed. There is hardly a chemist in the 
country who would purchase liquors for himself or family 
from any assurances that they had been “analyzed ” 

These statements are not made to weaken confidence 
in chemically-examined liquors, but to expose a form of 
empyricism which has too long been practised for the 
honor of science and the cause of truth. 


Chemical Examination of Urine. 
[Continued from Journal No. 5, page 38.] 

The ground gone over in previous articles upon quali- 
tative analysis of urine is perhaps sufliciently extended 
to afford all necessary aid to the physician in the impor- 
tant department of diagnosis. Simple and reliable 
methods of testing for the important agents in morbid 
urine, have been given in the fewest words possible, and 
it is quite unnecessary to confuse, by referring to more 
complex and difficult processes, to reach the same 
general results, or to explain methods of quantitative 
analysis. 

The intention is to show that by a few simple experi- 
ments it becomes easy, not only to confirm or dissipate 
our suspicions as regards the character of any specimen 
of urine, but, if morbid, to discover the nature of the dif- 
ficulty. It may be well to briefly recapitulate the nature 
of the testings, and notice a few other reactions which 
are worthy of observation. 

The first step in the examination is to test with blue 
litmus paper; if acid, the color will change to red, or red- 
dish purple. If no change is produced, test with a strip of 
turmeric paper; if alkaline, it will become brown. If the 
liquid is alkaline, the alkalinity is probably due to the 
conversion of urea into carbonate of ammonia. 

2. Ascertain the specific gravity of the urine by means 
of an urinometer; if that is not at hand, it may be ascer- 
tained by the use of a small phial. 

These two steps being taken, the next may be post- 
poned until time has elapsed suflicient for a sediment or 
deposit to form. Ifthis occurs, it will most probably con- 
sist of earthy phosphates, uric acid, urate of soda, or ammo- 
nia, or oxalate of lime. These may sometimes be found 
alone, or sometimes two or more, mixed with the others. 

38. Warm the deposit in a test-tube; if it dissolves, it is 
probably urate of soda, or ammonia. If it does not dis- 
solve, 

4, Add three or four drops of acetic acid to another 
portion ; if 7 dissolves, it consists of earthy phosphates. 

5. If it proves insoluble, try a little with hydrochloric 
acid; if it dissolves, it is probably oxalate of lime. 
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6, If still insoluble, dry a little of the sediment upon a 
watch-glass, and add a drop or two of nitric acid; if it 
dissolves, dry again to a powder, and when cold add a 
drop or two of ammonia; if this affords a beautiful pur- 
plish-red color, it is wie acid 

These experiments show if the sediment be either of 
the four substances most common, earthy phosphates, 
urate of ammonia, oxalate of lime, or uric acid. 

If itis neither of these, it may be pus, mucus, semen, 
blood, cystine, fatty matter, or chylous matter. The 
methods of detection of the first three substances have 
been pointed out with sufficient distinctness. Blood may 
be known by the color; also, it is not soluble when 
warmed. If a portion is warmed in a test-tube, and a 
drop or two of nitric acid added, it will coagulate. 

To ascertain if it be fatty or chylous matter, agitate a 
portion with an equal bulk of ether, in a test-tube. Al- 
iow the ether to evaporate, and the fatty matter will be 
left behind; mix water with it, and observe the globules 
of fat float on the top. If, when the ether is shaken up 
with the urine, it becomes opaque and almost milky, chy- 
lous matter is probably present. Place a little of the de- 
posit in a watch-glass, and add a few drops of ammonia; 
if it is cystine, it will dissolve. Dry the solution over the 
spirit lamp, and examine the crystals with the micro- 
scope; if the form is distinctly hexagonal, the proof of the 
presence of cystine is conclusive. If the urine under ex- 
amination affords no deposit upon standing, it may be 
subjected to the same class of testings, having the same 
objects in view, as has been described in these papers. 

The use of the microscope in this class of investigations 
is all-important. The most extended and satisfactory re- 
sults cannot well be reached without the use of an instru- 
ment of the power of two hundred diameters. Smaller 
instruments, however, may be of great service, where 
larger ones are not at hand. The characteristic appear- 
ance of the crystallme or amorphous substances found 
in healthy and morbid urine, under lenses of high power, 


will be considered in our next number. 


J.R.N. 


New Medical Books. 


We have received through the publisher, Henry ©. Lea, 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Chambers’ new work, “On the Indi- 
gestions.” We have, in another column, given some ex- 
tracts from the work, which will illustrate its general 
style and character. It is a most pleasing and highly 
useful book, and we advise our medical readers to procure 
a copy at an early day. It is sensible, practical; the work 
of athorough student and teacher; and no one can read it 
without benefit. 

We have also received, from the same house, a copy of a 
new edition of Dr. Austin Flint’s Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 'The first edition of this work was published in 
March, 1866, and within four months another edition was 
demanded. This is good evidence of a popularity which 
is deserved. It is a very complete digest of the princi- 
ples and practice of medicine, of equal service to the 
pupil in the prosecution of his studies and the physician 
in active practice. It has been prepared with care, and it 
presents a view of the more recent discoveries in medical 
science, 

RE-AGENTS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR TESTING URINE, — 
So many applications have been made to us to supply the 
instruments and re-agents for testing urine, that we have 
concluded to arrange a case suitable for physicians. The 
high price of glass apparatus and pure re-agents will 
make the cost nearly or quite double what we supposed 


it would be before investigating the matter, or what it 
would have been a few years ago. A case with urinometer, 
test-tubes, watch glasses, test paper, fluids, and pure re- 
agents, cannot now be furnished for less than six dollars. 
We shall arrange a few cases, which we will supply to 
our medical friends at that price. 

Tue Microscoprs.— These were received about six 
weeks since, and all the orders upon our books were im- 
mediately filled. A large part of them were sent by mail. 
We trust no one has failed to receive the instrument. 


Questions and Answers. 


Why is narceine so expensive? Have you had any ex- 
perience in its employment? 
M. D., Memphis, Tenn. 


The high price of the alkaloid is owing to its scarcity. 
It requires about fifty pounds of opium to afford one ounce ! 
This quantity of opium would give, of morphia, 50 or 60 
ounces. It can, however, be prepared from waste liquors 
in the preparation of morphia, and, therefore, as soon as 
processes in its isolation are improved, the drug will be 
cheaper. We have experimented with narceine consider- 
ably, and find it to possess remarkable properties. Small 
doses of one eighth or one quarter grains, produce but 
little effect, while one half or a whole grain produces*quiet 
sleep. Upon awaking there is no headache, or cerebral 
disturbance whatever. A still more remarkable property 
is, that it acts as an aperient. 


Of what is the “ oil of cognac” composed ? 
KR. H. C., Bloomington, Ind. 


Oil of cognac, sé called, is composed of a mixture of the 
fruit ethers, or artificial essences. Enanthic ether is a 
prominent constituent. In France, it is stated, the grape 
pomace is fermented and distilled, and a flavor resem- 
bling that of brandy obtained. 


Can the borate of ammonia be obtained in this country ? 
T have failed to find it at the drug stores. 
E. R. B., Sharon, Vt. 


The borate of ammonia we have prepared for medicinal 
uses. It can be furnished in one ounce, or in pound 
, Pp 


packages. 


What kind of meat is most easily digestible or most 
suitable for an inyplid ? K. N., Conn; 

There can be no question but that mutton is the most 
digestible of any kind of animal food. In cooking, we 
prefer roasting before an open fire, and this accords per- 
fectly with correct chemical principles. It is important 
that heat should impinge strongly at first upon the outer 
layer of albumen, that it may be coagulated and thus 
prevent that in the interior from becoming rapidly hard 
or from passing out. A delicate stomach will often retain 
and digest rare-done roast-mutton when all other forms 
of meat create disturbance or are rejected. 


Communicated to the Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


ALLEGHANY, Jan, 22d, 1867. 
Mr. James R. Nicnots. 


Dear Sir: In looking over your last number I came 
across an article over the signature of “ Druggist ’— 
What is Chlorodyne? Iam in possession of the formula, 
and inclose it: — 


R Morph. Acet. . . . grains viij. 
Chloroform, 6 3 n 2 3 ss. 
Mix with a gentle heat. 

Then add 
Syr. Simplex, Mucilage Acacia . aa 3i. 
Acid Hydrocyanic . minims xxiv. 
Oil Menthe P. . * »  minims iv. 
Dose from three to five drops. 

ie CaewWe 


A considerable number of formule have been publis 
as furnishing the exact composition of Chlorodyne. Mo: 
of them give perchloric acid as one of the ingredients 
The one sent us by our correspondent does not contain i 
and is much less complex than any we have noticed. 


I inclose a prescription which may be given in a 
cases of simple bronchitis. It was a standard formul 
with the late Dr. Cameron, in his Cliniques at the Denul 
Dispensary, N. Y. I have used it for six years, and thin 
it invaluable. Respectfully, ete., 


F. M. Hotty, M. D. 
Round Hill, Greenwich, Ct. 


R_ Potassz chlo. ae (share 3 ij. 


Puly. Rhei. rad. . F ° 3 iss. 
Eupatorium perfol. . . 
Serpentaria Virg. ‘ é aa 35s, 


Aqua bul. E : ; e oiss. 
M. Infuse for thirty minutes, and strain. Dose, 
one tablespoonful, four to six hours. , 


Gleanings from Foreign and Domestic 
Journals. 


Gas From AppLes.— The extraction of gas from the 
residue of apples used for manufacturing cider, promises 
fine results in Normandy, Brittany, Jersey, Guernsey, — 
etc. The light produced by it is whiter and better than 
that from coal.— N. Y. Med. Record. 3 


HYPopERMISM AND ToxIcoLocy.—It seems that hypo- q 
dermic injections may be put to a bad use in consequence — 
of the difficulty in detecting poisons thus introduced. 7 
The alkaloids are said almost entirely to escape detection, — 
One may readily conceive the impossibility of testing the 
presence of halfa grain of strychnia, atropia, or aconita, 
diffused through the entire circulation. — Pacific Med. and 
Surg. Journal. 4 


hi 


Inpia-RUBBER VARNISH IN SMALL-Pox.—The small- 
pox patients in a London infirmary, just after the full de- 
velopment of the eruption, have had their faces painted 
with a solution of India rubber and chloroform. This 
method of treatment is said to prevent the almost intol- 
erable itching, as well as the unsightly cicatrice.— NV. ¥. 
Med. Record. 


In the report of the Medical Society of the Upper Rhine 
is a case in which the sulphate of quinine, administered 
by the rectum, produced excessive purgation; adminis- 
tered by the mouth, excessive vomiting, and a species of 
intoxication; and finally, when applied upon a blister, 
acted as caustic potash would have done. 


Coau-O1n Ligut.— We have found by experience that 
the light is greatly improved by adding to the oil one 
fourth of its weight of common salt, It makes the light 
much more brilliant and clear, keeps the wick clean, and 
prevents smoking. — S¢. Lowis Medical Reporter. 


CausE oF CHOoLERA.—An astonishing observation is 
conveyed to us from Vienna. Dr. Klob has, with the use 
of a microscope of from eight hundred to one thousand 
magnifying power, discovered in the rice-water eyacua- 
tions, millions of microscopic fungi which, in appearance, 
differ little from the ordinary European forms; and that 
cholera is easily propagated by their means can scarcely 
any longer be doubted. — British Medical Journal. 


Gincer BrEr.—Take 1 pound lump sugar; best un- 
bleached Jamaica ginger, well bruised, 1 oz ; cream of 
tartar, 3-4 oz.; 2lemons; boiling water, 1 gallon. Man-— 
ipulate with frequent stirring, in a covered vessel, until 
barely lukewarm; add 1 1-2 to 2 oz. yeast. Keep in a 
moderate warm place, so as to excite a brisk fermenta-_ 
tion. Next day rack the liquor, and strain through a 
flannel. Work for another day or two, according to the 
weather; skim clean and put into bottles. 

II. Into every bottle put essence of ginger, 1 drop; 
simple syrup, 1-2 0z.; fill with aerated soda water at the 
bottling machines. a 
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Syrup Apparatus, 
Gas Generators, 


Fountains, 


Tumbler Holders, 


} 


ODA AND MINERAL, 


(l 


1 
i 


SEF 
— 
5 


Tumblers, 


I &, &e 


a T i Ht 
caer NN 


MORSE’S IMPROVED 


SYRUP APPARATUS, 


IR APPARATUS. 


Bottling Benches, 
Bottling Cylinders, 
Coolers, 


Couplings, 


Mi 


Block-Tin Pipe, 
&e, &e, 


We have increased our facilities for the manufacture of Soda- Water Apparatus, and are now prepared to fill all orders for the 


above goods, a large stock being constantly kept on hand. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 


Manufacturers of Soda- Water Apparatus, 


40 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


ANTIDOTES FOR Poisons.—In the British and Foreign | 
‘Medico-Chirurgical Review we find the following state- | 
‘ments: Messrs. T. & IT. C. Smith claim to have discoy- 
ered a common antidote for prussic acid, antimony, and 
[resei. 

ANTIDOTE FOR TARTAR EMETIC. — Mix 6 fluid drachms 
or teaspoonfuls, and 7 drops of liquor of the perchloride 
of iron with a few ounces of water; then mix in a cream 
formed of 90 grains of calcined magnesia, rubbed up with 
|water ina mortar; stir till, after gelatinizing, the mix- 
muslin cloth, and press out the liquid; remove the mass 
from the cloth into a clean mortar, and rub it up with a 
little water into a smooth cream. Im this state it can de- 


'stroy twenty grains of tartar emetic. It can also be used | 


as an antidote for arsenic, of which it absorbs about 10 
grains. 
M. Bunsen, an eminent German chemist, and Dr. Ber- 
| thollet, declare, as the results of their carefully-conducted 
' experiments on the subject, that the hydrated peroxide of 
‘iron, formed in the process already given, by the addition 
| of the perchloride of iron to carbonate of soda, is a better 
lantidote for arsenious acid or white arsenic, both solid 
jand dissolved, than albumen is to, corrosive sublimate. 
Albumen, the antidote for corrosive sublimate, is al- 
ways at hand in the form of white of egg. The person 
who has taken a poisonous dose of this mineral salt should 
immediately swallow as much white of egg, well mixed 
with water, as the stomach will bear. There is no dan- 
ger from excess, and even if fresh vomiting should be 
excited, so much the better. The eminent chemist, The- 
nard, while lecturing at the Polytechnic School, February, 
1825, swallowed by mistake a glass of the concentrated 
solution of corrosive sublimate. In five minutes whites 
of egg were obtained and taken. He vomited repeatedly, 
but never had any other pain or ill consequences. 


Prussic Acip ANTIDOTE. — Take of liquor of perchlo- 
ride of iron 57 minims (drops); protosulphate of iron in 
erystals, as pure as possible, 25 grains; as much water as 
will make a solution of a protosesquisalt of iron, measur- 
ing about half an ounce. Dissolve, on the other hand, 77 
grains of crystallized carbonate of soda in about half an 
ounce of water. These quantities destroy the poisonous 
action of between 100 and 200 drops of prussic acid, offi- 
cinal strength, in giving first the one liquid and then the 
other. 


eee again gets thin; empty the mixture into a calico or | 


ANTIDOTE FOR ARSENIOUS ACID, WHITE ARSENIC. 
Measure out 4 fluid drachms and 7 minims of liquor of 
perchloride of iron into 2 or 3 ounces of water, then add 
to the liquid a solution of 1 ounce (about two tablespoon- 
fuls) of crystallized carbonate of soda in a few ounces of 
warm water, and stir till effervescence ceases. The re- 
sulting mixture destroys about ten grains of arsenic. 


ANTIDOTE FOR CYANIDE OF PoTassiuM. — The antidote 
for this compound is the same as for the prussic acid, except 
that the solution of protosesquisalt of iron is to be used 
without the alkaline or soda solution, the prussie (hydro- 
cyanic) acid being already combined with an alkali. The 
use of the alkali, however, would not be injurious; a 
harmless, yellow prussiate would be formed. In this 
case, in consequence of the possible presence of free 
acid in the stomach, the alkaline liquid should be given 
first. The quantities given, as the prussic acid antidote, 
would decompose 35 grains of cyanide of potassium. 


A brilliant and colorless spirit varnish is made with the 
following: 


Bleachedishollac. jsMb emcee fell bs) 4) eS pss 


Sandarach ° . : ° . 4 lbs. 
Bruised glass > . . . ° 4 lbs. 
Alcohol, 40 B. ° 5 . . : - 60 Ibs. 


A very brilliant red ink can be made with the following: 


Brazil wood 4 A 0 5 5 2 ounces. 
Muriate of tin 5 5 ‘ . A 1-2 drachm. 
Gum arabic 5 : A 5 1 drachm. 


Water . ° ° . ° . - 2pints. 


Creme de Bismuth. 
R French Subnitrate of Bismuth, 3 ijss. 
Mucilage of gum, 
Syrup strawberries, each 3 ij. 
Essence Vanilla, gtt. xxx. 
Carmine, grs. ij. 

M. S.—Shake vial, and take one teaspoonful three 
times a day, before every meal. Each teaspoonful con- 
tains five grains of the subnitrate of bismuth. 

A SuPERIOR GLUE.—A very superior glue may be 
made by dissolving three parts of India rubber in thirty- 
four parts of naptha. Heat and agitation will be required 
to readily effect the solution. When the rubber is com- 
pletely dissolved, add sixty-four parts of finely-powdered 
shellac, which must also be heated in the mixture until 
all is dissolved. This mixture may be obtained in sheets 


like glue, by pouring it, when hot, upon plates of metal, 
where it will harden. When required for use, it may be 
simply heated in a pot till soft. Two pieces of wood or 
leather joined together with this glue can scarcely be 
sundered without a fracture or tearing of the parts.— 
Drug. Cire., Jan., 1867. 


SoLuBLE BiugE.— Dr. Brucke obtains soluble Prussian 
blue by preparing a solution of two hundred and seven- 
teen parts of yellow prussiate of potash, and one of ses- 
quichloride or tersulphate of iron made of seventy-two 
parts of protosulphate, or its equivalent of metallic iron, 
mixing each solution, before they are brought together, 
with twice its volume of cold saturated solution of Glau- 
ber’s salts. The iron liquor is then added to the prussiate, 
keeping them well stirred, the precipitate is washed by 
decantation, until the washings come off blue. It is then 
transferred to a strainer, and afterwards dried and pressed 
between paper. 


WHITE GUNPOWDER has been prepared by Schultze, a 
German chemist; the carbon being procured from saw- 
dust without charring. The sawdust is boiled for several 
days n a solution of soda, then washed, steamed, and 
washed again for twenty-four hours, and finally bleached 
with chlorine, boiled in water, washed, and dried. Six 
parts of the sawdust are placed in a mixture of forty parts 
nitric acid to one hundred parts sulphuric acid (made up 
at a fuming temperature, and cooled) in an iron vessel 
surrounded by cold water, and allowed to stand, with re- 
peated stirring. The excessof acid is afterwards sepa- 
rated in a centrifugal machine, the residuum washed in 
cold water for several days, immersed in a dilution of 
soda to neutralize the remaining traces of acid, again 
washed and dried, and finally treated with a solution of 
twenty-six parts nitrate of potassium in twenty-two parts 
of water, and dried at a temperature not exceeding 111° 
The result, after sifting, is a very strong and 
quick gunpowder. We should say that the process seems 
rather tedious and curious than useful. A very good 
gunpowder is said to be that of Reymond, called pyro- 
nine, made with spent tan-bark in place of charcoal. Its 
proportions are, by weight, eighty-seven and a half of dry 
spent tan-bark to seventy-two and a half nitrate of soda, 
and fifty of powdered sulphur. The pulverized bark is 
mixed in a solution of the nitrate; to the mixture the sul- 
phur is added, and the whole is dried. 


Fahr. 
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Syrup of the Phosphates of Iron, Quinia, and 
Strychnia. 


“Tr Lyons has for some time past employed, with, he 
conceives, very important therapeutic results, this pow- 
erful tonic combination, for which the profession is 
mainly indebted to the late Dr. Eaton, Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Glasgow, and Pio- 
fessor Aitken, of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

“This concentrated sirup of the phosphates is a per- 
fectly clear and liquid fluid, slightly refracting light with 
the peculiar tint of the quinine solutions, and, viewed in 
mass, obliquely showing the bluish tint of the phosphate 
of iron held in solution. It is perfectly miscible with 
distilled water, has a strong styptic and distinctly cha- 
lybeate taste, and an aftertaste of quinine. It may be 
exhibited in doses of twenty to forty and even sixty 
minims, diluted with water, according to age and the 
circumstances of the case. It is well borne in the major- 
ity of cases; it acts as an invigorating stomachic, and 
sensibly improves appetite; it is an admirable general 
tonic; it appears to be a readily assimilable chalyb- 
eate, and is thus well adapted for certain chlorotic and 
anemic states. In the morbid states of the nervous 
system which precede and accompany the development 
of the strumous diathesis, the influence of the strychnine 
salt appears to be exercised with great potency as a ner- 
vine, tonic, and stimulant, and it would seem to be an 
important agent in altering the morbid state of the 
nervous apparatus which presides over the function of 
nutrient assimilation. Physiologically, this influence 
may be supposed to be attributable to the well-known 
action of the strychnine salts on the spinal cord, as well 
as by direct stimulus to the filaments of the great sympa- 
thetic plexuses distributed to the stomach and intestines. 
From the general tonic and invigorating effect of this 
drug, its inflaence on the stomach and promotion of appe- 
tite, as well as by the improved assimilation of food 
which it induces, it is a very valuable medicine in cases 
of strumous children threatened with scrofulous degen- 
eration, and ultimately with localized tubercular develop- 
ment. As a preparative to the use of cod-liver oil, and 
in certain cases as a conéomitant to this food substitute, 
the sirup of the three phosphates will be found a very 
important adjunct in the treatment of numerous forms of 
strumous disease. 

“ But the employment of this admirable combination is 
not limited to the cases just mentioned. In depressed 
states of the system in the adult and the aged, in several 
of the conditions tending to adipose degeneration of im- 
portant organs, such as the heart and kidneys, the sirup 
of the phosphates will be found a serviceable and reliable 
remedy. Where it is desired to combine a tonic and 
styptic to aid in checking the drain of albumen from the 
system in chronic disease of the kidneys, this combina- 
tion will be found of great use. 

“In many forms of cutaneous diseases where a tonic effect 
is desired, this combination will be employed with benefit.” 

For the benefit of our readers we give the formula for 
the preparation of this valnable tonic, as obtained from 
the last edition of Dz. Aitken’s “Practice of Medicine.” 
This sirup is now in use in this city among many physi- 
cians, and is found to fully sustain the high commenda- 
tion bestowed upon it by Drs. Aitken and Lyons, 


“R Ferri sulph. > . 5 . 3V. 
Neue phospiia face ol, ween 3)- 
Quiniz sulph. . ° ° ‘ gys. exeii. 
Acid sulph. dil... . : q. 8 
Aque Ammons . . . g..8. 
Strychniz . : Sod °) prs. Vie 
Acid phosph. dil. . . ° 3 xiv. 
Sacchar. alb. oni Te 3 xiv. 


“Dissolve the sulphate of iron in one oz. boiling water, 
and the phosphate of soda in two oz. boiling water. Mix 
the solutions, and wash the precipitated phosphate of 
iron till the washings are tasteless. With sufficient di- 
luted sulphuric acid dissolve the sulphate of quinia in 
two oz. water. Precipitate the quinia with ammonia 
water, and carefully wash it. Dissolve the phosphate of 


iron and the quinia thus obtained, as also the strychnia, 
in the diluted phosphoric acid; then add the sugar, and 
dissolve the whole and mix without heat. The above 
sirup contains about one grain phosphate of iron, one 
grain phosphate of quinia, and one thirty-second of a 
grain of phosphate of strychnia in each drachm. The 
lose might, thercfore, be a teaspoonful three times a day. | 


SARGENT’S PATENT SPONGE-PAD TRUSSES. 


sure sufficient to hold tue spvuge in piace. If the intestine is inclined to slip down, after it is put on, the pad may be inclined in towards the body by bending 
the two wires connected with it. By placing it over the edge of a thin board, or the upper part of a chair, it may be easily and safely inclined inward 
In adapting this truss, the great idea is to have it comfortable and of sufficient pressure to keep up the rupture, 
He must mould the truss, and bend it with deliberation and care until it fits even and is comfortable. 


little. 
until this is accomplished. 
the skin, and below the hips. 
taken off, washed in warin water, and put in place again. 


Umbilical Hernia, as occurring in the case of infants and others, is trea‘ed with Dr. SarGentT’s ELASTIC BAND ‘TRUSS. 
closely, and fastened by straps with buckles. The sponge-pad is placed over the hernia so as to cover it and cause adherence around the ring. 
loosely attached to the elastic band, and may be moved to any desired point by cutting the thread. Adjust this with reference to comfort, and do not have the 
Hardly a case of infantile rupture will fail to be permanently cured by the judicious application of this truss, 

A discount will be made to Dealers who purchase by the dozen or gross. 


pressure (oo tight. 
The price of the Inguina Truss is $4.50; the Umbilical Truss, 32. 


ORDERS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 


TAS. ks. INLOLLOLS 465 CoO_) Boo Loni. 


The strap may be fastened by the button. so as to hold it firmly in place. 
The swivel-joint enables the truss to be used upon the right or left side. 


a 


These Trusses are designed to afford great comfo! 
the wearer, and in recent cases of ruyp ure, promot 
perfect cure. The Sponge-Pad brings all the 
around the hernial ring in apposition, and by ge 
pressure prevents the protrusion of the intestine, 


spring of wire is sufficiently elastic to keep it in plage 
without exerting unnecessary and dangerous press 
It is light, and by its peculiar construction affords p 
fect ventilation while in contact with the body. 
DirECcTIONS. The temper of the truss spring is sue 
that it permits of being bent and adjusted to any foi 
In adjusting it, the pad must be brought 


of the body. 
forward far enough, by bending the springs, to co 
the rupture perfectly ; and there must be spring or p 


The patient must not rest satisfied 
It is better to wear it nex 
If the sponge needs cleansing at any time, it may b 


This is placed around the body 
The pad 


“The amount of phosphate of quinia might be in- 
creased, according to circumstances; and if eight grains 
of strychnia were employed in place of six, as in the 
above, the phosphate of strychnia would be in the pro- 
portion of the one twenty-fourth of a grain in every 
fluid-drachm of the sirup. I would scarcely venture on 
a much larger dose. In case of delicate children, with 
pale countenances and deficient appetites, I have given, 
with great benefit, a combination of equal parts of the 
above sirup, and of that prepared by Mr. Edward Par- 
rish (of Philadelphia), often called Chemical Food. To 
children between two and five years of age the dose of 
this combination may be a teaspoonful three times daily.” 
— Medical Press and Circular, June 20, 1866, and New 
York Medical Journal, Feb., 1867. 


Nore.— We have prepared this sirup, and, fiom a knowledge of the com- 
bination, have great confidence in its usefulness. We can furnish it, pre- 
pared with pertect accuracy, in packages, and alsoin bulk. 


Solution Citrate of Magnesia. 


Mr. John T. Buck, of Jackson, Miss., furnishes to the 


| American Journal of Pharmacy the following formula for 


preparing solution citrate magnesia :— 


R Magnesie carbonatis . . . 3 iii. 
Acidi citrici . . . : ‘ 3 vi. 
Aque puree ° ° c ° . Ov. 
Syrupi simplicis . . . . Oi. 


Ext. limon, q. s. 
Potass. bicarb., q. s. 

Dissolve the acid in the water, add the carb. magnesia, 
and ‘Stir occasionally until dissolved; filter the solution, 
and add the sirup and ext. lemon. Agitate until well 
mixed, and put into eight 12-o0z. bottles, add 40 grs. 
bicarb. potass. to each bottle, and cork immediately. 


AMMONIA FROM THE ATMOSPHERE.— The nitrogen of 
the air is obtained and converted into ammonia (a com- 
pound with hydrogen, valuable tor fertilizing and other 
purposes) by a process recently promulgated by MM. 
Marguerites and De Sourdeval. The air being passed 
through a calcined mixture of carbonate of baryta, iron 
filings, refuse of coal tar, and sawdust, the oxygen is 
converted into carbonic oxide, and the liberated nitrogen 
is introduced into a retort where barium is heated with 
charcoal, and there unites with the carbon, forming 
cyanogen, and, with the metal, forming cyanide of barium. 
The cyanide is then decomposed by passing steam through 
it at a temperature less than 300°, and the nitrogen is dis- 
engaged in ammonia. Nitric acid may next be obtained, 
perhaps, by oxidizing the ammonia. But the application 
of the process to practical purposes on the large scale is 
quite a subsequent question, 


Assay or TANNIN.—Tannic acid, or tannin, is now 
employed in manufacture. Although no fraud has been 
effected, yet, by reason of the high price of this product, 
it is well to be able to test it easily. Tannin being solu- 
ble in ether, one gramme of tannin placed in the testing- 
tube, and covered with ten grammes of ether, ought en- 
tirely to dissolve in it. — Moniteur Scientifique. 


SX EU ee eG) es Oe eos . 


PHOSPHATES 
IRON, QUINIA, AND STRYCHNIA§ 


Prepared from the formula of Dr, AITKEN, of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Netley, England. 9 


Uses. An invigorating stomachic, and admirable general 
tonic; well adapted to certain chlorotic and anemic states of 
the system. It isan important agent in altering the morbid 
states of the nervous apparatus which presides over the fune- 
tions of nutrient assimilation. 4 

Dost. It may be administered in doses of twenty, forty, and. 
even sixty drops, diluted with water, according to age and the 


circumstances of the case. ? 
A 
e& 


a 


Prepared by JAS. R. NICHOLS & C@., Chemist 
BOSTON, MASS. { 


4 

CHEMICAL Noverrigs.— At the February meeting of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Fleury, 
of New York, explained the patented process of M. Rér 
Cupper, of Paris, for extracting iodine from sea water, 
which consists in the use of a new precipitating liquid 
composed of sulphate of copper, sulphate of the protoxide 
of iron, tartaric acid, and tartrate of ammonia, of which 
a mixture of only three pounds and a ae 
which are afterwards nearly all recovered— precipitate 
one pound of iodine in the state of iodotartrate of protox- 
ide of copper from twenty-five thousand pounds of sea 
water, at a cost of about $1.40 per pound. He stated the 
present yearly importation (nove being manufactured i ; 
this country) as one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, | 
at a price varying between $5.50 and $6.00 per pound, 
M. Fleury also gave a description of the properties of sul- 
phide of silicum and its preparation by the action of 
sulphur and carbon, or quartz or flint; he explained the 
manufacture of a pure hydrate of silica, a neutral solution’ 
of flint or opal in water, resulting from the decomposition 
of the sulphide of silicum. M. Fleury remarked that gold | 
quartz could cheaply be brought from Nova Scotia te 
Boston, converted into sulphide of silicum, dissolved in 
water, and all the gold precipitated by specific gravity 
and forcing of the suspended particles through mercury ;_ 
that the liquid (the value of which would more than pay, 
for the expense of extracting the gold) mixed with other 
cheap materials of a proper consistency, can, when poured 
into moulds, without application of fire or any heat what-_ 
ever, form excellent suow-white flint-marble statuary, 
tombstones, ornaments, and building stones, hard enough 
to resist all the influences of the weather better than_ 
natural marble. M. Fleury remarked further that the 
cost of this flint-marble statuary, ete., would be less than 
one third of that of cut or chiselled marble. 


Poor Man’s Harp Soap.— Put in an iron kettle 5 Ibs, 
unslacked lime, 5 lbs. salsoda, 3 gallons soft water; let if 
soak one night; in the morning pour off the water; the 
add to the water 3 1-2 lbs. of grease; boil till thick; turn 
in a pan to cool; when cool cut it in bars. 4 
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BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


From a careful examination of many specimens of 
bread offered for premium at agricultural exhibitions, the 
conclusion is reached that very many families have hardly 
yet learned what good bread is, and that there is a wide 
margin for improvement in the methods of bread-making. 
No subject is certainly more important, as it has a direct 
bearing upon the health and consequent happiness of 
households, and it should receive the attention which it 
deserves. 

Besides the manipulating processes, the manufacture 


of good bread involves some other considerations of no | 


secondary importance, It is useless to attempt its pro- 
duction with imperfect or bad materials. The flour or 
meal must be sweet, and from fully matured grain. 
During the past two years, the market has been crowded 
with flour of a damaged character. The severe rains and 
long-continued moist weather at the South and West 
were unfavorable for securing the grain crops, and much 
of it germinated in the fields and barns, and was thereby 
rendered unfit for bread-making. In the germinating 
process diastase is formed; this, reacting upon the starch 
of the flour in the baking, transforms it into dextrine and 
sugar, and prevents the formation of light, spongy bread. 
Flour from such grain will afford only sticky, glutinous, 
heavy bread, no matter how much care and skill is be- 
stowed in the making. Fungous growths also appear in 
wheat’ injured by moisture, and the flour becomes 
“musty.” In bread from such materials, beside its re- 
pulsive physical appearance and unpleasant taste, a 
chemical change has occurred which renders it positively 
injurious as an article of diet. The nutritive properties, 
the gluten especially, have undergone decomposition, and 
new bodies have been formed which are not of an alimen- 
Impaired digestion, derangements of the 
The 


poor, who are unable to pay large prices for choice se- 


tary nature. 
bowels, follow the use of bread from such flour. 


lected brands, suffer greatly from this source, and much 
of the bread they are compelled to eat is well calculated 
to weaken rather than sustain the vital functions. 

During the most favorable seasons thousands of bush- 
els of wheat are made into flour, which, owing to local 
causes, delay in harvesting, or storage in large bodies, is 
rendered entirely unfit to be used as food. A portion of 
this is employed in the arts, but the great bulk goes into 
families, and feeble children, as well as adults, are forced 
to consume it, much to their injury. It is doubtful if 
anything can be done to abate this evil; the cupidity of 
men is but little affected by considerations of right, and 
the thirst for gain is potent and irresistible. 

There are several methods of testing wheat flour, which 
are available to purchasers, although none of them afford 
positive indications. Good flour is not sensibly sweet to 


. 


the’ taste, but bad flour often is. This is owing to the 
presence of glucose, resulting from chemical changes in 
the grain, by partial malting. Extreme whiteness is a 
good indication, as changed grain is discolored in the 
process of change. Good flour is tenacious and unctous 
to the touch; when thrown against a wall it should 
adhere and not fall readily. It does not feel crispy, and, 
when formed into a ball in the hand, adheres together 
like a ball of snow. To the sense of smell it is sweet and 
pleasant, and, when taken into the mouth, forms a glu- 
tinous mass, free from all disagreeable taste. 

The nutritive quality of flour depends upon the propor- 
tion of gluten which it contains. In the best specimens 
10 or 12 per cent. is found. A barrel of flour contains 
about 20 pounds of gluten, and 150 of common starch. 
The starch can easily be washed out of a small quantity 


of flour by placing it in a bag of cotton cloth and knead- 


ing it under a stream of water. The gluten remains upon 


the cloth, and is a gray, viscid, tenacious mass, insoluble 
in water. It is the strength-giving principle of the flour, 
and in a three-pound loaf of bread there should be at 
least three ounces of this substance. 

Bad bread is by no means always chargeable to imper- 
fect materials. Hundreds of families, who procure and 
use the most perfect flour, subsist upon bread of a very 
inferior quality. Some housekeepers assert that they can 
have no “luck” in bread-making ; their loaves are always 
heavy, or sour, or doughy, or burnt, and they give up 
experimenting and become discouraged. As with good 
materials every one can prepare good br ead, shers should 
be no want of success. 

Success depends in a great measure upon good judg- 
ment, faithfulness and patience in working, and in using 
the right materials. It is quite preposterous to present a 
fixed recipe and set it up as an infallible guide in this 
The method of bread- 
making adopted in my family is as follows: — 


department of household labor. 


Sift five pounds of good flour, and put it in an earthen ~ 
pan suitable for mixing and kneading. Have ready a fer- 
ment, or yeast, prepared as follows: Take two potatoes 
the size of the fist, boil them, mash and mix with half a 
pint of boiling water. <A fresh yeast-cake, of the size 
common in the market, is dissolved in water, and the two 
solutions mixed together and put in a warm place to fer- 
ment. As soon as it commences to rise, or ferment, 
which requires a longer or shorter time, as the weather is 
warm or cold, pour it into the flour, and with the addi- 
tion of a pint each of milk and water, form a dough, and 
knead for a full half hour. 


and allow it to stand until morning, in a moderately 


Form the dough at night, 


warm place; then mould and put in pans, and let it re- 
main until it has become well raised ; then place in a hot 
oven and bake.: 

The points needing attention in this process are several. 
First, the flour must be of the best quality ; second, the 
potatoes must be sound and mealy; third, the yeast-cake 
is to be freshly prepared; fourth, the ferment must be in 
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just the right condition ; Jifth, the kneading should be | 


thorough and effective; sixth, the raising of the dough | 


must be watched, that it does not proceed too far and set 
up the acetic fermentation and cause the bread to sour ; 
seventh, after the dough is placed in pans, it should be 


allowed to rise, or puff up, before placing in the oven; 


eighth, the temperature of the oven, and the time con- | 


sumed in baking, have much to do with the perfection of 
the process. 

If this method is followed, with the exercise of good 
judgment and ordinary skill, white bread of the highest 


perfection will be uniformly produced. 


Unfermented, or “cream-of-tartar” bread, is never 


placed upon the table in my family. There are special | 


dietary or sanitary reasons for its exclusion. All “ quick- | 
| attribute the physiéal degeneracy of the present race to 


made” bread is usually prepared in haste, and the adjust- 
ment of acid and alkali is apt to be imperfect. Not one 
pound in a hundred of cream of tartar sold in the market 
is free from adulteration. In ten specimens procured 
from as many different dealers, in a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, I ascertamed by analysis that the /east per- 
centage of adulterating material was twenty-two per 


cent., and several were over seventy per cent. The 


“yeast powders” so common in the market are composed | 


of acids in association with alkaline carbonates, usually 
bicarbonate of soda. If tartaric acid, or cream of tartar 
is used with the soda, there remains in the bread, after 
baking, a neutral salt, the tartrate of soda, which is diffused 
through the loaf and is consumed with it. This salt has 
aperient properties, —in fact is a medicine; and thus, at 
the daily meal, those who use bread made with “ pow- 
ders,” or with cream of tartar, are taking food and medi- 
cine together. 


Several years ago, Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge, pro- 


posed substituting phosphoric acid for the tartaric, and | 


this excellent idea has been put into practical effect in 
the production of yeast powders. In the use of this acid, 
phosphate of soda would remain in the loaf, and as this is 
made up of the element which we iose in sifting out the 
bran from the flour, it must prove healthful, or at least 
unobjectionable. But bread prepared by effervescing pow- 
ders is at best a poor substitute for that which results 
when the dough is raised through the agency of vinous 
fermentation—regular yeast, in some of its forms, being 
employed. Effervescents may be used in exigencies, 
which occasionally occur, but it is hoped that the good 
housewives in our country do not, in their bread-making, 
habitually depart from the good old way of raising the 
loaf by panary fermentation. 

It is a noticeable fact, at bread exhibitions, that no 
specimens of whole meal, wheaten, or corn bread, are 
offered for premium. It is presumed that the premiums 
of societies are intended to include these forms of the 
“ staff of life,” and it is a matter of regret that none are 
usually presented. There is manifestly a perversion of 
sentiment, or fashion, as regards bread made from the 
unbolted meal of wheat, which ought to be corrected, 
Why, upon the tables of farmers, the white flour loaf 
should usurp the place of the darker, but sweeter and 
more healthful one from the whole meal, is a question of 
no little interest and importance. In the Eastern States 
but few soil cultivators raise this noble grain in quanti- 
ties lurge enough to meet family wants, and it is probable, 
if the reverse of this were true, the grist would be carried 
long distances to a mill with a bolt, to separate the fine 
flour. 

If there is any one form of bread more delicious than 
another, or more conducive to the sustentation of the 
physical and intellectual powers, it is that from unsifted 


| this used in our families. 


| riment or of brief discussion, and is soon forgotten. 
| can readily imagine, therefore, with what unfeigned curi- 


wheat meal; and every owner of land should include 
this grain among his crops, that he may have the bread 
fresh and in its highest perfection. A generous dressing 
of finely ground bone will put almost any field in condi- 
tion to grow a profitable crop; and in these days, when 
flour of the better sorts commands such enormous prices, 
there seems to be no good reason why farmers should not 
resume the cultivation of wheat in all parts of our 
country. 

It 


contains a large amount of oil, not found in other grains, 


Corn bread is also excellent and most nutritious. 


which adds greatly to its value. There is far too little of 
The old-fashioned dish of corn 
“ pudding and milk” is now nearly as obsolete as that of 


“bean porridge;” and may we not, with much reason, 


the radical changes in the forms of food? Regarding the 
matter from a chemical and medical point of view, it cer- 
tainly would be difficult to select better or more healthful 
forms of human nutriment —forms so well calculated to 
build up and sustain a “sound mind in a sound body,” as 
the two named above, once so popular, but now banished 
from our tables. They were easy of digestion and assim- 
ilation, and contained all the chemical substances, or 
organic and inorganic constituents, needed to nourish the 
body and mind. Certainly, white flour bread, cake and 
coudiments, are poor substitutes for the sensible, but plain 
dishes of our fathers and mothers a half century ago. 
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MINERAL COAL, 


BY R. B. HITZ, M.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Familiar as we all are in this country with this great 
staple of its business and trade, and brought home to our 
firesides as it is every hour of our lives, the keen edge of 
our own curiosity may well be turned and blunted by un- 
ceasing contact with so hard a subject. 

Still, even among ourselves curious questions are often 
asked, and ideas, new or old, are thrown out as food for 
thought; and sometimes a crude theory is hazarded by 
some adventurous mind, and becomes the subject of mer- 
We 


osity an entire stranger to the subject would examine the 
first specimen of coal presented to his view. 
Its appearance alone would excite his close attention. 


| The fact that it is used so extensively for fuel would add 


a deeper interest to the article, and that it is found in so 
great abundance, evidently laid up in store for man be- 
tween the rocks of the earth, would lend a still deeper 
interest to the mysterious subject. How could he resist 
the promptings of a curiosity thus excited, and with what 
zeal would he inquire and demand a knowledge of every 
fact respecting it? 

What is mineral coal? What is its substance? Of what 
material is it composed? are questions that would first 
arise in the mind of such an inquirer, and if he were 
only told that it is composed principally of carbon, he 
might feel but very little enlightened. To pursue the 
subject further, he would haye to learn that the early 
chemists gave the name of carbon to all that part of com- 
mon charcoal which burns, and that they attempted to 
distinguish between its main inflammable substance and 
the impurities found in its ashes after combustion. But 
this information might still be unsatisfactory. He might 
regard these impurities as accidental, or suppose they 
had been carried into the wood by the ascending sap of 
the original tree, for in the sap of wood the chemist finds 
certain salts of the earth, with tron and silex, and these 
are found in the ashes of the coal. 

We see, then, that in charcoal we have not pure una- 
dulterated carbon; and how far its appearance, proper- 
ties, and characteristics are modified or changed by these 
impurities is impossible for us to know. We know that 
iron is the great coloring matter of Nature, in which she 
dips her mysterious pencil and paints all her handiwork ; 
but how iron or any salts may modify the nature of car- 


|bon no one knows. 


— 


Charcoal is not, therefore, pure 
carbon. Itis only found in the precious diamond of the 
jeweller. ' 

In that brilliant gem we behold a substance, in appear- 
ance, very different from charcoal, and apparently not 
possessing one of its properties. Diamonds are found in 
the loose diluvial sands of rivers and plains, and are 
washed from nfountains of granite and other primitive 
rock. So rare are they, that one weighing less than an 
ounce was sold to the Duke of Orleans for more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. Another weighing only 
about 23 ounces is now among the crown jewels of 
Queen Victoria, and cost the British Government nearly 
nine millions of dollars. So hard are they, that no other 
substance has been found to scratch or cut them; and the 
consequence is, that they are shaped and polished only 
by rubbing them together, or by using upon one the grit 
of another, pulverized for that purpose. As to light, it 
possesses a high refractive power, thus indicating its veg- 
etable origin. It is a non-conductor of heat and elec- 
tricity, is unaffected by acids or alkalies, and will not 
volatilize in any heat that can be applied. Its beauty as 
a gem consists in its power of absorbing the sun’s light, 
and of giving it out afterwards in beautiful phosphores- 
cence. Ina word, it is pure crystallized carbon, so very 
different from charcoal in all its aspects, that we must 
have the very strongest proof before we can admit that 
they are substantially one and the same substance. And 
what is the evidence of this fact ? 

The first test is a very simple one. If a diamond be 
enclosed in a wrought iron shell or ball, and the whole 
heated red hot, upon opening it nothing of the diamond 
is to be seen; but upon examining the inside of the iron 
ball, its nature is found to be entirely changed. Before 
it was wrought iron, soft and malleable; now it is steel, 
showing clearly that the diamond is but pure carbon, and 
that it has entered into combination with the iron and 
changed its nature, as carbon always does; for if a small 
piece of charcoal be put in the ball and heated as before, 
the same result follows, except that the impurities of the 
charcoal are left in the shell as ashes, while the nature of 
the iron is changed, as in the case of the diamond. 

There is another test to be added to the foregoing, but 
to understand it some of the most prominent qualities of 
oxygen must be borne in mind. And the following facts 
will prove conclusively that the process of combustion is 
only the oxidation of the substance consumed. A small 
measure of water may be entirely decomposed by a gal- 
vanic battery, and its original elements proved to consist 
of two distinct gases, oxygen and hydrogen, each differ- 
ing from the other in almost every particular, except 
their gaseous forin; and yet, when again mixed in the 
same proportions as in water, they retain that form, and ~ 
do not become water by mere contact. To combiné — 
them to form water, heat must be applied; and if this be 
done only by a heated wire, an explosion occurs, and the 
whole is instantly changed to water. Now what is the 
chemistry.or philosophy of this change? Clearly this: 
the hydrogen gas is only oxidized, and the oxygen has 
united with it so rapidly as to disclose the latent heat in 
both gases, and in such abundance as to produce light. 

By putting such facts as these together, and by reading 
their meaning aright, we are enabled to see clearly what — 
the process of combustion is. It is the oxidation of what- 
ever substance is burned. 

Differing then, as these two gases do, so widely from 
each other, these experiments are of great importance. 
They present undeniable evidence that the diamond is 
the only specimen of pure carbon found to exist, and 
that charcoal is the next purest, having only about two 
or three per cent. of impurities. In like manner careful 
chemical analysis proves that anthracite coal is the next 
purest form of carbon found in large quantities. A fine 
specimen of it contains about 95 per cent., white about 5 
per cent. consists of water, sand, sulphur, alum, iron, 
etc., but in various proportions. From this the bitumi- 
nous coal differs essentially. If we go to one of our gas 
works, we see it there in the process of distillation, and 
the chemical changes going on afford ample material for 
thought. The main products of this distillation are gas, 
tar, and the coke. 

The gas is collected in the gasometer and distributed 
through the town or city, and known as carburetted 
hydrogen. In its pure state hydrogen gas burns with a 
faint light and a bluish white flame, and it is rendered 


ee 
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useful for lighting purposes only by the carbon it carries 
off from the coal. 

Bituminous coal, upon distillation, produces carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, far, and carbon in coke; while 
wood, treated in the same manner, produces the same 
gas, a similar tar, and carbon in charcoal. These resem- 
blances long ago produced in the minds of scientific men 
strong impressions that wood was the origin of coal, and 
further investigations since have strengthened these con- 
clusions into the strongest convictions. For example: 
charcoal, pure and perfect, is often found in the middle 
of anthracite coal, and in the deepest beds, and some- 
times the charcoal seems to run almost imperceptibly 
into the anthracite. ' 

Again, if a thin flake of anthracite, rubbed down until 
it is semi-transparent, is placed between a microscope and 
a powerful light, the vegetable structure of its cells is un- 
mistakable; for the cells are characteristic of the labors 
of the Creator in the wood of forests, just as the cells of 
the honeycomb are characteristic of the labors of the bee. 

Dr. McCullock also, by heat and great pressure, con- 


- verted wood into a substance so strongly resembling min- 


eral coal, that he no longer doubted the vegetable origin 
of the latter. 

And last of all, beds of cannel coal have been found to 
contain whole trees, with roots, branches, leaves, and 
eyen seeds, converted into perfect coal of that quality. 
It differs from other coal principally in form, weight, and 
structure, and yet it is so clearly nothing but mineral 
coal, that all further question as to the vegetable origin of 
the latter seems to have been abandoned. Even the 
unlearned workmen, seeing so many evidences of this in 
the impressions of the coal strata, and otherwise, are 
also impressed with the same convictions as to its origin. 
But this fact conceded, there are still many interesting 
questions to be solved. 

Where could all this vegetable matter necessary to 
form such extensive coal beds, and so many of them, 
have come from? This question will be considered in 
the next number of the Journal. 

[To be continued.] 


Chemistry Applied to the ets. 


FACTS ABOUT METALS. 


Spectrum analysis has already revealed the existence 
of four new metals, which, but for this mode of examina- 
tion, probably might never have been discovered. 

Cesium was first discovered by Bunsen in the Durck- 
heim mineral spring, one hundred gallons from which 
yield one grain of the metal. A sample of lepidolite from 
Maine, yielded twenty-four per cent., and a rare mineral 
called pollux, has yielded thirty-two per cent. of cesium. 
This metal is recognized by giving two bright blue lines 
in the spectrum. 

Rubidium was also discovered first in the above-named 
spring, by the same process and the same chemist, but 
in larger quantity than the cesium. It gives two violet 
lines and two red lines to the spectrum. 

Thallium was discovered by Crookes in certain sulphur 
ores, and is most readily obtained from the flues attached 
to the burners of the sulphuric acid chambers where 
pyrites are employed. It is very dense, and resembles 
lead in general appearance. It gives a beautiful bright 
green band of intense brilliancy. 

Indium was first detected by Reich and Richter, but has 
been more fully investigated by Winkler. It is found in 
the zinchlende of the Freiburg mines. It resembles lead 
in softness and fusibility, but in color is white, resembling 
platinum in general appearance® It is not oxidized by 
the air, and burns at a red heat with a violet-blue flame. 
Its spectrum is indigo blue. 

Pure iron, according to Stahlschmidt, who was the first 
to prepare it, is a silver white metal, so soft that it may 
‘be readily cut with a knife. 

A thin shell of a metal, such as copper, brass, bronze, 
silver, gold, etc., which from its costliness may not be 
available for a desired purpose in solid form, may be filled 
in with molten iron without melting or even tarnishing, 
if it is immersed in water. The utility of this method is 
obvious in cheapening ornamental furnishings of almost 
all kinds. Another method for coating iron with copper, 
is to plunge #t into a boiling solution of a compound of 


copper with an organic acid (such as the double tartrate 
of copper and potash) with excess of alkali,¢and hold 
it with a brass wire during the immersion, which may be 
longer or shorter according to the thickness of coating 
desired. 

The effect of phosphorus in copper, in very minute pro- 
portions, impairs its value as a conductor of electricity, 
while it increases very much the tenacity of the metal 
and its value in manufactures. 

Two and a half ounces of magnesium are equal in light- 
giving power to twenty pounds of stearine. It burns as 
readily in carbonic acid gas as in air. 

The raw copper ore, worked in Swansea, contains about 
fifty per cent. of sulphur, and it is calculated that some of 
the melting furnaces discharge into the atmosphere from 
their chimneys, one thousand tons of sulphuric acid per 
week. — Scientific American. 
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CLEANING GLAss.— A method of cleaning glass, which 
may be useful where other methods fail, is given in the 
Appendix to the second edition of Major Russell’s “Tan- 
nin Process,” published by Robert Hardwicke, Piccadilly. 
Dilute the ordinary hydrofluoric acid sold in gutta-percha 
bottles with four or five parts of water, drop it on a cot- 
ton rubber (not on the glass), and rub well over, after- 
wards washing till the acid is removed. The action is 
the same as that of sulphuric acid when used for clean- 
ing copper; a little of the glass is dissolved off, and a 
fresh surface exposed. The solution of the acid in water 
does not leave a dead surface on the glass, as the vapor 
would; if a strong solution is left on long enough to pro- 
duce a visible depression, the part affected will be quite 
bright. This method is recommended in some cases for 
cleaning photographic plates, but we should think it 
might also be uséful in cleaning the insides of bottles, 
flasks, etc., which have got stained through use. 


PRESERVATION OF SULPHURETTED HypDRrocEeNn Souuv- 
TION IN THE LABORATORY.— At the last meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Paris, M. Lepage, of Gisors, 
brought forward a process which he has adopted for pre- 
serving solutions of sulphuretted hydrogen. All chem- 
ists know that this useful reagent cannot be preserved 
long in aqueous solution. The author has adopted, for 
some years, an artifice which enables sulphuretted hydro- 
gen solution to be kept for twelve or fifteen months with 
scarcely any loss of strength. Instead of using water, he 
saturates a mixture of equal parts of pure glycerine and 
water with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and uses it in the 
ordinary manner. None of the reactions are interfered 
with in the least, whilst the solution possesses almost 
perfect stability. The dilute glycerine dissolves less gas 
than distilled water will; representing the solubility in 
the latter liquid by 100, that in the former will be 60. 

Glycerine likewise prevents solution of sulphide of 
ammonium from becoming colored, and M. Lepage 
believes that it has a similar action on the sulphides 
of potassium and sodium. 
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DRILLING GLASS, 


In the Chemical News of April 19, there is a descrip- 
tion by Mr. Spencer of the old and well-known method 
for drilling glass by means of a file wetted with oil of 
turpentine, Some years ago I read, in a German period- 
ical, of another means for the same purpose, viz., dilute 
sulphuric acid; and I found it, on trial, to answer much 
better than the first. Not only, it appears, is the efficacy 
of the cutting tool more increased by sulphuric acid than 
by oil of turpentine, but also, strange as it seems, the 
tools (files, drills, etc.) are far less rapidly destroyed by 
being used with the acid than with the oil. I also found 
it stated, that in the engineering establishment of Mr 
Pintus, at Berlin, glass castings for pump barrels, etc., 
were drilled, planed, and bored, just like iron ones, and 
in the same lathes and machines, by the aid of sulphuric 


acid. As to drilling, I can fully testify to the efficacy of 


that method. Whenever I want, say, a hole in the side 
of a bottle, I send it, along with some dilute (1:5) sul- 
phuric acid, to the blacksmith, who drills in, it, with a 
hand brace, a hole of 4-inch diameter. ‘his hole is then 
widened to the required size by means of a triangular or 
round file, again wetted with the acid. I also find a 
great help in the latter when making graduations on litre 
flasks, etc. There is hardly any smell per ceptible during 


ture. 


the work, which proves how little the acid acts upon the 
tools, undoubtedly owing to their being tempered; but 
each time after use I take the precaution to wash and 
dry the files at once, and I have, so far, observed no sen- 
sible deterioration in them, 

G. Luner, Ph. D. 
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SEPARATION OF CADMIUM FROM Zinc, — Add a consid- 
erable excess of tartaric acid to the solution containing 
these two metals. Then add solution of caustic soda 
until the reaction is decidedly alkaline, and after dilu- 
tion with much water, keep the solution in a state ot 
ebullition for several hours. Only the cadmium is depos- 
ited. The zinc may be separated from the filtrate by 
sulphide of ammonium, 


SEPARATION OF CADMIUM FROM CopPpER. — Well wash 
the precipitated sulphides, and then dissolve them in 
hydrochloric acid to which is added chlorate of potash. 
Precipitate the solution by an excess of potash, and dis- 
solve the precipitate in hydrocyanie acid. his will 
form a solution of double cyanides, from which sulphu- 
retted hydrogen precipitates the cadmium, but not the 
copper. Or the solution of the sulphides may be treated 
as in the case of cadmium and zinc, and the filtrate con- 
taining the copper oxidized with aqua regia, and precipi- 
tated with caustic potash. 

Copper and cadmium may also be separated by pre- 
cipitating the former with sulphocyanide of potassium, 
after having first reduced it with sulphurous acid, 
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CEMENT CISTERNS FOR WATER. 


I find among the answers for correspondents in No. 
386 of your valuable paper, an excellent suggestion to 
J. Y. S Permit me to call your attention to the use 
of hot coal-tar for preventing the contamination of the 
water by the cement. It is a cheap and effective means 
of preventing what is complained of, and is not a fancy. 
Experiments made by Captain de Bordes, of the Nether- 
lands Royal Engineers, and myself, many years ago, 
have proved that even from hydraulic cement, which 
sets and hardens in a few hours, for days after lime and 
other salts are dissolved out by pure distilled water in 
very appreciable quantity. In the kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands in many parts, and especially in portions of the 
provinces of Zealand, North Holland, and Friesland, no 
other water than rain water is in general use for domestic 
purposes, because, like as at Amsterdam, Flushing, the 
Helder, and other places, all the water of canals, rivers, 
ete., is either brackish or decidedly salt. Large cisterns 
built underground, in order to prevent foul infiltrations 
of surface water, but which have to be laid entirely in 
strong cement (hydraulic as it is termed), are used to 
keep the rain water for the use of barracks and large 
establishments. These cisterns are often lined with 
Dutch glazed tiles, fixed in cement, but it has been 
found cheaper to simply line the cisterns with cement, 
and after it is dry to give two coatings of hot coal-tar. 
I suggested lately the same to an engineer, who, having 
applied it to a cistern of his own in his house, found it to 
answer perfectly. For a few days the water had a slight 
tarry taste, which is now entirely gone.— Dr. ADRIANI, 
in Chemical News. 
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EXTRACTION OF INDIUM FROM THE PRODUCTS OF THE 
Roastinc or BLeNDE.—The flue dust which condenses in 
the chimneys of the zine works of Gosler contains in- 
dium. The author has operated on 100 kilogrammes of 
this dust, which contains about one part of oxide of indium 
in 1,000. To extract this metal, boil the deposit for half 
an hour with hydrochloric acid, and digest the clear liquid 
with pieces of zine for six hours at the ordinary tempera- 
There is then deposited a black metallic powder, 
which is washed with water, and which contains copper, 
arsenic, cadmium, thallium. and indium. By boiling this 
with a concentrated solution of oxalic acid, a solution of 
cadmium, thallium, and indium is obtained; the latter 
is precipilated by ammonia, and the precipitate is then 
boiled with ammonia and afterwards with water, until the” 
washings contain no more thallium. ‘The oxide of indium 
is then almost pure, and only contains traces of iron, 
from which it may be freed by Dr. Winckler’s method, 
given in thé Chemical News, vol. xiv., p.157.— M. Boettger, 
in the Journal fur praktische Chemie, t. xcviii. p, 26, No. 9. 
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Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 


“OUR FARM.” 


We have, during the past three or four years, endeav- 
ored to escape from the exacting and exhausting labors 
of the laboratory, by fleeing to the country and engaging 


in the delightful and healthful occupations of the farm. | 


We find, however, that we have hardly succeeded in 
leaving behind us the odors of the city workshop, and 
that the June atmosphere of the farm premises is some- 
times tainted with the unseemly exhalations of acids and 
gases. It is pretty evident, in looking around upon the 
piles of bones, boxes of salts and alkalies, and carboys of 
acids, that we have, as a matter of recreation, established 
another laboratory in the country, for special rather than 
general purposes. Jn truth, we have upon our hands an 
experimental farm, and are making and using a good deal 
of what our farming neighbors call “’pothecary stuff,” in 
the way of special fertilizers. 

Under the above heading of ‘Chemistry Applied to 
Agriculture,” we intend, from month to month, to present 
some of the results of our experience and experiments in 
farming. We do not expect to extend much the field of 
agricultural knowledge, bat perhaps we may be able to 
throw out some suggestions which will be of service to 
the great interests of husbandry. ‘ Our Farm” embraces 
an area of about eighty acres, and is situated upon the 
borders of one of the most charming of New England 
lakes, “‘ Kenoza Lake,” in Haverhill, Essex County. The 
poet Whittier was born and reared upon the shores of this 
lake, and he gave to it its name. The word kenoza, in 
the Indian tongue, signifies pickerel—pickerel lake. 
The farm embraces a good variety of soil, with uplands 
and lowlands, hill and dale, brooks and meadows. We 
have a fine peat bog, so deep in some parts that upon 
sounding with a “rake-handle”’ no bottom is reached. We 
also have fruits and flowers, and birds and bees. How 
delicious is the perfume of flowers, and how sweet the song 
of birds! Happy is life upon the farm; delightful and 
prosperous are all its pursuits. Truth compels us to 
say, however, that beside the singing birds and chirping 
squirrels, we also have woodchucks, and another kind of 
animal, the Mephitis Americana, a little black and white 
creature, which so closely resembles a kitten that he is 
often mistaken for one (much to the grief of the person 
making the mistake). These animals sometimes nip off 
our pea blossoms, and tread down our clover, and root up 
our wheat. We have also a black battalion of very cun- 
ning, sagacious crows, hanging on the outskirts of the 
woods, ready to pounce upon our corn and wheat fields 
when opportunity offers. These are slight disturbing 
ripples upon the generally smooth current of farming 
affairs, just annoying enough to show that every pursuit 
has its dark shadows and slight disappointments. True, 
farmers long in the business are able to make out a pretty 
formidable list of evils and annoyances, but so long as 
they are not generally believed it is useless to allude to 
them. 


But, in speaking of “Our Farm,” it was not designed: 


to go much beyond the simple announcement of the fact 
that we owned one, that we might properly claim the 
right of talking about farming matters occasionally in the 
Journal. 
ee 

“WHAT CHEMISTRY HAS ACCOMPLISHED FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE.” — We regret that we have been unable to send 
copies of this address to all who have desired them. The 
edition printed independent of the Mass. State Report 
was small, and has been entirely exhausted. In a work 
just issued by Messrs. Williams & Co., of this city, called 
Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea, by the Editor of 
the Journal, will be found those portions of it which are 
of general interest to husbandmen. 
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> Some objection has been made to the use of flour of 
bone, on account of its extreme fineness, it being liable 
to be blown away by even a light wind. This can be 
obviated by moistening it with water previous to using it. 
A barrel of bone dust may be turned into one part of a 
divided molasses cask and just two pailfuls of water 
added. This, when well mixed with a hoe, affords the 


right amount of moisture to adapt it for for sowing broad- 
cast or for use in drills. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


Superphosphate of lime, or that compound formed by 
dissolving finely-ground bones in sulphuric acid, is a 
most excellent fertilizer. There is scarcely any land in 
New England that will not, under its use, render highly 
remunerative returns, but we cannot depend upon manu- 
facturers for it. Every farmer must make it upon his 
own premises, and I insist that it can be produced 
readily, safely, cheaply. Let me present to you the 
method which I adopt upon my own farm premises. 

Take a common sound molasses cask, divide in the 
middle with a saw; into one half of this place half a 
barrel of jfinely-ground bone, and moisten it with two 
buckets of water, using a hoe in mixing. Have ready a 
carboy of oil of vitriol, and a stone pitcher holding one 
gallon. Turn out this full of the acid, and gradually add 
it to the bone, constantly stirring. As soon as efferves- 
cence subsides, fill it again with acid and add as before; 
allow it to remain over night, and in the morning repeat 
the operation, adding two more gallons of acid. When 
the mass is quiet, add about two gallons more of water, 
and then gradually mix the remaining half barrel of 
bone, and allow it to rest. The next day it may be spread 
upon a floor where it will dry speedily if the weather is, 
warm. A barrel of good loam may be mixed with it in 
drying. It may be beaten fine with a mallet or ground 
in a plaster mill. If several casks are used, two men can 
prepare a ton of excellent superphosphate after this 
method, ina day’s time. It affords a prompt fertilizing 
influence, especially upon root crops, even when em- 
ployed alone. Much less acid is used in this formula 
than is demanded to accomplish perfect decomposition 
of the bones; but it is important to guard against the 
possibility of any free sulphuric acid in the mass. 

Another most excellent method of preparing bones for 
field use, is to dissolve or saponify the gelatinous portion 
by the employment of caustic alkalies. For this purpose, 
take 100 pounds, beaten into as small fragments as pos- 
sible, pack them in a tight cask or box with 100 pounds of 
good wood ashes. Mix with the ashes, before packing, 25 
pounds of slaked lime, and 12 pounds of sal soda, 
powdered fine. It will require about 20 gallons of water 
to saturate the mass, but more may be added from time 
to time to maintain moisture. In two or three weeks the 
bones will be broken down completely, and the whole 
turned out upon a floor, mixed with two bushels of dry 
peat or good soil, and after drying it is fit for use. 

This mixture, embracing nearly or quite all the great 
essentials of plant-food, is one which in its application 
will afford most prompt and satisfactory results. Its 
production cannot be too highly recommended.—Chem- 
istry of the Farm, by Dr. J. R. NicHous. 


ee 


(> When superphosphate is made upon the farm 
premises, as it always should be, it is better to prepare it 
the season before it is to be employed, as time is afforded 
for perfect drying, and it can be ground more easily It 
may be placed in rough shallow boxes and placed in the 
sun, removing it to the shed or barn at night, or in rainy 


weather. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF STOCK-FEEDING.. 


In the course of a lecture on the above, delivered to the 
Newbury Farmers’ Club, Mr. Warrington, of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, has given details of 
some original researches of great practical value, with an 
outline of the chemistry and physiology of nutrition, res- 
piration, and muscular force. The question of obtaining 
the maximum mechanical work from an animal by judi- 
cious feeding was left untouched, we hope, only to be 
exhaustively treated on a future occasion. The follow- 
ing remarks apply to food as a means of increasing 
the animal frame. In the sheep are the following 


constituents : — 
Store Fat Very 
Sheep. Sheep. Fat Sheep. 
Nitrogeneous substances 15.7 13.0 11.5 
Fiatyos ua 5 5 : 19.9 37.9 48.3 
Mineral substances 5 3.4 3.0 3.1 
Water . : * 61.0 46.1 37.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Tt will be seen that as the fat progressively increases the 
nitrogeneous substances and water decrease. The more 
rough and practig } statement is, 


Nitrogeneous substances = muscle 

Fat = fat 

Mineral substances = bone, 
being sufficient for stock-feeding considerations. The fat 
and muscle both increase, this increase ultimately having 
a much smaller proportion in a fat animal than in a lean 
one. Suppose the sheep weighs 100 lbs., and after fatten- 
ing weighs 150 lbs., what is the composition of the 50 lbs. 
put on? Inerease of a sheep while fattening, — 


Nitrogeneous substances. ° 7.5 
Fat 5 : 4 A . A 63.0 
Mineral substances , - 5 2.5 
Water . fs ° ° . 5 27.0 

100.0 


The increase in other animals is very similar. The 
proportionate increase by bulk of the muscle will be dif- 
ferent from that by weight, by reason of the association 
of the water with it. The animal economy is shown to 
be destructive, and the foods commonly used to supply 
aliment for animals have the following composition :— 


Meadow 


Swedes. Hay. Barley. Beans. 

Water : ‘ 4 5 stk) 16. 16.0 16.0 

Nitrogeneous substances . 1.4 9.6 10.6 25.3 

Fatty matter 2 é 4 3 2.5 2.0 1.5 

Sugar, starch, cellucose, ete. 7.8 41.7 64.7 49.6 

Woody fibre c ° ° O° 924.2 4.5 4.5 

‘Mineral matter . . J 6 6.0 2.2 3.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


How do these percentages determine the fattening of an 
animal? Take an animal not increasing in weight, what 
purposes does its food serve? 1. Renovation of tissue. 
2. Production of muscular force. 3. Production of heat. 
To give an idea of the second series’ demands, we must 
note that a vast deal of muscular work is done within the 
body. It has been calculated that the work of the human 
heart in one day would suffice to raise its own weight 
ninety miles, other muscles acting to preserve the various 
positions of the body. In the case now considered, the 
whole of the food will be consumed in supplying these 
three requisites; all the nitrogen not so used requires 
evacuation as manure—is not stored up. The excess of 
fat is stored up. Mr. Warrington remarked that, “If the 
chemist cannot imitate the constructive powers of a plant, 
neither can he imitate the destructive powers of an ani- 
mal; he can only observe and admire.” Excess of starch, 
sugar, etc., cannot be stored as such; they are converted 
into fat and so stored. The following experiment is in- 
teresting: Two pigs from the same litter, and of almost 
equal weight, were taken; one was killed and found to’ 
contain 22 Ibs. of fat. The other was fed for ten weeks 
longer, and then killed; it yielded 78 lbs. of fut: 56 lbs. 
of fat had thus been stored up in the ten weeks; the food 
of the pig during this time had, however, contained only 
14 lbs. of fat; 42 lbs. had thus been actually formed by the 
animal. It is possible, also, that nitrogenized food may 
form fat; as a result where an excess of nitrogeneous food 
is supplied, a portion is stored up as muscle, wool, etc. 
while the excess of sugar and starch is converted into fat. 
It is important to remember that it is only the excess of 
food which is stored up as increase. Chemical calcu- 
lations have likewise shown that two and a half parts of 
starch are about the smallest quantity from which one 
part of fat could be produced; two and a half is thus said 
to be the ‘‘ starch equivalent” of fat. As would be ex- 
pected, the manure from fattening animals is most val- 
uable; about 90 per cent. of the nitrogen in the food 
appeared in the manure; the more nitrogeneous the food, 
the more valuable the manure. In liberal feeding a larger 
proportion of the food is excess; liberal feeding is thus 
true economy. Fattening is most economical when done 
in the shortest time. An ox weighing 1000 lbs. or more 
has through its whole life to be kept at a temperature of 
about 98° Fahr. by the combustion of food, which costs 
the farmer a good deal, but as thus consumed makes no 
return; the sooner the animal can be made prime, the P 
smaller is this expense. Experiments at Rothamsted 
have taught us that, even when an animal is fattening 
under favoring circumstances, one half its food is con- 
sumed to supply heat, etc., and does not minister at all 
to the formation of increase. The whole of these consid- - 
erations show that for the farmer to judge what is really 
the cheapest food in different states of the market, he 
must know the chemical composition of foods. We hope, 
with Mr. Warrington, that the time will not be far distant 
when farmers will be the philosophers that theoretically 


they should be.— London Chemical News, March 15. =~ 
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Speciric Heat or Sorts. —A German chemist has 
determined with great care the specific heat of seventeen 
soils. He finds soils free from humus have the lowest 
specific heat, whether they consist of sand or lime. ‘The 
more rich a soil in humus, the higher is its specific heat. 
Loamy soils holding much water, also have a specific 
heat. The variation in so important a physical property 
_of soils may be of considerable importance to agriculture. 
A plant of a certain kind may be unable to grow on a soil 
of low specific heat, however rich the soil may be. This 
is a point worthy of investigation. 


{[> The farmer who stalls his cows at night, during the 
summer months, secures a valuable amount of manure 
thereby. If the barn has a properly-constructed cellar, 
and peat or soil is used freely as an absorbent, the actual 
money value of the liquid and solid excrement from each 
cow, during the season, exceeds twelve dollars. By 


allowing the animals to remain in the yard, the value, 


does not reach jive dollars. 
these results. 


Actual experiment gives 
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FIRST NUMBER OF VOLUME SECOND, 

We present to our readers in this issue the first number 
of the second volume of the Journal. Some changes 
have been introduced both in the name and general 
arrangement of the reading matter, which we hope will 
meet with the approval of our friends. We give a table 


of contents upon the first page, and also arrange topics 


under appropriate heads, which is certainly a convenience. 


Chemistry, as applied to agriculture and the arts, forms 
new departments, which we trust will not be with- 
out interest to all classes of readers. We designed to 


change the form of the Journal, but upon further con- 


_ sideration concluded not to make the change for the pres- 


ent year. A great accession has been made to our list of 
subscribers during the past two months. We solicit the 
co-operation of physicians, druggists, chemists, etc., in 
extending our circulation. We now publish the Jowrnal 
upon the first of each month, at the low price of 50 cents 
per annum. 

It furnishes reading adapted to all classes, and we 
depend upon our friends to extend its patronage so that 
It is the 


cheapest scientific journal published in the world, and 


we may increase its value and usefulness. 


the only one specially devoted to chemistry in the United 
States. We shall endeavor to make it interesting and 


useful. 
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BIsuLPHITE oF SoDA As A PROPHYLACTIC.— We are 
informed, by a medical friend connected with a dispen- 
sary in this city, that this salt has been extensively used 
as a prophylactic in scarlatina with most remarkable suc- 
cess. In about seventy families where one or more cases 
of the disease occurred, the bisulphite was administered 
to the children not affected, and in but two or three in- 
stances did other cases occur, and in them the illness was 
very slight. From very diligent inquiry among medical 
men who have largely employed the bisulphite of soda, 
it is evident that it possesses prophylactic powers in scar- 
latina and zymotic diseases generally of a marked charac- 
ter, This fact is of great interest to physicians and their 


a 

Common Taxnie-SaLt.—It is certainly a curious chem- 
ical fact that the substances required to form this article 
are both of them poisonous, —chlorine and sodium. No 
one can use either of these articles separately with safety, 


and yet, combine them together and they form a sub- 


stance necessary to health, and one found upon every 
table. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE JOURNAL.— We are under 
obligations to many friends for sending us communica- 
ions. We shall be pleased to receive interesting articles 
of a chemical, medical, or pharmaceutical character. 
They should be brief, comprehensive, and prepared with 
great accuracy and care. It should be remembered by 
those residing in distant States, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Minnesota, etc., that our circulation in those 
States is very large, and articles of special local interest 
in those sections will reach a larger number of medical 
and scientific readers than can be reached through any 


other publication. 
tr 


Licutyine Rops.—a copper rod is prefeygble to one 
of iron. <A rod presenting a large amount of conducting 
surface, and made firm by corrugations, is now manu- 
factured by a party in this city, which fully meets 
our approval. We presume coppersmiths in any part 
of the country can make them. Glass insulators 
are of no special consequence. Any secure way of 
fastening the rod to the building is all that is necessary. 
A building need not be covered all over with rods, with 
numerous points projecting upwards. This is a perfectly 
useless expense. Two good copper rods rising above the 
chimneys of an ordinary dwelling is a perfect protection, 
if the ground terminations are properly attended to. This 
point is very important, and the owners of buildings 
should personally attend to having the rods pass into the 
earth eight or ten feet, or until a place of permanent 


moisture is reached. 


New Drve Mitz.—A mill, or pulverizer, of novel 
and ingenious construction, has been invented by Dr. 
James D, Whelpley and Col. Jacob J. Stone of this city. 
These géntlemen have introduced a new process for 
working metallic ores, which seems destined to supersede 
all other methods, and the mill in question forms a part 
of the apparatus. The scientific skill and persistent 
labor bestowed upon these inventions, which involve both 
chemical and mechanical means, reflect great credit 
upon the inventors. 

The pulverizer may properly be called an air mill, and 
the principle of pulverization consists in the attrition of 
particles subjected to its action. A rapid rate of revolu- 
tion is communicated to substances placed in the peri- 
pheral space of the mill, and they are speedily reduced to 
a very fine dust, which is blown into a box or chamber by 
an air current. The most refractory substances, not 
malleable, like bones, quartz, shells, mineral coal, etc., 
are rapidly reduced to powder in this mill. 

It has been found applicable to the pulverization of 
drugs, roots, barks, ete., and the inventors are having 
constructed some mills propelled by man power, which 
will be of great service to druggists, chemists, ete. They 
will supply a great want, and afford facilities to druggists 
for bringing articles into the form of a fine dust rapidly 
and with small labor. The cost will probably be such as 
to bring them within thé reach of most in the trade. 

Bag ga 

Sopa WATER. — Priestly was the first who impregnated 
water with carbonic acid gas. This was about the year 
1767, or one hundred years ago. He found that fixed air 
could be liberated from chalk or marble by the action of 
oil of vitriol, and he contrived apparatus for impregnat- 
ing water with its own weight of gas, and thus manufac- 
tured the first soda water ever used. 

He ventured to recommend the use of a gas, as a bey- 
erage, which produced the most deadly effects when 
breathed into the lungs. A gas which is deleterious 
to inhale, is healthful and grateful when received into the 
stomach. This is a curious physiological fact. 


New Mertnop or propucine Caustic PoTasH AND 
Sopa.—It affords much gratification to be able to an- 
nounce the discovery of a new method for.the cheap 
production of potash and soda. By the discovery of a 
new method of producing fluosilicic acid on a large scale 
and at low cost, it is made, with great advantage, to take 
the place of sulphuric acid in the great industries of 
potash and soda. This discovery is first made known 
through the chemical department of the Paris exhibition. 

M. Tessie de Mothay, of Sarrebruch, France, have con- 
structed furnaces on a great scale for the production, first, 
of fluoride of silicium and fluosilicic acid; second, of 
caustic and carbonate of potash, extracted by the action 
of fluosilicic acid from the chloride of potassium of the 
Stasfurth mines. By means of the apparatus employed, 
they are enabled, at the present time, to deliver a ton of 
potash per day at a cheap rate to the trade. 

In Class 51, of the Great Exhibition, is exhibited a com- 
plete plan of the works, with bottles containing fluosilicic 
acid of 180° of fluosilicate, of potash, of soda, of bary- 
tes, ete. 

Chemists only a few years ago would have refused to 
believe that one could procure so easily and certainly, 
and on so large a scale, fluosilicic acid; a product hith- 
erto confined to the laboratory, but now destined to 
modify, in the most successful manner, one of the most 
important of modern industries. 

To the agriculturist this discovery is full of promise. 
If potash can be furnished cheaply, it will be of great 
service to husbandry, as well as to the industrial arts. 

Se 

[> The microscopes which have been sent to so many 
of our patrons are very interesting when used in connec- 
tion with the evening lamp. By placing the object upon 
the little lens and holding it up to a bright light, it can 
be very distinctly seen and studied. Children enjoy the 
use of the microscope as well as adults, and no more 
profitable amusement can be afforded them. 

A bit of human hair under it discloses the coloring 
matter and its structure; the dust from a butterfly’s wing, 
the mites from cheese, or the animalcules from water, are 
very interesting. By taking a glass of rain-water and 
placing in it some tufts of grass or water-cress, and 
allowing it toremain in a warm place until it ferments, 
or becomes putrid, the little animals will be developed in 
great abundance. As much of the water as can be held 
upon the head of a pin and placed upon the glass, will 
afford a fine display. 


{(> It is remarkable that the State authorities should 
be required to destroy seized alcoholic liquors. By the 
simple process of distillation the worthless parts could 
be separated from the alcohol, and that obtained in a 
pure state for use in the arts. Poor whiskeys and bran- 
dies usually yield from 30 to 45 per cent. of alcohol, the 
market price of which is $4.00 per gallon. Probably the 
State loses, by this wanton waste of alcohol, more than 


$50,000 per annum. 
—— 


REAGENTS, AND APPARATUS FOR TESTING URINE.— We 
have arranged some neat cases containing all the reagents 
and apparatus necessary for qualitative examination of 
Acetic, 
nitric, muriatic, ammonia, sol. sulph. copper, liquor 


urine. The case contains chem. pure acids. 
potassa, test papers, urinometer, two boxes assorted 
The 
case is a neat one, and sufficiently strong for all practical 
purposes. The price is $6.00 for the whole, and the case 
will be sent to any address by express, upon receiving the 


test tubes, watch glasses, lamp, glass rods, etc. 


price by mail. Directions for testing urine accompany 
the box. 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE FARM AND THE SEA.— Messrs. A. 
Williams & Co., the well-known publishers and book- 
sellers of this city, have reproduced, in book form, under 
the title of Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea, the 
of the 
Sea, Chemistry of a Kernel of Corn, Chemistry of a Bowl 
of Milk, ete. 
liar chemical essays were received by the readers of the 


articles published in the Journal, Chemistry 


The unusual favor with which these fami- 


Journal, and by the readers of numerous other publica- 
tions into which they have been copied, induced us to 
consent to their reappearance in the more convenient 
form of a book. They occupy, however, but a small 
portion of the volume, as three essays which have not 
appeared in the Journal fill two thirds of its pages. 
These, Chemistry of the Farm, Chemistry of the Dwelling, 
The latter 
Our aim has 


and Chemistry of the Sun, are in part new. 
essay has not before appeared in print. 
been, in these essays, to present the interesting and won- 
derful facts of scienee in a familiar way, so as to interest 
and instruct those not specially acquainted with its tech- 
nicalities. The book is elegantly printed and bound, and 
may be had of Messrs. Williams & Co., or of most book- 
sellers in cities and towns. 


—1 


SoLuTION oF CARBOLIC ACID AND CARBOLATE OF 
Limre.— These articles have had a very extended trial 
as disinfectants in this section, and are proved to be 
invaluable. The solution is found by undertakers to 
preserve corpses longer and more perfectly than any 
other agent. Physicians will perform a good service by 
calling the attentionsof this class to the great merits of 
Sol. of Carbolic Acid. We have it ready prepared in 
gallon and three-gallon demijohns of the proper strength, 
with full directions for its use. Carbolate of Lime is ex- 


cellent for stables, cesspools, cellars, and for disinfecting 
all sources of impurity. We have this in boxes of 10 lbs., 
which cost but $1.25 per box. 


Se 


Book sotices. 

We have received from Lindsay and Blakiston, Phila- 
delphia, the publishers, a Treatise on the Art of Manwfac- 
turing Soap and Candles, by Adolph Ott, Ph. D. The 
manufacture of soap and candles in the United States is 
a great industrial interest, and we are pleased to have 
placed in our hands a treatise so thorough and complete 
as is this of Dr. Ott. 
the details of the manufactures are given, with many 
cuts, illustrative of apparatus employed. All interested 
in the manufacture of soap and candles should procure 
this book, 

We have also received, from the same house, The Art 
of Perfumery, by 8. Piesse. This is an exceedingly use- 
ful treatise to druggists and perfumers. All the interest- 
ing processes employed in preparing perfumery are fully 
given, and the formule for extracts, colognes, medicated 
waters, are very clearly presented. We presume our 
druggist friends will be pleased to know that this 
important treatise is placed within their reach. 

L. & B. also have sent us a Treatise on the Practice of 
Medicine, by Edwin R. Maxon, M.D. This treatise was 
first published in 1861, and has been long enough in the 
hands of students and the medical profession to have its 
merits known and understood. 

Dr. Maxon’s work is used largely as a text-book, and is 

egarded as very clear and comprehensive in its style 
and arrangement, and is worthy a.place in all medical 
libraries. 

The American Naturalist, a popular Illustrated Maga- 
zine of Natural History. Salem, Mass., Essex Institute. 


It is eminently practical, and all | 


The city of Salem is fortunate in having not only an 
Institute of Natural History, which, in its museum and 
collections of objécts, is hardly second to any in the 
country, but in having a corps of indefatigable men, 
young and middle aged, engaged in extending the boun- 
daries of science. The industry and intelligent zeal of 
these gentlemen is worthy of all commendation, and the 
results of their labors are of the highest importance to 
the cause of true science. One of the important reswilts 
is seen in the new magazine, the name of which is given 
above. It is a most interesting and useful publication, 
and we most heartily commend it to the attention of our 


intelligent readers. Terms, $3.00 per year, monthly. 


et Somes ot 
PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 
{t= Any one sending us the names of three subscribers 


with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal 


Free for one year. 


(t= For five subscribers we will send the petite micro- 
scope. 

(> For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for students, 
the best elementary treatise yet published. 

(<> For one hundred subscribers, we will send a com- 
plete set of chemicals, together with test tubes, alcohol 
lamp, stirring rods, etc., suitable for performing experi- 
ments in Stockhart’s 

{> Physicians, 
lads, etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will 
The 


interesting character of the Journal, together with its 


Chemistry. 


students, clerks in drug stores, young 
find the labor much easier than they anticipate. 


low subscription price, will lead almost every one of in- 
telligence to become its patron. It is the only journal 
of practical chemistry published in the United States. 
We will furnish, to those sending for them, specimen 


copies of any one or all the numbers. 


Medicine wid Pharmacy. 


ON THE SEVERAL MODES OF ADMINISTERING 
COD LIVER OIL. 


BY JOSEPH ADOLPHUS, M.D. 


Cod oil to many stomachs is exceedingly nauseous, and 
it is with difficulty that such persons are induced to take 
it. This is particularly so of the darker shades of the oil. 
Often it is a severe task on the physician to devise ways 
and means whereby an intolerant stomach may be in- 
duced to retain it. 

The greatest objection I have encountered is the com- 
plaint many persons make, that they ‘‘taste the oil for a 
long time after taking it.” This is induced by three 
causes: lst, a deep-seated prejudice against the oil; 2d, 
a singular state of the nervous coat of the stomach, 
which prevents the digestion of the oil; and, 3d, from 
idiosynerasy. The first is overcome by persistence, cau- 
tious management and small doses of the oil. I have 
often commenced on five drops of oil three times a day, 
increasing by one or more drops on each occasion, till I 
have got the stomach accustomed to and tolerate the oil 
in 3ss.. doses. Three cases in particular, delicate 
females, who so utterly rejected the oil as to have severe 
seasons of nausea come on even on “ mentioning oil to 
them.” 

I commenced by inducing these ladies to take five 
drops of oil and lime water three times a day. The effect 
was encouraging. The doses were gradually increased, 
and in eight days one did take a teaspoonful at a dose. 
In another the same dose was tolerated in two weeks. 
And the third succeeded in taking the same quantity in 
twenty-three days. At the expiration of forty days each 
took a tablespoonful three times per diem without any 
effort. These were the worst cases that have fallen under 
my care. 

The second is a specific form of dyspepsia engendered 


in the submucus tissue of the stomach. The digestiv 
force appears to be seriously disturbed. Acid emitations 
or cardialgia, or a peculiar form of neuralgia of the orga 
occurs, or the patient complains of a disagreeable weight 
in the “pit of the stomach,” or the action of the heart 

disturbed both in frequency and regularity. The symp 
thetic distribution coming from the semilunar ganglio 
and the lolor plexus and the pneumogastric nerve, for 
a dense network of nerve-tissue in the stomach. Whe 
any derangement is present, more particularly in the 
sympathetic centres, cod oil appears to be most obnoxious, 

and increases all the difficulty. This is overcome readily 
by the acetum opii (“Black drop”), or by acetate of mor= 
phia. , 

I have found the union of the oil with lime water just 
sufficient to form a soap, and flavored with oil of bitter- 
almonds, to be an excellent form. 

But opium appears to quiet the abnormal condition o 
tthe sympathetic ganglion, especially the prevertebral 
centre in front of the aorta and the plexus of the celiac 
axis. Saturated tincture of lobelia seeds, in very small 
dose, far short of nausea, with the morphia, act remarka 
bly well in many cases. I have frequently found that 
giving the oil but once a day, between supper and bed 
time, for the first week, and then adding a dose two hours 
after dinner, works well. Chewing a clove before taking 
the oil prevents the taste being impressed. An excellent 
remedy is the oxalate of cerium in this state of the sto- 
mach. I have repeatedly ordered it, either alone or with 
extract of conium, with the happiest results. Here I 
place my confidence. But I never neglect uniting the 
oil with the lime water. 

The third condition must be overcome by adding to the 
oil its bulk of glycerine. Chloroform thoroughly mixed 
with the oil by long agitation has overcome the difficulty, 
But it must never be lost sight of that, whenever any 
difficulty is experienced in taking the oil, it must be ad- 
ministered in very small doses, so as to gradually and cau- 
tiously accustom the stomach to the remedy. Further- 
more, in many cases, in which the oil was at first exceed 
ingly repugnant and disgusting, by perseverence and the 
cautious adoption of adjuvants, ete., all repugnance was 
eventually overcome, and the greatest benefit possible, 
was derived and experienced from its use. 

Often it occurs that the oil after its passage from th 
stomach into the duodenum causes a disturbance in th 
bowels.» I have relieved this by ordering, an hour after 
the oil is taken, the aromatic spirits of ammonia, At 
other times small portions of sulphur taken with the oil 
accomplish the purpose. But these cases are true cases 
of duodenal dyspepsia, and require treatment for that. 
To accomplish a cure in such cases I generally order: 
R Reduced Iron Dii., Hypophosphate Lime 3i., Hydras- 
tine Div. [verberin.— Ep.]; triturate well; take four to 
eight grains three times a day. A decoction of rhatany 
tuken several times a day works well. But if the tongue 
is red the hydrochloric acid with the tincture of iron is 
often the best remedy. If it is white, pasty, or broad and 
furred, I order bicarbonate of potassa and podophyllin, 
the latter in one-tenth grain dose, four or six times a day. 

In this duodenal disturbance opium and iodine are 
splendid remedies, and aid the oil digestion greatly. 
Thus: RK opii puly. gr. vi., iodine gr. ii., éxt. nux vomica 
gr. iv.; triturate well and make into twelve pills. One 
or two for a dose, repeated as often as needed, but nev er 
less than three times a day. | 

In taking cod oil it must never be forgotten that the 
diet must be of the most nourishing kind and easily di 
gested. But I cannot close without referring to the flour 
of malt as a part of the diet, especially of children, where 
there is any difficulty in the digestion of the oil; the malt 
flour made into pap with wheat flour and used as a con- 
stant food as nearly as is agreeable and consistent, during 
the first week, and sometimes even as late as into the 
third. 

By this means digestion of the oil will be most 
happily accomplished. In very many cases I have foun 
that in combining the cod oil aud the syrup of the ph 
phates of iron, quinine and strychnia, that both-we 
heightened in their therapeutic action and tonic effect. 

Hastings, Michigan, March, 1867. 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF NARCEINE. 
BY DR. EULENBERG, “4 


The following is translated in abstract from the Réper- 
toire de Pharmacie :— 

The doses of narceine commonly employed by Dr. 
Eulenberg for internal use were from one sixth to one half 
a grain; and for hypodermic use from one eighth to one 
fourth of a grain, With healthy persons these doses are 
generally followed by a slight narcotic effect, without any 
accompanying disagreeable subjective symptom, such as 
headache or gastric derangement. When used hypoder- 
mically it produced a sensation of burning at the place of 
puncture, but of little intensity and duration, a sensation 
in every case less evident than that caused by every other 
alkaloid (morphia, quinia, ete.). It never had any irritant 
effect ; but in patients with sensitive skins, when the in- 
jection was made on the face, it produced an cedematous 
swelling without redness at the place of puncture, which 
disappeared in from one to two days, leaving a somewhat 
sensitive and limited induration. Such an etfect has noth- 
ing in it of a peculiar nature, as it has been noticed after 
the injection of other alkaloids, as morphia, for example. 

Among the physiological effects of narceine which 
accompany the narcotism is its action on the circulation; 
this consists principally (contrary to the action of atropia) 
in a diminution of the pulse, succeeded some time after 
by an acceleration. In rare cases, the pulse is accelerated 


during its employment by twelve to sixteen strokes in a | 


minute. Its action on the cutaneous nervous system 
appears to resemble that of other narcotics, and produces 
its effects directly when used hypodermically, and indi- 
rectly, by acting on the centres, when given internally, 
The repeated use of internal doses often produces from 
one to two stools, sometimes even diarrhea, On the 
other hand, it appears to retard the appearance of the 
menses. M. Eulenberg concludes that, for sedative and 
hypnotic effects, narceine is preferable to every other 
substance. Besides its employment in some essentially 
neuralgic affections, its use is indicated in all cases where 
pain is a prominent symptom, as in articular affections, 
phlegmons, ocular lesions (iritis, keratitis, etc.), orchitis, 


blennorrhagic epididymitis, cystitis cirrhosis of the liver, | 


and in wounds, or after painful operations. In all these 
cases, narceine, when employed either internally or ex- 
ternally in the doses before mentioned, rapidly lessens 
the pain, and often produces a sleep of four, ‘five, and 


even nine hours, — sleep which is soft, tranquil, uninter- | 


rupted, and followed by a quiet awaking. These doses 
never give rise to any derangements or any poisonous 
effects. Although, by the use, of morphia, in numerous 
cases we obtain the same effects, it often fails; many dis- 
eases (especially among women) present, in fact, a kind 
of idiosyncrasy which renders the employment of mor- 
phia impossible; thus, by its internal use vomiting is pro- 
duced, or else the medicine causes, instead of a refreshing 
sleep, a state of great excitement, with distressing dreams, 
delirium, and convulsions; while, in some other diseases, 
morphia, without appreciable cause, produces only a very 
slight effect, or one of very short duration. The hypo- 
dermic employment of morphia renders it more active 
und more trustworthy, but it increases in a like degree all 
the inconveniences, and often gives rise to cephalalgia, 
faintings, vomitings, or profound collapse; often the 
sleep is very prolonged (according to Semeleder, fifty- 
four hours); and sometimes the effects of morphia are 
prolonged even for some days after the awaking. 

' Narceine, as an anodyne and narcotic, may be always 
employed in place of morphia, and is in every respect 
equal to it in value, and even in a great many cases is to 
be preferred to it. 

M. Eulenberg has not as yet had many opportunities of 
employing narceine in hemicrania, supra-orbital, trifa- 
cial, and crural neuralgias, but every time it was tried it 
produced a rapid cure. In hemicrania one sixth of a 
grain, taken at the commencement of the attack, pro- 
duced a sleep of several hours, followed by an awaking in 
perfect health. — London Pharm. Journ., Feb., 1867. 


——————— 


Ircurxe or Skriv rv Various Comprarnts. — Apply a 
lotion of bichloride of mereury, ex. g., hydr. bichlor. gr. 
i., aque destill. 3 y.; alcohol 3ij. ft. lotio.; apply this 
three times a day. The quantity may be increased or 
diminished according to the effect. 


“ACTION OF CARBOLIC ACID ON VITALITY, 


BY WM. CROOKES, F.R.S., LONDON, 


The action of carbolic acid on vitality has been tested 
in Various ways:— 

Cheese mites were immersed in water, where they 
lived for several hours. A few drops of a solution of car- 
bolic acid containing 1 per cent. added to the liquid, 
killed them instantly. 

An aqueous solution of carbolic acid was added to water 
in which a small fish was swimming. It proved fatal in 
a few minutes. 

A very minute quantity of a weak solution of carbolic 
acid was added, under the microscope, to water contain- 
ing various infusoria, such as bacteria, vibrios, spirilla, 
amcebea, monads, euglenwa, paramecia, rotifera, and 
vorticelle. The acid proved instantly fatal, arresting the 
movements of the animalcules at once. ‘These animal- 
cules are the almost invariable accompaniments of putre- 
factive fermentation. ‘he above experiment has been 
tried with putrid blood, sour paste, and decayed cheese, 


| and in every instance the destruction of vitality and the 


arrest of putrefaction have been simultaneous. 

Caterpillars, beetles, crickets, fleas, moths and gnats 
were covered with a glass, the inside of which was 
smeared with carbolie acid. The vapor proved quickly 
futal. It allays the pain caused by the stings of bees, 
wasps, hornets, and gnats, if applied pure, or in strong 
solution, to the wounded part. 

I find it recorded by Dr Lemaire and other observers 
that carbolic acid vapor will also kill flies, ants and their 
eggs, lice, bugs, ticks, acari, musquitos, aphides, butter- 
flies, earwigs, woodlice, cockchafers, centipedes, and 
other insects of this size; its vapor, however, does not 
appear to be strong enough to act injuriously on animals 
larger than mice. 
their bodies dry up m the air, and resist putrefaction for 
some time. 

From the intense aversion shown by all insects to the 
odor of carbolic acid, it is probable that the plentiful use 
of this agent would effectually preserve cattle from those 
terrible scourges met with in certain parts of Africa, the 
zimb and tsetse fly. The effects following the bite of the 
latter have been described to me as being almost identical 
with the symptoms of cattle plague. 

M. Lucien Baird, in speaking of the invasions of the 
large ants of Mexico, says that when one of their bat- 
talions threatens his house, he sprinkles a little carbolic 
acid in front of it. ‘he army immediately makes a de- 
tour to avoid the obstacle. 

When an animal is killed by the injection of a saturated 
aqueous solution of carbolic acid into its veins, cireula- 
tion is instantly arrested, the blood is not coagulated, and 
no alteration, either in the shape or the appearance of the 
globules, is detected under the microscope. ‘The only 
apparent change consists in the immobility of the globules. 

In the Annales de Chemie et de Physique for October 
last, there is a letter from M. Béchamp to M. Dumas, in 
which it is said that creosote appears to be the agent 
which most strongly opposes the development of organic 
ferments, but that it does not interfere with the living 
ferments or animaleules when they are once developed. 
This assertion is in direct opposition to all my experi- 
ments, about the accuracy of which I have no doubt what- 
ever, having submitted them to repeated tests. The 
powerful action which carbolic acid exerts on the phe- 
nomena of life is the most remarkable property which it 
possesses. It may be looked upon as the test proper for 
distinguishing vital from purely physical phenomena, 
and in most cases its action is characterized by the cer- 
tainty and definiteness of a chemical reagent. In the 
presence of carbolic acid the development of embryotic 
life is impossible, and before its powerful influence all 
minute forms of animal life must inevitably perish. 

It may be considered as definitely proved that the vapor 
of carbolic acid, in the atmosphere, exerts a special selec- 
tive power on all minute organisms possessing life. If 
the contagious matter of cattle plague is possessed of or- 
ganic vitality, as must be now admitted, it will be de- 
stroyed, beyond the possibility of revival, when brought 
into contact with the vapor. French experimentalists 
have repeatedly tested the influence of carbolic acid on vac- 
cine lymph. The vaccination with pure lymph was fol- 
lowed by the usual results, but in no single instance was 
any effect produced by the lymph containing carbolic acid 


When such animals are killed with it, | 


REPORT OF DR. TYLER OF THE M‘'LEAN ASYLUM 
FOR THE INSANE. 


We have read Dr. Tyler’s Report with much interest, 
and present to our readers the following extracts regard- 
ing the influence of alcoholic liquors in producing insan- 
ity. The Doctor remarks :— 

“The excessive drinking of wines and ardent spirits has 
brought insanity upon many persons during the last year. 
This indulgence seems to be increasing very greatly, and 
its consequences are indeed alarming. More persons, and 
chiefly young men, either positively insane or who have 
been seriously damaged mentally and physically by this 
cause, have come under our.professional observation, or 
have applied here for advice and relief during the last 
year than we can remember before in the same length o! . 
time. Excessive and continued drinking of wine leads tc 
a peculiar disease of the brain, not always manifested by 
any violent demonstrations of conduct, and is therefore 
very apt to be disregarded until entirely beyond cure. 
The same excess may bring the brain into a state in which 
any shock, whether of disappointment or chagrin, or loss 
of friends or property, will develop an utterly hopeless 
form of mental disease, but which would have been borne 
without breaking by a healthy organ. 

“ Eixcessive use of ardent spirits produces forms of men- 
tal disease, differeut in their manifestation and destructive 
in their tendency. 

“What the condition of an inebriate is, I need not de- 
scribe. It is well enough understood.” 


Oleanings 


FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS, 


MepicaTion By INHALATION. —M. Beclard, in a re- 
port made to the French Acad. de Medicine, states that 
nearly 30 quarts of a liquid may be injected into the 
bronchia of a horse in six hours, and will be absorbed 
without sensibly interfering with the respiratory func- 
tions. He also states that pulverized liquids reach the 
finest divisions of the bronchial tubes. As to the difti- 
culty in regulating the doses, M. Sales-Gizons, the inven- 
tor of the method by inhalation of pulverized liquids, 
claims that a drop is imbibed by the bronchi at each vol- 
untary inspiration. In many diseases of the respiratory 
passages this treatment is undoubtedly of great value. 
Whether it is of equal value in general diseases which 
find their entry into the body by these passages, is still a 
question to solve. 


A NEw society has been formed in Paris for the study 
of experimental therapeutics. Drs. 'Trousseau, Pidoux 
and Gueneau de Mussey are among the ofiicers. 


WARNING AGAINST THE SIMULTANEOUS PRESCRIPTION 
or CHLORATE OF PoTass AND lopipE or PoTasstuM.— 
M. Vee has demonstrated the danger of such practice by 
showing that the chlorate of potass gives up its oxygen, 
which forms with the iodide of potassium an iodate, 
whose toxic properties have been recently demonstrated 
by Melsen. — Gazette Medicale. 


SunLpHuric Acrp IN VineGAr.—Into the vinegar to be 
tested put a small quantity of starch, boil the solution 
down to half its original measure, then drop into it a very 
minute portion of iodine. If the vinegar is pure the 
usual blue will be shown, but if it be adulterated with 
sulphuric acid no such coloration will take place, because 
the action of this acid upon starch converts it into glu- 
cose or grape sugar. — German Paper. 


Eye washes containing acetate of lead haye been found 
to produce a precipitate of chloride of lead upon the cor- 
nea, which renders it dim and forms erosions upon it by 
destroying the epithelium. ‘The ulcers thus formed are 
very obstinate and worse than the original trouble.— J. 
Y. Med. Record. 


TRICHINOSIS.— The committee appointed by the Med. 
Soc. of Vienna to investigate this subject, have reported 
that the real source of infection lies entirely in the rat, 
and that trichinized meat is safe food when thoroughly 
roasted, boiled, salted, or smoked. The committee con- 
sisted of Professors Klob, Muller, and Wedl. 
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Formulae 


USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


Raisin WineE.— Wine may be made of raisins, an]. 


one which, if well made, will be far better than most of 
the sherry now obtainable. 


Let the raisins be well | 


washed and picked from the stalks; to every pound, thus 


prepared and chopped, add 1 quart of water which has 
been boiled and has stood till it is cold. Let the whole 
stand in the vessel for a month, being frequently stirred. 
Now let the raisins be taken from the cask, and let the 
liquor be closely stopped in the vessel. In the course of 


a month let it be racked into another vessel, leaving all 


the sediment behind, which must be repeated till it be- 


comes fine, when add to every 10 gallons, 6 lbs. of fine | 


sugar, and 1 doz. of Seville oranges, the rinds being pared 
very thin, and infused in 2 quarts of brandy, which should 
be added to the liquor at its last racking. Let the whole 
stand three months in the cask, when it will be fit for 
bottling; it should remain in the bottle for a twelve- 
month. To give it the flavor of Madeira, when it is in 
the’cask, put in a couple of green citrons, and let them 
remain till the wine is bottled. 


PRESERVING POLISHED STEEL FROM Rust. —A cor- 
respondent says that nothing is equal to pure parafline 
for preserving the polished surface of iron and steel from 
oxidation. The paraffine should be warmed, rubbed on, 
and then wiped off with a woollen rag. It will not change 
the color, whether bright or blue, and will protect the 
surface better than any varnish. 


Toot CrmMEent (STEHLE).—Gutta percha, 5 parts; 
white wax, 1 part; oil of cloves, a fewdrops. (Wittstein’s 
Vierteljahresschrift f. Pharmacie, p. 2, xiv.) Another 
(Sorel):— A light oxide of zine is prepared by moisten- 
ing the ordinary oxide with nitric acid, and then igniting 
it. Thus prepared, it is made into a soft paste with a so- 
ution of chloride of zinc, having a specific gravity 1.9 or 
2.0. This soft mass speedily acquires great hardness, 
which it permanently preserves. If a gray color is re- 
quired, the least trace of carbon may be used, got by 
holding the pestle with which the paste is made over the 
gas fora moment. A trace of sulphide of cadmium will 
produce a yellow tint. — Year Book of Pharmacy. 


VARNISH TO PREVENT Rust 1n IRonN AND STEEL.— 
M. A. Vogel, in Repertoire de Pharm., suggests that the 
oxidation of steel and iron instruments is very perfectly 
prevented by coating them with a varnish made by dis- 
solving one part of white wax in fifteen parts of benzine, 
and applying it by means of a brush. The very thin 
layer of wax forms a perfect covering for bright instru- 
ments, and, when needed, is easily removed. 


PastE ror LaneLs.—Melt one ounce of good glue 
with two ounces of white sugar and half an ounce gum 
in a dish on a spirit lamp; the glue must have macerated 
two hours in water; shake continually in four ounces of 
water; boil till the mass is a fluid; cover the labels with 
that paste, and let them dry. They could be used on 
ware and glass. 


CreMENT.— Alum and plaster of Paris, well mixed to- 
gether with water and used in the liquid state, will form 
avery useful cement. It will be found handy in the lab- 
oratory for many purposes, It forms a very hard compo- 
sition, and for fixing the brasses, etc., on paraffine lamps, 
nothing could be better. 


Users OF SULPHATE oF MAGNESIA.—A strong solution 
of sulphate of magnesia mixed with whitewash will pro- 
duce a beautiful white for ceilings of rooms in houses. 
It will, if used in the same way, be found useful for rifle 
targets. A small quantity of this salt used along with 


starch adds considerably to its stiffening powers, and | 


renders the articles, to a certain degree, fireproof. 


Liauip Buackinc.— Take ivory black 5 oz., molasses 


4 0z., sweet oil § oz.; triturate until the oil is perfectly | 


killed, then stir in gradually vinegar and beer bottom, of 
each { of a pint, and continue the agitation until the 
mixture is complete. 


II. Take ivory black 1 Ib., molasses 3 Ib., sperm oil 2 
oz., beer and vinegar each 1 pint; proceed as before. 


SARGENT’S PATENT SPONGE-PAD TRUSSES. 


These Trusses are designed to afford great comfort to 
the wearer, andin recent cases of rupture, promote a 
perfect cure. The Sponge-Pad brings all the parts 
around the hernial ring in apposition, and by gentle 
pressure prevents the protrusion of the intestine. The 
spring of wire is sufficiently elastic to keep it in place, 
without exerting unnecessary and dangerous pressure, 
It is light, and by its peculiar construction affords per- 
fect ventilation while in contact with the body. 

DIRECTIONS. The temper of the truss spring is such 
that it permits of being bent and adjusted to any form 
of the body. In adjusting it, the pad must be brought ~ 
forward far enough, by bending the springs, to cover 
the rupture perfectly ; and there must be spring or pres- 


sure sufficient to hold the sponge in place.. If the intestine is inclined to slip down, after it is put on, the pad may be inclined in towards the body, by bending 
the two wires connected with it. By placing it over the edge of a thin board, or the upper part of a chair, it may be easily aoe safely inclined cates a 
little. In adapting this truss, the great idea is to have it comfortable and of sufficient pressure to keep up the rupture. The dag not rest aataned ’ 
until this is accomplished. He must mould the truss, and bend it with deliberation and care until it fits even and is comfortable. Ae is better 2 wear it next 
the skin, and below the hips. The strap may be fastened by the button. so as to hold it firmly in place.. If the sponge needs cleansing at any time, it may be 
taken off, washed in warm water, and put in place again. The swivel-joint enables the truss to be used upon the right or left side. ; 

Umbilical Hernia, as occurring in the case of infants and others, is treazed with Dr. SARGENT’S ELASTIC BAND TRUSS. This is placed around the iy 
closely, and fastened by straps with buckles. ‘The sponge-pad is placed over the hernia so as to cover it and cause adherence around the ring. ‘The pad is 
loceste attached to the elastic band, and may be moved to any desired point by cutting the thread. Adjust this with reference to comfort, and do not have the 
pressure (00 tight. Hardly a case of infantile rupture will fail to be permanently cured by the judicious application of this truss. 

‘The price of the Inguinal Truss is $4.50; the Umbilical Truss, $2. A discount will be made to Dealers who purchase by the dozen or gross, 


ORDERS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 


TAS. R. NICHOLS & CO.-, BOSTON. 


Local Anasthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 


on application, 


A PAMPHLET, 


Containing two articles by dis- 


i 
i 


tinguished foreign authority on 


i 


Aa | 


AASILYUNHS 2 NVWAOO 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 

An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHarpson of London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. Brartow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 

“TJ have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gaye 
you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 
required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 
answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Rhigolene,for Local Anzsthesia, per bottle . $100 | Hypodermic Syringes ss a et eas - $450 to 16.00 © 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated ‘ 8 50 | Miller’s Intra-Uterine Searificator . é ed x 7 00 

« Be Disarticulating . . . 9:00 eae ie ae «(in case) postpaid. 8 50 
Laryngoscopes, complete 4 5 . . 1600 to 2800 | Aisthiometers . Be ie ee A A : - 350to 500 
Simple Throat Mirrors - ° . . . : . 150 | Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments _. ,: 150to 400 © 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . » «+ « 1000} French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00 
Hols: Dilator® cet cau sot aeEetmenis: | Commo CG Od ie oe od re st day only 5 00 
Barnes’ “ DRA Be Uo olin tyhfe RAMOS nlepagnnl 0:00 ae uy ee “female for “‘ J 400 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . ‘ ‘ & 0 ‘ : : 14 00 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid $y the + 400 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and | 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Oioscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers, 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. i ? 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported’to order. Prices on 
application. : 

ss All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. De 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature and other deformities, made to order. 
Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 

Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 

A COUNTRY DRUG STORE AND PHYS 

CIAN’S PRACTICE for Sale, for cash. Is an excellent 
opportunity for a physician. Address, 


L. B. COMINGS, M.D., 
Keeseyille, Essex Co., N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE VARNISH.—I. Take India rubber in shav- 
ings 1 ounce, naphtha 2 lbs.; digest at a gentle heat till 
dissolved, and strain. 

II. Take India rubber 1 ounce, drying oil 1 quart; dis- 
solve by as little heat as possible, employing constant 
stirring, then strain. 

Il. Take linseed oil 1 gallon, dried white copperas and 
sugar of lead, of each 3 ounces, litharge 8 ounces; 
boil, with constant agitation, till it strings well, then cool 
slowly, and decant the clear. If too thick, thin it with 
drying linseed oil. 

The above are used for balloons, gas bags, ete. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 


Boston. Drugs, Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
ete., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted or 
dusted by careful and experienced millers. : 


Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city on re- 


ceipt of order, 
F J. C, PIERCE, Agent, 
E, C, Pierce, Secretary. a4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


This Journal presents unusual facilities for making known 
such articles as are of use to physicians, druggists, chemists, 
manufacturers, artists, etc., etc. Kach number is read by at 
least 25,000 persons, residing in all parts of the country. It not 
only circulates largely in the N. E. States, but in all the others. 
It has 2,000 paid subscribers in the State of New York alone, 
outside of the city. No advertisements will be admitted that 
are in any sense empyrical. Zerms: 40 cents a line, first inser- 
tion; 30 cents for each subsequent insertion. Special contracts 
made for large advertisements. 


Fumiliay Chemistry. 


PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC, 


The season of the year has again come round when 


many delicious fruits have reached maturity and are 
ready to be gathered for use. The decay of small, soft | 
berries and fruits commences. almost at the very moment 
when full ripeness is attained, and therefore the season 
in which they can be enjoyed fresh from the plants and 
vines is a brief one. Fortunately, methods have been 
devised by which much of the freshness and delicacy of | 
taste and aroma of fruits may be retained for months, or 
even years, and thus they can be enjoyed out of season as | 
well as in season. | 
The plan of preserving fresh fruits and vegetables by 
boiling, and then hermetically closing the can or vessel, 
is, after all, not a very modern notion. As long ago as | 
the times of Gay Lussac, the celebrated chemist, it was 
practised. ‘Appert, a Frenchman, practically tested the 
process in 1760, and Gay Lussac wrote a report upon the 


subject. We have, in our day, invented some very con- 


venient and cleanly glass jars, and other vessels suited to | 


the purpose; but little improvement has been made in 
The ex- 
tent to which the preserving of fruits, vegetables, meats, 


methods of preserving perishable substances. 


etc., is carried on in the United States is perfectly enor- 
mous. 


upon the tables of those even in moderate circumstances, 


all the year round, and if carefully placed in air-tight 


vessels they are surprisingly fresh and palatable. 

The exclusion of the a7 is an indispensable condition 
to their perfect keeping. Why is this? It was long sup- 
posed to be owing to the exclusion of oxygen, which forms 
so large a constituent of common air, and which is the 
grand agent of destruction in all forms of organized 
bodies. But decay is not due to this alone. In excluding 
the air, we not only shut out oxygen, but the germs of cor- 
ruption and decay which float in the air. We may boil 


meat or vegetables, and admit air that has been heated 


| to 800° to the preserving vessel, and they will undergo 


no change. This temperature destroys the living germs, 
or spores, which are found in the atmosphere at all times 
in immense numbers, and which ‘act as a ferment, in- 
ducing putrefactive change. 

These corpuscles or spores are exceedingly minute, the 


largest having a diameter of only 1-2000th of an inch. In 


| form some of them are spherical, others oval; some are 


opaque, others altogether translucent. Microscopic in- 
vestigation has solved many difficult problems in this 
interesting field of inquiry, and itis as yet hardly entered 
upon. 

In preserving fruits and vegetables it is very important 
that the heat should be carried sufficiently high to destroy 
all germs of decay, and so change the chemical equilibrium 
of the juices as to prevent spontaneous fermentation in 
the substances themselves. The boiling point, or 212° 


Summer vegetables and fruits are now found | 


F., is sufficient. Let the fruit just boil in the preserving 
vessels, and then hermetically seal them, and the work is 
done. If care and skill is used in the labor, little or no 
sugar is required. The preservation is certain, if the 
work is perfect. Several preserving compounds have 
been invented and used to some extent; but, after ex- 
tended experiment in their employment, we cannot 
advise their use. They are all alkaline sulphites, or solu- 
tious of sulphurous acid. A solution of bi-sulphite of 
potassa, we believe, has been patented as a fruit-preserv- 


ing compound. The sulphites, to a certain extent, arrest 


| decay in fruits, but they leave a taste and odor which is 
| exceedingly unpleasant, and they destroy their rich 


flavor. 


ee 


[Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 


MINERAL COAL. 


BY R. B. HITZ, M.D., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(Concluded.] 


In the single coal-field of the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
valleys of Pennsylvania, there are at least one hundred and 
fifty square miles of coal land; and in most of that area 
there are six or seven workable coal-beds, whose united 
thickness cannot be less than sixty feet. The shape of 
the Wyoming Valiey, and the evidence, in my opinion, of 
its once having been a lake, and the flowing into it of a 
large river, have given rise to the impression, in the 
minds of many, that the large amount of vegetation 
preserved in these coal-beds must have been swept into 
it, at different and remote periods, by overwhelming 
floods. But such a theory cannot be correct. Ifit were, 
the coal, instead of being nearly pure carbon, as it now 
is, would have been mixed with sand, gravel, clay, and 
stone, in such large proportions as to render the coal 
comparatively useless. There is, indeed, abundant evi- 
dence of overwhelming floods or drifts, but not of vege- 
table matter. The materials of such drifts have been the 
clay, sand, and gravel which now compose the rocks 
intervening between the beds of coal. The vegetable 
matter composing the beds themselves is too pure to 
have been disturbed by such drifts, except to be covered 
by them; and thus the conclusion irresistibly follows, 


| that the vegetation in question must have been buried 


where it grew. 

Our minds\are prepared, then, to understand the next 
prominent fact bearing upon this question, and it is this: 
Under every coal-bed, and immediately in contact with 
the coal, is always to be found a stratum of what miners 
call fire-clay. Its thickness, hardness, and color, of 
course, vary. Sometimes, and most generally, it is 
found in the form of a slaty rock; but, whatever its 
color or consistency, the same material is always found 
under every coal-bed, whatever its thickness. Its nature 
is always that of a clayey soil, in which the vegetation of 
the coal took root, and began to grow; for, upon close 
examination, it is found to be full of the fossil impres- 
sions of the roots and the twigs of the coal vegetation 
which once grew from its bosom. : 

These facts are suggestive; and our minds are natur- 
ally turned from them to the process of a coal-bed’s forma- 
tion upon this theory. It is not, however, a mere theory ; 
for we can point to well-known facts for its illustration. 
The formation of peat-beds is strikingly analogous. We 
are familiar with them in this country. They are in a 
great degree the products of a species of moss called by 
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botanists Sphagnum Paluster. Like some other kinds of 
moss, its roots annually die, while the top continues to 
live and grow, by sending out new roots above those de- 
cayed. In this way, a year’s growth is annually added to 
the thickness of the bed; and this is so well understood 
by the workmen, that, in some localities where it is an 
object to preserve the bed, the sod containing this moss 
is carefully removed, and, after a stratum of peat of 
uniform thickuess is taken from the bed for use, the sod 
is replaced, that the bed may be renewed. This peat is 
cut out in blocks, stacked, covered, and dried for fuel. 
It burns well when dry, and answers a good purpose for 
fuel. I have seen specimens of peat from Canada, por- 
tions of which seemed to be fibrous, as would most natur- 
ally be anticipated; but the other end of the block, which 
doubtless was the lower end, as it was in the bed, very 
strongly resembled bituminous coal in odor and appear- 
ance. Besides the moss already referred to as the prin- 
cipal vegetable concerned in the formation of peat, there 
are about forty other varieties which help its growth in 
some degree; but they are all of small stature, mere 
weeds, rushes, etc.; while the fossil remains of the coal 
flora exhibit about four hundred different kinds, of all 
sizes, from the smallest to the largest of trees. 

These facts, therefore, present a difficulty in the case 
of coal-beds which does not exist in the case of peat; and 
yet this difficalty may be solved by another appeal to facts. 

In the Geological Reports of New Jersey is a full and 
particular description of the cedar swamps in the southern 
part of that State. In these swamps there is generally a 
thick growth of timber, and the report says, — 

“The soil in which these trees grow is a black earth 
or mud, varying in depth from two or three to twenty or 
more feet, and is composed of vegetable matter, which, 
when dry, is easily burnt, and the amount of ashes left 
is exceedingly small. In two trials which we made, the 
amount of ashes left from the dry earth was only one half 
per cent. When this earth is open to the sun and rain, 
it decays rapidly; but when covered with a growth of 
trees, and so shaded that the sun does not penetrate to 
the ground, it increases rapidly, from the annual fall of 
leaves, and from the twigs und small trees which die and 
fall. A log, sawed at both ends, was recently found 
entirely buried in the swamp, and was known to have 
been cut within the memory of men familiar with the 
place. Other trees were also found in great abundance, 
at all depths in the earth, quite down to the solid ground. 
Men are annually engaged in digging them out and con- 
verting them into rails and shingles. Some of these 
buried trees are found with the roots upturned, as if 
blown down by the winds; while others are broken off, 
as if they had stood and decayed until too weak to sup- 
port their own weight.” 

Another significant fact is developed by this survey. 
It is found that, in the southern parts of New Jersey, the 
land is sinking; and this is proved by portions of these 
swamps being under sea water, with these trees yet 
standing where they grew, but killed by the effect of 
salt upon them. Certainly they never started into life 
and grew to their present size under water; and there- 
fore the land in that region must have been sinking below 
its former level. 

Now, suppose these cedar swamps shall continue to 
subside, until their timber shall have all fallen, and the 
ocean shall have thrown over them beds of sand and 
gravel hundreds of feet in thickness, what is to hinder 
their twenty or forty feet of carbon being in time com- 
pressed, hardened, and converted into coal, if they con- 
tinue to sink? Every one must see the probability of 
such a result, in fact, the almost certainty of it; for in 
England coal-beds not only exist under the sea, but are 
mined for more than a mile under the ocean in several 
localities. 

If we are convinced of the probability of such a forma- 
tion, we can then understand why it is that at the bottom 
of a coal-bed we find the ancient fire-clay or soil in which 
the vegetation commenced, and at the top, impressions 
of leaves, twigs, ete. Along the roofs of some coal-beds 
the fossil remains of trees seventy or eighty feet long are 
found; consequently, if a coal-bed has been so formed, 
the bottom of it is exactly the place to find the clay, and 
the top to find the changed vegetation. 

We have seen that the mud of these swamps is full of 
trees that have lived out their time, and are thus buried 
beneath the surface. We also know they possess a power 


of still resisting the elements of decay. In aid of this 
power come the preserving qualities of the carbon in 
which they are embedded, and their exclusion from the 
oxygen of the air, the great destroyer of organic sub- 
stances. Can they ever become mineral coal? We know 
not, it is true, the details of their future history, but we 
can look at the past. On beds of cannel-coal, whole trees 
of all sizes, with roots, branches, leaves, and seeds, are 
found carbonized and forming fair specimens of that kind 
of coal. Its name is an English corruption of the word 
candle, and is given because it burns with great freedom, 
affording a substitute for candle-light in many a cottage 
home of England. 

This coal was first discovered in England. It is now 
found in this country in Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
In addition to this, there is the brown coal of Europe. 
Geologists speak of it as formed by vast accumulations 
of trees, buried by inundation under beds of clay, sand, 
and gravel. ‘Che woody parts have probably undergone 
a certain degree of vegetable fermentation and pressure 
of incumbent earth, and thus have become carbonized 
and consolidated, 

I have thus endeavored to notice the outlines and 
strong points of the evidence by which those who have 
cxamined the subject carefully and thoroughly have been 


convinced of the vegetable origin of mineral coal. Inj 


the minds of most men this is now a settled question. 
There are other qyestions of great interest which arise 
at once upon the foundation of this theory. 

In the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, there are coal 
strata whose united thickness is at least sixty feet. We 
are all familiar with its solid structure; and if, as we 
suppose, it has a vegetable origin, its solidity must be 
owing to the great pressure of the overlaying earth and 
rocks. What, then, must have been the original thick- 
ness of those ancient vegetable deposits which, thus 
compressed, present now such a great thickness of 
coal: 

The coal-beds of England, not thinner than our own, 
cover nearly one third of that island. ‘hose of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains are supposed 
to cover an area of 133,000 square miles; and this is but 
a small part of all the coal in the world. 

Where, then, we may well ask, could all this vegetable 
matter, forming these vast beds of coal, have come from ? 
The question, it is true, may not be answered satisfac- 
torily to every one, but we are not without a guide in the 
inquiry. 

A forest tree of the first class contains a large mass of 
vegetable matter. A portion of this can be placed in a 
retort, and, by heat, all its resinous and volatile matter 
can be expelled, leaving its carbon or charcoal of the 
same shape and size as the piece of wood subjected to 
the process. And if it were practicable to subject the 
whole tree, just as it stands, to a similar distillation, we 
could then see at a glance its whole perfect anatomy or 
framework of carbon, and better realize the massiveness 
of the material. 

Applied to such a structure, the question, Where did 
all this carbon come from? has more of significance 
and difficulty. Carbon, with all the other elements, was 
formed by the Creator, it is true; but here is a large 
towering column of carbon, that was not standing here a 
century ago. Whence and how was it gathered up and 
raised into this elevated structure ? 

We know that about the roots of such a tree there is 
carbon in the vegetable mould or in the soil; but not 
enough within reach of its roots to build up such a huge 
column. Besides this, there seems to be no loss of carbon 
in the soil at its roots. On the contrary, the tree itself 
adds its annual contribution to that deposit, increasing 
its thickness from year to year, as we have seen in the 
case of the cedar swamp; and this annual deposit is over 
and above what is annually retained in the tree. It can- 
not produce or cast off more carbon than it receives; 
and, as it receives little from the ground on which it 
stands, we have forced upon us the conclusion that its 
carbon is derived mainly from the atmosphere; that its 
leaves gather it from every breeze: and yet in our atmo- 
sphere there is scarce a trace of free carbon to be found. 

We know that it exists; that myriads of living beings 
are constantly exhaling a gas surcharged with carbon, 
and inhaling the life-preserving oxygen. This is fur- 
nished by plants; and thus we see that one kingdom, in 
the order of Providence, is made to sustain the other. 


We also know that carbon is one of the simple elements 
supplied to us by the Creator, but we cannot yet under- 
stand the process of its distribution, nor all the move- 
ments and changes to which it has been subjected. 

We look back to the time when, at the commencement 
of the coal formations, no oxygen-breathing animal could 
have lived upon our planet; and we judge of that period 
by the fact that no fossil remains of any land animal have 
come down to us from the coal period, while the remains 
of those once living in water are abundant. 

We have evidence that the vegetation of the coal period 
was most abundant, and of very rapid growth and decay. 
it was the production of a much warmer temperature 
and a more humid atmosphere than our own; and, 
when we reflect upon its peculiar character, its rapid 
growth, and the almost inconceivable amount necessary 
to form our coal-beds, we are deeply impressed with the 
conviction that the atmosphere at that period was over- 
burdened with carbon, derived, much of it, probably, 
from the disturbed volcanic condition of the earth. Car- 
bonic acid gas now bubbles up from many a mineral 
spring, issues from thousands of yoleanic fissures; and 


the Lake of Solfatara, in Italy, to this day, sends forth’ 


immense quantities of it from its depths. 

Traces of extinct volcanic action are visible all over 
the earth; and though the ancient crater can be pointed 
out in many sections, yet the upheaved rock of our moun- 
tains attests the great energy of the disturbing power to 
which they have been subjected; and we ean thus under- 
stand the great probability that in those early days the 
atmosphere may have been loaded with carbon sufticient 
to nourish the rankest vegetation. 


ANALYSIS OF WATERS. 


The glass case, at the great exhibition, of M. Robinet, 
of Paris, 3 Rue de l’Abbaye Saint-Germain, formerly 
President of the Academy of Medicine, is distinguished 
from his neighbors by the fact that he sells nothing, 
that he gives away all the products he obtains, —that is 
to say, his numerous analyses of waters, —aud he limits 
himself to the task of soliciting new ones, which he ana- 
lyzes in succession, and gives gratuitously the results of 
his analyses to those who send the samples. He even 
goes so far as to give bottles of certain waters to those 
who, for particular reasons, would be interested in 
knowing the nature of those in their neighbourhood ; 
aud he bears the expense of carriage, bottles, etc., even 
if they are sent to the other end of the world. What mo- 
tive has induced M. Robinet to make so many great 
sacrifices, and to give himself so much labor? Nothing 
is more simple to answer. He has undertaken to fill up 
a void in the physical history of our country ; he has 
given to science, industry, agriculture, and public salu- 
brity, a Hydrographic Dictionary of France. here exist 
undoubtedly, already, numerous documents from which 
such a work might be compiled ; but they are scattered 
about and incomplete. The “Geographical Dictionary” 
no longer exists. The work of 221 pages, published 
under this title, in 1787, by M. Mothey, Geographer to 
the King, did not fulfil the required result. M.Robinet 
set courageously to this task after the work he had per- 
formed as reporter to the commission of inquiry for the 
diversion of the waters of the Dhuys. He proposes to 
treat of soft or potable waters in a statistical, geographi- 
cal, geological, chemical, economical, hygienic, and 
agricultural point of view. A first essay, already pub- 
lished, devoted to the study of the basin of the Marne, 
amply proves that the author will complete his pro- 
gramme. 

In his glass case we find a hundred specimens of 
water, and one of the labels bears the number 2082. In 
fact, M. Robinet has analyzed more than 2000 waters ! 
His exhibition is only intended to invite remittances of 
water from the four quarters of the globe We would 


say that his appeal has already been responded to, for - 


we find in the galleries waters from London, the Danube, 
ete.; and there is every reason to hope that the geogra- 
phical dictionary especially devoted to France will also 
interest, in a greater or less degree, most of the foreign 
nations. We sincerely wish, that among the numerous 


' 
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pilgrims to this great fete of nations, some will not ob- 
ject to encourage his work and send specimens of waters. 
The notation, for the representation of water courses, of 
M. Robinet, is well worthy the attention of hydrographic 
and other engineers ; his new system gives immediately 
a very exact idea of the direction, extent, inclination, 
and other essential characters of water courses. In order 
that the remittance of water to be examined may be 
complete, it should comprise the waters of the rivers, 
brooks, and wells, with the nature of the soil in which 
they rise, drainage water, rain water collected in an 
earthenware or porcelain vessel, and drinking water 
from the public fountains. 


St 
UTILIZATION OF HORSE CHESTNUTS. 


M. Emile Genevoix, 14 Rue des Beaux Arts, exhibits 
feculous seeds and fruits containing from 1 to 10 per 
cent. of different oils which play an important part in 
alimentation. Disseminated between the grains of 
starch, these oils can be extracted by means of sulphuret 


of carbon, chloroform, benzole, ether, ete. M. Genevoix 


substituted for these solvents, firstly, carbonization by 
sulphuric acid, which in spite of the high temperature 
produced, set the fatty matters at liberty, without de- 
stroying them, in a state easily soluble in menstrua, or 
able to be obtained in a greater quantity by distillation. 

But this method was too costly when it was used on 
the large scale, and it has given place in the factory of 
M. Genevoix to an industrial process which allows the 
production by tons weight of the oil of some fruits, very 
abundant and without value,—the horse-chestnut for 
example. Bought at 40 or 50 fr. the ton, the finest 
chestnuts are rasped, submitted to a full fermentation, 
boiled in ten times their weight of water, and trans- 
formed into glucose by the addition of 2 per cent. of 
sulphuric acid. The liquor, freed from insoluble portions, 
is submitted to a slow ebullition, which allows the oil to 
agglomerate at the surface, particle by particle. Drawn 
off and filtered, this oil is sold to the publie without 
any addition. For ten years past, the average quantity 
of oil manufactured in the chemical works at Romain- 
ville has been 600 kilogrammes, extracted from fifty or 
sixty tons of horse-chestnuts, which were bought from 
agriculturists for 2,500 to 3,000 fr. The wholesale price of 
the oil is 20 fr. Vegetable wax is separated from it 
under the form of stearine, margarine, etc. The water on 
which the oil floats, when neutralized, gives “syrup of 
glucose” and ‘horse-chestnut alcohol,” prepared for 
trade on a large scale. The fabrication of starch had 
to be abandoned, as the supply of horse-chestnuts was 
uncertain and insufficient. 

This fatty substance, very fluid, absorbable by the 
skin, has a place marked out in the therapeutics of 
the gout and rheumatism, In fact, the chestnut oil of 
M. Genevoix has been very efficacious, and enjoys a 
great success. — Chem. News. 

ESS 


NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING MEAT, 


M. Frangois Cerio, owner of the gastronomic establish- 
ment at Turin, has invented a method of preserving 
meat, flesh of all sorts, vegetables and fruit, and in gen- 
eral all substances usually treated by salt or saltpetre. 
This is so simple and efficacious that we are astonished 
it was not discovered and put in practice earlier. ‘The 
machine consists’of a receiver, able to preserve a vacuum 
when closed by a cover also impenetrable to the air. It 
is furnished at the top with two pipes, with stop-cocks 


| communicating one with the exhausting machine, the 


other with a vessel containing a solution of common salt 


| (with the addition of 2 to 5 per cent. of nitrate of potash 


or saltpetre, if the meat is required to take a high color). 
The cover being removed, the substance to be preserved 
is inserted; the vessel is then closed tightly, and the cock 
communicating with the exhanster is opened, and the 
vacuum is made, if possible, down to five millimetres 
pressure. The exhausting cock is then shut, and the 
brine cock is opened; the salt liquor is allowed to remain 
in contact with the substance to be preserved for a certain 
time, depending upon its mass, which never exceeds a 
‘ew minutes. The substance is then removed and hung 
1p to drain in a well-aired place; after a few days it is 
lry, and fit for putting in a case for sending off to any 
listance. 


Let me remark that, in proportion as the expansion 
proceeds, the food to be preserved swells up and increases 
in volume one third more than its original bulk. It is on 
account of this considerable opening of the pores or void 
spaces that the alimentary substance placed in contact 
with the saline liquors absorbs the necessary quantity for 
its preservation, if not indefinitely, at least long enough 
to warrant its expedition for a long voyage. 

Thus treated, the substance preserved loses absolutely 
none of its nutritive elements — fibrin, albumen, creatin, 
ete. It loses its color by drying, but the interior pre- 
serves the fresh tint, odor, and taste peculiar to it. When 
cooked, it retains very slight traces of salt. I can aftirm 
that, by this mode of preparation, the substances pre- 
pared keep all their natural properties and qualities, and 
are able to replace, without inconvenience, fresh food. 


See 


CoaL AND Gas.—It is not at all proved that our 
coal supply will run short for the next three or four 
hundred years, and in the meantime there will certainly 
be many discoveries made by which, if coal cannot be 
superseded altogether, its waste may be diminished. 
This is the most important problem; for nine tenths of 
the coal raised is absolutely wasted, so far as the utili- 
zation of the available force it is capable of exerting is 
concerned. Dr. Frankland, speaking of coal gas, says 
that physical science has as yet scarcely attempted to 
estimate the true light-giving power of any sample of 
gas; but it can be proved from the laws of conservation 
of force, that the light obtained by an argand burner is 
certainly less than the 1-265th of the light which could 
possibly be obtained from the same gas, consumed at the 
same rate. Our problem now should be, to try and get 
some of this enormously greater amount of light out of 
our gas. But we need not be dependent upon coal for 
gas. An ingenious Frenchman has lately propounded 
a brilliant idea. His theory (advanced through the me- 
dium of La Gazette Médicale de Lyon) is that all dead 
bodies of human beings are at present wasted, when 
they might as well be utilized by distillation into gas, 
for illuminating purposes. He remarks:— ‘Coal is be- 
ing exhausted; and since the human carcase is capable 


of supplying a gas of good illuminating power, why | : 19 y ; ( 
sion, he depends upon diffusion for the extraction of the 


should it not be employed to this end? In India the 
idea is already realized. By a process of combustion in 
retorts, a corpse of common dimensions may be made 
to yield twenty-five cubic métres of illuminating gas, 
which, at a cost of twenty-five centimes per cubic metre, 
would give a value of about eight francs for a body of 
ordinary size.” — Chem. News. 
ees 

HYDROGEN AND METEORITES. — Hydrogen has been 
recognized in the spectrum analysis of the light of the 
fixed stars, by Messrs. Huggins and Miller. The same 
gas constitutes, according to the wide researches of 
Father Secchi, the principal element of a numerous 
class of stars, of which a Lyre is the type. The iron 
of Lenarto has no doubt come from such an atmosphere, 
in which hydrogen greatly prevailed. This meteorite 
may be looked upon as holding imprisoned within it; 
and bearing to us, hydrogen of the stars. It has been 
found difficult, on trial, to impregnate malleable iron 
with more than an equal vclume of hydrogen, under the 
pressure of our atmosphere. Now, the meteoric iron 
gave up about three times that amount, without being 
fully exhausted. The inference is, that the meteorite 
has been extruded from a dense atmosphere of hydrogen 
gas, for which we must look beyond the light cometary 
matter floating about within the limits of the solar 
system. 


1 
Inpium THE Kine or CupmicaL Propucts.— At. the 
Paris Exhibition, M. Richter, of Friburg, exhibits two 
ingots of perfectly pure indium. This metal, the last of 
those discovered, is rare enough to cost 36 fr. the gramme. 
The two bars weigh about 5v0 grammes, and therefore 
represent a sum of 18,000 fr. ‘here is a great resem- 
blance between indium and cadmium, especially in their 
chemical nature ; also, it is difficult to distinguish or sepa- 
rate one from the other. The only tangible difference 
is that the oxide of indium is insoluble in ammonia. In- 
dium is as white as tin or cadmium; it is volatile, and 
has a peculiar odor; its spectrum is remarkable for its 
bright indigo line, hence its name. ‘I'he indium of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 is the king of chemical products, 
as thallium was in 1862. But M. Richter has no rival 
claimant for the honor of the discovery of indium, and is 
to have a gold medal. 


Chemistry Applied to 


Agriculture, 


“EDITOR JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY :— 

“Will you be so kind as to inform me if you regard the oxy- 
gen disengaged by plants to be in its natural or neutral state. 
From some experiments, not of a very satisfactory character, I 
am led to suspect that it may be different, in what regard I can- 
not conjecture. I am not a chemist, and only experiment in a 
rough way at times, when my medical duties do not press too 
heavily upon me, “MEDICUS.” 

We thank our intelligent correspondent for his note of 
inquiry. It is one of much interest. We do not think 
the oxygen eliminated by plants is in a neutral state. It 
produces entirely different effects upon organized bodies 
and upon chemical compounds, from oxygen as found in 
the ordinary state. It is nascent oxygen, apparently hay- 
ing no positive properties belonging to its ordinary condi- 
tion. It behaves like, and has the peculiar odor of, ozone. 
It is electro-negative, produces discoloration upon iodized 
paper, has bleaching properties, and influences putrefac- 
tive fermentation in a marked manner. 

We know so little of the remarkable agent which we 
call oxygen, that it is hazardous to theorize regarding its 
capabilities. It is, apparently, capable of existing under 
so many forms, or in so many conditions, we ean scarcely 
define what it is. Ozone is probably oxygen without 
admixture of other elements; and further, it is oxygen 
uninfluenced by any other elementary body. It is oxygen 
in a peculiar electrical condition, — a condition which is 
stable, and which has imparted to it peculiar properties 

What a disruptive force the plant is capable of exerting 
upon the atoms of carbonic acid, when the carbon is torn 
from the embrace of the oxygen atom! They perform a 
work beyond the power of man to perform. The chem- 
ist in his laboratory is put to shame by the silent power 
of the fragile leaf and bud, expanding and forming organ- 
ized structures out of dead, inorganic matter. The oxy- 
gen atom, subjected to such extraordinary influences, is 
probably placed in a condition unlike its normal state, or 
in a form resembling ozone. 

bes J 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 


M. Robert de Seclawitz has invented a method which 
presents more than usual novelty. Instead of compres- 


saccharine juice. The beet-roots are not rasped into pulp, 
but cut up into slices about an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The juice is then drawn from these slices by means 
of water in a series of cylinders called diffusers; and the 
extraction of the sugar is said to be more complete than 
by any other known method. The temperature found to 
be most favorable for the operation is said to be 50° CG, or 
122° Fahr.; at this heat no swelling of the pectose takes 
place in the intercellular portion of the roots so as to pre- 
sent an obstacle to the solution of the sugar in the cells. 
The pectose itself is not rendered soluble, except to a 
very small extent, only just where the cells have been 
actually cut or broken by the slicing. Another advantage 
attributed to the new method is the greater relative value 
of the residue; the azotized substances which form so 
important a part of the nutrition of animals remain 
almost entirely in the residue, very little indeed passing 
off with the syrup. Consequently, also, the juice is much 
purer; it contains no more salts than that obtained by 
means of simple pressure, and very much less than when 
maceration is employed, and less organic matter than 
when any other method is employed. These advantages 
seem to proceed naturally from the mode adopted by M. 
de Seclawitz, as a low temperature and the absence of 
force must certainly favor the purity of the juice obtained ; 
but it is not stated whether the sugar obtained is larger 
in proportion as well as purer in quality. At all events, 
this new mode of extraction deserves the attention not 
only of sugar-makers, but of all whose operations include 
the extraction of vegetable juices. — The Grocer. 
— 3 

AGRICULTURAL Society or PHImADELPHIA.— At a 
meeting of this society, recently, Dr. Lewis Hall stated 
that during the last summer he had analyzed different 
artificial fertilizers sold in Philadelphia, and that he had 
taken great pains to ascertain the true value of the differ- 
ent articles sold as fertilizers. He had examined seven 
different kinds, and placed the following valuations upon 
them: First, superphosphate of lime sold for $60, worth 
$38; second, another quality sold at $56, worth $40; 
third, burned ground bone sold at #60, worth $37.50; he 
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said there was very little ammonia in it, and that the 
bones were burned so much before grinding, that they 
lost about 34 per cent.; fourth, Peruvian guano sold at 
$100, worth $49.50. He stated, that his mode of ascertain- 
ing the value of guano was by finding out how much am- 
monia there was in it; he valued that at 125 cents per lb. 
He then ascertained how much phosphate there was in 
it; that he calculated at 14 cents per lb , which made the 
worth of it as stated. The fifth article was Saldanho 
guano, sold for $45, worth $20.79; sixth, tuffoo, sold for 
$16, worth $6.80; seventh, poudrette, sold for $20, worth 
$14. The Doctor submitted for consideration, whether it 
would not be advisable to have a committee appointed to 
memorialize the legislature to pass a law by which all 
artificial manures should be examined by a regular agri- 
cultural chemist, and have his indorsement of its real 
value before it could be sold. Drs. Hall and Kennedy, 
and J. Morgan Kennedy, Esq., were appointed a com- 


mittee to prepare a memorial to the legislature to appoint | 


a commissioner for the inspection of guano and artificial 
manure. 
So 


ANALYSIS OF MANURE. 


The dark heaps of animal excrement which lie about 
the barn-yards of farmers, have, during all ages, been 
known to possess specific fertilizing influence upon 
plants; and if it were furnished in sufficient quantities 
to replace the elements removed from soils in repeated 
croppings, the labors of chemists in the direction of 
seeking out new supplies of plant-food would be prac- 
tically aimless and absurd. But this is not the case. The 
exhaustive process is continuous in all civilized com- 
munities, and it is impossible, in densely peopled sections, 
to maintain a satisfactory balance between supply and 
demand. 


It was very natural, then, that early in the history of 


chemistry as an exact science, it should be called to the 
investigation and determination of the chemical nature 
of that material which common observation and experi- 
ence had taught to possess the natural food of plants. 
As regards its superlative value, no one has ever enter- 
tained a doubt, either before or since the field of chemical 
investigation was fairly opened. Whatis its composition ? 
Allow me to present the results of some determinations 
of my own on this point. A parcel obtained from the 
yard of a neighbor, which, under the conditions in which 
it was produced and preserved, may be regarded as a 
fair representative of the article as furnished by ordinary 
farmers, gave the following results: A portion weighing 
7,280 grains was carefully dried in a porcelain dish over 
a water-bath, and it was found to lose of water 5,960 
grains, leaving of dry matter 1,320 grains. Of the 
residuum thus freed from moisture, 455 grains were 
placed in a platinum capsule and carefully ignited, thus 
removing the combustible or carbonaceous matter made 
up of the elements, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. The 
resultant ash weighed 177 grains, showing a loss of 
volatile or combustible elements amounting to 278 grains. 
In order that the results of the analysis may be clearly 
understood, it may be desirable to present them without 
regard to fractional parts, and to estimate by the whole 
amount experimented with, viz., 7,280 grains. This 
amount gave of water, 5,960 grains; combustible or car- 
bonaceous matter, 806; nitrogen, 29; potash and soda, 
41; lime, 43; magnesia, 14; phosphoric acid, 15; sul- 
phuric acid, 11; chlorine, 14; silicon or sand, 335; oxide 
of iron and alumina, 22. The points in this examination 
which will doubtless appear most striking, are the large 
amounts of worthless material which constitute the bulk 
of barn-yard manure, the water and sand greatly pre- 
dominating over everything else. 

A better idea of this may be obtained if the results of 
the analysis are applied to a larger amount of manure, 
which will give the constituents in pounds. Assuming 
that a cord of ordinary barn-yard manure will weigh 
3,000 pounds, its actual value as a fertilizer may be pre- 
sented as follows: ‘There are contained in it of water, 
2,456 pounds; common sand, 138 pounds. These added 
together give 2,594 pounds of perfectly worthless sub- 
stances. Now, if we still further subtract the carbonaceous 
matter, 332 pounds, which is of no more value than muck, 
peat, straw, or chaff, we have left only 74 pounds of active 
fertilizing material which has a money value. To obtain 
this 74 pounds, which really is all that is valuable, the 
farmer loads and hauls upon his field 3,000 pounds, or 


one anda half tons of a compound in which there is 
water enough to do the weekly washing of a small neigh- 
borhood, and a sufficiency of sand to keep the kitchen 
floor tidy fora month. The 74 pounds of mineral salts 
might be taken in an ordinary bushel-basket, and carried 
upon the shoulder to any point desired. In this amount 
there is the nitrogen, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, phos- 
phoric acid, sulphuric acid, chlorine, iron, and alum. In 
estimating the market value of these substances, we may 
obtain the nitrogen by the use of crude nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, at a cost of $2.60; the potash, soda, 
etc., in one and one half bushels of good wood ashes, at 
35 cents; and fifteen pounds of common salt, ten pounds 
of bone-dust, three, pounds of gypsum, will supply the 
remaining constituents, at a cost of fifty cents. If we 
estimate the carbonaceous matter at ten cents, we have, 
as the actual cash value of all that promotes plant-growth 
in 3,000 pounds of barn-yard manure, the sum of $3.35. 
There are but few localities where the farmer can pur- 
chase manure at less than $7.08 the cord; and when to 
this we add the expense of hauling and applying to fields, 
we find there is a wide margin between the cost of the 
isolated valuable constituents of manure and the article 
as furnished in its natural condition. Barn-yard manure 
may be imitated by thoroughly composting with a cord of 
seasoned meadow muck sixty-five pounds of crude nitrate 
of soda, two bushels of wood ashes, one peck of common 
salt, ten pounds of fine bone meal, two quarts of plaster, 
and ten pounds of epsom salts. The cost of this compost 
will not be over $3.50 the cord, and ought, other things 
being equal, to serve as good purpose in the field. In 
practical trials of this mixture I have found that while it 
serves a most admirable end, giving very satisfactory 
results, it does not act so rapidly and energetically as 
manure; but its effects are more lasting. In short, the 
same salts and organic matter as found in the dung-heap, 


artificial mixtures. By substituting nitrate of potassa, 
or saltpetre, for soda, the compost is greatly improved, 
while its cost is enhanced. If the salts are dissolved in 


good muck is employed, a compost is formed very nearly 
as valuable as seasoned excrement.—Chem. of the Farm. 
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PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

[> Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal, 
Free for one year. 

(> For jive subscribers, we will send the petite micro- 
scope. 

I> For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for students, 
the best elementary treatise yet published. 


(> For one hundred subscribers, we will send a com- 


plete set of chemicals, together with test tubes, alcohol | 


lamp, stirring rods, ete., suitable for performing experi- 
ments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young 
lads, etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will 
The 


interesting character of the Journal, together with its 


find the labor much easier than they anticipate. 


low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal 
of practical chemistry published in the United States. 
We will furnish, to those sending for them, specimens 
of any or all the numbers. 
Ese 

(> Our subscribers complain much that they do not 
The fault is with the P.O. Depart” 
ment. We carefully mail the paper to each of our sub- 


receive their papers. 


scribers every month. In some instances we have sent 


three or four copies of an issue before the subscriber 
succeeded in obtaining one. It ought not to be so. 


'method should be devised for getting rid of it. 


MAGNESIUM. 


Some ten years ago, a friend, engaged in experiment- 
ing with alloys of the metals, requested us Lo prepare for 
him a small quantity of the metal magnesium, 

We presume, at that period, the whole amount which 
had been isolated or manufactured in the world would 
hardly have reached a single pound. Specimens in the 
hands of chemists were great curiosities. 

We succeeded in furnishing our friend with a small 
specimen, for which we were compelled to charge a large 
price, owing to’the cost and trouble of its production. 
Being of a mathematical turn, he was curious to know 
how much a hundred pounds would cost, estimating from 
the cost of the small specimen supplied to him. Much 
to our amusement, he presented a sheet covered all over 
with figures, showing that all the wealth of all the nations 
of the earth would hardly furnish the means to pay for 
that quantity. We make these remarks preliminary to 
calling attention to magnesium and its manufacture at 
the present time. 

All of this rare and singular metal which is produced 
in this country is now made by the American Magnesium 
Company of this city. We sold to this company their 
present laboratory building, in Watertown, in 1864; and 
since then they have been steadily at work, engaged in 
the reduction of this metal, working under new and 
patented processes originating in England. 

No more interesting substance to chemists and metal- 


. 
2 | lurgists was exhibited at the last Mechanics’ Fair of this 
have a higher money value, and seem to exert a more | 


specific influence upon plants than when presented in | 


city than the Iarge ingots of pure magnesium furnished 
by this company. The uses to which it is applied in the 


arts are not as yet very numerous. It is principally em- 


: | ployed in the production of an intense artificial light. A 
water —those that are soluble— and the bone in ley, and | 


small wire or thin ribbon of the metal will take fire and 
burn like a wood shaving when it is held in the flame of 
alamp. In its combustion it affords a most intense and 
brilliant white light, which can be seen a long distance. 
The light emitted by a burning wire no larger than a 
common pin can be seen many miles, and hence the 
wire is used for signal lights, for magic lanterns, photo- 
graphic purposes, pyrotechnical displays, theatrical illu- 
minations, etc. 

The burning of the wire is a beautiful chemical experi- 
ment, and it is now furnished so cheaply almost any one 
can indulge in it. It is supplied at about three dollars the 
ounce, or forty dollars per pound. So great have been the 
improvements in processes for its manufacture within the 
period of a few years, that it has passed from being a rare 
metal, but little understood and made at enormous cost, ~ 
to one of comparative cheapness, and a regular article of 
manufacture and sale. Its most wonderful physical char- 
acteristic is its lightness. A mass of it taken in the hand 
seems no heavier than an equal bulk of cork. It is the 
lightest of all known metals. } 

In burning magnesium, a copious white smoke is given 
off, which is nothing but freshly-calcined magnesia. The 


oxygen of the air umtes with the metal and forms the 


‘: 


medicine known as magnesia. This smoke, or light H 
magnesia dust, is somewhat troublesome in using lamps 
with the burning metal, and it is very desirable that some 
If any 
one of our ingenious chemists can invent a smoke-con- 
suming chimney, which can be applied to magnesium 
lamps, it will greatly increase the use of the metal. 


We suppose the greatest use of magnesium will be in ' 


the art of pyrotechny. The powdered metal, covered 
with paraffine, is mixed with rocket powder, and when 
ignited high in the air, it glows with intensest light; a 
cloud of smoke forms, which floats like a canopy over th 

a 
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illumination, and greatly adds to the effect. No rocket 
stars hitherto produced can bear any comparison with 
those produced from magnesium. 

It is an exceedingly interesting metal, and one worth 


examining by those who have not seen specimens. 


ort 


“« B——T, Ohio, July 8, 1867. 
“ Messrs. J. R. N. & Co. 


“T haye been prescribing the medicinal agents prepared in your 
laboratory for several years, and have found them excellent and 
reliable. I am troubled to obtain them however; the druggists, 


when I order yours in prescriptions, fill them with something , 


else; and when I have detected the fraud, as an excuse, they 
allege the articles used are “just as good,” or, that they cannot 
obtain yours, and so are compelled to use another kind. I have 
been sadly deceived in this way, and I learn that many other 
physicians in this section haye been annoyed in like manner, 
What is the remedy ? 75. Li. M.D 


This letter is of a character similar to many others 
which are constantly reaching us. We dislike to record 
facts so dishonorable to those engaged in the important 
and responsible business of dispensing remedies for the 
sick, but duty to ourselves, to physicians, and their 
patients, compels us todoso. The practice of swbstitut- 
ing cheaper, and oftentimes worthless, articles, for those 
of known integrity, in prescriptions, is a form of dis- 
honesty not less reprehensible than that of positive 
adulteration. It is practised, we fear, to a much larger 
extent than physicians suppose. Physicians desiring to 
use our agents in their practice or prescripions, should 
insist upon examining them before writing prescriptions, 
to see if they have our Jabel and stamp; and if the 
druggist states that he cannot obtain them of dealers in 
cities, request him to change the direction of his orders 
until a dealer is found honest enough to supply them. 

The products of our laboratory are supplied to all the 


cities of the country, and they can be obtained in all 


_ sections. 


Physicians must insist upon druggists furnishing them 
with exactly the kind of agents they require, and they 
must take the trouble to make personal examination as 
regards quality and brands, else their reputations may 
suffer through the dishonesty of others. 


Oo 


A New GALVANIc BAatrery.— We have had in use in 
our laboratory a most singular looking piece of apparatus, 
devised by Moses G. Farmer, Esq., the well-known elec- 
trician, of this city. It isa new form of instrument for 
converting heat into electricity; and most satisfactorily 
does it perform its work. All that is necessary to put it 
into active operation, is to light a gas jet, and in a few 
moments the electrical impulses are manifested, and the 
battery is ready to be set to work. It deposits metals 
with great facility, and the development of the agent is 
constant and uniform so long as the heat is supplied. It 
resembles a “ fretted porcupine” as much as anything we 
can compare it with. The metals employed in its con- 
struction are antimony and copper. The strips or arms 
of copper protrude outwards from the bars of antimony, 


so as to secure the cooling influence of an air current, 


while the gas is heating the other extremity. A portion 


of the heat of the flame is transformed over into elec- 
tricity, thus showing the easy convertibility of one im- 
ponderable into another, and the correlation of the 
forces. 

Here we have a battery which works without the aid of 
acids, or any physical agent whatever; and telegraph 
lines can now be worked over long distances with no 
other battery power than that afforded by an ordinary 


2 lamp, or jet of gas. Truly, science is progressive. 


GypsuM.— Sulphate of lime, plaster of Paris, gypsum, 
are names applied to a grayish-white rock, found in-great 
abundance in some parts of the world. It has so long 
been known to exert special fertilizing influence upon 
plants, that its physical properties are as well understood 
How it 


happened to be learned, that this unpromising-looking 


by agriculturists as mineralogists or chemists. 


rock, when finely powdered, would serve as food for 

plants, we are not informed. As early as the times of | 
Dr. Franklin it was used in this country. The Doctor, 

ever zealous to introduce new inventions and improve- | 
ments, sowed it upon a field so as to form the sentence, 

“ Manured with Gypsum.” The grass springing up where 

it was sown, made the letters distinctly visible, and cre- 

ated much interest and curiosity among the farmers of 

those days. 

It seems to promote in a special manner the growth of 
white clover, and many a barren pasture has been reno- 
vated by its application. 

Near Windsor, Harts County, Nova Scotia, the gypsum 
beds are one hundred and fifty feet wide, and not less 
than fifty miles in extent; so it is apparent the supply 
will not soon be exhausted. From this deposit at least 
100,000 tons are annually exported. 

ee 

We have sent a considerable number of microscopes by | 
mail to parties in different sections, who report that they 
have not received them. We have, in several instances, 
mailed two or three to the same address, all of which 
failed to reach their destination. We cannot, therefore, 
continue to send the instruments by mail at our risk. 
Those who order them will please designate how they 
may be sent; and when we have carefully complied with 
the directions, our responsibility ends. We cannot sup- 
ply another instrument for a lost one. 

ne oe 

(> We have had printed in very neat book form the 
articles published in the Journal upon chemical examina- 
tion of urine. As a convenient and reliable treatise for 
reference, it will be of great service to physicians. We | 
will mail a copy to any of our subscribers free, who will 


inclose to us a stamp to pay postage. 


Questions and Answers. 


* N. R. S., Troy, N. ¥.—‘‘ What is: eserine? 
inquiry for it, and do not know what it is.” 


I have had an 


Eserine is the principal active matter of the calabar 
bean. Itis a crystallizable alkaloid, very rare, and very | 
expensive. M. Vee, a French pharmaceutist. first iso- | 
lated this curious substance. The one-hundredth part of a | 
centigramme, introduced under the eyelids, contracts the | 
pupils. How curious! — atropine dilates, eserine contracts | 
powerfully the pupil of the eye. Two of the most re- 
markable vegetable alkaloids produce precisely opposite | 
physiological effects upon the visual organs. 

Cuemist, Rock Island, Iil.—‘* How can I obtain absolutely 
pure water? I need some for delicate chemical research, and 
that distilled in the ordinary way is not sufficiently pure for my 
purpose.” 

We would recommend the use of the manganate, or | 
permanganate of potassa in the distillation. Dissolve 
100 grains of the crystals of permanganate of potassa in 
a gallon of spring water; add, also, an equal amonnt of 
hydrate of potassa; let the water stand twenty-four hours 
and carefully distil, using glass retort with platinum con- 
denser. If you conduct the process with care and skill, 
you will obtain absolutely pure water. Don’t use rain 
water, as that contains an appreciable quantity of ammo- 
nia, which will come over and trouble you in the product. 

B. S., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—‘‘I use considerable gun cot- 
ton, or soluble cotton, in my business, but I find that which I 


have made recently changes rapidly, showing free acid, and 
spoils. What causes this? Is there a remedy?” 


Perfectly pure gun cotton is a remarkably stable com- 


pound. ‘The lower nitro-products of cellulose, also, if 
pure, are not liable to change. The difficulty you meet 


with is caused by smal! quantities of nitrogenized organic 
products in the cotton, of unstable properties, which give 
rise to the development of free acid. To prevent the 
decomposition, you must work with perfectly pure cotton 
and acids free from foreign agents. Look well to the 
cotton; have it carded and thoroughly cleansed before 
using. One per cent. of carbonate of soda added to gun 
cotton is a preventive against spontaneous change. It 
may be used where its presence is not objectionable. 

FARMER, Burlington, Vt.—‘‘Since lining my cistern with 
cement, the water appears to be hurd,—not what it once was. 
Is it due to the cement? If so, what is the remedy?” 

We hardly think the cement influences the water. If 
you insist that the water is harder than formerly, and 
believe it due to the cistern, you had better procure some 
silicate of soda, make a solution, and wash over thor- 
oughly the inside of the cistern, allowing it to dry a day 


or two. This will prevent water contact with the cement” 


T. D., Ohio. — No, sir. The heat must be equal to 
that of incandescent iron, to accomplish your purpose; 
certainly as high as 800° F. 

ALBERT, Mass.—‘ A thunder-storm happened to occur in 
this section when the apple-trees were in full bloom, and con- 
sequently all, or nearly all, the fruit was destroyed. How does 
lightning cause blight in blossoming fruit trees?” 

We are not prepared to admit the assumption upon 
which the inquiry is based, and therefore no answer can 
be given. We can see no connection between “ light- 
ning” and blossom-blight, although many entertain a 
belief that there is. The atmosphere is constantly under 
electrical influences, and the more striking display ol 
this agency which occurs in a thunder-storm should not 
lead us to infer that there is specific effect exerted upon 
the fruit germs. 


B. E. S., Amherst, Mass. —‘‘ How can I cleanse a well into 


which the house drainings have accidentally flowed for two or _ 


three months 7” 


This is a serious evil, and very obstinate of cure. The 
stones of the well are probably incrusted with a slimy 
substance, the changed organic debris of the kitchen, very 
difficult of removal. Hundreds of families are suffering 
from accidents of this kind. The most serious illnesses 


are caused by the use of this disgustingly impure water. 


If you do not wish to fill up your ell,and dig a new 
one, which we think the best course, the use of a sat- 
urated solution of carbolic acid would be the proper agent 
to employ in its purification. A pound or two of the 
crystals dissolved in the water, and allowed to remain a 
week or more, may remedy the evil. The water should 
be removed, and a fresh supply allowed to flow in several 
times, before it is used. 


Medicine and Lharmacy, 


CHLOROFORM: ITS ADMINISTRATION AND USES. 


BY T. C. HART, M.D. 


Mode of Administering.—To avoid danger, much de- 
pends on a careful observance of a few simple rules. Be 
sure the article is not adulterated; administer slowly, 
allowing a free admizture of air, and, when practicable, on 
an empty stomach. Watch the pulse and respiration, 
and if the former becomes weak and flickering, or ster- 
torous breathing arises, stop it at once. If the depression 
and stertor are great, resort to the usual restoratives, as 
dashing cold water in the face, ammonia to the nostrils, 
stimulants internally, artificial respiration, ete., taking 
care always to pull the tongue forward, as it sometimes 
falls back in the fauces, and thus blocks up the air pas- 
sages. When there is much depression, or when the ner- 
vous system has been previously much excited, I always 
give a dose of morphine and whiskey before I induce 
anesthesia. If this precaution were always taken, I think 
there never would occur a case of “death from chloro- 
form,” to be reported. This agent destroys life by com- 
pletely paralyzing the nervous system, thereby arresting 
the heart’s pulsations. This effect sometimes arises sud- 
denly, but will be invariably obviated by the whiskey and 
morphine, which seem to keep up, so to speak, an under- 
current of stimulation, while they do not interfere with 
the action of the chloroform, but, on the contrary, appear 
to favor a more speedy and gentle action. 

Many plans have been proposed, and instruments in- 
vented, for its administration; but I have found none to 
answer so well as the following, which is safe, cov- 
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venient, and economical. Pour a few drops of chloro- 
form on a piece of old domestic or linen, two or three 
inches square, and secure this in the palm of the hand by 
partially closing it. A sort of cup is thus formed, which 
can be nicely adjusted to the nose so as to admit a free 
supply of air, while none of the vapor escapes. By clos- 
ing the hand entirely on the rag when it is occasionally 
removed (which should always be done), evaporation is 
suspended and all waste prevented. By this method 
anesthesia is readily induced, and may be sustained for 
a long period with a very small amount of chloroform. 

Uses. — Chloroform is no longer confined exclusively 
to surgery, but has been found to be a most valuable 
therapeutic agent in many diseases. Much of the prej- 
udice which at first existed against its employment dur- 
ing labor, has been removed. In my opinion, it should 
always be given, when not positively contra-indicated, 
not simply to alleviate much unnecessary suffering, but 
becanse, in most cases, it acts as a direct parturient. 
When, for example, the mucous membrane of the vagina 
is diseased, it often becomes very irritable, so that after 
the foetus has been partially expelled from the womb, its 
further progress is retarded by firm contractions of the 
vaginal walls, excited through reflex nervous action. By 
relaxing these contractions, as well as the muscles of the 
perineum and soft parts generally, the latter stages of 
labor are greatly expedited. It is not necessary to ad- 
minister chloroform until the “bearing-down,” or true 
expulsive pains come on, and then not in sufficient quan- 
tity to induce complete anesthesia. If given in the man- 
ner described, suspending it entirely between the pains, 
it may be continued for a long period without the slight- 
est danger. 

The objection has been urged, that it favors the occur- 
rence of hemorrhage after delivery. If this be trne, the 
casualty can always be averted by giving ergot, timing its 
administration so that it will take effect just at the com- 
pletion of the labor. Indeed, whenever I find the uterine 
contractions feeble, when the labor has been protracted, 
or there is the least predisposition to hemorrhage, I 
always give the ergot, thus securing a firm contraction 
of the uterus and speedy expulsion of the placenta. 

Puerperal Convulsions. —In this fearful malady chlo- 
roform is invaluable. Whether the convulsions occur 
before or after the birth of the child, establish complete 
anesthesia at once, apply ligatures to the extremities, 
and resort to such other remedies as are indicated to give 
permanent relief, being careful not to suspend the chloro- 
form entirely until all symptoms of spasms have passed 
off. In one case I had to continue its use for seventeen 
hoars before the patient was entirely relieved. 

Intermittent Fever.—In the cold stage of this disease, 
especially when the chill is severe and the congestion 
great, the inhalation of a little chloroform will speedily 
arrest the rigors, or “shake,” and the distressing sen- 
sation of cold; allays the mental disquietude and ner- 
vous excitement; equalizes the circulation and restores 
warmth; in a word, breaks up the chill at once, and 
greatly modifies the subsequent fever. In 1858, I first 
tried it upon myself as an experiment, and finding it to 
act so well, have since continued it regularly in general 
practice. Latterly, however, I am in the habit of giving 
it internally, one dose being generally sufficient to stop 
the “shake” and procure profound sleep. During the 
intermission, of course, the usual remedies must be re- 
sorted to, us it is not claimed that the chloroform is posi- 
tively curative. I believe, that if given in time, almost 
every case of that terrible disease —the congestive chill 
— would be averted. 

Cramp Colic. —n this painful, spasmodic affection, 
forty drops of chloroform and a drachm of spirits of 
camphor will relieve almost immediately, 

Erysipelas.— A few applications locally will often 
speedily remove erysipelatous inflammation. * 

Dysmenorrhea.— Some women suffer intense pain just 
before the menstrual flow is established, in consequence 
of irritability of the neck of the womb, which becomes 
spasmodically constricted as soon as the secreted fluid 
eomes in contact with its sensitive surface, on its down- 
ward passage. The discharge is thus retained in the 


Surdus-titeri, acting as a constant irritant, and causing 


great suffering until a free exit is obtained. In such 
cases, the inhalation of a little chloroform at once over- 


coms the difliculty, the menses appear, and. continue 
rez arly. 5 
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Asthma. — The discovery of any agent that will speed- 
ily relieve the mental and physical torture, and intense 
distress attending a paroxysmal attack of asthma, cannot 
be too highly estimated. The victim of this annoying 
disease has found this boon in chloroform. A few whiffs 
will generally allay his suffering. When repeated very 
frequently, however, a larger quantity is required, and its 
good effects are not so marked. 

Neuralgia and Muscular Rheumatism.— Applied locally, 
chloroform may be so managed as to produce on the skin 
every grade of excitement, from a slight irritation to 
complete vesication. In addition to its counter-irritating 
action, we have in it also a local anodyne. A piece of 
linen moistened with it should be laid over the seat of 
pain, and, with the palm of the hand, kept firmly pressed 
to the skin. This should be continued as long as the 
patient can endure the burning, or until sufficient irrita- 
tion is induced, and repeated from time to time. Dr. 
Dupay de Frenelle speaks very highly of this mode of 
treating idiopathic neuralgia and muscular rheumatism 
(which he regards as modifications of the same disease), 
and reports 150 cases cured by this treatment, in no in- 
stance having to repeat the application more than twelve 
times. In sciatica it should be applied over the conrse of 
the nerve, from its origin to termination. 

Preventing Hysteria, and Epilepsy.—In hysterical and 
epileptic convulsions, the more violent and long-contin- 
ued the spasms are, the greater the shock and consequent 
injury to the nervous system. Inhaling chloroform while 
the fits are on cuts them short, and if taken in time, often 
entirely wards off their occurrence. The mental aberra- 
tion and stupor which follow are greatly lessened. Dr. 
Brown Sequard recommends it highly in these cases. 

Cholera. — Chloroform was used in this disease as early 
as 1848, by D. G. Hill, of the Peckingham Lunatic Asy- 
lum. The patient should be anxsthetized, while brandy 
and other agents are also employed. I have no experi- 
ence with it in this malady, but am of the opinion, from 
its efficacy in congestive chill (varieties of which pre- 
sent many features similar to cholera), that it would 
prove a very efficient remedy, particularly if given inter- 
nally, combined with camphor and turpentine. 

There are other diseases in which this agent may be 
beneficially employed, both locally and internally, plac- 
ing it among one of our most positive and reliable reme- 
dies, and all its virtues have not yet been discovered. In 
general, where there is muscular contraction, or pain, 
arising from nervous irritation, it will be found to ‘be a 
useful remedy, 

Unfortunately, its soothing effects are too well known 
to the non-professional; and it is a growing habit, partic- 
ularly among females, to resort to their chloroform bottle, 
not only for relief from physical, but mental suffering. 
Accidents are thus liable to happen, and injury result, 
from a too frequent use of it. The constitutional effects 
of its prolonged and oft-repeated employment, according” 
to the observations of Dr. Hyde Salter, are insomnia, 
deafness, apathy, and tremulousness of the hands. In 
general, they may be stated to be similar to those induced 
by the abuse of alcoholic stimulants and opium; and 
hence, there is great danger attending its indiscriminate 
use by the masses. — A. E. M. Review. 
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A SENTIMENT BY Dr. Ho~mrs.— At the late meeting 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Dr. O. W. Holmes 
made some remarks in reference to a charge, that in his 
writings he drew all his villains from the clerical and 
legal professions. He said: — : 

“Tam afraid I shall have to square accounts by writing 
one more story, with a wicked physician figuring in it. 
I have long been looking in vain for such a one to serve 
asamodel. I thought I had found a very excellent vil- 


| lain at one time, but it turned out that he was no physi- 


cian at all, only a —— ; I mean, not what we consider a 
practitioner of medicine. 

“Twill venture to propose a sentiment which, as I am 
not a working physician, need not include the proposer 
in its eulogy: ; 

“<The Medical Profession — so full of good people that 
its own story-tellers have to go outside of it to find their 


villains.’ ” 
tS 


(> The next number of the Journal will contain 
“Chemistry of a Cup of Tea.” 


ON THE MODE OF MANUFACTURING SUGAR-COATED 
PILLS AND GRANULES. 

Mr. Henry C. Archibald, in an inaugural essay pre- 
sented to the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Pharmacy, gives the following as 
the process for sugar-coating pills. In view of the exten- 
sive use of medicines in this form, it will be of interest 
to our readers. 

The manufacture of sugar-coated pills and granules 
having, of late, become a source of great profit and trade 
to the apothecary, the mode of manufacturing them being 
kept secret, and the views advanced by some of our 
leading pharmaceutists being wholly inadmissible in pre- 
paring them, I have, from long practical experience in 
their manufacture, determined to make it a subject for an 
essay. In order to make pills that shall medicinally come 
up to the standard of the U. S. Pharmacopeia in thera- 
peutic effects, the greatest care requisite in their manu- 
facture is in the selection of the drugs that enter into 
their composition. For that purpose it is advisable, when 
you manufacture them largely, to buy the crude drugs, 
and from them prepare extracts, powders, etc., so as ‘to 
insure the reliability of the pills, and to keep up for 
them the reputation they so richly deserve if properly 
prepared. : 

The first step in the process of thanufacturing pills is 
esseutially as follows: Sufficient mass is made up at one 
time to be capable of being divided into 2,000 pills, great 


care being observed to have it of sufficient hardness ; 


and tenacity to insure the pills, after formation, against 
indentation by pressure, and crumbling into irregular 
pieces; after which, the mass is rolled between two 
boards, the upper with teeth inserted for cutting the 
mass, the bottom one having a gauge attached to the 
sides so as to regulate the sides to suit the mass to be 
subdivided previous to rolling them out into pills; and 
further, to insure accuracy, each subdivided piece of 
mass is carefully weighed on well-balanced scales, 
thereby preventing the possibility of any pill being 
larger than another. The pills are then cut by machin- 


ery suited to the size of the pill, and, as they are formed, © 


roll into large shallow trays filled with some inert pow- 
der, which acts not only as an absorbent of the moisture 
in the pill, but prevents them, while drying, from becom- 
irregular and losing their shape. I would state that the 
trays vary in size, and are capable of holding trom 7,000 
to 20,000 pills, when spread evenly over the surface. 
When filled, the trays are removed and kept in a heated 
room, the temperature of which is regulated, as nearly as 
possible, to from -80° to 90° F.; when of sufficient hard- 
ness, they are separated from the powder by sifting, and 
a coating of a solution of warm gelatine is placed over 
them, and when thoroughly diffused over the pills, some 
inert powder is thrown over them to prevent their adher- 
ing together. After the gelatine has thoroughly fixed 
itself upon the pills, they are thrown into a large circu- 
lar copper pan, suspended over a fire by means of chains 
attached to the ceiling, and a thick syrup, made in the 
proportion of 2 lb. av. of sugar to 3 xii of water, is added 
successively with constant attention until dry, and so on 
until the pills assume a neat and regular appearance. 
The time it takes to coat pills properly varies much, 
according to their nature; those composed of resins, 
which become soft by heat, it takes a longer time, from 
the fact that you have to lower the temperature of the 
fire, and consequently a longer time is required to drive 
off the water in the syrup; but, from experience, I can 
safely say, that the average time consumed to coat prop- 
erly a batch of 7,000 pills is from 9 to 10 hours. As thus 
prepared, the sugar crystallizes regularly upon the pill, 
and presents to the eye not only a uniform, but a smooth 
appearance ; they are entirely soluble, and will keep for 
an indefinite period without becoming hard, and conse- 
quently more or less insoluble in the gastric juices of the 
stomach. I present, herewith, some compound cathartic 
pills, together with granules of morphia, made and coated 


by the above process, which have been on hand about 
four months. ‘ 


Granules are made upon the same principle, by incor- - 


porating the alkaloids or salts with some inert powder 
and gum arabic for its adhesiveness, and are dried and 
coated in the same way. I could still further enlarge 
upon the above process, but my sole aim is to present, in 
as brief a manner as possible, only the chief points in 
their mode of manufacture, 7 


- 
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TOOTH-POWDERS AND MOUTH WASHES, 


The teeth should be fairly used, not made to perform 
the duties of crackers for nuts, nor to rival scissors in 
cutting thread; for rest assured, the teeth so unwittingly 
injured will always be the first to part company from 
their fellows. Cleanliness is absolutely essential for the 
preservation of the teeth, and they should be well brushed 
at least morning and evening, that any feculence which 
may be attached to them, either during sleep from the 
stomach, or by day from meals, may not be allowed per- 
manently to adhere, causing, firstly, discoloration, then 
tartar, und subsequently undermining the health of one 
or more, as from their position they may be more or less 
liable to corrosion. In order that the teeth should look 
natural, — that is, retain their natural color, —a denti- 
frice free from the smallest particle of acid should be 
used in the morning, and the mouth rinsed with tepid 
water; for extremes of heat and cold are most highly 
prejudicial both to their color and durability. ‘The per- 
sons who habituate themselves to hot soup, tea, or other 
drinks, will be sure to suffer in their teeth. Brushes for 
the teeth should be of medium substance of bristle, and 
those made on what is called the penetrating principle 
are best. Children at an early age should be instructed 
in the use of the toothbrush, and taught the value and 
importance of the teeth, in order to inculcate habits of 
cleanliness and a due appreciation of the ornaments of 
the mouth. A brush properly selected, not too hard, may 
be used by children of five years of age every morning; 


and by being part and parcel of the general ablution, and 


thus directing habitual attention to the teeth, a useful and 
cleanly habit will be engendered which will probably 
insure for them proper care through life. 

‘Tooth-powders, regarded as a means merely of cleans- 
ing the teeth, are most commonly placed among cosmet- 
ics; but this should not be, as they assist greatly in pre- 
serving a healthy and regular condition of the dental 
machinery, and so aid in perfecting as much as possible 
the act of mastication. In this manner they may be con- 
sidered as most useful, although, it is true, subordinate 
medicinal agents. By a careful and prudent use of them, 
some of the most frequent causes of early loss of the 


_teeth may be prevented; these are, the deposition of 


tartar, the swelling of the gums, and an undue acidity 
|of the saliva. he effect resulting from accumulation of 
the tartar is well known to most persons; and it has been 
“distinctly shown that swelling of the substance of the 
gums will hasten the expulsion of the teeth trom their 
sockets; and the action of the saliva, if unduly acid, is 
known to be at least injurious, if not destructive. Now, 
the daily employment of a tooth-powder sufficiently hard, 
so as to exert a tolerable degree of friction upon the teeth, 
without at the same time injuring the enamel of the 
teeth, will, in most cases, almost always prevent the tar- 
| tar accumulating in such a degree as to cause subsequent 
injury tu the teeth; and a flaccid, spongy, relaxed condi- 
tion of the gums may be prevented or overcome by add- 
‘ing to such a tooth-powder some tonic and astringent 
‘ingredient. A tooth-powder containing charcoal and cin- 
chona bark will accomplish these results in most cases, 
‘and therefore dentists generally recommend such. Still, 
there are objections to the use of charcoal; it is too hard 
and resisting, its color is objectionable, and it is perfectly 
‘msoluble by the saliva; it is apt to become lodged be- 
»ween the teeth, and there to collect decomposing animal 
md vegetable matter around such particles as may be 
jixed in this position. Cinchona bark, too, is often 
“stringy, and has a bitter, disagreeable taste. M. Miahle 
aighly recommends the following formula :— ; 


| MIAHLE’S TOOTH-POWDER. 


| Sugar of milk, one thousand parts; lake, ten parts; pure tannin, fifteen 
arts ; oil of mint, oil of anise-seed, and oil of orange flowers, so much as to 
i 3 agreeable flavor to the composition. 
His directions for the preparation of this tooth-powder 
wre, to rub well the lake with the tannin, and gradually 
_jidd the sugar of milk previously powdered and sifted ; 
md lastly, the essential oils are to be carefully mixed 
vith the powdered substances. Experience has con- 
rinced him of the efficacy of this tooth-powder, the 
tabitual employment of which will suffice to preserve 
he gums and teeth in a healthy state. For those who 
re troubled with excessive relaxation and sponginess of 
jhe gums, he recommends the following astringent 
reparation ; — 


—O 


MIAHLE’S DENTIFRICE. 


Alcohol, one thousand parts ; genuine kino, one hundred parts ; rhatany 
root, one hundred parts ; tincture of balsam of tolu, two parts; tincture of 
gum benzoin, two parts ; essential oil of canella, two parts ; essential oil of 
mint, two parts ; essential oil of anise-seed, one part. 

The kino and the rhatany root are to be macerated in the alcohol for 
seven or eight days ; and after filtration the other articles are to be added. 

A teaspoonful of this preparation mixed in half a gob- 
let of water should be used to rinse the mouth after the 
use of the tooth-powder. The word dentifrice is derived 
from dens, frico—a tooth, I rub. —Pinsse: Art of Per- 
fumery. 
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UNIVERSAL PHARMACOP@IA.— At the last meeting of 
the Pharmaceutical Society the chairman stated that he 
had received an invitation to send delegates to Paris in 
August next, for the purpose of compiling a universal 
pharmacopeia. It seemed to be the general impression 
of the leading members present that it would be impossi- 
ble to assimilate the whole of the pharmacopeeias. 

at 

The system of dieting in cases of diabetes, especially in 
patients advanced in life, is not always required to be 
permanently persisted in. It often, and indeed in old 
people generally, happens that the healthy state becomes 
thereby so restored, that an ordinary diet can be taken 
without any appearance of sugar, or only a little, in the 
urine. ‘This, however, only happens after perseverance 
fora few months or a year. Dr. Pavy, whose observa- 
tions the above are, has lately seen a case in a lady sixty- 
five years of age, where the sugar disappeared from the 
urine in a week, whereas, ‘previously to following the re- 
stricted diet prescribed for her, she had been passing forty- 
eight grains of sugar to the ounce.— Dr. F. W. Pavy. 
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Tue Castor Bran.—The culture of the castor bean 
is much like that of corn, being regarded by many as less 
laborious and expensive. Good corn land is suited to 
the castor bean. If not fertile, it should be heavily ma- 
nured, as the plants are great feeders. The ploughing 
and dragging should be done in the most efficient man- 
ner. Plant when the frost is well passed and the 
ground has become warm. The hills should be at 
least four feet apart each way. Some cultivators prefer 
seven teen. One plant to the hill is enough, but several 
seeds should be planted to guard against accident. 
Sometimes a space is left once in four rows wide enough 
to admit a farm wagon, so as to facilitate harvesting 
the crop. The ground should be cultivated several 
times, that the plants may attain a vigorous growth. 
Scarcely any crop pays better for thorough cultivation 
than this. Twenty bushels per acre, is a full average 
yield. ‘The market price is variable. During the past 
winter the beans in the St. Louis market have ranged 
from $3.90 to $1.25 per bushel. As the cost of growing 
does not differ materially from that of corn, the approx- 
imate profits can be calculated. At the present de- 
pressed condition of the market, an acre of beans would 
yield about $25, leaving but little margin for profit. 
The oil is quoted at $2.10 to $2.25 per gallon. As the 
yield of oil is about 68 gallons per acre, the manufac- 
tured oil would amount to about $140 per acre. ‘his gives 
#4 to the manufacturer to $1 to the producer, a division 
which cannot be regarded as equitable. Formerly the 
castor bean was largely cultivated in the southern coun- 
ties of Illinois, but had become unprofitable previous to 
the rebellion. This event, causing an advance in price 
of two hundred to four hundred per cent., revived its 
culture from almost nothing in 1860, to many thousand 
bushels in 1864. St. Louis is the great market for the 
crop, more oil being manufactured there than at any 
other point in the country. The receipts at St. Louis 
from all sources during the last year, exceeded 50,000 
bushels. — Prairie Farmer. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHINESE PuysIcIAN. — The 
physician is greatly responsible for his patients. If he 
fails to cure, the patient, or his friend, may prosecute 
him at once. If, through any inattention or mistake, he 
has caused the death of a person, he must pay the pen- 
alty — which penalty generally means the support of the 
family. 1f through a fatal medical blunder this happens, 
he is for ever aiterwards prohibited from practising his 
profession — a regulation that might, perhaps, prove 
advantageous in other countries. Visits are never 
charged; they simply charge for the medicine used, 
and it is always on trust until the patient gets bet- 
ter, —conditions not very favorable for large incomes 
and great wealth. — Dr. WILEY: Cinn. Lancet and Obs. 


Gleanings 
FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIA IN THE EDINBURGH CHIL- 
DRbN’s HosprraL,—In all cases of acute pneumonia, the 
intensity of the fever and the strength of the child, esti- 
mated by the pulse and the extent of the lesion, are taken 
into account before any treatment is commenced. If the 
disease is in its first stage; if the fever is strong and the 
pulse good, small doses of wine of antimony and of ipecac 
are prescribed with a solution of the acetate of ammonia; 
five drops each wine every three hours if the child is 
young, more if older. Occasionally small doses of dilute 
nitric acid and tincture of diyitalis are added. When the 
children are in such a state of prostration as to require 
stimulants, they are given a mixture of liquor ammoniz 
aromatici and of spirits of nitre, with a dessert spoonful 
of wine every three hours, and milk and beef tea. When 
the cough is severe, « rare thing in children, it is treated 
by hydrarg. cum. creta, or Dover’s powders. As long as 
there remains any acute symptoms, especially if there be 
any dyspnoea, hot fomentations are kept upon the chest. 
During convaléscence the treatment is tonic and restora- 
tive.— Bulletin Gen. de Therapeutique. 


Mvniare or AMMONIA IN MILKY ENGORGEMENTS OF 
THE BREAST AND IN LyMPHATIC TUMoRsS.—In a recent 
clinical lesson at the Hotel Dieu, of Paris, M. Guéneau de 
Mussy called the attention of the students to several cases 
in which the muriate of ammonia had been applied to 
milky engorgements of the breast. As the affectionis a 
very common one, its success isinteresting. The manner 
of application is by preparing poppy poultices, or flax- 
seed poultices, made with some preparation of opium, 
and sprinkling them with a solution of the muriate, one 
or one and a half drachms to the ounce of water. In ease 
of lymphatic ademitis, M. de Mussy has found the follow- 
ing pomade of great service: 

R Adipis, 3i. 
Ammon. Mur. 3 iss. 
Camph. gr. xv. M. 

To be applied two or three times a day, and kept covy- 

ered with cotton batting. 


BROMIDE OF PoTAssI IN EpILepsy.—M. Narnias, of 
Venice, in a note to the Acad. des Sciences, recommends 
the use of the bromide of potassi in epilepsy occurring 
independently of any organic lesion. In one case he 
carried the dose to half an ounce daily; but the patient 
lost strength, could not walk, and became delirious, which 
phenomena were attributed partially to the remedy. M. 
Narnias commences with five grains, three times a day, 
in water, and gradually increases to thirty or forty grains 
aday. This salt has been detected in the urine fourteen 
days after the administration had ceased. 


MURIATE OF AMMONIA IN SENILE GANGRENE.—The 
Bulletin Medicale de lV Aisne contains a case of senile gan- 
grene of the foot successfully treated by a foot-bath con- 
taining eight ounces of the muriate of ammonia. The 
sedative action of this salt, which has not been heretofore 
remarked, was immediately perceived, and the cicatriza- 
tion was very rapid. 

REMEDIES FOR HyDROPHOBIA.—M. Maygrier, Secre- 
tary of the Agricultural School at Saulsaie, has just pub- 
lished a critical, historical, and bibliographical memoir, 
upon the remedies for hydrophobia from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. This is a resumé of the 
opinions of the most competent authors, and is summed 
up in four propositions :— 

1. Hydrophobia is incurable, and is yet waiting its. 
specific. 

2. There is no certain prophylactic for hydrophobia. 

3. The best protection lies in a knowledge of the pre- 
cursory symptoms in the dog, as they are given by Youatt, 
Boulay, and Sanson. 

4. When a person has been bitten by a mad dog, the 
wound should be at once deeply cauterized with an iron 
heated to a white heat, or in default of this, by the most 
powerful caustics, of which the muriate of antimony is 
the best. 

CoMPARATIVE MORTALITY AMONG CHILDREN BROUGHT 
up ARTIFICIALLY AND NATURALLY. —In the Department 
du Calvados, France, the mortality of infants brought up 
by the breast is 10 per cent.; of those brought up by the 
bottle or otherwise, 30 per cent. 
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Formulae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


To Bravtiry THE TEETH.— Dissolve two ounces of 
borax in three pounds of boiling water, and before it is 
cold add one teaspoonful of the spirits of camphor, and 
bottle for use. A tablespoonful of this mixture, mixed 
with an equal quantity of tepid water, and applied daily 
with a soft brush, preserves and beautifies the teeth, ex- 
tirpates all tartarous adhesion, arrests decay, induces a 
healthy action of the gums, and makes the teeth pearly 
white. — Ex. 

Tlorstey’s TorPEDO PowpeEr is a compound of chlo- 
rate of potassa and nut-galls, in the proportion of three 
to one by weight; ground and sifted separately to fine 
powder, and afterward intimately blended by passing to- 
gether through a series of fine horse-hair sieves arranged 
one above another. If treated with care, and not brought 
in contact with combustibles, it is not particularly dan- 


gerous, and is of nearly three times the strength of the 


best gunpowder. 


Watt Cotorinc.— A new wash, said to be almost as 
durable as paint, and well suited to plaster, wood, metal, 
or brick, has been invented by Dr. Jacobsen, of Ham- 
burg. He dissolves 50 parts of glue in 150 parts hot 
water, with 2 parts of a solution of caustic soda, of spe- 
cific gravity 1.34, and boils After cooling, he adds 50 
parts of commercial water glass solution, and then stirs 
in enough oxide of zinc to give a proper consistency for 
painting. Grind smooth in a paint mill, if necessary. 
After the last coat has perfectly dried, a solution contain- 
ing 10 per cent. of chloride of zinc should be applied. 
This will give a beautiful gloss and great durability. 
Earthy pigments not affected by alkalies may be used for 


color. The mixture must be applied quickly, as it will | 


not keep. 
PRESERVATIVE AGAINST CHOLERA. — (See also Amer. 


Journ. Pharm., 1866, p. 46.) Dr. La Roche, of Kurnik, | 


recommends quinia for this purpose, and states: I be- 
lieve, that this remedy is of no less value against this 
disease than vaccination against the smallpox. Adults 
take, at the approach of the epidemic, twenty-four grains 
in hourly doses of two grains; afterwards, for three 
weeks, two grains three times a day, when the dose is 
diminished to two grains morning and night, and this con- 
tinued until after the disappearance of cholera. Grown 
persons may take it in pills, children best in syrup of 


liquorice root. ‘The regimen must, of course, be a proper | 


one, and the well-known rules for the prevention of chol- 
era must be strictly observed. I also warn earnestly from 
the repeated use of the so-called cholera bitters, liquors, 
etc., which are directly deleterious, and increase the dis- 
position to this disease. They are the serpent among 
flowers. — Ph. Centrahalle, 1866, N. 40. 


MopELLiIne CLay, moistened with glycerine, is rec- | 


ommended for all the qualities of wax except expensive- 
ness and susceptibility to changes of temperature. The 
clay must first be perfectly dried 

CLEANSING Casks BY Fire is a cheap, short, and effect- 
ual mode, much in use in some parts of the world. Ran- 
cid pork, lard, and butter casks may be purified by burn- 
ing straw or shavings in them, 

To WasuH Catico witHout Fapina. — Infuse* three 
gills of salt in four quarts of water; put the calico in 
while hot, and leave it till cold, and in this way the 
colors are rendered permanent, and will not fade by 
subsequent washing. 


Dutt Buiack on Brass is obtained by rubbing the 
surface first with tripoli, and then washing it with a solu- 
tion of one part neutral nitrate of tin with two parts 
chloride of gold. After ten minutes wipe it off with a 
wet cloth. 


To Drrve Away Rats. —Coal tar mixed with sand to 
the consistency of thick mortar, is an effectual stopper to 
rat-holes. Or, rats may be driven off by catching one, 
soaking him in coal tar, and then letting him run. 

Wuite Liquip Giur.—L. Knaffl macerates three 
parts glue with eight parts water, adds one half part 
muriatic acid and three fourths part white vitriol, and 
digests for 12 hours at a temperature of 65 to 70 R. 

- Cement FoR LrAtHER.— Common isinglass melted in 
water as ordinary glue, with a little alcohol added, and 
applied hot. 
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Fumiliay Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY OF A CUP OF TEA, . 
BY THE EDITOR. 

A little shrub grows in various parts of the world, prin- 
cipally in China and Japan, which produces leaves of a 
very remarkable chemical character; and vast numbers 
of people of all nations have somehow acquired the habit 
of steeping the leaves in water, and using the infusion 
The plant (Thea Sinensis) is a 
polyandrous evergreen shrub, growing three or four feet 


freely as a beverage. 


high, and bearing a white and somewhat odorous flower. 
According to botanical classification, it belongs to the 
camellia family, and is therefore allied to the beautiful 
flowering shrub which adorns our greenhouses and 
gardens. 

It is certainly a very remarkable and significant fact, 
that three or four vegetable productions, entirely unlike 
in appearance and remote in birthplace, should be appro- 
priated, as it were, by the common instincts of millions of 
people, to the production of an exhilarating and refresh- 
ing beverage. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and ‘the mate plant 
(Paraguayan Tea), are alike capable of furnishing a prin- 
ciple which seems to meet a peculiar and natural want of 
the human system. No other plants yet discovered are 
capable of furnishing this principle. 

Long before chemistry was understood as a science, or 
before it was capable of revealing the nature of the subtle 
and complex principles of organized structures, tea and 
coffee had secured their firm hold upon the appetites of 
vast numbers of the human family; and the poor and the 
rich, the peasant and the prince, were alike extravagant 
in their praises of the grateful beverages. 

Physicians commenced early to attack them, but then, 
as now, little heed was given to their warnings. An 
English medical writer, in 1722, remarks as follows: 
‘‘ Among many other novelties, there is one which seems 
to be particularly the cause of the hypochondriac disor- 
ders, and is generally known by the name of thea, or tea. 
It is a drug which has of late years very much insinuated 
itself into our diet, though its occupation is not less 
destructive to the animal economy than opium and some 
other drugs which we have learned to avoid.” Think of 
Dr. 
Gettsom, another physician, in the early part of the 


calling tea a drug, and classing it with opium! 


last century, wrote a rather sensible tract upon tea- 
drinking, but his fears of its abuse ran away with his 
He thought that excess in its use led to 
excess in the use of spirituous liquors, and drunken- 
ness was thereby promoted, Old Jonas Hanway, a 
writer of note, was particularly emphatic in his con- 
demnation of tea. “Men,” he says, “seem to have 
lost their comeliness, and women their beauty, in conse- 
quence of the use of tea.” Notwithstanding all denun- 
ciations, tea-drinkers would have their own way, and its 


use rapidly increased. 


Dr. Johnson speaks of himself as a “hardened and 
shameless tea-drinker, who for twenty years diluted his 
meals with the infusion of this fascinating plant; whose” 
kettle had scarcely time to cool; who with tea amused 
the evening, with tea solaced the midnight, and with tea 
welcomed the morning.” 

All investigations among plant structures, all re- 
searehés in pursuit of satisfactory substitutes for tea 
and coffee, have resulted in failure. 

It was evident to the earliest consumer that they con- 
tained some mysterious principle which distinguished 
them from all other productions in the vegetable world; 
but it remained for modern chemistry to unravel the mys- 
tery, and point out the peculiar nature of these agents. 
Chemistry has solved many curious problems in the world 
of organized matter, but scarcely any more interesting 
than those connected with the tea plant. We learn from 
its teachings that there is stored up in tea a complex sub- 
stance identical in composition with that found in coffee, 
cocoa, and mate. Itis called thetne. This substance in 
coffee is called caffeine ; in cocoa or broma, theo-bromine. 
Although the names are different, they are essentially 
alike in chemical composition. Tew affords a much larger 
amount than coffee; and the caffeine of commerce is in 
fact prepared by manufacturing chemists from tea. The- 
ine or caffeine is used to a considerable extent by physi- 
cians of the homeopathic school, as a hypnotic, or medi- 
cine for producing sleep, their theory leading them to 
employ an agent which causes wakefulness, to cure it. 
The element nitrogen enters largely into the composition 
of theine; and wherever we find this predominating in _ 
any alimentary substance, we may be sure that its effects 
upon the system will be of a marked or active character. 
Theine is prepared in the laboratory upon a large scale 
from spoiled tea, or that which is damaged in transporta- 
tion, black tea being preferred, on account of its affording 
a better yield. One hundred pounds are usually manipu- 
lated at once, and from this amount about twenty-six or 
twenty-eight ounces of beautiful white, silky crystals of 
theine are obtained. 

Besides this remarkable principle, tea contains tannic 
acid, to which it owes its astringency; a volatile oil, to 
which it owes its peculiar aroma; a large amount of cas- 
eine, and other substances common to all plants. 

In order to present more clearly or precisely the chem- 
ical nature of tea, we may state that one pound of good 
tea contains about a third of an ounce of theine, two and 
a half ounces of caseine, one twelfth ounce of volatile 
oil, two and a half ounces of gum, half an ounce of sugar, 
half an ounce of fat, four ounces of tannic acid. Minéral 
matter or ash, water, and woody fibre, make up the 
remainder, 

Caseine, of which there is so large a quantity, it will be 
remembered, is the nutritive principle of milk ; vegetable 
caseine, or legumen,*is analogous in principle. ‘Tea is 
therefore a highly nutritious substance, and fully capable 
of forming flesh and sustaining life. Peas and beans are 
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highly concentrated forms of food, and yet analysis show 


that the better qualities of tea are as rich in the nitro- 


geneous element or nutrient principle as are these seeds. 
Caseine is identical in composition with the muscular 
fibre and with the albumen of the blood, and is easy of 
assimilation. 

In preparing the infusion, but little of the caseine is dis- 
solved, and also but a small amount of tannin; therefore 
we throw away in the infused leaves these two preponder- 
ating principles. A cup of tea holds in solution the the- 
ine, volatile oil, sugar, and small portions of the tannin, 
gum, and caseine. Why should we not consume the 
infused leaves, as food? We might do so, and secure a 
large amount of nourishment; but the presence of so 
much insoluble tannin would produce astringent effects 
of an unpleasant character. Remove this, and exhausted 
tea leaves might at once be regarded as a valuable 
dietary article. 

Chemical examination of a cup of Souchong tea of ordi- 
nary size, prepared in the kitchen for family use, showed 
that the hot water had taken up and held in solution, 1.03 
grains of theine, 2.07 grains of tannin, gum, starch, case= 
ine, and sugar, about 7 grains, and small quantities of 
coloring matter and volatile oil. This may be regarded 
as a fair exhibit of the amount of vegetable or chem- 
ical principles held in a cup of the best quality of black 
tea, as prepared in families. It will be seen that the 
amount extracted from the leaves, and which produces 
such marked exhilarating effects, is apparently minute. 
This may surprise some who are not acquainted with the 
wonderful effects exerted upon the system by almost 
infinitesimal quantities of the vegetable alkaloidal prin- 
ciples. The beautiful white crystals of silky fineness, 
which the chemist extracts from belladonna leaves, 
from the calabar bean, the seeds of the tree strychnos 
nux vomica, from the exuding gum of the poppy plant, 
etc., are deadly in their effects, even when quantities are 
taken, no larger than can be held upon the point of a 
penknife blade. The impression was created, several 
years ago, through the clamor of a crowd of empirics 
interested in a system of doctoring by the exclusive em- 
ployment of vegetable decoctions and tinctures, that all 
deleterious substances and poisons were confined to the 
mineral world; but the dissemination of learning, 


growing intelligence among the masses, has in a measure 


and a 


dispelled this delusion. 
Ultimate analysis of theine gives the following result: 


CALDON Eis oft «fuss Mamie die) si tetas 
Ly drogen: /5" "5 ate aMetkettc, (sp hel sci 
INIECOREN, Fe tre is cee east braless 
OXV PCN Wa. v heyrstgoute te at cok st ou.e 


49.30 

5.58 
28.83 
16.29 


100, 


It will be seen that the element nitrogen enters largely 
into its composition, and confers upon it peculiar and 
distinguishing properties. Altogether, it is a remarkable 
substance, and capable of influencing the vital processes 
ina very unusual way. We cannot, however, believe that 
the peculiar effects of tea are due wholly to the theine. 
It is undoubtedly the active principle; but in its isolated 
condition it is incapable of affording all the effects 
derivable from the infusion of the tea-leaf. The blend- 
ing of all the constituents soluble in water, is requisite 
to this result. 

In preparing a cup of tea, we employ water heated to 
nearly or quite the boiling point, as experience has 
proved this temperature to be necessary to dissolve out 
the principles desired. The peculiat solvent powers of 
water are wonderful, not only when considered in 
connection with tea leaves, but all other substances 
upon which it exerts specific action. Its solvent powers 
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led i and its physical 

tions » all substances, organic and 
“ret marvellous 
strongly tempted to enlarge upon this point, we can 


inorganic, adjusted. But, however 


only call attention to its effects upon tea. Its power over 
tea leaves is limited, and it can dislodge and hold in 
solution only such principles and portions of principles 
as are necessary to form the beverage in the highest per- 
fection. Suppose it was capable of disselving all the 
tannin, the infusion would be more in place in the vats of 
the tanner, than upon the tea table. However nourishing 
and healthful is the caseine or gluten, it would, probably, 
if the whole amount were present in tea, impair its 
flavor, and interfere with its characteristic appearance 
and effects. The adjustment of its solvent powers upon 
tea is probably perfect, when the conditions under which 
its acts are understood and adhered to. It is capable, by 
long-continued boiling, in connection with tea, of extract- 
ing an undue proportion of tannin, and thereby rendering 
the infusion unpleasantly astringent; but no amount of 
boiling will render one half of the whole quantity 
soluble. 

No chemical substance can be added to tea to improve 
its flavor or general healthfulness. Some of the alkaline 
carbonates, like soda, aid the water in dissolving the 
caseine, but its addition spoils the tea. 

If the soil and the conditions of our climate were 
favorable for the cultivation of the tea plant in our 
gardens, it would be of but little service to us, unless we 
were acquainted with the nice methods of drying or 
curing it. The green leaves, when first removed from the 
tree, are like the leaves of most other plants, having but 
little astringency, no odor, or bitter taste. Like coffee, 
the peculiar characteristics of tea are developed by 
The Chinese 
are so adroit at the business as to be able to prepare 


roasting; and this is a very nice process. 


a half-dozen qualities of tea from the same leaf. Impor- 
tant chemical changes are wrought in the leaf by the 
processes of drying and roasting, so that the same leaf 
furnishes the green and black tea of commerce. As 
regards the exact physiological effects of tea upon the 
animal economy, different opinions continue to prevail. 
It is quite unnecessary to discuss this point. The writer 
has for a series of years carefully observed its effects 
upon himself, and is free to state, that it is no matter of 
wonder with him, that ‘“ brain-workers,” in all the years 
since tea was introduced, have regarded it with the 


highest favor. It has a power to subdue irritability, 


refresh the spirits, and renew the energies, such as no 


other agent possesses. When the system is exhausted by 
labor or study, a cup of tea re-invigorates and restores as 
no form of food or other beverage can. As regards the 
ultimate effects of tea-drinking, it can be said that 
Bishop Huet, of Avaranches, the celebrated scholar, who 
wrote in its praise at the age of ninety, affords by no 
means a solitary instance of longevity coupled with its 
free use. Tea saves food by lessening the waste of the 
body, soothes the vascular system, and affords stimulus 
to the brain. The young do not need it; and it is worthy 
of note, that generally they do not crave or like it. 
Children will frequently ask for coffee, but seldom for 
tea. To aged people, whose powers of digestion and 
whose bodily substance have begun to fail together, it is 
almost a necessity. Like all other blessings, it is liable 
to abuse, and hence has arisen much of the prejudice 
against its use. There may be some declaimers against 


the moderate use of tea, whose consistency or moral | 


sense may not be unlike that of Mr. Henry Saville, who, 
writing to his uncle, Secretary Coventry, about two 
hundred years ago, remarked, that many of his friends 


“had. a base} orthy Ind ina Preece, of ¢ 
instead +m pipe > and bottles after dinner.” ; It t 
tea is a perafeigue habit, we may. remark) as a did: the 


\ 
writer at the close of the letter to his uncle, “ The th 
ts, all nations are growing so wicked as to have some of 
these filthy customs.” 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts, 


LIEBIG'S RECOLLECTIONS OF GUY-LUSSAC AND 
THENARD, 


We present our readers with a full report of Baron 
Liebig’s remarkable speech at the International Ban. 
quet of Chemists at Paris, as reported in the Labor atorya 
M. Balard having proposed Liebig’s health in terms of 
unqualified admiration, the Baron replied: — 


Gentlemen, —I assure you that I am deeply touched 
and extremely thankful for the sentiments which my 
honorable confrere, M. Balard, has just expressed con- 
cerning me. Being called upon in my turn to propose a 
toast, I will give you one which I am sure will meet with 
your fullest approbation. Iam going to proposea toast 
to the memory of two of the greatest French chemists — 
of two of the founders of modern science, whose admi- 
rable works have never been surpassed, and still remain 
our models—of two savants who, as men, represent 
the most elevated qualities of the French nation. You, 
will guess that I allude to Gay-Lussac and Thénard. 

You all know, gentlemen, the great discoveries which — 
we owe to the united efforts of these two men, connected 
by the ties of the closest friendship, and whose works, | 
indeed, have their origin in that very friendship. 

You know why their names will always remain insep- 
arable in the history of science. You are fully aware, 
gentlemen, of the merits of Guy-Lussac, and of Thénard, 
but there are few amongst you who have had the good 
fortune of being personally acquainted with these learned — 
men. I feel called upon to pay them my tribute of 
gratitude by addressing a few words to you. What they 
both did for me will suffice to show you what they 
did for many others. 

I arrived in Paris, forty-four years ago, as a young 
student, a mere boy of nineteen years, without any 
recommendation except my desire for learning, I had 
brought with me to Paris a small work on the fulmin-— 
ating compounds of silver and mereury, and I addressed 
myself to M. Thénard to present it to the Academy. 

The President of the Academy (for Thénard occupied — 
that position at tle time) received the young foreign 
student with the greatest kindness. The note was read | 
by Guy-Lussac, and Dulong made the report on it. 

From that moment I had the warmest friends in Paris. q 
M. Thénard placed me in a laboratory where I might — 
pursue my labors ; and my good fortune was at its highest — 
when M. Guy-Lussac admitted me to his house, opened 
his laboratory in the Arsenal to me, and proposed that 
I should stay with him to finish my work on fulminating ~ 
silver and mercury. 4 

This was what decided the aim of all my subsequent 
works. He used to say to me repeatedly, “You must 
occupy yourself with organic chemistry, M. Liebig; that 
is what we are in want of.” I believe that I was his 
first pupil. After me he had my friend Pelouze, whom 
a cruel malady keeps away from us to-day. [The death 
of Pelouze occurred soon after the banquet.] 

I shall never forget the hours spent in the laboratory 
of Guy-Lussac. When we had finished a good analysis 
(you know, without my telling you, that the method 
and apparatus described in our joint memoir were by 
him alone) —when we had finished a good analysis, he 
used to say to me, “Now you must dance with me, | 
as I used to dance with Thénard when we had found — 
something good.” And then we danced. ° . 

Gentlemen,— You have often heard Thénard called 
Father Thénard, and he was, indeed, a father to us— | 
a father to all of us, who always offered and never 
refused to lend a hand to the weak, to assist them to 
mount the steps of the ladder, and to overcome diffi- 
culties. t 

M. Dumas can say nothing on that head; he was 
as he deserved to be, the favorite of Thénard. On this 


| Thus, gentlemen, I give you the memory of Guy- 
Lussae and of Thénard, the founders of our modern 
science, and the representatives of the highest qual- 
ities of French character. 


———=tos———— 


ARTIFICIAL Mitx.—At the last meeting of the Aca- 
demy of Medicine, M. Giboust, Professor at the School 
of Pharmacy, read a paper which we cannot help notic- 
ing. He called the attention of the medical world to the 
description given of the artificial milk invented by 
Baron Von Liebig, and regretted very much being 
obliged to enter into a controversy with him. After 


haying reminded the assembly of the composition of 


this milk, and insisting upon the difficulties attending 
the preparation of such aliments in places where it 
might be most necessary, such as with wet-nurses or 
small families, M. Giboust added that we have at our 
disposal a natural product which more nearly resembles 
human milk than does a mixture of cow’s milk, flour, 
malt, lactate, and butyrate of potash. It is cow’s milk 
itself. On an average, human milk contains a little 


than cow’s milk. Thus, by taking the latter, and addmg 
@ little sugar and a fifth of its weight of water, we have 
an aliment, at the disposal of everybody, forming a 
better substitute for human milk than any artificial com- 
pound. 
'M. Depaul, on his part, declared that he undertook 
experiments on new-born children, to examine the 
| effects of this artificial milk, the taste of which was,-by 
| the by, less agreeable than that of natural milk. Four 
' children were tried. The first two were twins, and 
born permaturely. In spite of the care bestowed on 
them, and the nourishment by the artificial milk, they 
died in two days. The third, born at full time, weighed 
3 kilogs. 370 grammes; the mother was ill. The nourish- 


two days, the dejections became green, and on this day 


died after four days. M. Wurtz promised to write to 
tion of this milk. — Chemical News. 
Topacco.—The Abbé Migne has just addressed a 
letter to a very honorable director of one of the great 
seminaries of Paris, condemning the use of tobacco and 
snuff. This letter furnishes us with an opportunity of 
relating a fact that is personal to us. Several times in 
our youth and riper age we have taken up and discarded 
the use of the snuff-box. In 1861, when writing our 
mathematical treatises, during our labors with M. Linde- 
lof, for the calculation of variations, and when we com- 


menced the editing of our | on analytic mechanics, 
we used snuff to excess, taking 20 to 25 grammes per 
day, incessantly having recourse to the fatal box and 


snuffing up the dangerous stimulant. The effect of this 
was, on the one hand, the stiffening of the nervous 
system, which we could not account for; on the other 
hand, a rapid loss of memory, not only of the present 
but of the past. We had learned several languages by 
their roots, and our memory was often at a loss for a 
word. Frightened at this considerable loss, we resolved 
in September, 1861, to renounce the use of snuff and 
cigars for ever. This resolution was the commencement 
of a veritable restoration to health and spirits, and our 
memory recovered all its sensibility and force. The 
same thing happened to M. Dubrunfant, the celebrated 
chemist, in renouncing the use of tobacco. We do not 
hesitate in saying that for one moderate snuff-taker or 
smoker there are ninety-nine who use tobacco to 


e single match. The mode of proceeding is simple 
the wicks being previously all connected by a 
ad spun of gun-cotton, on lighting one end of which 


2 of the seven hundred apartments are illuminated 


the churches on grand occasions. — 


ment given was that of artificial milk. At the end of) 


| A Mrstarcee Vorcaxo.— Prof. Choutard, filling the 
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(GLIYCERINE IN THE ARTS.—A ned 
Pusher, a native of Nuremberg, reported to the Trades 
Union of that place, that he met with great success in 
using glycerine together with glue. While generally, after 
the drying of glue, the thing to which it is applied is 
liable te break, tear, or spring off, if a quantity of glycerine 
equal to a quarter of the quantity of gine be mixed with 


ng 


Applied to Agriculture. 


PARMERS’ WELLS. 


It is well known that in the gradual decomposition of 


it, that defect will entirely disappear. Pusher also made animal and vegetable substances, at or near the surface 


use of this glue as lining for leather, for making globe | of the earth, under certain conditions, nitrogeneous com-_ 


frames, and for smoothing parchment and chalk paper. | pounds are developed. The nitre earths found beneath 
| He also used it for polishing, mixing wax with the | 4jq buildings result from these changes, although it is 


i d using it de d i : 
pageecrne, using it as an undergroun: for lay Ot atte: dilticall to dad stand the preci of the 


) aniline red color. The red was found to exceed all others 


in which glycerine is not used. The glycerine has also chemical transformations which produce them. In the 
| some properties in common with India-robber, for it will | waters of a large number of wells in towns and cities, and 
blot out pencil marks from paper so as to leave no mark | a}so in the country, the nitrates are found at some seasons 


whatever. r 
A paste made of starch, glycerine, and gypsum, will 
maintain its plasticity and adhesiveness longer than any 


in considerable quantities. The salts form at the surface 
in warm weather, and, being quite soluble, are carried 


other known cement, and does therefore recommend | with the percolating rain water into the well. In cities 
: itself for cementing chemical instruments and apparatus and large towns, where excrementitionus matters aecumu- 


used by pharmacists. —J. A. Chemistry. 


| late rapidly around dwellings compacted together, it is 


Cuear Lecrvre Drscraus.— Prof. Kick, of the | difficult to locate wells remote from danger; and hence it 
more water, more sugar of milk, less butter and caseine| Prague Polytechnic Institute, proposes the following | might scem that suspicion should be confined to these 
way of preparing imexpensive diagram boards for lee- ).-otities, This, however, is not a safe conclusion. How 


| 


ture-room purposes. A sheet of stout brown paper is 
first coated with thin glue, im which is mixed a quantity | 
jof lampblack and powdered pumice stone. After the 
| application of two coats of this composition, the design 
| is traced with French chalk, the lines afterward to be 
| gone over with ordinary chalk or colored crayons. To 
| fix the drawing, the inventor, by means of a “ vaporizer,” 
or spray apparatus, projects water in a finely-divided 
state over each line; the glue is thus softened, and allows | 


| often do we see, upon isolated farms in the country, the 
well located within, or upon, the margin of the barnyard, 
near huge manure heaps, reeking with ammoniacal and 
other gases, the prolific sources of soluble salts, which 
find access to the water, and render it unfit as a beverage 
for man or beast. It may, no doubt, be 2 convenience to 
the farmer to have his water supply so situated as to meet 


| the chalk to sink into it, and when dry forms a protecting | the wants of the occupants of his barn and his dwelling; 


varnish. Diagrams so prepared can be rolled up and | 
| rubbed without damage, and corrections may be made 
| with great facility. 


’ 
: 


ficent reward of £2000 to any person who, between 


| cover a mode of permanently and completely extinguish- | 
| ing pain im all, or nearly all cases; the said means | 
being “effectual, harmless, cheap, and easy to apply.” | 


but it is full of danger. 


By advertisement in the daily London journals, “a| Weare under many obligations to one of our Virginia 
the child perished. The fourth infant, born under the | gentleman who has lately recovered from a serious | ladies for the following. She is distinguished for ber 
game conditions, and nourished with same aliment,/ illness” has declared his readiness to pay the muni- skill and success in wine-making: 


Baron Von Liebig, to obtain more precise details on the the present time and the Ist of July 1958, shall dis To Maxz Port Wise Fezou THE Common BLAcx- 
BEREY. 


First take a brandy cask (molasses or vinegar casks 


| Should no such discovery be made, £1000 will be given | will spoil the wine), knock out one head, and make 2 bung- 
| as awards to such persons as shall have made “discoy- | hole as near the other end as you can; set the cask on 
series of minor importance, but yet of great service in | something that will allow a tub to get under it. Gather 


the relief of pain.” 


| chair of Natural Philosophy at Nancy, France, has devised } 


the following experiment, showing the power of Rahm-' 


- 


the berries, mash them in your hands, and throw them in 
the cask; cover with a clean cloth to keep out dirt. If the 
weather is extremely warm, three or four da$s will be suffi- 
cient for fermentation ; if cool, five or six willdo. Then set 
atub under the cask, pull out the spigot, and the juice will 


korff’s induction coil. A quantity of the flowers of sulphur run out as clear as water; add to each gallon of juice 
is mixed with a small proportion of iron filings, or, better three pounds of good clean sugar. Set the casks, the 
still, with iron reduced by hydrogen, iif-which case itis bung side up, in the place you intend to keep them, as 
| in quite an impalpable state; zinc and at filings may they should not be moved. A cellar or cool smoke-house 
also be added in small quantities. The mixture, made as is best, allowing space to place a dish under it to catch 
complete as possible, is placed on a pane of glass or 8 dr¥ the wine which rans out; then fill the cask level with the 
| brick, so as to form a heap two or three centimetres high, bung; every morning fill up level again. The eighth or 
and much longer than broad. The ends of the wires ofa pinth day put the stopper in, at first lightly, and at the 
Ruhmkorff apparatus are inserted into the heap, so 8s to | 214 of 2 week press in firmly, and do not move or open it 
be two or three centimetres distant from each other. } 45) the spring following; but it is very nice and palatable 
When ready, 2 current of electricity is sent through the in the next four weeks. Catawba, Norton Seedling, or 
coil, and instantly a violent explosion takes place. A the Isabella, makesa splendid wine if the foregoing direc- 
| sort of crater is formed, whence magnificent sheaves of | t:5n5 are followed.— Virginia Farmer. 


fire are seen to issue, displaying colors like a bouquet of | 


fireworks. It is in reality a volcano on a very small | A Screytiric Fsruen.—The Country Gentleman pub- 
seale, having its subterranean noises, as it were, and lishes some statistics in reference to the farming opera- 


| ejecting boiling lava. 


| tions of Mr. Ross Winans, whose lands are situated on 


| Maxise a Har mx Fiery Moscres.—At the Paris ‘he Patapseo river, near Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. 
| Exposition is a machine by means of which a rabbit-skin Winans has two farms, which together comprise less than 


_ lined and trifmmed by a sewing machine. 


Waterrroor Packixc Parer.—The following is 2 


anTaNEots IGNiTION.— At the Royal Palace at may be converted into a hat im fifty minutes! Daring ©t hundred acres. But on this comparatively small 

40,000 wax candles are instantaneously ignited the process the hat undergoes six operations. They are | #*€3 of ground, he scatters fertilizers in a way that would 
| frighten farmers in this country, putting from $15,000 to 

$20,000 worth upon it yearly. As his are dairy 

re grass is one of his main crops, and he cats eighteen hundred 

the candles are lighted simultaneously, and thus the | German recipe:—Dissolve 680.4 grammes (about 1.82} tons of hay. He keeps 220 cows, and gets $30,000 for 


| Ibs.) of white soap in a quart of water. In another quart | their milk im Baltimore. It will probably be admitted 


2. The process is so easy, that the wonder is that of water dissolve 182 oz. troy of gum arabic, and 5.5 0z | that Mr. Winans understands cultivating the soil; yet he 
re extensively known and generally practised. | glue. Mix the two solutions; warm them, and soak the | was not “raised” to the business, but took it up after he 
the same ingenious method is employed for | paper in the liquid. Pass it between rollers, or simply had amassed a large fortune by building railrosds in 
; ions. 2 hang it up to drip, and then only at a gentle temperature. | Rassia. wan -te ; 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 1, 


PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

[> Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal, 
Free for one year. 

I= For five subscribers, we will send the petite micro- 
scope. 

I> For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for students, 
the best elementary treatise yet published. 

(> For one hundred subscribers, we will send a com- | 


plete set of chemicals, together with test tubes, alcohol | 
suitable for performing experi- | 


lamp, stirring rods, etc., 
ments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young 
lads, etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will 
find the labor much easier than they anticipate. The 
interesting character of the Journal, together with its 


low subscription price, will lead almost every one of | 


intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal 
of practical chemistry published in the United States. 
We will furnish, to those sending for them, specimens 
of any or all the numbers. 

Mr. B. R. Downs is general travelling agent for the 
Journal. 

Inavrries.— We are constantly receiving letters con- 
Our 


Every mo- 


taining inquiries upon all conceivable subjects. 


desk is heaped up with such letters. 


ment of our time is occupied, and we can answer but | 


very few of these questions, either by letter or through 
the Journal, 


interest for our readers can be noticed. 


———=+ 


(= Since our last issue the increase of subscribers has 
been very large. Our edition of fifteen thousand copies 
proved to be inadequate, and we were obliged to place 
the forms again upon the press, and strike off another 
edition. 


ot 


Pror. R. H. Storer’s Lectures. —It will be noticed, 
by referring to advertisement, that Prof. Storer will deliver | 
his second course of lectures upon Treatment of the Surgical | 
Diseases of Women, in December. The importance of | 
these lectures to physicians is very great, and is well | 
stated in the resolutions passed by his former class, as 
published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
and New York Medical Record. Prof. Storer’s lectures 
are addressed to physicians, those in active practice, and | 
contain the results of his own vast experience in this 
important department of surgery. It is well known sel 
Dr. 8. has long made the diseases of women a specialty, 
and is therefore thoroughly acquainted with the subject. 
We commend this course of lectures to the attention of 


our medical friends. 


oo 


(> The success of our little volume, Chemistry of the | 


Farm and the Sea, published by Messrs. Williams & Co., 
is as unexpected as it is gratifying. The first edition is 
already exhausted, and a second will be ready in afew days. 
It has received the warmest commendations of the scien- 
tific, medical, and literary press in all parts of the country. 
Exceedingly pleasant letters, in praise of the book, have 
been received from the poet Whittier; Dr. O. W. Holmes; 
Prof. Gray, of Cambridge; Donald G. Mitchell (Ike 
Marvel), of Edgewood; Prof. Phelps, of Andover, and 
some thirty other of our most distinguished scientific 
and literary men. If it excites a love of science and a 


respect for its teachings, our highest reward will be met. 


Only such questions as have a general | 


WHAT SHALL WE USE FOR WATER SUPPLY PIPES ? 


This is an important inquiry, and one which concerns 
the health and welfare of thousands of people. Several 
years since, we gave, through a medical journal in this 
city, the results of the examination of Cochituate and 
other aqueduct waters, which proved that there were 
local causes operating in many households whereby the 
pipes. The general influence of Cochituate and most 
other aqueduct waters upon lead is protective; a coating 
of insoluble carbonate being formed upon the interior 


surface, which prevents water contact with the un- 


| changed metal. So long, however, as local agencies 
exist, capable of changing these conditions, no security 


against lead-poisoning can be felt by consumers. 


| with water through leaden service pipes, where there is 
perfect immunity from lead disease. Indeed, the disease 
is quite prevalent in some cities where unusual con- 


fidence is reposed in the purity of the water. 


The proper material for water supply pipes has not 


yet been discovered or suggested. There are objections 


to glass-lined iron pipes, on the score of expense, and 
difficulty of placing in position; gutta-percha communi- 
cates an unpleasant taste to the water, and is too 
expensive. Much can be said in favor of solid tin; 
although it is more easily corroded than lead, and 
in many localities is soon destroyed. An impression 
| prevails that the security in the use of tin pipes arises 
from its not being liable to decomposition from water 
|contact. This is an error. The salts of tin, resulting 
from corrosive action, are not poisonous like those of 
lead, and in this consists its safety. 

Recently a lead pipe lined with tin, has been introduced, 
and supported by a large number of certificates from 


chemists and others. After careful examination of this 


pipe, we hesitate to give it our approval. We fear it may 
prove more dangerous than service pipes constructed 


| wholly of lead. It is certainly unscientific and wrong to 


bring together two metals unlike in crystalline structure, 


and allow water contact to take place between them. | 


| Voltaic action is thereby promoted, and decomposition 


results. The lining of tin is quite superficial, and im- 


water was being contaminated by contact with leaden | 


There is hardly a town or city in this country, supplied | 


@. 
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| 


perfections-are liable to occur at many points. At the | 


joints, perfect tin contact cannot be secured, and there- 


| fore chemical change*must take place rapidly. There | 


se other objections to this kind of pipe, which are 
| perfectly valid, but we have not space to allude to them 
at present. We shall recur to this subject again in the 
| Rel nal. / 

eT 


ANALYSIS OF STREET Mup.— Having been employed 


recently to make chemical analysis of the soil or mud 


we found the chlorides largely preponderating among 
the inorganic constituents. The results gave for each 
one hundred pounds of the mud, 
Chloride of sodium ...... . . 407.05 gr. 
Chloride of potassium . .. .. . . 23.33 ,, 
Choride of magnesium . . . . «. . - 40.28,, 


| It is quite probable that this condition is due to the water 
used in sprinkling the streets, it being salt water. 
About an ounce of salt is contained in a cubic foot of 


of the mud as found in the streets of our busy city, 
and we shall soon make analysis of portions taken 
from different localities, and present the results to 
our readers. 


earth as found in the unpaved streets of that town. | 
It would be interesting to know the chemical nature 


| applied chemistry has been produced in that country. 


|inconceivably by this ‘ prepared peat”? humbug. 


i] . - 
soon cease to give it out spontaneously, and pumps are 


| Liver Oil.” 


_ looking over English journalSand papers, that they have 


; i _at issue relates to the artificial milk recently suggested 
taken from the streets of New London, Connecticut, | 


ml 


_ EDITORIAL SUMMARY, = 
A new Dictionary of Chemistry is announced ix 


France. This is the first time a dictionary of pure and 


A volcanic crater opened on the 2d of June, after a 
week of strong earthquakes, in St. Michael, one of the 
Azores. Engineers and captains wishing to study the 
phenomenon have been driven away by the dangers 
attending their purpose. 


Dr, Frankland, in a recent lecture, states that the 
inhabitants of many of the great cities of England have 
to burn double the amount of gas, to obtain the requisite 
light, which they ought to burn. This doubles the gas 


manufacturer’s profits. How is it in this country? 
One ton of cannel coal gives 4000 cubic feet of gas. 


The Laboratory correspondent at the Paris Exhibition 
remarks, ‘‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value 
to Canada of her prepared peat, which is on exhibition.” 
We think it is. Prepared peat we have no confidence 
in as an industrial product. People have been cheated 
It is 
time the whole thing was exposed. 


In Canada, aJl petroleum springs which spout up oil 
brought into requisition. How long before the pumps 
will give out ? : 


Water pipes in cities should never be allowed to be 
used on the intermittent system. If left empty, they 
become saturated with impurities detrimental to health. 


When a person is mortally bitten by the cobra, mole: 
cules of living germinal matter are thrown into the 
blood, and so rapidly multiply that in a few hours mill 
ions upon millions are produced. Chemical action is 
interfered with, combustion is extinguished; coldness 
sleepiness, insensibility, slow breathing, and death fol. 


low. How mysterious is the influence of poison! 


They have on exhibition, in Paris, ‘‘ baking powders’ 
made of soda and tartaric acid; and this simple mixture 
was sent across the channel by English manufacturers as 
one of the industrial products of Great Britain! 


A Mr. Borwich, of England, advertises “ Ozenised Cod 
Why not advertise ‘‘ Moonshine and Cod. 
Liver Oil”? We are sometimes inclined to think, 
two empirics there to one here. 
eee 

A QUARREL AMONG ILLUSTRIOUS CHEMISTS. — The 
illustrious chemist of Munich, Prof. Liebig, has been 
attacked in the French Academy of Medicine, by M. 
Poggiale, M. Depaul, M. Larrey, and other distinguished 
men of science, in a very severe manner. The question 
by Liebig. The French chemists and physicians assert 
that Liebig’s milk is unscientific, and positively hurtfu 
to children, and that its formation is based on-.an old 
analysis of milk, which modern research has proved 
incorrect. This is a heavy charge, and the Baron writes 
a letter to the Academy, under date of July 12th, in which 
In the deb 
which followed the reading of this letter, M. Larrey 


he attempts to vindicate his reputation. 


declared that for a long time he had observed, with regret, 
the name of Liebig in “ certificates” and as an advertis er 

of Extract of Meat,” etc. We share in the regrets of 
the French physician, and would remark in this connec C 
tion, that when we see the names of certain chemist 
this section used in connection with quack medic 
advertisements, quack mining and oil companies, & C5 W 
experience the same kind of regret. ay, 


: . Le 


PORK-EATING. 


Shall we discard pork as an article of food? The hog 
is certainly an unclean animal; and it requires an entire 
forgetfulness of his “habits of life” to enable any one to 
consume his flesh with a relish. Tens of thousands of 
hogs are fattened upon garbage, and the most detestable 
excreta of'men and animals. How abominable is the 
condition of this animal as kept in connection with 
slaughter-houses, manure pens, and depositories for town 
and city waste! Tons of this “ swill” are carried from 
our great cities every morning, fermenting and loading 
the air with pestilential vapors, to be fed to great swarms 
_of hogs in the environs. Can clean, healthy muscle and 
“fat be formed from such material? We know that cer- 
tain agents fed to swine are capable of passing unchanged 
into the substance of the organism. Coloring matter, like 
madder, mixed with the food, passes through the assimi- 
The 
marrow of the bones in hogs has been found tinged with 


lating apparatus, and penetrates to the bones. 


the coloring principle of madder forty-eight hours after it 
was administered. Hogs fed upon acorns, afford in the 
pork an acorn flavor; also those kept under stables give 


distinct evidence, in the flesh, of the locality from whence 


they were taken. The Jews charge that terrible disease | 
. 


scrofula, which afflicts the Christian races, to pork-eating. 
We have recently discovered a new disease, one attended 
' with unparalleled suffering, trichinosis, to have its origin 
in flesh of swine. Our readers will be interested in an 
article upon this disease found in another, column. Let 


it ke carefully read. 
St 


INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 


The trial justices in this State are sorely puzzled to 
know how to act in relation to the new kinds of “ deer” 
which have become fashionable since the passage of the 
recent liquor laws. We have been consulted regarding 
their spirituous nature or composition, and asked if they 
were “intoxicating beverages.” 

The laty specifically proscribes “lager beer,” and all 
“intoxicating beverages.” These “root beers,” “* spruce 
beers,” “Irish beers,” etc., have been frequently seized by 
the State constables, and the venders brought into court; 
and the question remains, Are they “intoxicating bever- 
‘ages”? Lager beer, which seems to have been named in, 

* the act, usually contains from six to ten per cent. of 
alcohol; these new and weaker beverages from two to 
five per cent. They certainly would be intoxicating, if 
the human stomach was capacious enough to hold a 
gallon or two of the liquids. Enough might be swallowed 
to produce a considerable degree of “exhilaration,” but 
not intoxication. They are attenuated alcoholic liquids, 
but can hardly be regarded as “intoxicating” within the 
meaning of the act. The free use of these often un- 
cleanly decoctions ought to be discouraged; they derange 
"the digestive organs, and create an appetite for stronger 


liquors. 


Se ———————— 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


Several methods have been adopted for preserving eggs, 

so that they can be stored up when they are plenty and 
a cheap, and brought into use when they are scarce and 
dear. No plan hitherto proposed has proved entirely 


- satisfactory in families, or among extensive egg packers. 


P- pe attention was called, during the past winter, to a 


single experiment with his “ Egg g-Preserving Compound,” . 


: | eggs, placed them in the compound, and allowed 
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them to remain about three weeks. 


out, the shell appeared to be polished, or covered with a | 


glaze. We found them perfectly sweet after keeping 
many weeks under ordinary exposure. We then took a 
half-dozen and placed them in connection with another 
half-dozen of fresh eggs upon the cross-bar of a window, 
exposed to the full heat of the sun. They were kept 
there for a period of six weeks. Upon examination, the 
preserved eggs were found perfectly sweet; and, used in 
cake and pastry, no difference could be observed from 
those just from the nest. The others were completely 
addled, thoroughly putrescent. This was certainly a 
triumph for Mr. Judd. This “compound” is a chemical 
mixture which appears to hermetically seal up the por- 
osities of the shell and prevent access of oxygen. Mr. J. 
also claims that the sulphur, always present in eggs, is 
prevented, by the action of this compound, from under- 
going those changes which result in the formation of 
sulph. hydric acid. However this may be, his compound, 
in a practical trial, proved a success. _ 

Mr. J.’s compound is put up in packages holding suf- 
It is sold 
for $1.00, and may be had, in the Western States, of the | 
originators, Messrs. Judd and Goodrich, of Chicago. 


ficient to preserve one hundred dozgn of eggs. 


——- tt , 
Sryptic Cottorp.— This is a f i and exceedingly 
gested by Dr. | 
The idehfot compining tannin 


with a peculiar collodion, is a hapby fone. Very many 


useful article for surgeons’ use. /It* was sug, 


Richardson, of London. 


other agents of great service th fe treatment of sores 
and wounds can be combined — We manufacture 
and can supply the styptic colloi 4 any quantity. On 


another page will be found an articl¢ upon the subject. 
t 


Medicine and Pharmacy. 


TRICHINA SPIRALIS. 

The following account of the origin, nature, and extent 
of the disease known as Trichinosis is the best we have 
We 
take it from the American Naturalist, published at Salem, 


seen, and will, we think, interest all our readers. 


Mass. 


This entozoin is the cause of a serious and often fatal 
disease of the intestinal canal and muscular system of 
man, called Trichiniasis, or Trichinosis, which is pro- 
duced by eating the flesh of swine similarly affected. 
Before giving an account, however, of the natural his- 
tory of this parasite, it may be well to state that trichi- 
nous pork is not measly pork. Measles in the hog is the 
encysted stage of the common tape-worm of man (Tenia 
Solium). Measly flesh being eaten, the little cysts or 
scolices, as they are called, which consist of the future 
head of the mature animal inverted, escape from their 
sacs within the stomach, unless previously destroyed by 
cooking, and attach themselves by their armed heads to 
the intestinal walls. From this. head are developed, one 


| after another, the joints which make up the body of the 


tape-worm. The first formed or oldest joints, or pro- 
glottides, when sexually mature, escape from the intes- 
tinal canal of their host, and, being eaten by swine, the 
ova they contain are set free. During digestion the egg- 
shells are dissolved, and the minute embryos find their 


way into the tissues of their new host, to be again con- | 


verted into encysted scolices, or measly pork. In this 
stage the tape-worm is called Cysticercus cellulose. 

The Trichina Spiralis, on the other hand, does not 
belong to this order of Cestoidea or encysted worms, but 
to the Nematoidea or round worms (of which the pin- 
worm is an example); and its development is much less 
complicated. If trichinous pork is examined by the 


| microscope, the muscular fibres will be found occupied 


by minute cysts varying in size from 1-30th to 1-60th of 
an inch in length, and 1- 100th to 1-150th of an inch 
in thickness; thirty-five thousand of these have been 
counted in a single cubic inch of muscle; and it has 


Upon taking them | been estimated that an ounce of such flesh would contain 


three million cysts. 
Within them may be 
seen, coiled upon it- 
self in a spiral form, 
the young worm, 
which, when removed 
by pressure, measures 
1-25th of an inch in 
length, and 1-620th of 
an inch in diameter. 
The cysts and young 
are represented in the 
accompanying figures. (Fig. 1, the young worm; and 
Fig. 2, the cysts, after Dalton.) If now, such pork is 
eaten by man, the cysts are dissolved during digestion; 
and the young worms, unless previously destroyed by 


Fig. 1. 


— 


Trichina Spiralis. Magnified about 
one hundred times. 


| cooking, or other process, are set free to enter the intes- 


tinal canal. There they lose their spiral form, increase 
rapidly in size, and become sexually mature in a few 
days. Both sexes are at first found in equal numbers, 
but. after impregnation the females 
alone remain; and by the tenth or 
fourteenth day, the males, which 
are much the smaller, have all per- 
ished. The time required for the 
development of the embryos is from 
four to eight days; after which they 
begin to leave the oviduct in the 
form of exceedingly small, trans- 
parent worms. They may continue 
to be discharged in immense num- 
bers, however, for six weeks, inas- 
much as time is required for the 
development of the whole number 
of ova; from three hundred to five 
hundred in each individual. _Imme-,.. ina Sprralis, in cysts 
diately after birth, the young leave from ee we 
the residence of the adults, the in- 7 ; 
testinal canal, and give rise to the first symptoms indica- 
tive of their presence. They bore into the intestinal 
walls, and wander along the ‘areolar tissue, penetrating 
to nearly all parts of the muscular system.. Entering the 
primitive bundles of this tissue, which they devour as 
they proceed, they increase in size, and finally coil them- 
selves up and remain quiescent. Sooner or later an oval 
membranous capsule is formed about them, which event- 
ually becomes cretaceous and opaque, and gives to the 
muscles a white, sanded appearance. The time required 
for these processes is various. ‘The wandering begins 
immediately after birth; but it may be several weeks 
before the whole brood has found its final resting-place. 
In this quiescent stage they may remain alive for many 
years, and after the death of their host may become ma- 
ture in turn by entering the intestinal canal of some 
other host. 


Fig. L. 


The symptoms caused by their presence in man vary 
according to the number eaten and the stage of develop- 
ment. At first, nausea, loss of appetite, and intestinal 
irritation. Afterwards, debility, fever, cedema of the 
face, movements of limbs painful, and sensitiveness of 
muscles on pressure. Lastly, great inflammation of in- 
testines, with bloody stools, increased muscular pains, 
partial paralysis of muscles of deglutition, speech, and 
respiration, and finally, death from exhaustion. If only 
a small quantity of the trichinous pork be eaten, the 
symptoms will be mild, and in all cases they will disap- 
pear when the worms have become quiescent, or encysted 
in the muscular tissue. 

The history of the trichina is interesting, and may be 
briefly told as follows. Many years ago it was found in 
the muscles of man after death, and described by Owen. 
Subsequently Leidy found it also encysted im the flesh of 
the hog; and since then it has often been noticed, in dis- 
secting-room subjects, giving a sanded aspect to the red 
muscular tissue. It was always considered harmless, 
however; and in 1855, Ktichenmeister published a the- 
ory that it was only the immature form of Tricho- 
cephalus dispar, a minute, thread-like intestinal worm. 
Experiments conducted by Virchow and Leuckart, how- 
ever, in 1859, by feeding animals with trichinous flesh, 
demonstrated the error of this opinion; and also the 
important facts, that the encysted trichine were set free 
in the intestinal canal, there to become mature; that 
living embryos were developed within them, which es- 
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caped to wander in the muscular tissues of the same host, 
or might be transferred with the intestinal contents to 
another animal, to become, in turn, the encysted form; 
and that the cysts were formed within, and consisted 
of, the, thickened sarcolemma of the primitive muscular 
fibres; not, as had been supposed by some observers, 
within the capillary tubes. 

These results pointed unmistakably to the manner in 
which man also became infected; but they were still 
considered of no pathological consequence until early 
in 1860, when a servant girl died in the hospital at 
Dresden, after a month’s sickness, with symptoms like 
those above mentioned; and on examination after death, 
Zenker found the muscular system filled with free and 
moving trichine. He concluded that it was a case of 
fresh infection, and that the worms had been the cause 
of her death. A microscopic examination of the con- 
tents of the intestine revealed the presence of numerous 
mature trichine of both sexes, the females still contain- 
ing living embryos. Portions of the muscular tissue of 
the girl were sent to Virchow and others interested in 
the subject. The former administered it to a rabbit, 
which was killed by the wandering of the young brood 
set free within its intestine ; the others, as well as Zenker, 
fed dogs with the same, but the results corresponded 
with those previously and subsequently obtained; viz., 
that trichine undergoes only a partial development 
within their intestinal canal, does not long remain 
there, and does not wander into their muscular system. 
It remained to be ascertained where the girl obtained the 
trichinz which caused her death. She was taken sick 
after Christmas in the country, where it was the custom 
to kill swine for the feast of the season; and Zenker, 
knowing the frequent occurrence of trichine in these 
anymals, concluded that some connection would be found 
between the disease and the meat. On visiting the place, 
he found that the farmer with whom she had lived had 
killed a hog on December 31st, and that the ham and 
sausages which still remained of it contained numerous 
encysted trichinz. He found, also, that the farmer and his 
wife and the butcher had all been ill with symptoms simi- 
lar to, though milder than, those the girl had exhibited. 

This case, so complete in itself, not only established 
the connection between trichina in the hog and in man, 
but demonstrated the existence of an unsuspected and 
frightful disease, and explained much that had been mys- 
terious in former cases of death from so-called sausage- 
poison and other unknown causes. It was followed by 
other epidemics of a fatal character, in several of which 
the victims were numbered by scores; so that a panic 
spread over Europe, and the hog seemed doomed to take 
his proper position as an unclean beast. Scientific com- 
missions have been appointed by many governments to 
study the disease; and the natural history of this little 
worm has become of national and political importance, 
and has received the attention of some of the best scien- 
tific observers of the day. 

It being established that man gets the disease from 
swine, these investigations have been directed to the 
source of infection in the latter animals. Many imma- 
ture round worms have been found in animals and ac- 
cused of being trichinew ; but ‘more careful examinations 
and experiments have subsequently proved their inno- 
cence. Among these are to be mentioned worms found 
in moles, frogs, insects, and angleworms, upon which 
swine are known to feed. Even vegetables have been 
laid under suspicion, and particularly a little nematoid 
worm which infests the beet-root; but this too was found 
to be zodlogically distinct. Statements have also been 
made that beef is not free from trichinz ; but there is no 
just ground for such reports; and the same may be said 
of the flesh of birds like ducks, geese, and pigeons, which 
might receive infection by means of the intestinal dis- 
charges of trichinous animals; for it has been found im- 
possible to reproduce them by artificial feeding within 
these animals. 

A committee appointed by the Imperial Society of 
Physicians, at Vienna, has just presented a report, on 
trichinosis, in which it is stated that the real source of 
infection in swine lies entirely in the rat. In Moravia, 
thirty-seven per cent. of the rats examined were found 
trichinized; in the environs of Vienna about ten per 
cent.; and in Lower Austria the proportion was not 
more mie four per cent. The commission also confirms 
the results of previous experiments, as to the artificial 


transmission of the disease from the rat to the cat, to the 
rabbit, and to the pig by feeding. So far as man is con- 
cerned, however, it may be safely stated that his source 
of infection is practically limited to the hog; and there 
can be little doubt that the disease is kept up between the 
two precisely as the tape-worm continues to exist. The 
report of the Vienna commission, even if corroborated 
by more extended observations, has only added another 
source of infection in swine; there still remains the fact 
that many mature females escape from the intestines 
after impregnation, and in this way may be eaten by 
the animals. It is well known, that when the diarrhea 
is severe during the first stages of an attack of the dis- 
ease, the patient is not so severely affected as others who 
have partaken of the same pork; and this is due to the 
escape of the parasite before the young are born in great 
quantity ; and such persons, not sick enough to keep the 
house, are the probable sources of infection in swine. It 
has, in fact, been noticed by Virchow, that epidemics 
succeed each other at regular intervals. After infecting 
themselves in the way just described, the swine are not 
again killed until the next general slaughtering season 
comes, when another follows, to be succeeded by others 
after a similar interval. It may also be possible that 
portions of trichinous flesh may pass through the homan 
intestine unchanged, and thus be eaten by other animals; 
or that rats may eat it, and be subsequently eaten them- 
selves by swine. We have seen that dogs cannot be made 
trichinous by eating diseased flesh, but they may dis- 
charge the.contents of, their intestines containing par- 
tially developed trichinsee where swine have access to 
them; and lastly, it is not impossible that swine may 
infect each other by intestinal trichinz alone. 
Trichinosis is no new disease. It existed many years 
ago, and it is undoubtedly as old as the habit of pork- 
eating; we are only beginning to recognize it. In cer- 
tain parts of Europe, where raw pork is largely eaten in 
the form of ham and ‘sausages, and where the habits of 
swine and their keepers are not very unlike, there is 
ample opportunity afforded for its spread and frequent 
occurrence. In our own country, too, there have been 
numerous small outbreaks, in nearly all of which some 
of the cases have been fatal. Within the last month, six 
cases of the disease have occurred in this State, one of 
which proved fatal. They were caused by eating raw 
ham. The most careful attention, however, will not 
prevent the accidental infection of these animals, as 
the history of some of the epidemics illustrates. Unfor- 
tunately, the disease is latent in them, producing no 
symptoms which cause its presence to be suspected; 
and the appearances of the flesh after death are not 


such as to attract attention. It can only be recognized | 


by its effect on those who unwarily eat it, or by micro- 
scopic cxamination. 

In some parts of Germany government obliges all pork 
to be inspected by an appointed person before it is sold; 
and even the butchers are forming associations among 
themselves for the same purpose, and are learning the 
use of the microscope, the present horror of pork af- 
fording them leisure for such studies. The inspection, 
however, should never be intrusted to an incompetent 
observer, and should be thoroughly performed. One of 
the latest cases of the disease in Prussia was produced by 


eating flesh which had passed examination, and subse- | 


quent investigation showed that only a portion of the 
shoulder had been sent for examination, and that other 
parts were abundantly infected. It has been found that 
the muscles contaim most trichine nearest their attach- 
ments, and that in ham they occur in greatest numbers 
in these parts about the lower leg. Every hog should be 
examined in at least five places before it can be pro- 
nounced clean; for the parasites are sometimes dis- 
tributed in the most unequal manner. In Brunswick, 
out of twenty thousand swine examined, but two were 
found to be trichinous: but it will be remembered that 
each of the two great epidemics in Germany were caused 
by eating the flesh of one animal alone; but these two 
animals caused the sickness of five hundred, and the 
death of over one hundred persons. 

The results of the investigations of the Committee of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences show, however, that 
the disease prevails among the swine in our Western 
States toa much greater extent than in Germany; for of 
1,394 animals examined, twenty-eight were found tri- 
chinous, or one in fifty. Were the habit of eating raw 


\ 


\ 


‘cations —I mean tannin. 


ham and sausages as prevalent in America as in Ger- 
many, it will be seen how frequent the disease might be- 
come amongst us. Fortunately, thorough cooking 
destroys the vitality of the young worms, but it should 
be carried to complete coagulation of all the juices of the 
flesh, even to its very centre, to be effectual. 


ne 


STYPTIC COLLOID. 


By Dr, BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, M.A., Senior Physician to the Royal 
Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, 


[The fluid named by Dr. Richardson, “ Styptic colloid,” 
is a compound fluid, which is at one and the same time 
a styptic, an antiseptic, and a complete means of exclud- 
ing wounded, abraded, or ulcerated parts of the body 
from the influence of the external air.] 

The idea only was wanted to secure the object.in view. 
There was one substance which answered all these indi- 
A mixture, therefore, ot 

xlyoidine, a substance resembling gun-cotton, and of 
tannin, was formed into solution with ether, and from 
that came what I designated “ zylostyptic ether.” 

Brought into practice, the advantages of this solution 

as a means for stopping hemorrhage at once became 
obvious. Indeed, as a means for the arrest of hemor- 
rhage, less than the application of a ligature to an open 
vessel, the spray leaves little to be desired. The extreme 
cold produced by the evaporation of the ether acts — 
directly on the water of the blood, the tannin solidifies 
the blood by combining with it, and the cotton acts as a — 
plug: thus every indication for arrest of hemorrhage is 
secured. 

But in observing the action of the styptic spray, I soon — 
became impressed with another fact; viz., that after the 
application to decomposing and fcetid wounds and sores, 
the foetor entirely disappeared, the wounds commenced 
to heal with great rapidity, and a kind of natural cover- 
ing appeared to form out of the secretion by its combina- 
tion with the dressing above it. 

This observation has led me to simplify the application 
still further, until it has come into this convenient form, 
a mere solution capable of being kept on the table as gum _. 
is kept, and of being applied with a soft brush in the — 
same simple way. 

The process of manufacture of the fluid is tedious, but 
sufficiently easy. The object to be aimed at is to saturate 
ether entirely with tannin, and a colloidial substance, 
xyloidine or gun-cotton. In the first step of the process, 
the tannin, rendered as pure as it can be, is tr eated with — 
absolute alcohol, and is made to digest in the alcohol for 
several days. Then the ether, also absolute, is added 
until the whole of the thick alcoholic mixture is rendered 
quite fluid. Next the colloidial substance is put in until 
it ceases readily to dissolve. For the sake of its very 
agreeable odour, a little tincture of benzoin is finally 
admixed. 

The solution is now ready for use. It can be applied — 
directly with a brush, or, mixed with equal quantities of 
ether, it can be applied in the form of spray. In order 
to give to the fluid a short name by which it may be — 
known, I have called it ‘‘ styptic colloid.” 

The styptic and adhesive qualities of this fluid are 
easily demonstrated by observing its direct action on 
blood, on serum, on pus, on albumen. You will see’that 
it solidifies all these by mere contact with them. 

To these properties I must also add that of complete 
deodorization. Here is putrid blood, here putrid ovarian | 
serum, here putrid purulent substance. They.are unap- 
proachable when laid on an open surface, but we bring 
them into contact with the solution, and they are deodor- 
ized. Further, the decomposed substance is fixed by the 
tannin and rendered inert. 

In cases of compound fracture, after the parts have 
been brought into apposition as far as is possible, and — 
fixed in the necessary position, the fluid should be poured 
slowly into the open cavity, so as to fill it. Then the 
parts externally should be covered with a layer of cotton 
wool saturated with the solution. 

On open cancer, and on suppurating or decomposing 
surfaces, the solution may be freely applied with the 


brush, and afterwards the parts may be covered with | 
cotton-wool saturated with the fluid. 

In no case need there be any fear that irritation will 
follow the application of the solution. On the contrary, 
the action of it is so purely negative that it might be 


| of one grain to the drachm. 
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considered a sedative. It is not such in the technical 
sense of the term, but it so effectually covers the 
wounded and susceptible surfaces as to maintain what is 
virtually a sedative influence. 

After a fresh wound has been once dressed with this 
solution, it requires but little further treatment. In the 
case of small wounds, they may be safely left with one 
dressing. In process of cure the dressing will slowly be 
thrown off in the form of a thick scale, and ligatures will 
also spontaneously come away. Even when the wound 
is very large, as after amputation, it is not desirable to 
try to open the wound unless there be systemic symptoms. 
In such case, in order to remove the dressing without 
pain, the bandage, if it be adherent, must be sponged at 
the adherent parts with a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
or with alcohol and water; this will set everything at 
liberty with ease and cleanliness. Water alone must on 
no‘account be tised, neither hot nor cold. 


COMBINATIONS WITH THE STYPTIC COLLOID. 


I have treated so far on the styptic fluid in its simple 
form. I should add, however, that as a base it combines 
well with the following medicinal substances, as you will 
see by the specimens now sent round : — 

Creosote. —With the old creosote of the shops the fluid 
forms an excellent compound. The creosote acts well as 
an additional antiseptic, and also as a solidifier of 
albumen. It produces, however, some degree of irrita- 
tion. The proportion is one minim of creosote to two 
drachms of solution. 

Carbolic Acid. — With pure carbolic acid the fluid also 


_ combines. The compound so produced possesses the same 


properties as the mixture of creosote and the styptic. 


| Five grains of the acid may be added to two drachms of 


the fluid. The combination is very powerful, but it pro- 
duces some irritation. 
Quina.— The pure alkaloid quina dissolves in the 


' styptic fluid, and forms a good solution in the proportion 


The quina adds to the 


| antiseptic power, but, I think, takes away from the 
adhesive property. Proportion, half a grain toa drachm. 


SS 


rounded with indurated tissue. 


Iodine. — Iodine unites readily with the fluid; and five, 
or-even-seyen grains of it may be got into the quartér- 
ounce. The combination is most useful in cases where 
there is purulent or fetid discharge from a surface sur- 
The iodine produces 
no irritation. 

Iodide of Cadmium.—TIodide of potassium and iodide 
of ammonium do not readily combine with the styptic; 
but iodide of cadmium, which possesses a similar physio- 


logical action, goes up in it readily. Half a drachm of 


the salt will go up in an ounce of the solution. 

Bichloride of Mercury.—The bichloride of mercury is 
soluble in the solution, and the compound, in the propor- 
tion of the one twentieth of a grain to one drachm of the 
styptic, is a most useful application in indolent syphilitic 
ulcers, I think this application would also be useful in 


| lupus. 


Morphia. — Morphia goes up well in the solution; and 


| in irritable painful ulcer, a compound of morphia and the 
styptic, in proportion of half a grain of the alkaloid to a 


drachm of the fluid, is of service. Pain is at once 


relieved, and healing is promoted. This compound on 


cotton would be good for a stopping of a hollow tooth to 
relieve toothache. 

All the other narcotic alkaloids in their pure form go 
up in the solution, —atropia, aconitina, and the rest. I 
have, however, no experience as to the value of such 
combinations in practice. This experience has yet to be 


learned. 
| 


HEALTH OF WOMAN. 


We were consulted some time ago by an elegant lady 


| of fashionable life on account of two of her beautiful 
' daughters, who were as sylph-like and symmetric as 
fashion could make them, but who showed too plainly 


that their forms and constitutions were as frail as debility 
could mar them without actually manifesting some spe- 
cific form of disease. ‘Oh, what shall I do for my 
beautiful girls!” exclaimed the mother. “Give them 
strength,” I replied. ‘And how shall that be done?” 
said she. ‘Let them’ make their own beds, carry their 
own water up stairs and down, and sweep their own 
rooms, and perchance the parlor and drawing-room, go 
to market and bring baskets of provisions home, garden, 


wash, and iron!” Looking at me with surprise, she said, 


“What sort of minds would they have, what sort of bod- 
ies?”’? I answered, ‘‘They would have as healthy and 
happy ones as your servants. You now give all the 
health and happiness to your domestics. Be merciful 
to your daughters, and let them have a share.” 

Work, without useful aim or end, is not occupation nor 
employment. When the tread-mill was introduced as a 
mode of punishment, the wretched prisoners felt them- 
selves more degraded by “ doing nothing,” as they called 
it, than by their crimes. How many ladies in fashionable 
life are doomed for years to feel the bitterness of “‘ doing 
nothing”! What wonder if they are nervous, irritable, 
and diseased. Useful work, or satisfactory employment, 
is as essential to the health of the mind as to that of the 
body. 

The first and strongest principle of our nature is that 
of rectitude, or what ought to be. Every human being is 
possessed of this lofty but awful feeling —the deep sense 
of rectitude or propriety. A feeling which is never sat- 
isfied, is a perpetual source of misery, like unger un- 
appeased, or appetite uncatered for, Can any woman, 
surveying her body, or considering her mind, seriously 
conclude that she is not called upon for any useful 
work, or necessary contribution to society ? and-that to 
be adorned and admired is all her duty and her destiny ? 
This would exclude her from the republic of mind «nd 
morals, and class her with pet animals and flowers, — 
Dr. Dixon. 


———t Oe 


A CASE OF RESUSCITATION AFTER TWO HOURS' 
APPARENT DEATH BY DROWNING. 


The following, from the Medical Press and Circular, is 
apparently an authentic statement, and is very important, 
as showing the necessity of persistent, long-continued 
efforts, to resuscitate persons supposed to be dead from 
drowning. At this season of the year, a larger number 
of accidents occur in the water from the general practice 


of bathing and swimming. From this statement it 


appears that a person recovered after being two hours 
in the water. It is made by John Dennan, Esq. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 15th instant, about a 
quarter past four, I received, in the absence of Mr. Obré, 
a summons to view a dead body just withdrawn from the 
ornamental waters in Regent’s Park. 

While on the way, I entered somewhat minutely into 
the particulars with my guide, and on my arrival deter- 
mined to examine the subject very carefully. 

The man was apparently quite dead, and I heard the 
following statement; viz.,—'That he had left his abode in 
perfect health, and joined in the general amusements on 
the ice, and was one of those at some distance from the 
shore when the catastrophe occurred. I particularly ob- 
served that the patient was intensely cold, from having 
been immersed some minutes, and having struggled in 
the water for more than half an hour. There was neither 
breathing nor heart’s action, the pupils dilated, the jaws 
clenched, and the limbs contracted, so much so that the 
clothes had to be cut off before anything could be done 
to the patient. 

A frothy mucus covered the mouth and nostrils, the 
body was much swollen, and I had it placed on an incline 
at an angle of about 35°, as the body was so very cold. I 
commenced, with the assistance of two men who brought 
him home, to try to restore warmth by degrees, rubbing 
the chest and limbs thoroughly and swiftly with ice and 
snow, cleansing the mouth and nostrils from time to 
time, and adopting Sylvester’s method of artificial respi- 
ration for more than two hours. After a quantity of 
frothy mucus was discharged, slight signs of animation 
were perceptible, though so faint that I almost despaired. 

I then had him well wrapped in blankets, placing 
large tins of hot water at the feet, and mustard poultices 
on the chest, while the body was well rubbed with warm 
flannel under the blankets. I continued this treatment 
for three quarters of an hour, at the same time continu- 
ing to imitate the movements of breathing. A decided 
improvement then took place. The patient’s jaws relaxed, 
and he appeared to breathe more freely. I then adminis- 
tered two teaspoonfuls of warm water, which caused him 
to vomit slightly. As soon as he commenced breathing 
freely I was able to give him a little warm tea, which he 


\ 


apparently relished. I may here observe that I could not 
induce him to take spirits. ; 

The patient was now placed in a warm bed prepared 
for him, soothed to sleep, and all undue excitement pre- 
vented. 

The patient was feverish for one or two days, but onthe 
following Friday I had the pleasure of receiving a visit 
from him. 

——— — o 


ON CARBOLIC ACID IN DIPHTHERIA. 


By CHARLES SEDGWICK, Jun., Esq., Hollingbourn, Maidstone. 


{Mr. Sedgwick has been in the habit of using diluted 
carbolic acid as a gargle in cases of diphtheria and 
ulcerated tonsils, for the last four years. Although of a 
disagreeable taste he has not found that patients object to 
it after the first application, as it generally affords such 
great relief.] 

L usually give it in the form of a gargle, but in children 
by swabbing the throat out freely with it on a piece of 
sponge. When the disease has been taken early I have 
not failed in a single case, but have lost some where it 
had gone too far for medical treatment to be of any 
service. Carbolic acid has a decided effect upon the 
false membrane thrown out. The following is the form 
LT usually prescribe: : 


RK Acidicarbolich jo, saiesis: of, suo) ie eneete tx 
ACIOL ACGIICL | sce ah abet Cause. «as ce 388. 
Melisys targeeet (2° vcoters 6 on Oy eee ay 
Tinct. myrrhe . Fe ics 3 ij 
Aque. . S16 0 sie Jit ei fo te et as 
Uthat parcarisma So. oi te. sce te, eee SON 


The carbolic and acetic acids to be well shaken together, 
the mel. to be added with the aqua gradually. With it I 
usually give tinct. ferri and quinine. — Medical Times and 
Gazette, Feb. 27, 1867, p. 216. 


>| 


Borates.—F. P. le Roux.—Equal equivalents of 
calcined magnesia and boric anhydride, heated to 
whiteness, melt readily together, forming a slightly 
green, strong, and light glass. Rapid cooling is neces- 
sary to obtain it amorphous and transparent. Three 
equivalents of boric: anhydride and one equivalent of 
suboxide of copper, melted together and poured on an 
iron plate, form a glass, the surface of which has a diff- 
erent colour from the interior. 

Other borates behave in a similar manner; most of 
them form glasses of different colours, according to 
whether, after melting, they are cooled slowly or rapidly. 
— Comptes R. \xiy. 26. 
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CANTHARIDIN.— Professor Dragendorf has found in 
cantharides a volatile body which acts on the organism 
in a similar manner to cantharidin. Fresly-powdered 
cantharides are moistened with water and distilled; 
the portion going over below and at 100° C., which has 
an acid reaction, contains the new body.— Pharm. 
Zeitschr. f. Russl., Jan. 1867, i. 
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[Communicated.] 


Messrs. N. & Co.: 


Permit me to send you a few recipes, that in my prac- 
tice have proved almost specifics : — 


FOR FEVER AND AGUE, 


Rea Poree Winns vate or ethos oe culm aie,“ Oi. 
Red Peruvian bark, puly. SES ante Sit 
Sulphate of quiniie 2). . « «6 % we ss Zi. 
Aromatic sulph.acid ....., . gtts.ix. 

Mix. 
Shake the mixture well before using. Dose —One 
teaspoonful every six hours. 
PILL FOR COSTIVENESS FOR THE AGED. 

KR Podophyllin Fr eS iO i Me aia ot paso 3 | 
Puly. ipecac - «9s 6 te oe 6 + 6 «ove Br. hii. 
Solidiextma@andenon a cs 016 +) caine Dii. 


Make sixteen pills. Dose —One at bedtime. 


FOR NURSING SORE MOUTH — DIPHTHERITIC SORE THROAT, 


KR Chlorate of potash <« . . « 6. 2 « Zii. 
Botiitig watertre @. J. alice el, Oe le ne UIs ee 
Mariaticacid 1.2). 6 oe MoSiw. © . gttss xl. 
Creosote . . s « « » 6 -o « gtts: xs 
Alcohol ... aeioten ©! Ghee; ka! 6) 'du SBM 


Mix. 


Use as a gargle. 
Dayip Ricr, M.D., 


Leverett, Mass. 
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TREATMENT OF HAY-FEVER. 
BY W. ABBOTTS SMITH, M.D., M.R.C-P., ETC. 


With respect to the effects of medical treatment, about 
which nearly every writer on hay-fever appears doubtful, 
Dr. Smith sees no reason for thinking that the symptoms 
may not be generally very much mitigated. He believes 
that, except in cases where the predisposition is strongly 
marked, or where the affection has been allowed to get 
too complete a hold upon the system, careful avoidance 
of the exciting causes, and judicious treatment, will suc- 
ceed in eradicating the disorder, or, at all events, reduce 
the attacks to a minimum, whether as regards their 
severity or their duration. In treating hay-fever, as in 
treating other affections, it is worse than useless to 
attempt to find a specific remedy for all cases, or to treat 
all by the same medicines. The treatment may be 
divided into two parts; viz., the prophylactic, and the 
curative or palliative. The former will consist chiefly in 
the avoidance of the exciting causes of the disorder, 
such as the aroma of ripe grass or newly-made hay and 
of strong-smelling flowers, ete. ; protection from the heat 
of the sun, especially about mid-day, and only a moderate 
amount of out-door exercise. Removal to the sea-side is 
sometimes found beneficial, especially in those cases in 
which the febrile or asthmatic symptoms predominate. 
When the affection has actually made its appearance, 
warm fomentations, with either water or decoction of 
poppies, will relieve the swelling, pain, and irritation of 
the conjunctive and eyelids. Glycerine or cold cream 
should be applied occasionally to the interior of the 
nostrils by means of a camel-hair brush or a feather. 
The frequent inhalation of the steam of hot water 
(either simple or medicated), and of different sedatives, 
in the form of atomized fluid or spray, will be found 
valuable in relieving the unpleasant tickling sensation | 
felt in the mucous membrane of the nasal and other air 
passages. Small pieces of ice, dissolved at frequent inter- 
vals in the patient’s mouth, often avail more than any- 
thing else in obviating the heat, dryness, and tickling 
sensation felt in the roof of the mouth, the palate, and 
fauces. The following remedies are the best for internal | 
administration : lobelia, in full doses of the tincture, 


three or four times a day; the preparations of opium, 


especially the tinct. camph. co.; and the other. principal 
sedatives and antispasmodics. Tobacco-smoking some- 
times effects wonders in diminishing the severity of the 
paroxysms. Bromide of potassium, or of ammonium, 
in five or ten grains, or even larger doses, according to 
the age of the patient and the intensity of symptoms, 
given in infusion of quassia or gentian, will prove effica- 
cious in cases Where the-irritability of faucial or bronchial 
is extreme. When the patient's constitution requires 
invigorating treatment, quinine, quassia, and gentian, or 
the preparations of iron, zine, and arsenic, and other 
mineral tonics, may be administered. In all cases it will 
be found judicious to prescribe an occasional saline cool- 
ing aperient. Lowering depletives must be carefully 
shunned. The diet should consist of nutritious, easily- 
‘digested food, with pale ale, sherry, or claret at lunch 
and dinner, All vegetables, excepting potatoes or salads, 
should be avoided, as well as tea, for which coffee, cocoa, 
or chocolate may be substituted. 


Formulae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


= = 


PARISIAN pine apples are made by saturating turnips 
with a sirup which the confectioners know very well how 
to manufacture. The resulting fruit is said to be deli- 
cious, and is quite popular among the Exposition visit- 
ants. In this city, a few days since, it was testified in 
cout that the jellies sold as made from strawberry, pine- 
apple, and other fruits were all formed out of apple jelly, 
colored and flavored with essences to suit the name. 

Pror. Pancoast’s Recrpr ror Brrr-Tra.—Take a 
pound of beef, carefully freed from fat, from the loin or 
neck, and cut it into small pieces, as large as the end of 
the thumb. Then add five grains of unbroken black pep- 
per and a little salt, care being taken not to spoil it by 
making it too salty, as is often done. Pour ona pint of 
cold water, and simmer on the fire for forty minutes. 
Take out the meat, squeeze all the juice from it through 
a linen bag into the tea, which then boil for ten minutes. 
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T@VMGEES Ro NICH@LS -& CO: 


fAanufacturing Chemists, 


No. 150 CONG 
[Established in 1856.] 


JAMES R. NICHOLS, 


J. R. N. & Co. call special attention to the products of their laboratory. 
known and used by physicians, artists, manufacturers, druggists, experimenters, etc., for many 
years, and are highly esteemed for their purity and general excellence. 

Ether, Chloroform, Acids, Bromide Potassium, Citrate, Tar- 
Carbolic Acid, Carbolate of Lime, Elixir Valerianate of 


Among the chemical products are 
trate, Hypophosphite of Iron, Propylamin, 


Ammonia, Elixir Bark and Iron, Cantharidal Vesic 


g@> We manufacture more than one hundred different chemicals and medicinal substances, a 
catalogue of which will be sent upon application. 


CHARLES E. BILLINGS. 


RESS STREET; 
BOS TONG 


ALBION R. CLAPP, 


They have been 


ant, Syrup Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, etc., ete. 


Local Anzsthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


"NoLSOa 
4437. LUNHS 8 NVWGOO 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Tauprcuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 


An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 


Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the 


Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Hexry J. BrGELow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 
“J have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made py you after the pattern I gaye 


April 19, 1866. 


you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 
Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


J 
“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where — 


required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


answers the purpose perfectly.” 
Rhigolene, for Local Anzsthesia, per bottle ; $100 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated A ° 8 50 
Uh ce Disarticulating . “ : 9 00 
Laryngoscopes, complete 5 . . 16 00 to 28 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . . . . . ° 150 
Ophthalnoscopes, Liebreich’s . . . . . * 10 00 
Holt’s Dilator . F 0 ° . . . . ° 18 00 
Barnes’ ‘ . : . . . . . . ° 10 00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . e . . . . epee, 14 00 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers 
Respirators, syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. y 
Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 


Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological 
application. 
All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 


on application, 
A PAMPHLET, 


Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature and other deformities, made to order. 


with formule of those successfully employed. 


method of Dr. Ricuarpson of London, or with 


The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


Hypodermie Syringes 5 . ° . . + $4 50 to 16 
| Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . 9 . . , 5 7 00 
ye cs co Ke (in case) postpaid. 8 50 
/Hsthiometers . : ° - A ° ° + 350to 500 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments. . 150 to 400 


French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00 

“ ae “ce “cc “ “ day only ¥ 5 00 
; ‘ female for ‘“ » 400 
Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid ° . . 4 00 


“ “ “ce ft “cc 


To cur glass to any shape, without a diamond, hold it 
quite level under water, and with a pair of strong 
scissors clip it away by small bits from the edges. 


A Purry of starch and chloride of zinc, hardens 
quickly and lasts for months, as a stopper of holes in 


| metals. 


A WHITE paste, adhesive to all surfaces, is said to be 
made as follows: — A solution of 24 ounces of gum arabic 
jn two quarts of warm water, is thickened to a paste with 
wheat flour; tothisis addeda solution of alum and sugar of 
lead, 720 grains each, in water. The mixture is heated and 
stirred about to boil, and is then cooled. It may be 
thinned if necessary, with the gum solution. 

To PURIFY water, by a process promulgated by a Mr. 
Booth, of Birmingham, put in it a neutral solution of bi- 
sulphate of alumina, in the proportion of one ounce to 
435 gallons. The sulphuric acid of the sulphate decom- 
poses the bi-carbonate of lime in the water and forms 
an insoluble sulphate of lime instead. ‘The hydrate of 
alumina being set free, forms with the organic matter in 
the water another insoluble compound. Both these fall 
to the bottom, and the remaining freed element, carbonic 
acid, lends an agreeable quality to the water. 
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O PHYSICIANS.— By request, Prof. Horatio 

R. STORER will deliver his second private Course of twelve 
Lectures upon the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES 
or WOMEN, during the first fortnight of December, at his 
nee in Boston, Fee $50.00, and diploma required to be 
shown. 

Certificates of attendance upon the course just completed 
have been issued to the following gentlemen: Drs. C. M. 
Carlton, Norwich, Ct.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, N. H,; G. E. 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass. ; 
ee ee tbe dia erhge eg Gerould, Erie, Pa.; E 

pham, W. Randolph, Vt.; W. A. I. Case, Hami ls 
sad: Wi. Wales Howell stich . ee 
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HE HOUSEHOLD MESSENGER. An In-- 
structive and Humorous Paper for every Fireside. Fifty 

centsa volume. Specimens, 8 cents. Address, 
MESSENGER, London Ridge, N.H. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 
Boston. Drugs, Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
etc., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted or 
dusted by careful and experienced millers. > 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city on re-_ 


ceipt of order. 
J. C, PIERCE, A '< 
E. C. PIERCE, Secretary. omg 


W ANTED TO PURCHASE, the Stock, with 
Trade and Good Will of a Country Drug Store. . 7 
Address, J. W. McHARG, 

2 Box 3532, N. Y. City. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. - 


This journal presents unusual facilities for making known 
such articles as are of use to physicians, druggists, chemists, 
manufacturers, artists, etc., ete. Each number is read by at 
least 25,000 persons, residing in all parts of the country. It not 
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tion; 30 cents for each subsequent insertion. Special contracts 
made for large advertisements, 
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Familiar Chemistry. 


CHAMPAGNE WINE. 


Robert Tomes, formerly U. S. Consul at Rheims, 
France, has written a very pleasant book called ‘“ The 
Champagne Country.” We make from it the following 
extract, descriptive of the vineyards of Verzenay, the 
gathering of the vintage, and the pressing of the 
grapes :— 

As we drove up the hill into Verzenay, we were sur- 
rounded on all sides by the vineyards. These rolled, in 
regular succession of green wave, to the right and left, as 
far as the eye could reach. The color of the foliage of 


the vines was, however, toned by that of their supports 
of oak. The light-purple hue of these, brightened by the 


sun, threw over the undulating but uniform surface of | 


green a warm blush, and gave to the wide stretch of 
vineyard the appearance of a Scotch moor in the full 
bloom of its heather. 

Every hill was alive with busy vintagers, who, 
crouched among the low vines, were moving quick in 
their work. The road was thronged with carts, donkeys, 
and laborers, passing with empty and loaded baskets to 
and from the vineyards, Groups of men, women, and 
children were gathered along the edges of the field, and 
were intent upon their various occupations. Some were 
sorting the fruit, some filling and emptying, and others 
lifting great baskets to the patient backs of man and beast. 

It was a cheerful scene of labor; but there was nothing 
in it to remind me of the many vintages I had beheld in 
the gas-light of the Comic Opera. I neither recognized 
the plumed cap, velvet doublet, pink hose, and silver 
buckles of my stage acquaintance; nor the elaborate 
coiffure, diamond cross-laced petticoat, the well-filled 
and extensively displayed silk stockings, and high, red- 
heeled little shoes of his sweetheart. There was no love- 
making as far as I could see; andI certainly heard no 
one singing songs composed by Verdi or Donizetti. 

I saw nothing but a great number of coarse laborers 
hard at work. ‘here was nothing in their dress to dis- 
tinguish them from the same class in any other part of 
the world. They were all in their working-day suits, — 
the men in shirt-sleeves and straw or felt hats, and the 
women in tow-cloth petticoats and ugly coal-scuttle bon- 
nets. There was great quietude and deep devotion to 
work. I could see that the laborers were in earnest; and 
it was not surprising, for most of them, being proprietors, 
were working for themselves. The only picturesque ob- 
jects were the donkeys munching their food, with their 
noses in a bag, — for there was no thistle or any weed, or 
even a blade of grass, at the roadside. The wine-grower 
takes care that not a particle of soil shall be lost, and he 
is the cleanest as well as the most industrious and 
economical of cultivators. 

After making our way with some difficulty through 
the narrow streets of the village of Verzenay, unusually 
thronged with a crowd of carriages and carts and people, 
brought thither by the vintage, we found by good luck a 
spare place under a decayed shed for our tired horse. 

Verzenay is situated toward the summit of a hill, 
from which you look down upon declivity after declivity 
of vineyard. It contains about five hundred houses and 
twelve hundred inhabitants, each one of whom is an 
owner of land, and all are thriving. There is not a poor 
man in the place, and, as the notice I saw everywhere 
displayed, ‘La mendicité est defendue dans Verzenay,” 
indicated, begging is not’even permitted. 


Strolling down the hill I had a nearer view of the 
vintagers whom I had passed in driving up to Verzenay, 
and could learn something of the details of their work. 
Men, women, and hoys were passing regularly along the 
rows of vines, plucking the grapes. Each one carried 
an ordinary market-basket of osier, which hung by its 
handle on his arm, while with a hooked knife (called a 
serpette) held in his right hand he cut off the bunches of 
grapes and placed them carefully in it. The basket, 
when full, was emptied into a larger one at the roadside, 
and the laborer returned to his work of plucking. 

The grapes thus gathered were now sorted by a group 
of women and girls seated around a tray of open wicker 
work, like the cover of a gigantic basket. These pull 
off the decayed, unripe, crushed, or otherwise spoiled 
grapes, which are allowed to fall through the interstices 
of the tray into a receptacle below, while the bunches 
thus purified are carefully put into panniers, which when 
filled are lifted upon the patient donkeys and borne into 
Verzenay. 

No grapes are used in making what is termed first- 
class wine that have not been thoroughly examined and 
sifted of all spoiled and inferior fruit. The latter, how- 
ever, especially if of a famous vintage, like that of 1865, 
is not lost, but used to make ordinary wine, or to distil 
into common brandies. 

The grapes, on reaching Verzenay, are immediately 
taken to the wine-presses and pressed. The whole pro- 
duct of the vintage has already been sold some weeks 
before its commencement to the chief wine manufac- 
turers of the country, who are all obliged to buy their 
grapes. Some of them, it is true, have vineyards of their 
own, but not of sufficient extent, or in such positions as 
to supply them with the quantities and qualities of grape 
they require. 

The product being thus the property of the manufac- 
turers, is carried at once to their wine-presses at Verze- 
nay. When the baskets arrive, they are emptied into a 
great wooden measure, called a caque, which is roughly 
estimated to hold one hundred and twenty pounds 
weight. Each proprietor brings in his supply himself, 
and eagerly watches the measurement of his load As 
each measure is filled, a tally is kept by half a dozen at 
the same time, in the rudest way, by chalk marks on the 
door-posts or on a convenient cask lying near. 

There is an old saying in Champagne, that when they 
ery “thief,” every one at Verzenay takes to his heels. 
Lors qu’on crie ‘au voleur,” tout le monde de Verzenay se 
sauve. I was not surprised, therefore, to find that an old 
woman—rough, blowzy, and dirty, it is true, but, as I 
was told, a landed proprietor in her own right, and with 
a product of her vineyard of forty panniers at least, or 
two hundred dollars worth of grapes, that year— had 
marked seven, when every one else had marked only six 
baskets as the number she had delivered. 

The wine-presses are very much like those used in 
our country for making cider, although they are never 
worked, like the latter, by horses. As different classes 
of wine are obtained according to the degree of pressure, 
this can only be properly regulated by the discreet force 
of men’s hands. 

As soon as the cague or measure is filled, its weight 
estimated, and its number marked, it is emptied on the 
floor of the wine-press. These wine-presses can hold 
from five to ten thousand pounds of grapes at a time. 
When their floors are well covered, the fruit is first 
trampled down with the feet and smoothed into a uni- 
form layer about two feet and a half thick. This is 
covered with planks, and the machine being adjusted, its 
pressure is carefully applied. The grapes are thrown in 
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in bunches with their stalks. The tannin which the 
latter contain is deemed an essential element of the wine, 
as it gives solidity to it and renders it durable. 

The juice flows into a gutter at the base of the press, 
and thence through a spout, guarded, to prevent the 
escape of the skins and pulps, by a large wicker basket, 
through which it passes into the tub or vat below. From 
this it is dipped out with buckets and poured into ordinary 
wine barrels, if it is to be moved to a distance; or if to re- 
main stationary, into large hogsheads. 

The juice of the first and second pressures is alone 
used for the manufacture of the finest champagne; that 
of the third for the inferior grades; and the fourth and 
fifth for ordinary red wines, or for distillation into a 
common brandy. The juice, as it comes from the press, 
has a very light pink color, which it loses entirely in the 
course of its fermentation. Thus the red or black grape, 
without the use of any artificial means of bleaching, pro- 
duces the clear amber-colored champagne wine we all 
admire. Great care must be taken, however, to keep the 
juice of the red grape free from the skins and pulp. 

The refuse of the grapes is left by the pressure in the 
form of a solid cake about a half a foot in thickness. ‘This 
is either cut with a spade into small square blocks, and 
dried for fuel, or broken up and mixed with stable 
manure, to fertilize the vinefields. 

The vintage, which generally lasts at least a fort- 
night, is carefully watched and superintended by the 
wine manufacturer. He is present during the whole 
time, and keeps his eye upon every detail of the opera- 
tion, —the plucking and assorting of the grapes, the 
weighing and recording of the measurement, the pressing 
in all its degrees, and the filling of the barrels. He is 
not willing to intermit his daily carefulness until the 
delicate fluid is safely cellared in his establishment at 
Rheims, Epernay, or elsewhere. When it is suid that if 
a few crumbs of bread should fall among the grapes, they 
would, by the fermentation of the gluten they contain, 
produce ammonia, and spoil the flavor of the wine, the 
necessity of watchfulness can be appreciated. The 
laborers accordingly are expected to refrain from taking 
their meals near the grapes destined for the wine-press. 

Some of the large manufacturers have small villas by 
the side of their wine-presses at Verzenay, where they 
remove with their families, and remain during the vint- 
age. I saw the great man of Rheims, its mayor and 
deputé, and the chief partner of the house of Veuve Clic- 
quot, busily superintending the work in his wine-press. 
He was so disguised in shabby working-day suit and 
apron that I hardly recognized him. I could see at the 
same time, as I accosted him among his vats and barrels, 
his wife and maid plucking flowers for the bright par- 
terres of the pretty cottage near by, and in the stable- 
yard a grand emblazoned carriage and well-fed coachman 
and liveried varlets lounging about. 

I was invited everywhere to partake of the grapes, of 
which baskets brimming full surrounded me on ail sides, 
and I,did so freely. As I saw the luscious fruit had 
attracted the honey-sucking bees in swarming multi- 
tudes, I at first hesitated to share their tempting feasts; 
but after several timid attempts, finding that I was un- 
harmed, I became more bold, and thrust my hand into 
the abounding heaps with confidence. The bees seemed 
so sated with sweetness that they had become too kindly 
to wound, or so intoxicated with the vinous ferment of 
the fruit that they wanted the power, if they had the in- 
clination, to sting. 

The grape is of the Pinot* variety, a small round one, 
of a deep purple color. Its taste was almost too sweet 
and luscious, and I felt after gorging myself with it that 
I was almost sated to sickness. I was especially recom- 
mended to try the small shrivelled grapes, which had 
already been dried into raisins by the excessive heat of 
the season. These were even more sweet than the 
others. 

I recollect that on tasting the grapes of the same 
vineyards, but of the subsequent vintage, that they were 
so acrid and astringent that I could not swallow them. 
Such was the difference between the effect of the sunny 
season of 1865 and that of the cold rainy one of 1866. 


*The varieties of black or red grape generallye ultivated are the Morillon 
and Pinot; those of the white are the “ golden plants of Ay” and the Epinetes. 
From these alone is manufactured the best champagne wine. In addition to 

Breve there are the Gouens, called in the country Marmot, which produce a 
white grape, and the Meuniers and the Fromentis, whose fruit is red. These 
latter give only an inferior wine, copsumed in the country, 


The crop of the latter year was, though abundant, so poor 
in quality that not a manufucturer who cared for the 
reputation of his wine would buy a solitary grape of it. 
Not a bottle of good champagne wine can ever be made, 
of the meagre, acrid juice of that vintage. It will, how- 
ever, be probably mixed with better liquor, or so 
smothered with syrup or puffed up with gas by a plentiful 
ferment as to disguise its original defects, and be sold by 
makers of inferior character as the best of champagne. 
There will be drinkers, too, who, satisfied with pop and 
sweetness, will be content with the noise, gas, and sugar 
they will get for their money. All good judges, however, 
with their suspicions excited by the excessive sweetness 
and effervescence, will probably be contented with a 
single sip, or if disposed to make further experiment, 
will soon discover, on trial, the thinness and crudity of 
the fluid, and its total want of all vinous quality. It 
will have the strength of brandy, for this will be plenti- 
fully added, but it will not have the body and flavor of 
wine. 

Every one was talking of the excellence of the vint- 
age; and there was not a man, woman, or child in Ver- 
zenay who was not rejoicing in the successful result. 
Grapes had never brought so high an amount, having 
been sold at about twelve dollars and twenty cents the 
caque of one hundred and twenty pounds, or ten cents 
per pound, nearly double the average price. The people 
of Verzenay, some twelve hundred in all, had divided 
among them about two millions of francs, or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which they received for the superb 
crop of 1865. Thus each adult, male and female, of the 
place, had pocketed on an average three hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and every one was swelling with the 
consciousness of wealth. The whole product of the vine- 
yards of Verzenay, if those which belong to the great 
manufacturers are included, was estimated at the value 
of six or seven hundred thousand dollars. 

Though the vintage was equally good in all parts of 
La Champagne, the grapes grown in Verzenay, producing 
the wine which is the main constituent of that combina- 
tion known as vin mousseux (champagne wine), are 
always in the greatest demand, and accordingly bring the 
highest prices. The cague of one hundred and twenty 
pounds, which sold at Verzenay for sixty frances, was 
bought elsewhere for forty and forty-five. It takes forty 
cagues to make six ordinary barrels of juice; so each, of 
Verzenay grape, cost four hundred francs, or eighty 
dollars! 

The knowing ones said that the wine of 1865 would 
compare with that of 1822 for precocity, with that of 1849 
for quantity, and with that of 1846 for quality. There 
had never been, since 1811, a grape so ripe, so sugary, 
and one harvested under such favorable circumstances of 
weather. It was agreed, however, that the juice of 1865, 
excellent as it was, would never be such as was obtained 
in the exceptional comet year of 1857, and which is the 
basis of the celebrated wine of 1858, the best ever made. 
The grape of 1855 was said to have been too rapidly 
matured by the hot sun, and vonsequently too replete 
with sugar to have the delicate qualities of the more 
slowly developed fruit of 1857. 

Still beset with memories of the opera house, I asked 
if the day was not to close with the feast and dance, but 
I was answered that all were so wearied with their work 
that they would seek at early sundown repose in unro- 
mantic slumber. 

Toward evening, however, whether it was the effect 
of the vapor of the new wine which filled the atmosphere, 
or the drinking of the old which flowed freely every- 
where, or merely the natural exhilaration which comes 
with the satisfaction of having completed a hard day’s 
labor, I observed a growing excitement. Men and women 
were arguing loudly and energetically, and the rude 
swains were philandering with and kissing the “ sunburnt 
daughters of labor.” 

I found myself, too, becoming the object of a warmth 
of affection I would have preferred to have dispensed 
with. Brawny arms, stained red with wine to the 
shoulder, were wound about my neck, and stuffy hands 
sticky with grape juice thrust into my grasp. 


As the sun began to set we took our departure from 
Verzenay, inspired by the cheering influences of the 
prosperous vintage of 1865, which will be freshly remem- 
bered for years to come in the flowing cups of every 
jovial and grateful son of Bacchus. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S OYSTER FARM. 


We are certain our readers will be interested in the 
following account of artificial oyster cultivation in 
France, communicated to the American Naturalist by 
F. W. Fellowes. We copy from that interesting and 
instructive journal. 


In a previous article having briefly described the gen- 
eration of the oyster, the writer will, in the present one, 


give an account of the cultivation of this favorite mollusk. 


as practised in France, and notably at the imperial, or 
model pares in the bassin d’ Arcachon. 

This bay was apparently intended by nature for an 
oyster farm, and its rich, firm, muddy bottom has always 
yielded them in vast quantities until about 1840, when, 
to the regret and astonishment of the fishermen (who had 
mercilessly dredged them up at all seasons, and had 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs), their mine 
was found to be exhausted; fine, full-flavored oysters that 
had been heretofore bought for three or four sous the 
hundred, now readily sold for three francs and upwards; 
and even with these prices the oystermen were starving. 

In 1859, Professor Coste, by order of the emperor, 
passed the summer at Arcachon, and studied the then 
unknown subject of oyster cultivation, located the now 
flourishing and successful pares, and addressed a report 
to the emperor urging the immediate replanting of these 
exhausted beds. The following year his suggestions and 
plans were carried out, under the immediate supervision 
of this naturalist, with surprising and satisfactory results. 
Here are nearly two thousand acres of excellent bottom 
for growing oysters, uncovered by the tide for an average 
of two hours at each low-water ; and, with the mild winter 
climate of the southerly coast of France, this circum- 
stance is of priceless value, as it enables the laborers to 
work among, and even handle the oysters at will, and 
renders the term “oyster farm” specially applicable to 
this locality. 

A parc is regularly laid out like a market garden, into 
squares of say two hundred feet, a path goes all around 
and through them, a post is fixed on the corner with the 
number of the lot painted on it, and a record is kept by 
the superintendent of what size, quantity, and quality of 
oysters are planted on each, and his books and stocks are 
inspected at stated intervals. Common curved tiles of 
baked clay, costing less than a sou apiece, have—after 
experiments with various contrivances—proved to be 
the most practical method of catching the drifting “ spat.” 
These tiles, or ¢wiles as they are called, were used at first 
just as they came from the kiln; but it was found that so 
large a proportion of the “spat” followed with its young 
shell the inequalities of the surface, grew so firmly to it, 
and were destroyed in separating them from the tile, 
that another ingenious plan was adopted. The tiles are 
dipped into a kind of cement containing sand and hy- 
draulic lime, which, drying in a few minutes, coats them 
with an evenly rough surface in every way attractive to 
the “‘spat.”. When it is desirable to remove the oysters, 
a chisel, fashioned to follow the curve of the tile, is easily 
introduced between it and the oyster, which drops off 
uninjured. 

About the middle of May these tiles are arranged in 
piles, ten feet long, five feet high, and five fect wide, 
which structures are called ruches or les ruches tuillées. 

These tiles are piled in various ways; usually they are 
placed with the concave roof uppermost, each layer run- 
ning transversely across the layers beneath it. The sides 
of the tiles do not touch, but are separated by about three 
inches of space, and often, though not always, adult 
oysters are laid along in these spaces. When the ruche 
is otherwise completed, heavy stones are placed upon the 
top to make the mass more solid and safe to resist the 
action of the stormy waves. Oysters are strewn all 
around these ruches, which are regularly separated from 
each other by a space of fifieen feet. Between the ruches 
bundles of faggots, or fascines, bound together in the 
middle with galvanized wire, are suspended, about one 
foot from the bottom, by a cross piece made fast on two 
low posts. When the drifting “spat” is ready to adhere 
to a suitable object, a very large proportion of it is 
caught by, or seeks refuge in one or the other of these 
friendly asylums, and safely grows to the usual mer- 
chantable size. 

One of Professor Coste’s early experiments was with ® 
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box a yard square, perforated with holes, containing two 

shelves with bottoms of coarse wire-cloth, Sixty adult 
oysters were placed on these shelves and on the mud on 

the bottom. The sides and top of this box—made in 
pieces to take apart—were roughed up with an adze to 

attract and secure the “spat,” but this plan was abandoned 

for two reasons; first, the unavoidable expense, and, 
) secondly, it was found that the “ spat,” when first evolved, 

is not ready to adhere to anything, however suitable, but 

must swim about for a few days; and so the enormous 

quantity of little ones, given out by the mother oysters in 
the box, escaped through the holes and located themselves 
elsewhere. The tiles and the faggots are now in uni- 
| versal use. By the middle of August the oysters have 
finished their reproductive labors, and begin to fatten 
again, having become very poor during the summer; but 
the tiles and faggots are not taken up until a month later. 
By that time, all the “spat” has located itself, and the 
ruches are carefully taken apart, each tile being laid 
down in the same position as in the ruche, side by side in 
long furrows or ditches prepared for them. 

There they are allowed to remain until the following 
summer, when the oysters on the upper side of the tiles 
are removed and planted in beds, hollowed out about 
three inches deep, running the length of the parc ; while 
the tile is then turned over with the roof-side downwards, 
‘and the oysters on the other side are left to grow as they 
at first fixed themselves, unless, being too much crowded, 
‘they grow upon each other, and in irregular shapes; in 
‘this case they are thinned out. The writer saw many 
thousands of tiles in rows, with oysters three years old, 
and of handsome size, still growing where they first were 
“set;” but usually they are all removed to the beds the 
second year, and the tiles, after being redipped in the 
sement, are again piled as before. 

The faggots are taken to some enclosures, which are 
salled elaires, which are made of solid mason-work, 
vater-tight, where the water can be admitted and exclu- 
‘led at pleasure, and where the waves can have no power, 
und are there unbound and left to themselves to grow 
‘until large enough to be separated from the branches, 
vhich is usually six to eight months, when they are 
‘reated like those grown upon tiles. 

At the end of the third year, the oysters have attained 
‘he most desirable size, and are ready for the market. 
‘hose grown in the imperial pares are not sold, but are 
consumed by the emperor, presented by him to crowned 
leads and friends, either for use or to stock their private 
ares, or avandoned to the poor fishermen, who, on a cer- 
iin day, are allowed to gather them. 

The princess Batichiochi, a near relation of the em- 
eror, has a large farm in the bay of Quiberon, and sells 
lysters to supply the Paris restaurants and others, in 
wrge quantities; and, though her farm was only in its 
aird year, it was, as the superintendent remarked with 
tide and pleasure, more than paying expenses; but next 
leaf “mais Vannée prochaine nous ferons des belles 
\faires, allez!” 

| The sale of the yearling seed is made a special business 
‘7 some oystermen, and they bring from four to six 
lancs the thousand. They are put up in round baskets 
ith a small hole in the top, and are kept, at the season 
‘ sale, suspended from scaffoldings erected over the 
ater for the purpose, so that the baskets are never 
vove the surface. 

The French oyster-growers are very particular that the 
\sters taken up for market shall lie for five or six days 
| the claires, before forwarding them to the consumers ; 
is is done in order that all mud and impurities shall be 
ished out in the pure sea-water, and the oyster is cer- 
inly whiter and handsomer for this clean bath. 

The Marennes, or green oyster, is colored by being 
aced in claires when the tidal water is let out at certain 
tervals; a confervoid growth is induced which gives 
e highly-prized color and flavor, and doubles the value 

the oyster. 

Lhe Ostende oysters are placed in wooden vats, and are 
‘quently tossed and tumbled about by women with 
kes, thus breaking off the thin edge of the new growth 

shell, and forcing it to grow more round and deep. 

ibor, in this country, is much too high to make a re- 
ainerative cultivation of the oyster in this manner prac- 

able. shh sass me: Shit f 

Jyster-growers recognize their own tuiles by a sort of 
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tate. After the twil/e is moulded, and while still soft, a 
hole is punched in the top, either round, square, trian- 
gular, or of any desired shape; this private mark is re- 
corded in due form, and wherever a tile bearing it is 
found, it is the unquestioned property of the one who 
has, so to speak, put his sign manual upon it. Our own 
laws protecting the oyster-grower need considerable 
alteration and improvement, especially in the State of 
Connecticut, where the oyster interest is a very large 
one; but our legislators, when the subject is properly 
put before them, will no doubt see the justice of giving 
the same protection to the marine, as to the cereal farmer, 
when each invests his money, and conducts his business 
equally in accordance with the law. 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts. 


PROGRESS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


James Young, Chemical Works, Bathgate, said that his 
experience accords with that of Dr. Lyon Playfair. So 
formidable did the rate of progress of other nations 
appear to many, that several meetings of jurors, exhibi- 
tors, and others, took place at the Louvre Hotel on the 
subject. The universal impression at these meetings was, 
that the rate of progress of foreign nations, in the larger 
number of our staple industries, was much greater than 
ourown. But it must be stated that a large number of 
our first-class machine and other manufacturers are not 
exhibitors in Paris, whereas, other nations, he believes, 
have taken care to bring forward their very best; still, the 
great progress of other countries is evident. The reason 
for this increased rate of progress is the excellent system 
of technical education given to the masters of workshops, 
sub-managers, foremen, and even workmen. 

England for a long time excelled all other countries in 
the finish of her machines; but now we find that foreign 
machine makers are rapidly approaching us in finish, 
and, having skilled and intelligent labor cheaper than 
ourselves, are progressing in all the elements of manu- 
facturing. 

The writer uses his own case as an illustration. Orig- 
inally he was a working man, but he has succeeded in in- 
creasing the range of manufacturing industry. The 
foundation of his success consisted in his having been 
fortunately attached to the laboratory of the Andersonian 
University in Glasgow, when he learned chemistry under 
Graham, and natural philosophy and other subjects under 
the respective professors. This knowledge gave him the 
power of improving the chemical manufactures into 
which he afterwards passed as a servant, and ultimately 
led to his being the founder of a new branch of industry, 
and owner of the largest chemical manufacturing works 
of the kingdom. It would be most ungrateful of him if 
he did not recognise the importance of scientific and 
technical education in improving and advancing manu- 
factures. Many men without such education have made 
inventions and improvements, but they have struggled 
against enormous difficulties, which only a powerful 
genius could overcome, and they have been sensible of 
the obstacles to their progress. Stephenson, who so 
greatly improved locomotives, had to be his own instruc- 
tor; but he sent his son Robert to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and the son did works at least as great as the 
father, and with far less difficulty to himself. 


<> 


A Muniricent LADY PoORLY RewARDED.— A noble 
widow, Madame de Clereq, spent £140,000 in order to 
render the commune of Oignies, in the Pas de Calais, in 
which she resides, a terrestrial paradise. She has con- 
structed at her own expense a vast church, an asylum, a 
school, and work-room for girls, a boys’ school, a house 
of patronage for youth, an asylum for the aged, cheap 
dwellings, etc.; she has founded courses of stndies for 
adults, Sunday-schools, a library, a clab, recreation and 
exercise rooms, with medical consultation, a savings 
bank, etc. A group of neighbouring roads has also been 
organized and kept in repair, more than 400 acres of land 
have been cleared and let out to 550 families, a coal mine 
has been sunk, and water supply given to the town, now 


numbering 1,800 souls, all at the expense of this lady, to 
whom the jury have awarded the humble prize of a silver 


de-mark, which, by French law, it is forgery to imi- | medal! 


Nitro-GLYCERINE IN BLAsTING.—A correspondent of 
the Nevada Gazette, who has recently visited the summit 
tunnel on the Central Pacific Railroad, writes that the 
contractor thinks they are going ahead with the tunnel 
fully twenty-five per cent. faster by the use of nitro- 
glycerine than they could by using powder. The small 
holes required for the oil can probably be drilled in less 
than one third the time required for larger ones necessary 
in using powder. The oil does much more execution than 
powder, as it always breaks the rock from two to sixteen 
inches beyond the hole, and also throws out a much 
larger body. The oil, in hard rock, shows a strength five 
times greater than powder, pound for pound. It is made 
upon the spot, and is considered much stronger, as well 
as safer, than that imported. They have now been using 
it for several months, and have never yet had a premature 
explosion, or any other accident; and not a single blast 
has missed fire since the Chinaman commenced filling 
the cartridges. The work upon this road seems to have 
fully set at rest the superiority of nitro-glycerine over 
powder, both for economy and safety. Of course this 
applies to the oil made upon the spot, and not to the 
imported article. 


CLARIFYING ACTION OF SULPHATE OF ALUMINA ON 
TurBim Water. — Whatever be the nature and quantity 
of the earthy substances held in suspension in turbid 
water, it becomes fit to drink in from seven to fifteen 
minutes if to each litre there he added .04 grammes of 
finely-powdered alum, care being taken to agitate the 
liqud when the alum is introduced (this is about 3 lb. per 
ton of water). If potash alum is used, the alum is de- 
composed into sulphate of potash, which is all dissolved 
by the water, and sulphate of alumina, which, by its de- 
composition, purifies the water. The alumina separates 
in an insoluble form, and carries down with it as it preci- 
pitates the matters which render the water troubled, and 
the organic matter. The acid attacks the alkaline and 
earthy carbonates, and transforms them into sulphates. 
The water becomes slightly richer in bicarbonates and 
free carbonic aci i, whilst all organic matter is destroyed. 
Seven parts of sulphate of alumina will purify as much 
water as ten parts of rock alum or potash alum, and the 
sulphate of alumina does not introduce any alkaline sul- 
phate into the clarified water. — Technologiste, vol. xxiv., 
Pr l97s 


A New CEMENT AND BuitpInc MaTerRIAL.—In a 
communication to the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Sorel describes a new cement, being a basic hydrated 
oxychloride of magnesium. It is obtained by slacking 
magnesia with a solution of chloride of magnesium in a 
more or less concentrated state. The denser the solution, 
the harder it becomes on drying. This magnesium ce- 
ment is the whitest and hardest of all those known to 
this day, and it can be moulded like plaster ; in which case, 
the cast acquires the hardness of marble. It will take 
any color, and has been used by the inventor for mosaics, 
imitations of ivory, billiard balls, ete. The new cement 
possesses the agglutinative property in the highest de- 
gree; so that solid masses may be made with it, at a very 
low cost, by mixing it up on a large scale with substances 
of little vaiue. One part of magnesia may be incorpo- 
rated with upwards of twenty parts of sand, limestone, 
and other inert substances, so as to form hard blocks; 
while lime and other cements will hardiy admit of the 
incorporation of two or three times their weight of ex- 
traneous matter. 

By means of these artificial blocks, buildings may 
easily be carried on in places where materials for the 
purpose are scarce. All that is required is simply to con- 
vey a quantity of magnesia and chloride of magnesium 
to the spot, if there be none to be had there, and then to 
mix them up with sand, pebbles, or any other matter of 
the kind close at hand; blocks can be made of any shape, 
and imitating hewn stone. This magnesian cement may 
be obtained at a very low cost, especially if the magnesia 
be extracted from the mother ley of salt works, either by 
M. Balard’s process, whereby magnesia and hydrochloric 
acid are obtained at the same time, or else by decompos- 
ing the ley, which always contains a large proportion of 
chloride of magnesium, by means of quicklime, which 
by double decomposition yields magnesia and chloride of 
lime containing a certain quantity of chloride of magne- 
sium, and which, with the addition of various other cheap 
snbstances, may be used for whitewashing. 
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How To Propuce STONELEsS Fruit. — At a late meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society in India, the Rev. Mr. 
Firminger communicated a plan by which the stones of 
fruit may be reduced or made to disappear, and the pulp 
increased in size and flavor. At any time during the 
cold season, select a branch that is to be used afterwards 
for inarching. Split it up carefully, somewhat less than 
aspan long. From both halves of the branch thus spht, 
scoop out cleanly all the pith; then bring the split halves 
together again, and keep them bandaged till they have 
become thoroughly united. At the usual time, the begin- 
ning of the rains, inarch the branch thus treated upon 
suitable stock, taking for the place of the union the 
portion of the branch just below where the split was 
made. Upon a branch of the tree thus produced, a similar 


operation is performed, and so on for successive seasons, | 


the result being that the stone of the fruit becomes less 
and less after each successive operation. This process has 
been applied likewise to the grape vine at Malaga, and 
plants thereby have been produced which bear the finest 
fruit, without the slightest vestige of a stone within them. 
— Mining Press. 


THE QUEEN’s ENGLISH AT Parts.— The following is 
a literal copy of a handbill which has been extensively 
circulated in the Exhibition by a Spanish firm: ‘ Black- 
ing, ocly, and resinous, titled the emperor of the blackings, 
black ink, and of all colours to write withof D.J.G.... 
member of the national academy of Great Britain. This 
Blackings is knoconed to be the most useful for the con- 
servation of the shes, for its brilliancy, solidity, and com- 
plete discomposition of the black animal. Mr. J.G. dus a 
present of £20 sterling to the person that will present 
hum a blacking in paste, that will reunite the same 
conditions, as the Emperor of the Blackings.” 


Chemistry Applied to Agriculture, 


WHEAT, 

We have just harvested and threshed our summer 
wheat, and find the yield to be a little rising thirty 
bushels to the acre. The berry is plump and full, and in 
color is not affected by the season. As we look upon our 
bins filled with the noble grain, we ask ourselves, ‘‘ Why 
is the cultivation of this cereal so generally neglected 
in New England?” Farmers have the impression that 
their lands have lost some element or elements essential 
This 


is true in part. Analysis of the wheat plant, both of the 


to its growth, and therefore it must uniformly fail. 


straw and berry, shows that it is peculiarly rich in lime, 
and also in the phosphatic and nitrogeneous elements. 
These cannot be found in sufficient quantity in our worn- 
But 
we can restore such soils to fertility, so as to get highly 


out soils, and therefore the wheat plant languishes. 
remunerative returns in wheat. We dressed our wheat 
field with pure bone dust, well rotted, 500 lbs. to the 
acre, and with it we mingled about 50 lbs. of nitrate of 
potassa. This gave us splendid results. Doubtless, a 
thorough dressing of well seasoned barn-yard manure 
would have furnished a sufficiency of the needed ele- 
ments to have met the wants of a single crop; but we 
prefer the lime and salts, as being directly applicable to 
wheat on most lands, and rendering a crop certain. 
With flour at sixteen dollars a barrel, it is a pity farmers 
We 
obtain the most delicious sweet bread from our wheat, 
ground fine, in an old-fashioned stone mill. We keep it 


out of the bolt, as it is certain we cannot improve upon 


should not raise at least a home supply of wheat. 


nature in adjusting the parts of the grain to be used as 
food. More attention should manifestly be given to 
wheat-raising in this section of the country. So long as 
the high price of flour continues (we are of the opinion 
that the days of cheap flour are past), it is the most 
profitable crop. The kind of seed that appears best 
adapted to our soils is what is known as the “Black Sea” 


variety. This is a summer wheat. 


MvLtuM PLuvyiumM.— We have had a season of unex- 
ampled wet, and almost every thing, in the line of vege- 
tables and fruit, are stricken with mildew. How effectually 
the present season spoils the theories of those who 
charged our late seasons of drought to the denuding of 
our fields of forest trees! Many good people really 
began to feel that we should have no more rain until we 
The 


absurdity of such speculations was made apparent 


cultivated extensive forests thoughout the country. 


by investigating the history of the past. Some of 


the most protracted and severe droughts recorded, 

occurred in the days of the early settlement of New Eng- 

land, when unbroken forests extended from Cape Cod to 

the Canadas. The changes that man is capable of making 

in the physical aspects of a country have but little to do 

with the rain-fall or other meteorological influences. 
aes aes 


CAUSE OF FAILURE OF FRvIT Crop.—I wish to say to 
Albert, of Mass., who inquires, through the Journal, why 
“blight” in blossoming fruit-trees is caused by the light- 
ning of a thunder-storm, that a heavy fall of rain (with 
or without lightning) upon blossoms, just when the pollen 
is ready to be diffused through the air and upon the stig- 
mas, will beat down to the ground a portion of this pollen, 
and will be very likely to destroy a part of the remainder 
by the well-known action of endosmosis, distending and 
finally bursting the walls of its cells and discharging 
their contents. This, of course, would interfere, more 
or less, with the fertilization of the pistils and their con- 
sequent development into fruit. 

The popular word “ blight” is a vague term, not well 
suited for use in scientific investigation, and likely to mis- 
lead if carelessly employed. R. H. W. 


VITALITY OF SEEDS.—The manner in which species 
of the floral kingdom are accidentally disseminated over 
wide regions, is shown by the fact that, in the Exposition 
gardens, a great variety of plants foreign to France have 
spontaneously sprung up under the walls and around the 
building. The seeds from which these new acquisitions 
to the natural flora have germinated, were conveyed to 
Paris in the packing of the articles sent from various 
countries. The several plants around the house of ‘* Gus- 
tavus Vasa,” which are peculiar to the country of that 
monarch, from their rare beauty, are attracting consider- 
able attention. 
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#a- Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free 
for one year. For jive subscribers, we will send the petite 
microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for Students, the 
best elementary treatise yet published. For one hundred sub- 
scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 
with test tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

4ay- Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 
specimens of any or all the numbers, 


Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal. 
te 


(> The edition of No. I., 2d volume of the Journal, is 
now entirely exhausted, and we can no longer supply 
them to our new subscribers. Also, the first numbers of 
Vol. I. are exhausted. After supplying all our old sub- 
scribers with the first number of the present volume, we 
put aside several thousand copies, enough, we supposed, 
to meet the wants of new subscribers during the year; 
but, much to our surprise, they are gone before the issue 
of the October number. It will make a break in the 
second volume to future subscribers, but we cannot 


‘would depend upon the sense in which we wished to 


help it, unless we incur the large expense of having it 
put in type again. This we cannot promise to do, but 
will say, that, if our list increases as rapidly during the 
next eight months of the year as it has in the last three, 
7 


(> We have just issued a new and descriptive catalogue 


the number will probably be reprinted. 


of the medical and chemical products of our laboratory, 
which we will be happy to send to any physician or 
‘ 

(> Our next number will contain the “ Chemistry of 
a Pint of Kerosene.” | 

(> By a perusal of the article, ‘‘ Pharmacy of the La’ 
American War,” some idea may be obtained of the im 
mense quantities of medicines and surgical appliance 


druggist who may express a desire to receive it. 


demanded in war. Sixty-two thousand pounds of Epso 
salts, and more than 2,000,000 roller bandages issue 
from one establishment! ’ 

(> The postage on the Journal is only twelve cen 
per annum, payable in advance. Several subscribe 
have written, saying they are required by postmaster: 
to pay two cents on each number. 
this error. 


They can correct 


> 


CHEMICAL ATOMS, 

What is true in chemical theory? Are we to have the 
great fundamental principles upon which chemistry as 
science is based, undermined? The recent important 
lecture read before the Chemical Society, London, by Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, awakens strong doubts, in the minds 
many, of the correctness of our ideas regarding chemi 
theory. In the discussion which followed, the most d 
tinguished chemists unhesitatingly sided with the le¢ 
turer. His remark that “Dalton’s theory of atoms 
inadequate for present purposes — is, in fact, erroneous 
forms the key-note to his speculations. He also a 
that “chemistry has got on the wrong track —off t 


rails, in fact;” 


meaning by this, that all was wrong 
chemical theory, and that it could be no longer used 
elucidate the work carried on by chemists. 

The whole science and language of chemistry, as ai 
present understood, rests upon the theory of ultima’ 
atoms in matter; and the law of definite proportion has 
been supposed as fixed as that of gravitation. It is abo ! 
innovation to attempt to subvert what has so long been 
regarded as unchangeably fixed; and not a little startling 
to hear so distinguished a chemist as Dr. eae 
clare he did not believe in “ atoms.” 

After all, it seems to us this whole matter may be very 
easily comprehended. Chemists engaged in research, 
practical laboratory manipulation, have long been tro 
led with the doctrine of atoms, as popularly underst 
Chemical phenomena, philosophically viewed, hardly 
mit of a belief in their existence; indeed, the hum 
mind is wholly incompetent to grasp the idea. It ca 
comprehend the atomic theory, any more than it can 
idea of infinite space. ° 

The question whether atoms exist, has indeed but li 
significance in a chemical point of view; as a topi 
metaphysical discussion, it is not out of place. If ‘% 
were asked if we believed in the existence of certain im 
divisible particles of matter called atoms, we should reply 
“No.” On the other hand, we should express belief 5 
state of matter so peculiar that it undergoes no fu rt 
division in chemical metamorphoses. We might declai 
that we did and that we did not believe in “atoms.” I 


understood. ine 

In chemistry, we must assume, hypothetically, the ¢ 2 
istence of atoms, in order to a clear explanation of che em 
ical phenomena. What kind of a text-book to in 
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in schools would that be, which clouded and confused the 
mind of the young student with metaphysical abstrac- 
tions belonging to the new system? Atoms or no atoms, 
chemical facts are facts, laws are laws ; and we have only | 
to seek the best form of ideas and the simplest language 
in which to enforce them. In assuming the existence of 
atoms, we rid ourselves of many difficulties, and make 


plain great and fundamental laws. 
Se... 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SuN.—It is now very certainly 
known that the metals, gold, silver, lithium, and several 
others, do not exist at the sun. Nothing has yet been 
developed in the spectra of the solar ray, proving that 
the constitution of the sun, in its elementary constitution, 
differs from terrestrial bodies. 
lines in the spectrum, the nature of which are not under- 


We know there are many 


stood; but the same may be said of terrestrial spectra. 
We are still in the dark as regards a knowledge of all the 
elements belonging to our earth. Four new elements 
have been discovered, within the last five years, by the 
aid of the spectroscope; and doubtless there are others 
of which we have no knowledge. 
Ge 

We have to record the death, since our last issue, of | 
two highly distinguished physicians and surgeons in this 
city, —Dr. James Jackson and Dr. J. Mason Warren. 
The former died, not from specific disease, but as the flame 
of the candle expires when the last atoms of wax are 
consumed. This venerable man and beloved physician 
filled many positions of honor and trust in the city, and 
was long connected with the Medical Department of Har- 
vard University as Professor. He has gone to his reward. 
Dr. Warren died from a complication of diseases con- 
nected with the abdominal viscera. Intus-susception and 
We 
infer that his whole life has rather been one of physical 


cancer were the immediate causes of his death. 


and mental suffering. We happened to be in Europe 
during his visit there in 1856, and saw something of the 
mental disquietude under which he suffered for many | 
weary weeks. Notwithstanding these disturbing in- 
fluences, Dr. Warren performed a vast amount of profes- 
sional labor; and the illustrious line of surgeons of which 
he was the latest representative, has had additional lustre 
shed upon it by his services. He was kind, genial, and 
self-sacrificing in private life, and socially and profession- 
ally his loss will be deeply felt. 
ane 

ELeEcTRICAL SCIENCE. — An hour recently spent in the 
laboratory of Mr. Moses G. Farmer, of this city, was one 
of much interest. Mr. F.’s special department of research, 
is electricity ; and no experimenter is more indefatigable, 
persevering, or competent. We have been pleased to see 


that justice has been done him in some of the reports of 
foreign scientific bodies, as regards priority of discoveries. 
He is emphatically an original thinker and ingenious 
manipulator. In the department of thermo-electricity, 
he has made some important discoveries. We have before 
alluded to his new form of thermo-electric battery ; this he 
is now endeavoring to turn to new practical uses, in precip- 
itating metals, producing light, and propelling machinery. 


DeatH oF FARADAY.— Sir Humphrey Davy was once 
asked what he regarded as his greatest discovery. He 
replied, “‘ Michael Faraday.” By recent advices from 
Europe, we learn of the death of Faraday, full of years 
and full of honors. The career of this extraordinary 


man is so interesting that we shall present in our next 
number a brief memoir, illustrating how the poor, un- 


_ educated London boy became the world-renowned ex- 


perimenter and chemist. 
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MANUFACTURE OF IopINE.— Recent improvements in | but, surely, it is neither wise nor profitable to allow it to 


the mode of manufacturing this substance from sea-weed, 
afford nearly double the yield over the old methods. 
Formerly, the ‘“‘tangle” was incinerated, or burned, 


and the ashes leeched ; now, it is placed in large iron re- | 


torts and distilled, and all the volatile products secured ; 
among them, iodine and bromine. 


ahvipeewordArentodan this wey, sffords-a largo yield, | preliminary chemical and physical training before the 


as nothing is lost by volatilization. A peculiar charcoal 


remains, which is used for a variety of purposes of much 


importance in the arts. For bleaching and deodorizing | 


purposes, it is even superior to the best animal charcoal. 
Constant improvements are being made in the manufac- 
ture of chemical products in the industrial way. 


Medicine and Pharmacy, 


CHEMISTRY AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Although the students at most of the metropolitan 
medical schools enjoy the privilege of being taught 
chemistry by chemists of acknowledged eminence and 
talent, it is rumored that even at the examinations of 
the University of London, to which none but the best 
students subject themselves, the answers to the chemical 
questions are often anything but satisfactory. And if we 
were to infer from this that the great mass of medical 
students enter upon their professional careers witha very 
meagre knowledge of the facts, and a very confused no- 
tion of the principles of chemistry, we believe we should 
only be arriving at a conclusion which has long ago been 
accepted and lamented over by many of our best teachers. 
It hardly needs very much acquaintance with disease or 


doctors to see that chemistry has two distinct and impor- | ureter, complicating delivery, death, congestion of lungs 


tant relations with the medical art. On the one hand, 


inasmuch as almost every malady has its chemical side, | 


and since an acquaintance with the properties of chemical 


substances is absolutely indispensable for the correct | 
diagnosis of many, not only medical but also surgical | 
| Dec. 21st, 1863. She was a small, healthy, symmetrical 


cases, and for the pharmaceutical treatment of all, the 
practitioner who neglects chemistry in his student years 
goes halting all his life. Onthe other, for an art like that 
of medicine, straining to the very utmost scientific meth- 
ods and scientific ways of thought, and depending for its 


success almost entirely on a correct appreciation of the | 


right manner of dealing with natural phenomena, the 


) 


| 
| 
/ 


value to the medical man of a training, however brief and | 


imperfect, in the more finished and perfected sciences of 


chemistry and physics can hardly be overrated. Of two} 
things so important, it is, perhaps, an invidious task to | 


say which ranks first. 


But when the mental condition of | 


the majority of the new students who flock up to the | 
hospitals every October is borne in mind, it almost seems | 
as if no language could be too strong with which to insist | 


upon the benefits of scientific training. 


Coming from | 


schools where they have most likely learnt only a little | 
Latin and less Greek, corrupted in many instances, and | 
damaged for intellectual labor by the routine idleness of | 


an apprenticeship, all but utterly ignorant of the facts | 


and entirely ignorant of the principles and spirit of sci- 


ence, and yet puffed up by premature professional feel- | 
ings, from few sources could there be gathered material | 


more raw or less hopeful for a scientific teacher to mould 
into accurate and vigilant students of nature. 
Upon this material the professor of chemistry has to 


work under peculiar disadvantages. His time is limited; | 


while the space over which he has to travel in his lec- 
tures is exceedingly wide. If he taught nothing but 
chemistry, he would find but few moments to spare; as 


it is, he is obliged to devote many lessons to simple phys- | 


ics, or else his more purely chemical lectures would be 
unintelligible to his hearers. Most of his class think 
chemistry an imposition set upon them by examining 
boards, and lister to him grudgingly, while they interrupt 
him without a single pang of conscience. And even of 
those who hear him gladly, the majority are taken away 
from him just as they are becoming hopeful, or hindered 
day by day by the more imperious demands of the study 
of anatomy. 

Of the vast importance of anatomy, both as a most 
salutary intellectual training and as an altogether indis- 
pensable knowledge, there can, of course, be no question; 


swallow up all other studies. If it is clear—and the ex- 
perience of most teachers seems to have made it tolerably 
clear—that it is impossible for the student who enters 
upon his studies intellectually poor and needy, to make 
himself master of anatomy, and at the same time pro- 
ficient in chemistry, one other thing is also clear—that 
the examining boards and the authorities of the various 
schools should join together in attempting to enforce a 


student comes within the iron grasp of anatomical stud- 
ies. We know nothing which might more profitably 
engage the attention of the newly-founded Teachers’ 
Association. Were general education carried on in any- 
thing like a rational manner, a lad might at once pass 
from the higher classes of a school to distinct professional 
studies, already trained in physical and chemical science. 
But, as schools are now, it becomes the duty of medical 
institutions to see that their students have gone through 
a second schooling before, and not while they are busy in 
the dissecting-room. A change of this kind would be as 
beneficial to chemistry as to the medical profession. The 
teacher of chemistry would spend all his forces on his 
own subject, and cease to make annual excursions into 
the territory of physics; while physics, being taught sep- 
arately, would be taught fully and well. How much a 
knowledge of physics is wanted by medical men, may not 
only be imagined by a priori reasoning, but very readily 
seen by studying a few medical writings. — London 
Laboratory. 


a a te 


(Communizated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 


CASE OF NEPHRITIC CALCULUS. 


BY EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D. 

[Weighing seven and a half grains, lodged in the right 

. . . aa 

great dilation of right ureter, expansion of right kidney, 

abscess in the same. Read before the Middlesex East 
M. Society.] 

Mrs. Eustis Cummings, 28 years of age, sanguine tem- 

perament, expected to be confined with her fifth child, 


woman. 

November 18th she sent for me, supposing that she 
was in labor. Her pains were intermittent, occurring 
once in ten or fifteen minutes, and were referred to the 
right lumbar region. They were not intense. The os 
was high up, and undilated, and evidently unaffected 
by the pains. The case was considered as a false alarm, 
and she was kept with a few one-grain opium pills to 
lull off the pains till the fulltime. She was seen on the 
19th and 2lst. She had some pains; there was no altera- 
tion in the condition of the os uteri. Her sufferings were 
not severe, but she was confined to her room. On the 
23d she sent down, and my father answered the call. He 
found her easier, and examined the os, and told her she 
was not going to be sick, and left. He was summoned 
again the same night, and did not find her condition 
much altered, but staid with her all night to pacify her 
friends. She complained of pain in the right hypochon- 
dria mostly. At one time it was very severe, and only 
relieved by the inhalation of chloroform. She took 
physic, and the bowels were freely opened. For the 
most part the pain was relieved by opiates. It was con- 
sidered by my father a spurious case of labor. and the 
pain connected with the uterus. She continued in this 
half-way state until Dec. 6th, when she was delivered of 
a healthy living male child, in an easy labor. She con- 
tinued to do well for seven days, when she was taken 
again with the old pain. Of course it was considered to 
have nothing to do with the utero gestation. We looked 
for some other cause, but were unable to distingish 
between intus-susception, or nephritic calculus. The 
same means which had relieved the pains were employed, 
but they continued to increase in severity, with no inter- 
vals. The pulse was regular, the bowels were tender; 
there was some tossing to and fro. She begged for the 
chloroform again, after having several grains of the solid 
opium in pills, one grain of the valerianate of morphia, 
without relief. I went home and consulted my father. 
We thought it best to administer half a grain of the 
sulphate of morphia dissolved in water by subcutaneous 
injection, and to follow with chloroform by inhalation. 
The solution was introduced by a subcutaneous injec- 
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tion inside of the middle of the right leg, near the | possess a tithe of the value that such a valuable chapter 
tibia. The effect was very prompt. In a few minutes of medical history would possess. 


she fell asleep, and continued all right till morning, a 
. . . . Soe 
space of eight or nine hours, in a comatose condition, 


pulse normal, respiration four times a minute, deep jerk- | 


ing, stertorous. The effect of the imperfect oxygenation 


of the blood soon became manifest in the leaden counte- | 
nance and livid lips which, on the appearance of morning | 


light, were so deathly that I thought it high time to cour- 
teract the poisonous effect of the medicine. A tub, a pail- 
ful of ice-water, and a coffee pot, were brought. After 
about two pailfuls of the ice-water had been poured 
upon her head and face, she opened her eyes and mani- 
fested signs of consciousness. But she soon relapsed into 
the comatose condition again, from which the cold 


douche would rouse her. She was shaken and marched 


across the apartment, and about noon she came out of the | 


influence fully, and we hoped her troubles were over. 
About two o’clock, on December 15th, she was seized 
with pain in the chest, and oppression of breathing and 
general prostration, which continued until death, about 
noon. 

At the autopsy the next day, the lungs were found en- 
gorged with blood, the heart filled with clots both sides, 


the right kidney was evidently twice the size of the left, | 


the ureter leading from it was enlarged, contorted, and 


distended. It was nearly three quarters of an inch in| 


diameter, largest next the kidney and tapering down to 
nearly the normal size at the bladder. About one inch 


from the bladder, a calculus was found impacted in the | 


ureter. This was in two portions, both together weighing 
seven grains, evidently of the uric acid variety. The 
upper part of the kidney was invaded by an abscess of 
the size of a hen’s egg. The pelvis of the kidney was 


. . . . C | 
distended with urine and pus; cut into these was found 


some fatty degeneration. There was some urine in the 
bladder. Elsewhere, the appearances were nearly nor- 
mal. This case forms an interesting companion to that 
shown to the society in October last, when both ureters 
were enormously enlarged by an obstruction at. their 


Attached to the building were a counting-house, ship- 
ping, receiving, and packing departments, a glassware 
department, another for tin cases and boxes, wash-house, 
stoppering room, steam boilers and engines, and an 
analytical room. 

For converting the crude drugs into the chemical and 
pharmaceutical products needed, were provided, — Ist, A 
_ mill-room for pulverizing (coarsely or finely) and drying ; 
2d, a still-room, for the preparations for which steam 
could be used; 3d, a furnace-room; 4th, an ether house, 
a separate building, for the manufacture of chloroform 
and ether; 5th, a filling department, in which female 
hands only were engaged, and with which the manufac- 
ture of isinglass plaster, pills, and bandages was con- 
nected, 

When the work was commenced, a large stock of sub- 
stances, afterwards provided from the laboratory, already 
existed; besides, medical purveyors brought much trom 
the market afterwards. So an accurate estimation of 
| what was really consumed cannot be given. 

Of course there was much interested opposition to the 
working of this scheme. 

And now “to count our gains,” bearing in mind the 
limitations before given. From March, 1863, to Septem 
ber 80, 1865, were actually issued from the large Philadel- 
phia Laboratory of Pharmacy, etc., 2,318,928 roller band- 
ages; 34,465 yards of isinglass ; aster; “alcohol fortius,” 
141,436 quarts; precisely 3,175,248 opium pills; and 
1,292,232 pills, containing each three grains of sulphate of 
quinine. 6,645 lbs. of opium were used in powder, and a 
quantity of all the following drugs was issued, in every 
case exceeding 10,000 Ibs. by weight. We arrange them 
in order of quantities, not to serve as an estimate of what 
drugs were most frequently used, for such would be very 


fallacious, as a dose of one compound might be a drachm, 


vesical termination, caused by an hypertrophy of the | 


vesical coats. 
P.S.— Mrs. C. had an attack of this pain last summer. 


The dose of morphia given by subcutaneous injection | 


may appear large; but my father a short time before gave 
two grains of the sulphate of morphia by a separate sub- 


cutaneous injection in the course of two hours without | 


effect. 


PHARMACY OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


Many are the lessons taught by the late civil war in 
America, but we think that its magnitude is altogether 
inappreciable, even by the amount of a national debt in- 
curred in such a short space of time. We propose to 
take another stand-point for estimating this magnitude, 
with the assistance of the lately-published proceedings of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. We 
premise that, owing to many pressing reasons, chiefly 
from the inferiority of the drugs, and the high price 
charged by the contractors for the army medical service, 
the government was induced by the Surgeon-General to 
form pharmaceutical laboratories at the commencement 
of the year 1863. Two large laboratories were built, one 
at Philadelphia, the other near New York, and statistics 
are given for the information of all who take interest in 
pharmacy on a large scale. 

Before giving a short notice of this laboratory at Phila- 
delphia, we must mention that the quantities given were 
used by one of the two belligerent parties during about 
half the time of the war, and issued from one only of the 
two laboratories. 

The quantities of drugs taken and bandages used, there- 


fore, during the whole time of the war would certainly | 


be underrated if those given were multiplied fourfold. 
The labor at this Philadelphia laboratory was com- 


menced, by a force of three young ladies, we are told, by | 


the manufacture of bedclothes, towels, drawers, and 


shirts. In a short time the work was increased to such | 


an extent that seventy-two sewing-machines and some 
250 ‘‘ hands” were pressed into service. 

It is said that a full detail of the internal arrangements 
and work done would require too much labor, from the 
materials for such a report being so scattered, and so they 
will be forever lost. We very much regret this, as many 
more pretending reports issued from America do not 


must | 


of another a few grains; but, with this allowed, a fair 
notion may be given of the general order in the use of 
the several drugs. 

As might be almost expected from the largeness of the 


| dose and general utility, old-fashioned Epsom salts car- 


ries off the palm. The quantity of sulphate of magnesia 
used was 62,611 lbs.; the next highest number is given 
for linseed-meal, viz., 55,627 lbs., followed closely by sim- 
ple ointment, 50,097 lbs. These numbers are by far the 
highest; the next to them in order are sinapis nigre 
pulvis, 31,429 lbs.; syrupus scill@, 29,863 lbs.; solution of 
chlorinated soda, 26,935 lbs.; chloroform, 24,300 lbs.; 
spirits of nitrous ether, 21,834 lbs.; and so we might pro- 
long the list to some length. 

We may observe, as curiosities of pharmacy, during a 
severe civil war, the issue of 10,594 lbs. of black pepper, 
10,257 lbs. of powdered gum arabic, 14,029 lbs. of copaiba 
balsam, and 3,391 lbs. of sulphur. 

Ether in America largely replaces chloroform as an 
anesthetical remedy, and so we are not unduly surprised 
at the amount of 16,308 lbs. prepared. 

These figures are rather hard to realize as the require- 
ments of a medical department during the time of war, 
for little more than two years and a half, from one estab- 
lishment. We can only give the statistics presented to 
the eminent members of the Pharmaceutical Association 
of America, which has on its rpll many of the leading 
medical names of the United States. These wholesale 
results tend to show that at critical times in a nation’s 
history a demand has only to exist for the greatest efforts 
to be made. After the whole of the expenses were paid, 
the saving to the government was found to be $766,019.91. 
—Chem. News. 

ee 


ANIMAL GRA¥FTs.—A French naturalist, M. Vulpian, 
cut off the tails of tadpoles, and saw them not only live 
but grow for ten days, indifferent to all theories of nery- 
ous centres, digestive apparatus, or circulatory systems. 
But the member that seems to have the strongest dose of 
the “vital principle” is the tail of a rat. This is the very 
ideal of life, and here, if anywhere, we ought to locate the 
seat of vitality. The following experiment was made by 
Mr. Bert. He dried a rat’s tail under the bell of an air 
pump, and in immediate proximity to concentrated sul- 
phurie acid, so as gradually to deprive it of all moisture. 
Then he placed it in a hermetically sealed glass tube for 


five days. At the end cf this time he subjected it for a 
number of hours to a temperature of 98 degrees centi- 
. ; - 


} 
) 
\ 


grade in a stove, and subsequently sealed it a second time — 
in his tube. Four days more having elapsed, he one 
this tail by its cut extremity, to the freshly cut stump ofa | 
living healthy rat, and quietly awaited the result. His — 
success was as complete as it was marvellous. It coms 
menced to expand and perform the natural duties of a 
tail, and three months aiterwards he demonstrated, by a 


second amputation and careful injection, that it was fur- _ 


nished with proper vessels and was a living 


part of the 
second rat! " 


THE PRUDENT Live Loncrst.—In a very careful andl 
laborious Appendix to the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, by Henry Harben Esq., 
is given the experience of the Company in the industrial 
branch for the years 1864, 1865, and 1866; and the author 
ingeniously compares the Company’s statistics with those 
issued by the Registrar-General. The experience is this; 
that among the artisan and small tradesmen class of 


~ 


_ of 48.3 male to 51.7 female, in this respect assimilating to 


the proportions of the general population of England and 
Wales; that the rate of mortality during these three years 
was 21.67 per 1000, whereas, in all England and Wales it 
was 23.63—the difference in favor of the Prudential 
Company being 1.96 per 1000. Since it is the most pru- 
dent of the working classes who insure their lives, these 


i 
) 
’ 
lives, the numbers exposed to risk were in the proportion i 
‘ 
¥ 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
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facts brought prominently forward by Mr. Harden tend 
to verify the old saw that “the prudent live longest.”— 
Brit. Med. Journal. 


TREATMENT OF SEA-SIcKNESS,— The numerous reme- 
dies for this nuisance, so far as they have any beneficial 
effects. may be reduced to two classes: —I1st. Stimulants 
to the mucous membrane of the stomach, and to the nery- 
ous system. Essential oils, chloroform taken internally, 
brandy, aromatics, and other irritants seem to occupy the 
attention of the nervous system somewhat, and have a 
moderate tendency to obviate the nausea. A strong men- 
tal impression has the same effect. 2d. Cathartics, which 
act on the portal circulation, and are very positive in 
their influence. Persons.very subject to sea-sickness 
often take a voyage in entire comfort by the following 
precaution: —Take ten grains of blue mass the night 
before embarking; follow it the next morning with a 
brisk cathartic of Seidlitz powders. A voyage at sea is 
almost always constipating in its effects, and a repetition 
of the medicine once or twice on the passage may be 
necessary.— Dr. EpMuND ANDREWS, in Chicago Med. 
Examiner, 

GLYCERINE, 
By JosEPpH ADOLPHUS, M. D., of Hastings, Michigan. 


In writing this article, I am aware that but few are 
ready to receive the facts herein stated, inasmuch as 
glycerine has merely been regarded as a matter of but 
secondary import. lt must not be considered out of place 
when I observe that glycerine stands next to cod oil as a 
restorative agent, especially in the cases of children’s com- 
plaints. What cod oil is to the adult, glycerine is to chil- 
dren; at least, in a great measure. The clinical facts 
below recorded are from my own practice. I am alto- 
gether strongly inclined to the restorative doctrine, 
because I have reaped the richest harvest of curative 
success for practising it. Furthermore, I am not a firm 
believer in the doctrine, that the blood is the chief and 
only source of nutrition, repair, and reconstruction. 
However, I shall not digress further from my subject, 
but shall at some future period disclose my views on the 
latter subject. : 

Though glycerine has been before the profession for 
many years, | am not aware that that attention has been 
paid to this important remedial agent that its merits 
deserve. 

Its excipient properties excel all other known solvents, 
because of its universality. Thus 100 parts of glycerine 
will dissolve 
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All the deliquescent salts and vegetable acids are solu- 
ble in it to a great extent. 

Chemically, glycerine isa compound of a radical known 
as glyceryl, having a formula of C° H’, in union with 5 
eqs. of O, and 1 of water; its formula is, therefore, C® H7 
|0°-|- HO. 

It is perfectly neutral and bland, and has the capacity of 
diffusing itself freely over and through organic matter, 
incorporating itself’ between organic molecules, by which 
\it is absorbed and appropriated. All organic substances, 
from the hardest bone to the finest connective tissue, are 
‘penetrated by it, with such diffusive force as to make 
s+heir minute structure astonishingly transparent.. The 
‘olood and pus globules, when suspended in glycerine, 
become quite transparent, and show up their nuclei readily, 
[heir cell walls becoming more thin and transparent, and 
‘nally dissolved. Epithelial structure is admirably deli- 
eated by its agency; so are the fasciculi of striped 
nuscular fibre. Thin sections of bone, soaked in it, 

veveal, in admirable style, its corpuscles. All organic 
ubstances, soaked in glycerine, are thoroughly preserved, 
voth as to form, integrity, and softness. 

Applied externally to burnt surfaces, mixed with sub- 
iit. bismuth, it forms the very best application I have 
ver used for children or adults. One part starch (Ber- 
auda arrowroot is best) and five of glycerine, heated up 
o 190° F., being constantly stirred, makes the most 
greeable basis by which to apply nit. silver, and other 
alts to the eye, ear, and skin. When spread over dried 
rganic membrane, it diffuses itself rapidly over it, and is 
peedily absorbed into its intimate structure. This prop- 
pty of glycerine depends doubtless on the affinity that 

, possesses for organic molecules, penetrating to them 
ind becoming a nutrient plasma to living tissue. When 

pplied to false membranes, it diffuses itself between 
1em and the morphological tissue beneath, causing their 
yeedy detachment. 

Thus, in diphtheria, I have repeatedly applied it with 
| brush, either alone or with tannin dissolved in it, to the 
.lse membranes, which would be detached in a few 
ours. So, also, in croup. The surfaces beitig so modi- 
‘ed as in a great measure to cease to reproduce them. 
/urnt and blistered surfaces often produce false mem- 
ranes, which induce severe constitutional symptoms, in 
omsequence of the irritability of the surfaces. Glycerine 
id morphia speedily remedy them, soothing the nervous 
ritation, and modifying the vital condition of the parts. 
|pplied to suppurating surfaces which are painful and 
-oduce an ichorous pus, glycerine dressings change the 
faormal condition by arresting the degenerating process, 
‘rough its antiseptic and astringent properties. Applied 
* enlar ged glands, and injected into abscesses, it meets 
ery indication, either alone or with iodine, etc., dis- 
lved in it. I have injected it into syphilitic buboes, 
inging about a healthy state of their walls, and healing 
their interior. I have used it as an application to the 
uteri in ulcerations, indurations, and chronic inflam- 
utions of that organ, conjoined with iodine, or iod. 
tass., or morphi acet., or tannin, just as appearances 

;:med to require, with most excellent effects. Applied 

large cervical glands in scrofulous children, with 

line, it dissipates them far more speedily than when 

» iodine is otherwise applied. Malignant ulcerations, 

iched with the following caustic, are better remedied 

m when otherwise treated, — 


R Iodine, 
lod. potass., aa 38s. 
Glycerine, f. 3 viij. M. 


Vhen diluted with a larger portion of glycerine, and 
ied to carbuncles, buboes, and furnucles, in their for- 
tive stages, it will dissipate them altogether, or modify 
m. Painted over abscesses of different types, it either 
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causes the absorption of their contents, or checks in a 
measure their progress. Injected into the rectum in 
diarrhea and dysentery, diluted with starch, it soothes 
the irritated mucous membrane in a remarkable manner, 
and will often alone bring about a cure. 

But it is its internal usefulness in the treatment of 
children’s diseases of low, cachectic, strumous, asthenic 
conditions, that glycerine displays its great superiority. 
I have repeatedly witnessed its capacity to fatten chil- 
dren. Thus: Ist. An infant six months old, recovering 
from a severe diarrhea, kept quite emaciated and pale. 
Glycerine was ordered for it, and in a few days a change 
was remarked in its appearance for the better, and in 
four weeks it weighed eight pounds heavier. 2. A child, 
sixteen months old, had its head covered with one con- 
tinuous scab, —porrigo. This was a family complaint, 
and resisted all manner of treatment for a very long time 
in all the other children. In the above case I resorted to 
glycerine, both internally and externally. A cure was 
effected in three months. 8. A girl, seven years old, 
recovering from rubeola, retained her cough, emaciation, 
and nervous irritability. Dullness over apex of left lung; 
roughened breathing. No doubt the case was chronic 
pneumonia, Glycerine, as a last resort, was ordered in 
teaspoonful doses in water, three times a day. Recovery 
in six weeks. 4. A strumous boy, much emaciated, had 
hacking cough and night sweats. Pulse frequent. Sleep 
disturbed. Abdomen tumid and enlarged. Cervical 
glands swollen. Bowels irregular. Fecal discharges 
clay-colored. His case-was such, that no one expected 
any more than a partial palliation. After other treat- 
ments had failed, I ordered glycerine in teaspoonful 
doses, in which were dissolved four grains of ferri 
ammon. cit., and one half of a grain of quinia, four times 
aday. This he continued for a year, and was in remark- 
ably good health three years after. — Am. Jour. of Pharm. 


Gleanings 
FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


CHEMICAL Tanvctt or LeEraD ait _ ree 
methods have been recommended from time to time 
for the chemical treatment of lead poisoning, but nearly 
all have been found subject to some objection. M. Gui- 
bout, of the Hépital St. Louis (Paris), advises the use of 
flowers of sulphur and honey, in equal parts, beginning 
with 3iss of the mixture a day, in three doses. When 
the diarrhaea appears, which is usually on the second 
day, the doses must be gradually diminished, but con- 
tinued until the disappearance of all signs of lead poison- 
ing. From nine to thirteen days of this treatment are 
usually required. After this, tonics and cold douches 
should be employed against the anemia and pains in the 
limbs, and feebleness, which always persist during a 
longer or shorter time. The elimination of the lead is 
effected by its union with the sulphur in the form of sul- 
phate of lead, which is driven from the intestine with the 
diarrheaic discharges. M. Lutz, the head apothecary of 
the hospital, is the author of this treatment. 

ANTIDOTE TO THE CYANIDE OF PoTAssiuM.— The 
cyanide of potassium, recommended by Nousseau for ex- 
ternal application in neuralgia, etc., and in common use 
in photography, is a violent poison, and one for which no 
antidote has as yet been discovered. A writer in the 
Journal de Chimie gives a case in which the protosulphate 
of iron appeared to destroy the effect of the poison. 

ACTION OF BROMIDE oFr PoTassiuM.—The conclu- 
sions of MM. Eulenburg and Gottoman, as to the physio- 
logical action of bromide of potassa, i. e., that it paralyzes 
the head and the central nervous system, are disputed in 
the French Acad. des Sciences, M. Laborde sustaining 
the idea that its first action is upon the spinal marrow, 
and that this action results in the annihilation of reflex 
manifestations. 

CEMENT. — A cement particularly adapted for attaching 


the brass-work to petroleum lamps, is made by Puscher, 
by boiling three parts resin with one of caustic soda and 
five of water. The composition is then mixed with half 
its weight of plaster of Paris, and sets firmly in half to 
three quarters of an hour. It is said to be of great ad- 
hesive power, not permeable to petroleum, a low con- 
ductor of heat, and but superficially attacked by water. 
Zinc white, white lead, or precipitate chalk may be sub- 
stituted for plaster, but they harden very slowly. 


CuHorcr oF MINERAL Warters.— Dr. Rouband, in an 
article upon the use of mineral waters, says: “Physiology 
is the best counsellor, and the practitioner will always 
find in it a sure guide, if he will recall the mission of each 
emunctory ; viz., that of the intestine is to expel the ex- 
crements of digestion; that of the urinary system to 
expel the products of combustion of azotized substances, 
such as animal food; and, finally, that of the skin and 
respiratory passages is to expel the excrementilial pro- 
ducts of the combustion of starchy food. All successful 
medication by mineral waters must be based upon these 
physiological facts. — Gaz. des Hop, April, 1867. 


TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA THROUGH THE NASAL 
Passacres.— The attention of the medical profession in 
Paris is being called to the treatment of neuralgia by the 
nasal passages. M. Raimbert has just made a communi- 
cation to Acad. des Science, upon the use of a mixture of 
powdered white sugar and muriate of morphia, or of 
morphine (gr. xx. to gr.i.), in dental, sub-orbital, and 
frontal neuralgia and headaches of all kinds, to be taken 
as snuff. 


DIsINFECTING PowpER.— R Permanganate of potash ; 
powdered carbonate of lime; powdered starch, aa, equal 
parts. M.—A painless dressing for badly smelling 
wounds, such as ulcerated cancer of the breast, etc.— 
Jour. de Chimie. 


DeEpILAToRY POWDER OF THE LoNDON HosPitaLs. 


R Quicklime . . . Cl Aba dos bs LenS ie 
Yellow sulphite Es nese eee tte, te . Dii. 
Powdered starch . ... . 3i. 


M. Add a little water, and apply to the spot from 
which the hair is to be removed. A few minutes suffice 
to produce this result. 


The quantity of atmospheric electricity at noon is 
much greater in winter than in summer, the relation 
being about ten to one. This augmentation of electric 
force proceeds in a manner almost parallel with the 
number of days of frost and fog, and inversely as the 
number of days of thunder, elevation of temperature, and 
actinic power. 


Cinnabar of a beautiful vermilion color is found in an 
unusual form in Idaho, being abundantly spread through- 
out a gangue so massive, compact, and homogeneous that 
specimens may be cut and polished like marble. 


Charcoal from the shell of the cocoa-nut is said to pos- 
sess an extraordinary power of absorbing gases. If this 
be true, it would be valuable in the treatment of wind on 
the stomach, 


Formulae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


ALTERATIVE LAXATIVE PILLS. 


BY GILMAN DAVEIS, M.D. 


In the course of a long practice, extending over nearly 
thirty years, I know of no want that I have more con- 
stantly felt than that of some means by which the bowels 
could be kept in regular order without producing irrita- 
tion or debility; especially in females and in sedentary 
gentlemen, who, with the necessity of unremitting brain- 
work, cannot, or at any rate do not allow themselves 
sufficient recreation and exercise to keep the system in a 
healthful state. To meet this want I prepared, three 
years since, the following formula: 
gr. XXxiv. 

gr. vi. 
gr. vi. 


BB, Pil. aloin cum ferro. /sie> ise ),s is 
Ext. nucis vom.ale, so. 2. 3 3s 
Pilly, ipecacs. Gaeee et sis eaters ete 


M. Fiant pil. No. XVIII. Dose, a single pill. 

The pills are small, about one half the usuall pill size. 
One of these, taken each night, keeps the bowels in a 
regular condition, operating without pain, and of course 
chiefly by its tonic power; while the whole system gently 
but surely feels the strengthening effect of the iron and 
nux vomica. 

I think the formula cannot fail to comend itself to those 
who have considered the causes of this torpor of the 
bowels in the class of patients to which I have referred ; 
and I am sure no one will be disappointed who will give 
the pills a faithful trial. — Boston Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Scovrinc Drops For Removine GRreAsE.—I. Alco- 
hol (pure), six ounces ; camphor, two ounces ; rectified es- 
sence of lemon, eight ounces, - 

II Camphene, three ounces; essence of lemon, one 
ounce. Mix. Some direct them to be distilled together. 


Ill. French. Camphene, eight ounces; pure alcohol, 
one ounce; sulphuric ether, one ounce; essence of lemon, 
one dr. 

IV. Spirits of wine, one pint; white soap, three ounces; 
ox-gall, three ounces; essence of lemon, a quarter of an 
ounce. 


To RrenpER PAPER WATERPROOF.— Dissolve eight 
ounces of alum and three ounces and three quarters of 
white soap in four pints of water; in another vessel dis- 
solve two ounces of glue in four pints of water. Mix the 
two solutions and make the mixture hot. Immerse the 
paper in the mixture, and then hang it up to dry, or pass 
it between cylinders. The alum, soap, glue, and gum 
form a sort of artificial covering which protects the sur- 
face of the paper from the action of water, and to a cer- 
tain extent from fire. This paper will be very useful for 
packages which may be exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather. 


To Fix Prencoi Writinc.— Pencil writing may be 
fixed almost indelibly as ink, by passing the moistened 
tongue over it. Even breathing slowly over the lines, 
after writing, renders them much less liable to erasure 
than when not subjected to that process. This fact may 
be of importance to persons who may wish to carry a 
memorandum book for a long time. In ordinary use the 
pages of such a book often become very much defaced by 
the erasure and diffusion of the pencil marks over the 
entire surface of the paper. A trial of the experiment 
will readily satisfy any person of the utility of the idea. 


Rep Ink, which, it is said, will not lose its beautitui 
bright color after hundreds of years: — 


K Best cochineal carmine, . . .. . ~- gr. iv. 
Liquorammonia, . «+ « +» «'s + & iii. 
Gum acacia, .« « «© + « «© e « « gr. X. 


First put the carmine and liquor ammonia into a suit- 
able vial; then add the gum acacia and allow it to dissolve, 
when the ink will be ready for use. A. S. 


WELDING ComposITION. — For iron, steel, or both to- 
gether, calcine and pulverize together 100 parts iron or 
steel filings, ten sal ammoniac, six borax, five balsam co- 
paiva or copeeiba. One of the pieces is to be heated red, 
carefully cleaned of scale, the composition is to be spread 
upon it, and the other piece applied at a white heat and 
welded with the hammer. 


GLAUBER’s SALTS FOR SPOTS IN THE CoRNEA.—M. 
Luca, surgeon of one of the Neapolitan hospitals, says, in 
a communication to the French Acad. des Sciences, en 
resumé, the sulphate of soda in solution (in water), or 
still better in a fine powder, causes partial or total opacity 
of the cornea to disappear. The treatment. must pe con- 
tinued for some time. 


ARTIFICIAL BuLAcK-LraAp PrEncits.— Melt together 
fine Cumberland black lead in powder and shellac. This 
coiipound is to be repeatedly powdered, and remelted 
until of uniform composition; it is then sawed into strips 
and mounted as usual. Pencils thus made are uniform, 
and there is no waste of material. 


To TAKE IMPRESSIONS FROM CoiIns.— Make a, thick 
solution of isinglass in water, and lay it hot on the metal; 
let it remain for twelve hours, then remove it, breathe on 
it, and apply gold or silver leaf on the wrong side. Any 
color may be given to the isinglass instead of gold or 
silver, by simple mixture. 


BuiaAckinG Cakes. —Take tragacinth, one ounce; neats- 
foot-oil, ivory black, deep blue, prepared from iron and 
copper, two ounces of each; brown sugar and water, of 
each four ounces. Mix well these ingredients, evaporate 
the water and form your cakes. 


CHILBLAINS. — Cut an onion in slices, and with these 
rub the chilblains thoroughly two or three nights, before 
a good fire, and they will soon disappear. 


AuvM and plaster of Paris, well mixed in water, and 
used in the liquid state, form a hard composition, and 
a useful cement. 
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Enmiliay Chemistry, 


MICHAEL FARADAY, 


We promised, in the last number of the Journal, to 
give a brief account of some of the incidents in the life 
of Michael Faraday, the great chemist, who died in Lon- 
don a few months since. His parentage, birth, and early 
life, afford so much encouragement to the indigent, ob- 
scure, but resolute, industrious youth of our country, that 
these incidents should be widely published. His origin 
and life is but a counterpart of that of his distinguished 
friend and patron, Sir Humphrey Davy. In carefully 
studying the lives of all the great men through whose 
labors chemistry has been wrested from the hands of the 
superstitious and empirical, we are surprised to find that 
nearly all started in life without means, without educa- 
tion, without friends. Poor obscure boys were they all, 
but possessed of a natural enthusiasm and love for 
science, and also an indomitable courage and persever- 
Who, that might have chanced to see that 


ungainly boy, with strange contortions of countenance, 


ance. 


hanging on the door-gate of Mr. Borlase’s house in Corn- 
wall, would have ventured to predict the future eminence 
and renown of the man? When Mr. Davies Giddy 
Gilbert took the hand of the poor boy, and asked who he 
was, he was told that “he was a son of Davy, the carver, 
and very fond of making chemical experiments.” — ‘‘ In- 
deed, and is that all he has to recommend him?” A lad 
“wasting his time in foolish chemical experiments,” up 
in the garret of Mr. Borlase, the surgeon-apothecary, to 
whom he was apprenticed, instead of compounding med- 
icines in the shop below, would hardly attract patronage 
among the influential and the wealthy. But Mr. Gilbert 
befriended him, and had the high satisfaction of feeling, 
in later life, that he was the early benefactor of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 

Davy, in turn, became the early friend and patron of 
the unknown and struggling boy, Faraday. He was born 
in London, Sept. 22d, 1791, and was the son of a poor 
blacksmith. His education, if it may be called such, was 
of the most rudimentary description. He was sent toa 
common day-school, and picked up some knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The common day- 
schools in England, at the present time, are poor enough ; 
but in those days the teachers and the schools were very 


inferior and superficial; and so young Faraday must have 
graduated with but a slender stock of erudition. At 
thirteen, he was apprenticed to Mr. Riebau, a bookbinder 
in Blanford Street. It was during his apprenticeship 


that his mind took a decided bent towards scientific 


knowledge; and he spent all his intervals of leisure, and | 


all his slender store of pocket money, in buying books 
and apparatus necessary for the investigation of natural 
science. He succeeded in raising money enough to pur- 
chase a book upon electricity, and from this learned how 
to construct an electrical machine. This he did froma 


common glass vial, using the roughest and crudest ma- 
terials in the various parts; but he had the proud satis- 
faction of obtaining the “spark” upon the first trial. 
This success made him more ambitious; and he con- 
structed another, with a proper cylinder, and of consider- 
able power, and presently his humble room began to be 
embellished with quite a variety of apparatus; and, before 
his master was aware of what was transpiring, his ap- 
prentice became the proud possessor of all the knowledge 
then before the world relative to electrical force. 

Boys of this character, in no age of the world have 
long remained in obscurity. When once the foot has 
rested upon the portals of the temple of science, the 
doors are opened in some mysterious way, so that the 
enthusiastic worshipper may enter at his will. A Mr. 
Dance observed what young Faraday was doing, and 
obtained permission for him to attend four lectures by 
This 
was the first great event in his career, and from it 


Sir Humphrey Davy, in the Royal Institution. 


must be dated all his subsequent advancement and 
prosperity. In 1829, Dr. Paris wrote a note to Faraday, 
asking him for a statement of the circumstances by which 
he became connected with the Royal Institution. He 
returned the following charming autobiographical letter : 


To J, A. PARIS, M.D. 
Royal Institution, Dec 23, 1829, 


My DEAR S1r,— You asked me to give you an account of 
my first introduction to Sir Humphrey Davy, which I am very 
happy to do, as I think the circumstances will bear testimony 
to his goodness of heart. 

When I was a bookseller’s apprentice, I was very fond of 
experiments, and very averse to trade. It happened that a 
gentleman, a member of the Royal Institution, took me to 
hear some of Sir H, Davy’s last lectures in Albermarle Street. 
I took notes, and afterwards wrote them out more fairly ina 
quarto yolume, My desire to escape from trade, which I 
thought vicious and selfish, and to enter into the service of 
science, which I imagined made its pursuers amiable and 
liberal, induced me at last to take the bold and simple step of 
writing to Sir H. Davy, expressing my wishes, and a hope that 
if an opportunity came in his way, he would forward my views, 
At the same time, I sent the notes I had taken at bis lectures, 

The answer, which makes all the point of my communica- 
tion, I send you in the original, requesting you to take great 
care of it, and to let me have it back; for you may imagine 
how much I value it. 

You will observe that this took place at the end of the year 
1812; and early in 1813 he requested to see me, and told me of 
the situation of assistant in the laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution, then just vacant. 

At the same time that he thus gratified my desires as to 
scientific employment, he still advised me not to give up the 
prospects I had before me; telling me that science was a harsh 
mistress, and in a pecuniary point of view but poorly rewarding 
those who devoted themselves to her service. He smiled at 
my notion of the superior moral feelings of philosophic men, 
and said he would leave the experience of a few years to set 
me right on that matter, 

Finally, through his good efforts, I went to the Royal Insti- 
tution early in March of 1813, as assistant in the laboratory; 
and in October of the same year, went with him abroad as his 
assistant in experiments and in writing. I returned with him 
in April, 1813, resumed my station in the Royal Institution, 


| and have, as you know, ever since remained there, 


Iam, dear sir, very truly yours, 
M. FARADAY. 


The following is the note of Sir Humphrey Davy 
alluded to in Faraday’s letter: 
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To Mr, FARADAY. 

Srr,—I am far from displeased with the proof you have 
given me of your confidence, and which displays great zeal, 
power of memory, and attention. I am obliged to go out of 
town, and shall not be settled in town till the end of January. 
I will then see you at any time you wish. 

It would gratify me to be of any service to you. 
may be in my power. 

I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 
H. Davy. 


I wish it 


By apparently a short step, the quondam bookbinder’s 
apprentice had now become an apprentice to science, 
and was favored with the friendship of one of her most 
distinguished votaries. At this stage, it may be well to 
and contemplate for a moment the 
true position of chemical science at this time. Although 
but little more than half a century has elapsed, it will be 
seen that this was before the discovery of many of the 


glance backwards, 


metals, and consequently before much progress was made 
in the arts. It was also before the discovery of electro- 
magnetism. In short, chemistry, at this date, had few 
What arich field for dis- 


covery was open to the young experimenter, and how 


claims to be called a science. 


well he improved it! His first published researches were 
upon the relations between electricity and magnetism, — 
a subject of uncommon interest in 1820, as Ersted had 
that year made known his great discovery of electro- 
magnetism. He published a paper entitled “New 
Electro-Magnetic Motions,” and another, “A Theory 
of Magnetism,” in 1821. In 1823, appeared his paper 
“On the Condensation of Muriatic Acid into the Liquid 
Form.” It was, however, in ‘ Researches in Electricity ” 
that he won his greatest fame. He commenced the pub- 
lication of these treatises in 1831, and continued them 
for a period of nearly thirty years, publishing one or 
two each year. Some of the most important discoveries 
are contained in these papers, and show him to have 
been one of the greatest investigators of natural laws 
the world has ever seen. 

How strange must Faraday’s eventful life have seemed 
to him in his later years! Starting from poverty and 
obscurity, without the education which the schools con- 
fer, he was, during the period of a full half-century, the 
companion of the learned and the great, who sought his 
acquaintance from all parts of the civilized world. The 
late Prince Albert loved to steal away from the vexations 
and cares of state, and hold, in Faraday’s study, familiar 
conversations upon matters of science with this vener- 
able man. He was always simple, sincere, unostentatious. 
He had no hankerings for places and honors. Such, in 
brief, was the career of Faraday, the blacksmith’s son; 
and such may be the history of many of the youth who 
may read these pages. Chemistry in our country, in its 
industrial applications, opens a wide field for intelligent 
research; and the honors to be won are as accessible and 
numerous almost as they were fifty years ago, when 
Faraday left the shop of the bookbinder to experiment 


at the Royal Institution. 
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THE CLOTHES-MOTH, 


BY A. S. PACKARD, JR., M.D. 


For over a fortnight we once enjoyed the company of 
the caterpillar of a common clothes-moth, It is a little 
pale, delicate worm, about the size of a darning needle, 
not half an inch long, with a pale horn-colored head, the 
ring next the head being of the same color; and has 
sixteen feet, the first six of them well developed, and 
constantly in use to draw the slender body in and out of 
its case. Its head is armed with a formidable pair of 
jaws, with which, like a scythe, it mows its way thyough 
thick and thin. 

But the case is the most remarkable feature in the his- 


tory of this caterpillar. Hardly has the helpless, tiny 
| worm broken the egg, previously laid in some old gar- 
ment of fur, or wool, or perhaps in the haircloth of a 
sofa, when it proceeds to make a shelter by cutting the 
woolly fibres or soft hairs up into bits, which it places at 
each end in successive layers, and, joining them together 
by silken threads, constructs a cylindrical tube of thick, 
warm felt, lined within with the finest silk the tiny worm 
can spin. The case is hardly round, but flattened slightly 
in the middle, and contracted a little just before each 
end, both of which are always kept open. The case 
before us is of a stone-gray color, with a black stripe 
along the middle, and with rings of the same color round 
each opening. Had the caterpillar fed on blue or yellow 
cloth, the case would, of course, have been of those 
colors. Other cases, made by larve which had been 
eating “ cotton-wool,” were quite irregular in form, and 
covered loosely with bits of cotton thread, which the 
little tailor had not trimmed off. 

Days go by. A vigorous course of dieting on its feast 
of wool has given stature to our hero. His case has 
grown uncomfortably small. Shall we leave it and make 
another? No housewife is more prudent and saving. 
Out come those scissor-jaws, and, lo! a fearful rent along 
each side of one end of the case. Two wedge-shaped 
patches mend the breach; caterpillar retires for a 
moment; re-appears at the otherend; scissors once more 
pulled out; two rents to be filled up by two more patches 
or gores, and our caterpillar once more breathes freer, 
laughs and grows fat upon horse-hair and lamb’s-wool. 
In this way he enlarges his case till he stops growing. 

Our caterpillar seeming to be full-grown, and hence 
out of employment, we cut the end of his case half off. 
Two or three days after, he had mended it from the 
inside, drawing the two edges together by silken threads; 
and, though he had not touched the outside, yet so neatly 
were the two parts joined together, that we had to search 
for some time, with a lens, to find the scar. 

To keep our friend busy during the cold, cheerless 
weather, — forit was in midwinter, —we next cut a third of 
the case off entirely. Nothing daunted, the little fellow 
bustled about, drew a mass of the woolly fibres, filling 
up the whole mouth of his den, and began to build on 
afresh, and from the inside, so that the new-made portion 
was smaller than the rest of the case. The creature 
worked very slowly, and the addition was left ina rough, 
unfinished state, 

We could easily spare these voracious little worms hairs 
enough to serve as food, and to afford material for the 
construction of their paltry cases; but that restless spirit 
that ever urges on all beings endowed with life and the 
power of motion, never forsakes the young clothes-moth 
fora moment. He will not be forced to drag his heavy 
case over rough hairs and furzy wool, hence he cuts his 
way through with those keen jaws. Thus, the more he 
travels, the more mischief he does. 

After taking his fill of this sort of life he changes to a 
pupa, and soon appears as one of those delicate, tiny, 
but richly variegated moths that fly in such numbers from 
early in the spring until the fall. 

Very many do not recognize these moths in their per- 
fect stage, so many are they, and vent their wrath on 
those great millers that fly around lamps in warm sum- 
mer evenings. It need scarcely be said that these large 
millers are utterly guiltless of any attempts upon our 
wardrobes: they expend their attacks in a more open 
form on our gardens and orchards, 

We will give a more careful description of the clothes- 
moth which was found in its different stages, June 12th, 
in a mass of cotton-wool. The larva is white, with a 
tolerably plump body, which tapers slightly towards the 
tail, while the head is much of the color of gum-copal. 
The rings of the body are thickened above, especially on 
the thoracic ones, by two transverse thickened folds. It 
is one fifth of an inch long. 

The body of the chrysalis, or pupa, is considerably 
curved, with the head smooth and rounded. The long 
antenne, together with the hind legs, which are folded 
along the breast, reach to the tip of the hind body, on the 
upper surface of each ring of which is a short transverse 
row of minute spines, which aid the chrysalis in moving 
towards the mouth of the case, just before the moth ap- 
pears. At first the chrysalis is whitish, but, just before 
the exclusion of the moth, becomes of the color of 
varnish, 


When about to cast its pupa-skin, the skin splits open — 
on the back, and the perfect insect glides out. The act 
is so quickly over with, that the observer has to look | 
sharp to observe the different steps in the operation. .. 

Our common clothes-moth, tinea falvifrontella, is of 
an uniform light buff color, with a silky iridescent lustre, — 
the hind wings and abdomen being a little paler. The | 
head is thickly tufted with hairs, and is a little tawny, — 
and the upper side of the densely hirsute feelers (palpi) _ 
is dusky. The wings are long and narrow, with the most | 
beautiful and delicate long silken fringe, which increases 
in length towards the base of the wing. r 

They begin to fly in May, and last all through the sea- 
son, fluttering with a noiseless, stealthy flight in our 
apartments, and laying their eggs in our woollens, om 

There are several allied species which have much the 
same habits, except that they do not all construct cases, _ 
but eat carpets, clothing, articles of food, grain, etc., an tid 
objects of natural history. 

Successive broods of the clothes-moth appear through 
the summer. In the autumn they cease eating, retire 
within their cases, and early in spring assume the chrys- 
alis state. ¥ 

Careful housewives are not much afflicted with these 
pests. The slovenly and thriftless are overrun with 
them. Early in June, woollens and furs should be care- 
fully dusted, shaken, and beaten. Dr. T. W. Harris | 
states that ‘‘ powdered black pepper, strewed under the 
edge of carpets, is said to repel moths. Sheets of paper > 
sprinkled with spirits of turpentine, camphor in coarse 
powder, leaves of tobacco, or shavings of Russia leather, _ 
should be placed among the clothes when they are laid 
aside for the summer; and furs and other small articles | 
can be kept by being sewed in bags with bits of camphor 
wood, red cedar, or of Spanish cedar; while the cloth 
lining of carriages can be secured forever from the 
attacks of moths by being-washed or sponged on both 
sides with a solution of the corrosive sublimate of mers 
cury in alcohol, made just strong enough not to leave a 
white stain on a black feather.” The moths can be most 
readily killed by pouring benzine among them, though 4 
its use must be much restricted from the disagreeable - 
ordor which remains. The recent experiments mad 
with carbolic acid, however, convinces us that this wi 
soon take the place of all other substances as a preventiv 
and destroyer of noxious insects. — American Naturalist. 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts, 


HOW THE HUGE ARMOR-PLATES FOR WAR SHIPS 
ARE MADE. "i 
The London Times gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the method of making one of the fifteen-inch iron 
We are confident it will interest 
all our readers: — i 


plates for war ships. 


The plate was not quite ready at the time appointed, | 
and during the short interval of delay the works were 
inspected. It is almost impossible to describe the aspect 
of Cyclopean activity which they presented. The huge 
space of lofty workshops, covering more than twenty- 
three acres of ground, were, above, all dim with smoke, 
below, all dazzling with the blinding glare and heat of 
furnaces. Everywhere ponderous flywheels were spin- 
ning round with a loud hum through the gloom; every- 
where steam hammers were falling with a shock, upon 
the solid earth, that made the walls vibrate, and people 
near them jump under the tremendous concussion. WN 
place seemed free from steam or flame or melted iro 
The dark nooks would suddenly become bright as furna 
doors were lifted and emitted their long light-looking 
flames of dazzling white vapor, and disgorged a mass of 
seething metal, which men, almost clad in light steel 
armor, wheeled away and shot under the steam hammers, 
the first stroke of which sent jets of melted iron rushing 
in trains of firelike meteors in all directions. Sometimes 
one came on groups of men who were saturating in water 
the rough bands of sacking in which they were enveloped 
before going to wrestle with some white-heat forging: 
sometimes on men nearly naked, with the perspiration 
pouring from them, who had come to rest for a moment 
from the puddling for naces, and to take a long drink of 
the thick oatmeal and water, which is all that they ven- 


4 


‘| 


ture on during their labor, and which long experience 
|has proved to be the most sustaining of all drinks under 
the tremendous heats to which they are subjected. On 
jevery side the glare, the smoke, the din, and steam are 
jalike deafening and blinding. On every side are masses 
of melted iron running down troughs, or great blocks of 
‘it heated to a glow that is almost melting, being welded 
jand knocked away into myriads of sparks and jets of 
Fafa under the blows of the hammers. Most uncom- 
fortable of all are the slabs of armor plate and blocks of 
'steel ingots, which, half cooled, and of a dull slate color, 
‘lie about everywhere. From those ina bright red glow 


' |the visitor can guard himself, for he sees them; but from 
‘ those which are partly cooled, but yet hot enough to 


‘scorch the flesh from the bones when closely approached, 
‘there is little safeguard, as one hurries out of the way of 


‘seething puddle blooms or open furnaces, which diffuse 


‘such an intense general heat around that little extra warn- 


4 ‘ing is given by the treacherous masses of half-cooled slabs 


\till the danger is almost too near to be avoided. After 
|seeing and suffering under seeing such scenes, the visitors 


| were conducted to the armor rolling mill, where the mon- 


_ster plate was to be drawn. The process of drawing it is 
simple, but peculiar. The plate, when laid in the furnace, 
‘rests upon little stacks of fire bricks, so that the flame 
/and heat play equally round it, till all is glowing white 
|and the successive layers have settled down into one 


| dense mass. A great deal of the success depends upon 


the time at which the plate is drawn and the amount and 
length of time to which it is to be heated. All this is 
‘regulated by the chief roller and chief furnace-man, who 
\are paid wages which many eminent professional men 
\might envy — wages amounting from £1,200 to sometimes 
/ £2,000 a year. On Friday, as the time for “drawing” 
. approached, these officials opened the furnace doors, and 
| approaching close to them with only the shelter of a lump 
sof wet rag held loosely before their arms and faces, peered 
jinto the blinding glare from time to time with as much 
‘care and apparently as much indifference as if they were 
| looking iuto the tube of a telescope. Suddenly, at a signal 
from the furnace-man, the bands of workmen, to the 
number of about sixty, arranged themselves on each side 
‘of the furnace, as near to it as they could bear the heat. 
| Then the doors were opened to their fullest, and what had 
) been a glare before and what had been a heat were quite 
_ eclipsed by the intense light and fervency with which the 
| long tongues of flame leapt forth. In the midst of this 
| great light lay a mass even whiter than the rest. To this 


| some half a dozen men drew near. They were all attired 


| in thin steel leggins, aprons of steel, and a thin curtain of 
| steel wirework dropping over their faces like a large long 
| visor. All the rest of their bodies were muffled in thick 
wet sacking. Thus protected, they managed, with the 
{ aid of a gigantic pair of forceps slung from a crane above, 
to work as it were amid the flames for a few seconds, and 
| to nip the huge plate with the forceps. The signal was 
. then given, and the whole mass of iron, fizzing, sparkling, 
, and shooting out jets of lambent flame, was by the main 
| force of chains attached to the steam rollers, drawn forth 
| from the furnace on to a long wrought-iron car. The 
| heat and light which it then diffused were almost unbear- 
j able in any part of the huge mill, but the men seemed to 
_ vie with each other to approach and detach the colossal 
pinchers which had drawn the iron forth. More than a 
, dozen attempts were made on Friday before this was 
| effected, and more than a dozen of the best and most skil- 
ful workmen were driven back one after another by the 

tremendous heat and glare. At last all was made clear. 
The forceps, then red hot from their grip of the plate, 
were drawn away, the chains cleared from the rollers, 
and, with a great hurrah, the other workmen seized the 
chains attached to the iron truck, and drew it to the in- 
cline by main force, where it was left by its own weight 
to run into the jaws of the rolling mill. It was then sawve 
qui peut among the workmen, who rushed for shelter in 
all directions as the mass was nipped between the rollers, 
and wound rapidly in amid quick reports like those of 
dull musketry, as the melted iron was squeezed by the 
tremendous pressure of the mass, and flew out in jets of 
liquid fire on all sides. In spite of all the care and all the 
skill which the best workmen can use on these occasions, 
they cannot always escape the splashes of melted iron, 
and the burns inflicted are numerous and often severe. 
The turning of the rollers crushes the plate through to 
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iron truck similar to that on which it was brought from 
the furnace. The action of the rollers is then reversed 
after they have been by the action of screw levers brought 
closer together by about an inch. These again nip the 
plate and drag it back in an opposite direction, and again 
and again does the mass go forward and backward, each 
time passing between a smaller space between the rollers, 
till, as on Friday, the whole of the huge thickness was 
reduced to a compact mass fifteen inches thick, in less 
than a quarter of an hour. During every stage of the 
process, quantities of fine sand are thrown upon the plate, 
and this literally takes fire as it touches the flaming sur- 
face, and covers it as it melts with a coat of silica, or with 
a glaze like that of earthenware. After every discharge 
of sand, — and these go on almost incessantly, — buckets of 
water are thrown upon the plate and explode in clouds of 
scalding steam ; and when these are partly dissipated, men 
rush forward and with wet besoms with handles twenty 
feet long sweep oft whatever little scraps of oxidation 
may have taken place. Thus every time the plate passes 
through the mill the sand is scattered, the water thrown, 
and the surface swept, and at every roll the chief roller 
of the establishment runs forward, and, under the shelter 
of wet cloths, measures with a gage its thickness from 
end to end. On Friday the required dimensions were ob- 
tained, as we have said, by less than a quarter of an hour’s 
rolling; and a plate 15 inches thick, the product of the 
labor of nearly 200 men and of the consumption of nearly 
250 tons of coal, was shot out by the rolling mills and left 
to cool. When this had been effected two large rollers of 
iron, each weighing 15 tons, were placed upon it by the 
cranes, and moved slowly backward and forward, and, 
eventually, as the plate cooled, were left upon its ends to 
keep the whole perfectly level. Nothing further now 
remained in order to complete it as the finest specimen 
of armor-plate manufacture ever attempted, but to plane 
off its rough ends and edges. The flat surfaces on either 
side, which form what is called the skin of tne plate, are 
never interfered with, for the action of the steel rollers 
leaves them literally almost as smooth as plate glass. 


———————— 


A MONSTER BALLOON. 


Much interest is felt in Paris in the great balloon con- 
structed by M. Giffard. The following, from the Chemical 
News correspondent, is a clear description of the machine 
and method of inflating it: — 


The great news of the day is the inauguration, on the 
7th inst., of the anchored balloon of M. Henry Giffard, 
the celebrated inventor of the injector for steam engines. 
He has spent more than £4,000 upon the realization of 
the greatest experiment of modern times. Having rented 
a plot of ground adjoining the extensive engine factory 
and machine works of M. Henry Flaud, he has erected 
an immense cylindrical screen of canvas fixed upon ver- 
tical poles. In this he has construeted a balloon 69 feet 
in diameter, holding 210,000 cubie feet of gas, formed of 
two webs of closely woven linen, cemented together by 
several layers of American black india-rubber varnish, 
the whole being covered with drying oil, so as to prevent 
any of the effects of osmose or diffusion. Two series of 
gigantic apparatus have been constructed on the same 
spot, for the production of pure hydrogen. The first is 
composed of 100 barrels, each containing 155 lbs. of dilute 
sulphuric acid, with a large quantity of iron turnings, 
capable of furnishing, each, 350 to 400 cubic metres of gas. 
The second apparatus is a steam generator, by aid of 
which the steam is decomposed, by passing over red-hot 
charcoal or incandescent coke, into pure hydrogen and 
carbonic acid gas; the hydrogen is separated from the 
mixture by the aid of quicklime, which absorbs the car- 
bonic acid gas and leaves the hydrogen pure, dry, and 
cool, to be conducted by a main pipe to the upper part of 
the balloon. With this second series the hydrogen only 
costs twopence per metre cube (or about 4s, 9d. per 
1,000ft.) but the preparations are not quite completed. 
In a trial on the 9th inst. the balloon was inflated with 
hydrogen resulting from the action of sulphuric acid, and 
the operation was finished in 8 hours, whereas the filling 
of the balloon with gas procured by the decomposition of 
water took 48 hours. The former process gave also 3,500 
cubic feet of mother-water of sulphate of iron, collected 
in a vast subterranean basin, which can be sold to be 


the other side, where it rests for a minute on a wrought- | evaporated by chemical manufactures, and which are | 


sufficient to disinfect the cesspools of a whole quarter of 
Paris. Inflated on Saturday, the balloon had lost almost 
nothing of its gas on Monday; andon Thursday, the 12th, 
when we visited it, the total loss of hydrogen was only 
2,100 cubic feet, or a hundredth part of the total volume 
of gas with which the balloon had been inflated. The 
osmose or the diffusion is really prevented. The closing 
of the upper and lower valves, ingenious beyond descrip- 
tion, is absolutely hermetical. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that the cable, 984 feet long, by which the 
balloon is attached to the earth, is coiled and uncoiled by 
two different steam engines, which the mechanician can 
stop or set at work at will by means of cocks which serve 
for the distribution of the steam. 

The inflation being terminated, the balloon, containing 
210,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas, was retained by the 
ballast ; at each of the 70 ropes of the group were attached 
ten sand bags weighing each 33 lbs.; and in spite of this 
weight of 22,100 lbs. the car was more than 3 feet from 
the ground, so great was the ascensional force. A rather 
strong wind, that may be estimated at 33 feet per second 
was then blowing, but it did not prevent the balloon from 
rising in a vertical direction. These experiments, sus- 
pended for some days, were to have been renewed on 
Saturday last. This organization of a view of Paris from 
a height of 984ft. reflects great credit on M. Giffard. 


——————at 


CONSOLIDATED COAL-DUST. 


Many attempts have been made from time to time to 
utilize that material known as coal-waste, which, in our 
mining region, has been thrown aside until the waste 
heaps, so accumulated, have threatened to rival in extent 
and elevation the natural mountains among which they 
find themselves. Such attempts have as yet, to the best 
of our knowledge, proved unsuccessful in a commercial 
point of view, in this country; though a very different 
result has been obtained abroad. Thus, in an article by 
M. L. Gruner, Ingénieur en Chief des Mines, which ap- 
peared in the October number of the Bulletin de la Sociéte 
d’ Encouragement pour lV Industrie Nationale, it is stated 
that in France some twenty establishments are carrying 
on this manufacture, and produce yearly 500,000 tons; in 
Belgium some seven manufacturers turn out 400,000 tons ; 
while in other countries the product, though less, is very 
considerable. 

We have not before us the data which would render 
possible such a comparison as might explain the very 
different success attained in this country and abroad; but 
we know that in some cases the fault lay in the costly 
nature of the machinery employed, and in other cases it 
was to be found in the friable nature of the product ob- 
tained, which rendered its transportation troublesome 
and expensive. We have now before us specimens of 
consolidated coal-dust, labelled “Gerard fuel,” and re- 
markable for several peculiarities, which makes us think 
that the process by which they are produced will not 
share the fate of its American predecessors. These speci- 
mens are cubical, some of them measuring about 1°5 inch 
on each edge, others about four inches. They may be 
thrown violently on the floor without sensible injury, and 
are thus proved to possess all requisite consistency, while 
their process of manufacture, which we shall proceed to 
describe, looks well in other respects. The coal-waste is 
carefully screened, by which means it is stated that 30 
per cent of good coal may be secured. The finer particles 
are then crushed between rollers of chilled iron, and are 
then mixed in a machine, much like that used for tem- 
pering clay with coal tar, steam being also admitted, and 
flour added, according to the patent, but not found to be 
important in practice. From the mixer, the hot, wet, 
tarry dust passes into the moulder, where plungers force 
it into moulds with movable ends; so that, when each 
block has been formed, the end is raised, and a second 
and further push of the plunger throws out the finished 
cube. The cubes so formed are packed closely in iron 
boxes, and run:into an oven, where they are heated to a 
temperature which distils off as illuminating gas all the 
hydrocarbon of the coal-tar. From all that has been pub- 
lished abroad on the subject, it seems that experience has 
demonstrated the efficiency of the following points of 
treatment :— 

lst. The thorough pulverization and wet mixing, 2d. 
The use of coal-tar as a cement. 3d. The baking after 
compression, The process just described involves these 
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points, and certainly produces most excellent results. 
If, on practical trial, it shall prove to possess the last but 
all important requisite of economy, it cannot but render 
the manufacture of artificial fuel here, what it is abroad, 
a regular and profitable branch of industry. — Jour. Frank. 
Inst. 

5 ee pe 


A NEW AND BRILLIANT LIGHT. 


Some months ago, Professor Frankland gave a particu- | 


larly interesting series of lectures “ On Coal Gas,” at the 
Royal Institution, in the course of which he made some 
very important statements, which, if corroborated by the 
results of future experiments, will revolutionize existing 
ideas as to the source of light in ordinary flames. Some 
of Dr. Frankland’s experiments are of the deepest in- 
terest, and deserve our attentive consideration as photo- 
graphers. 

In the course of his lectures, Dr. Frankland soon falls 
foul of the generally received explanation of the source 
of light, by the combustion of an ordinary gas flame. We 
all know that the prevailing idea is that the luminosity 
of the flame of common coal gas is altogether due to the 
liberation of solid particles of carbon in the flame, and 
their subsequnt ignition. The light, then, is the result 
of the incandescence of solid matter, and not of a gas. 
On the contrary, Dr. Frankland asserts that the lumin- 
osity of these flames is due to the ignition of gaseous and 
not solid matter. This novel view is supported by a 
number of very striking and important experiments, into 
the details of which we shall not now enter ; suffice it is 
to say that the learned Professor’s object was in every 
case to obtain a highly luminous flame, which could not, 
by any possibility, contain solid matter in a state of in- 
tense ignition. In pursuing this search, he has been 
most successful, and found not only what he wanted, but 
has drawn attention to a method of producing a flame of 
high photographie power. 

When bisulphide of carbon is warmed so that it freely 
gives off vapor, and then is ignited, it burns with a pale 
blue flame, giving but very little light. If now a jet of 
the gas, which we obtain by the action of nitric acid on 
copper filings, be allowed to play through the burning 
vapor, a brilliant and intense bluish light is obtained, 
almost rivalling the magnesium light in power, but much 
more bearable by the eyes than the latter. We need 
scarcely remind our readers that the gas above alluded to 
13 the peroxide of nitrogen, which is very easily made 
and preserved. We may now mention a method which 
we have found very useful for the production of the light 
on a very small scale. 

A light bottle is taken, of about a pint capacity; it is 
fitted with a cork, through which passes a glass tube. 
The latter is bent to a right angle a little above the cork; 
the free end is drawn out so as to form a tolerably fine 
jet, and this extremity of the tube for about four or five 
inches from the end is bent like the letter U, the jet look- 
ing directly upwards. ‘The only other essential vessel is 
a test-tube or narrow beaker, into which the U-tube can 
easily dip. When we wish to procure the light, frag- 
ments of copper—either plate or wire—are placed in 
the bottle, and a mixture of one part strong nitric acid 
and two of water, poured in; the cork carrying the glass 
tabe is then replaced, and the bent portion of the latter 
is allowed to dip into the little beaker, which has pre- 
viously been placed in a vessel of warm water. As soon 
as gas comes off freely through the jet, some bisulphide 
of carbon is poured into the beaker. The hot water with 
which the latter is surrounded quickly vaporizes the 
bisulphide; when set fire to, this burns at the mouth of 
the beaker with its usual blue lambent flame; but from 
the gas jet, upwards, for an inch or more, according to 
the pressure, a brilliant cone of light arises, which is pos- 
sessed not only of great illuminating power, but also of 
very considerable chemical energy. Of course this flame 
can be kept up until the gas ceases to be evolved from 
the copper and nitric acid, or until the bisulphide of 
carbon has been used up. It is necessary to observe that 
the current of gas should always be tolerably rapid, and 
the bisulphide well beated in order that the best effects 
may be obtained. 

Bisulphide of carbon, when burning, gives off abund- 
ance of fumes of sulphurous acid, and it is advisable to 
have the vapors from the jet carried away by a little ex- 
temporized chimney. With this precaution, there need be 
no trouble experienced. — British Journal of Photography. 


Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Recent advices from Europe inform us that the cele- 
brated experimenter and agriculturist, M. Georges 
Ville, has discovered the cause of the potato disease. 
He says the cryptogamia are the result, not the cause of 
the rot. At the experimental grounds of Vincennes, he 
has plots of potatoes divided into parts touching each 
other. The first is luxuriant, and has not a sick leaf; the 
next is attacked by the malady; the next is like the first; 
the fourth is diseased. These experiments, M. Georges 
Ville asserts, prove his entire ability to produce or avoid 
the disease at will. How he accomplishes these most 
important and desirable ends, he has not yet informed 
us. 

Of the truth of his statement, that cryptogamia result 
from, rather than cause the rot, we have not the slightest 
doubt. 
opportunity to study the potato disease; and we have 


During the present season we have had good 


been led to entertain views regarding it, differing essen- 
tiaily from those generally entertained. It certainly does 
not arise from any peculiarity of the seasons. No matter 
whether it be wet or dry, cold or hot, the result is the 
same. The disease is independent of all meteorological 
influences. We have had potatoes grow upon high land 
and low land, and on soils of medium and extreme moist- 
ure, and all were affected alike. 

By the second of August the fever set in, and in a very 
We incline to think the 


disease partakes of the nature of zymotic diseases gen- 


few days the work was done. 


erally. It seems to be caused by a peculiar kind of 
ferment, which corresponds with the ferment of fever, 
or diphtheria, as is manifested in the human system The 
vital processes are suddenly arrested in the plant, and 
the chemical changes interfered with, by the appearance 
of a disorganizing ferment. The temperature of both 
the potato and the vine is sensibly higher when the dis- 
ease first commences, than before or a few days after its 
appearance. ‘The shock to the plant strikingly resembles 
that of scarlatina, or diphtheria, or malarial fever, as 
We do not know the 
sources from whence arise zymotic diseases affecting the 


affecting children or adults. 


human family; neither do we understand the same as 
affecting plant life. There is a strange diversity or per- 
versity in the course of morbid changes or conditions; 
and if M. de Ville can give us reliable information relat- 
ing to the matter, he will receive the thanks of millions. 
It would not surprise us if, as a remedy, he proposed the 
A little of the sulphite of 


lime, placed in the hill at the time of planting, ora 


use of the alkaline sulphites. 


drenching of the vines during growth with a solution of 
the sulphite of soda, may be a cure for the deplorable 
potato malady. 
pee ey 

Grapes.— Our Concords did not ripen well this year. 
We have a vineyard of about six hundred vines, which 
afforded a large crop; but a peculiar disease attacked 
them, early in August, which spoil more than one 
half. Some of the largest and finest grapes in the clus- 
ters turned red, without softening, and these did not 


‘ripen. The attack was unlike that of mildew, and was 


of a nature we are ata loss to understand. Can any of 
our grape-growers give us information regarding it? 
The mildew attacked the Delaware vines in the vineyard, 
but not the least trace could be seen upon the Concords. 
Grape wood does not appear to be ripening well in this 
section, and we fear the effect upon the crop another 
year. 


| advance postage, probably from some misapprehension. 4 


Keyes’ Tomato. — This new variety of tomato, alleged 
to be earlier than any other, very prolific, and free from 
disagreeable odor, has been fully and fairly tried this 
season, and the general verdict is against it. We have 
given it a fair trial by the side of other varieties; and we 
found it to be no earlier, no better, and less prolific, than 
the most common kinds. We are surprised that Mr, 
Hovey, who introduced the plant, should persist in — 
recommending it as he does in the last number of his 
Magazine of Horticulture. 


STRAWBERRY Beps.— There is danger of placing upon 
strawberry plants too much covering in the autumn, 
Weare inclined to think that beds are oftener injured 
in this way than by scanty protection. Leaves afford a 
too compact and warm covering; the same may be said 
of straw and chaff.” The best material, undoubtedly, is 
evergreen boughs. Procure from the pine or hemlock 
a quantity of twigs, and cover the beds; and in the spring 
you will be surprised at the vigorous appearance of the 
plants when the protection is removed. 


Tor-DrEssinG GRrAss LANDS IN THE FALL. — We have 
found, from repeated trials, that the autumn is much the — 
best time to place fertilizers upon grass lands. The late 
fall rains dissolve what is soluble in manures, and carry” 
the salts to the roots of plants, ready to be consumed as 
soon as the warm sun of spring loosens the frost. The 2 
crop is thereby rendéred earlier and larger. 


{= From fields ploughed and sown with timothy and 
red-top, late in October, the past year, we cut, in July of 
this, two tons of cured hay to the acre. Turning over 
green sward in the fall, and seeding it down to grass, we 
have found to be a most excellent practice; and for this 


labor, the farmer secures rich returns. 
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(G&~ Any one sending us the names of three subscribers 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free 
for one year. For jive subscribers, we will send the petite 
microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the i 
microscope, a copy of Stuckhari’s Chemistry for Students, the 
best elementary treatise yet published. For one hundred sub-— 
scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 
with test tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, etce., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. : = 

0G Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, — 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor mf&ch easier than they anticipate. The interesting char-_ 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 
will lead almost every one ot intelligence to become its patron. — 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the | 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, — 
specimens of any or all the numbers. a 

Mr. b. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal, — 


—————a 


([> Having been absent from the city for a considerable 
time during the past month, we have not been able to 
fully prepare the essay, ‘Chemistry of a pint of Kero 
sene,” for this number of the Jowrnal. It will appear i 
the next. 


{= It will be gratifying to many of our readers, drug- 
gists, and physicians, to know that we have established ae 
depot in New York, for the products of our laboratory, 
at Messrs, NicHoLs & HoapDLey’s, 56 Pine street. All the 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals of our manufacture may 


be procured upon the same terms as at Boston. , 


{> Our subscribers must pay postage on the Journal, In 
ADVANCE, to the postmaster, where it is received. The 
papers of several subscribers, who have paid in advance, 
have been returned by postmasters as “refused.” Upon 
inquiry, we learn they had neglected to pay the 12 cents 
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(> “A Self-Binder” has been invented, which we 
-have found very convenient in binding the copies of the 
Journal, as they appear. Hardly one of our subscribers 
wishes to lose numbers, or have them soiled, so that they 
cannot be bound. By the use of the Binder, advertised on 
the last page, they can be kept clean, and rendered as 
convenient as a book. By writing Messrs. Covert & Co., 

_ all information, as regards price, etc., will be obtained. 

Bot atl a 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS, 

We have been several times asked by chemical friends, 
‘why we did not make the Journal the vehicle for the dis- 
_semination of the facts and principles of pure or abstract 

science. We have replied, Because of two important 
considerations: first, the number of those interested 
in matters of pure chemical science in this country is not 


sufficiently large to support a journal; and, second, if 


Oe 


there were enough to afford bare support, its influence 
and usefulness would be unimportant and narrow. 
Even in England, where chemistry and the physical 


sciences have been for so many years fostered and culti- 
vated, a journal devoted to the abstract science of the 


schools cannot be supported. The Laboratory, one of 


this class, established in London a few months ago, gives 


notice in its issue of Sept. 26, that it will shortly cease to 
exist, for want of patronage. It remarks: “There has 
been no lack of help in the conduct of the Laboratory, 
but it would seem that the number of persons interested 
_in pure science is too limited to support such a journal.” 
This publication has been filled with able papers from 
the most distinguished teachers and scholars in England, 
|| France, and Germany; and yet it cannot exist. ‘The 
Chemical News, a journal of much more popular character, 
has managed to sustain itself for a considerable number 
of years. It has, however, a comparatively small circula- 
| tion, about half as large as this Journal, which is but a 
few months old. The character of the News is not suffic- 
\iently popular to receive support in this country. It has 
. recently been republished here, and we hope it may 
succeed; but we fear not. The time may undoubtedly 


arrive when publications devoted to pure science will be 
The work 
_ before us is to create a taste for science among those who 
An 
| appetite must be created, especially among the youth of 


demanded and sustained, but it is not yet. 


are without interest, or indifferent to its teachings. 


our country, for a better, higher, and more instructive 

class of reading; and, in order to effect this, scientific 

| facts and principles must be presented in a form attractive 

and readily understood. Technicalities and all abstract 

reasonings must be avoided. The simple truths and facts 

of science, presented in a familiar way, never repel, but, 

on the contrary, attract readers among all classes, and 

| the effect of such reading is most salutary and fuseful. 

| Many a young man has had his attention turned to the 

_| study of pure science, by the perusal of some popular or 

' familiar scientific treatise, and many a depraved or per- 

| verted taste, in matters of reading among adults, has 
been corrected or purified through the same agency. 

| The Journal of Chemistry aims to be useful, to afford 

[apatruction, and to disseminate information among the 

_large numbers who have so generously come to its sup- 

| port, thereby creating a-respect for science, and inciting 


, to a more extended and systematic study of its principles. 
ee bat 
Woort.— The French chemists are 


utilizing a very important waste product, obtained from 
raw wool. It is found that sheep secrete, and lodge in 
the wool, a peculiar acid called “ suintic acid,” and that 
this holds in combination large quantities of potash. It 


PoTaAsH FROM 


is found that no less than 33 per cent in weight of the | pleased to have our articles copied, if due credit is given. , 


raw merino wool is composed of this substance; and, as 
it is readily washed out in cold water, the sheep-raiser 
are encouraged to wash their fleeces, and sell the aqueous 
solution to the chemists, who extract from it the potash. 
Much larger quantities are found in the fine wools than 
in the coarse. An ordinary fleece of fine wool, weighing 
4 kilogrammes, will yield 200 grammes of potash. The 
wool manufacturers of Rheims, Elbeuf, and Fourmies, 
wash annually 27,000,000 kilogrammes of wool. This 
would yield over 1,200,000 kilogrammes of pure potash, 
which would be worth, at present rates, $400,000. 

We have in this country probably more than 50,000,000 
sheep. If the potash from this number of fleeces could 
be saved, it would add very considerably to the industrial 


produets of the country. Our sheep, however, are mostly 


| coarse wools; and consequently the yield of “suintate 


of potash” would not be so large. 
ee 
“T wish to procure a portable gas apparatus for use in my 


dwelling in the country, Will you give your views regarding 
the ad and safety of those machines designed for making 
gas out of gasolene? oS i? 


There is no machine for manufacturing gas out of 
gasolene. The numerous machines advertised, which 
are moved by a weight, and in which light naphthas are 
used, do not make gas. A gas is a fixed body, existing 
in a permanent aeriform state. What passes through the 
apparatus in question is a condensable vapor mixed with 
air. The highly volatile liquids distilled from petroleum 
are agitated with common air, and this is made the 
They 


should be called vapor-machines, not gas-machines. 


vehicle for conveying the vapor to a burner. 


We were the first in this country to construct and put 
in practical use this kind of apparatus. This we did in 
1850. We did not regard the idea as very hopeful or 
practical, at that time; but improvements have been 
made since, and lighter naphthas distilled, so that, at the 
present time, in some localities the apparatus works very 


| well. If your house is kept warm, and the pipes not ex- 


posed to cold, you may get along very comfortably with 
the apparatus, provided it is well constructed. It is as 
safe as any lighting apparatus can be. The naphtha must 
be handled with care, and the apparatus kept in good con- 


dition. The larger sizes work better than the smaller. 
see 


[> We have recently examined some very interesting 
specimens of copper ore, containing silver, from Lake 
Superior. It is indeed a curious circumstance that these 
two metals are found associated, and yet entirely distinct. 
The copper exists as copper; the silver as silver. The 
copper is found in amygdaloidal trap. This is an igneous 
rock, and must have beenmelted. How could the copper 
have been present without becoming fused with the rock, 
and by gravity passing in a mass to the bottom? How 
could the silver and the copper be melted together with- 
out forming an alloy? How came these metals in the 
position in which they are found? Geological chemistry 
has never satisfactorily answered these questions. 


((> There are many essays written upon subjects con- 
nected with natural history, of great interest and useful- 
ness. We shall not hesitate to place in our columns 
articles of this character, when they come under our 
notice. The description of the clothes-moth in this 


number is worth reading. 


(> The essay, ‘f Chemistry of a Cup of Tea,” published 
in the September number of the Journal, has been so 
extensively copied by the leading journals of the country, 
that we think it must have been placed before half a 
million of readers. The Scientific American, of New 
York, and the Congregationalist, of this city, have together 


introduced it to probably fifty thousand readers. We are 


BOOK NOTICES. 
CHEMISTRY By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, D.C.L, F.R,S., 

of her Majesty’s Mint; and ALFRED SWAINE TAYLOR, M.D., 

F.R.S. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1867. 

This is a second American edition of Brande’s well- 
known Chemistry, thoroughly revised by Dr. Taylor. 
We are pleased to see so sensible and plain introduction 
to the science and practice of chemistry, placed in the 
hands of students. The treatise is well adapted to 
medical men and students, as by its clear statement of 
principles, and strict avoidance of all abstractions and 
speculations, it does not distract and confuse those who 
are engaged in the study of other departments of science. 
We fully indorse the views eapressed by Dr. Taylor, in the 
preface to this edition, regarding the new views of cheme 
ical philosophy, and feel that he has done a good service 
in presenting the work to students, in its present form. 
THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


First. By W. J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET. 
Crosby & Ainsworth, 


Part 
Boston: 

The plan pursued by the authors, in preparing this text- 
book, is somewhat novel, and, we think, worthy of com- 
mendation. It really embraces what is usually presented 
in treatises upon chemistry; but the facts and principles 
are placed more properly under the head of physics. 
The compilers of the work are experienced teachers, and 
well understand what is needed in the school-room. The 
leading principies otf chemical science are presented in 
this treatise, in a simple and clear manner, and the 
methods of illustration adopted are ingenious and practi- 
cal. Elementary Chemistry can be successfully taught 
only by experimental illustration; and the authors seem 
As a text-book 
for high schools, this work is worthy the attention of 


to have been impressed with this truth. 


teachers and committees. 
oe PET 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— Our vicious, unscientific 
system of weights and measures, ought to be discarded, 
and the metric system introduced all over the country. 
We 
hope the work of introducing it will speedily be under- 
taken. 


It is so much better, more convenient, and uniform. 


It seems a formidable work to radically change 
all our weights and measures; and indeed in some re- 
spects it is: but it can be done. 

Let school-committees order the study of the metric 
system in our schools, and require examinations in it as 
a part of the closing exercises. Let government intro- 
duce it so far as it can, into official business, and thus 
compel postmasters, custom-house officers, etc., to study 
and understand it. It will not belong before it will begin 
to attract attention; and if the rising generation are well 
instructed, a dozen years will hardly pass away before 
the work is accomplished. ' 


atedicine and Pharmacy, 


(For the Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 


Mr. Epiror,—I read in your valuable paper (the Oct. 
number), that a writer in the Journal de Chimie had 
found that ‘protosulphate of iron ” appeared to destroy 
the effect of the poison from the use of ‘‘ cyanide of potas- 
sium.” I made this valuable discovery several years 
since, and have since used it in my department, where 
the constant use of the potassium is necessary, and which 
causes such painful sores on the flesh of those individuals 
employed on my work. My reasons for wishing you to 
publish this article is the fact that my experience has 
shown me that protosulphate of iron, connected with 
raw linseed oil, is much more effectual in healing these 
sores caused by the’potassium. Had it occurred to me 
that many others were like afflicted with myself, I should 
have made known this remedy to the public long ago. 


S. JENNISON, 
Foreman of the Gilding Department, ‘* American Watch Works,” 
Waltham, Mass, 
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MODERN MIRACLES. 


The latest sensation in Paris is a Zouave, by name | 


Jacob, who occupies the humble position of ‘second 
trombone” in the Imperial Guard at Versailles. He 
claims to possess the power of healing by touch, or, 
rather, by the simpler method of ordering his patients to 
be well. The lame, the halt, and the blind, have thronged 
the doors of the two houses where he has been holding 
his daily seances, to such an extent, that the street in front 
was obstructed, and a score of policemen were necessary 
to keep the crowd of applicants from rendering the 
thoroughfare wholly impassable In eyery direction, 
cripples were seen hobbling on their crutches, paralytics 
carried on their beds, the blind led by their children, and 
the worn-out carried by their friends, all striving to gain 
admittance to the presence of the miraculous healer. 
They were let in by batches of thirty, their canes and 
crutches thrown in one corner of the room, and they 
were ranged ona long bench. Then aman about forty 
years of age, with dark hair, and dark, keen eyes full of 
light, of medium size, slight figure, but evidently of 
considerable muscular power and remarkable self-com- 
mand, would appear, and walk slowly up and down the 
room. This was the Zouave, Jacob. Occasionally, he 
would stop before some unfortunate cripple, and tell him 
to go away, as he could do him no good. The inspection 
finished, suddenly, in a loud, peremptory tone, he would 
order the others to get up and walk. Was he not 
promptly obeyed, with violent gesticulation, and not un- 
frequently with a good round oath, he harshly ordered 
them out of the room. ‘The story goes, that few or none 
but struggled to their feet, straightened their long unused 
limbs, and went away rejoicing. No charge was made, 
as he healed without money and without price. 

Such is the account that has been going the rounds of 
the papers the last few months, doubtless familiar to 
many of our readers. Angry denials of it, furious asser- 
tions that it is “impossible,” avail nothing in presence of 
dozens, perhaps hundreds who have been benefited or 
cured by him. Nor is it the part of calm science to in- 
dulge in such tirades against facts. We see no reason to 
doubt such incidents; indeed, so far from being incred- 
ible, they are not even rare 

Peter the Hermit, St. Bernard, and a hundred other 
prominent personages of the Romish Church, have un- 
questionably, by their touch and voice, caused the lame 
to walk, and the crippled to dance. So have, within the 
present century, the disciples of Edward Irving, and of 
Swedenborg. These facts are as clearly established as 
any in cotemporary history. By the admirers of these 
persons, they are attributed to the specially imparted 
power of God; by their opponents, to the power of the 
devil. The intelligent physician, who can rise above 
theological quibbles, sees in them curious nervous phe- 
nomena, very obscure as yet, but paralleled by numerous 
cases in his own experience. Two years ago, we saw in 
the Illinois State Lunatic Asylum, a man, muscular and 
perfectly well in body, who, for three months, had not so 
much as turned over in bed, or moved a single voluntary 
muscle, so faras known. It was his second admission. 
Previously, he had lain for fourteen months in this con- 
dition, and then, one day, quietly got up, dressed, and 
went about his business. We had once under our care a 
strongly-built young soldier, free from any visible dis- 
ease, yet who, on the least touch, would scream and 
writhe, apparently in the acutest pain; and who sought 
to avoid any movement, on account of the pain it gave 
him. A lady, a neighbor (but not a patient) of ours, had 
been in bed for twenty-seven years, and for six, had never 
so much as lifted a spoon to her mouth, on account of 
“spinal complaint,” her physician said. She was carried 
to a celebrated quack, a year or two ago, who rubbed her 
and “mellowed” her, and then ordered her to get up 
and walk. She did so, and has walked ever since. Such 
cases are commonplace to physicians. The cures 
effected seem to depend directly upon a change in the 
innervation of the part and system, br ought about by the 
action of a powerful will upon a ready recipient. The 
action of the nervous force in one body upon another 
system of nerves, controlling and affiliating them to 
itself, is shown Merikingly i in mesmerism, in animal mag- 
netism, in the phenomena of “ spiritual” 
the power of ais calling ee Aaa Pa 
own in others’ minds. That the nervous force, or, as it 


| miraculous cures. 


has been called, the “ odic force,” not only can evoke in 
other nervous ganglia sensations as analogous to the 
original as the secondary to the primary electric current, 
but can also exert a direct influence on material sub- 
stances, cannot now be questioned. 

In this imparted nerve-power, in this sudden impres- 
sion on the nervous ganglia, starting them out of a long 
habit of exercising certain cells only, and bringing all 
into unobstructed normal activity, lies the secret of 
Such cures are, of course, not always 
permanent, as the ganglia readily fall back into their 
habit of limited activity; and they are chiefly confined 
to nervous diseases, as we can conceive of only a few 
cases where the imparted activity would stimulate the 
secreting functions to the extent of removing deposits, 
arresting organic changes, or limiting abnormal pro- 
cesses. Nevertheless, the numerous well-authenticated 
cures of scrofula by the royal touch, admonish us that at 
present we are not able to set boundaries to the beneficial 
effects of imparted nerve-power.— Med. and Surg. Re- 
porter. 


. 


SS 


New Form or Antiseptic For Locan Usre.—The 
liquor carbonis detergens is recommended. It is an alco- 
holic solution of coal-tar, containing, we presume, the 
carbolic, phenic, and other acids, with dark tarry matter, 
and differing from carbolic acid, as the liquor cinchonz 
does from quinine. It readily mixes with water, forming 
a permanent emulsion, and in various strengths is avail- 
able as a mouth-wash, a gargle, an injection for fetid 
uterine discharges, cancer, retained placenta, etc.; gonor- 
rhea in the female, foul ulcers, sloughing sores, and all 
maladies dependent in, or complicated by, parasite 
beings, lice, fungi, ete. It is also used combined with 
soda. — Buffalo Med. and Surg. Journal. 


CoatineG or Pitts. — There is much ingenuity wasted 
in the coating of pills. Our apothecaries have ‘‘ swung 
round the circle,” and revived an old and exploded prac- 
tice of coating them with silver or tin. This is an abom- 
inable plan. Both chemistry and therapeutics are at 
war with it. Collodion protects the pill from solution in 
the stomach. Sugar and gum are the only legitimate 
materials. At best, however, there is but little use in 
coating pills. Any properly educated person can swallow 
an uncoated pill without tasting it. It comes natural to 
boys to swallow cherry stones, and everybody can take 
down grape seeds by the pound. Only by some trick or 
perversion of the apparatus of deglutition can difficulty 
arise; and this may be corrected by discipline. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate for a chronic patient to be unable to 
swallow pills. Some medicines can scarcely be ad- 
ministered in any other form, and many a dose, otherwise 
nauseous, may be smuggled into the stomach in this 
form, without awaking from slumber the gustatory senti- 
nels. Parents should always see to it that their children 
do not grow up with the distressing trick of shutting 
down the gullet against a friendly pill.— Pacifie Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


Persin.—The physician before using pepsin in his 
practice, should assure himself of its purity by testing, as 
there are many spurious articles found in commerce. It 
should be completely soluble in water. The indications 
for its use are: first, deficient secretion of the gastric 
juice; second, imperfect peristaltic movement of the 
stomach and intestines; third, too short a stay of the 
food in the stomach. One or two grains of pepsin are 
sufficient for a dose. Dr. Hollman has found it very 
efficient in anemia, chlorosis, atrophy, and debility from 
loss of blood or from severe sickness; it may be given 
alone, or combined with opium, or tonics, or other 
remedies; if given alone, it is mixed with a little sugar 
or milk. — Druggists’ Circular. 


FLy-Parer.—In consequence of the sometimes fatal 
effects caused by the use of paper prepared for the de- 
struction of flies, a cotemporary suggests a substitute 
which is devoid of danger, and though effective in its 
working, shows mercy to the entrapped. It is formed by 
moistening blotting paper with a concentrated solution of 
quassia. The prepared paper is moistened with water, 
the unsuspecting victims being attracted to it in great 
numbers for the purpose of quenching their thirst, but 
soon appear to be struck dead, and may be easily de- 


| stroyed before the effects of the anesthesia have passed off. 


CONCERNING MAN. 


Wonders at home by familiarity cease to excite 
astonishment; but thence it happens that many know 
but little about the ‘house we live in”—the human 
body. We look upon a house from the outside, just as 
a whole, or unit, never thinking of the many rooms, he ( 
curious passages, and the ingenious internal arranges — 
ments of the house, or of the wonderful structure of thal 
man, the harmony and adaptation of all his parts. : 

In the human skeleton, about the time of matory 
are 165 bones. ae 

The muscles are about 500 in number. 

The length of the alimentary canal is about 32 feet. 

The amount of blood in an adult averages 30 pounds, 
or full one fifth of the entire weight. 

The heart is six inches in length, and four inches i 
diameter, and beats seventy times per minute, 4,20 
times per hour, 100,800 per day, 36,772,000 times pe 
year, 2,565,440,000 in three score and ten; and at each 
beat two and a half ounces of blood are thrown out of it, 
one hundred and seventy-five ounces per minute, si 
hundred and fifty-six pounds per hour, seven and three 
fourths tons per day. All the blood in the body passes 
through the heart in three minutes. This little organ 
by its ceaseless industry, : 


In the allotted span 
The Psalmist gave to man, 

lifts the enormous weight of 370,700,200 tons. 

The lungs will contain about one gallon of air, at theif 
usual degree of inflation. We breathe on an average, | 
1,200 times per hour, inhale 600 gallons of air or 24,400 | 
gallons per day. The aggregate surface of the air-cells of 
the lungs exceeds 20,000 square inches, an area very 
nearly equal to the floor of a room twelve feet square. 

The average weight of the brain of an adult male is — 
three pounds and eight ounces, of a female two pounds 
and four ounces. The nerves are all connected with it, 
directly or by the spinal marrow. These nerves, together 
with their branches and minute ramifications, probabl 
exceed 10,000,000 in number, forming a ‘body guard 
outnumbering by far the greatest army ever marshalle 

The skin is composed of three layers, and varies fro 
one fourth to one eighth of an inch in thickness. I 
average area in an adult is estimated to be 2,000 squar 
inches. The atmospheric pressure being about fourtee 
pounds to the square inch, a person of medium size is 
subjected to a pressure of 40,000 pounds! Pretty tight 
hug. } 

Each square inch of skin contains about 3,500 sweating 
tubes, or perspiratory pores, each of which may be likened 
to a little drain-tile, one fourth of an inch long, making 
an aggregate length of the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet, or a tile-ditch for draining the body almogy 
forty miles long. 

Man is made marvellously. Who is eager to verti 
the curious, to witness the wonderful works of Omnipo- 
tent Wisdom, let him not wander the wide world round 
to seek them, but examine himself. “The proper study 
of mankind is man.” — Cin. Journal of Commerce. 3 

NITRATE oF Potassa IN INTERMITTENT FeveR.—Dr, 
Sawyer, of Illinois (Cincinnati Lancet), found this salt 
more effectual than quinia for the cure of intermittent 
fever. He gives ten grains at a dose, and deems it a specifie 
in ague, having ‘‘ never failed to arrest the paroxysm, 
uncomplicated.” Patients thus treated are less liable 
relapse than after quinia. ‘In the cold stage, if adminis- 
tered in a full dose, and the patient be placed in bed oat 
wound with blankets, he will in a few minutes experience 
considerable heat, which will be followed by copious 
perspiration, and every unpleasent feeling will vanish. 


INHALATION OF LIME IN Croup.— Dr. Willis, in the 
Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, describes a 
case of croup in a boy aged seven years, to whom an 
emetic was given on the evening of attack, without relief. 
Next morning an emetic of alum was employed, and im- 
mediately after its operation a vessel containing slaking 
lime was placed under his mouth and nostrils. ‘In 
very short time the respiration was quite easy, and the 
cough had lost its alarming ring. A combination of squills 
and antimony was given every two hours, and the inhala- 
tion resorted to whenever the cough became hard and di 
Slight febrile excitement continued for a day or two, 
on the fourth day he was well.” ot 
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Bromipes oF PorasstuMm AND AmMMoNnIUM —It would 
rive us pleasure to learn the experience of such of our 
-eaders as may have tried the bromides in their practice. 
[hat of potassium, more especially, still continues to oc- 
supy a large space in therapeutic inquiries, with much 
sonflict of testimony regarding its value. We must con- 
‘ess to much disappointment in its use. In a very small 
‘aumber of cases among many in which we have employed 
}t, have we discovered marked hypnotic effects. Of the 
joromide of ammonium as an antispasmodic in whooping- 
ough, we can speak very differently. It is one of the 
loest, if not the very best, remedy we have used in that 
llisease.- To a child two years old, two or three grains 
may be used three times a day. Its value is enhanced by 
lthe addition of hydrocyanic acid and stramonium. We 
lare in the practice of using a formula such as this: Take 
bromid. ammon., 60 grains; hydrocyanic acid, 20 minims; 
sine. stramonium, 20 minims; water and syrup, 4 ounces. 
A teaspoonful of this mixture three times a day to a child 
of two years, will seldom fail to produce a marked im- 
oression within twenty-four hours. In the first or in- 
jammatory stage, ipecacuanha or some other expectorant 
should also be exhibited. In regard to the bromide of 
botassium, its advocates employ large doses, not less than 
20 grains three times a day to an adult, often continuing 
|its use for several weeks in larger quantities. It is a calm- 
itive and not a narcotic, and is recommended in wake- 
hulmess and nervous excitement during convalescence 
after surgical operations; in the distressing nervousness 
‘from an overworked brain; in epilepsy, acute mania and 
delirium tremens; in certain cases of vomiting; in spas- 
‘modic asthma. A gargle composed of one ounce to a pint 
of water, has been used with great benefit for “ irritable 
sore throat.” While some writers have no fear of injury 
‘rom large quantities, others caution against its continued 
‘ase, as productive of debility and nervous exhaustion. 
‘— Pacific Medical Journal. 


| DistnrecTants.— Mr. Crookes, says the Medical Times, 
‘as shown that the favorite disinfectant, chloride of lime, 
is about the least efficient of any of those substances re- 
‘outed to possess disinfectant qualities. Chlorine itself, 

is very little better, for if used in large enough quantities, 
it will in time destroy the virus; but, as it acts by way of 
xidation, and as living virus resists this longer than 
Jead oxidizable matter, before the gas can attack a virus, 
sverything else that it can oxidize will be oxidized first. 
And if, when pure, chlorine is so slow of acting, when 
adulterated with eighty per cent of lime, its value is pro- 
\portionately less. Insulphurous and carbolic acid, on the 
jother hand, there are substances absolutely destructive of 
every living thing of low organization, such as cattle- 
iplague virus is supposed tobe. These substances, besides 
\destroying the virus, attack it at once, and arrest all 
\putrefying tendency. 

I 
\ 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BROMIDE OF PoTAssiuM. — Messrs. 
‘Eulenburg and Gutmann have stated, before the Acad- 
'emy of Medicine. of Paris, that doses of from thirty to 
‘sixty grains, either by the stomach, or injected under the 
‘skin, kill a rabbit in from ten to forty minutes. Smaller 
doses momentarily disturb the action of the heart, and 
\paralyze the power of moving and feeling, causing a few 
‘antecedent shivers. On a post-mortem examination of 
ithe animals, no change, but some congestion of internal 
jorgans isfound. With frogs, a subcutaneous injection of 
one grain to two, causes, after ten or fifteen minutes, loss 
of movement, reflex action and feeling, with arrest of 
respiration, weakening and infrequeney of cardiac ven- 
tricular action, retardation of peripheral circulation, and 
lastly, complete diastolic arrest of the heart’s action. 
These effects are attributed by Messrs. Eulenburg and 
|Gutmann, not to the bromine, but to the potassium.— 
| Lancet. 


PEPSIN IN THE VOMITING OF PREGNANCY.—A amber 
of French physicians declare the efficacy of pepsin in the 
yomiting of pregnancy. It should be given in the dose 
‘of 8 or 10 grains, before eating. Hydrochloric acid is 
also recommended as equally efficient — 30 to 60 drops to 
be taken daily, properly diluted. Strychnia, we think, 
is not inferior to either — the 20th to the 12th of a grain, 
three times a day. 


The Elixir of Bark and Iron is found to be the best 


restorative, or recuperative remedy, after fevers, or any | 


wasting disease, 


Gleanings 
FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


Tue Bopy Maps TRANSPARENT. — At the International 
Medical Congress at Paris, M. Milliot, of Russia, made 
some experiments upon a dog and a cat with an instru- 
ment which he calls the somatoscope. This iscomposed 
of glass tubes introduced into the rectum or the stomach, 
and so powerfully illuminated by the platinum wire ig- 
nited by electricity as to light up nearly all the viscera. 
M. Milliot thinks that, with improvements which can be 
made in the apparatus, the diagnosis of abdominal tumors 
and dropsies may be made easy, and that even the head 
may be rendered transparent in cases of hydrocephalic 
children. The somatoscope, the ophthalmoscope, the 
stomatoscope, the laryngoscope, the endoscope, etc., etc., 
are fast robbing nature of her secrets. 


The statistics of Scotland show that married life is con- 
ducive to longevity. 


OINTMENT FOR MOIST ITCHING ERUPTIONS, ACNE, ETC. 


R Subnitrate ofbismuth. ...... Si, 
Cdid crdant a ae-t 3 fen) ee =] Si 
M. Use morning and night.—J/’ Union Medicale. 


New Mernuop or EmBatminc.—M. Brunetti has 
given to the International Medical Congress a description 
of his new method for preserving anatomical specimens. 
His preparations have attracted a great deal of attention 
at the Exposition Universelle, and the explanation was 
received with great enthusiasm by the medical congress. 
Several processes are required,—lIst, washing of the 
piece; 2nd, removing of the grease; 3rd, tanning; and 
4th, drying. Ist. In order to wash the specimen, a 
current of water is forced through the blood-vessels and 
excretory passages, and this is followed by a current of 
alcohol, enough to drive out the water. 2nd. A column 
of ether is propelled through the vessels in the same 
manner. This process lasts several hours; the ether 
penetrating into all the tissues, and dissolving all the 
grease. At this stage, the piece can be preserved indefi- 
nitely, if kept in ether. 38rd. After having forced out the 
ether by a current of distilled water, a solution of tannin 
disolved in boiling water is employed. 4th. In order to 
dry the specimen, a current of warm dry air is forced 
through a vessel containing chloride of lime, and then 
through the blood vessels. Pieces preserved in this 
manner are supple and light, whilst they preserve their 
natural volume and relations, Even the microscopic 
elements remain solid. They can be handled without 
fear, and keep indefinitely. 


Tansy IN EpistTaxis.— Dr. C. P. Uhle (Med. Repor- 
ter) highly recommends the tanacetum vulgare as a reme- 
dy in epistaxis. He suffered frequently from this affec- 
tion while a student, and upon one occasion accidentally 
plucked a leaf of tansy and applied it to the part. The 
hemorrhage ceased immediately, and the remedy has 
never failed since. Subsequently, numerous experiments 
were made by Dr. Uhle, with entire and gratifying suc- 
cess. In some instances the simple aroma or odor of the 
plant was sufficient to quell the most active hemorrhage. 


An INDIA-RUBBER ToNGUE. — A Paris coachman hay- 
ing lost his tongue by amputation — considered necessary 
because of a cancer thereon—a surgeon of the Hotel 
Dieu replaced it with one made of India-rubber. Al- 
though, like old dog Tray, “he cannot speak,” he tastes 
and smokes his pipe with apparent enjoyment. After 
eating, he takes out his tongue, cleans it, and carefully 
lays it away in his pocket until it is again called into 
requisition. 

BorrLes HERMETICALLY SEALED.—Gelatine mixed with 
glycerine yields a compound, liquid when hot, but becom- 
ing solid by cooling, at the same time retaining much 
elasticity. Bottles may be hermetically sealed by dipping 
their necks into the liquid mixture, and repeating the 
operation until the cap attains any thickness required. 


In Munich, the authorities for some years past have re- 
quired that in all cases of children dying in their first 
year, the parents should declare whether or not the infant 
had been nursed by the mother. A statistical table of the 
last two years, shows that out of one hundred deceased 
infants, eighty-eight were not so brought up. 


PHOTOPERIPATETIGRAPH. — This is a contrivance which 
is bound to bring itself into notice on the strength simply 
of its name, and independent of any merit it may or may 
not possess. A Missourian photographer is the originator 
of this abbreviated cognomen, and the contrivance is a 
dark closet mounted on wheels and containing all the 
apparatus required for out-door photograpy. 


Formulae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


Eprtor JouRNAL oF CHEMISTRY: Nothing is more 
valuable or interesting to a medical practitioner than a 
new remedy, which has been found more successful than 
those in general use. Among your many readers of the 
medical profession, you may obtain some valuable con- 
tributions of this kind, which will render your Journal 
still more popular and useful. The following original 
are at your service : — 

FOR DIPHTHERIA, 


R Iodideof bromine ...... + « gtt. xXx. 
Syrup acacia 3 viii 


M. Dose: One leaapocnttl erery four hours. It may 
also be used as a gargle, diluted with gum water. It acts 
more promptly and efficiently than the permanganate of 
potassa, and arrests the secretion and vitiation of the 
fluids. Dose in proportion for a child. 


FOR CHOLERA-INFANTUM. 


Morphids. desks sini G sien leg ne pieces ity Esai ts 
Chloroform .... .%* « « « « » gtt. X. 
Syr. acacia. ici « tf Wetec! iS lee eey o 3 ii. 


Dose: 15 to 20 drops for an infant one year old. 


R 


FOR ASCITIS. 


We Veratria.: es tl cae be 6 Benak 
Adeps' ee. 450s eae Sete ro Sel eee si, 


M. To be rubbed over the abdomen once ortwice a 
day for a fortnight, and if it irritates the skin too much, 
omit until it subsides, and add more adeps, giving at the 
same time a strong infusion of the polytrichium juni- 
perum. This produced complete absorption, and cured 
a case after trying all the usual means, and after I had 
removed 46 gallons of fluid by paracentisis performed 
nine times. Epwin WEss, M. D. 

Hempstead, Long Island. 


VELPEAU’s BLAcK Caustic. —Triturate, in a porcelain 
mortar, 80 grms. powdered liquorice root, and add sulph- 
uric acid in small quantities, until a mass of suitable 
consistence is obtained, which must be neither too hard 
nor too liquid. This preparation forms a well-marked 
hard black eschar. 


CorLann’s Compound CoNFECTION OF CINCHONA.— 
Powdered Calisaya bark, 30 parts; confection of rose, 15 
p-; dilute sulphuric acid, 3.75 p.; ginger syrup, 40 p. 
Dose in intermitteut fever: four to eight grammes three 
or four times a day. 


TrrrHinc Syrup.—Fresh pulp of tamarinds, 3 
grammes; infusion of saffron (made of 6 centigrammes), 
2 grammes; clarified honey, 10 grammes; tincture of 
vanilla, 25 centigrammes. Mix. To be rubbed on the 
gums. 


TroorHacHEe Drops, of Copland.— Opium and cam- 
phor, of each, 60 centigrammes; alcohol, q. s. (?) to 
dissolve; oil of cloves and of cajeput, of each, four 
grammes. Mix. To be applied with cotton. 


APPLICATION FOR NEuRALGIA, by Dr. Gray — Tinc- 
ture of aconite, chloroform, of each, five parts; lard, 
twenty parts. Mix. After applying the ointment, the 
place is covered with cotton. 


PLASMA OF OxIDE oF ZINC, (Glycéré d’ Oxyde de Zine, 
Rollet.) —Glycerine, 16 grammes; starch, 8 grms. Heat 
carefully until a gelatinous mass is formed; then add 
oxide of zinc, four grms. 


ELECTUARY OF SULPHURIN HABITUAL CONSTIPATION.— 
Washed sulphur, 30, cream of tarter, 15, white honey, 90 
parts. Mix. Dose: A coffee-spoonful once or twice a 
day. 

ToorHacHE Drops or Ricuint.— Alcohol, 8; creo- 
sote, 12; tincture of cochineal, 4 grammes; oil of mint, 6 
drops. Mix. 

PowDER For DeEstROYING Wanrts.— Powdered sayine 
and verdigris, equal parts. Mix. 
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A Curious CLock.—Rev. John Wesley, in his jour- 
nal, gives the following account of a talking clock: — 

“On Monday, April 27, 1762, being at Lurgan, in Ire- 
land, I embraced the opportunity which I had desired, 
of talking to Mr. Miller, the contriver of that statue 
which was in Lurgan when I was there before. It was 
the figure of an old man standing in a case, with a cur- 
tain drawn before him, over against a clock, which stood 
on the opposite side of the room. Every time the clock 
struck, he opened the door with one hand, drew back 
the curtain with the other, turned his head as if looking 
round on the company, and then said, with a clear, loud, 
articulate voice, past one, or two, or three, and so on. 


But so many came to see this (the like of which all al-* 


lowed was not to be seen in Europe), that Mr. Miller was 
in danger of being ruined, not having time to attend to 
his own business. So, as none offered to purchase it, or 
reward him for his pains, he took the whole machine to 
pieces.” 


Fumiliay Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY OF A PINT OF KEROSENE, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


There is scarcely an article, solid or fluid, which is 
more generally regarded in this country as one of house- 
hold necessity, than what is known as Kerosene. It is 
brought to the cities, from the oil regions, in vast quanti- 
ties, and from thence is distributed to every town and 
village throughout the country. Storekeepers arrange it 
for sale in close proximity with sugars, coffee, tea, and 
flour; and often, the dark, moist, and odorous casks are 
seen mounted by the side of calicoes and ribbons. 

The tallow candle and oil lamp no longer flicker and 
A 
more intense and diffusive light now flashes through the 


shed their dim light in dwelling or workshop. 


windows, and penetrates far into the surrounding durk- 
ness. The country lad or dame, visiting the city, is no 
longer dazzled and bewildered by the blaze of gas-lights ; 
the home far away among the hills is illumined by rays 
equally as brilliant, and the eye has long since become 
accustomed to the glare. Kerosene must be considered 
among the wonderful things which have been developed 
by this progressive age, and its history and nature worthy 
of examination and study. 
, 


It 


originated with one of the early manufacturers, and has 


The name, “kerosene,” is rather a fanciful one. 
now come to possess a general significance. It is applied 
not only to the oil distilled from coals, but to the illu- 
minating liquid which comes from earth-oil, or petroleum. 


It is needful that this important body should have a 
name, generally understood and adopted; and perhaps 
the word “kerosene” is as good as any that could be 
suggested. 

Before the discovery of petroleum, kerosene was man- 
ufactured from soft or bituminous coals, by a peculiar 
process of distillution. The statement seems paradoxical, 
or contradictory, that there is not a particle of oil, or gas, 
or naphtha, in a lump of this variety of coal, when it is 
known that from it the chemist not only produces them 
in large quantities, but a dozen or more other bodies, of 
very remarkable and diverse natures. A lump of coal is 
capable of yielding olefiant or illuminating gas, hydrogen, 
sulph-hydric acid, sulphurous acid, ammonia, kerosene, 
kerosolene, benzine, benzoline, naphtha, naphthaline, 
paraffine, creosote, carbolic acid, tar, pitch, asphaltum, 
and some other substances ; and yet, as isolated bodies, 
most of these cannot be said to exist at all in the coal. 
Their production is due to the manipulating processes to 
which the coal is subjected. Heat is the great disorgan- 


hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, etc., and forces them into 
new combinations. These substances, most of them, are 
of a very remarkable character, and largely employed in 


medicine and the arts. The gaseous bodies are used for 


lighting, heating, bleaching, etc. Ammonia is used for a 


izer, which breaks up, or separates, the atoms of carbon, | 


great variety of purposes, and is almost indispensable in 
some processes or manufactures. Very nearly all the 
ammonia consumed, amounting to many thousands of 
pounds, is manufactured from the waste products of gas- 
works, or indirectly from coal. Benzine, benzoline, gas- 
oleine, kerosolene, naphtha (all of which may be included 
in the general term naphtha), are extremely light hydro- 
carbon liquids, of a similar nature, but differing in 
density and volatility. Kerosolene, or rhigolene, is the 
lightest and most volatile of all known liquids. It boils 
violently, when exposed upon a warm day in summer. 
Benzine is employed for 
The 


gorgeous rainbow tints derivable from coal, may be re- 


Its specific gravity is 0.625. 
making the beautiful aniline dyes, now so popular. 


garded as the stored-up sunshine of a past geological 
epoch; and the science and skill of our advanced age 
has proved adequate for its liberation or isolation. It is 
a curious fact that the benzole obtained from petroleum 
cannot be converted into nitro-benzole, and thence into 
dye colors. The liquid physically resembles that result- 
ing from the distillation of coal; but, chemically, it 
widely differs. Creosote and carbolic acid possess re- 
markable antiseptic or preserving properties. Putrefac- 
tive change in organized bodies is instantly arrested by 
the presence of carbolic acid; and hence, this newly 
discovered agent promises to be of the highest importance 
to the human family. 

Perhaps no one of the results of the chemical manipu- 
lation of soft coals is more- striking, or awakens greater 
wonder in the popular mind, than the production of that 
beautiful, snowy white substance, used so largely in the 
manufacture of candles,—paraffine. Naphthaline is 
still more beautiful. It is produced in the form of scales 
or crystals, and resembles the pearl or opal in color or 
appearance. How bodies physically so dissimilar can 
come from black, dirty coals, is a fact almost incompre- 
hensible to those unacquainted with technical chemistry ; 
and, indeed, we cannot wonder it isso. When the farmer 
is told that the chemist is able to change not only a lump 
of coal, but the moist, black “peat” from his meadow, 
into oil or candles adapted to light his dwelling, he is 
perhaps ready to admit the truthfulness of the statement ; 
but how so strange a transmutation is effected, is a 
problem deeply puzzling. 

The changes in coals and carbonaceous substances 
which result in the production of oily liquids, are effected 
by a process called destructive distillation. If water is 
placed in a retort or still, and heat applied, the particles 
are raised in the form of vapor, and by condensation are 
resolved back again into water. There is no change 
effected in the liquid. But, if we place soft coals in an 
iron retort, and apply heat, they are disorganized or 
déstroyed. No coal can be found in the retort, or in any 
vessel containing the volatilized products, after the 
operation is completed. The degree of heat applied will 
determine whether it be resolved into gaseous bodies, or 


into liquids and semi-solids. If a cherry-red heat be kept 
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up during the distillation, we have, as a chief product 
from the coal, olefiant or illuminating gas; if a lower, or 
duli red heat, little gas comes over, but copious vapors, 
which, when condensed, form a thick, black, greasy fluid, 
of nota very inviting character. This fluid is made up 
of a great number of substances, the four most important 
being kerosene oil for burning, oil for lubricating, par- 
affine, and naphtha. To obtain the pure kerosene oil, the 
liquid is subjected to several more distillations, in which 
strong sulphuric acid is employed to aid in the purifica- 
tion, and the acid is afterwards removed by caustic soda. 
Our limits are too narrow to describe the processes for 
obtaining the paraffine and other substances, or enter 
into details regarding the manufacture of kerosene. The 
brief statement made will serve to convey a general 
idea of the methods adopted to convert soft coals into 
kerosene oil. 

In manufacturing kerosene from petroleum, the pro- 
cesses are essentially the same. We must regard the 
crude petroleum as representing the black, tarry liquid 
obtained from the first distillation of coal. 

In the use of petroleum, this first process is saved; the 
coal having probably been distilled in a far back geologi- 
cal period, on a gigantic scale, by some processes of 
nature, not well understood. The vast cavities in the 
rocks in which this crude product is stored, represent, as 
oil reservoirs, the cisterns in which the manufacturer 
stored the first products of his coal retorts, before the 
discovery of petroleum. As soon as this discovery was 
made, the production of kerosene from coals was 
promptly suspended, as no one could compete against 
a natural product existing in immense quantities, which 
had already passed one important stage of its manu- 
facture. 

In the distillation of coal, a substance is left in the 
retorts, called coke, which is very nearly pure carbon. 
In chemical composition, this corresponds with our hard 
or authracite coals. By no possible manipulation can a 
drop of kerosene be obtained from coke, or from anthra- 
cite coal; they are both restduwms, or results of an ex- 
haustive chemical change. The anthracite coal-beds may 
be regarded as the coke, remaining after the distillatory 
process, which produced petroleum, was completed. 
Artificial coke, by pressure and moisture, can be made 
to resemble anthracite in its physical aspects. A vast 
number of interesting questions arise at this point, re- 
garding the probable origin of petroleum, its nature and 
distribution; but we must hasten to consider the chemi- 
cal changes to which a pint of kerosene is subjected after 
being placed ina lamp and burned as a source of arti- 
ficial illumination. 

Kerosene is a pure hydro-carbon liquid; that is, a 
liquid made up of the elements hydrogen and carbon. 
Both of these are combustible, or possess a strong affin- 
ity for oxygen; and associated together, as in kerosene, 
they afford a luminous flame when burned by uniting 
with oxygen. The results, or products, of combustion 
differ in no respect from those which proceed from other 
organized carbonaceous bodies, being mainly water and 
carbonic acid. 

Estimating carefully the amount of light afforded by a 
measured quantity of kerosene, and contrasting it, in 
price, with gas, sperm oil, wax candles, etc., it is found 
to be far less costly than either; and it is so convenient 
and cleanly, its discovery must be regarded as a blessing 
to the race. 

So much has been said respecting the explosive nature 
of kerosene, this point demands consideration. A gen- 
eral impression prevails among consumers that kerosene 
is explosive, and its use attended with a considerable 


amount of danger. Such, however, is not the case; it 
is no more explosive than water; and the employment 
of properly-prepared oil is safe under all ordinary con- 
ditions. It is important that there should be a clear 
understanding of the nature of kerosene, the cause of 
accidents, and the conditions under which they occur. 

A 
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As has been stated, kerosene is not explosive. 


ee 


lighted taper may be thrust into it, or flame applied 
any way, and it does not explode. On the contrary, it 
extinguishes flame, if experimented with at the usual 
temperatures of our rooms. Kerosene accidents occur 
from two causes: first, imperfect manufacture of the 
article; second, adulterations. An imperfectly manu- 
factured oil is that which results when the distillation 
has been carried on at too low temperature, and a por- 
tion of the naphtha remains init. Adulterations are 
largely made by unprincipled dealers, who add 20 or 30 
per cent of naphtha after it leaves the manufacturer's 
hands. The light naphthas which have been spoken of, 
as known in commerce under the names of benzine, 
benzoline, gasoleine, etc., are very volatile, inflammable, 
and dangerous. They, however, in themselves, are not 
explosive; neither are they capable of furnishing any 
gas, when placed in lamps, which is explosive. Acci- 
dents of this nature are due entirely to the facility with 
which vapor is produced from them at low temperatures. 
But, the vapor by itself is inexplosive; to render it so, it 
A lamp may be filled with bad 


kerosene, or with the vapor even, and in no possible way 


must be mixed with air. 


can it detonate, or explode, unless atmospheric air has 
somehow got mixed with the vapor. A lamp, therefore, 
full, or nearly full, of the liquid is safe; and also, one 
full of pure warm vapor is safe. Explosions generally 
occur when the lamp is first lighted without being filled, 
and also late in the evening, when the fluid is nearly 
exhausted. The reason of this will readily be seen. In 
using imperfect or adulterated kerosene, the space above 
the line of oil is always filled with vapor; and so long as 
it is warm, and rising freely, no air can reach it, and it 
is safe. At bedtime, when the family retire, the light is 
extinguished: the lamp cools, a portion of the vapor is 
condensed; this creates a partial vacuum in the space 
which is instantly filled with air. The mixture is now 
more or less explosive; and when, upon the next even- 
ing, the lamp is lighted without replenishing with oil, as 
is often done, an explosion is liable to take place. Late 
in the evening, when the oil is nearly consumed, and the 
space above filled with vapor, the lamp cannot explode 
so long as it remains at rest upon the table. But take it 
in hand, agitate it, carry it into a cool room, the vapor is 
cooled, air passes in, and the vapor becomes explosive. 
A case‘of lamp explosion came to the writer’s knowledge 
a few years since, which was occasioned by taking a lamp 
from the table to answer a ring at the door-bell. The 
cool outside air, which impinged upon the lamp in the 
hands of the lady, rapidly condensed the vapor, air 
passed in, an explosion occurred, which resulted fatally. 
If the lamp had been full of fluid, this accident could 
not have occurred. Before carrying it to the door, flame 
might have been thrust into the lamp with safety; the 
vapor would have ignited, but no explosion could have 
taken place. 

This brief explanation will serve to show the cause of 
lamp explosions. We hear much said about dangerous 
gases being formed in lamps, but this is an error. In 
burning the most dangerous kinds of kerosene, no decom- 
position takes place, resulting in the formation of explosive 
gases. The whole hazard comes from air-mixed vapor. 

But how can we be positively assured of safety in the 
use of kerosene? How can we know of the quality or 


character of the article offered us by dealers? These are 
important questions, which will naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader. We answer, there is positive assur- 
ance of safety, if pure well manufactured kerosene is 
consumed. , We do not believe a serious accident ever 
occurred from kerosene, the inflammable point of which — 
was above 110° F. and this is the legal standard. During 
the past fifteen years the writer has made a large number 
of experiments upon burning fluids, and investigated 
thoroughly the conditions under which accidents occur 


in their use. Personal investigation has been made of — 


the alleged cases of explosions, many of which have been _ 
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reported, and therefore opinions are expressed upon the 
subject, with a confident feeling of their correctness. 
Purchases made direct, of long established, reputable 
manufactarers, afford assurances of safety. But such are 
not readily accessible, and in most cases a supply is 
sought from the nearest dealer, without any knowledge 
being had of the source from whence it comes, or its 
character or quality. If consumers are willing to be put, 


to a little trouble, a simple experiment will determine the 


safety of the kerosene they purchase. Fill a pint bowl q 


two thirds full of boiling water, arrd into it put a common 
metalic thermometer. The temperature will run up to 
over 200°. By gradually adding cold water, bring down 
the temperature of the water to 110°, and then pour into 
the bowl a spoonful of the kerosene, and apply a lighted 
match. If it takes fire, the article should be rejected as 
dangerous; if not, it may be used with a confident feeling 


of its safety. In this experiment, which is the most 


simple that can be devised, the fire test is directly i 


applied. Upon practical trials it has been found to afford 
correct results. 

There are severe enactments, both state and national, 
against the sale of kerosene of a dangerous character; 
but, as in the case of many other articles subjected to 
adulterating processes, the fear of the law does not deter 
from sophistication. Kerosene is largely mixed with the 
cheap naphthas to reduce the cost, and thus the lives of 
consumers are jeopardized. 

In conclusion, we would caution our readers against 
another form of fraud and deception. There are many 
men inall the large towns and cities, engaged in com- 
pounding and vending burning fluids under various 
names, alleged to be safer, or cheaper, or better, than ker- 
osene. Chemical examination of many of these fluids 
proves them to be either dangerous mixtures of oil and 
naphtha, or kerosene, with a little coloring matter added. 
Avoid all “chemical oils,” “lunar oils,” “ oleines,” etc. ; 
from the nature of the case they must be fraudulent, as 
there are no liquid or solid bodies known to science 
which furnish perfect artificial light so cheaply as 
kerosene, the product of crude petroleum. 
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METEORS. 

There have been an infinity, almost, of theories to 
account for these celestial fireworks, — from the poctical 
myth of the. Lithuanians, who believe that the Pascal 
weave in Heaven for the new-born child its thread of 
fate, which is attached to its guiding star, and that at 
death the thread is rent and the star falls, —to the hard, 
physical, and apparently more obvious view, that they are 
simply red-hot stones ejected from the Lunar volcanoes. 
Many of these theories may be right as applied to some 
of the meteoric appearances, and all of them wrong as 
applied to others. One great fault of modern scientific 
process is an attempt at too extensive generalization, or 
the seeking to bring together too many effects under one 
cause. All the phenomena of the heavens above cannot 
be referred to one class, any more than those of the earth 


beneath, or the waters under the earth. Of the starsin 


the sky having the same general appearance, we know 


that some are fixed stars, or suns, the centres of great 
* 
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systems, while others are planets revolving round the 
fixed bodies, and others, again, are moons or secondaries 
attending on the primaries. Some are double stars, re- 
volving round a common centre; some, as comets, travel 
in such eccentric orbits as to return only after the lapse 
of ages; while others dart away on the higher curves, and 
are seen no more forever. The planet Mercury has the 
densityeof lead, while the heads of some comets are so 
rare as to be transparent to the rays of the faintest stars, 
their tails being thousands of times lighter than hydrogen 
gas, the lightest substance we know on the earth. 

In regard to erolites, under which term is included 
everything that falls from the atmosphere, they have at 
least three distinct origins, —telluric, atmospheric, and 
cosmical, —the Lunar origin being, as the Scotch juries 
say, “not proven.” The first include the fireballs, red- 
hot cinders, stones, ashes, etc., projected from volcanos, 
during a state of eruption, and which sometimes fall 
several hundred miles from the mountain. A phenome- 
non precisely similar to shooting stars has been several 
times observed during volcanic eruptions, and which is 
supposed to be due to electrical action. To an astrono- 
mical origin must be attributed most of those transient 
meteors at a very low altitude, shooting in all directions 
that may be seen on every clear night. They are gener- 
ally considered of the nature of the ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” 
an ignition of gases exhaled from the earth, or forming 
by new combinations of the elements found in the air. 
But by far the larger part of those bodies known as fire- 
balls, meteors, and shooting stars, which appear at regular 
periods and in large numbers, are of an undoubted cos- 
mical origin; that is, they belong outside of our atmos- 
phere and of the solar system. This is proved by their 
light not being polarized or reflected, and also by the fact 
that the analysis of some of them which have been found 
on the surface of the earth has yielded substances not 
found on the earth. In regard to the great shower of 
1833, of which last night was the anniversary, Prof. Olm- 
stead rendered it certain that they came from outside our 
orbit by their being independent of the earth’s rotation, 
as the fire-balls all emerged from the same quarter of the 
heavens, Gamma Leo, and did not deviate from this 
point, though the star constantly changed its height and 
azimuth. 

*The old doctrine that nature abhors a vacutim has been 
revived by physicians of late years in its fullest import, it 
being now generally believed that the whole of infinite 
space is filled with matter of a greater or less (iegree of 
density, from the imponderable ether of the interstellar 
spaces, up through the thin nebulous matter of the Milky 
Way, that seems slowly rotating into an embryo system; 
up through the comets, that have been thrown off from 
their yet undeveloped nebulous parent, and have started 
on their erratic journey, though yet possessing less den- 
sity than our lightest air; and so on to the bodies of our 
system, that vary from the density of cork to that of lead. 
Out of this universally distributed matter, it is believed 
that worlds are being developed or created; that in cer- 
tain zones or rings it is more abundant and condensed; 
that certain of these rings revolve around the sun, — mil- 
lions of little planets, instead of one large one, —and that 
at certain points in the earth’s orbit we intersect that 
ring and the bodies become visible. The 12th of Novem- 
ber is one of these points, so that some meteors are always 
seen at that date. But the ring seems to have in one 
part of it a dense central mass, which is perhaps forming 
into a solid planet, and once in thirty-three or thirty-four 
years we pass through that nacleus, and the display 
becomes much greater. It has been observed that for 
several years the November display increases as we ap- 
proach that point and then decreases as we pass away 
from it. 

It is certain that the laws of attraction will cause this 
nucleus in the belt to become more and more dense, till 
the millions of small bodies now composing it coalesce 
into one. What the consequences might be when this 
new planet shall have acquired a consistency approxi- 
muting to that of the earth, or our attempting to bolt 
through it as usual, our readers can speculate on with 
perfect safety —at present.— Newburyport Herald. 

— aS 

Tur PackiNnG oF Bort tes, filled or empty, is now per- 
formed more safely, closely, and rapidly, than heretofore, 
by means of India-rubber rings slipped over them. The 
rings cost only once, and can remain on the bottle as 
long as it lasts. 
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ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


Prof. Newberry, President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in his address at the 
Burlington meeting, makes the following interesting 


remarks upon the origin of life: — 


Upon this question of the origin of life so much is 
being done and said that you will expect a word of refer- 
ence to it at my hands, yet little more can be reported as 
the result of all modern research than that the origin of 
life is as great a mystery as ever. You will all remember 
how, a few years since, we were startled by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of the generation of the Acarus 
Crossti ; and, while our original distrust of the accuracy 
of the observations of Mr. Cross was strengthened by the 
failure of all subsequent experimenters to reproduce his 
results, our unbelief is further confirmed by the unanimity 
of all the more modern and intelligent devotees of spon- 
taneous generation in the assertion that life can only 
originate in its simplest form, that of a unicellular organ- 
ism. There is no Darwinist who will concede the possi- 
bility of an animal as highly organized as an Acarus, 


with body, head, limbs, digestion, and senses, all more: 


or less complete, being the product of spontaneous 
generation, and not the result of slow and gradual 
development. 

Still farther: it is known that the animal kingdom 
rests upon the vegetable as a base. Animals being in- 
capable of assimilating inorganic matter, could not exist 
without plants. Plants must therefore have preceded 
animals, and the fruit of spontaneous generation must be 
a protophyte, and not a protozoan. 

As I have said, the materialists have so far utterly 
failed to co-ordinate the vital force with those which we 
designate as material. The beautiful and important dis- 
coveries which have followed researches into the correla- 
tion and conservation of forces by pointing to a unity of 
all the forces in the material world, have naturally 
prompted efforts to centralize, with electricity, magnet- 
ism, and chemical affinity, that which we know as vital 
force. But a moment’s reflection will show us how far 
removed is this vital force from all others with which it 
has been compared. 

The nicest manipulations of chemical science will 
probably fail to detect a difference in composition between 
the microscopic germs of two cryptogamous plants. Each 
consists of the same elements, carbon, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, in nearly or quite the same proportions. 
Both may be planted in a soil which laborious mixture 
has rendered homogeneous, and subsequently supplied 
with the same pabulum, and yet, in virtue of some in- 
scrutable, inherent principle, one develops a humble 
moss, and the other rises into the beauty, symmetry, and 
even grandeur of a tree fern. The same may be said of 
the spermatozoa of the mouse and the elephant. Indeed, 
all the phenomena which attend the reproduction of 
species are totally at variance and incompatible with 
those which mark the action of material laws. Why, in 
physical circumstances differing toto ce/o, does the germ 
produce a plant or animal so closely copying the parent ? 
and whence this tenacity of purpose in the germ which 
reproduces, through a long line of posterity, the trivial 
characteristics of a remote ancestor. Even within our 
limited observation we have been struck by the re-appear- 
ance in the grandchild of the voice, the gesture, the 
stature, the features, or some other marked peculiarity of 
his grandsire. Whence comes the force of the axiom 
that “blood will tell” ?—and how incomprehensible 
that, by the action of only material laws, mental force, 
or, it may be, moral infirmity is transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, in spite of the system of infinitesimal 
dilution through which it passes! 

Strange as it may seem, there are to-day men, respect- 
able by their number and attainments, who are believers 
in spontaneous generation; but with this proviso, which 
leaves the mystery as great as ever, that only from organic 
matter can organisms be produced. So that to the original 
and primary appearance of life upon the earth, modern 
science has given us not the slightest clue. 

And now, even with this hurried and sadly imperfect 
exposition of the tendency of modern science, the time 
at our command has been consumed. Before leaving the 
subject, however, I crave your indulgence for a word to 
those who, wholly absorbed in the study of the laws 
which regulate the material universe, are so deeply im- 


pressed with their universality and potency, that they 
forget that law is but another name for an order of se- 
quence, and has in itself no force. These are they who, 
in their pride in the achievements of the human intellect, 
fail to realize that the universe furnishes conclusive 
proof that all our philosophy, all our logic, all our obsery- 
ation are utterly inadequate to solve the problems that 
are presented to us; inadequate not simply from the 
limited nature of our powers of observation, but because 
the human mind, though forced to confess the existence 
of the infinite, is utterly unable to grasp it; and that 
while the logic of reason and the logic of numbers suftice 
for a qualified understanding of the manner in which 
material forces work, of the origin and nature of these 
forces we are and must ever remain ignorant, unless 
gifted with higher powers than we now possess. As has 
been stated, seen from the stand-point of our modern 
materialists, and judged by the criteria which they have 
adopted, spiritual existence and supernatural phenomena, 
even if as all-pervading as the most devout religionist 
believes, must, from a priori considerations, be utterly 
ignored. Of those whose regard for the dignity of 
material laws leads them to reject the idea of a creative 
and overruling Deity, I would ask, Is not man himself a 
disturbing element in your universe? Whatever may be 
said in regard to man’s free-agency, and however confi- 
dently it may be asserted that his will is but the resultant 
of the various motives that operate as distinct forces 
upon it, consciousness lies at the basis of all reasoning; 
and the conduct of every man proves that he accepts this 
axiom. As he issues from his door he is conscious, 
beyond all argument, that it is in his power to turn to the 
right or to the left; and while he holds himself respon- 
sible for his volition, he cannot blame us if we ascribe to 
him free-agency. Man is therefore an independent 
power in the universe. He wills and creates. The loco- 
motire is as truly his creation, as himself fashioned from 
the dust of the earth and vitalized by the breath of the 
Almighty, is the work of his hands. If, therefore, all the 
realm of nature is controlled through material laws, by 
forces that, like attraction, electricity, chemical affinity, 
ete., act in an invariable and inflexible way, in this uni- 
verse man is a stupendous anomaly; and unless he can 
be degraded from his position of pre-eminence in this 
material world, the boldest and most irreverent of 
modern philosophers will strive in vain to dethrone the 
Great Creator from the rule of the universe, or from his 
place in the hearts and minds of men. 


Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 


PRESERVING HAY WITH LIME AND SALT. 

The employment of lime and salt having been strongly 
recommended for preserving partially cured hay in the 
mow, we were requested a few months ago by the Editor 
of the New-England Farmer, to express views regarding 


the chemical effects of the mixture. Accordingly, the 


following communication was furnished for publication 
in the Farmer :— 
150 Coneress STREET, 
Boston, Aug. 10, 1867. 

Mr. S. Firetcuer, — Dear Sir:—I have just read in 
the Farmer, your letter to Mr. Brown regarding Mr. 
Metcalf’s method of curing hay by the employment of 
lime and salt. I was so very busy when you called at our 
counting-room, I failed to learn the true import or nature 
of your inquiries. It is evident considerable interest will 
be awakened in this subject, and therefore I hasten to 
present to your readers, a chemical view of the matter, 
which I trust is reliable. 

If the quantities of salt and quicklime mentioned by 
Mr. Metcalf were mixed together, and sprinkled with 
water, double decomposition would result, and caustic soda 
and chloride of calcium would be formed. A mutual 
destruction takes place between the lime and salt, and 
birth is given to these new bodies. Caustic soda would 
be very hurtful to animals, even it afforded in small 
quantities. -It is a powerful caustic irritant. Chloride of 
calcium is a deliquescent salt used in the arts, and in 
medicines This also, would undoubtedly be harmful to 
animals. If no further chemical changes resulted, Mr. 
Metcalf’s lime and salt mixture upon hay, would certainly 
prove an unhappy discovery. But the two new bodies 
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tend strongly towards further changes; the caustic soda 
has a powerful appetite for carbonic acid, which it finds 
in the air diffused through the hay; a union is formed, 
and carbonate of soda results. But this is not all. Car- 
bonate of soda and chloride of calcium cannot remain 
separate,—they rush together, exchange ingredients, 
and lo! we get back to salt again; common salt and hard, 
insoluble carbonate of lime, remain in Mr. Metcalf’s hay- 
mow after the play of chemical affinities is fairly over. 

It is presumed that lime and salt mixed and strewn 
upon moist hay, would be influenced chemically in a way 
similar to that which takes place when they are mixed 
and sprinkled with water. It is possible, a body of hay 
being porous, wnegual diffusion of the carbonate of soda 
and chloride of calcium occurs from a point where they 
are formed, so that they do not unite. In this case car. 
bonate of soda and chloride of calcium remain in the hay 
instead of salt and carbonate of lime. It is not probable, 
however, that decomposition stops short of the ultimate 
results, —salt and chalk. 

With this view, no advantages result from mixing lime 
with salt in curing hay, as the production of chalk (car- 
bonate of lime) in connection with the salt, affords no 
additional preservative agent. All the gases involved in 
the changes are used in the new bodies formed, so that 
no agent of this nature is set free, to act as an antiseptic 
or destroyer of ferment. Hay treated in this way would 
be harmless to animals, as salt and chalk are perfectly 
innocuous. Very truly yours, 

Jas. R. NICHOLS. 


It will be understood from the above, that lime and 
salt are incompatible substances, so far as by their chem- 
ical changes any special preserving or antiseptic proper- 
ties are secured. Partially cured hay, treated in the mow 
with these articles, is practically unaffected by their 
presence. How then does it happen that green hay is 
preserved, when it has been applied? In the experiments 
made, it is probable the hay would have cured equally as 
well if the mixture had been withheld. Two mows of 
the same hay, stored under precisely the same conditions, 
one with the salts, the other without, would undoubtedly 
be found alike in the spring. We have long entertained 
the idea that hay is cured too long in the field. If grass 
is mown in the morning, after the dew is off, it may with 
safety be stored in barns in the afternoon, provided the 
day is clear and warm. ‘The influence of dew upon grass 
after it is cut and lying in the swarth, as affecting its 
preservation in the mow, is imperfectly understood. We 


intend to refer to this subject again. 
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Tur Bromipes.— Among the most important of the 
recent additions to materia medica, are the bromides of 
potassium and ammonium. The potassium salt is much 
the more largely employed. We publish, in another 
column of the Journal, an interesting communication 
from Dr. Sabin, in which the results of some experi- 
ments with the bromide of ammonium are presented. 
We have carefully observed the peculiar therapeutic 
influence of the potassium salt in experiments upon 
ourselyes and others, and are led to believe that much 
larger doses are borne with safety, and often required, 
than those given by some practitioners. In some 
cases of insomnia, where hypnotic effects are desired, 
small doses of five, ten, or even twenty grains, make 
no perceptible impression; by increasing to forty, or 
sixty, the desired effects are produced. We have not 
yet learned what a dangerous dose of either of these 
salts may be. They cannot be regarded as very hazard- 
ous, or deleterious, as, having been often used heroically, 
no record of injury has been made; at least, none has 
fallen under our notice. 

Bromine is an element of very poisonous and disa- 
greeable nature; but the mysterious modifying influence 
of the potassium in chemical combination is here ob- 
served, as also in the union of other elementary and 
compound bodies. 

One of the most singular and striking facts is the wide 
dissimilarity existing between the iodide and the bro- 
mide of the metal. Iodine and bromine are found asso- 
ciated together in nature, and they resemble each other 
in many physical characteristics. In the preparation 
of the salts, the methods of manipulation are the 
same; they obey the same laws of crystallization; they 
are alike in color and solubility; but in taste and 
therapeutic influence, they have nothing in common. 
It is important that the one should not be mistaken for 
the other in prescriptions. 


———t 


Tue DANGERS OF BENZINE.— Our lady readers should 
be informed that the liquid called benzine, which they 
use so freely for removing grease and stains from cloth- 
ing, is a very dangerous article. It is one of the sub- 
stances distilled from petroleum, and is highly volatile, 
inflammable, and, when the vapor is mixed with air, 
explosive. We have frequently been much alarmed, 
upon visiting neighbors and friends in the evening, to 
observe a phial of this fluid standing in close proximity 
with a lamp, or gas flame, and the odor pervading the 
room, A very small quantity is capable of doing irrep- 
arable mischief. he contents of a four-ounce phial, if 
overturned and vaporized, would render the air of a 
moderate-sized room explosive; or, if ignited, a whole 
family might be seriously burned, or lose their lives 
from it. It should never be used in the vicinity of 
flame; and it is important to remember, that through 
the medium of the escaping vapor, when the phial is 
uncorked, flame will leap to it through a space of sey- 
eral feet. Benzine is often sold under various fanciful 
names; and therefore any article procured from drug- 
gists for removing oil or grease from fabrics, should be 


handled with the utmost care. 
a 


Uc A terrible accident from benzine occurred in this 
city a few weeks since. Two women, at 106 Boylston 
Street, Miss Caroline Ware and Miss Eunice Weltz, were 
employed in cleaning furniture, using benzine for the 
purpose. An explosion occurred by the ignition of the 
vapor from a gas jet, which so burned the women as to 
cause their deaths. 


UnsvusPecTED INCENDIARIES. — There is often har- 
bored in dwellings, workshops, stores, etc., incendiaries 
not possessed of human hands, but which are fully as 
dangerous as the worst class of those who have them. 
These incendiaries exist in the form of rags, waste, or 
sawdust, saturated with oil; ashes in wooden receptacles, 
It should be distinctly under- 
stood by every housekeeper, and all others employed in 


charcoal, and matches. 


buildings, that oily rags, and substances of like nature, 
such as are used for cleaning lamps, are liable to become 
ignited spontaneously. Two buildings in this city have ~ 
been set on fire through this agency during the past 


month. Fresh charcoal is also capable’of absorbing so 
much oxygen from the air, as to spontaneously ignite. 
Three or four fires in buildings have come under our 
observation originating from this source. Charcoal — 
should be stored, if possible, in brick, or other fire- 

proof bins. Those housekeepers so careless as to store 

ashes in barrels, or boxes, almost deserve to meet with — 


the calamity of fire. Wood ashes are far more danger- 


a 
ous than those from mineral coal. A large number of — 
the disastrous fires which occur, could be prevented by ' 
the exercise of proper caution in the disposal of com- 


bustible substances in buildings. 


oe 


IS PHTHISIS CONTAGIOUS 7? 


The question whether consumption is a contagious 
disease is one of much importance. Some observing ; 
and careful medical men have very decided opinions 
Dr. William Budd, a well-known 
English physician, in an article published in the Lancet, 


remarks as follows: — - 


that it is contagious. 


<a 


“The following are the principal conclusions to which 
I have been led regarding phthisis and tubercle: 1. That 
tubercle is a true zymotic disease of specific nature, in 
the same sense as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, typhus, 
syphilis, etc., etc., are. 2. That, like these diseases, 
tubercle never originates spontaneously, but is perpetu- 
ated solely by the law of continuous succession. 3. That 
the tuberculous matter itself is (or includes) the specific — 
morbific matter of the disease, and constitutes the mate- 
rial by which phthisis is propagated from one person to 
another, and disseminated through society. 4. That the 
deposits of this matter are, therefore, of the nature of 
an eruption, and bear the same relation to the disease, 
phthisis, as the ‘yellow matter’ of typhoid fever, for 
instance, bears to typhoid fever. 5. That, by the de- 
struction of this matter on its issue from the body, by 
means of proper chemicals, or otherwise, seconded by r 
good sanitary conditions, there is reason to hope that — 
we may, eventually and possibly, at no very distant time, 
rid ourselves entirely of this fatal scourge.” : 


ot 


If consumption is communicable from one person to — 


a 


another, if it is disease of a zymotic character, its 


spread can certainly be arrested, and its fatality con- j 


trolled. 
probably throw much light upon a subject of moment- 


Earnest investigation in this direction will — 


ous interest to the human race. 


—= > 


ADULTERATION OF LARD.— The adulteration of lard 
in this country has reached an extent hardly suspected _ 
by dealers and consumers. The adulterating materials — 
are water, terra alba, paraffine, etc.; and there ‘are large 
establishments in some of the cities where this fraud is 
carried on. We have recently examined specimens in 
the hands of dealers, which was adulterated to the 
extent of 30 per cent. Large quantities of the Western — 
lard offered for sale in the market, holds from 10 to 
20 per cent of water. The purchase of lard mixed — 
with water subjects the purchaser to great loss; and 
the fraud demands the immediate attention of those 
A 


who consume the article. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY, 
_ 0 Rassia has about seven hundred and fifty gold 
} 


imines, which give employment to sixty thousand men, 
lvomen, and children, and yield twenty-four tons of the 


lorecious metals, annually. 


| Cryolite, the mineral found in Greenland, and from 
which soda alkali is manufactured extensively in this 
‘country, bids fair to become of great industrial value. 
|Nineteen thousand tons were shipped from the company’s 
wharf in 1866. England, however, as yet, leads in the 
soda manufacture, having during the past "year converted 
the enormous amount of 280,000 tons of salt into alkali. 


| The important process of washing is carried on m 
\nature upon a large scale, as well as in families. Rain 
lwater, in its descent, first washes the air, then vegetation, 
lthen the ground, and the impure water passes into the 


great ocean basins in huge volumes. 


Plants which live in the ground, and seem to know the 
|proper constituents for their well-being, are the best 


/chemists, as far as regards the choice of their elements. 
| 


Dyspepsia is a disease which should be studied froma 
-\chemical point of view, as the function of digestion is 


‘intimately dependent upon strictly chemical changes. 


| Gas consumers should remember that when the gas is 
poor and thin, the volume passing the metre is increased, 
so that a larger sum is paid for an imperfect article than 
for that which is rich, or of standard quality. 


Coal ashes, from stoves where considerable wood is 
used for kindling, is worth saving for fertilizing pur- 


poses. 


| The English nation express alarm not only at the 
\prospective exhaustion of their coal deposits, but at the 
jexhaustion of guano at the Cinchas Islands, It is appar- 
ent that the time is not far distant when the last cargo 
of the precious bird excrement will leave those islands, 
‘and then, alas! for British husbandry. There is comfort 
lin the fact, however, that guano has been found in Pata- 
‘gonia, California, the islands of Baker and Jervis, the 
/Coral Islands, and Bolivia. ‘The quality is not equal to 
‘that brought from the Cinchas. 


The immense deposits of silver in Nevada were dis- 
‘covered by accident. A man named Talcott was hauling 
wood from the hillside, and struck upon a vein of metal- 
| liferous quartz. The mineral proved to be argentiferous, 
' and formed part of what is now known as the Comstock 
Ledge. This was in 1862. One hundred millions in 
silver have since been taken from the silver rock exposed 


by the wheels of Talcott’s wood-wagon. 
a 


CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANESE.— We have suc- 
ceeded in preparing a double salt of iron and manganese 
‘in the form of citrate. It is in beautiful scales of a rich 
- Each 
one hundred grains contains seventy-five of citrate of 


ruby-red color, resembling the citrate of iron. 


| iron, and twenty-five of citrate of manganese. A dose of 
eight grains of the salt would afford six of iron, and two 


} 


| of manganese. It is perfectly and readily soluble in cold 
water or sirup, forming a rich, clear, red solution, of a 
| pleasant chalybeate taste. 

The therapeutical influence of manganese in association 
ie iron, is of a marked character, and we think this 
elegant form of presenting the remedy will meet with 
the approval of physicians. 

ete kT 
(> Pure vaccine matter from kine may be obtained of 
Dr. Cutter, 13 Pemberton Square, this city. 


Wedicine und Pharmacy. 


BROMIDE OF AMMONIUM, 
Editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


In your November number of the Journal, I find an 
article on the Bromides of Ammonia and Potassium, 
asking for the experience of any who may have used 
these medicines. I have used them both, and like the 
ammonia much the best, for the reason it is a stimulant; 
while that of potassium is a sedative; and in most cases 
of nervous wakefulness, there is great debility attending 
it, requiring stimulants and tonics instead of sedatives. 
Both will, in most cases, cause sleep; but with potassium 
the sleep will be followed with great prostration and lan- 
guor; while with ammonia they are strengthened and 
refreshed. 

The following case will illustrate : — 

Mrs. W., aged 45, of a nervous lymphatic tempera- 
ment, after the death of a very promising son of 14 
years, sank into a condition of nervous prostration; no 
sleep, no desire for food; was able to sit up, or lay on 
the lounge; said she was not sick, but could not eat, or 
sleep; had no pain. After trying opium, morphine, vale- 
rian, hyoscyamus, etc., without any beneficial results, I 
gave bromide of ammonia in 16-grain doses on going to 
bed, which made her sleep, feeling the next morning 
very much refreshed. ‘This was continued several days 
with the same beneficial result. After she had taken it 
some days, at the suggestion of a neighboring physician, 
I gave her the bromide of potassium as follows : — 
ee ea 

% iv. 

Dose: Tablespoonful three times a day. This took 
away all her life and ambition; attended with general 
languor, and great feeling of prostration, which, I fear, 
had it been continued, might have proved fatal. I 
changed back to the ammonia with good results; and 
had the satisfaction of seeing my patient, in a few days, 
able to take a journey to the sea-shore. 

In a case of delirium tremens in a woman, where she 
had not slept in several nights, after trying opium with 
no sleep, I gave the ammonia, which made her sleep, 
waking refreshed, and soon recovered. 

In a severe case of typhoid fever, which, after running 
14 days, took a favorable turn, and four weeks after the 
first attack, she being able to sit up, sitting in a room 
without a fire, took cold, and had a heavy chill, which 
brought on a relapse which was much worse than the first 
attack, attended with great delirium, flightiness, no sleep, 
and, in fact, raving like a maniac; the pulses some of 
the time running as high as 160 per minute, and some of 
the time so feeble we could scarcely count them. I gave 
her opium, quinine, and brandy, in hopes to quiet and 
make her sleep; but she got no sleep. The raving grew 
worse, and it seemed she must soon sink from exhaus- 


R Bromide of potassium ...... 
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tion. I then tried the bromide ammonia as follows: — 
R Bromide of ammonia ...... « 388 
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Dose: ablespoonful every two hours till she sleeps. 
After taking four doses, she went to sleep, and slept 
about four hours; was waked during the time, and took 
a little beef tea; then went to sleep again After this, I 
gave her a teaspoonful every four hours, which kept her 
quiet, and she slept most of the time for two days, waking 
rational, and taking some nourishment; and from that 
time commenced to convalesce. In several other cases in 
which I have used this remedy, have had a good result. 

A neighboring physician of mine, of very corpulent 
proportions — weighing about 300 pounds — was troubled 
with turns of dizziness, when he would almost fall, and 
would have to seek some place to lie down when they 
came on. After taking some alterative and aperients, 
he took the bromide of potassium. In describing his 
feelings to me when taking it, he said he had no ambi- 
tion for anything; did not care for anybody or anything; 
was perfectly listless and careless of all things around 
him; or, as the school-boy expression is, ‘‘ Don’t care 
whether school keeps or not.” With this effect from the 
potassium, while that from the ammonia was so refresh- 
ing and stimulating, I have been led to give my preference 
to the latter. 

If you consider these views worth publishing, you are 
at liberty todo so, Yours truly, 

It. H. Sasin, M. D., West Troy, N. Y. 


BABIES’ FOOD. 

There is an unusual interest manifested among physi- 
cians and chemists in regard to the best substitutes for 
mothers’ milk in the rearing of infants. Professor Liebig 
perhaps more than any other, has contributed to awaken 
The London Medical Times and Gazette 
published recently an interesting article, from which we 


this interest. 


make some extracts. 


Of milk, we have that of the ass, goat, and cow. Asses’ 
milk is by general consent the best substitute for the 
woman’s for most delicate children; and, dear as it is, it 
is well worth the money. ‘lhe goat’s is a rich milk with 
a strong curd, and only adapted for robust children. The 
milk of the cow is, of course, the staple. And whilst for 
general purposes it is quite right that milk should be 
brought from any distant part of the country, it must be 
confessed that a few cows should be kept in town in hot 
weather, that their milk may reach the baby part of the 
population fresh, unshaken, and just as yielded by the 
animal. But cows’ milk is too rich in curd for the human 
baby, whose muscular movements are almost confined to 
breathing, crying, and the heart’s action. So it must be 
thinned, and the simplest way is the common one of add- 
ing au equal part of water (the water being gradually 
diminished as the child grows older) and a small quantity 
of white sugar. It is a refinement to use the sugar of 
milk, instead of common cane sugar, but whether there 
is anything gained we never could satisfy ourselves. 

The test of any kind of baby’s food is found in the fact 
that the child thrives, that it is satisfied after its meals, 
not subject to fits of pain in the stomach and flatulence, 
nor yet to fits of colic in the bowels, and that the resid- 
uum, which is generally produced upon a napkin for 
inspection, does not show undigested food. All these 
things are self-evident. A child ought regularly to grow, 
to be plump, and to gain in weight every week; and if it 
do not, something is wrong. Secondly: the child ought 
to be satisfied and go to sleep after its food; but here the 
young practitioner ought to be aware of one physiological 
tact — when a child is in pain in the abdominal organs, 
it often displays insatiable hunger, has a tendency to suck 
greedily, and this though the stomach and bowels may 
be loaded with undigested food. Ignorant nurses kill 
many achild by inattention to this point. The child | 
cries after food; therefore they say the food is not good 
enough, “the milk does not satisfy,” etc., and forthwith 
they give the child some half-solid pap, and dose the 
mother with over-rich food and alcohol. A purgative 
dose of oil is the best remedy when a baby is unreasonably 
hungry after food; castor oil is generally used, but any 
oil or soft fat will answer the purpose. The old custom 
of giving a bit of the fat of pig is founded on reason and 
experience. Lastly: the practical fact remains, that no 
undigested food ought to be found in a baby’s napkin. 
Any mother may be taught that lumps of curd and mas- 
ses of undigested starch can give the child no nourish- 
ment, but decompose in the bowels, and cause first pain, 
next diarrhea. A healthy baby’s napkin should not be 
offensive —of course, it has a faint peculiar odor, but 
certainly it does uot stink, and if it do, either improper 
food has been given, or proper food has not been digested. 

In other cases, in order to diminish the proportion of 
curd, it is useful to give eream diluted with new milk and 
water; and, to prevent the curd of cows’ milk from coal- 
escing into hard lumps in the stomach and passing undi- 
gested, the milk may not only be diluted with water, but 
with effervescing soda-water (this is called artificial asses’ 
milk) or potass-water, or lime-water. Sometimes a very 
little of the solution of magnesia is added. 

But this purpose (7. e., the making the curd softer and 
more digestible) is generally effected by mixing it with 
cereal food or the starches. Theoretically speaking, we 
do not want the nitrogeneous elements of the cereals, 
because the cow’s milk contains enough of them. Hence, 
arrowroot or sago may suffice, if it be understood that 
the child is to live upon the milk, and that these starchy 
elements are superadded to modify the milk, and not to 
be substitutes for it. Still, general experience is in favor 
of some cereal. Barley-water made from pearl barley, 
and mixed with an equal part of milk, is an admirable 
food for most children. Robinson’s patent barley de- 
serves praise. Oatmeal gruel and milk azrees well with 
the robust. Brown and Polson’s preparation of maize, 
and the muaizena, seem favorite preparations. On the 
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whole, however, wheat tends to displace the other cereals. 
The flour of wheat is often baked or boiled, and when so 
cooked is boiled afresh with water and milk. Or it is 
made into biscuits, of which Robb’s, Lemann’s, the Nor- 
wich knobs, “ tops and bottoms,” and rusks, are popular 
samples; or into a farinaceous food —that is, a powder 
composed of wheat flour or biscuit, with or without 
admixture of other cereals, and already acted on by heat, 
so as to require little or no cooking (Hard’s, Neave’s, etc.). 

This is the place to notice ‘‘ Liebig’s soup,”’ a compound 
of milk, wheaten flour, and malt, with a small quantity 
of bicarbonate of potass. The object of the mait is to 
convert the starch of the wheat into sugar, and so to save 
the stomach the trouble of that process; whilst the cow’s 
milk is enriched with the phosphates of the wheat and 
the added alkali. Vhe thanks of society at large are due 
to Liebig, not only for the care and patience with which 
he has worked this idea out, and the liberality with which 
he published it, but likewise for the impetus which it has 
given to the study of the whole subject of infant food in 
connection with mortality. 

The original recipe prescribes 4 ounce of wheaten flour, 


4 ounce of ground malt, and 74 grains of bicarbonate of 


potash, to ke well mixed with 1 ounce of water; then 5 
ounces of cows’ milk are added, the whole is heated 
gently till it thickens; then it is removed from the fire, 
stirred till the starch is converted into sugar, as indicated 
by the liquid becoming thin, again boiled and stirred for 
some minutes, and lastly strained. For use, this requires 
to be much diluted for young babies, less for older ones. 
es + * * * 

As for results. We believe that of any six infants one 
would refuse to swallow it; one would take it without 
benefit; but that the remaining two thirds would take it 
greedily and thrive on it. We have known it put a stop 
to so many of the miseries arismg from undigested or 
indigestible food, that it has, we think, already earned for 
itself a permanent place. What form of it will ultimately 
be the favorite is another question. 

The objections to Licbig’s food in its common form are, 
first, the time, trouble and nicety —it cannot be prepared 
in less than twenty minutes, and not every nursemaid or 
mother has the intelligence necessary. Secondly, there 
is the considerable amount of indigestible husk, often 
very difficult to separate by straining, and consisting of 
spicula that look very formidable to any tender mucous 
membrane. Thirdly, as a theoretical objection, we 
mention its too saccharine nature and the absence of fat. 

The first objection has been met by Savory and Moore, 
who have put together and prepared the ingredients in 
such a way that they only need the addition of water and 
milk, and no straining nor boiling Mr. Mellin’s prepa- 
ration, if it can be got, of course avoids all trouble of 
cooking ; and we may say that the malt he uses is most 
scrupulously cleansed from husk. There is also to be 
procured at Mr. Van Abbot’s a preparation called “ Lie- 
big’s Food for Infants, concentrated,” the invention of 
Mr. Ed. Leeflund, chemist, of Stuttgart; it is a thick 
sirup, containing a concentrated solution of the wheat 
and malt elements. It has, when mixed with milk in due 
proportion, 1 sweet, somewhat empyreumatic, bitter taste, 
and this is the general character of the food, however 
prepared; but there is a distinct acid treacly re-action in 
Mr. Leeflund’s sirup. Mr. Mellen has made an extract 
in the form of granular powder, soluble in cold water, 
very palatable, free from acidity, and much more portable 
than Leeflund’s sirup. Lastly, we must notice the very 
ingenious malt biscuits made by Spiking, of Dover Street; 
these contain the malt and wheaten flour in the form ofa 
biscuit; of course they are portable, aud keep any time, 
and require no more cooking than Robb’s or any other 
nursery biscuit. * * Me * * 

We have now, we trust, set forth a pretty general view 
of infants’ food, and shall add but three or four practical 
hints: —1. The advantage of adding cream from time to 
time, especially if the baby is constipated. Want of fat 
is the cardinal defect in Liebig’s soup. 2. The expe- 
diency of adding a small quantity of some aromatic water 
to all infants’ food, such as dill, anise, etc. There is a 
very popular food in some counties, consisting of equal 
parts of barley-water and milk, with one teaspoonful of 
good brandy to the pint. Bad for the babies’ livers, some 
would say; but no harm is found in practice. 3. The 
\xpediency of giving delicate children small quantities 
of pure gravy or beef-tea sweetened, or a few grains of 
raw meat ground to a pulp. If these agree, a child is 


almost safe. 4. No one kind of food can agree with all 
children. It has provoked us to see children dying on a 
diet which did not suit them, without an effort to shift 
and combine various elements till the right thing could 
be found. 45. The importance of teaching the poor that 
food for babies should be thin, and that a thin food may 
be more nutritious than a thick one. 


—— er 


OPIUM AND ITS ALKALOIDS. 
BY JAMES R, NICHOLS, M.D. 


Opium must certainly be regarded as the most extraor- 
dinary of all vegetable productions. Containing, as it 
does, a large number of substances which have been 
examined, studied, and experimented with for centuries, 
it is indeed surprising that so little is known regarding 
their separate or combined physiological action. Every 
physician is presumed to be familiar with opium; and, in 
active practice, it is relied upon more than any other 
drug; and yet, in many important particulars, the views 
of medical men do not harmonize regarding its value in 
specific diseases, 

The recent experiments of M. Bernard, as reported to 
the College of France, entirely controvert some generally 
entertained opinions regarding the physiological effects 
of the alkaloids of opium, and awaken a new interest 
in one or more which have hitherto received but little 
attention. 

The six principles of opium, morphine, narceine, codeine, 
narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, contain or embrace the 
soporific and toxicological powers of the drug, and each 
exert separate and peculiar effects upon the system. The 
first three are soporifics, and induce sleep; the three lat- 
ter have no properties of this nature, and are as distinct 
in their physiological influence as if belonging to another 
and quite distinct class of plants. Further: the sleep 
induced by the three first-named substances is peculiar 
Morphine, narceine, codeine, each produce a characteris- 
tic sleep; and this is one of the most interesting and 
important points brought out by the researches of M. 
Bernard. 

Briefly stated, morphine may be said to produce a very 
profound sleep; yet there is a certain degree of sensibility 
in the patient while under its influence. The brain is 
sensitive to sudden noises; if the extremities are pinched, 
it is made evident that they are alive to pain; a sudden 
light introduced before the eyes awakens the patient. 
Upon awakening, there is often a peculiar haggard 
appearance, which may last only for a moment. The 
sleep, at best, is quite unlike the natural, and, although 
a great relief to the suffering, is far from being satisfactory 
to physician or patient. 

he sleep produced by codeine is less profound. Men 
and animals under its influence are easily aroused. There 
is a certain tranquillity or calmness produced, but imper- 
fect sleep. The effect of codeine may be said to be an 
exaggeration of the excitability or half conscious-sleep of 
morphine. The most remarkable difference between the 
physiological effects of the two principles is seen upon 
awakening. The patientawakes from morphine inakind 
of fright, with the posterior extremities haif paralyzed, 
and with considerable intellectual disturbance. From 
codeine, he awakes quite free from these unpleasant 
symptoms; his mind is comparatively clear; and, in a 
measure, the patient is tree from heavy stupor. 

The sleep produced by narceine partakes of the nature 
of that from morphine and that from codeine. M. Ber- 
nard asserts that narceine has greater power of producing 
sleep than any other element of opium. Since the publica- 
tion of his paper, presented to the French Academy, the 
writer has experimented somewhat extensively with nar- 
ceine, and the results, carefully observed, do not fully 
sustain the views of the distinguished author. It is im- 
portant that alleged extraordinary results, in the use or 
trial of new agents, should be extensively examined and 
tested before implicit faith is reposed in them. The 
writer has experimented upon himself and others, under 
circumstances of health and disease, with narceine; and, 
while results do not fully sustain M. Bernard’s estimate 
of the alkaloid, it is certain that the views hitherto enter- 
tained regarding it are erroneous. The pure alkaloid, in 
doses of one quarter and one half grain, produced no 
appreciable effect; increased to a full grain, its soporific 
influence was felt; and in large doses, a calm sleep in- 
duced. The sleep i is so like the natural, that it is difficult 


to decide, upon awakening, whether, after all, it was not | 
due to natural causes, rather than to the drug. Patients 
in a wakeful condition, who have slept, after having had | 
administered, either by sub-cutaneous injection or the 
stomach, from one half to one anda half grains of nar- 
ceine, are inclined to doubt the efficacy of the remedy, | 
All the functions are found in a condition perfectly _ 
normal, and, consequently, the sleep is inn ae 
accidental rather than induced causes, a 

The statement, in text-books and works upon materia 
medica, that narceine is practically an inert substance, is 
erroneous; and also the assertion of M. Bernard, that, in 
equal doses, animals are made to sleep more profoundly 
by narceine than by the other alkaloids of opium, it is 
believed, will be found not strictly correct. It must be 
conceded that narceine, as a component of opium, plays” 
an important part in the aggregate influence it exerts” 
upon the system. Although present in only minute 
quantity, it probably modifies the action of both morphin 
and codeine, so far as their soporific influence extends 
and also it may in some degree hold in check or mitigat 
the influence of the more deleterious bodies, narcotine, 
papaverine, thebaine, { 

As an isolated body, it can never (however valuable it 
may be) have a very wide field of usefulness, owing to— 
the small percentage found in opium and the difticulties 
of its isolation. ‘The cost of production will prevent its 
general employment. a | 

The study of the different properties of the different 
active agents found in opium, leads to the conclusion that 
the combination, as elaborated by nature, has many 
advantages over any one separated from other of its 
associates. ” 

By this, we are not to understand that morphine, or nar- 
ceine, are not of great value by themselves, but that the 
modifying influence of each upon the other renders the 
drug, when purified from its useless or poisonous con- 
stituents, a compound remedy of superlative excellence 
in a vast number of diseases. e: 

Leaving out of view all other therapeutical uses of | 
opium, its power of inducing sleep, allaying nervous | 
irritation, tranquillizing the excited brain, — these are its 
great and important qualities; and to best meet the num- 
erous cases which come under the care of the physician 
ought not the three great soporitic agents, morphin 
codeine, narceine, be retained, that they may act con 
jointly? The first 1s capable of striking a blow, perhaps, 
necessarily harsh, which is modified by the milder and 
more genial influence of codeine and narceine. % 

Some empirical solutions of opium haye long been used | 
by many physicians. They differ from the standard 
officinal preparations only in mode of manufacture, by 
which is removed some of the extraneous properties and _ 
interfering constituents found in the drug. 

It has been supposed, by those who have carefully ; 
studied the physiological effects of opium, that, ussociat- _ 
ing with the ethereal and aqueous extract, other nervines 
or anodynes increased its soporific or tranquillizing ~ 
power. With this view, compound spirits of ether, vale- : 
rian, etc., have been combined and used with alleged % 
success in hospitals and private practice. 

The unpleasant taste of both these substances, together 
with the fact that they atfect unfavorably large numbers — 
of nervous patients, must preclude the general use of 
any such combinations. 

The revised edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia fortu- 
nately contains a formala for a preparation of opium, 
which fully meets all the desirable ends contemplated in” 
this communication. It is called Tinctura Opii. Deodo- 
rata; and in its preparation an aqueous solution is first 
obtained which holds all the normal soporific constitu- 
ents, morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, 
lignin, earthy matter, ete.; and then, with the use of echer 
and alcohol, most of the narcotine, papay erine, thebuine, — e 
gum, bassoren, and albumen are removed. 

It is to be regretted that the name Infusum Opii Diode 
aratum was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch ~ 
as it is effectively a w atery solution, and uot a tincture. 

In order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil 
perfectly all those desirable ends of which it is capable — 
the opium used should be accurately assayed, in order — 
that perfect uniformity be maintained in the preparation. 
Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely in the 
amount of morphine salts en ee that no preparation 
can be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained 
strength. The great danger arising from the use 
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ether, and the want of suitable apparatus and experience, 
} causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to rest under the 
| disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 


| ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those 
jhaving competent knowledge and suitable laboratory 


: . e 3 s 
\) appliances to render it accurate and reliable. 


The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, 
equal to about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 
If much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fil- 
/teen, or twenty-five drops more may be required. A 
pleasant tranquillity and calmness is usually produced by 
the minimum dose; but in some cases, to complete the 
effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of the dose is 
required. 

The advantages of this preparation are, that the cere- 
bral disturbance, constipation, and other unpleasant con- 
sequences resulting from the use of opium, in the usual 
forms, are entirely, or in a great measure, avoided. 

This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce 
soporific and anodyne effects, when others could not be 
/ administered with safety ; and, therefore, it is calculated 
‘to meet a want long felt by every physician in active 
| practice. 


——— > 


MotIstuRE AND MortTatity. — Rain, on the whole, 
‘would seem to exert a kindly and healthy influence. 
'There is nothing very deadly in it. It may occasion 
catarrhs and rheumatic complaints, but these are curable 
with a little management and medicine. And we are 
‘apt to put to its credit the washing away of many of the 
|most injurious causes of disease by a good flushing of the 
sewers. Summer diarrhea, cholera, and typhoid fever. 
would be likely to be greatly lessened by a copious rain 
‘fall. So says the London Lancet; and an examination of 
la metereological and mortality chart for last year shows 
\that in this city the deaths from all diseases were fewest 
‘in numbers during times when the number of inches of 
‘rain was the greatest. Dr. Trench, the medical ofticer 
of health for Liverpool, has satisfied himself by a series 
of careful observations, extending over a number of 
lyears, that there is an inverse ratio between the amount 
of rain and the amount of mortality from infantile sum- 
mer diarrhea. To the same effect are the tables given 
by Mr. McPherson, illustrating the relations of moisture 
ito the mortality of cholera in Calcutta. According to 
‘these tables, the least mortality from cholera in Calcutta 
occurs in the months of July, August, and September, 
)which are emphatically the wet mouths. 


a 


At the regular annual meeting of the St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy, held Oct. 14, 1867, the following persons 
‘were elected officers for the ensuing year: — F. Semewald, 
President; Theodore Kall, lst Vice-President; M. W. 
Alexander, 2d Vice-President; E. P. Walsh, Recording 
‘Secretary; Nahest Perrium, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Charles L. Lips, M. D., Treasurer. 


Gleanings 
FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


Non-Contacion oF CHoLera.—Dr. Shrimpton, of 
London, has offered himself to the International Medi- 
|ral Congress as a subject for any experiments to prove 
the non-contagion of cholera. He volunteers to sleep 
‘with a patient in the algid stage, to inspire the breath of 
\the patient, and to inoculate himself with any of the 
jexcretions of the patient. Hares and mice inoculated 
‘with the excreta of cholera patients, are said to have 
jlied with the disease; and Dr. Shrimpton must have 
strong faith in his theory, to submit himself to such 
oroofs. 


REVULSIVE AND SOOTHING LINIMENT, — LABORDE, 


ap ignVill. 
- Zi, 


Essence of turpentine, or gin. . , 
Chloroform and laudanum, each , , 


Mix and shake. 

An excellent application in neuralgic and localized 
nuseular pains; in “stitches in the side;” sciatica, 
umbago, etc. Rub the painful spot three or four times 
. day with a flannel soaked in the liniment. Sometimes 
t may be neceesary to leave the flannel on the seat of 
yain; or, in some cases, to replace it by a flaxseed meal 
roultice. — L’ Union Medicale. 


ais 4 


INTERMARRIAGES.— The discussion of a pamphlet 
upon the results of intermarriages, at the Société de 
Medecine, of Paris, elicited some remarks from M. 
Peter, interesting and valuable as containing the opin- 
ion of Trousseau. If a robust and haudsome young man 
marry his own cousin, equally healthy, young, and hand- 
some, their children will have the best of chances for 
inheriting the characteristics of their parents. If, how- 
ever, an uncle marry his niece, although there are no 
hereditary defects in the family, disproportion of the 
ages is injurious to the offspring. But if a feeble and 
delicate young man marry a cousin equally feeble and 
delicate, it is evident that the prospects of the offspring 
are poor indeed. ‘Thus, if consanguineous marriages are 
injurious, it is because the hereditary imperfections, like 
factors, when multiplied into themselves, produce their 
squares. There is a family of Jews at Amsterdam who 
have intermarried for centuries, yet their physique is 
superb. Statistics bearing upon this question are value- 
less, as they can give no idea of the hereditary antece- 
dents or physical condition of the parties. 


EARTH, INSTEAD OF WATER CLOSETS.— The compara- 
tive merits of different kinds of water-closets are being 
discussed in England, and many sanitarians express a 
strong preference for the earth-closet. These have been 
in use six months on Baron Rothschild’s estate, at Hal- 
ton, and have served 800 people. Cesspools of brick, t6 
be cleared out once in three months, or at longer inter- 
vals, have been adopted. Mr. Moules’ self-acting closets 
are used; and by these a pound and a half of dried earth 
is thrown in at the moment a person rises from the seat. 
The soil, when removed, is taken to the earth-shed and 
redried, to be again passed through the closet; it is said, 
that this operation may be repeated six or eight times, 
with cumulative power of fertilization and obvious econ- 
omy of earth and transport. A small kiln is necessary 
for winter drying. It is said, that no part of the opera- 
tion is disagreeable; and that the villagers are grateful 
for such an addition to their health and comfort. 

THE discovery of the law of gravitation is now 
claimed for Pascal, who died in 1662; whereas, Sir 
Isaac Newton’s discovery dates from 1665. The au- 
thenticity of the letters proving this is to be deter- 
mined by chemical tests, etc. 


Sore Nrppies. — Dr. Blacqiueres says, in the Journal 
des Connaissances Medicales, that three or four applica- 
tions of the following compound cure this complaint: 
Cocoa butter, 150 grains; extract of rhatany, 10 grains. 

Ircu# In Dexicatr Sx1ns.— Hebra, of Vienna, uses the 
following application : Petroleum and spirit, each 3 i; bal- 
sam ot Peru, 31; oil of rosemary and lavender, each Ixv. 


Formulae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


Epiror JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY.—Since the medical 
profession is invited to contribute favorite formule for 
your valuable little paper, I subjoin the following as my 
first contribution. JI am in the habit of using these com- 
binations in my practice with excellent results where 
they are indicated : — 

OINTMENT FOR ITCHING AND SCALY CUTANEOUS 
ERUPTIONS, 


1s Catach ew a mcieeuss opie ee oimlatesukhy eetiel ae, 11, 
Sulphate copper rs ie fs os so es «es OF ihe 
Alo y 3 1s AS aA ofan ss ee sitet oa Save Be 
Resin a sass 7s. 6: bie olka bia meshe™, Fabivate teat 


Reduce to a very fine powder, and mix with olive oil to 
the consistence of athin paste. It is singularly efficacious 
in allaying the itching and healing the eruption. 

FOR SPASMODIC ASTHMA, 


kK Diluted hydrocyanicacid . ...... 388, 
Tinct. lobelia . . . . tems emia) 4) Ills 
Syrup Scille comp. «. . «6 « « « « « X83 
Spts.lavendercomp. . » » »« « « « « « 43 iii. 
SMrupisinip. is + 8 tenis weet eee ss, SA 


M. One teaspoonful to be taken as the attack is com- 
coming on, and repeated within an hour if not fully 
relieved. 

DIAPHORETIC AND SEDATIVE IN FEVERS. 


RR Sptesnitredulon ee is wa see 3 88. 
Spte. mindérerl! Cee aka ots 8 3 i. 88. 
Fluid ext. gelseminum ....... Zi 


M. Give a teaspoonful every two hours. In pleurisy, 
from twenty to thirty minims of Tinct. of Aconite root 
may be substituted for the gelseminum with advantage, 
carefully watching its effects. 


FOR DYSENTERY. 


R Opii pulv., Gum camphor, Rhei, carb., 
ONTRONIDVOAY a 6” se” 


F grs. xii. 
irc AS, Gott, Se ee ee 


grs. Xxiv. 
Mix and divide into twelve powders. One to be given 

every three or four hours. IrA D. Brown, M. D. 
Weedsport, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1867. 


Sanp Soap.—This soap is of a grayish color, heavy, 
flinty, rough to the touch, feeling like sandstone when 
the hand is passed over it, and, when rubbed between the 
fingers, abandons its sandy constituents, the granules 
becoming apparent to the sight. It is made by melting. 
any of the white soaps, and, while in paste, thoroughly 
incorporating therewith seven or eight per cent of finely 
sifted white sand. As soon as it is quite cold, it is taken 
from the frame and cut into tablets, or moulded into 
balls. Porcelain clay, sulphate of baryta, pounded pum- 
ice stone, etc., may be substituted for the sand. 


To Ciprer DrinkeRs.— After your cider has become 
“hard,” or sour in the spring, or summer, you may con- 
vert it into a delicious beverage by adding two pounds of 
strained honey per gallon; after it is dissolved, let it 
stand in a moderately warm place until minute bubbles 
rise around the sides of the vessel, when it should be 
tightly bottled, and left in a cool cellar for several weeks. 
It is then more delicate to the palate and more whole- 
some to the stomach, than much of the falsely-called 
champagne of the American market. 


‘THe Arr TREATMENT. —M. Boisson has introduced a 
method of treating superficial wounds by a jet, of air from 
the common bellows, immediately forming a dried film 
over the exposed flesh, beneath which healing is greatly 
facilitated and other obvious advantages secured. Burns 
which have removed the skin may be treated advan- 
tageously in this way. 


GREASE STAINS IN SiLk,—A sure and safe way to 
remove grease stains from silks is to rub the spot quickly 
with brown paper; the friction will soon draw ont the 
grease; or, lay the silk upon a table with an ironing- 
blanket under it, the right side of the silk downwards; 
put a piece of brown paper on the top, and apply a flat- 
iron just hot enough to scorch the paper. We have found 
this receipt more efficacious than any scouring-drops ever 
compounded. 


CuARCOAL has been tried in fattening fowls, with 
marked advantage; the difference in weight produced 
amounting to fifteen or twenty per cent, besides a decided 
advantage in tenderness and flavor. The charcoal was 
pulverized and mixed with the food, about a gill daily to 
one turkey, and also left free on the ground. 


Ir one four-hundredth part of iodine is added to sul- 
phur heated to about 180 deg. cent. (365 deg. Fah.), and 
the mixture poured on a slab of porcelain, there results 
a material which retains for some time a remarkable elas- 
ticity. It possesses a metallic lustre and takes impres- 
sions with great fidelity. 


Errects or ALconoLr.— Experiments made by Drs. 
Ringer and Rickards on men and animals, go to show 
that the temperature of the body falls nearly as fast after 
the use of alcohol in doses suflicient to produce intoxica- 
tion, as after death itself. The facility with which drunk- 
ards freeze to death, is explained by this fact. Dr. Jolly 
declares, that an increasing tendency towards mental 
disease has been generated by the increasing consump- 
tion of spirits. Official reports show, that the abuse of 
alcohol accounts for one fifth of the insanity in France. 


BLACKING For LEATHER.—A good blacking for leather, 
which is much less injurious than that which is made 
with sulphuric acid, may be prepared as follows: 

Take of bone black, or animal charcoal, one oz.; coarse 
brown sugar, 3 0z.; olive oil, one teaspoonful; sour ale, 
one gill. Warm them gently together, stirring con- 
stantly during the time. This gives an excellent and 
fine polish, and is very cheap. 


FOR EPILEPTIC FITS, 


R Potass bromide... ...+. sie ce. e %Vis 
Bromide ammonium . .... +6 « « Dii. 
Bi-Carb. potass. . « . . 6 © e « grs. XV. 
Tinct. columbe@: «, s.i6: apy 50 dau 6.0 3 iss. 
PA. Quite COUT oe hele iMeruen erm. ¢| . /R lis 


M. Dose: O easpoonful in three teaspoonfuls of 
water, to be taken during meals. 
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si Caer ames Local Anzsthesia and Atomization of Liquids, 
BRECIAL MNS TRUGILON priik thelueek ‘by sted pero 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. a oe 


ial compliance with the desire of the profession, as 

indicated by the resolutions of the Convention of Teachers 
at Cincinnati in May last, unanimously indorsed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at its subsequent meeting, that the 
Standard of Medical Education in this country should be raised 
and its limits extended, the undersigned have associated them- 
selyes together for the purpose of giving instruction in their 
respective departments to advanced students and to physicians 
who may be desirous of fitting themselves for special practice. 

It is thought that this action will be appreciated by those in- 
tending to visit Europe, whocan do so to better advantage after 
mastering the details of a special department, as well as by 
those who are unable to go abroad, and are yet anxious to avail 
themselves of every opporunity of reaching the same plane with 
their more fortunate neighbors. There seems little reason why 
much the same instruction cannot be afforded at home that is 
now sought in Europe, and sought to so little purpose by those 
unacquainted with foreign languages, 

It is thought, also, that there are many general practitioners 
who will be glad to refresh their memories after years of en- 
grossing labor. 

The courses will be delivered during the winter term of the 
Medical College, at such hours as will not interfere with the 
collegiate curriculum. 

At the summer session it is intended, with the assistance of 
additional instructors, to coyer the whole range of legitimate 
specialties. 

Fee for each course, $25. The classes will be limited, and 
certificates of attendance will be issued at the close of the term. 

HeNrY G. CLARK, M. D. (Bowdoin College), Surgeon to 


the Massachusetts General Hospital, Lecturer on Public Hy- 
giene and Medical Jurisprudence, 

Horatio R. Storer, M. D. (Harvard University), Pupil of 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, and Professor in Berkshire Medical 
College. Lecturer on the Diseases of Women, 

Prof. STORE#’s course, the present winter, will be upon Uter- 
ine Diagnosis; and will be exclusive of that upon the Surgical 
Diseases of Women, to be delivered in December. 


Gustavus Hay, M. D. (Harvard University), Pupil of Arlt, 
of Vienna, and Surgeon to the Hye and Ear Infirmary. Lec- 
turer on Operative Uphthalmology. 


B. Joy JrErrrics, M. D. (Harvard University), Pupil of 
Hebra, of Vienna; Lecturer in Berkshire Medical College, 
Surgeon to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and Physician to the 
Boston Dispensary. Lecturer on the Diseases of the Skin. 


Jost\n_ H. STICKNEY, M. D., F. R. C. V.S. (Harvard Uni- 
versity), Pupil of Varnell, of London. Lecturer on Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. ’ 

THOMAS B. Hrircmcock, M. D, (Harvard University), Lee- 
turer on Diseases of the Teeth. 

FRANCIS C. Ropes, M. D., F. R. C. S. E. (Harvard Uni- 
versity), Pupil of Langenbeck, of Berlin; Physician to the Bos- 
ton Dispensary, and Surgeon to Out Patients at the City Hos- 
pital. Lecturer on Surgical Deformities. 


SAMUEL W. LANGMAID, M. D. (Harvard University), Pupil 
of Mackenzie, of London, and Physician to the Boston Dispen- 
sury. Lecturer on Diseases of the Throat. 


Davip F, LIncoLn. M. D. (Harvard University), Pupil of 
Widerhofer,’ot Vienna, and District Physician to the Boston 
Dispensary, Lecturer on the Diseases of Infants and Children. 


JOSEPH G. PINKHAM, M. D. (Long Island College Hospital), 
Pupil of Bloxam, of London, and Professor of Chemistry in 
Berkshire Medical College Lecturer on Toxicology. 


FRANCIS B. GREENOUGH, M. D. (Harvard University), Pu- 
pil of Zeissl, of Vienna. Lecturer on Venereal Diseases. 


GEO. F, HH. MARKOE, Member of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. Lecturer on Practical Pharmacy. 


Applications for tickets to be made to Dr. H. R, STORER, 
. Hotel Pelham. . 


rere tn 
REED, CUTLER, & 00.’S 
Choice Goods for Family Use. 


a 


QTRICTLY PURE POWDERED SPICES, 
~ CHOICE FLAVORING EXTRACTS, GENUINE PURE Mus- 
TARD, PURE POWDERED CREAM TARTAR, REFINED SALER- 
Avus, for Bread, etc.; TRUE ARROWROOT; SELECT CARRA- 
GEEN, or Sea Rock Moss, for Blane-Mange, Jellies, ete., with 
full directions for use, a few cents’ worth making a delicious 
dinner dessert; DOUBLE-DISTILLED KEROSOLEND, for remoy- 
ing Grease, Paint, ete. 

Put up in small packages expressly for family use, and all of 
the very best quality, therefore the cheapest to buy. A gentle- 
man in Boston says to us: ‘‘ We have kept house for twenty- 
five years, and never before had such goods,” 


REED, CUTLER & CO., Wholesale Druggists, 
BOSTON, ‘~*~ : 


“NOLSOd 
SdABILUNHS % NVWAOD 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, 


-A PAMPHLET, | 


* Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


ae 


fi 


with formule of those successfully employed. 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. a 


An illvstrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Loe 


Anesthesis by Atomization, with Ether, by the 


method of Dr. Ricuarpson et London, or wit 


Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BiGELow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 


April 19, 1866. 


The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 


“‘T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave 


you, and which [ still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


*« ‘Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 


a 


required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 
4 


answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, per bottle « « $100; 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated. ah) Ma. he 850, 
OK és Disarticulating . . 5 9 00 
Laryngoscopes, complete * «+ «©  « 1600 to 28 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors! maw) is) len Mewes 150 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . ‘oe tre . . 10 00 
Holt’s Dilator. . . aaa, Sh ta enna emer 1615:00 
Barnes’ ‘“ : J ome (ORE ote Lame Soom ram ieee” 10/00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech 7 5.46) p< jp isiueee) eee et te | 24:00 


{2} 

Hypodermic Syringes abs +e 6 $4.50 to 1600 

Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . 7 00— 
“oe “ee ‘ 


“(in case) postpaid ° 0 
. 350to 500 | 
- 150to 400 


ZEsthiometers . 3 . . ° e . 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments . 


French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00_ 
“ “ce “ce “ “ “ day only 5 00 
“ce “ce “ “ “ female for “ = 4 00. | 
Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid 4, teks 400— 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 


Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new inethod with Ether, 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. : 
Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. 


Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical an 
application. 


Fever Thermometers, 


Prices on : 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. wr 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature and other deformities, made to order, 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


NEW REMEDIES. 


The following products of the Laboratory of JAS. R. NICHOLS 
& Co., Manufacturing Chemists, Boston, are worthy the 
special attention of Druggists and Physicians, 


ELIXIR BARK AND IRON. ' 
SYRUP PHOS. IRON, QUININE, anp STRYCHNIA. 
“ HYPOPHOS, LIME, SODA, ETC. 

AROMATIC ELIXIR RHEI AND MAGNESIA. 
STYPTIC COLLOID. 
CITRATE IRON AND STRYCHNINE. 
ELIXIR CALISAYA. 
IODIDE OF LIME. 
ELIXIR VALERIANATE AMMONIA. 
BROMIDE POTASSIUM. 

«“ AMMONIUM. 
SOLUTION CARBOLIC ACID. 

« BISULPHITE SODA. 
CARBOLATE OF LIME. 
PROPYLAMIN. 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
CITRATE IRON AND QUININE. 
ACETIC CANTHARIDAL VESICANT. 


The formula and method of preparation of these agents have 
been repeatedly published in the medical journals, and there- 
fore are well understood by the Profession. The articles, if 
coming from our Laboratory, have our name and stamp upon 
each package, For sale by Druggists in all parts of the country. 


Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea, 


BY JAS. R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


One volume, 123 pages, 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Price $1.25, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. WILLIAMS & C0., 100 Washington St. 
ee PHYSICIANS. — By request, Prof. Horatio 


R. STORER will deliver his second private Course of twelve 
Lectures upon the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISKASES 
or WOMEN, during the first fortnight of December, at his 
rooms in Boston, Fee $50.00, and diploma required to 
shown. 

Certificates of attendance upon the course just completed 
have been issued to the following gentlemen: Drs. C. My 
Carlton, Norwich, Ct.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, N. H.; G. Bs 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass. 
M. C. Talbot, Warren, Pa.; H. Gerould, Erie, Pa.; K. FE 
Upham, W_ Randolph, Vt.; W. A. I. Case, Hamilton, C. W.} 
and W. L. Wells, Howell, Mich. 


OR SALE.—Nine volumes of the AmERIcA. 

DrvGGIsts’ CIRCULAR, warranted complete from the coms 
mencement, and in excellent condition. Price $10.00. f 

Address, R. W., Box 182. P. O., East Cambridge, Mass. 


OMETHING NEW! A Self-Binder, for bind 
ing the current literature of the day, such as the /Jdustrate 
Weekly, and other papers, magazines, periodicals, music, ete. 
by one number or more, as required in a neat, cheap, and mos 
substantial manner, Messrs. CovERT & Co., 15 School street 
offer Binders for the above publications, and would call th 
attention of the patrons of the Journal, in particular, to it 
merits. CovERT & Co., 15 School Street. 


ACCINE VIRUS, FROM KINE.—1 Crust, 
1 Tube, 10 Quills. $2.00 each. 
Address, by mail or telegraph, 
EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., Woburn. Mass,, 
or 13 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. — 
August 23, 1867. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 

Boston. Drugs, Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
ete., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted or 
dusted by careful and experienced millers. a 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city on Tes 


ceipt of order. - 
J. C, PIERCE, Agent. 
E. C. Pierce, Secretary. ; 
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Familian Chemistry. 


HOUSEHOLD WARMTH, 


In the cold latitudes of the Northern, Western, and 
Middle States, artificial warmth in dwellings is required 
at least during six months in the year; and, therefore, 
but few topics brought forward for consideration are 
regarded with more intense interest than those which 
relate to forms of fuel, or methods and devices for 
securing household warmth, 

It is not our intention, in this discussion, to remark 
upon different kinds of fuel with reference to their 
economic values; but rather to make some observations 
upon the moies or appliances for making heat available, 
and their management. The question of the best method 
of warming dwellings, having in view health, comfort, 
and economy, must be regarded as still an unsettled one. 
Every year, the attention of housekeepers is called to 
new forms of stoves and furnaces, recommended by in- 
ventors and venders as remarkable for economy in con- 
sumption of fuel, or as possessed of points of excellence 
not found in others. The rapidity or readiness with 
which housekeepers exchange or throw aside stoves in 
this country is amusing, and leads almost to the conclu- 
sion that there is an extended popular delusion regarding 
the properties or nature of fuel, and the limits of man’s 
inventive faculty. If there are those who expect a stove 
to be invented that will cook dinners or warm rooms 
without making palpable inroads upon the contents of 
the coal-bin, or the wood-pile, they are certainly to meet 
with disappointment. 

A pound of coal, or a billet of wood, is capable of doing 
a specific amount of work, when carried through the pro- 
cess of combustion; and, while it is true, there is a differ- 
ence in the heat-saving qualities of stoves, it is also true, 
the difference is much less than is generally supposed. 
It is not a matter of economy for housekeepers to throw 
aside a cooking or parlor stove that performs its work in 
a fair or reasonable way, and purchase, at large expendi- 
ture, a new-fashioned apparatus, recommended to save 
“two thirds” of the fuel. An examination of some of 
these complicated modern devices recalls the story of 
Mrs. Chauncy’s new cooking stove, which required a full 
half-cord of wood to warm all its intricate, winding flues 
and cavities, and the old lady declared she never could 
get it hot enough to,bake her Sunday morning pot of 
beans. 

An important point to be regarded in the construction 
of all stoves, is that of draught; and, so long as the 
products of combustion must pass into flues, there will 
be a very considerable loss of heat in the outside at- 
mosphere. Much may be done to save fuel by a proper 
regulation of dampers, and also by the use of moist ashes 
placed upon a bed of well ignited coals; but, usually, 
little attention is given to these points. 


from stoves and furnaces, as though there were more 
than one kind of heat. For example, the heat proceed- 
ing from steam pipes is supposed to be unlike that from 
air furnaces; also, the heat liberated by a soapstone stove 
is very generally regarded as “different” from that 
thrown off from iron plates. Heat is a sensation,—an 
influence, set in motion by chemical changes taking place 
in bodies. It is not possessed of “kind” or “quality.” 
It differs in degree, or intensity ; and in this, all “ differ- 
ence”’ in heat consists. Heat radiated from soapstone, 
or burnt clay, or any other imperfect conducting sub- 
stance, is evolved slowly, and the temperature of the 
radiating surface is usually not above that of boiling 
water; and, consequently, the surrounding air is not 
unduly heated. Iron is a good conductor; it heats 
rapidly, and cools rapidly. The unpleasant or unhealthy 
effects of iron stoves result from the fitful nature of the 
warming process. The atmosphere of a room is liable to 
great fluctuations; the temperature is either too high or 
too low, and the occupants take cold in consequence. 
While the radiating surface of pipes heated by low 
pressure steam and hot water cannot rise much above 
212° F., the iron surfaces of stoves often reach a tempera- 
ture of 400° or 600° F. The air in immediate contact 
with these surfaces is heated to a corresponding point, 
and therefore may be of moderate temperature, and 
healthful, or parched and injurious. 

Stoves constructed of soapstone are coming into very 
general use, and, with care in their management, a health- 
ful and equable temperature can be maintained in house- 
holds. 


from a stove of this kind may become intense, and, 


It must be recollected, however, that the heat 


therefore, from neglect or mismanagement, be as objec- 
tionable as one of metal. 

So much has been said by inventors and manufacturers 
of different devices for warming, respecting the “ burniug 
up” of the air, that many regard certain kinds as capable 
of exerting chemical change upon air, depriving it of its 
oxygen. In treatises upon warming and ventilating, — 
those even which are regarded as respectable or scien- 
tific, —this vulgar idea is repeated, and the deleterious 
influence of deoxygenized air descanted upon. In coal- 
burning furnaces kept even at a red heat, the amount of 
oxygen that enters into combination with the iron is 
wholly unimportant. The evils in the use of such do 
not arise from ‘‘burning up the oxygen,” but from the 
excessively heated and dry condition of the air which 
passes into the room. The radiating surfaces are main- 
tained at too high temperature for health or comfort. In 
many instances, the heating arrangements in dwellings 
are disproportionate in size to the building in which they 
are used. It is poor economy to place a small apparatus 
in a large house, and, by “driving it,” attempt to obtain 
requisite warmth. Fuel should be burned slowly, and 
the quantity kept in a state of ignition large enough to 


supply warmth at a comparatively low temperature. The 


We hear much said regarding kinds of heat radiated | volume of air entering a dwelling through the furnace 
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must be generous; and a thermometer placed in the 
heated current should never rise above 100° F. 

There are some families constantly afflicted with colds, 
chronic catarrhs, headaches, rheumatisms, etc., during 
the winter months. Such are generally noted for keeping 
their houses “hot as ovens,” and the neighbors can 
scarcely make a call, without a subsequent attack of 
illness. The human body is not a very good thermometer 
under the best of training; by neglect or abuse, it be- 
comes wholly unreliable. We can, by gradually accus- 
toming ourselves to high temperatures, live in a heat 
equal to that of the tropics, and be entirely unconscious 
of the fact. With the temperature of our rooms at 80 or 
90° F., and the outside atmosphere at zero, it is a severe 
shock to plunge from the one into the,other. The whole 
chemical and vital equilibrium of the system is disturbed 
by so sudden and severe a change, and evil results are 
sure to follow. One of the greatest sources of disease 
among the laboring classes and the indigent, is the vary- 
ing temperature of the rooms in which they live. These 
are often small and crowded, and the stove is kept ata 
red heat a part of the time, and then suffered to go out 
altogether. How often physicians are called to attend 
upon cases of severe illness, when the patient is found in 
a room at one time oppressively hot, at another, cold as 
the outside atmosphere ! 

Why cannot more care ahd judgment be used among 
all classes, in regulating the temperature of rooms? The 
thermometer is an indispensable instrument in dwellings 
and all other places where artificial warmth is requisite. 
It is of but little service, however, unless often consulted, 
and its indications heeded. 
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DEGENERATION OF THE HUMAN RACE FROM 
RESIDING IN CROWDED CITIES. 


There can be little doubt that, about the great centres 
of civilization, man is carrying out his sociable tendencies 
to such an extent as to detract considerably from the 
enhancement of his personal welfare, looked at in a 
physiological or medical point of view. He has become 
so fond of his neighbor, and his neighbor so fond of him, 
that they are almost inseparable. Their friends are in 
the same way of thinking, and hence all join company 
and form compact fraternitation. But the consequence 
is, that they are in too close contact, and so continuously 
add to their number that, at length, they scarcely allow 
themselves room to move. ‘There is no fresh air for 
them; they are forced to breathe their own qgnd their 
neighbors’ exhalations over and over again. There are 
so many of them in so small a space that they cannot 
well get rid of their refuse matters, scarcely of their own 
excreta. If anything in the shape of an infectious disease 
attacks one, it spreads like wildfire, of course, amongst 
the others; and even moral delinquencies are found to be 
in the same way catching; for if a “black sheep” gets 
among the flock, it is well known that “ evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” If the consequences, then, 
of this social agglomeration be, on the one hand, increase 
of political power, of wealth, of commercial and social 
prosperity, and successful competition with other nations, 
they are, on the other, an overtaxing of the physical and 
mental energies at our disposal, and a premature con- 
sumption of national life blood. To see all this, we have 
but te scrutinize the character and results of that which 
has been called, in recent days, the “ great town system.” 
To witness it in perfection, we should observe the effects 
of this system on the physical condition and modes of 
life, particularly of the industrial poor of a great city. 
If we do this, it will certainly be found just as the hon- 
orary secretary of the Manchester Sanitary Association 
and physician to the Salford Hospital assures us is the 
case. There will be observed, as he states, amongst this 
class, a singular want of stamina manifesting itself either 
in the gait, bearing, voice, or frame. The muscular sys- 
tem is rarely fully developed or well strung. Few men 
are of that calibre from which we might expect either 
vigorous or healthy offspring, or arduous and sustained 
‘ubor. Cases of deformity, along with actual distortion, 


are far from unfrequent ; while minor physical defects, 
many of them denoting no trifling constitutional ail- 
meiits, are deplorably common. The pulse, telling of 
the power of the heart, assures us the great central organ 
of the circulation is weak and flabby. The extremities 
are often cold in the younger people; the veins promi- 
nent and tortuous in the adult; and the elders complain 
of vertigo. Blanched lips and colorless cheeks are com- 
mon to men as to women; while hysteria and neuralgia 
are to be met with under protean and abundant forms. 
In fine, the blood is proved to be impoverished, and the 
nervous system devoid of that well-balanced tension on 
which the easy and harmonious working of the whole 
system so mainly depends. In the children of this class, 
again, the teeth are no sooner developed than they begin 
to decay; enlarged glands protrude from the neck; the 
skin looks dry and parched; the hair scanty, scrubby, or 
withered. If we extend our inquiries, we shall find, too, 
that of the number of military recruits derived from the 
population of our great towns, nearly four out of five fail 
to come up to that standard of bodily fitness which the 
army medical referees are instructed to insist on.— 
Lancet. 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts, 


INDIA-RUBBER VARNISH. 


* That india rubber, dissolved in various liquids, yields a 
good varnish, is well known; but in general they are too 
viscid for delicate purposes, and are only good for mak- 
ing stuffs waterproof. India rubber liquefied by heat, 
dissolved in oil of coal-tar, or drying linseed oil, does 
not give a varnish of sufficient fluency, or free from 
smell. Moreover, a considerable quantity of india-rub- 
ber remains undissolved in a gelatinous state, suspended 
in the liquid, so that the solution is never clear. Dr. 
Bolley has recently published some remarks on this sub- 
ject which may be useful. If india-rubber be cut into 
small pieces and digested in sulphuret of carbon, a jelly 
will be formed; this must be treated with benzine, and 
thus a much greater proportion of caoutchoue will be 
dissolved than would be done by any other method. The 
liquid must be strained through a woollen cloth, and the 
sulphuret of carbon be drawn off by evaporation in a 
water bath; after which the remaining liquid may be 
diluted at will with benzine, by which means a trans- 
parent, but still yellowish liquid, will be obtained. A 
more colorless solution may be prepared by digesting 
india-rubber cut into small pieces for many days in ben- 
zine, and frequently shaking the bottle which contains it. 
The jelly thus formed will partly dissolve, yielding a ligq- 
uid which is thicker than benzine, and may be obtained 
very clear by filtration and rest. The residue may be 
separated by straining, and will furnish an excellent 
waterproof composition. As for the liquid. itself, it 
incorporates easily with all fixed or volatile oils. It 
dries very fast, and does not shine, unless mixed with 
resinous varnishes. It is extremely flexible; may be 
spread in very thin layers, and remain unaltered under 
the influence of air and light. It may be employed to 
varnish geographical maps or prints, because it does not 
affect the whiteness of the paper; does not reflect light 
disagreeably, as resinous varnishes do; and is not sub- 
ject to crack or come off in scales. It may be used to fix 
black-chalk or pencil drawings; and unsized paper, when 
covered with this varnish, may be written on with ink. 


——= 


MODIFIED COLLODIO-CHLORIDE PROCESS, 


It is often a matter of siderable value in photog- 
raphy to take up an old proééss, or an old idea, and view 
it in the light which the experience of years is capable of 
shedding around it. Much good might result to pho- 
tography if all working at the art would occasionally 
look back on the days gone by, and seek out the good 
and useful of the past, for the purpose of moulding it to 
the requirements of the present or the prospects of the 
future. An old idea revived, but clad in a new dress, 
now and then makes its appearance, often at an oppor- 
tune moment. This remark is specially illustrated by 
some photographs lying beside us as we write, and which, 
for delicacy and beauty, could scarcely be surpassed. 
The mode in which these were produced, we shall now 


‘ briefly describe: — 


oe LA ee 


A good sample of collodion is obtained—one which 
will yield a rather tough, but not too contractile film, 
answers better than any other—and to the sample a 
soluble chloride, such as chloride of calcium, is added, in 
the proportion of four grains or five to each ounce. Of 
course, the salt should not be added directly to the col- 
lodion, but a solution made as follows:—Chloride of 
calcium, 16 grains; alcohol, 1 ounce. Two fluiddrachms 
of this solution are added to six drachms of the collodion, 
and the proper strength thus insured. 

A thin specimen of enamelled paper is now selected 
and coated with the collodion, just as an ordinary plate 
is covered with the film. The paper now resembles 
ordinary albumenized paper, and is submitted to similar 
treatment in the successive steps of the process. It is 
floated on the ordinary nitrate of silver, solution, and, 
when dry, exposed under a negative, The printing is 
quickly effected, and, on removal from the frame, the 
proof is washed in water and toned. In the case of the 
prints before us, the ordinary alkaline gold toning bath 
was used with excellent effect. The fixation and washing 
are conducted in the usual way. 

The process is very simple and useful for many sub- 
jects requiring the rendering of the most minute detail; 
as the cartes before us will bear close examination with a 
powerful magnifier, and when thus scrutinized, not only 
bear ample testimony to the capabilities of the process, 
but also to the quality of the negatives from which the 
proofs were obtained. There is another element of some 
importance in these prints, which is not to be neglected, 
now that we have had such good reason to discuss the 
probabilities of the permanence or otherwise of our 
prints. We refer to the fact that, as the increased deli- 
cacy in the rendering of detail is insured by keeping the 
sensitive material on the surface of the paper, so is the 
integrity of the particles of metal constituting the fin- 
ished print insured by their envelopment in so indiffer- — 
ent a body as collodion is generally believed to be.— 
British Journal of Photography. 
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IMPROVED SPECTROSCOPE, 


Prof. Osborn, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 
made improvements in the spectroscope, by which it 
may be readily applied to a variety of practical pur- 
poses, especially in metallurgical operations. In a re- 
cent letter to us, he says: — * 


“‘The instrument complete is so arranged that the 
observer reads the degree on the scale by the actual) 
light which he is analyzing. The very light which 
comprises in its flame the vaporized metal, as lime, 
iron, chromium, titanium, sodium, etc., discloses to the 
observer in the spectral form its own nature not only, 
but often, to a great degree, the approximate quantities 
found in the original ore, or even in the coal used, or 
from the wasting brick of the furnace. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the spectral forms which suddenly 
appear and disappear in the otherwise darkened tube, as 
the observer stands at the ‘tunnel head’ of the furnace 
watching, as it were, the spectral secrets of that terrible” 
flame which pours forth from the stack, especially when, 
after the ‘cast’ and consequent cessation of the blast, 
that blast is again turned on. : 

“The bright yellow bar of sodium is almost always) 
present during examination of all flames resulting from 
the use of any and all forms of anthracite in the furnace 
and forge, or from decomposing soda feldspars. 

“But one of the most striking facts in my examina- 
tions occurred at our last analysis of a flame from a re- 
heating furnace on the Lehigh, at the wire works of 
Stuart & Co. The workmen held partly out a bar of 
intensely heated iron on the hearth of the furnace, when, 
at rapid intervals, the dark lines which are seen in the 
solar spectrum appeared faintly, but certainly, flitting 
over the spectrum of the fierce flame by which the 
intensely heated iron was enveloped. 

“An instrument, of a circular form, is in conrse of 
construction, under my direction, for the easy examina 
tion of these flames, and which may be used at any time 
and at considerable distances; and I am hoping that such 
shall be its sensitiveness, that the furnace-master may sil 
in his room and know much of the efficiency and value 
of the operations proceeding at the furnace by its us 
Tam situated on a hill; and by means of my instrume: 
placed upon my dinner-table, Ican get a beautiful spe 
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trum from a reheating furnace situated not much less 
than a half mile from my instrument, and am able to 
detect the sodium in the coal, or from the decomposed 
fire brick; and also any lime, potash, ete., which pro- 
ceeds from the furnace mouth. I have no doubt that 
some exceedingly important uses may be made of this 
discovery of the spectroscope in the line of metallurgical 
operations.” — Scientific American. 


> 


PriG-tron which contains copper cannot be puddled so 
as to make wrought iron. In Germany, when one 
puddler wishes to annoy another, he stealthily throws a 
small piece of copper into his furnace, and this prevents 
his iron from boiling and becoming purified. 

The condensed air of a crowded room gives a deposit 
which, if allowed to remain a few days, forms a solid, 
thick, glutinous mass, having a strong odor of animal 
matter. If examined by a microscope, it is seen to 
undergo a remarkable change. First of all, it is con- 
verted into a vegetable growth, and this is followed by 
the production of multitudes of animalcula; a decisive 
proof that it must contain organic matter, otherwise it 
could not nourish organic beings. 


Soap AND CIVILIZATION.— According to Liebig, the 
quantity of soap consumed by a nation would be no 
inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its wealth and 
civilization. Political economists, indeed, will not give 
it this rank; but, whether we regard it as joke or earnest, 
it is not the less true that, of two countries, with an equal 
amount of population, we may declare, with positive 
certainty, that the wealthiest and most highly civilized 
is that which consumes the greatest weight of soap. 
This consumption does not subserve sensual gratification, 
nor depend upon fashion, but upon the feeling of the 
beauty, comfort, and welfare, attendant upon cleanliness ; 
and a regard to this feeling is coincident with wealth and 
civilization. The rich, in the middle ages, who concealed 
a want of cleanliness in their clothes and persons under 
a profusion of costly scents and essences, were more 
luxurious than we are in eating and drinking, in apparel 
and horses. But how great is the difference between 
their great days and our own, when a want of cleanliness 
is equivalent to insupportable misery and misfortune ! 


A cuRtIovs circumstance connected with the construc- 
tion of the great wall of China is narrated by Capt. 
Parish, who accompanied Lord Macartney to China. It 
seems to show that, 2,000 years ago, the Chinese used 
wall guns, or some fire-arms of that kind. Speaking of 
embrasures in the great wall, which was built about 
221 B. C., he observes: —The soles of the embrasures 
were pierced with small holes, similar to those used in 
Europe for the reception of swivels of wall pieces. The 
holes appear to be part of the original construction of 
the wall, and it seems diflicult to assign to them any 
other purpose. 


Surrep-WAsHING.— Great pains are taken in cleansing 
wool before shearing in Germany. In Hungary, the 
sheep are first soaked and rubbed in vats of very warm 
water with potash. After cooling, they are showered as 
forcibly as possible with cold water, until the wool is 
white, and are then kept in a clean and warm sghelter 

until dry for shearing. 


Ir the current of sparks of an induction coil be passed 
through the luminous flame of gas or of a candle, no 
alteration is seen in the flame, excepting that, in the path 
of the sparks, the flame is intensely luminous. If, how- 
ever, the flame be examined by means of the rotating 
mirror, it is found that the flame is always extinguished 
above during the passage of an individual spark. The 
part below the spark is constant and steady. 


Tue quantity of atmospheric electricity at noon is 
much greater in winter than in summer, the relation 
being about ten to one. This augmentation of electric 
force proceeds in a manner almost parallel with the num- 
ber of days of frost or fog, and inversely as the number 

of days of thunder, elevation of temperature, and 
— actinic power. 


_ M. QueETELET says that careful observations have con- 
vinced him that a plant develops much more rapidly 
during a mean temperature, when this temperature 
- varies, than when it is uniform, provided that it does not 
fall below freezing point. He is also of opinion that the 
effect produced is equal to the square of the temperature. 


Chemistry Applied to Agriculture, 


SALT AND ITS OFFICES, 

Some modern agricultural writers have doubted the 
necessity of giving animals salt. The following remarks 
as to the effect of salt upon health, by Prof. Johnston, 
may be relished by those who still put salt in their own 
puddings, and allow their cattle a little now and then: — 

The wild buffalo frequents the salt licks of Northwest- 
ern America; the wild animals in the central parts of 
South Africa are a sure prey to the hunter who conceals 
himself behind a salt spring; and our domestic cattle 
run peacefully to the hand that offers them a taste of this 
delicious luxury. From time immemorial, it has been 
known that, without salt, man would miserably perish ; 
and among Horrible punishments, entailing certain death, 
that of feeding culprits on saltless food is said to have 
prevailed in barbarous times. Maggots and corruption 
are spoken of by ancient writers as the distressing symp- 
toms which saltless food engenders; but no ancient or 
unchemical modern could explain how such sufferings 
arose. Now we know why the animal craves salt; why 
it suffers discomfort; and why it ultimately falls into 
disease if salt is for a time withheld. Upward of half 
the saline matter of the blood (57 per cent.) consists of 
common salt; and as this is partially discharged every 
day through the skin and the kidneys, the necessity of 
continued supplies of it to the healthy body becomes suf- 
ficiently obvious. The bile also contains soda as a special 
and indispensable constituent; and so do all the carti- 
lages of the body. Stint the supply of salt, therefore, 
and neither will the bile be able properly to assist the 
digestion, nor allow the cartilages to be built up again as 
fast as they naturally waste. 


COST OF FEEDING COWS. 


The cost of feeding a cow on hay through the winter 
must form a large item in the expense of keeping a dairy, 
and yet it is strange that nearly all our writers on dairy- 
ing say little on this point. They give us very minute 
directions as to feeding the cows in the spring, after they 
come in, but say nothing in regard to feeding them dur- 
ing the winter. And yet it seems to me the latter is, if 
anything, the more important point. The cow needs to 
accumulate strength during the winter to enable her to 
stand the great strain on her constitution during calving, 
as well as through the long period of milking. 

A cow will eat 3 pounds of hay a day to each 100 
pounds of her live weight. If she weighs 800 pounds, 
she will eat 24 pounds of hay, or 168 pounds a week. If 
fed on hay alone from December Ist to May lst (22 
weeks) she would consume 3,696 pounds. A cow weigh- 
ing 1000 pounds would eat, in the same time, 4,620 pounds, 
or alittle over 24 tons. Horsfall, the best authority we 
have on feeding dairy cows, says it requires 20 pounds of 
hay a day for the maintenance of a store cow. In other 
words, it takes this amount merely to support the vital 
functions; the cow will give no milk, nor increase in 
weight. She will merely live. According to this, it 
requires a little over a ton and a half of hay to keep a 
cow from December to May, without getting anything in 
return. When cows are fed three per cent. of their live 
weight of good hay per day, we may reasonably expect 
more or less milk, or an increase in flesh or fat. 

If it takes 20 pounds of hay a day to keep a cow alive, 
we should never forget that ad/ our profit comes from the 
food the cow consumes over and above thisamount. Mr. 
Horsfall had a cow that, for the sake of the experiment, 
he fed on hay alone. She was a rather small cow, but 
noted for her usefulness as a good milker, At the time 
of calving her third calf, November 12th, she was in 
rather high condition, gave 17 quarts of mill a day. 
On the lst of January§@At the eommencement of the 
experiment, she weighed 980 pounds, and was giving 15} 
quarts of milk a day. She was allowed all the hay she 
would eat, and consumed, on an average, 28 pounds per 
day. On March 5th, her yield had fallen off to 94 quarts 
per day, and the cow then weighed only 896 pounds— 
a loss of 84 pounds. On the average, during. the experi- 
ment of’nine weeks, she gave 124 quarts per day. — Agrv- 


culturist. 
i Lain EM 


Tue quantity of carbonic acid gas locked np in every 
cubic yard of limestone, has been estimated at 10,00( 
cubic feet. 


LEAveEs oF PLANtTs.— Autumn leaves by millions rot 
in heaps unheeded, and yet each one a microscopic won- 
der of contrivance. And this snow wreath that half 
envelopes them, made up of myriads of crystals, melting 
while I look at them—what an utter waste it seems! 
Wisdom and beauty thrown wholesale into a pit of cor- 
ruption! Until the day of the resurrection, we shall 
never comprehend this melancholy mystery. Then shall 
atoms all be portioned out, and every organized particle 
of the earth’s crust be found to be a part of some soul’s 
tabernacle. Then shall we understand how Cesar’s dust 
has also lived in the leaf, and his moisture effloresced in 
the snow, duly to be restored and produced when time 
and its use are no longer; but meanwhile used every- 
where, and nothing lost, mislaid, wasted, or forgotten. — 
Dublin University Magazine. 


NumBer or Usrrun PiLants.—A German author 
states that the number of useful plants has risen to about 
12,000, but that others will no doubt be discovered, as the 
researches yet made have been completed in only por- 
tions of the earth. Of these plants there are 1,350 vari- 
eties of edible fruits, berries, and seeds; 108 cereals, 37 
onions; 460 vegetables and salads; 40 species of palins; 
32 varieties of arrowroot, and 31 different kinds of sugars. 
Various drinks are obtained from 200 plants, and aromat- 
ics from 266. There are 50 substitutes for coffee, and 129 
for tea. Tannin is present in 140 plants, caoutchoue in 
96, gutta-percha in 7, rosin and balsamic gums in 387, 
wax in 10, and grease and essential oils in 330; 88 plants 
contain potash, soda, and iodine; 650 contain dyes, 47 
soap, 260 weaving fibres; 44 fibres used in paper-making ; 
48 give roofing materials, and 100 are employed for hur- 
dles and copses. In building 740 plants are used, and 
there are 615 known poisonous plants. One of the most 
gratifying developments is, that out of 278 known natu- 
ral families of plants, there are but 18 species for which 
no use has yet been discovered. 


Coat AsHEs.— During a recent visit at the residence 
of Robert J. Swan, of Geneva, N. Y., he informed us that 
he had kept his current bushes entirely free of the cur- 
rent worm by the use of coal ashes. He applies them in 
spring by covering the ground about each bush four or 
five inches deep or more, and for a distance of two feet 
on each side. The mechanical sharpness of the ashes 
prevents the soft larve from rising through them. Al- 
though the season of fruit had passed when we saw the 
bushes, they showed great thriftiness, and uninjured 
leaves. 

The same application was used about the quince, with 
equal success, for excluding the borer—the ashes being 
in the form of small heaps about the stems. From twelve 
bushes, he gathered this year sixteen bushels of very 
fine quinces.— Country Gent. 


Cotp Pits.— Those who have no greenhonse, and yet 
are desirous of preserving many half-hardy plants through 
the winter, employ cold pits. Choose the dryest situ- 
ation in the garden, and sink about five feet in depth. 
It is important that no water can be retained at the 
bottom. The pit may be of any length required, and 
about five feet wide, so as to accommodate six feet sash. 
The inside of the pit may be built up of boards, or, if 
something more durable and substantial is required, brick 
or stone. The body of the frame may be built up a few 
feet above the level of the surrounding soil, and the earth 
which comes from the pit be employed in banking up to 
the upper level of the frame. Shelving should be made 
for the inside so as to extend from the base of the front to 
nearly the top of the back, on which to place the plants 
in pots. In the space which will be then under the 
staging, hard-wooded and deciduous plants, as lemon 
verbena, fuchsias, ete., may be safely stored, while the 
more succulent kinds are shelved over head. The plants 
to be preserved in such a pit should be potted early, and 
be well established and healthy before being pitied; 
much of success depends upon this. The less water they 
can be made to live on without withering through the 
winter, the better they will keep. Straw mats must be 
employed to cover the glass when freezing time com- 
mences; and, when the thermometer is “likely to fall 
below 20°, straw or litter should be thrown over. Board 
shutters are also excellent, as it keeps the snow out from 
the straw and litter, which sometimes makes the mats very 
awkward to uucoyer when we would like to 
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(G- Any one sending us the names of thzee subscribers, 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free 
for one year. For jive subscribers, we will send the petite 
microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for Students, the 
best elementary treatise yet published. For one hundred sub- 
scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 
with test tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, ete., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry, 


4H Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 
specimens of any or all the numbers. 


Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal. 
Bi ft 
(> The terms of the Journal are fifty cents per annum 
in advance. Those of our subscribers who have paid for 
Volume lst, but not for the current volume, will please 
remit by mail. It is but a trifle; and we do not believe 
we have a subscriber who will not hasten to inclose it as 
soon as reminded that it is due. 
SB 
(c= We are always pleased to receive communications 
upon new and interesting points connected with chem- 
We 


have not space at present for very long articles; but 


istry, medicine, agriculture, and the useful arts. 


brief, comprehensive, instructive papers will receive a 
welcome. If any one has new and important scientific 
views or truths to make known, it will be difficult to find 
a medium through which they can be more widely dif- 
fused than through the columns of this Jowrnal. 
JSS 

{(> Subscriptions will be received, and copies of the 
Journal furnished, in New York, by Messrs. Nichols & 
Hoadley, 56 Pine street. 
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KEROSENE-LAMP EXPLOSIONS. - 


The accidents reported as kerosene-lamp explosions 
have become fearfully frequent of late. No less than nine 
(several attended with fatal consequences) have fallen 
under our notice since the last issue of the Journal. This 
is a sad state of things; and when we remember they 
must all have occurred through the use of fraudulent 
liquids, we can but regard them as casualties which 
ought not to have happened, and would not, if the facts 
contained in our essay upon kerosene, published in the 
December number of the Journal, were known and 
heeded by consumers. We are determined that no one 
of our readers or families into which this Jowrnal enters, 
shall suffer from these terrible explosions, if correct in- 
formation and good advice will serve as safeguards. 

Since our last issue, many letters from all parts of the 
country have come to us, the writers asking a great 
variety of questions regarding the safety of various 
burning fluids, suggesting devices to prevent accidents, 
etc. We regret to find so much misapprehension exist- 
ing among all classes regarding the character of the 
illuminating liquids in common use; and further, we 
are surprised and sorry to learn of the extent to which 
dangerous naphthas and naphtha mixtures are used 
We think it fair to infer, from 


information given, that nearly one half the liquids used 


among our patrons. 


iu the country are fraudulent and dangerous. A class of 


scoundrels are travelling about the country, -—-and from 
eTocs tyiis 


LB 


WHE, 


= 


our correspondence we judge they are quite plentiful in 


the West, — selling recipes for making cheap, inexplosive | 


burning oils. They are called “ Eureka,” “ Carbon,” or 
“Crystal” oils; and the recipes are peddled from door to 
door, or sold to grocers and druggists, and large sums 
realized thereby. Here are the directions for making one 
of these oils, taken from a private circular sent to us from 
Illinois: 


““Take one pound of camphor, two and one half ounces oil 
of spruce, one half ounce alkanet root; dissolve, and mix all 
together in one gallon of benzine, stirring well for ten minutes ; 
then pour it into a barrel (forty gallons) of benzine; stir till 
well incorporated, and it is fit for use.” 

For a family right to use this mixture, one dollar is 
charged; and consumers are informed they “need have 
no fear of explosions, as it is perfectly safe, and may be 
burned in old-fashioned lamps or in those used for ker- 
osene.”’ Our correspondent, sending the copy of this 
document, wishes to know what we “think of it, etc.” 
First, we wish to state what “we think” of the man 
engaged in making and vending such liquids. He is a 
dangerous imposter; and wherever he appears, or any 
one else, selling cheap oils, or recipes for making them, 
have the parties arrested at once. A person offering for 
sale mixtures of naphtha or benzine inflammable at less 
temperature than 110° F., can be, under United States 
revenue law, punished by fine and imprisonment. A spe- 
cial act was passed by Congress March 2d, 1857, to punish 
just such offenders. 

The mixture as described above, is essentially the same 
as has been sold under various names for several years. 
Camphor is a combustible body, and burns with a clear 
white light. Its solution in benzine or naphtha confers 
no desirable qualities; as the flame of benzine, when 
burned with free access of air, is white and brilliant 
enough without it. It neither increases or diminishes 
the dangerous nature of benzine. The oil of spruce is 
added to cover, or change, the odor of the liquid; the 
alkanet root to color it. Here we have a full exposure of 
the fraud. Is it not detestable? Any family using this 
or liquids of a kindred nature, are jeoparding their lives 
constantly. The risk is a fearful one. 

We cannot reply to our kerosene correspondents indi- 
vidually. We are only able to do so in a general way 
1. Let it be understood that there is no substance, or 
number of substances, known to chemists which can be 
added to benzine, gasolene, or naphtha, capable of ren- 
dering them safe, without destroying their combusti- 
bility or illuminating properties. 2. All illuminating 
oils offered for sale at less than a fair market price for 
standard kerosene, should be looked upon with sus- 
picion, and before using, test them after directions given 
in the last number of the Journal. 3. Do not be deceived 
by the experiments of charlatans who, to prove the safe 
character of their oils, thrust lighted tapers or matches 
into lamps or into the vapor. This is wholly empirical. 
No oil or vapor, neither naphtha, benzine, or gasolene, 
are in themselves explosive; the vapor of these liquids 
must be mixed with atmospheric air in order to explode. 

It is a somewhat difficult matter in experimenting 
with hydro-carbon vapors to seeure right conditions for 
With all the skill which experience 


brings, we have often repeated an experiment a dozen 


explosive action. 


times before we could secure the right mixture. It is 
fortunate, that even with light naphtha mixtures it is so 
difficult to place a lamp in a condition to explode; if it 
were otherwise, a thousand accidents would occur where 
there is now but one. 

Many of the “explosions” reported we have found, 
upon investigation, not to be accidents of that nature. 
Lhe injury inflicted was caused by the inflammable na- 


ture of the liquid, which, through breakage of the lamp 
or spilling, had fallen upon clothing or furniture, and in 
an ignited condition. There is as much, perhaps more, 
to fear from the easily inflammable character of light 
oils, than from the explosion of their air-mixed vapors. 
They are dangerous, however, in every aspect, and 
should not be harbored in families for a single instant. 

On Wednesday night, the 27th of November, a kero- 
sene lamp exploded in a mail car in Jersey city, near 
New York, setting fire to the mail bags, of which there 
were about thirty, all containing newspapers. As out 
November issue was mailed on the 26th instant, we 
feared that several thousand copies of those sent to the 
West and Southwest were destroyed. As no complaint 
has reached us from our subscribers, we conclude the 
edition was delivered safely. 


The Scientific American, in noticing this casualty, in- 


quires “ who will invent an inexplosive kerosene lamp?” ’ 


Is a lamp of that character really needed? Kerosene 
proper — that is, oil of the legal standard — may be 
burned with perfect safety in any lamp; therefore we 
The liquid that caused 
this destruction of property was of a kind that ought 
not to be used in any form of lamp. There is certainly 


hardly need any new device. 


no need at present, with the low prices of safe kerosene 
oil, to tax the ingenuity for devices to burn unsafe liq- 
uids. Would it not be better to devote all our energies 
to the suppression of the manufacture and sale of the 
dangerous fluids? 


Se el 


ATOMECHANIOS, 


Professor Hinricks, of the Iowa State University, has 
recently published in German, a work entitled, A Pro- 
gramme of Atomechanics, or, Chemistry as a Mechanics of 


the Panatoms. We suppose most of our readers will 


inquire what is the meaning of all this. What isa “ pro- — 


gramme of atomechanics”? and what are “ panatoms” ? 
Well, we can reply in brief, that the work is intended to 
set forth some new views regarding chemical philosophy, 
or new theories of physical science. The general theory 
is, that inasmuch as astronomy is but a mechanics of the 
heavenly bodies; and these bodies differ only in the 
amount or quantity of matter they contain; so chem- 
istry, in regard to atoms, must be considered from the 
same stand-point. All worlds are constituted precisely 
alike; that is, they are made up of the same earthy 
materials; but the laws by which they are governed, act 
only mechanically ; different quantities being subjected 
to a different influence; mass being the sole cause of 
diverse action. 

The atoms of the different ehemical elements only 
differ in regard to quantity ; that is, in regard to the num- 
ber and relative position of the atoms of some one primary 
matter. Every thing is thus composed of this one pri- 
mary matter, which is called pantogen, and the atoms of 
which it is constituted, panatoms. It is believed that the 
hypothesis of pantogen, explains the numerical relations 
of the atomic weights, that the chemical, physical, and 
morphological, or crystallographic properties of the 
elements, may be calculated, just as the orbit of a planet 
may be calculated. 

Professor H. believes that one day the chemical 
elements will be decomposed, that they are all alike; 
that the difference between them is simply quantitative. 
For example, an atom of hydrogen only differs from the 
oxygen atom, in possessing one eighth the quantity of 
ponderable matter; if an atom of gold and silver were 
precisely alike in quantity, they would be precisely alike 
innature. There is no single property of any kind of 
matter which is not in some degree common to all 
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elements. The elements are, therefore, simply quantita- 
tive modifications of one substance, — pantogen. 
This, in brief, is as clear a view as we can give, of these 
new notions in chemical philosophy. Prof. H. is a highly 
respectable scholar and chemist; and his singular 
hypothesis will undoubtedly receive some attention. 
There is at the present time, a decided inclination among 
chemists, to effect a revolution in chemical theory; a 
revolution nearly as sweeping as that which destroyed 
| the old phlogiston theory of the early chemists. We are 
ready to adopt any new views which rest upon the safe 
| basis of demonstrable fact, or which come through a 
course of inductive reasoning, like that which establishes 

the law of gravitation. We are not ready at present, to 

believe in the existence of ‘ Pantogen;’’ but, perhaps, 

we shall be, before weight of years compels us to throw 


aside balances and crucibles. 


BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


A medical friend, in a neighboring city, whose opinions 
are worthy of the highest regard, makes the following 
remarks in a private note, concerning the bromide of 

/ potassium, — 

“T have been intending for some time to send you a 

_ few words for the Journal, on the Bromide of Potassium. 
in the December number. I do not, however, mean to 
say that I can procure sleep by a few large doses. I do 
not believe that it possesses that power; nor do I believe 
in giving it in large doses; but when given in small doses, 
say gr. v. to x., and y. is better than x., frequently re- 
' peated, I believe it quiets the nerves and whole nervous 


_ system better, and less injuriously, than any thing else I 
‘know of. In neuralgia, nervous headache, nervous 
excitability, sleeplessness of old people, etc., etc., it has 
not once disappointed me. I must say, however, that I 
have never yet succeeded when I attempted to use it in 


| place of a narcotic. When I can get a little leisure, I 


will write a short article, expressing my views and ex- 
| perience more fully in the use of the salt.” 
_ There are no new therapeutical agents more interest- 
ing than the bromides; and we shall be happy to 
receive and publish the experience of physicians in their 
| use. Their employment has become general, and the 
i consumption enormous. A few years ago the manufac- 
| ture of a dozen pounds furnished stock for many months. 
During the past year we have been required to furnish, 
from our laboratory alone, more than a ton of the salts. 
; In the history of these agents, a curious illustration is 
‘afforded of a fact that seems paradoxical; viz., That 
increased consumption and demand lessens the price of 
acommodity. his is generally true of all rare or little 
used substances. The price of the element bromine has 
fallen sixty per cent. since 1865; and the salts have fallen 


correspondingly. Formerly, when but little bromine 


was demanded, there was no stimulus for its production. 
Germany and England supplied nearly all that was 
| required ; now our own salt-works furnish it in great 
‘abundance, and foreign chemists have lost our market. 
We are still dependent upon England and France for 
iodine. There is not, we believe, a single manufactory of 
this important substance in the United States, 
a ee 

Syrup PHospHate Iron, QUININE, AND STRYCHNINE. 
—This syrup, made after Dr. Aitkin’s formula, does not 
keep well. he iron is liable to be precipitated, and a 
peculiar change, the nature of which we have not yet 
fully investigated, sometimes takes place in the syrup. 
It is, we think, too heavily loaded with the iron and bitter 
alkaloids, to be pleasant or free from change. We will 

to this again. 


, 


My experience in its use differs from yours, as expressed | 


Suquivies nnd Answers, 


O.L.S., Rockford, Ili. ‘‘What is Propolis?” It isa 
peculiar substance which bees obtain from buds, princi- 
pally from the birch and poplar, and which they use in 
coustructing the honeycomb. It is odoriferous, glutinous, 
more extensible than wax, and of an aromatic taste and 
smell. Dr. Hitchcock, of Illinois, has recently recom- 
mended it as a remedy in diarrhea. 


Drvegist, Auburn, N. ¥Y. Cryptopia is a new alka- 
loidal substance obtained from opium, by an English 
chemist. It can be of no practical use, and is only 
important as a new scientific fact. 

Mrs. E. B. P., Davenport, Iowa. ‘Would it come 
within your province, in addition to the very interesting 
article on Kerosene, in the last Journal, to tell us why 
the oil so persistently finds its way on to the outside of 
glass lamps, in spite of care?” 

This we suppose to be a great annoyance to tidy house 
keepers, and we wish we could suggest aremedy. It is 
caused by overflow of the oil which ascends the wick by 
capillary attraction. A larger amount passes up than is 
consumed, and a small portion trickles over on to the 
lamp; also, when the lamp is not in use, the oil is 
inclined to ascend the wick, and if the tube and cap 
permit, it flows over. 


J.S.K. Silliman’s Journal, published at New Haven, 


will meet your wants, 


A SUBSCRIBER. ‘ Will you please inform your readers 
how grass stains can be removed from cloth?” 

A moist paste made of chloride of lime, and laid for a 
few hours upon the stains, will probably remove them. 
Chlorine possesses the solvent power of destroying 


vegetable colors. 


T. B. Mc—, Worcester, Mass. ak have used sulphite 
of lime four years, with success, in preserving cider. 
Will you inform me, through the Journal, what the chem- 
istry of its action is?” 

The sulphite of lime is a combination of sulphurous 
acid and lime; while sulphuric acid and lime combine to 
form the sulphate of lime. Sulphurous acid is a com- 
bination of one equivalent of sulphur with two of oxygen 
(S 07), and it has an intense aftinity for oxygen, readily 
combining with one more equivalent to form sulphuric 
acid (S 0°). The fermentation of cider is the process of 
combination by the atoms of cider with oxygen; but as 
oxygen prefers sulphurous acid to cider, when sulphurous 
acid is present in the cask, the oxygen combines with it 
instead of with the cider, and thus the fermentation is 
arrested. 

A. A. L., M.D., De Ruyter, N. Y. ‘‘What is ‘ Extract 


Blodgetti’? I desire to know where I can procure the 
article. It is named in a prescription which I inclose.” 


It really seems as if the wicked trick connected with 
this recipe would never be generally known to druggists, 
physicians, and invalids. No such article as Extract of 
Blodgetti is known in medicine, and the quack who 
advertises the formula was perfectly well aware, when 
he devised it, that no drug He did 
not intend they should; and ‘the trick consists in adver- 


t could supply it. 


tising an article which would force invalids to apply to 
him. He pretends to furnish it, in the shape of some 
nostrum which is only distinguished by being cheap and 
worthless. 
paste ee 

(> We can now farnish the citrate of tron, quinine, 
and strychnine, in beautiful garnet-colored scales, soluble 
in water, wine, or syrup. It supplies a remedy exceed- 


ingly pleasant, permanent, and of the highest efficacy. 


BWedicine and Pharmacy. 


(Communicated to the Boston Journal of Chemistry.) 


ON THE ATTACHMENT OF SPONGE TO METALLIO 
BOUGIES. 


BY EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., BOSTON, MASS, 


To those who employ sponge as a vehicle for the topi- 
cal application of medicinal agents to organs or parts 
of organs which are seated within the canals of the 
body, as the meatus externus of the ear, the eustachian 
tubes, the nasal passages, the pharynx, larynx, cesophagus, 
trachea; the urethra, the rectum, the vagina, the womb, 
fistula, sinuses, abscesses, punctuations, wounds, etc., it 
has long been a desideratum to attach the sponge to the 
metallic bougie in such a manner as that it shall be se- 
cure ; and at the same time the fastening shall not weaken 
the bougie or increase the bulk unduly. It is also a 
desideratum to have the quantity of attached sponge so 
small as to be sufficient to carry the medicine, but not to 
obscure the vision when introduced within the specula 
Still another 


desideratum is, in reducing the quantity of attaching 


of one quarter of an inch in diameter. 


material to the least possible quantity. 

For some time past, the writer has employed sponge in 
conveying medicinal agents to parts within the ear, nose, 
pharynx, larynx, and urethra, with satisfaction; and this 
sponge has been so attached to wires, as to combine the 
desideratum above mentioned. The material is simple, 
the process facile, and the result satisfactory, if the steps 
of the operation are closely adhered to. When sponge is 
attached by thread passing through a foramen in the 
bougie, if the bougie is very small, it is very much 
weakened by the perforation of its substance, and is 
liable to break off by use. 

The principle of the process depends upon a well- 
known fact in the art of soldering, that the substance 
soldered must be heated up to the melting point of the 
Now if 


the solder, in a melted state, is dropped on to a metallic 


solder, hence the bulky copper soldering-iron. 


substance, when temperature is below the soldering point, 
it is chilled, and the surface sort of crystallizes suddenly, 
leaving no minute arms or processes to fill up the crevices 
of the metallic surface, and thereby having no hold. It 
is so with sealing wax. If it is melted and dropped on 
to a cool metallic surface, the portion that comes in con- 
tact is chilled quickly, crystallizes smooth, and has but 
little hold if any. But heat the metallic substance up to 
the melting point, and then put on the sealing wax, melt 
it, and allow it to cool gradually, and it will be very 
difficult to detach it. 
substance. The process, then, is as follows: — 


It will sooner suffer rupture of its 


Take some sealing wax, a metallic wire or bougie, a 
piece of sponge, and the flame of a candle, lamp, or gas- 


light, — four articles. 


First. Heat the end of the wire in the flame till it will 
melt the sealing-wax. 

Second. Apply it tothe sealing-wax, turningit about till 
Keep it 
turning until cool enough to retain some plasticity, and 


it is well covered over with a film of the wax. 


then, 

Third. Sink it into the sponge, and hold it there until 
it becomes cool. The sponge will then be found to be 
firmly attached,‘and will suffer a rupture of its paren- 
chyma before it will come off of the wire. It should then 
be trimmed with scissors to the desired shape, moistened 
with water, dried, and it is ready for use. 

On communicating this process to my friend, L. Els- 


bury, the eminent laryngoscopist of New York city, I 
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found that Tobold had published an account of the same 
process, thus depriving me of the honor of priority of 
invention, and, at the same time stamping it with the 


approbation of his great talents and genius. 


Dr. Elsbury suggests a modification in the process, | 


which is an improvement. His first and second steps are 
the same as mine. He then allows the bougie to cool, 
rotating it so that the sealing-wax forms a button over 
the end of the wire. He then re-heats it carefully, so as 
to give it only plasticity enough to adhere to the sponge, 
and then plunges it into the areola of the sponge. When 
cool and trimmed, it is ready for employment. 

It is easy to see that, by this process, a very small 
quantity of sponge can be attached to metallic surfaces 
—smaller than by any fastening of thread. “It may be 
thus fastened to the end, sides, or surfaces, of metallic or 
vitrous bodies, as desired by the practitioner. I have 
attached sponge to whalebone in this manner. 

The various practical applications of this simple pro- 
cess are clear to every practitioner who employs sponge 
It is sufficient excuse for the writer, in bringing this 
forward, that it has given him a deal of comfort in mak- 
ing topical applications, by its efficacy, facility, and 


simplicity. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS OF PHTHISIS. 
The following note, respecting the contagiousness of 
phthisis, is from a medical gentleman of high distinction, 
and awakens inquiry upon an important point: — 


Newsuryport, Dec. 11, 1867. 

Dr. Nrcuois, — My Dear Sir: —The perusal of a par- 
agraph in the Journal of Chemistry, entitled ‘Is Phthisis 
Contagious?” has induced me to send you the following 
record of a patient of mine: 

Mr. Wi; of robust frame, and apparently in ex- 
cellent health, was married in August, 1862, to a lady 
known by him and others to have a cavity in her left 
lung, from softened tubercles. A few weeks after his 
marriage, he had typhoid fever, from which, however, to 
all appearance, he entirely recovered. Fifteen months 
after his marriage, his wife died. About twenty months 
after her decease, Mr. W—— bled from the lungs, after 
a slight but unusual effort at reaching upward. He never 
bled but this once, but gradually declined in health with 
the ordinary symptoms of phthisis, and passed away fif- 
teen months after his attack of hemoptysis, at the age of 
thirty-three years. 

He left seven brothers and sisters, all unusually vigor- 
ous and healthy. His parents are (or were but a short 
time since) alive, and in perfect health, and over sixty 
years of age. Three of his grandparents lived to be over 
eighty years old; and the only one of his ancestors 
known to have died of consumption was the remaining 
This certainly does not seem to have 


grandmother. 
Was the disease 


been a case of hereditary phthisis. 
contracted from his wife? 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 


H. C. P. 


ens e.. 

PRESENCE OF INFUSORIA IN THE ExpireD AIR IN 
Wuoorinc Coven.—M. Poulet, in a note to the Acade- 
mie des Sciences (Gazette Hebdomadaire,) writes as fol- 
lows: A small epidemic of whooping cough having 
occurred in the locality where I live, I was induced to 
examine the vapor expired by several children affected 
with this malady, reputed contagious by the majority of 
observers. These vapors arising from the respiration of 
the little patients, presented a veritable world of in- 
fusoria, identical in all cases. The more numerous, 
which were also the most slender, may be classed with 
the species described by some under the name of Monas 
Termo; by others, under that of Bacterium Termo. 
Others in less number moved to and fro in the field of 
the instrument. They had a form resembling a bacillus, 
slightly spindle-shaped ; their length was from two to 
three hundredths of a millimetre; their breadth, about a 
fifth as much. This is the species which Muller named 
Monas punctum, Ehrenberg, Bodo punctum, and which 
micrographers habitually class among the Bacteries— 


Bacterium bacillus. Thus, whooping cough, because of 
these alterations in the expired air, belongs to the class 
of infectious maladies, of which I have already studied, 
from the same point of view, variola, scarlatina, and 
typhoid fever; anda truth, which the simple observation 
of facts had already rendered evident, receives from 
microscopic study complete confirmation. 


——= 


GEUM VIRGINIANUM. 
BY W. A. GIBSON, M.D., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I wish briefly to call attention to the medical virtues of 
this plant in dysentery. It belongs to the natural order, 
Rosaceo (Linnieus). It is a perennial plant, and grows 
abundantly in the United States; as well in the rich soils 
of the uplands as in the alluvials of our river bottoms. 
In the uplands it is to be found where the soil is loose 
and rich, especially on little mounds covered with hazel, 
as also in the corners of fences. In the rich soils of the 
bottom lands it grows abundantly, and much more lux- 
uriantly than in the uplands. 

The root is astringent, and slightly bitter, very much 
resembling in taste the blackberry root. I have been 
using a decoction of the root and plant in dysentery for 
more than ten years, and I think it worthy of a place in 
our Dispensatory. I require my patients to drink freely 
of the tea thus made, using it in lieu of water, which I 
always forbid, if cold. I never, in my experience (which 
has been large in this disease), knew a patient with dys- 
entery to take a large draught of cold water who did not 
desire to go to stool immediately. While practising in 
the country, my attention was first called to the virtues 
of this plant by the farmers. Many of the country peo- 
ple, appreciating its value, entirely ignore the idea of 
calling in a physician in a case of dysentery, but rely 
entirely on this remedy; and candor compels me to say, 
that I believe they have oftener gained than lost by this 
course. I have seen many bad cases of dysentery suc- 
cessfully treated with this remedy alone. 

I have, thus briefly, called the attention of the profes- 
sion to the Geum Virginianum, with a hope that it will 
receive a fair trial; and if found worthy, let it take its 
place in the list of therapeutic agents. — Communicated 
to the Medical Reporter, St. Louis. 


PERMANGANATE OF POTASH IN ACUTE RHEUMATISM., 
By C. M. FENN, M.D., of San Francisco, 


An extract from a clinical lecture deli¥ered by Dr. Jas. 
F. Duncan, at the Adelaide Hospital, some time since 
directed my attention to the use, among other remedies, 
of permanganate of potash in the treatment of rheuma- 
tism. I promised myseif to make trial of the remedy at 
the first opportunity. Regarding the so-called chemical 
theory of the etiology and pathology of rheumatism as, 
at least, the most plausible; and believing the efficacy of 
the other salts of potash in that disease to be largely due 
to the measure of oxygen which they contain, it seemed 
to me that in this salt we possessed a remedy admirably 
adapted to meet all the indications; and that, from the 
fact of its containing so large a proportion of oxygen 
(XO, Mn? 07), and holding the same in such loose affinity, 
we should be enabled most speedily to promote the trans- 
formation of lactic into carbonic acid. In apparent corro- 
boration of this view, I append the record of three cases. 

Case 1.—Mr. S——, salesman, Ait. 30, after some un- 
usual exposure, was prostrated by a severe attack of 
rheumatism. Upon an examination of his case, the new 
remedy recurred to my mind. But the urgency of his 
symptoms was such, that it seemed preferable to make 
use of the medicines we had some confidence in, rather 
than fly to others we knew not of. He was, therefore, 
ordered a preparation of potass. iodid.; vin. colch. sem., 
etc., and submilted to a hypodermic injection of morph. 
acetas, one fourth of a grain. ‘To modify the exhausting 
and troublesome perspiration, he used, on the third day, 
a vinegar vapor bath, with no appreciable relief. On the 
fourth day, discovering no change in his condition, other 
than might be ascribed to the daily hypodermic injec- 
tions, I requested him to suspend the mixture, and have 
half a grain of the permanganate, three times aday. At 
my next visit, on the following evening, I was surprised 
at the marked abatement of all the symptoms. The 
tongue was quite clean, the perspiration no longer exces- 
sive nor disagreeable, and the pains were so far relieved, 


as almost to preclude the continuance of an anodyne 
His convalescence was now constant and rapid, and o 
the tenth day from the commencement of the attack, he 
was again at his post. oa aa 

Case 2.—Mrs. G—-, Et. 35, of full habit and pre- 
viously healthy, was attacked during the passage from 
New York. There had been a considerable amelioratio 
of the more violent symptoms at the time of her arrival 
here; but some of the larger joints were still tumid and 
painful. The permanganate of potash was resorted to, 
and in a few days she was able to attend to her household - 
duties. = 

The third case I regarded as, in some sense, a crucial 
test of the remedy. The patient, a man in middle life,” 
had long been a victim to chronic rheumatism; some of 
the joints had become permanently distorted with 
tophaceous deposits, and the malady was so far in- 
curable. This was varied, however, at intervals of two 
or three months, with acute attacks which apparently 
resisted all the usual remedies, and expended their force 
in from two to three weeks. I had previously attended 
him in several of these attacks, and found the common 
remedies, colchicum, acetate of potash in large doses 
etc., of but little avail. I now put him on the perman- 
ganate, and had the pleasure of seeing him on the street 
in seven days. ; 

I find the raspberry syrup to be the best menstruum, 


icine completely. — Pacifie Med. and Surg. Journal, 


TO OO 


GALVANIC ELECTRICITY UPON THE MUSCULAR 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


The effects of the galvanic current on the nerves and 
muscles of animals, is essentially the same as that pro- 
duced by frictional electricity, modified, however, in some 
degree, by the continuous action of it. They are also 
characterized by the presence of some chemical influence, 
which excites the organs of taste and sight in a remarka- 
ble manner. Very small batteries are adequate to exeit 
the organs of taste and sight, but a large apparatus 
needed to produce any perceptible influence on the sense 
of touch, so as to cause the muscles of the human body 
to contract, when it forms part of the circuit. Galvan 
in his fundamental experiment, touched the nerves o 
dead frog’s spine and the muscles of one of his thigh! 
with two different metals, and then forming a circuit b 
a wire between them, the leg became violently contracted 
When the nerves of vision are made to form part of the 
voltaic connection, peculiar luminous flashes will appear 
before the eyes. The excitement of the organ of hearing 
under similar circumstances is not less interesting, a 
roaring sound being heard as long as the wires are kept _ 
in place. On closely observing the effect of galvanic — 
electricity upon the muscular and nervous system, thre y 
distinct stages in the process are readily seen. First, 
when the circuit is completed, an electric shock is expe 
rienced; next, the continued action of the current cause 
a series of contractions rapidly succeeding each other; 
and lastly, when the connection is broken, a less violent | 
shock than before is felt. The shock of the voltaic bat-_ 
tery differs from that of common electricity, as the latte’ 
is felt far less deeply, affecting only the outer part of ou! 
organs, and being exhausted in a moment. The voltaic 
shock, on the contrary, penetrates further into the sys 
tem, passing along the entire course of the nerves. Thi 
influence of the galvanic current on the nervous system 
has been successfully applied to the restoration of persons 
in whom animation was suspended. By means of it Al 
dini set in motion the feet of a corpse, caused the eyes t 
open and shut, and distorted the mouth, cheeks, and tht 
whole countenance. Ure, by completing the circuii 
through the body of a man recently hung, caused the 
muscles of the face to acquire a frightful activity, so that 
rage, despair, and anguish, with horrid smiles, were suc: 
cessively depicted on the countenance. — Telegraphic 
Journal. 


tO q 

Croup TREATED BY SuLPHUR.—M. Lagauterie (Half- 
Yearly Abstract) gives in croup, teaspoonful doses, every 
hour, of a mixture of sulphur and water (a teaspoonful - 
to a glass of water), with effects which he describes a 
wonderful. The cure, in seven very severe cases, 
accomplished in two days, the only symptom remaining 
being a slight cough. An observation of the effect of 
sulphur on the oidium of vines, led to its use in croup. 
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HYPO-SULPHITE AND SULPHITE OF SODA IN 
MALARIAL FEVERS. 


By Witt E. TuRNER, M.D., LEAVENWORTH. 


The last number of the Herald contains a request for 
the communication of the experience of its readers in 
the use of the sulphites of lime, soda, and magnesia. I 
will briefly state the results of my own observation in 
the use of hypo-sulphite and sulphite of soda during the 
summer and fall of 1866, while Dr. John D. Cope and 
myself were associated together in practice in Southern 
Illinois. My attention was called to these articles by a 
writer in the Chicago Medical Examiner, who claimed he 
had given them in intermittent and remittent fevers with 
the greatest success. 

My first trial of the hypo-sulphite was made upon 
some chronic cases of intermittent fever with such appar- 


ent good results, that myself and partner procured some 


two pounds for purposes of experiment. In the section 


_ of the State where we practised, it was nothing unusual 


for three, four, and even five, in a large family to be sick 


_ with some one of the forms of periodical fever at once. 


In prescribing the remedy, we made an express stipula- 


tion that the result should be faithfully reported to us. 


We used this article in from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty cases of intermittent and 
remittent fevers with almost unvarying success, and with 
better after results than with quinine or any of the alka- 


loids of the Peruvian bark. Where the directions were 


honestly and persistently carried out, the fewest number 
of cases resisted its influence. 
After these favorable results with the. hypo-sulphite, I 


_ was induced to try the sulphite; and in a large number 
_ of cases, treated both then and since my removal to this 


aa tne 


_ of no little consideration, to the poor at least. 


| city, I verified its powers to be equal to the former in 


those varieties of malarial disease. 

The trifling cost of both these articles makes their use 
I have 
given quinine but three times for intermittent fever in 
seven months, and then not because of failure of either 
of the former remedies. I have noticed, however, that 
the sulphites are not, at all times, so prompt in their 
action or relief; but that when relief was afforded, there 
was less tendency to a periodical return of the disease. 

The usual dose of either of these salts with me has 
been from fifteen to twenty grains every two hours for 
an adult. 

I think the successful treatment of intermittent and 
remittent fevers by these alkalies is a strong proof of 
their palmellar origin, as claimed by Prof. Salisbury. — 
Leavenworth Medical Herald. 


> 


SuLPHITE OF SODA IN THE TREATMENT OF ERYSIPELAS. 
— Dr. Addineil Hewson says he has obtained results from 
the use of sulphite of soda in the local treatment of ery- 
sipelas which have been to him both interesting and 
surprising. In extensive trial of the remedy, both in 
hospital and private practice, he has never seen it fail 
when thoroughly applied before the deep planes of cel- 
lular tissue had been invaded by the disease. Before 
such parts had become affected, a solution of ten grains 
of this salt to the ounce of water, when thoroughly ap- 
plied on lint all over the surface affected, and to a consid- 
erable distance beyond it, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent the evaporation of the solution, had not only pro- 
duced a decided bleaching effect on the discolored surface 
in every such instance in the first twenty-four hours of 
its use, but had invariably destroyed all traces of the 
disease in forty-eight hours from its first application. 
The effect was the same, whether the application was 
made in the traumatic or idiopathic form of the disease. 
He has thus cured twenty-seven cases, seven of which 
were of idiopathic erysipelas. Even in the cases where 
the deep planes of cellular tissue were invoived, as well 
as the surface, the disease on the surface was always 
apparently affected by the application. It was most pos- 
itively bleached in all instances, and in many was evi- 
dently destroyed, within the period above stated, even 
while that in the deeper part proceeded to suppuration. — 
Trans. Col. Phys., Philadelphia. 


: Giycerine, as an article of food, as a nutrient, is well 
worthy of being brought into public notice. Sweet oil, 
in Palestine and other old countries, has, for ages, been 

l as an article of daily food; and glycerine may be 
considered as the essence of pure “ sweet,” that is “olive 


oil,” they being one and the same. It is a perfectly neu- 
tral and bland fluid, and the most penetrating perhaps in 
all nature. Oil itself will permeate where water will 
not; and glycerine, which may be considered the ethe- 
real part of oil, has this property to a most remarkable 
degree. It penetrates the solid bone. If poured into a 
mixture of blood and matter, such as is expectorated from 
consumptive lungs, it will get in between the globules of 
each, and show them with great distinctness; being thus 
penetrating, it is the very best application for all feverish 
sores, for inflamed or dry surfaces, simply from its qual- 
ity of penetration and want of evaporatability. The first 
and highest value of any poultice is its capability of keep- 
ing moist for the longest time; no one ever thinks of a 
dry poultice. Glycerine keeps a part moist longer than 
any substance known, hence its value as above, mixed 
with an innoxious dry powder called sub-nitrate of bis- 
muth, so as to make a thin paste or poultice. It is one 
of the very best applications known for burns, whether 
in children or adults, giving an almost instantaneous 
relief from suffering by its entire exclusion of air and 
by its moistening; hence cooling, soothing effects pro- 
mote a speedy healing process, always safe, simple, and 
efficient — Hall’s Journal. 


Glewnings 
FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


CuTANEOUS ABSORPTION BY THE Hanps. — Dr. Dufay, 
of Blois, having turned a solution of acetic acid upon his 
fingers, experienced a taste of vinegar. This suggested 
to him a trial of the absorbent power of the hands in a 
case of neuralgia, where frictions of quinine in the axilla 
had been without result. For this purpose he had the 
skin of the hands softened by washing in warm water, 
and then turned into the palms a spoontul of water con- 
taining 15 grains of quinine. But two or three minutes 
of rubbing the hands together were required for the ab- 
sorption of this quantity of liquid. One hour after, diz- 
ziness and ringing in the ears tormented the patient; but 
the neuralgia left, and did not return. Two more fric- 
tions confirmed the cure. Ten more cases have been 
treated in the same manner, and in no one has the effect 
of the quinine failed, — L’ Union Medicale. 


Pror. VoGEeL’s THeorY oF DIABETES MELLITUS.— 
The theory of Prof. Vogel is, that however the organi- 
zation of sugar may be explained, the sugar must be 
accumulated in the blood, and is dissolved in the serum, 
which, in patients suffering from this disease, is of higher 
specific gravity (1033 instead of 1029). 

This concentrated serum is absorbing, according to the 
laws of Endosmosis, the water from the substance of the 
tissues as well as that taken with the food and drink. In 
consequence of this, the blood-vessels are overcharged ; 
a plethora takes place, which causes a higher degree of 
pressure in the vascular system, especially in the 
kidneys, resulting in a large increase in the quan- 
tity of the urine. By this theory the thirst, dry skin, 
and other symptoms of diabetes mellitus are easily 
explained. — 

INCOMPATIBILITY OF IoDIDE oF PoTAssIuM AND MER- 
cury. — Curious case.—It is well known that iodide of 
potassium combined with mercury produces the very 
powerful biniodide. A case is reported in the Union 
Medicale where an intense conjunctivitis was excited by 
the introduction of calomel into the eye of a child who 
was under an internal treatment by iodide of potassium. 
Enough of iodide was eliminated by the tears to cause 
this reaction. 

Carporic AcrD In CystiTIs.— Dr. Bottini (of Novare) 
has injected the bladder in cases of cystitis with a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid —1 part to 100 of water—and has 
obtained most unhoped-for success. The putrefaction of 
the urine, due to its stagnation in the bladder, is com- 
bated, stopped, or prevented; and the myriads of zob- 
phytes and of pencillium glaucum, very abundant before 
its use, are no longer to be found in the pus or urine. — 
Giorn. della Venetie. 

PARASITES 1N PERSPIRATION. — Dr. Lemaire, of Paris, 
has been examining the coating of perspiration and dust 
formed upon the bodies of people who have passed ten 
or fifteen days without a bath, and finds in it myriads of 
living parasites. ‘ 


SuLpuvurovs Acip AS APPLIED TO WOUNDS AND SORES. 
— Dr. Dewar, in the Medical Times and Gazette, recom- 
mends the application of sulphurous acid for preventing 
the formation of pus, and for procuring union by first 
intention. He sponges the wound carefully with the 
acid, and then dresses it with pledgets of lint saturated 
with the same. Prof. Syme has obtained the result 
claimed by the use of sulphurous acid spray. 


New TREATMENT FOR TAPE-worRM.— Dr. Lurtel (Ga- 
zette Medicale de Paris) has tried with success the fol- 
lowing method: He gives in one dose two thirds of an 
ounce of ether, followed two hours afterwards by an 
ounce of castor oil. The worm is discharged entire, or 
almost so, and always with the head intact. No pain is 
caused by this treatment. 


How To PRevENT IODINE FROM STAINING. — The addi- 
tion of carbolic acid to the tincture of iodine not only 
imparts antiseptic properties, but renders the iodine col- 
orless. Dr. Boulton, of London, recommends the follow- 
ing prescription in chronic ozcena, to be applied by the 
spray producer: Compound tincture of iodine, 3 i.; so- 
lution of carbolic acid (as sold in the shops), gtt. vi.; 
water, vi. 3. ; 


Formulae. 


USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


How To Makr A CEMENT FOR Stoves. — Take fine 
salt one part, and two parts of fresh, hard-wood ashes; 
mix well together, then take cold water, and mix into a 
mortar. Apply to the crack either warm or cold, and 
you have a cement which wall answer all common pur- 
poses, and will be very useful where the stove-pipe joints 
are not as tight as is desirable. 


Still Another. — Take iron filings, and mix to about the 
consistency of putty for glazing, with white lead and lin- 
seed oil. Fill in the joints as securely as possible, while 
the stove is cold, and let it stand a day or two before using. 


A Finz Rep Conor ror CorDIALS AND CONFECTION- 
ERIES.— To one ounce of powdered cochineal, add one 
half ounce of dried alum, with the same quantity each of 
cream of tartar and the carbonate of potash. Add 
to the cochineal four ounces of boiling water, then throw 
in, little by little, the alum, next the cream of tartar, and 
lastly the carbonate of potash. After boiling five min- 
utes, filter while hot, and add an equal amount by meas- 
ure of alcohol at 80 per cent. Should the alcohol render 
it turbid, it should again be filtered. It is not poisonous, 
like many confectioners’ colors. 


Lemon Preserves. — An excellent substitute for jam 
may be made as follows: — One pound of powdered loaf 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, six eggs, leav- 
ing out the whites of two of them; adding the juice and 
rind of three fine lemons. Put the ingredients into a 
saucepan, and stir the whole gently over a slow fire, until 
it becomes as thick as honey. Put into small jars, and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 


Brp-suG Poison. — Alcohol, 4 pt.; spirits of tur- 
pentine, 4 pt.; sal-ammoniac, 1 oz.; corrosive subli- 
mate, 1 oz.; camphor, 1 oz. Put the camphor into the 
alcohol and dissolve it, then pulverize the sal-ammoniac 
and the corrosive-sublimate and add, after which put in 
the spirits of turpentine and shake all well together. On 
washing the beadstead, as well as the clinks and crevices 
of the room, with this compound, it will end the days 
and nights too of any bed-bug it touches. 


Imitation Musx.—To one drachm pure oil of amber, 
add by drops four drachms of nitric acid (the ‘‘chemi- 
cally pure” is the best), stirring the mixture with a glass 
rod. The product will be a yellow resinous substance, 
having the odor of genuine musk. It should be well 
washed with water to free it from excess of acid, and then 
carefully dried. 

To Remove Rusr Strains. — Stains of iron rust may be 
removed from linen or cotton thus:— Wash the cloth 
through one suds, and rinse. When wet, rub ripe tomato 
juice on the spots. Expose it in the sunshine until 
nearly dry, and wash in another suds. 


APPLICATION FOR CHILBLAINS.—A writer in a late 
number of the Lancet, recommends the Linimentum 
Aconiti of the pharmacopeia as an application for chil- 
blains and painful corns. 
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TRICHINOSCOPE, 
PETITE MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 1600 times surface, and 
40 Diameters. 


2 oo 

This most perfect and powerful little instrument excels all 
others of like size and price, in magnifying and defining power. 
It was invented for the purpose of detecting trichinia in pork, 
but serves all the purposes of a powerful microscope for use in 
families. Cheese mites, fig mites, and the animalcules in 
water, are distinctly shown by it. 

DIRECTIONS, — The object to be examined is placed upon the 
end of the little glass lens, which perforates the cork, causing 
it to adhere by using a little saliva, when the object is not 
moist enough. With a sharp knife, slice off a thin bit of lean 
pork, and place it upon the lens; if there are trichinia in it, 
they will be seen at once. Take a glass of water, put it ina 
warm place, and throw in it some grass or leaves; let it stand 
a week or more, and then, with a pin, put a drop on to the lens, 
The little animalcules will be seen swimming and darting about 
lively. A little of the fine dust found in the cavities of cheese 
affords cheese mites in large quantities. A little of this dust 
put upon the lens affords an interesting spectacle. 


These instruments can be furnished in any quantity by 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Chemists, 


Price, large size, $1.25; small size, 75 cents. 


BAR WEIGHTS, 


FOR THE 


USE OF APOTHECARIES AND PHYSICIANS. 


Made and warranted correct by 
CARLETON & HOVEY. 


Presuming that every apothecary and country physician has 
experienced the want of correct and convenient small weights, 
we respectiully call attention to a form we have used in our 
store for many years, and which we are prepared to supply in 
any number. 

They are made of brass, long and flat, in the shape of a bar; 
the ends of those which represent an odd number of grains 
are pointed; while those of an even number are square at the 
ends—an arrangement which facilitates a selection when 
using. 

‘A GRAIN SET consists of eight weights, from half grain to 

.ten grains. A DECIMAL SET, of five weights, from ten to 
sixty grains. 

PRICES.—Grain set, 25 cents. Decimal set, 25 cents. 
Selections of either may be made at 50 cents per dozen. 


Orders inclosing the money will be answered by return mail. 
Postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 
(Established 1827) 
LOWELL, MAss. 


CITRATE OF IRON, QUININE AND 
STYCHNINE. 
(SOLUBLE.) 


Each 10 grains of this salt contains of Citrate Quinine 2 grains; 
Strychnine, 1-32 of a grain. 

Dost — From five to eight grains, in pill form, or dissolved in 
water, syrup, or wine. Prepared by 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & C0,, Chemists, Boston, 


CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANESE. 
(SOLUBLE.) 


Contains — Citrate of Iron 75 parts, 
Citrate Manganese 25 * 


100 
DosE— Six or eight grains to adults, dissolyed in water, 


syrup, or wine. Prepared by 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Chemists, Boston, 


PR ZG OnrDa bel Ar 


CHOICE GOODS, 
Hor Family Use. 


Strictly Pure Powdered Spices, 
Choice Flavoring Extracts, 
Genuine Pure Mustard, 
Pure Powdered Cream Tartar, 
Refined Sodaeratus, for Bread, etc., 
True Arrowroot, 
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Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. Ricnarpson ef London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. Bigetow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 


“JT have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave 
you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have 
required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” 
answers the purpose perfectly.” 


i been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 
The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 
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Fe 
{ye PHYSICIANS. — By request, Prof. Horatio 


R. STORER will deliver his second private Course of twelve 
Lectures upon the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES 
or WoMEN, during the first fortnight of December, at his 
sia in Boston, Fee $50.00, and diploma required to be 
shown. i 

Certificates of attendance upon the course just completed 
have been issued to the following gentlemen: Drs. Cc. M. 
Carlton, Norwich, Ct.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, N. H.; G. E. 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass. ; 
M. C. Talbot, Warren, Pa.; H. Gerould, Erie, Pa: shesdg 
Upham, W. Randolph, Vt.; W. A. I. Case, Hamilton, C. W.; 
and W. L, Wells, Howell, Mich. i 
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The following products of the Laboratory of JAS. R. NICHOLS 
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binding the current literature of the day, such as the 
illustrated weeklies, magazines, periodicals, music, etc., by one 
number or more, as received, in a neat, cheap, and most sub- 
stantial manner. /rices: music, illustrated papers, and papers 
of that size, $1.00; Chemical Journal, 50 cents; magazines, 40 
cents to 75 cents, according to size aud quality. 


CovERT & Co., 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 


“ AMMONIUM. : 
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FLUID MAGNESIA. va esa en} 


CITRATE IRON AND QUININE. 
ACETIC CANTHARIDAL VESICANT. 


The formula and method of preparation of these agents have 
been repeatedly published in the medical journals, and there- 
fore are well understood by the Profession. The articles, if 
coming from our Laboratory, have our name and stamp upon 
each package, For sale by Druggists in all parts of the country. 
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Reston DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 
Boston. Drugs, Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
ete., cleaned, bruised, crushed, Pomme, powdered, bolted or 
dusted by careful and experienced millers. 
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RE-BREATHED AIR. 


It is a matter of astonishment to those who understand 
the importance of a proper observance of the chemical 
and physiological laws connected with our existence, to 
observe how great abuse of these laws the system is cap- 
able of withstanding. Not a third of the race have any 
knowledge of, or regard for, the important sanitary rules 
upon which life and health depend. Men, women, and 
children, in all parts of the world, huddle together in 
narrow huts, cellars, and garrets, and breathe over and 
over again the corrupted air; subsisting at the same 
time upon the most unsubstantial and improper food; 
yet they manage to live out many weary days, and 
months, and even years, in these abodes. 

The power of resistance to external and internal dis- 
turbing and destroying forces possessed by the animal 
organism is indeed marvellous. Great as is this power, 
however, and constant as is the warfare kept up by the 
vital forces against the unnatural and evil influences of 
The 


inroads of disease can not very long be resisted; the 


bad air and bad food, the conflict is an unequal one. 


great fundamental laws upon which life and health de- 
pend, cannot always be violated with impunity. 

Among the many detrimental influences to which 
human beings are subjected, no one is greater than re- 
breathed air. Whilst there are tens of thousands who 
suffer through this agency involuntarily, there are other 
tens of thousands who might, if they would, escape from 
its baneful influence. ‘There is bad air in churches, 
lecture-rooms, theatres, school-rooms, parlors, bed-cham- 
bers, etc., which ought not to be present; or if, when 
occupied, the air of these rooms must become vitiated, 
then they ought never to be occupied. Certainly, enough 
has been written regarding ventilation, to arouse public 
attention to its importance; but, after all, little heed is 
given to the matter in buildings, public or private. 

What 


isit? Itis, strictly speaking, one of the excrementitious 


Let us reflect a moment upon re-breathed air. 
products of the human organism. It is a mixture of gas- 
eous bodies which have entered the system, been subjected 
to chemical changes, then rejected as a waste product. 

Re-breathed air is the only excrementary matter thrown 
off by men or animals, which is not positively abhorrent 
to all the senses; which is not cast away and shunned by 
all classes, — the ignorant and the learned, the cleanly and 
the uncleanly, the civilized and the savage. A delicate 
and fastidious lady will spend hours in a crowded theatre, 
ball-room, or lecture-room, and take into her lungs a 


gaseous mixture which has already traversed the air 


passages and impinged upon the lung cells of perhaps | 


If she should learn that 


her toothbrush at any time had come in contact with the 


hundreds of men and women. 


surfaces over which this air passed, it would be speedily 
cast aside, and a new one purchased. 


But it is the chemical change in air which results when 
respired, that renders it unfit for further use. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose —in fact, we know — that re-breathed 
air is little less than poison to the blood. Consumption 
and scrofula are found in intimate connection with im- 
perfectly ventilated sleeping apartments, school-rooms, 
living-rooms, etc. A vigorous constitution may fight 
bravely and persistently against the influence of the 
poison; but the crash comes at last. No one can subsist 
for many years upon re-breathed air. , 

Animals suffer from it as unmistakably as man, and 
similar diseases are produced in them. The lions and 
tigers and bears and hyenas confined in menageries, kept 
close and warm, die speedily of consumption. True 
tubercle is produced; weakness, emaciatiop, death, re- 
sult. It may be that the carbon is retained unoxidized, 
and that, by further chemical action, it is forced into new 
combinations by which bodies are formed of a poisonous 
nature, or which act the part of a ferment in the blood. 

We do not know precisely how re-breathed air produces 
its deleterious influence, nor is it worth while to stop to 
inquire, in this discussion. It is certain that its effects 
are fatal to health. It would be absurd to assert that the 
frightful prevalence of consumption is due entirely to 
this agency ; as all intelligent observers understand that 
there are many causes operating to produce or develop 
this disease. It is nevertheless probable that impure or 
re-breathed air is the greatest agent of evil, in inducing 
and rendering fatal pulmonary affections. The crowded, 
badly-ventilated school-room is often the place where, 
early in life, re-breathed air commences its deadly work. 
Not one school-room in a hundred in this country is a fit 
place in which to confine children six or eight hours of 


the day. The little ones are herded together in a promis- 


cuous crowd: those of tender years and those more ad- 


vanced, the feeble and the strong, the sickly and the 
well, are all subjected to the same hours of study, the 
same school-discipline, and all breathe the same delete- 
rious air. The hardy and the strong may be able to resist 
the influence of the poison; the weak and tender ones 
grow pale and haggard, and, struggling on through their 
school-days, live perhaps to.the age of puberty, ‘and then 
drop into the consumptive’s grave. Will parents never 
awake to the enormity of this evil? 

Small, ill-ventilated sleeping rooms, in which re- 
breathed air is ever present, are nurseries of consump- 
tion. These are not found alone in cities and large 
Well-to-do 
farmers’ daughters and sons in the country, —those who 


towns, or among the poor and lowly. 
live among the mountains of the New-England States, 
where God’s pure air is wholly undefiled, —are often vic- 
Look 
into their bedrooms; examine into their daily habits of 
Old-fashioned fire- 
places are boarded up; rubber window-strips and stoves 


tims of consumption. How is this explained? 


life; and the cause is made plain. 


have found their way into the most retired nooks and 


corners of the land; and the imprisoned mountain air 


or 
ie.) 
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in country dwellings is heated to a high point, and 
breathed over and over during the days and nights of 
the long winter months. It is certainly true that girls in 
the country take less exercise in the open air than those 
residing in cities. They appear to be more afraid of 
pure, cold air than city girls. Consumption is not less 
rare among females in the country than in cities, in the 
present age. It was not so formerly. The declarations 
of grandmothers and old physicians go to show that, fifty 
years ago, consumption was hardly known in the rural 
districts. The winds whistled through the dwellings 
then, and the fire blazed and roared upon the hearth. 
Half the time, in the cold winters, ‘‘the backs of the 
inmates were freezing, while the front parts of the per- 
son were roasting ;”’ and yet there was less rheumatism 
than now, and no consumption. 

Whilst we have made changes in dwellings, workshops, 
and public buildings, which operate to sadly deteriorate 
and confine the interior air, the outside atmosphere is 
just as pure, just as healthful, as in the days of our an- 
cestors. Let us adopt means to secure a full measure of 
this “‘pabulum of life,” clear, undiluted, uncontaminated, 
day and night, during the hours of sleep and study. Let 
us live as much as we possibly can in the open air, and 
the measure of health will be greatly increased, and life 


prolonged. = 


THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


We have read with profound interest, Dr. John Lord’s 
new book, “The Old Roman World: the Grandeur and 
Failure of its Civilization.” We have long studied Roman 
history, and visited those old ruined cities, once occupied 
by the proud rulers of the world; but this book awakens 
Dr. Lord 


stands alone in fervid eloquence, when discoursing upon 


an enthusiasm hardly before experienced. 


matters of history; and the past, by the aid of his pen, 
js made to stand before us like a thing of the present. 
We advise our readers to buy this book; it will be money 
well expended. 

We make some extracts which will illustrate the style 


of the work. Here is his thrilling description of the 


wonders of ancient Rome:— 


Modern writers, taking London and Paris for their 
measure of material civilization, seem unwilling to admit 
that Rome could have reached such a pitch of glory and 
wealth and power. To him who stands within the nar- 
now limits of the Forum, as it now appears, it seems 
incredible that it could have been the centre of a much 
larger city than Europe can now boast of. Grave his- 
torians are loth to compromise their dignity and charac- 
ter for truth, by admitting statements which seem, to 
men of limited views, to be fabulous, and which 
transcend modern experience. But we should re- 
member that most of the monuments of ancient Rome 
have entirely disappeared. Nothing remains of the 
Palace of the Cewsars, which nearly covered the Palatine 
Til; little of the fora which, connected together, cov- 
ered a space twice as large as that inclosed by the palaces 
of the Louvre and Tuileries, with all their galleries and 
courts; almost nothing of the glories of the Capitoline 
Hill; and little, comparatively, of those Therme which 
were a mile in circuit. But what does remain attests an 
unparalleled grandeur — the broken pillars of the Forum ; 
the lofty columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius; the 
Pantheon, lifting its spacious dome two hundred feet into 
the air; the mere vestibule of the Baths of Agrippa; the 
triumphal arches of Titus and Trajan and Constantine; 
the bridges which span the Tiber; the aqueducts which 
cross the Campagna; the Cloaca Maxima, which drained 
the marshes and lakes of the infant city; but, above all, 
the Colosseum. What glory and shame are associated 
with that single edifice! That alone, if nothing else re- 
mained of Pagan antiquity, would indicate a grandeur 
and a folly such as cannot now be seen on earth. It 
reveals a wonderful skill in masonry, and great archi- 


tectural strength; it shows the wealth and resources of 
rulers who must have had the treasures of the world at 
their command; it indicates an enormous population, 
since it would seat all the male adults of the city of New 
York; 4 hows the restless passions of the people for 
excitement, and the necessity, on the part of government, 
of yielding to this taste. What leisure and indolence 
marked a city which could afford to give up so much 
time to the demoralizing sports! What facilities for 
sportation were afforded, when so many wild beasts 
ld be brought to the capital from the central parts of 
frica, without calling out unusual comment! How 
imperious a populace that compels the government to 
provide such expensive pleasures! The games of Titus, 
on its dedication, last one hundred days; and five 
thousand wild beasts are slaughtered in the arena. ‘The 
number of the gladiators,who fought surpasses belief. 
At the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, ten thousand 
gladiators were exhibited, and the emperor himself pre- 
sides under a gilded canopy, surrounded by thousands of 
his lords. Underneath the arena, strewed with yellow 
sand and sawdust, is a solid pavement, so closely ce- 
mented that it can be turned into an artificial lake on 
which naval battles are fought. But it is the conflict of 
gladiators which most deeply stimulates the passions of 
the people. The benches are crowded with eager spec- 
tators, and the voices of one hundred thousand are raised 
in triumph or rage, as.the miserable victims sink ex- 
hausted in the bloody sport. 

But it is not the gladiatorial sports of the amphi- 
theatre which most strikingly attest the greatness and 
splendor of the city; nor the palaces, in which as many 
as four hundred slaves are sometimes maintained as 
domestic servants, twelve hundred in number, according 
to the lowest estimate, but probably five times as numer- 
ous, since every senator, every knight, and every rich 
man was proud to possess a residence which would attract 
attention; nor the temples, which numbered four 
hundred and twenty-four, most of which were of marble, 
filled with’ statues, the contributions of ages, and sur- 
rounded with groves; nor the fora and basilice, with 
their porticos, statues, and pictures, covering more space 
than any cluster of public buildings in Europe, a mile 
and a half in circuit; nor the baths, nearly as large, still 
more completely filled with works of art; nor the Circus 
Maximus, where more people witnessed the chariot races 
at atime than are nightly assembled in all the places of 
public amusement in Paris, London, and New York 
combined— more than could be seated in all the cathe- 
drals of England and France, —it is not these which most 
impressively make us feel that Rome was the mistress of 
the world and the centre of all civilization. The tri- 
umphal processions of the conquering generals were still 
more exciting to behold; for these appeal more directly 
to the imagination, and excite those passions which urged 
the Romans toa career of conquest from generation to 


generation. No military review of modern times equalled 


those gorgeous triumphs; even as no scenic performance 
compares with the gladiatorial shows. The sun has 
never shone upon any human assemblage so magnificent 
and so grand, so imposing and yet so guilty. And we 
recall the picture of it with solemn awe, as it moves 
along the Via Sacra and ascends the Capitoline Hill, or 
passes through the theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, 
that all the people might witness the brilliant spectacle. 
Not only were displayed the spoils of conquered king- 
doms, and the triumphal cars of generals, but the whole 
military strength of the capital An army of one 
hundred thousand men, flushed with victory, follows the 
gorgeous procession of nobles and princes. The triumph 
of Aurelian, on his return from the East, gives us some 
idea of the grandeur of that ovation to conquerors. ‘The 
pomp was opened by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, 
and two hundred of the most curious animals from every 
climate, north, south, east, and west. These were fol- 
lowed by one thousand six hundred gladiators, devoted 
to the cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. Then 
were displayed the arms and ensigns of conquered na- 
tions, the plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen. Then 
ambassadors from all parts of the earth, all remarkable 
in their rich dresses, with their crowns and offerings. 
Then the captives taken in the various wars, — Goths, 
Vandals, Samaritans, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, 
and Egyptians, each marked by their national costume. 
Then the Queen of the East, the beautiful Zenobia, con- 


fined by fetters of gold, and fainting under the weigh to 
jewels, preceding the beautiful chariot in which she had 
hoped to enter the gates of Rome. Then the chariot of 
the Persian king. Then the triumphal car of Aurelian 
himself, drawn by elephants. Finally, the most illus- 
trious of the Senate, the people, and the army, closed the 
solemn procession, amid the acclamations of the people 
and the sound of musical instruments. It took from 
dawn of day until the ninth hour for the procession to 
pass to the capitol; and the festival was protracted by — 
theatrical representations, the games of the circus, the 
hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval 
engagements. -Liberal donations were presented to the 
army, and a portion of the spoils dedicated to the gods. 
All the temples glittered with the offerings of ostentatious 
piety, and the Temple of the Sun received fifteen 
thousand pounds of gold. The soldiers and the citizens 
were then surfeited with meat and wine. The disbanded 
soldiery thronged the amphitheatre, and yelled their 
fiendish applause at the infernal games,—‘the gorged 
robbers of the world, drunk in a festival of hell,’*—a 
representation of war as terrible as wur itself, compensat- 
ing to the Roman people the massacres which they could 
not see.” 

If anything more were wanted to give us an idea of 
Roman magnificence, we would turn our eyes from pub- 
lic monuments, demoralizing games, and grand proces- 
sions; we would forget the statues in brass and marble, 
which outnumbered the living inhabitants, so numerous 
that one hundred thousand have been recovered and still 
embellish Italy, and would descend into the lower sphere 
of material life —to those things which attest luxury and 
taste — to ornaments, dresses, sumptuous living, and rich 
furniture. The art of working metals and cutting 
precious stones surpassed any thing known at the present 
day. In the decoration of houses, in social entertain- 
ments, in cookery, the Romans were remarkable. The 
mosaics, signet rings, cameos, bracelets, bronzes, chains, _ 
vases, couches, banqueting tables, lamps, chariots, col- 
ored glass, gildings, mirrors, mattresses, cosmetics, per- 
fumes, hair dyes, silk robes, potteries, all attest great 
elegance and beauty. The tables of thuga root and 
Delian bronze were as expensive as the sideboards of 
Spanish walnut, so much admired in the great exhibition 
at London. Wood and ivory were carved as exquisitely 
as in Japan and China. Mirrors were made of polished 
silver. Giass-cutters could imitate the colors of precious 
stones so well, that the Portland vase, from the tomb of* 
Alexander Severus, was long considered as a genuine 
sardonyx. Brass could be hardened so as to cut stone. 
The palace of Nero glittered with gold and jewels. Per- 
fumes and flowers were showered from ivory ceilings. 
The halls of Heliogabalus were hung with cloth of gold, 
enriched with jewels. His beds were silver, and his 
tables of gold. Tiberius gave a million of sesterces for 
a picture for his bed-room. A banquet dish of Drusillus 
weighed five hundred pounds of silver. The cups of 
Drusus were of gold. Tunics were embroidered with 
the figures of various animals. Sandals were garnished 
with precious stones. Paulina wore jewels, when she 
paid visits, valued at $800,000. Drinking cups were en- 
graved with scenes from the poets. Libraries were 
adorned with busts, and presses of rare woods. Sofas 
were inlaid with tortoise-shell, and covered with gorgeous 
purple. The Roman grandees rode in gilded chariots, 
bathed in marble baths, dined from golden plate, drank 
from crystal cups, slept ou beds of down, reclined on 
luxurious couches, wore embroidered robes, and were 
adorned with precious stones. They ransacked the earth 
and the seas for rare dishes for their banquets, and orna- 
mented their houses with carpets from Babylon, onyx 
cups from Bythinia, marbles from Numidia, bronzes from 
Corinth, statues from Athens, — whatever, in short, was 
precious or rare or curious in the most distant countries. 
The luxuries of the bath almost exceed belief; and on 
the walls were magnificent frescoes and paintings, ex-_ 
hibiting an inexhaustible productiveness in landscape 
and mythological scenes, executed in lively colors. From 
the praises of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, and other great _ 
critics, we have a right to infer that pairting was as 
much prized as statuary, and equalled it in artistic excel- 
lence, although so little remains of antiquity from which 2 
we can form an enlightened judgment. We certainly 
infer, from designs on vases, great skill in drawing; and, : 


*Henry Giles. 


* nobles that ever walked the earth. 
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from the excavations of Pompeii, the most beautiful 
colors. The walls of the great hall of the baths of 
Titus represent flowers, birds, and animals, drawn with 
wonderful accuracy. In the long corridor of these baths, 
the ceiling is painted with colors which are still fresh ; 
and Raphael is said to have studied the frescoes with 
admiration, even as Michael Angelo found in the Pan- 
theon a model for the dome of St. Peter’s, and in the 
statues which were dug up from the ruins of the baths, 
studies for his cwn immortal masterpieces. 

Thus everything which gilds the material wonders of 
our day with glory and splendor, also marked the old 
capitol of the world. That which is most prized by us, 
distinguished to an eminent degree the Roman grandees. 
In an architectural point of view, no modern city ap- 
proaches Rome. It contained more statues than all the 
Museums of Europe. It had everything which we have, 
except machinery. It surpassed every modern capitol in 
population. It was richer than any modern city, since 
the people were not obliged to toil for their daily bread. 
The poor were fed by the government, and had time and 
leisure for the luxuries of the bath and the excitements 
of the amphitheatre. The citizen nobles owned whole 
provinces. Even Paula could call a whole city her own. 
Rich senators, in some cases, were the proprietors of 
twenty thousand slaves. Their incomes were known to 
be £1000 sterling a day, when gold and silver were worth 
four times as much as at the present day. Rome was 
made up of these citizen kings and their dependents; for 
most of the senators had been, at some time, governors 
of provincesy;-which they rifled and robbed. In Rome 
were accumulated the choicest treasures of the world. 
Her hills were covered with the palaces of the proudest 
Rome was the centre, 
and the glory, and the pride of all the nations of an- 
tiquity. It seemed impossible that such a city could ever 
be taken by enemies, or fall into decay. “Quando cadet 
Roma cadet et mundus,” said the admiring Saxons, three 
hundred years after the injuries inflicted by Goths and 
Vandals. Nor has Rome died. Never has she entirely 
passed into the hands of her enemies. A hundred times 
on the verge of annihilation, she was never annihilated. 
She never accepted the stranger's yoke; she never was 
permanently subjected to the barbarian. She continued 
to be Roman after the imperial presence had departed. 
She was Roman when fires, and inundations, and pesti- 
lence, and famine, and barbaric soldiers desolated the 
city. She was Roman when the Pope held Christendom 
in a base subserviency. She was Roman when Rienzi 
attempted to revive the virtues of the heroic ages, and 
When Michael Angelo restored the wonders of Apol- 
loderus. And Roman that city will remain, whether as 
the home of princes, or the future capitol of the kings of 
Italy, or the resort of travellers, or the school of artists, 
or the seat of a spiritual despotism which: gains strength 
as political and temporal power passes away before the 
ideas of the new races and the new civilization.” 
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ato PRODUCTS OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 


When at the crater of Vesuvius a number of men were 
engaged just within the southern edge, gathering sulphur 
into bags, which, when filled, are strung across a pole 
and carried by two men to the place of descent on the 
northern edge; there they are dragged down on the vol- 
canic ashes ard, at the base of the cone, are loaded on 
mules, pannier-fashion, and transported to the coast. On 
inquiry it proved to be very impure, and used only for 
the vine disease, oidium tuckeri, for which sulphur ap- 
pears to be the best remedy. ‘The best sulphur used here 
comes from Sicily. Olive oil is made at Sorrento and 
other places near, but the greatest production is at Otranto 
and Buri, to the south-east, and especially near Gallipoli. 
The annual product of Southern Italy is about 35,000 tuns. 
It is said that about two thirds of the soil in the previous- 
named districts is devoted to the olive. It is propagated 
several ways, but most successfully by slips grafted on the 
wild olive, requiring ten years to come in bearing, and 


then, with care, lives centuries. The tree blooms in 


dune, and ripens from October to December. Mr. Ker- 
“not gave me a specimen of very good fat manna, pro- 
d luced at Salerno, within fifty miles of Naples, and says | 


FS 


that flake manna, small and large, comes from Sicily, but 
large quantities of inferior grades are produced in South- 
ern Calabria, and probably enters commerce through 
Messina as Sicilian. The finest is obtained on the moun- 
tain side near Corigliano. Oil of oranges and lemons, I 
was informed, is made in Calabria and Sicily, in three 
ways: Ist, by scraping off the exterior cell 
aud expressing the pulpy mass. 2d, by grat fF the 
rind, pouring on it hot water, which causes the oil to 
separate and rise. The pulp is then depressed beneath 
the surface, and the oil, after it collects, is skimme@gh off. 
3d, by distillation. When at Cork, Mr. Frank Jen 8 
informed me, on the authority of Mr. John A. Dix, 
New York, that the best Sicily oil is obtained by dext 
ously wringing the rind of the orange so as to rupture its 
oil cells, and cause their contents to spirt out, the opera- 
tor holding the orange within a cask. As the drops ac- 
accumulate they run down the sides, and gather at the 
bottom, unmixed with any foreign matters. At Naples 
this new process was wholly unknown. Liquorice is not 
grown for commerce near Naples, but eighty miles south, 
in Calabria. Mr. Kernot says that the brand most 
esteemed there is Corigliano, some of which, of superior 
quality, he gave me; then Campagna, Sallugra, and Bar- 
raco. These are the family names of the large proprie- 
tors. Perhaps the most is grown onthe east coast of 
Calabria, as Coterne Baron Campagna alone is said to 
make liquorice paste to the value of two millions of ducats 
annually, whilst the estates of the Barraco family are said 
to yield $750,000 annually. I have observed the fact in 
New Jersey, that the horizontal -roots of liquorice keep 
below ordinary garden cultivation, and after the ground 
is laid out for vegetables, the annual shoots appear at ran- 
dom in the beds. In Calabria the ground is given at the 
same time to wheat and other grains. The liquorice, be- 
ing below the plow, is not injured, and, as it requires 
several years to attain its proper magnitude, the annual 
shoots are cut off with the grain, or avoided by the 
reapers, according to the manner of gathering the cereals. 

Among the staples of Southern Italy is argols, and is 
generally the red variety, as the grapes are usually fer- 
mented with their skins. Mr. Kernot said that at almost 
any time one might buy 1000 casks of tartar, of 1200 lbs. 
each, in the Neopolitan market. Both sweet and bitter 
almonds are largely produced on the east coast, in the 
Bari district, whilst saffron (Crocus sativus) grows wild 
in the pasture region of ultra Southern Italy, and is col- 
lected to some extent for commerce in districts near 
Taranto. 

We should not leave Naples without saying that we 
visited the apothecary shop at Pompeii, and stood behind 
its earthen counter; and, in the Museo, saw some of the 
implements used therein for making pills—a tile and 
spatula, with a pill-box containing some remains of Pom 
peian skill—certainly the oldest existing samples of 
fossil pharmacy out of Egypt. — Prof. Proctor, in Journal 
of Pharmacy. 


>. 


New System or Cooxine.—At the Great Exhibition 
is a new cooking apparatus of Norwegian origin, which 
is well spoken of by the Medical Times and Gazette, the 
London Times, and several French journals. It consists 
of a wooden box, about eight inches square, and thickly 
lined with wadding and black felt, and containing a tin 
box which holds the article to be cooked. A chicken, with 
vegetables, for exumple, is placed in the tin case; cold 
water enongh is added to fill the case, which is placed 
upon a common fire until the water reaches the boiling 
point, when it is pul into the wooden box and carefully 
shut up. In two hours the chicken and vegetables are 
deliciously cooked, preserving the flavor and delicacy 
lost in the usual process of boiling. Any one can see the 
host of advantages to be derived from such an apparatus, 
especially in families of moderate circumstances, as the 
saving in fuel and trouble is immense. A hot dinner can 
be served even after seventeen or eighteen hours of isola- 
tion, and the virtue of the meats can not be destroyed by 
poor cooking. A gallon of water shut up at 212° Fahren- 
heit registers 140° after the lapse of twenty-four hours. 
One thing must be borne in mind, viz, that meats are 
very poor conductors of heat, and that their temperature 
is still quite low when the water has reached the boiling 
point. For this reason sufticient water should be used to 
bear the loss of the heat absorbed by the meat after the 
case is sealed. 


‘produced by age or the sun, 


DECOLORATION OF THE Harr.—In a memoir pre- 
sented to the Royal Sotiety, Mr. Erasmus Wilson has 
occupied himself with the decoloration of the hair, 
especially with the sudden whitening produced by terror; 
and he has thrown a new light on this singular phenome- 
non. He has assured himself that i. gieplenge 


tissue, |} Suffered is due to the accumulation of globules of air in 


the fibrous tissue of the hair; that theré is no lack of 
pigment; but that the normal color is marked by the 
globules of air. Under the empire of neryous commo- 
tion, the fluids of the hair retire towards the interior, 
even as the blood flows from the surface of the body; 
here is a general movement of reflux and contraction. 
he empty place of the fluids in the hair is now filled at 
once. with atmospheric air, and, unfortunately, in a 
permanent manner. 


Tur Perrirrep Forrest in Ecyrt.—The celebrated 
forest, or, rather, the plain covered with overthrown 
trees, is distant about an hour’s travel from Cairo. The 
remains of trees are scattered in all directions as far as 
the eye can reach; the hills and valleys of the desert are 
covered with them. Here we find the trunks, there the 
branches or the roots; we see upon them the marks 
The species are various; 
but the palms predominate. All these vegetable remains 
are petrified, and are as hard as the hardest flint- glass. 
We find similar collections in some other parts of Egypt, 
but in less quantity. Many theories have been proposed 
to explain their origin; but they agree only in establish- 
ing the fact that, at some time, the trees have been under 
water. ° Whether they grew at their present resting-place, 
or have been brought to it by torrents, is difficult to 
determine. They measure from 13 to 20 metres (about 
42 to 65 feet) in length, and more than a metre (3 feet 
3 inches) in diameter. As their rocky substance is 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, various kinds of orna- 
ments are made from them. 
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CoLtorLEss VARNISH wiTH CopaL.—To prepare this 
varnish the copal must be picked; each piece is broken 
and a drop of rosemary oil poured on it. Those pieces 
which, on contact with the oil, become soft, are the ones 
used. ‘Lhe pieces being selected, they are ground and 
passed through a sieve, being reduced to a fine powder. 
It is then placed in a glass, and a corresponding volume 
of rosemary oil poured over it; the mixture is then 
Stirred for a few minutes until it is transformed into a 
thick liquor. It is then left to rest for two hours, when 
a few drops of rectified alcohol is added and intimately 
mixed. Repeat the operation until the varnish is of a 
sufficient consistency ; leave to rest for a few days, and 
decant the clear. Vhis varnish can be applied to wood 
and metals. 
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A SIMPLE MetTuop oF ProrectInc WATER FROM 


/rHE Action or Leap Pieg.— Dingler’s Polytechnisches 


Journal publishes a simple method, brought forward by 
Dr. Schwarz, of Breslau, for preventing the poisonous 
influence of lead pipes on water, by forming, on the in- 
side surface of the pipes, an insoluble sulphuret of lead, 
which has proved so effective that, after simple distilla- 
tion, no trace of lead can be detected in water which has 
yemained in the pipes for a long time. The operation, 
which is a very simple one, consists in filling the pipes 
with a warm and concentrated solution of sulphuret of 
potassium or sodium; the solution is left in contact with 
the lead for about fifteen minutes. Commonly, a solu- 
tion of sulphur in caustic soda will answer the purpose, 
and produce, practically, the same results. It is known 
that sulphuret of lead is the most insoluble of all com- 
pounds of lead, and nature itself presents an example 
which justifies the theory of Dr. Schwarz, since water 
extracted from the mine of Galena does not contain lead, 
a tact which has often occasioned surprise. 


core 


Hermetic SEAL.—A mixture of gelatine and glyce- 
rine, is liquid while hot, but on cooling it becomes solid, 
retaming considerable elasticity and toughness. The 
neck of a bottle dipped into this melted compound is 
covered with an air-tight cap, which can be made as 
thick as desired by repeating the operation. 
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Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 


FERTILIZER RECIPES. 


Accurate, scientific agriculture is based upon certain 
general laws or principles, which are to be studied and 
understood, rather than specific statements or formule. 
The presentation of recipes for manures is, according to 
just criticism, empirical, and therefore, perhaps, ought 
not to be encouraged; and yet, it is specific formule 
which interest farmers, and most readily attract atten 
Mr. A states that-he has secured unusual crops by 
Why is 
not this compound good for Mr. B? Mr. B tries it, and 


tion. 
employing a certain compound upon his lands. 


his crop fails; therefore he concludes that Mr. A’s state- 
ments are not true, or are greatly exaggerated. Here 
are errors and wrong reasonings which arise from a mis- 
conception of the fundamental principles upon which 
plant growths depend; a forgetfulness of the fact that 
specific soils and plants require specific food, —food 
adapted to their peculiar wants. We must treat soils 
pretty much as the physician treats cases of disease. It 
is as necessary for the farmer to understand the anatomy 
and physiology of the soil, and the wants and appetites of 
plants, as it is for the physicians the anatomy and phys- 
iology of the human system, and the laws of animal 
nutrition. It is difficult to frame formule which are safe 
and of general adaptability, for use among farmers or 
physicians. The quack medicine vender does this; but 
his wares are utterly repudiated by the educated medical 
man. Shall we adopt this course in regard to the land 
nostrums so freely offered for sale. It is the part of 
wisdom to do so, unless we fully understand the nature 
and value of the substances and compounds in the 
market, recommended as soil specifics. 

Recently, some of the fertilizer quacks have concluded 
that the usual forms of their specifics were a little too 
bulky and inconvenient to manage with facility ; conse- 
quentiy, they have concentrated and put in liquid form 
their precious plant food. A circular has been placed in 
our hands, which sets forth the virtues of what purports 
to be a French preparation, put up in *‘ stone jugs holding 
a quart,” and sold for the modest sum of $2.50 each! 
What an insult this is to the common intelligence of 
horticulturists and farmers! The impudence is surpris- 
ing; and this is not the only surprising thing connected 
with it: The names of some well-known and eminent 
horticulturists and seed-venders are upon the circular, as 
having the article for sale! 

We often have sent to us for examination, manure 
recipes; and our views are solicited as regards their 
value. We are pleased to lend all the aid we can to the 
soil cultivator, and therefore take special pains to answer 
these inquiries and all others connected with agricultural 
matters. 

The following comes to us from Richmond, Va., and 


is called Dr. Valentine’s recipe for making artificial 


guano: 
MO. ds) DIY. Beaty ovricecs se. auelelnesie Cie p/eip teats 20 bushels. 
“< 2. Wood Ashesg,...... Orne Acer a oa 
st 63. Fine Bone Dust,....... aaiaienelecsaete 3 se 
6 64, ~Calcined Plaster,......0..0.. Esjaieteiarenay o 
tS G., GNItTAte OLISOGR ret cvicieliciy seb als'ea sis 40 Ibs. 
BEL Nib y i LL. CA PEIN O MU Cy uit oie din sla's 63 sory v0.0 nt pv de iM 
Eh 5 CELDieAIMIMNONIA sy oisaslelts;» slim erelat els b He 
SE USE E UIDI. BOGH; ia aesicneeies Dep sides 20% 
aD. ss Magnesia,..ooccccevecssenes 10.48 
sO COMMON Halt,.jccceversstcsssresiee acs 10 Me 


If peat cannot be obtained, use garden mould or clean virgin soil instead. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING, 
Mix Nos, 1, 2,3, together; mix 5, 6,7, 8, 9,10, in four or 
five pails of water, or enough to dissolve the ingredients. 
When dissolyed, add the liquid to the mixture (1, 2,3), and 


mix as in making mortar. When thoroughly mixed, add No. 
4 (the calcined plaster), which will absorb the liquid, and 
bring the whole to a dry state. Mix under cover, ina dry 
place; pack so as to exclude air; observe the proportions in 
making small or large quantities, The above recipe will make 
one ton, which will manure seven and a half acres of land. 


Thi 


fair pr 


ery good general formula, and embraces in 
tions nearly all the ingredients of plant food. 
We should prefer to substitute nitrate of potassa for soda, 
an 

is should not be spread over seven and a half acres of 

d. We think very well of the combination, and have 
no doubt, if used upon our ordinary northern soils, upon 
returns. The cost of the ingredients, excluding the peat, 
will be, at present market prices, about $20 the ton. 

We present another recipe, which is stated to have 
been “patented” by some one in Western Massachusetts 
last August. A farmer might as well patent his jack- 
knife, or the contents of his pig-pen, as to patent a 
compound like this: 


Pond or meadow muck,.....c.cecscercseccers + ..1500 Ibs. 
Sulphuric acid,............ Besos sevees pdbiour Harte rst) Ly 
POUR crajeivie's viesse cacie see pielsie(sinie cere retelsstalp sie Corse, OU 1m 
Re os OAC TUR AR SARC Ur oc, GOODDOAABAE: Spadso wens HOO! PFE 
Nitrate of soda,. piiviauls oinle (ain veeleisreiots aiaatetesjee KLOD Mae 
SEATING ys esajereleinice era HOnDamacdAae SGnpaciboscodabage 150 “ 


Phosphate of lime (bone dust, we suppose), ... 


We are not informed by what manipulation this is 
fitted for the soil. 
the formula in some respects resembles one we have 


These are all good materials; and 
experimented with for some years. We have realized 
most excellent results from a compost essentially of this 
nature; but, for general employment, we should rather 
prefer the Virginia combination. That is easily pre- 
pared, and embraces the magnesian element so important 


in the cereal grains. 
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Rats AND Mice.— Farmers throughout Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts have been exceedingly annoyéd and injured 
the present winter by swarms of rats upon their premises. 
Late in the autumn, they were found in the fields, under 
corn-shooks and haystacks, and in the stone walls, in 
large numbers. This was very unusual, and excited 
much remark. As soon as the winter closed in, they re- 
treated to the barns and dwellings, and upon our own 
farm premises they held for a while “high carnival.” 
Cats, traps, and poison, did not sensibly diminish their 
numbers. At last free use was made of carbolate of line 
about their holes and walks, and this proved effective. 
They suddenly disappeared, and have not since returned. 
Carbolate of lime is a most excellent article for farmer’s 
use, as it*is a thorough and cheap disinfectant, and no 
vermin can live in its vicinity. 

al ee 

Propuction or Eacs.— We have found good, fresh 
malted barley, to be the best form of food for hens. It 
stimulates wonderfully the reproductive functions; and 
obstinate fowls, under its influence, are led to the imme- 
diate performance of their duty in the matter of egg-lay- 
ing. It should be mixed with warm water, half malt and 
half meal, with a pinch of cayenne thrown into the dish 
in cold weather. 

pe 

((> February is the month for driving snow storms, 
and young fruit trees, pears, apples, peaches, ete., must 
be looked after to save them from being broken down by 
accumulation of snow upon the branches. Many a fine 
orchard has been greatly injured from this course; and 
all farmers, gardeners, ctc., should use the shovel freely 


after each storm. ” 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 1, 1868, 


0G Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, — 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free 
for one year. For five subscribers, we will send the petite 
microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the — 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for Students, the — 


z | best el ‘i i or ] 
to Prareace the BoneLaneb estate or hro bushels. | e ementary treatise yet published. For one hundred sub-_ 


scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 


| With test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring-rods, etc., suitable for 
| performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. | 


4a Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 


‘ _ete., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the t 
one or two acres, it would render highly remunerative | 


labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 


_ acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 


will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 


| specimens of any or all the numbers. 


Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal. 
eee 

01> The Journal is sent only to subscribers who have 
paid in advance for the first or second volume. , 

[> We are receiving many letters containing money ¢ 
and subscribers’ names, in which the name of the state, 
or town, or both, are omitted. We cannot enter cash or 
We 
can only hold them until a scolding letter comes along, 
asking ‘‘ Why we do not send the Journal?” The second 


names upon our books under such circumstances. 


| letter may, perhaps, give the desired information. Will 
_ our friends be careful about giving the name of the State — 


and town, and their own names plainly written. 


> A few of the little slips, or ‘‘reminders,” intended — 
for those who had not remitted for the second volume of _ 
the Journal, were placed into the wrong papers in our last , 
issue, and much annoyed some of our good friends who Q 
were “allpaid up.” Please pardon us for this mistake, and : 
any others which may have occurred. We are doing all 4 
we can to systematize and perfect the business depart- | 
ment of the Journal. It was commenced without any 
expectation of so large patronage, and in the midst of 
great and exacting business cares; therefore some errors 
have unavoidably occurred which would not under other 
circumstances. The names of subscribers have been 
transferred three times to new and larger books, to accom- 
modate the increasing list; and it is possible some 
errors in names have occurred which have not yet been” 


detected. If our subscribers do not receive their papers 


regularly, or if there is any thing wrong in the direction, 


will they please notify us promptly. 


> A very large number of remittances for the Jour- 
nal have been received since our last issue, all of which 
have been placed to the credit of subscribers upon our 
books. For the kind words of commendation and en- 
couragement which accompanied so many of the remit- 
tances we desire to express thanks. We wish we could 
respond personally to these letters; but we cannot, as it 
would consume all the time at our command. 
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SILICATE OF SODA FOR WATER-CISTERNS.— Dr. J. H. 
Estep, of Canton, Ohio, sends us a list of subscribers, and 
writes as follows: 


**You will remember that 


n you advised, through the Journal, 
the use of liquid silicate of 


soda, to prevent rain-water from 


.| becoming hard after passing into brick cemented cisterns, I 


was exceedingly troubled in this respect, and was led, from 
your directions, to procure the liquid silicate of soda, and apply 
it to the inside of the cistern. he water has since been as 
soft as it falls from the clouds, This one item of information is 
worth to me many times the subscription price of the Journal.” 


We are glad to be able to impart useful information 
to our patrons. It is no unfrequent occurrence to receive, > 
in a single mail, a dozen letters in which the writers 


remark, that some “one article in the Journal was worth _ 


, 


a 


q 


more than the subscription price of the paper.” 


il 


] 
latter, CH Cl? Cl, shows that by the substitution of an 
atom of chlorine for one of hydrogen in the bichloride of 


; 


_ Three of these may be regarded as belonging to the chlo- | ‘ i 
| to devote space to remarks upon ether. Its merits are | 


> 
_ be made to play a most remarkable part. What is known 
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The versatile Dr. B. W. Richardson, of England, has 
recently created considerable interest throughout the 
medical world by bringing forward another new anes- 
thetic agent —the bichloride of methylene. A few 
months ago he suggested tetrachloride of carbon for the 
same purpose, and published the results of some experi- 
ments in its use, which apparently afforded most satisfac- 
tory results. From an understanding of the chemical 
character of this and analogous compounds, we were led 
to doubt its safety and usefulness. Although an active 
demand sprang up for it in this country, we hesitated to 


ANESTHETIOS--NEW AND OLD. 


engage in its manufacture upon a large scale, feeling 
assured it would soon fall into disuse. Dr. R. has since 


29 =. 


found it necessary to put forth a “caution” in its use, 
and now declares it to be “ far more dangerous than chlo- 
roform.” Bichloride of methylene contains two equiva- 
lents less of chlorine, and therefore may be a safer anzs- 
thetic, but we hardly believe it will prove safer or in any 
respect better than chloroform. It is certainly much 
more costly. Several years ago we had occasion to inves- 
tigate the nature of some of the substances formed from 
that series of homologous compound radicals to which 
belong methyl, butyl, propyl, etc., and we are certain 
no more interesting researches can be undertaken by any 
one. Bichloride of methylene and terchloride of for- 


myle (chloroform), are strikingly alike in chemical com- 


position. The formula of the former, C H? Cl Cl, and the 
methylene, the two compounds are made precisely simi- 
lar. With these compounds the law of substitution may 


as marsh gas (hydride of methy!), C H® H, is the starting 
point for chloroform, and the two bodies proposed as 


anesthetics by Dr. Richardson. Here we have four 


atoms of hydrogen in association with one of chlorine. | 


rine atom, to form the radical, meti:yl— the other added, 


makes hydride of methyl. Now it is possible to expel all 


these hydrogen atoms, and substitute in their place chlo- 
rine. By so doing we form a new series of bodies; first, 
we have hydride of methyl,C HHHH. Enxpel one: H, 
and substitute Cl, and we have C HHH Cl—chloride of 
methyl. Expel another H, and substitute as before, 
C HH Ci Cl, und we have the Doctor’s bichloride of methy- 
lene. Ex;el and substitute again, CH Cl Cl Cl, and we | 
get chloroform. Repeat the process once more, and tetra- | 
chloride of carbon results—C Cl Cl Cl Cl. We have | 
arranged the symbols so as to clearly show the changes 


by substitution. This is certainly an interesting and | 
remarkable series of changes; and the results show how. 
closely allied in chemical character the three anesthetics | 


are. 


garded as very dangerous when properly used. It is cer- 
tain that many of the instances of death alleged to be due 
to the employment of chloroform, have resulted from 
other causes. Undue excitement or emotion, physical 
weakness, defective organization, etc., may have had 
much to do with these fatal cases. Also ae 
have certainly resulted from the use of impure or imper- 
the 


very integrity and purity of the article furnished by com- 


fectly manufactured chloroform; and still furthe 


petent and honest manufacturers, has undoubtedly be 


the cause, in some cases, of injury. 


Chloroform absolutely pure, or as nearly so as is attaina- | 


ble, has been very properly demanded by surgeons, the / 


world over. It was not known by them or by chemists, 
until within a few years, that absolutely pure chloroform 
would not keep well; that it underwent spontaneous 
change, evolving free chlorine. We well remember the 
anxiety and perplexity experienced ten years ago, when 
it was learned that some packages of chloroform, pre- 


pared with the greatest care, and perfectly pure, had, 


after several months’ keeping, undergone partial decom- | 


position. The same experience was had by the Messrs. | 


Smith of Edinburgh, by Dr. Squibb, and others. Chlor- 


oform for anesthetic purposes should be prepared per- | 


fectly pure, by the sulphuric-acid process, or any other 
which will reach the same end, and then five per cent. of 
pure alcohol must be added to preserve it. This is indis- 


pensable to its keeping, and the small amount of alcohol 


is in no respect objectionable. If properly prepared, and | 


administered in the right way, the risk in the use of 
chloroform is small — certainly very small. 

Ether is also an old, in fact the-oldest anesthetic, un- 
less we except the nitrous oxide gas, administered by Mr. 
Horace Wells, of Hartford, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. We are inclined to think that Mr. Wells’s use of this 
gas for producing anzsthesia, was prior to the experi- 
ments of Morton or Jackson, and therefore his claims to 


the discovery are well founded. It is quite unnecessary 


too well understood to require any discussion. 
be denied that chloroform and ether have been found to 
possess nearly or quite all desirable qualities as anzsthet- 
ics; and although far from cherishing or expressing 
doubts as regards the capabilities of chemical science to 
enlarge the number of these agents, 6r point out better 
ones, we still think it will be many years before they will 
be displaced by others worthy of greater confidence. 
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SPONTANEOUS ComMBUSTION. —In a recent number of 
the Journal we cautioned our readers against accidents 
occurring from the spontaneous combustion of oily rags, 
charcoal, etc. Two striking illustrations of the dangers 
from this source have come under our immediate notice 


within a few weeks. The Peabody Memorial Church, at 


effects | 


It cannot | 


| tion of the property would have been attributed to incen- 
| diaries. and great uneasiness and unjust suspicions would 
| have resulted. Let every one remember these important 
| facts. 


Ee 


(> A quite remarkable product was placed in our 
hands a few days since, for chemical analysis, by Doctor 
| Whittemore, of Haverhill, Mass. We have found time 
as yet, to submit it only to superficial examination; but 
his has revealed 


some interesting points, perhaps 


rorthy of notice. The substance is presented in the 
form of well-defined granules, transparent, and of re- 
markable uniformity in size; each being about 1-250th 
|of an inch in diameter. Under the microscope they 
present a most beautiful appearance, closely resembling 
garnets in color and form. Upon fracturing the crystals, 
| the deep crimson hue disappears, and the fragments be- 


come of a pale straw color. The crystals are insoluble in 


water, ether, alcohol, and acetic acid; partly soluble in 


sulphuric and muriatic acid ; and wholly soluble in strong 


nitric acid. The solution is attended with decomposition, 
carbonic acid being evolved. The nitric acid solution 
| evaporated to dryness, and treated with ammonia, gave 
the blue tint, characteristic of uric acid. Caustic potassa 
also dissolves the crystals, affording to the solution a most 


beautiful deep crimson hue. Heat destroys the erystals; 


the whole being volatilized by heating in the open air. 


The results of the examination would seem to show that 


the crystals are largely made up of uric acid; the beauti- 
| fal color being due to the presence of purpurine, or 
| Purpurate of ammonia. We have only to state further 
| that this product is formed in the alimentary canal, or 
some of the connecting organs, and appears in large 


quantities in connection with the ordinary dejections 


| of a dyspeptic or znemic patient. The patient is of 
| spare habit and nervous temperament, and has long 
been afflicted with what has been regarded as dyspepsia. 
) The form and character of the crystalline substances ex- 
amined, and the source from whence they originate, 
present circumstances of perhaps an unusual charac- 
| ter; and, therefore, we have ventured to allude to them, 


although in an imperfect manner. 


— 


GLYCERINE. —Glycerine must be regarded as one of 


the many useful substances developed by modern chem- 
If pure, its effects are mild and bland, when 
placed upon tender and broken skin. 


istry. 
Sore lips, sore 
eye-lids, chapped hands, etc., are soothed and healed 
under its application. When mixed with soft water, 
one part glycerine to two of water, it may be applied 
These 
desirable qualities are only found in pure glycerine. The 


to all abrasions of the skin with advantage. 


abominable liquids sold in the shops generally, as glyce- 


| rine, possess opposite qualities from those belonging to 


Chloroform may be regarded as an old anesthetic, and Georgetown, Mass., just completed, narrowly escaped | the pure article. They produce burning and inflamma- 
one which has been administered to thousands of human | destruction from the spontaneous ignition of some rags | sory sation; eadiother dissgrensble effects) They éontaia 
beings. for the alleviation of suffering. We certainly ased in ailing and polishing thé’wood-work of the slips. | oxalates, formates,, ammonia, etc., which have not been 
ought to know by this time, whether it is a good and safe | These rags took fire, and before discovered, a consider- | removed by any process of purification. The only way 


agent or not. Is it safe? Let us answer the question by | 
asking another. How can an agent be regarded ‘as very / 
unsafe, which has been constantly used for twenty years | 
all over the civilized world, and no more than about one 
hundred cases of alleged injury from its employment 
been recorded? It was administered Oagighty thousand 
) diers in the French army in the time of the Crimean 
ar, and not a solitary instance of death occurred from its 
ise. More persons, three times over, have lost their lives 
sing cold water during the last twenty years, than 
n killed by chloroform, and cold water is not re- 


able space was burned in the body of the church. The 
other instance occurred at the house of a neighbor. He 
had just completed an elegant dwelling-house, and the 


| workmen threw some oily rags upon the floor of the 


bathing-room, which had been employed for the same 
purposes as those at the Peabody Church. In one hour 
after being thrown aside, these rags burst into a flame; 
and the house would have been burned, had not the owner 
fortunately discovered and extinguished them. Here are 
two palpable instances of the spontaneous ignition of oily 


| to arrest the production and sale of impure glycerine 
and other chemical and medicinal agents, is for phy- 
sicians and consumers to demand of druggists a true and 
pure article, and use no substance, especially in medi- 
cine, because it is cheap. 
at Op 
Microscopres.—The advertisement of the Boston 
Optical Works will be found upon the last page. We 
have had in use for a considerable time, and thoroughly 
tested, the instruments made by this company, and hesi- 


| rags; and if they had not been discovered, the destruc- | tute not to say that they are first-class ins.rumeuts. 
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Aedicine and Pharmacy. 


New Haven, Jan. 2, 1868. 
Jas. R. Nicnous, M.D. 

Dear Sir: — In answer to “H. C. P.,”\in January 
number of Journal of Chemistry, may I say that, in the 
case he cites, phthisis was not contracted from the wife, 
but developed from circumstances very likely to produce 
the disease in any healthy person ? 

First, typhoid fever, depressing more or less the 
nervous system; immediately thereupon, a year or so 
of watching anxiety and confinement with a dying wife 
in the close air deemed indispensable to the ¢onsump- 
tive, especially in the night-time; and then the further 
depression and loneliness att ndant upon his loss. 

Chronic phthisis being dependent directly upon a local 
difficulty, viz.: incomplete epithelial excretion from defi- 
cient expansion of the air vesicles in ordinary breath mo- 
tion; this défeetive breath motion being due to any con- 
tinued depression of the nerve force of the system. 

Respectfully yours, etc., 
Cuas. L, Ives, M.D. 


—— 


HALLUCINATIONS OF REPTILES IN THE STOMACH, 


Items like the following are ever and anon appearing 
in the newspapers, and circulated, apparently well 
authenticated, as facts: 

“A boy aged eight years, son of Benj. Whislel, residing 
in Mefilin township, Cumberland county, Pa., has been se- 
riously aftlicted for some time past on account of having a 
living snake in his stomach. ‘The presence of the young reptile 
was discovered about two years ago, and by a rapid growth it 
has attained a size that renders it very painful to the boy. 
Thirteen physicians assembled at the family residence last 
week and held a consultation, when it was decided that the 
only manner in which the snake could be remoyed was by cut- 
ting open the stomach of the sutlerer. ‘The boy has not eaten 
any food except sweetmeats and new milk for more than a 
yeur past, and has a horror of everything else in the shape of 
nourishment.” 

Now physicians know that there are certain entozoa 
that exist in the human organism, and often cause dis- 
tressing symptoms, and continued ill health. But that a 
“snake,” or a toad, or other reptile, could maintain an 
existence in the stomach for two hours, much less two 
years, is a fiction that our profession should lose no 
opportunity to combat. Cases where reptiles are sup- 
posed to exist in the stomach are most likely of a hyster- 
ical character, and the contortions of the reptile, its 
“ gnawing,” and its violent efforts to escape from its pri- 
son house, are all imaginary. 

We once had a patient, a very respectable lady, who 
fancied that she had a snake in her throat that was trying 
to escape. She could feel it with her finger! Would 
open her mouth, and wonder that we could not see it, 
and pluck it out! She forewarned us that it was of no 
use to try to convince her that there was nothing there, 
for she knew better! Had turtied away several physi- 
cians because they would not believe her. There was 
nothing left but to prescribe something. We succeeded, 
in course of time, in relieving her partially, at least of 
the irritation in her throat, but she insisted that our rem- 
edies were bringing the reptile away piecemeal ! ¥ 

We have heard of a case in which a patient insisted 
that she had a toud in her stomach. Her physician at, 
last admitted the statement, and prepared to relieve her 
mind of the toad in this jay. Giving her an emetic, he 
awaited its operation; in his officiousness in supporting 
her head as she vomited, he managed to cover her eyes 
while he adroitly threw a live toad into the vessel! It 
was enough’, —the patient, with a “I told you so,” was 
cured from that hour. ? 

Such a “pious fraud” yas perhaps excusable under 
the circumstances; but it is always better, and much 
more in accordance with the spirit of our calling, if we 
cau cure the hallucination by removing the ill-health 
that causes it. 

If any of the “thirteen physicians,” who met in 
consultation in the case quoted above, are readers of the 
Lteporter, we trust that they will give us the result of 
their deliberations, the treatment adopted, and its effect. 
“Thirteen physicians”’ would embrace all of the profes- 
sion of most of our counties —and if the item dbove is 
tene, ‘the cause’ must have attracted much attention. 
What is there of it in Cumberland county ?— Medical 
aid Surgical Repoi ter. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION: ITS INOCULABILITY 
AND CONTAGIOUSNESS. 


When the cholera sweeps across a continent and 
snatches thousands from the midst of busy life to the 
grave, nations are prostrate with terror. The pestilence | 
that destroys its tens of thousands every year hardly 
fixes for a moment the general attention. Nothing so 
shears danger of its terrors as familiarity. The general 
mortality is twenty-two to the thousand per year; of this 
one seventh fall victims to a disease, not indeed so sud- 
den in its onset, but which ever seeks by preference its 
victims among the young, the beautiful, and the talented 
—pulmonary consumption. 

Hitherto little has been achieved toward ascertaining 
the precise nature of tubercle; still less toward either a 
remedial or a preventive treatment of its attacks. It is 
due to M. Villemin, adjunct professor at the Military 
Hospital at Val-de-grace, Paris, that within a year the 
scientific world has been awoke to the fact that probably 
consumption is contagious, that certainly it is inoculable. 
Like other communicable diseases, only a limited num- 
ber of species are susceptible to its poison, perhaps none 
but man, the monkey, the cow, and possibly the rabbit. 
Carnivorous animals seém not at all liable to the disease, 
and sheep, birds, etc, though subject to complaints very 
similar in symptoms, never present cases of real tuber- 
cles. 

The experiments of inoculation were made by taking 
a portion of tuberculous deposit and inserting it under 
the skin of a living animal. Subsequent dissection 
showed that in from ten to twenty days, the lungs indica- 
| ted unmistakable evidence of tuberculization, and by the 
twenty-eighth day, not the lungs only, but the kidneys 
and the spleen as well, were far advanced in the charac- 
teristic degeneration. , Inoculated in a pregnant female, 
abortion was the almost invariable result, and always the 
progeny met with an early death. 

When it is remembered that in consequence of the 
fixed belief that the disease was not communicable, no 
precautions have ever been employed to counteract its 
virus or to put on their guard and protect from its influ- 
ences those who are obliged to be exposed to it, we see at 
once the important bearing of these researches. 

In France alone the mortality from phthisis reaches 
the enormous figure of 200,000 every year, and in this 
country the proportion is probably greater. Although 
M. Villemin’s theories have mot been received with 
entire favor, and have in some quarters been severely 
criticized, they seem based on careful experiments, and 
explain many otherwise inexplicable facts in the history 
and diffusion of tubereules. We believe they will yet be 
found to be of great service in furthering our knowledge 
of the disease.— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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THE THERAPEUTICAL VALUE OF DRUGS. 


Dr. James Grey Glover is communicating to the Lon- 
don Lancet some valuable articles on the Therapeutical 
Value of Drugs. The following is his introduction of the 
subject: — 

. No department of medical science has undergone 
more change than the therapeutical department. In not 
afew best minds in the profession there is great loss of 
faith in the utility of medicines, properly so called; and 
the only materia medica believed in is food and air. 
This scepticism is only excusable as a rebound from the 
credulity which, oa the flimsiest grounds, credited all 
sorts of substances with the most mysterious actions 
on the human frame. It is quite true, that the whole 
theory of the action of medicines will have to be recon- 
sidered. It is also true, that the study of*the natural 
history of many diseases has shown the uselessness, to 
a great extent, of medicines in them. But, if I am not 
mistaken, facts enough will emerge from® the present 
chaos of therapeutics, to show that medicines are of the 
greatest utility in disease, and that the physician who 
uses them judiciously, and in a spirit of faith, has really 
very much the advantage over the physician who sits 
down at the bedside as a mere student of disease. It is 
very desirable to ascertain the extent to which disease 
will get well of itself; but it is possible to overdo the 
experiment which is to determine this. Our business as 
physicians, after all, is not with the natural history of 
“disease; but with its history as encountered by art and 


little monograph upon these common and painful affec- 


ferent odors; and another which he attributes to the. 
debilitating or paralyzing effects of great solar heat or 
high temperature, associated, in many cases, by intense. 
light on the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic systems of 
certain peculiarly constituted people. By a careful exam- 
ination the physician may discover the causes of the 
affection, and, if it belongs to the first class, may follow 


away from the exciting causes as much as possible. Cases 
of the second class are much relieved by confinement 
during the day in a cool and shady room. As the amount 


of exercise taken is less, the amount of albuminous food 


spirituous, or other substances which go to form the ele- 
ments of respiration, should be avoided. 


febrile discomfort, the patient needs judicious support. 
Much importance is attached to the prophylactic treat-— 


of signal advantage. A soothing local treatment is re- 


Boston Medical and Surgical Jeurnal, recommends com- 


lo 


opposition. Not a few of us would altogether decline te 
be physicians on the natural-history view of our du 
The natural history of a surgical operation is a very dis 
creditable history as compared with the history of t 
same operation modified by the medical discoveries 
chloroform and the ether spray. And so, without pro 
fessing to have altogether escaped the prevalent medic 
scepticism of the time, I believe the natural history 
many a disease greatly inferior to the history of th 
same disease judiciously opposed by medicines as we 
as by food. 


IODINE AND CARBOLIC ACID. 


The Journal des Connaissances Medicales publishes : 
letter addressed to Dr. Caffe on Dr. Percy Boulton’s la 
discovery of the action of carbolic acid on iodine. “The 
inconvenience,” says the writer, “attending the externa 
application of iodine and its preparations, is so serious 
that physicians are often compelled to abandon a remedy 
the therapeutic efficacy of which is undoubted, nay, 
almost unequalled in materia medica. The great obje 
tion to the external use of this remedy is, that it leaves 
marks both on the linen and on the skin. This is 
sufficient motive for secking some means of getting rid 
of this drawback, especially in the case of ladies. Dr 
Percy Boulton’s method consists in adding a few drop 
of phenic (carbolic) acid to the iodine solution to be ems 
ployed. This addition renders iodine perfectly colorless, 
so that it may be applied with impunity. But this com ? 
bination has another advantage. It appears from that 
practitioner’s observations, which I can confirm, that, so 
administered, carbolate of iodine, which is the new subs 
stance in question, is not only one of the most powerful 
antiseptics we possess, but is intrinsically a more eftica- 
cious agent than iodine alone. I have used this com- 
pound under the form of injections, gargles, and lotions, 
in all cases in which iodine is prescribed. In sore throat, 
ozena, abscess in the ear, ete., this preparation is a sov 
ereign remedy, since, besides its disinfecting qualities, it” 
modifies’ the mucous membrane, causes all local sensi 
bility to disappear, and cures the patient much sooner 
than if either of the two agents were employed sep= 
arately. The formula I employ is as follows: Compound 
tincture of iodide, 3 gms.; pure liquid carbolic acid, 6 
drops; glycerine, 30 gms.; distilled water, 150 gms. 


tt Se 


Hay anv Rost Coutps.— Dr. Pirrie has just written a 


tions, dividing them into two classes—one depending 
upon asthma, the paroxysms of which are excited hy, dif- 


the treatment of asthmas, keeping the patient, of course, 


should be diminished, and all excesses in saccharine, 


This attention 
to diet is of material importance. After the period of 


ment, which consists in attention to the general health, 
and especially to the functions of the skin. Arsenic, ju- 
diciously administered by a competent physician, is often 


commended during the 


paroxysms of either species. 
E 5 


SimpLe TREATMENT For Ireu.—Dr. Durkee, in the 


mon soft soap as an application in itch. The patien 
should rub p upon the parts affeeted until it pro 
duces pee eevere smarting or tingling sensation, 
when it‘fay be washed off in warm water. Sometime 
ne application is sufficient ; sometimes two or three may 
be necessary, and should be practised at intervals of three 
or four days. When a large part of the body is affected 
different parts can be treated in saccession. 4 


ae 
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°ROPOLIS AS A REMEDY FOR DIARRHGAS, ACUTE 
AND CHRONIC. 


By H. O. Hrrencock, M.D., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


I take pleasure in bringing to the notice of the mem- 
bers of this Society, an article whose medicinal properties 
have not, as yet, I believe, been laid before the profes- 
sion. Iam confident that, on thorough and honest trial, 
it will be found to possess virtues that make it worthy a 
place in our pharmacopoia. 

Some time during the last spring (1866), a gentleman 
made some statements to me in relation to the efficacy of 
a certain article in diarrhceas, acute and chronic. He 
claimed for it, also, great efficiency in the treatment of 

_|dysentery, and also in cholera. 

I promised to give it a fair trial as soon as any cases 
indicating its use should present themselves. ‘The article 
then brought to my notice is thus alluded to, and briefly 
described, in Vol. II. of the New American Encyclopedia, 
under the article ‘“Bee;” viz., “Wax is not the only 
material used by bees in their architecture; besides this, 
they employ a reddish-brown, odoriferous, glutinous 
resin, more tenacious and extensible than wax, called 
propolis, which they obtain from the buds of the poplar 
and birch, and from various resinous trees.” 

During the past summer, I have prescribed it as a 
medicinal remedy in numerous cases of acute and chronic 
diarrhoea, and also in several cases of dysentery. I have 
also presented samples of it to several members of the 
Society, requesting them to give it a fair trial, and note 
faithfully its efficacy. 

In my own experiments with it, it has proved one of 
the best and most reliable remedies I have used, in nearly 
lall cases of simple mucous diarrhwa, even when violent, 
and accompanied by severe pains, vomiting, and collapse. 
‘In many cases, a single dose has been all that was re- 
quired. In several cases of diarrhea in children, it has 
‘acted like a charm. It appears to possess an anodyne 
and soporific property, and yet it does not cause constipa- 
‘tion of the bowels, but brings them to a normal action at 
once. 

In several cases of dysentery, when given early, it has 
lappeared to have a marked effect in arresting the disease. 
‘But in cases where the disease had become established, 
and especially in those cases where malarious congestion 
of the mucous membrane characterized the disease, it 
jhas appeared nearly worthless. 

| I have prescribed it in several cases of chronic diar- 
rheeas, in some of which the disease was contracted in 
camp.* All of these patients have reported to me, ‘that 
‘the medicine has acted like a charm;” being far more 
efficacious than any other medicine they have ever used. 
The experiments of Drs. Porter, Fisk, and Southard, 
| of this village, have fully corroborated my own. Below 
Lhave given several cases. 

The propolis is a green resin of a dark-reddish, or 
yellowish-brown color, of a glistening fracture, slightly 
conchoidal, of an aromatic taste and smell, entirely in- 
‘soluble in water, and nearly so in ether, but readily solu- 
ble inalcohol and in liquor potasse. At first, I used the 
tincture, which is of a beautiful wine-color. 

The following is the formula by which I prepared it for 
use: 


R ee S26 pope aoe es 
PRLCCOMM Sees Merciet tee 6 yin BLY. 


Dissolve. 


Dose for an adult, $ to 1 teaspoonful, in sweetened 
water ; for a child, 5 to 20 or 30 drops, after each stool. 

When the alcoholic solution is mixed with water or 
simple syrup, there is a copious deposit thrown down. 
The taste is pungently aromatic, but is not unpleasant 
even to children. 

Lately I have used an alkaline solution, as follows: 


3 ji. 


Zi. 


te ELOPOMS ec! i oi nt Ree enel Mrke 
Tig. potasse . . s Septet ms 


“Solve et adde aq., simp]. syrup, partes aa 3 ij. 
Dose, 4a teaspoonful after each stool. 


The advantage of the alkaline solution is, that its ad- 
mixture with water or simple syrup does not cause a 
deposit. 

Casz I.—G.S., a man seventy-two years of age, ay 
me to see him in the middle of the night, Nov. 14, 1866. 
He had, the day before, drank a glass or two from a cask 
of recently manufactured beer; otherwise, he had taken 
nothing unusual, and appeared at bedtime in his usual 


,* 


health. I found him vomiting and purging very fre- 
quently — vomiting an ashy-looking substance, with 
dirty, green floccules in it; and the stools were mostly of 
a thin substance like rice water. There was great pain 
at the epigastriuam and throughout the abdomen, with 
decided and very troublesome cramps in the legs. Skin 
was cold and clammy, except about the head; the eyes 
were sunken; the pulse very feeble, scarcely to be felt at 
the wrist. I gave him a teaspoonful of a saturated 
tincture of propolis, and nothing else, except to apply 
extremely dry heat. He did not vomit again, but had a 
stool in about 135 minutes. This was followed by another 
teaspoonful of the medicine. His pain now began to 
subside, the pulse to be less in frequency, but fuller and 
stronger. In about an hour, he had another stool, which 
I followed by a dose of § a teaspoonful of the remedy. 
He required no more, and became speedily convalescent. 

Casz II].—I was consulted, about this time, by a young 
man, for a friend of his, who had gradually increasing on 
him, for some months, a chronic diarrhea, accompanied 
by pain and soreness throughout the abdomen. I gave 
him the alkaline solution above indicated, in doses of 
4 a teaspoonful, three times a day. Three days after, the 
pain and soreness had all passed away, and the stools 
were nearly or quite normal in frequency and con- 
sistence. 

Cass III.~—(By Dr. Porter.) H. P., during a typho- 
malarious fever, was attacked with diarrhea. Dejections 
every 20 or 30 minutes; very dark and watery, and ac- 
companied by vomiting. Ordered a teaspoonful of a 
mixture of equal parts of tinct. propolis, and simple 
syrup, to be repeated every two or three hours. The first 
two doses were rejected. After*the third, vomiting 
ceased, and no stools for two hours; and another dose 
ended the diarrhea entirely. 

Case 1V.—(By Dr. Fish.) October 31, 1866, was called 
to see Mrs. P., who had had chronic diarrhea tor two 
years, not having had a natural stool within that period ; 
stools generally were from two to four per day. There 
was attending the diarrhea a great deal of soreness over 
the liver, stomach, and bowels. In one week, the tincture 
of propolis, in doses of 4 a teaspoonful, three times a day, 
had entirely cured her. 

I take pleasure in submitting the above to the profes- 
sion, and in submitting the article to, and asking for it, 
the careful and honest test of its experience.— Chicago 
Medical Journal. 


—— 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., Jan. 3, 1868. 
Editor Journal: 

In regard to bromide of potassium, I can say, from my 
experience with it, that, in cases of nervousness, rest- 
lessness, and inability to procure sound sleep; also, 
when there is twitching of the muscles, particularly the 
muscles of one side of the face, from excessive mental 
labor, or dissipation, the bromide, in five-grain doses, 
three times per diem, has produced the most happy 
results, 

A dose of the above size seems to do as well as larger 
doses. In any cases where a powerful nervous sedative 
is needed, the bromide claims a great deal of respect. It 
is peculiarly efficacious where you have periodical nervous 
attacks; preventing the paroxysms from returning, or 
greatly lessening their violence. 
found useful in neuralgia and nervous pains generally. 

Yours, etc., 
D. L. Fre.p, M.D. 


Formulae. 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry : 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL IN TORPOR OF THE LIVER, OR 

BILIARY CONGESTION WITH COATED ‘TONGUE, ETC. 

R Pulvy.opium. . . + + se es - 10 grs. 
Sulph. quinine . wh safe Lists ei hezne, 6) 2.0 BTR. 
Podophyllin |. . 6% 7s gies eos © Di. 
Leptandrin oe Yeh - ere’. fe & Sek ie wie di. 
Sup. carb. soda. . 4. « « s rey cd ii. 
Pauly: Rad. Glyrrche ake 6 ts = S iii. 


Mix. Fiat powder. Dose.—65 or 6 grains, repeated 
every six hours, to extent of four or five doses; to be 
followed with castor oil. 


Garry H. Miner, M.D. 
Morris, Conn. 


Therefore it will be } 


Editor Journal of Chemistry : 
I take the liberty of transmitting to you a formula 


‘which I have found very satisfactory and efficient as a 


chologogue laxative and cathartic. It is as follows: 


RK Hydrarg chlor. mit., podophyllin, leptan- 


drin, juglandin, rhei puly., BrnnoRs - aa, Zi. 
Ab ext.thyoscian 760 «fetes se - iss. 
Olvmenth.piperit 2. sf se . gtts Ix. 


Mix, and triturate thoroughly. Fiat pilule, CCXXYV. 

Dose.— As a laxative, from one to two pills; as a 
cathartic, from two to four, to be taken at bedtime. 

As a Jaxative and cathartic for ordinary purposes, the 
calomel might well be omitted; but in cases of obstinate 
congestions of the liver and portal system, accompanied 
with extreme torpidity of action, its presence in the 
compound is not only essential, but quite indispensable. 

Truly yours, J. Newron Lowes, M.D. 

Titusville, New Jersey. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry : 
As an excellent cathartic and remedy for bile accumu- 
lations, I send you the following recipe: 


Ba SalvRochell yea) oars a ger te) ne en ak 
Podophyllin . . On) sai et eeEET LL 
(As a powder, or) w ‘ith water, ” vi, suspended. 


Peppermint water is the best vehicle to prevent 
griping. 
Direction. — Every two or three hours, 
Very respectfully, 
I. M. Rupp, M.D. 


a tablespoonful. 


Tell City, Ind. 


OINTMENT FOR CHILBLAINS. 


R Essence of turpentine. .... 2.000000 ececee vase. Sd 
Olive Oil.vess veoneses cers 3 iiss 
Sulphuric acid.... mxXv 

M. Cazenave. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR Corrrr.— The seeds of grapes are 
very generally used in Germany as a substitute for coffee, 
and they make a very excellent substitute. When pres- 
sed, they yield a quantity of oil, and afterward, when 
boiled, furnish a liquid very similar to that produced by 
coffee. Its flavor is said to be delicious. 


ALKANET Root FoR Cotorinc.—In selecting alka- 
net root for coloring hair oils, wax, marble, etc., the 
smaller roots should be chosen, as they contain more 
bark than the large ones in proportion to their weight. 
The coloring matter exists only in the bark. 


CLEANING MARBLE. I.— Brush the dust off the piece 
to be cleaned: then apply with a brush a good coat of 
gum arabic, about the consistency of a thick office 
mucilage; expose it to the sun or dry wind, or both. In 
a short time, it will crack and peel off. If all the gum 
should not peel off, wash at with clean water and a clean 
cloth. Of course, if the first application does not have 
the desired effect, it should be applied again. 


II.— Make a paste with soft soap and whiting. Wash 
the marble first with it, and then leave a coat of the paste 
upon it for two or three days. Afterward wash off with 
warm (not hot) water and soap. —C. G. F., in Seti. Am. 


; 
FORMULA OF HALL’s AND RING’S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


B, Lactis sulphuris, 
Plumbi acetatis * 
Sod muriatis. 


Gl¥cerine tenders ones sence Sone tc Me ROD GE 
Spir. myrcia (bay rum) ....-........66- 
Spir. jamaica (jamaica rum)..........0.+-- 


Aque, oj. 

M. S.— Shake before using. — Druggists’ Circular. 

PREPARATION OF ALBUMEN FOR CLARIFYING PUR- 
posEs. — Expose the strained white of egg, or the serum 
of bullock’s blood in a thin stratum, to a current of dry 
air till it concretes into a solid transparent substance, 
resembling horn. This may be further dried and pow- 
dered for use, and may be kept for years in a closely 
stopped bottle. When required for use, it has only to be 
dissolved in cold water. 


BLACKING. 


Fine ivory DIRK... ccccccsececess seees 4 Ounces. 
Molasses ..... aeiee Jecweweneean ana Wen 4 ounces. 

Vine garracmencle sara citan eocucccevecee 12 fl. OUNCES. 
Sperm oil....... soveversevesccucescess 1 teaspoonful: 


Mix the oil first with the blacking, then add the sirup, 
and lastly the vinegar. For liquid blacking the quantity 
of water is larger. The sirup may be replaced by coarse 
sugar, and the vinegar by beer. 
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STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 
MADE BY THE 
BOSTON OPTICAL 
WORKS. 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- 
proved by experts,— 15 inches high, weight 6 lbs. The base, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned. It 
has one Eye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about 1 inch, 
and } in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving diaphram, 
concave mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus, is effected by sliding the tube; 
fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient with 
the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
Black-Walnut Cabinet. The stand is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient 
for the use of Amateurs, Students, and the ordinary work of 
the medical profession. Price $65. 

ADDITIONS. — Extra Eye-Pieces will be supplied at $4 each. 
A superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movement Stage, at 
$10. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing 
boxes, for transportation by express, $1. 


THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 
ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, 

Prof. J. L. SMITH’S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, 
and TOLLES’S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE. 
Objectives for Microscopes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed 
excellence. Tolles’s Improved Telescopes. 

All letters and orders should be addressed to 


CHARLES STODDER, 
75 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


CITRATE OF IRON, QUININE AND 
STYCHNINE. 
(SOLUBLE.) 
Each 10 grains of this salt contains of Citrate Quinine 2 grains; 
Strychnine, 1-32 of a grain. 
Dose — From five to eight grains, in pill form, or dissolved in 
water, sirup, or wine. Prepared by 


JAS, R. NICHOLS & C0., Chemists, Boston. 


CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANESE. 


(SOLUBLE.) 


Contains — Citrate of Iron 75 parts, 
Citrate Manganese 25 ‘ 


100 
DosrE— Six or eight grains to adults, dissolved in water, 
sirup, or wine. Prepared by 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Chemists, Boston, 


POZO a Dav Basie 
CHOICE COODS, 
Hor’ Pamily Use; 


Strictly Pure Powdered Spices, . 
Choice Flavoring Extracts, 
Genuine Pure Mustard, 
Pure Powdered Cream Tartar, 
Refined Sodaeratus, for Bread, ete., 
True Arrowroot, 

Select Carrageen, or Sea-Rock Moss, for Blane Mange, Jellies, 
ete., with directions tor use, a few cents’ worth making a 
delicious dinner dessert. 

Double-distilled Kerosolene, for removing Grease, Paint, etc., 
etc. 

Put up in full-weight small packages expressly 
and all of the very best quality, therefore the cheapest to buy. 
A gentleman in Boston says to us, ‘We have kept. house for 
twenty-five years, ai.d never before had such goods.” 


REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


f Wholesale Druggists. 
A Gold Medal has been recently awarded these goods at the 
Mi Idlesex Mechanics’ Fair, at Lowell. 
sold in Boston by A. A WELLINGTON & CO., 142 Wash- 
ingtuu Street, and other first-class dealers, 


for family use, 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 


Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. . 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Loca 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. Rrcuarpson ot London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Hexry J. BrGetow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 

“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gay 


An article by 


you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 
Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 


Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 1 
on application, ) j 
= TU) 
g fs act 
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g é Containing two articles by dis- Sei 2 aeuaennncenie = 
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c tinguished foreign authority on CODMAN & SHUATLEFF, BOSTON. 
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n 


required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs.” The apparatus for Local Anwsthesia which you made for me 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


answers the purpose perfectly.” 


Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, per bottle . « $100) Hypodermic Syringes ot ae . + $4 50 to 16 00 
Cammann’g Stethoscopes, Articulated . AA 8 50 | Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . ° . A . 7 00 
af . w Disarticulating . ° 5 9 00 Be as as i (in case) postpaid . 8 50 
Laryngoscopes, complete . 4 é . - 16 00 to 28 00 | Asthiometers . . 5 . ° ° . - 350to 500 
Simple Throat Mirrors - = ee 4 é é 150 Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments. - 150to 400 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . o, at, ts . 10 00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00 
Holts Dilatons §2. is fiom Pico) nails tametanny ce MESES 00 | auers “ = ce se se day only 5 00 
Barnes’ ‘“ . ey on ORG GG) SSO ee ee es ee sé female for ‘ - £00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . . ° . ° A . ° 14 00 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid a . 


io 
8 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cuttér’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers, 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. 


Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical an 
application. 


Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices o 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature and other deformities, made to order. 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


NEW REMEDIES. 


The following products of the Laboratory of JAS. R. NICHOLS 
& Co., Manufacturing Chemists, Boston, are worthy the 
special attention of Druggists and Physicians, 


ELIXIR BARK AND IRON. 
SYRUP PHOS. IRON, QUININE, anp STRYCHNIA. 
“ HYPOPHOS. LIME, SODA, “ETC. 

AROMATIC ELIXIR RHEI AND MAGNESIA. 
STYPLIC COLLOID. 
CITRATE IRON AND STRYCHNINE. 
ELIXIR CALISAYA. 
IODIDE OF LIME. 
ELIXIR VALERIANATE AMMONIA. 
BROMIDE POTASSIUM. 

“ AMMONIUM. 
SOLUTION CARBOLIC ACID. 

“ BISULPHITE SODA. 
CARBOLATE OF LIME. 
PROPYLAMIN. 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
CITRATE IRON AND QUININE. 
ACETIC CANTHARIDAL VESICANT 


The formula and method of preparation of these agents have 
been repeatedly published in the medical journals, and there- 
fore are well understood by the Profession. The articles, if 
coming from our Laboratory, have our name and stamp upon 
each package. For sale by Druggists in all parts of the country. 


Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea, 
BY JAS. R. NICHOLS, M.D. 
One volume, 123 pages, 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Price $1.25 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. WILLIAMS & 00., 100 Washington St. 


Hoston HFournal of Chemistry. 
OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS 


for the above journal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
COVERT & CO., 15 SCHOOL STREET. 


ACCINE VIRUS, FROM KINE.—1 Crust, 

1 Tube, 10 Quills. $2.00 each. 
Address, by mail or telegraph, 

EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., Woburn. Mass., 

or 13 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. — 

August 23, 1867. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 
Boston. Drugs, Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
etc., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted or 
dusted by careful and experienced millers. 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city on ree 


ceipt of order, ’ 
J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 


— 


q 


E. C. PIERCE, Secretary. 
O PHYSICIANS.—His attempts to extend 


more advanced knowledge of his specialty to physicians 
already in practice, having been so favorably commented upon 
by those of the profession who have attended the previous 
courses, and by the medical press, Prof. HORATIO R STORER 
will deliver his third private course of twelve Lectures upon 
the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
during the first fortnight of June, at his rooms in Boston. 


J. G. Pinkham, Cambridge, Mass.; James Coolidge, Athol, | 
Mass.; Thomas G. Potter, Providence, R. I.; ©, M. Carleton, 
Norwich, Conn.; I. Farrar, Hartford, Conn.; M. C. Talbott, 
Warren, Pa.; H. Gerould, Erie, Pa.; W. W. Bancroft, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; A, I. Beach, Bellville, Ohio; Henry E. Paine, 
Dixon, Ill.; W. L. Wells, Howell, Mich.; and W. A. I. Case, 
Hamilton, C.W. 
Hotel Pelham, Boston, January, 1868. 
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Familiar Chemistry, 


HEAT AND COLD, 


Prof. Tyndall is giving a course of lectures to boys 
and girls, on heat and cold, at the Royal Institution, 


London. We present a brief extract from the introduc- 


tion to the first lecture, as illustrative of the familiar 


style of this truly great man, before a juvenile audience : — 


Now, I suppose all of us, twenty times a day — perhaps 
more—make use of the word “J.” Every boy here 
present says, ‘SI eat,” ‘I drink,” “I sleep,” “I feel;” 
but perhaps very few boys or girls either ever ask a 
selves, ‘Who is this J that does all these things?” and 
if you went to the biggest man in the world, or the 
greatest philosopher, you would puzzle him exceedingly 
if you asked him, ‘t Who is this J that sleeps, and drinks, 
and eats, and feels?”’ In fact, philosophers, great as 


| they may be—and great they are— find that there are 


things altogether beyond their knowledge and beyond 
their power to understand; and this wonderful human I 
is one of those things. Hence, I do not want you to be 
able to answer me if I ask, Who is this J—what is this 
I—that sleeps, and drinks, and eats, and feels, and 
makes use of its senses? In fact, as I have said, the best 
of us know very little about it; but we know a great deal 
of that peculiar instrument by which the J operates upon 
the world, and by which it understands the things that 
are going on in the world; and that instrument is the 
wonderful human body. When we examine that body, 


looking into its interior parts, we find bones and blood 
| and muscles and tissues of various kinds; and, passing 
| . . cue 

through these muscles, we find strings of whitish matter 


—strings going from the spinal marrow, and going from 
amass of matter that rests in this wonderlul cavity called 
the head. I say those strings of white mutter go through 
the body, and they are called the nerves ; and it is by the 
intervention of these nerves and this wonderful brain, 
that we human beings are able, so to say, to hold con- 
verse with the world round about us. Now, these nerves 
transmit the impressions from without. If I prick my 
finger, a nerve is affected; it is lacerated by the pricking 
of the pin or the penknife, and that nerve thus lacerated 
sends intelligence through itself up along the arm to the 
brain; and, until it arrives at the brain, you do not feel 
It travels up to the brain at the rate of about 
This is one of these wonderful 
You do 


anything. 
180 feet in a second. 
things that have been measured by able men. 

not feel the exact moment your finger is pricked. 


de 


A curious application of electricity has been made by 
a jeweller in the Rue Therese, M. Trouvé. He makes 
scarf-pins, ete., with heads upon them, which, at the will 
ot the wearer, move their eyes. They are delighting 
fashionable Paris. The electro-motor is usually carried 
in the waistcoat pocket. It is formed of one couple, 
either zinc and carbon, or zine and platinum. The 
carbon is fixed in the vessel which holds the exciting 
liquid, —a saturated solution of sulphate of mercury, — 
there being an outer case in which this vessel is placed. 
The zinc is fixed to the lid of the case, and does not 
plunge into the liquid, which only fills the lower half of 
the vessel. So long, therefore, as the apparatus is in an 
erect position, there is no action; but when placed hor- 
izontally, the current is formed. The whole apparatus 
makes a little case of the most trifling size.—Chem. News. 


A TALK ABOUT LABORATORIES. 


Considerable curiosity is manifested by those unac- 
quainted with practical chemical processes, regarding 
the workshop where chemists carry on their labor and 
researches. The rooms or establishments are called 
laboratories, and, in regard to arrangements and ap- 
pliances, are entirely unlike other places devoted to 
labor or study. Laboratories are fitted up with reference 
to the special work for which they are designed. Stu- 
dents’ laboratories, or those devoted to instruction in 
schools and colleges, are usually not very imposing in 
dimension or fixtures. The room contains a furnace or 
two, often very rusty or dilapidated, being seldom used; 
an assortment of glass tubing, beaker glasses, test-tubes, 
wash-bottles, funnels, reduction tubes, chloride calcium, 
bulbs, blowpipes, etc., and a full set of re-agents for wet 
and dry testings. Air-mixed illuminating gas is now 
generally used for heating purposes, instead of coal- 
furnaces; and the numerous ingenious contrivances for 
procuring an intense heat are so convenient and perfect 
that coal heat is seldom resorted to. By the aid of the 
gas-furnace, many of the most refractory metals and 
minerals are fused, disintegrated, or volatilized, in a very 
smoke, or ex- 
posure of the operator to unpleasant glare or heat. The 
little Bunsen burner, so-called, is much employed for 
and it is wonderfully 


few moments; and this, without dust, 


and evaporating purposes, 
Laboratories for research 


drying 
convenient and economical. 
or instruction, such as were fitted up in the early days of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, or Faraday, had but few points of 
resemblance to those of modern times. The engravings 
often seen in old books, in which are figured curious 
stills with worm-condensers, big mortars, stone jugs and 
huge furnaces, etc., seem absurd to modern 


Some of these are evidently gut up 


crucibles, 
chemical students. 
for effect; as the flames are represented as very fierce in 
the furnaces, darting out like those from the hot oven in 
which were confined Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
in times of King Nebuchadnezzar. Faraday lived long 
enough to witness and to assist in all the improvements 
of half a century; and we have often thought of the 
marvellous changes which passed under his observation 
in the course of his long laboratory life. The old al- 
chemists and quack experimenters of the middle ages 
had their laboratories or dens in subterranean cavities or 
dark attics; and the superstition and ignorance of the 
times lent its aid to invest them with a peculiar awe or 
mystery. Nothing is more perplexing to the student of 
modern days than the history of those years before the 
exact chemical nature of even common substances like 
water, air, earth, plants, ete., was known. It is perplex- 
ing, because it is impossible to conceive of such igno- 
rance, or how people, with any light at all, could fall into, 
such vagaries and absurd notions. 

The mystery so long associated with laboratories has 
never been fairly lost ‘from the popular mind; and 
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some, even now, regard chemical manipulation as a 
kind of wizard’s work, or necromancy, which few can 
understand. The results of the chemist’s labors are so 
wonderful, it is no matter of surprise that his vocation 
seems to the uneducated almost allied to the black art. 
As before intimated, laboratories for study or experi- 
ment, require but little space, and comparatively little 
apparatus. Almost any room may, at small expense, be 
fitted up for analysis or research, and meet all require- 
ments of the student. Those of some of our most ex- 
pert analytical chemists are small rooms in, or connected 
with, the dwellings in which they reside, the few gases, 
or disagreeable odors evolved in such work being no 
serious objection to the close proximity of a family. 

It is far different, however, with technical or practical 
laboratories, where chemical and therapeutical sub- 
stances are manufactured in a large way. The work 
performed in such is of another character, requiring 
unusual skill, judgment, ingenuity, and experience. 
There are hundreds of men, who have spent years in 
lecture-rooms and college laboratories, and some who 
have witten or compiled chemical text-books, who 
could not superintend a chloroform-still, or an ether 
apparatus successfully. Our experience with chemists 
of this kind has not only been very vexatious and ex- 
The blank look of 


astonishment and mortification of some young men, 


pensive, but decidedly amusing. 


fresh from the schools, who have found all their knowl- 
fault, 
failures, in practical laboratories, is among the mirth- 


edge at and all their confident undertakings 


provoking incidents not easily forgotten. It is very cer- 
tain that passing over the three or four years’ course of 
study in our college laboratories, performing the routine 
of experiments, and tracing diagrams upon blackboards, 
does not make chemists, any more than blowing the 
The 


world is full of graduates from the chemical schools of 


bellows of a smith’s forge makes blacksmiths. 


our own country and Europe, but there are very few 
chemists. The order of talent required to conduct suc- 
cessfully chemical manipulations in an industrial way, 
is, it must be confessed somewhat rare; and there is 
but poor encouragement for young men to undertake 
this work, unless they possess an enthusiasm for the 
study not common, and an amount of industry, per- 
severance, and ingenuity, which would insure a fortune 
in any other pursuit in life. 

The apparatus in use in practical laboratories is usu- 
ally quite extensive, and of a singular and complex 
character. A large establishment, where different sub- 
stances are produced, may be regarded as a kind of 
combined laboratory, made up of many special ones. 
Each article manufactured requires apparatus complete 


facture. Books afford but little aid to the practical chem- 
ist. There are plenty of cyclopedias and technical works, 
some of them by experienced chemists; but they reveal 
no secrets. It is well understood, that no chemical proc- 
esses having industrial value are published, or permitted 
to be known, until other and better ones are devised. 
A chemist starting off in the manufacture of chemical 
products leaning upon books for guidance, would soon 
not only discover the absurdity of his position, but the 
bottom of his purse. ; 

After a substance has been carefully studied, and the 
most economical method of its preparation devised, and 
suitable apparatus constructed, it passes into the regular 
line of manufactures. It becomes a part of the constant 
products of the laboratory ; and operators. are instructed 
in all the details of the various processes through which 
it passes. The operators or workmen are not usually 
chemists; and in a large laboratory it is no uncommon 
circumstance to find some of the most careful and val- 
uable assistants not only unable to read the simplest 
chemical formula, but the simplest sentence in any 
book. 
perceptive faculties are keen, and who have a natural 


Sober, careful men are selected; men whose 
tact for the business. These are dtilled in the rou- 
tine of the special departments to which they are as- 
signed, and not the slightest deviation or alteration is 
permitted in any stage of their work. A subdivision of 
labor is carried out to the farthest practical point; and 
when any substance passes through several distinct proc- 
esses, each one is placed under a separate charge. 

For example: In the laboratory of the writer, one man 
has been employed for years in removing scale-irons, the 
tartrate, citrate, pyrophosphate, etc., from glass plates as 
they come from the drying-room. He knows nothing of 
precipitating irons, or of the chemistry of the processes 
through which they pass before reaching his department. 
The bromides and iodides, the mercurial bismuth, gold, 
silver, zine, copper, lead, tin, etc., preparations, in well- 
conducted laboratories, have all separate departments, 
in charge of those whose business it is to attend to the 
manipulating processes connected with each article, and 
nothing else. 

A vast amount of knowledge and experience is required 
in conducting many operations of a practical laboratory 
which may not be stirctly connected with chemical re- 
actions. The crystallization of soluble salts is a natural 
process, and one which, to the inexperienced, would 
seem to require but little care; but it is far otherwise. 
Well-defined, uniform, brilliant crystals are demanded 
for use in medicine and the arts; and in the sale of these 
products, very much depends upon appearances. 


To procure such from solutions, the density and tem- 


in itself; and the product must be as separate and inde- 
pendent as if it were the only one produced. Operators 
engaged in the fabrication or isolation of the opium alka- 
loids know nothing concerning the work of those occu- 


pied in extracting the alkaloids from bark, and vice versa, 


perature must be very nicely adjusted, and all disturbing 
agencies carefully guarded against. A slight jar given to 
a capsule or crystallizing pan, may instantly cause the 
crystals to shoot out into the most fantastic shapes, or the 
atoms to aggregate in the form of fine powder and pre- 


perience, it would cost them many dollars to learn that a 
mixture of several hundred pounds requires altogether 
different treatment, and a more careful adjustment of 
temperature, than a mixture of a dozen pounds; and this 
affords the reason why so many young chemists, who 
have been well instructed in the schools, break down 
when brought into contact with the industrial labors of 
the laboratory. They find they have another trade to 
learn, and this leads to discouragement and distrust. — 
It has been intimated that many methods of chemical 
manipulation are not known or understood outside of the 
laboratories where they originated. These processes 
have cost money, time, research, etc.; and the discover- 
ers feel that they have a right to the rewards of their 
labors, Hence, we always see the provoking words, 
“ Positively no admittance,’ posted at the entrance t 
laboratories; and the notice has a fixed and positive 
meaning. It is impossible for any one, unless by stealth, 
to obtain admittance, either to gratify curiosity or to gain 
information; and of this no one has a right to complain. 
As a rule of ethics, it is well understood among mann- 
facturing chemists, that peculiar apparatus and peculiar 
processes are a kind of property which may be held asa 
monopoly, and enjoyed, until better ones are discovered 
by others; when the monopoly immediately passes t 
new hands, as a reward of superior ingenuity and skill. 

Tt may be said, in closing this brief talk about labora- 
tories, that they are not usually quite as nice and tidy as 
a lady’s parlor, or as some other workshops. The odors, 
vapors, gases, and dust present, and oxidizing processe’ 
going on, are not favorable to fastidious cleanliness. 
laboratory is no place for fine silk dresses or broadcloth 
coats; as thesé would be likely to speedily receive some 
“spots” which neither ammonia nor “ benzine” would 
remove. At a future time, we may favor our reader: 
with “A Walk About a Laboratory.” 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts. 


HOME-MADE BAROMETERS. 


Take two sheets of pasteboard paper of any convenient 
size,—say three feet long by two feet wide. Bring the 
ends together, and glue or paste them tight, each sheet 
by itself; and they will look like two pieces of paper 
stove-pipe. Cut thin, round boards exactly to fit in the 
ends of these paper cylinders. Carefully glue or nail 
them tight. Now you have two air-tight paper drums 
with wooden heads. Take a pole of any length yo 
desire—three feet or twelve feet—let one drum be 
fastened to each end of the pole. Now balance this pole 
with the drums on each end, on nice pivots, in the mid 
dle. Then bore a gimlet through the end of one drum 
and you have a good farmer’s barometer. One drum is 
air-tight. One has a hole in it; so there will be more o 
less air in one drum than there is in the other, accordin 
as the surrounding air is dense or rarified. Consequently 
in dense or heavy air, the tight drum rises, while the on 
with the pinhole in it goes down. Crosswise throug 
the middle of the bar or pole, should run a stick as larg 
as one’s finger, a foot long, with wire-gudgeons, on whic 


although they may be under the same roof. The same 
may be said of other products; and this is necessary to 
insure safety, order, economy, system, in the labor. 

The work involving the exercise of the highest scien- 
tific skill and ingenuity, is connected with the construc- 
tion and arranging of apparatus, and the devising of new 
chemical processes by which the greatest economy and 
facility of manipulation may be secured. To solve a 
difficult and intricate problem connected with the pro- 
duction of a chemical substance, months of hard study 
and experiment may be required. 

Specific or original research is usually demanded npon 
the production of each substance introduced into manu- 


cipitate to the bottom of the vessel. A slight deviation 
in the density of liquids may cause the crystals to as- 
sume unusual forms or size, and they have to go again 
into solution. In this department the chemist has much 
to combat, as the weather and the seasons of the year are 
serious disturbing agencies. 

No one can experiment in a large way without soon 
discovering that chemical re-actions are greatly influ- 
enced by quantity. The re-actions, for example, which 
take place between bleaching salts and alcohol, in the 
production of chloroform, are supposed to be well 
understood by chemists, who have prepared a few ounces 


or pounds of the article; but without instruction or ex- 


the instrument should vibrate or teeter. Let the ends of 
the pole be slightly lower than the middle, that the whole 
do not make a somerset; smear all with glue or oil, so 
that no air enter only in the puncture mentioned. Have 
something you can slide throngh the bar, to keep it nearly 
level. Mark, if you please, figures along the pole, to 
show how far you have moved the balancing poise ; 
though for this there is but little need. 

This instrument may not be so perfect as a costly 
barometer; but, for all practical purposes, it is all oni 
could ask. I have had one more thana year. I look ¢ 
it a dozen times a day. They could be made and afforde: 
for fifty cents apiece. They could be made as long as 
barn, and placed in the loft, with an indicator, to oboe 
the distant mower when to muke his hay. 


— 
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EXAMINATION OF BLOOD-STAINS. 


Dr. Thomas Price, Professor of Chemistry, Toland 
Medical College, has the following communication in 
the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal: — 

On the 28th of February last, the clothes of an Indian, 
who, it was suspected, had murdered an old woman of 
seventy years of age, at Martinez, Contra Costa Co., 
were brought to me, in order that I might subject the 
blood-stains found on them to a chemical and micro- 
scopical examination. The evidence against the pris- 
oner was entirely circumstantial, and created great 
interest during the whole trial. The Hon. J. W. Dwi- 
nelle, the presiding judge, remarked that he had never 
sat upon a more interesting case. The evidence, although 
entirely circumstantial, was overwhelming; and, as the 
able and indefatigable prosecuting attorney, H. Mills, 
remarked, ‘“‘ formed a complete and perfect chain, with- 
out a single link missing.” When the Indian was ex- 
amined at first, and before being committed to jail, he 
accounted for the blood-stains found on his clothes by 
his having helped a lady to kill a turkey a few days 
before. This statement rendered my examination a very 
easy one. Had he contended that he had been assisting 
to slaughter some of the domestic mammalia, the science 
of chemistry and microscopy would have failed in adding 
a link to the chain of evidence against him, especially as 
the stains were some thirty days old when the clothes 
were handed over to me. 

The following is a description of the method I adopted 
in my examinations, to prove that the stains were really 
blood : — 

lst. By chemical tests. Portions of the smeared 
clothes were digested in water, alkaline salts, and glyc- 
erine, which yielded me, after several hours’ soaking, 
a solution having the characteristic red color of blood, 
which suffered no change on addition of ammonia, and 
coagulated on boiling and on addition of nitric acid. 
These chemical tests were only used to establish the 
fact that the stains were or were not due to blood. So 
far, we are not able to find any distinct difference be- 
tween the blood of man and that of any other animal 
by chemical tests; yet it was contended at one time, by 
specialists in this department, that they could discover, 
by the smell of the blood, to what animal it belonged; 
and possibly one may so educate his nose as to be able 
to form an opinion, and probably the blood of a goat may 
be pronounced upon with certainty by the odor; but it is 
my experience, that it is better not to rely upon the odor. 

2d. By microscopical examination. The red-colored 
liquid obtained above, presented, under the microscope, 
the well-known blood-globules in the ferm of circular 
flattened discs. This fact, connected with the chemical 
tests, proved that the spots were due to blood; and more 
than that, the form of the corpuscles showed conclu- 
sively, that it was the blood of a mammalia. ‘The mi- 
crometer was now attached to the microscope, and the 
corpuscles measured, with the following result: size, 
1-2000 of an inch to 1-4000 of an inch; average, 1-3200 
of aninch; from which result it was possible that the 
blood could be human blood, as these measurements are 
the same as those given by eminent microscopists as the 
size of man’s blood. And they agreed very nearly with 
measurements of the globules of my own blood, that of 
my assistants, and others; but from the fact that the 
stains were old, I could not state positively that the 
blood I found on the clothes was that of a human being. 
I could, and did state, that it was not the blood of a tur- 
key, and that it must be the blood of a mammalia. The 
size of the corpuscles corresponded with those of man. 
I could not swear that it was human blood; nor could I, 
on the other hand, state that it was not. Since there are 
no means of ascertaining that the dried globules have 
assumed their original size, their measurement affords no 
positive proof that they are from the blood of man. 

At this stage of my examination, and at the request of 
Judge Dwinelle, I telegraphed to San Francisco for my 
microscope, as some of the jurors had made up their 
minds that it was impossible to detect any difference 
between the blood of the various animals, birds, fishes, 
and frogs. They could see no difference with their own 
eyes; and never having looked through a powerful mi- 
croscope, they thought it purely imaginary. 

_ The jury were shown, under the microscope, the fol- 
lowing bloods: that of a frog, chicken, turkey, hog, calf, 
cow, dog, and horse, and each of them compared with 


blood from my own finger. The whole of the jury were 
much interested in these experiments; and the most 
skeptical of them confessed that the difference between 
the blood of the turkey, chicken, and frog was so great, 
that it was impossible to mistake one for the other. Some 


.| of them even went so far as to say, that they could dis- 


tinguish with their eyes, and, without the use of a mi- 
crometer, detect the difference between the blood of a 
hog, cow, and calf, and my blood. All of them were 
now entirely convinced of the value and reliability of 
the microscope. 

The jury found the Indian guilty, and on the last day 
of July he suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 


2 


To PracE WATER IN A DRINKING GLAss UPSIDE 
Down. — Experiments of this kind are not only amusing 
but instructive; they illustrate what at first sight ap- 
pears to be the ‘“‘laws of Nature reversed,” while, in 
truth, when we are familiar with them, they teach the 
“immutability of Nature’s laws.” The more experi- 
ments a boy makes, the greater number of rounds will 
he ascend up the “ladder of learning;” and when he 
is at the top, how bright is the prospect before him! All 
is beautiful, wonderful, and lovely. Then can he come 
down, and 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 


But to our Paradox: Procure a plate, a tumbler, anda 
small piece of tissue or silver paper. Set the plate ona 
table, and pour water in it up to the first rim. Now very 
slightly crumple up the paper, and place it in the glass; 
then set it on fire. When it is burnt out, or rather 
just as the last flame disappears, turn the glass quickly 
upside down into the water. Astonishing! the water 
rushes with great violence into the glass! Now you are 
satisfied that water can be placed in a drinking glass 
upside down. Hold the glass firm, and the plate also. 
You can now reverse the position of the plate and glass, 
and thus convince the most skeptical of the truth of your 
pneumatic experiment. Instead of burning paper, a 
little brandy or spirits of wine can be ignited in the 
glass; the result of its combustion being invisible, the 
experiment is cleaner. 


THE VALUE or MILK AS AN ARTICLE OF FooD.—Mr. 
Horsley, analyst to the county of Gloucester, in a paper 
on this subject, says that a milk may be of high density, 
and yet give but comparatively little animal matter, such 
as cream and caseine, whilst the amount of lactine re- 
tained in solution in the whey may be greater than usual; 
on the other hand, a sample of milk may be of lower 
density, and yet yield far more animal matter than 
ordinary, though each may be perfectly genuine; the 
difference in the relative value of the constituents de- 
pending much on the time of year, the mode of keeping 
and feeding the cow, etc. He found only one degree of 
difference between a sample purchased at Cheltenham 
and a sample supplied to the workhouse; but an analysis 
of the two specimens shows not only a vast difference in 
the amount of solid matter, but also that very little 
reliance can be placed in any of the instruments usually 
employed in determining the value of milk; for the 
fatty matter of the milk, unlike any other aqueous solu- 
tion, helps to keep up the instrument, and gives no idea 
of the actual density of the sample, nor of its value.— 
Chemical News. 


Lirpic’s ExtTract or Mrat.—The Government have 
contracted with Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company 
(Limited), for the supply of the Company’s extract to 
the troops of the Abyssinian expedition. The extract is 
packed in small jars which a soldier can easily carry 
with him; being enabled thereby to dispense with fresh 
meat for a number of days, and to cook a palatable soup 
in fifteen or twenty minutes at any halting-place where 
hot water can be procured. The Government were no 
doubt guided in this decision by the experience gained in 
the last German war; it having been acknowledged by 
many officers and men that they owed to the use of this 
extract of meat the preservation of excellent health.— 
Chemical News. 


THE SPECTRUM OF THE CRIMSON TIDE. 


BY RUFUS KING BROWNE, M.D. 


If Newton put our sun and the planets in a scale and 
accurately estimated their weight, so the discoverers of 
spectral analysis, by means of the light of both sun, plan- 
ets and stars, placed them in a sure testing tube and ana- 
lyzed them, ascertaining their constitution, their stage of 
aggregation, and nearly completely their chemical com- 
position, with the same certainty with which we analyze 
in a crucible a fragment of the crust of our earth. The 
one was a vast physical problem solved; the other a vast 
chemical revelation. 

Almost everybody who has learned the meaning of the 
name, knows the wonders that spectral analysis has ac- 
complished in the varieties and states of matter near to 
and most remote from us. 

It has shown the world the actual existence of burning 
stars, those apparently just kindling, flashing, and extin- 
guishing bodies. Astronomy was forced to suspect more 
than existed, and has ascertained the chemical character 
of their conflagrating substance. 

This it does because the brilliancy of such a substance 
or any substance, in such a vaporous state, will present 
to the view, transmitted through a prism, —a three-cor- 
nered piece of transparent, polished glass, — a telescopic 
lens, of which two the spectroscope consists, —one or 
several colored lines, — which appear only (each one or 
several) from the light of each substance. 

But it has achieved far greater wonders with the mat- 
ters within us; the changing and transforming substances 
of our flesh and blood. But what is most marvellous is, 
that’ in this field of employment, it has met with sub- 
stances far more delicate in their powers of revelation 
than itself; that is to say, substances without the inter- 
vention of which, the spectroscope itself would fall far 
short of detecting in such infinitesimal quantity. Let 
us briefly narrate the story:— Rushing in all the mi- 
nute blood channels, which in great part constitute our 
fleshy structure, frequently at a velocity which no mass 
of either living or inert matter, either least or greatest 
in nature, has yet equalled,* mingling with the amber- 
colored stream of liquid of the blood, are certain minute 
reddish, rounded, soft, solid bodies, the blood-red cor- 
puscles. 

High powers of the microscope in the hands of the 
most skilled observers reveal, that scarcely any two of 
these are of precisely the same size; some of them are 
from five to six times the size of others. It is agreed, 
that in human beings, their average length is about the 
1-2400 of an inch. It would be possible, if they were 
closely packed together, for 8,126,464 to lie in a space 
occupied by a pin’s head. The tiny red drop which 
issues from the puncture of living flesh, by a prick of a 
needle, consists of about 5,000,000 of these bodies; anda 
room sixty feet long, thirty feet wide, and fifteen feet 
high, could not contain so many grains of corn as there 
are red corpuscles in a: single teaspoonful of human 
blood. 

The chief and peculiar office of these little bodies has 
been long suspected, by the circumstance of their regu- 
larly undergoing two changes of color during their round 
of the circulation. One change from a purple hue to a 
scarlet, and another change from the latter hue to the 
former. These little bodies are the carriers of oxygen 
from the lungs, where they take it from the air, through- 
out the body. During its passage through the bloodves- 
sels of the lungs, the blood expels carbonic acid and 
appropriates oxygen. This oxygen, it is now known, is 
taken up by the red corpuscles, Ever since this fact was 
discovered, it has been assumed by physiologists, that 
the coloring matter of the corpuscles was capable of 
combining with oxygen in the lungs, and of afterward 
giving out that oxygen again in small increments, as it 
were, to the substances surrounding the bloodvessels; ¢.e., 
the tissues. Spectral analysis gives us the perfect dem- 
onstration of the fact. 

Years ago, somebody recorded the curious fact, that 
when a ray of white light passes through a solution of 
blood, and is then passed through a prism, éwo dark 
bands make their appearance in the green color part of 
the spectrum. Lately a distinguished English physicist 
verified and repeated the fact; but in his hands it became 
the initial step of a new train of research. 


*T have calculated, that the blood-red corpuscle moves four hundred times 
its own length in a second. 
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This observer treated a solution of red blood corpus 
cles with a “reducing” agent, —that is, an agent which 
steals away the oxygen from the reduced substance, — and 
observed the color of the solution. It almost instantly 


changed from the color of the red corpuscles of arterial | 


blood, scarlet, to purple red, the hue of venous blood. 
On examining the spectrum of this by means of the spec- 
troscope, he observed that the two dark lines had dis- 
appeared, and that only a single line, intermediate in 
position between them, was visible. On shaking a part 
of the solution of red corpuscles in a tube with air, the 
scarlet hue returned; and when again examined by the 
spectroscope, the two lines in the spectrum character- 


istic of the scarlet-colored substance re-appeared; but | 


these again, after a few minutes, disappeared, and the 


solution showed by the spectroscope the one-line charac- | 


teristic of the now purple-hued substance of the solution 
of red blood corpuscles, 

The spectroscope thus demonstrated that the scarlet 
arterial blood lost its oxygen in the first instance to the 
reducing or deoxidizing agent, and subsequently appro- 
priated oxygen again from the air, when shaken in it. 

This, to physiology immensely important, because truly 
demoustrated conclusion, was thus stated by the discov- 
erer:— 

“The coloring matter of blood (of its red corpuscles) 
is capable of existing in two states of oxidation, distin- 
guishable by a difference of color and a fundamental 
difference in the action on the spectrum. It may be 
made to pass from the more to the less oxidized state by 


the action of reducing agents, and recovers its oxygen | 


trom the air.” 

But even more wonderful, physiologically considered, 
is an unnarrated fact, which has not yet travelled beyond 
the private records of observation. This is the fact : 
That these red globules are not, as is universally be- 
lieved, carried by the fluid, as impelled by successive 
contractions, from the heart, but move through the liq- 
uid blood at a much faster rate than the liquid itself. 
Each globule may, therefore, move at a rate different 
fiom time to time, and different from its fellows, al- 
though, in general terms, they concur or move together 
at a certain rate. Upon the perception of this fact, no 
doubt, will turn many future discoveries of the condi- 
tion of varying states of health and disease. Mankind 
have always had a dim instinct, hitherto uncorrected 
and unsupported by science, that many states of disease 
are dependent on the blood. 

May it, indeed, turn out to be at least scientifically 
truc, that “ The life is the blood.” 

In these observations, there was a perfect demonstra- 
tion, that this coloring matter, constituting the distinc- 
tive matter of the red corpuscles, named eruorine, could 
easily pass from one state to the other, and the reverse. 

In the more oxidized, the scarlet state, that in which 
it is found giving, by the corpuscles, to the arterial blood 
its scarlet hue, it is distinguished as scarlet cruorine ; and 
in its reduced or less oxidized state, that in which the 
red blood corpuscles give to venous blood its purple hue, 
it is known as purple eruorine. 

It is hardly necessary to designate what 1 consummate 
explanation these facts afford, of the oxygen appropriat- 
ing and carrying capacity of the red blood corpuscles, 
nor what a soul-inspiring exemplification it is of the 
achievements of spectral analysis. 

In the lungs, the purple cruorine of the red corpuscles 
of venous blood appropriates the oxygen from the atmos- 
phere, and becomes scarlet or arterial cruorine; and in 
the whole of the gereral circulation, in the minute blood 
channels, this cruorine of the red globules having passed 
through the arterial part of the circuit, loses a part of its 
oxygen, and passes back to the purple or venous state. 

But those results, high though they be, have been 
exceeded, in direct practical consequence to. the world 
at large, by those achieved with the micro-spectroscope. 

An eminent London optician, Mr. Lorby, has, in in- 
venting and using it, supplied medical jurisprudence 
with a new and certain means of identifying the char- 
acter and variety of dried blood-stains. By it a scrap of 
blood-stained fabric 1-10 of an inch square, containing, 
possibly, not more than 1-1000 of a grain of red corpuscle 
coloring matter, may be ascertained to have received the 
blood from one or another source. 

But, the at present crowning result of these observa- 


smaller quantity of substance by itself than either th 
spectroscope or micro-spectroscope can take account of, 
except, by means of it. 

If a weak solution of blood be inverted in a test-tube 
over mercury, it reduces itself to the state of oxidation 
of venous cruorine, and a small prism will then show the 
one-line spectrum, characteristic of purple cruorine; but 
if a single drop of distilled water be added, the oxygen 
in solution (not in combination) in that drop will restore 
the cruorine to its scarlet state. 

This change of state in the oxidized substance, the 
cruorine, will be at once shown in the spectroscope; but 
the amount of oxygen by itself which the cruorine thus 
appropriates, and by which it changes its state, would 
never be revealed by itself, or in any other way known 
to us, even by the spectroscope. 

In presence of these scientific triumphs, we are im- 
pelled to inwardly exclaim, that the blood, which is the 
life, the most wonderful of fluids, is no longer the hope- 
less mystery it was, but has yielded its most ulterior 
secrets to the patient worker. — Dental Register. 
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microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for Students, the 


| best elementary treatise yet published. For one hwndred sub- 


scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 
with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring-rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

4a Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 
specimens of any or all the numbers. ad 

Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal, 


(c> All letters relating to Journal matters should be 


directed, ‘‘ Boston Journal of Chemistry, Boston, Mass.” 


(c= The Journal will be enlarged in July, at the com- 
mencement of Vol. III. We hope to be able to maintain 
the same exceedingly low price, 50 cents per annum, mak- 
ing it the cheapest scientific journal in the world. It is only 
by having an immense circulation that it can be sup- 
ported at this price. If our patrons will assist us by 
sending in each a new subscriber, we shall soon have a 
list of fifty thousand, which will render the Journal self- 
supporting. All names sent in before July, will be cred- 
ited for Vol. III. in full; and the remaining numbers of 


the present volume will be furnished as a gratuity. 
to 


{t= The shocking occurrences called kerosene lamp 
explosions, still continue to be reported in all parts of 
the country. Five persons have been killed and six 
wounded by an explosion at Winesburg, Ohio. A little 
girl aged eleven, and two other children, were dreadfully 
burned by another, at Norwich, Conn.; a child at Chel- 
sea, Mass., seriously injured, etc., etc. These are not 
accidents; they are murders. No accident of a serious 
nature can result from the use of true kerosene oil, which 
will stand the fire test of 110°. 


are engaged in manufacturing dangerous naphtha mix- 


The wicked men who 
tures deserve the severest punishment. Let us drive 
these men to the wall; let us expose the frauds, and thus 
prevent a vast‘amount of human suffering. Disseminate 
far and wide the information regarding kerosene pre- 
sented in former numbers of the Journal. Consumers 


tions is, that the cruorine itself is a sure test for a far | should test the kerosene they purchase. We will adda 


‘ 


certain silk stuffs for admixture of fibres of sheep’s wool 


word to former directions given. Take a common ¢ uart 
bow]; fill it one third full of boiling water; now add cold 
water, a little at a time, until a thermometer placed in it 
indicates a temperature of 110° F. A tablespoonful of 
the oil to be tested may be turned into the water, and 
stirred about with the thermometer. It will float on top, 
and it may be touched with a lighted match or bit of 
paper. If it ignites, or takes fire, the oil is dangerous; 
and the seller can be prosecuted under the United States 
law. It must not be used in the family. In this experi- 
ment, so simple that all can make it, an accurate ther- — 
mometer should be used. The common thermometer in — 
a japanned iron case, is usually sufficiently accurate. To 
test the thermometer, bring water into the condition of 
active boiling; warm the thermometer gradually in the | 
steam, and then plunge it into the water. If it indicates 4 


a fixed temperature of 212°, the instrument is a good one. 
— 


Trestinc S1rk THREAD OR SILK STUFF ror ADMIX- 
TURE OF Woou.—For the testing of silk thread and 


and animal hair, the microscope is often entirely useless. 
For this purpose, Prof. Rudolf Wagner has used the 
following method, which he says gives very accurate 
results, with extremely small quantities of the silky sub- 
stance tested. It depends upon the fact that sheep’s 
wool, the woolly, downy hair of the goat, known as cash- 
mere wool, mohair alpaca wool, and yicogna wool, are 
dissolved by boiling in pure caustic potash or soda (per-_ 
fectly free from sulphur), giving a liquid containing sul-— 
phide of potassium or sodium, which is easily discovered 
by the magnificent violet color, with nitro-prusside of 
sodium. 

Silk is a substance containing no sulpkur; and, though 
dissolved by the alkali, nitro-prusside of sodium produces 
no change in the solution. This method sneceeds i 
discovering the presence or absence of woolly or hairy 
fibres in a piece of silk stuff one half a square centimetre 
in size. It is best to dissolve the stuff under examination 
(the weight of which should be full 0.1 grain) by boiling 
with about 5 to 10 c. c. of caustic potash; make up the 
solution with distilled water to 100 c¢.c., and test about 
lc. c. of the liquid with a drop of dilute solution of nitro- 
prusside of sodium If there is no violet coloration, it is 
It is ad- 
visable, as a check, to add to the unchanged liqual 


certain that no wool was mixed with the silk. 


remaining, a drop of a prepared solution containing 
wool, whereby a violet color should appear at once. 


ete 


Pure WATER FOR MEN AND ANIMALS.—For many 
years, we have urged upon the attention of heads o 
families, owners of stock, etc., the importance of a 
supply of pure water. A vast amount of injury results 
from the use of impure water, both in dwellings and 
farm-yards; and the instances of unusual or mysterious 
disease are often explained by a chemical examination o: 
the water. 

We have recently received, from a gentleman in Ver 
mont, a sample of water supplied to the horses and othe 
animals connected with his farm; and, upon analysis 
we found it heavily loaded with organic matter and lime 
in the form of a sulphate. Upon standing, this water 
underwent spontaneous change; and, by the peculis 
action of the sulphate upon vegetable matter, sulph- 
hydric acid was liberated in considerable quantities. 
The water was thus rendered poisonous; and the gen 
tleman informed us by letter that he had lost four val 
uable horses by the use of this water. The importance of 


the use of pure water cannot be overestimated. ° “ 
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[The substance sent to us for analysis by Dr. Whit- 
semore, alluded to in our last number, proves, upon more 
axtended examination, to be of a complex and remarka- 
ble character. ‘The nature of the deposit has changed 
within a few weeks, and is now largely made up of or- 
ganized matter. The case is a remarkable one, and will 
be more fully reported upon at a future time. 
re 

Cararru.— There is no common affection from which 
quacks reap so rich a harvest, as from what is known as 
catarrh. With their wretched appliances in the form of 


nasal injections, and douches, and “ snuffs,” and ‘ oxy- 


genized air,” immense mischief is accomplished, and 


lcredulous men and women robbed of their oftentimes 
scanty means. Catarrh, or chronic irritability of the 
mucous surfaces of the air-passages, generally results 
from neglected colds, and from want of attention to those 
hygienic measures which tend to fortify the system 
against sudden changes of temperature. 

The best method of treatment is dry friction over the 
whole surface of the body. The use, night and morning, 
of a coarse towel, or hair mitten, so as to produce a glow 
“upon the surface of the body, will not fail to cure, or 
benefit, nine cases ‘out of ten. Let all the clothing be 
removed, no matter how cold the weather; and, with the 
“air bath” thus secured, and friction over the entire 
: surface, the troublesome difficulty is soon removed. 
i: ae 


Our 
: neighbors of the Medical and Surgical Journal have made 


A Cuancr.— Well done! the world moves! 


some radical changes in their establishment. They have 
donned a new dress, and secured new editors; and the 


venerable and excellent journal makes its appearance in 


a form so new and fresh, we almost failed to recognize it 
as an old acquaintance. The readers of this publication 
cannot but have noticed a vast improvement in its con- 
duct during the past year; and we trust, under its new 
direction, it will not fail to meet the highest anticipations 


_ of its friends. 


A 


| Tur “ VaporiuM” IN CONSUMPTION. — Dr. Felix 

 Bricheteau, in the Bull. Gen. de Therup. for July, 1867 

) recommends the “vaporium,” or chamber filled with 
the vapor of water in pulmonary consumption. For a 
room of ordinary size, a trough 4 or 5 feet long, 10 inches 
wide, and as many deep, is sufficient. Steam can be made 
to pass through this from a steam-pipe, if there are facil- 
ities, or from a small boiler heated by a gas-burner or 
lamp. With this management, a temperature of from 
74° to 80° F. may be easily maintained. A more or less 
extended residence in the moist air is required. The 
value of steam in diphtheria and edema glottidis is well 
established, and certainly merits a trial in consumption. 
Dr. Trousseau was the originator of the idea. 


St? 


PoLisHiInc PowDER FoR GoLtp AnticLes.—Dr. W. 
Hofmann has analyzed a polishing powder sold by gold- 
workers in Germany, that, from its undeniable goodness, 
has commanded a very high price. 

He says it has a very simple composition, since it is 
merely a mixture of about 70 per cent. of sesquioxide of 
jron and 30 per cent. of sal ammoniac. It is easily pre- 

pared very cheaply by dissolving iron in hydrochloric 
acid, and treating the protochloride of iron thus formed 
with liquid ammonia, as long as a precipitate is obtained. 
Collect the precipitate on a filter, and dry it (without 

washing out) at such a temperature that the adhering sal 
ammoniac shall uot be volatilized. The protoxide of iron 
precipitated at first becomes changed into sesquioxide. 


Nvux Vomica In Curonic Dysrentery.— In the Sep- 
tember No. of the Bull. Gen. de Therup. is an article by 
Dr. De Savignac, upon the use of nux vomica in dysent- 
ery and dysenteric paralysis. His theory is, that the 
cause of the disease lies in an affection of the spinal 
cord, which causes paralysis of the motor nerves of the 
large intestines, and of the varo-motor nerves which 
supply its bloodvessels. If this be correct, nux vomica 
would appear to meet the indication precisely. Dr. 
Savignac, who has large opportunities for observation in 
the marine hospitals of Toulon, claims excellent results. 

pase be. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EssENCE or TURPENTINE. —Es- 
sence of turpentine is a medicine difficult to administer. 
The potions in which it is an ingredient have a disagree- 
able odor, and the capsules in which it is inclosed have 
the inconvenience of carrying it in a state of purity into 
the stomach, causing an irritation more or less lively. 
M. Daunecy proposed to make it into pills, associating 
wax with it. The following is his formula: 


Essence of turpentine..........++0+5 
WHITE WA. occ cece cteccsccccvcsens 


Equal parts. 
Melt at a gentle heat; cool, and add 
White sugar pulverized.......... eateistae sistaisiersie's q. 8. 
Divide into pidls, each of which should contain 3 
grains of essence of turpentine. 


—= 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


C. W. P., Indiana. — What is the process of manufacturing 
Cod-Liver Oil ? 

The process is very simple. The livers, fresh from 
the fish, are cleanly washed, and thrown into a cauldron 
heated by steam, where they gradually yield their oil. 
The oil is dipped out hot, and strained, first through 
conical felt bags, and then through those made from 
white moleskin. This renders the oil very white and 
clear. Straining it hot, or in warm weather, leaves be- 
hind all the stearine, and it congeals, or becomes hard, 
in cold weather. There is a demand for oil strained in 
the cold; but we are inclined to the opinion, that the 
stearine should not be removed, as it forms a part of the 
natural constituents of the oil, and partakes of its nutri- 
ent properties. Its appearance is more attractive with a 
portion of the stearine removed. 


Farmer, Reading, Mass.— Does the addition of salt to ker- 
osene improve the light, and render the oil safe ? 


No, no! There is no substance on the earth, or under 
the earth, known to chemists, that by mixing with dan- 
gerous burning liquids will render them safe, unless their 
illuminating power is destroyed. Use only pure kerosene 
of legal standard, and keep salt, pepper, and all other 
condiments out of your lamps. 


M. D., Meriden, Conn. — We hear much of ‘‘ white metal.” 
What is its nature or composition ? 


The amalgam known as white metal is used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of vessels designed to be cov- 
ered with a coating of silver, by the process of electro- 
plating. The composition varies considerably, every 
manufacturer having some method of his own for pro- 
ducing it. One will employ 16 pounds of copper, 8 
pounds zine, and 34 pounds of nickel; another, 8 pounds 
copper, 34 of zinc, and 2 pounds of nickel; while a third 
declares, that to obtain a perfect metal, 28 pounds cop- 
per, 13 pounds of nickel, and 74 pounds of nickel are 
demanded. 

Probably the most perfect mixture is 8 pounds of cop- 
per, 13 pounds zine, and 8 pounds nickel. This forms a 
beautiful compound, hardly to be distinguished from pure 
silver. A tea-service made of this compound metal, and 
well plated with silver, is as beautiful and serviceable as 


one of pure silver. 


8. T., Albany, N. ¥Y.— Will you please inform me how I can 
make a waterproof cement ? 


A moderately thick solution of India-rubber, made by 
dissolving shreds of pure rubber in turpentine or bisul- 
phide of carbon, mixed with an equal quantity of copal 


varnish, makes a good waterproof cement. 


Drueeist, Springfield, Ill.—Fulminating mercury, or 
quicksilver, can be made by taking one ounce of mercury 
and dissolving it in ten ounces of pure nitric acid. Pour 
the solution into three gills of alcohol, and the result is 
a precipitate in the form of a dense gray powder. This 
is the fulminate of quicksilver, and is a very dangerous 


article. It must be handled with care. 


M. S., Springfield, Mass.— We advise you to remove 
the green room-paper at once. Undoubtedly your family 
are suffering from the poisonous arsenical dust which is 
detached from the paper. Green window-shades, green 
paper, the green leaves of artificial flowers, green paint, 
articles of confectionery colored green, are all dangerous. 
We have analyzed wall-papers which contained from ten 


to fifty grains of arsenic to the square foot. 


Mecuantic, Portland, Me.— We advise you to give up 
your attempts to substitute electrical for steam power. 
The idea is a fallacious one, certainly upon the plan you 
are pursuing. If you could overcome the obstacles in 
the way of suitable machinery, still the great difference 
between the cost of zine and coal would render all your 
experiments worhless. You must burn or oxidize one or 
the other to obtain power; and zinc is more than one 
hundred times as costly as coal. ‘The cost of the zine 
added to the acids used, would bring your power to cost 


more than two hundred times as much as steam. 


L. P. M., Auburn, N. Y.— You do not understand the 
chemistry of stee]. It occupies an intermediate position 
between cast-iron and bar-iron. Cast-iron has 5 per cent. 
of carbon; bar-iron has only about 50-100 of 1 per cent. 
Cast- 


iron can be changed into steel by removing all the car- 


The first has too much carbon; the last, too little. 


bon but 14 per cent. 


Mary, Castleton, Vt.— The colors of flowers are due to 
the power which they possess of reflecting the various 
tints of the solar spectrum. Color is a physical and 
chemical phenomenon very imperfectly understood in 
the scientific world. The various objects in nature pre- 
sent an immense variety of tints, many of them of exqui- 
site beauty. It has been estimated, that leaves and flow- 
ers together afford no less than 15,000 different hues 
capable of being recognized. 

ees 

PrRopo.is.— We have already explained the nature of 
We 
know of no sources from whence a supply can be ob- 


this substance in a former number of the Jowrnal. 


tained other than the bee-keepers scattered over the 


country. 
tO 


{t> The old and highly respectable druggists of Low- 
ell, Messrs. Carleton & Hovey, have devised a new form 
of grain weights, which must be very convenient for 
physicians and druggists. Also, they have prepared, from 
pure white metal, the decimal weights, which we hope 
soon to see universally employed. See their advertise- 


ment. 


SUPPLEMENT, 

The press of reading matter and advertisements com- 
pels us to issue a supplement with this number of the 
Journal. Several book reviews and items of interest are 
crowded out for want of room. They will appear in our 


next. 


~ 
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( Communication.} 


ANDOVER, Mass., Feb. 5, 1868. 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


I have three things I want to say to you, and, if you 
think best, to the readers of your journal. 

First: An aged patient of mine, who was suffering 
from urinary calculi, passed several small garnet-like 
substances from the bladder, as near as I can judge, 
exactly such as you describe in the February number of 
your Journal. On being broken down, the peculiar color 
was gone, as you describe. I found that they were also 
soluble, as you describe; and my conclusion was that 
they were largely uric acid colored with purpurine. But 
Iam not much of a chemist; and although I had never 
met with any such, nor seen them described, I presumed 
that they were nothing so very new. The patient passed 
several small phosphatic gravel about the same time. 
He was soon after operated upon for calculi successfully 
by Dr. Kimball, of Lowell. * Four calculi, the smallest 
of which was nearly as large asa robin’s egg, were re- 
moved. He is now quite well—aged 82. 

I can have no doubt but that those handed you passed 
from the bladder. 

Second: 

FOOD FOR BABES. 

Writers generally speak as if all cows’ milk was 
equally good, or nearly so, for babes. I wish to say that, 
about twelve or thirteen years ago, I was led to notice 
that cows’ milk which retained its color after the cream 
had been taken off, would sit well upon the stomach; 
while that which was either bluish or greenish after the 
cream was taken off, would uniformly disagree. For the 
last dozen years, I have not met with a single instance 
where an infant has failed to be well nourished and to 
flourish well upon such milk as first mentioned; nor 
have I met with a single instance where one fed upon 
such as last named, did not suffer from colic, green 
dejections, and general ill health. The rule is, the less 
change of color between the new milk and the same milk 
after standing twelve hours and having the cream re- 
moved, the better the milk for infants; and, on the con- 
trary, the greater the change of color, the more unsuit- 
able for their purpose. This is an item that I have never 
seen noticed by any Writer excepting by the author of 
the ‘* Mother and her Offspring.” No analysis is neces- 
sary to indicate to mothers the kind of milk their chil- 
dren require. The color after the removal of the cream 
will indicate its positive or relative fitness or unfitness 
for infants’ food. 

Some milk affords a great deal of cream, and yet is 
very bad for babes; and other milk affords very little 
cream, and yet is very good for them. It seems to be 
caseine rather than oleine that babes want. Probably 
there are other ingredients also, which render it more or 
less fitted for infants’ use. 

Third: I have recently met with several instances of 
very persistent acidity of stomach, which have at once 
yielded to the discontinuance of the use of tea. They 
were, beyond all question, caused by the use of this 
article; in some instances, only a very moderate quan- 
tity was used. Nothing seemed to be of any service in 
removing the acidity, till the tea was abandoned. Then 
the recoveries were very rapid; in some instances, with- 
out the use of any remedy whatever. 

Yours, etc., S. Tracy, M.D. 


et 


ANIMAL VACCINATION. — Animal vaccination is super- 
seding, to a great extent, vaccination from the human 
subject in Europe. Prof. Depaul, the director of vacci- 
nation in France, is one of the strongest advocates of 
this system. To procure the virus, a healthy heifer, four 
or five months old, is chosen and fastened to the leaf of a 
table of convenient construction. The leaf is then raised 
to a horizontal position, so that the heifer is lying on her 
side. The uppermost side is then shaved, and the virus 
introduced by the lancet in some sixty or seventy 
punctures upon the shaven portion. From the fourth to 
the sixth day of the pock, the virus is taken and used or 
) veserved, like that trom the human subject. The heifer 


PREVENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 

A little more than a year since, Dr. Charles L. Ives, of 
New Haven, read a dissertation before the Connecticut 
Medical Society, upon Prophylaxis of Phthisis Pulmon- 
alis, which contains so much good sense and so many 
valuable suggestions to physicians and invalids, that we 
are led to present some extracts to our readers. We only 
regret that our narrow limits prevent printing the entire 
paper. 

The Prophylaxis of Phthisis Pulmonalis, whether it has 
reference to the state of the lungs, or of the system gener- 
ally, resolves itself into one plain, simple rule. Raise the 
physical condition of the whole system to the highest vigor 
possible. Physical culture is the safeguard against con- 
sumption. 

But a preliminary question may arise, as to the precise 
limit of the treatment we may style prophylactic. One 
calls that phthisis, and rightly so, where, on careful 
examination, a slight deposit in the lungs is detected, 
although the rational signs are few. -Another refrains 
from pronouncing the dreaded name, until the constitu- 
tional disturbance has so far progressed as to leave but 
faint hopes of recovery. But this disagreement, practi- 
cally, is of little importance. It is virtually the same 
thing, whether we avert the possibility of a tubercular 
deposit, or, after its recurrence, prevent fresh deposit, and 
so assist the cure of that already thene. 

That phthisis is curable, so far as any disease is cura- 

ble, though some even in the profession still doubt it, no 
longer admits of a question. Not to cite reported cases, 
and the opinions of various standard authors, the expe- 
rience of every physician at all expert in Auscultation 
and Percussion, furnishes numerous instances where 
tubercular deposit, of an inch or more below the clav- 
icle, is found sensibly diminishing under appropriate 
treatment. And the revelations of the dead-house of 
any large hospital are proof enough on this point. Au- 
topsy after autopsy is made, as the writer can testify, of 
patients dying of disease other than pulmonary, whose 
lungs, scarred and puckered by lines radiating toward a 
central cicatrix, attest the healthy closure of large tuber- 
culous cavilies, to the number of two, or even three. 
Why should we not expect such a result? The system 
will dispose of foreign bodies in other parts; here a like 
process of suppuration is set up, with expectoration, to 
get rid of the softened tubercle; and if, during the debil- 
itating process, the strength is sustained, and the healthy 
portion of the lung kept expanded, so that no further 
deposit takes place, an entire cure, as a matter of course, 
will result. 
Now for the practical application of the rule we have 
adopted for the Prophylaxis of Phthisis. How shall 
that completeness of physical vigor required to ward 
off tubercular consumption be best secured ? 

First, as regards the lungs themselves. These may be 
expanded and strengthened; from within, by the dilating 
force of the air drawn in by deep, forcible inspirations; 
From without, by the methodical development of the mus- 
cles concerned in respiration. 

To take deep, forcible inspirations, although, appar- 
ently, a very simple thing, requires no little effort and 
practice to accomplish it to the best advantage. Most 
persons, especially those with a predisposition to phthi- 
sis, when told to draw as long a breath as possible, will 
inhale with much outward display, then exhale; the 
whole a matter of a second or two, and that is actually 
the extent of their ability. They have not yet fully 
learnt how to breathe. But a vast improvement will be 
witnessed after a little training. Let the patient sit or 
stand with the shoulders carried back and downwards; 
through an $ inch tube, or a similar orifice made with 
the lips, direct him to draw in his breath slowly, and for 
as long as possible; when he thinks his lungs are full, 
let him make still further efforts, raising the ribs and 
catching for breath, as one in asthma, until no more air 
can possibly be drawn in; then hold the breath for a 
moment or two, at the same time forcibly carrying the 
shoulders still further back and down, after which the 
air is suffered gradually to pass out of the lungs. Any 


pressed into that part by the drawing back of the shoul. 
ders at that time. This exercise is performed preferably 
in the open air; or, if a warm room is required, it shoul 
be well supplied with oxygen. As the pure, cool ai 
enters deeply into the lung, a sense of warmth and 
| refreshment is felt over the whole body. A few deey 
inspirations have often sufficed thoroughly to warm th 
writer when riding out and suffering from the cold. 4 
good degree of proficiency in the operation will be ree 
ognized, when sixty seconds shall be consumed in on 
uninterrupted inspiration. Of course, in case of actual 
deposit, the inspiratory effort should be graduated to the 
strength of the patient; and, in any case, the experi 
menter will hardly feel like trying it twice in immedia 
succession. The slowness with which the effort is per 
formed is essential, giving ‘all parts of the lung time 
expand, and accustoming the respiratory muscles to the 
varying positions required for the complete act of respi- 
rations 0.8) pert pA ee ee a ee cee es 
The whole system is to be invigorated; and to this th 
due exercise of all parts is essential. He who announced 
to our first parents that law of mortal life, “In the swe 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” bestowed a blessing in 
the curse itself, in it revealing to them the condition 
upon which depends the perfection of physical health, 
Exercise suflicient to excite perspiration is daily needful, 
if we would have the most robust health; and such gen 
eral exercise, bringing the lungs into more vigorous ac 
tion, greatly promotes their expansion and health. In 
addition to general gymnastic exercises, and the various 
out-door games, the following exercises are especially 
worthy of note: — walking, at the rate of at least three 
to four miles an hour, particularly with a companion 
riding on horseback, a gentler form of exercise, which, 
the body being supported, may be prolonged much bes 
yond the preceding, with the advantage of fully engaging 
the mind between the care of the horse and the rapidly 
passing scenes; rowing, the body again supported with 
alternating action and rest of the muscles; and lastly 
hunting, for one fond of the sport, who, with gun on 
shoulder and a fair prospect of game, will endure at 
amount of exercise to which, without these accompa 
ments, he would be entirely unequal. That these forn 
of exercise require the open air is a special recommen 
tion. 
Can it be necessary here to urge the value, the abs 
lute need of pure, fresh atv? How strangely is this point 
overlooked by the community in general, and even b 
many physicians. The experience gained by our soldier 
in this matter during the past war, if the coming genera: 
tion will but profit by the lesson, we might almost say is 
well worth the cost, putting the lives lost against lives te 
be gained. With our tightly-ceiled houses, our closed 
fireplaces, our horror of drafts, leading us to shut of 
every avenue of ventilation essential to health, we were 
indeed rapidly becoming an enervated race, unfitted t 
occupy the places once filled by our sturdy forefathers. 
To derive the full benefit of fresh air, it is scarcely 
necessary to premise that it must be made free use of, 
Much is said, and justly, of the pure, bracing air of Min 
nesota. Yet those who go there to shut themselves up in 
the hotels or boarding-houses, gain little more than they 
would at home. An instructive case came under the 
writer’s observation there during the summer of 1862 
A lady in feeble health, with a tubercular deposit ant 
accompanying cough, came to try the effect of the cli 
mate. Having improved but little after.a month’s stay 
she joined a camping party of ladies and gentlemen, a 
with an open, two-horse wagon and tent for the night 
they started out. The third day, toward dusk, they los 
their way; and it was after nine o’clock in the evenin 
ere water was reached, where they might encamp. No 
withstanding this prolonged exposure to the falling dew 
in an open wagon, this lady took no cold, while a simil 
exposure a few days before had produced a serious agg 
vation of her symptoms. This diminished susceptibilit 
to taking cold was, unquestionably, due to the unintel 
rupted exposure to the open air for the three da 
previous. A continuance of the same out-door life § 
strengthened the constitution of this invalid, that in tw 
months thereafter she was sleeping with impunity wit 


one watching the process in himself, will observe, that 
the air, at first entering the lower and more movable 


is worth as much as ever for the market after the 
operation. 


part of the lung, does not fill or expand the apex till the 
last forcible inspiratory effort, and that it is especially 


the air blowing freely across her, from a window on of 
side of the bed’s head to another at the foot. A simil: 
experience of life in the open air has been repeated 
numberless instances among the young men of our arm 
\ 
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Delicate young men, going out to camp life against the 
remonstrance of friends and advice of physician, have 
returned in improved physical development, notwith- 
standing untoward circumstances of fare and fatigue, 
with the same story,—‘“ They could not take cold in 
camp.” 


Let, then, those dreading consumption, as well as those 

attacked, give to the pure fresh air every facility to in- 
vigorate their constitutions. Let them be out of doors to 
breathe it, of course, with sufficient clothing, whether 
the weather be fair or inclement; let them admit the 
air freely into their living rooms, and especially into 
their sleeping apartments. One third, or thereabouts, of 
our lives we spend in bed; do we consider what our 
physical frame must lose in being deprived of pure air 
for so great a portion of our lives? Would you admita 
draft? Yes; as soon as the system has gradually become 
habituated to it, let the air blow in freely, without let or 
hindrance, if not across and through the room, at least 
from one side. Little do those sleeping in close, con- 
fined bedrooms suspect the refreshment and invigoration 
of a night’s rest with the purée, cool air passing freely 
‘over the sleeper’s face; and still less, having once en- 
joyed it, would they return to their former habit. I speak 
from experience. * * * * * #7 7% 
_ But let us not, by any means, underrate the vital im- 
‘portance of a sufficiency of hearty, wholesome food, or 
of fatty articles of diet. In our land of plenty, but two 
‘classes in good circumstances are likely to suffer in this 
respect; infants, about the time of weaning and onward, 
who, giving up their animal food, the mother’s milk, are 
often restricted in the use of fats and animal food, and 
ithose tending towards phthisis, who voluntarily restrict 
ies catves. The latter class, indeed, might almost be 
pointed out by their uniform rejection of fats. It is very 
desirable, that such be habituated freely to partake of 
/ butter, cream, milk, and fat meats (if the stomach can be 
‘trained to receive the latter). I would never press the 
‘eating of fat meat; other forms of fat may be substi- 
| tuted for it; and experience has convinced me, that the 
difficulty with which in the stomach the gastric juice 
reaches through to the albuminous envelope of the inner 
oil globules ere they can be set free to pass on into the 
duodenum, renders the digestion of fat meat so slow a 
process as to tease the stomach, often causing it entirely 
to reject the offending substance. * ** * #* 

The protection to the skin against atmospheric changes 
which the dress affords, is a matter bearing strongly upon 
‘the health of the lungs, and of late, rather more than 
‘formerly, has been regulated by the dictates of common 
‘sense. The value of woollen clothing next the skin, 
of warm, thick coverings for the extremities, especially 
the feet, is becoming more generally appreciated and 
adopted. Yet there are still to be found those of more 


consumptives for some time to come. 

Since we attribute so much importance to exercise, it 
follows, that the dress should be so constructed as to 
+ afford full play to all the muscles. A lady’s dress with 
‘the shoulder-seam some two or three inches down the 
) arm, presents no little obstacle to raising the elbow even 

to the level of the shoulder, especially when a tight-fit- 
ting waist farther imprisons the respiratory muscles. 
The other sex are more fortunate in the fashion of their 
dress; yet caution is needed that the upper garments do 
not bind or button tightly across the front of the chest. 
Who will not acknowledge, that if these suggestions 
were faithfully carried out by any one in health, that for 
him phthisis is well-nigh an impossibility ? For my own 
part, I could almost guarantee exemption from the dis- 
ease to any one who will, six times in the course of each 
day, and in the open air, thoroughly inflate the lungs in 
the manner before described. Even in a most unfavor- 
able case, where overburdening care or grief is pressing 
down the spirits, impairing the digestion and every vital 
process, if the requisite pains be taken to keep the lungs 
expanded, may we not feel assured that these organs, at 
least, will be able to stand the pressure? If this is so, is 
there any reason why one person among the thousands of 
our State now in health, if he may be made acquainted 
with the principles herein set forth, and no physical or 
mental defect interpose,—is there one such who, from 
that time, need fall » victim to chronic phthisis? It may 
Tequire a little px ence and perseverance, and the sum- 


-intermixture of the other ingredients. 


| vanity than discretion; enough to furnish quite a crop of 


‘up of all one’s energies, but it may be done; aye, 


even when the torpor of the deceptive disease, like the 
death-sleep of the snow-benumbed traveller, is already 
settling down upon him, if he will but go resolutely for- 
ward to what is for him for the time the business of 
his life, —- there is hope for him yet. 


rt 


(Communicated to the Boston Journal of Chemistry.) 


PULVIS IPECACUHANE ET OPII. 


BY J. H. GILMAN, M.D., LOWELL, 


Perhaps there is no medicine in the materia medica 
more frequently prescribed by physicians than Dover’s 
Powder; and it is quite essential that it should be the 
best possible preparation that it is susceptible of being 
made. According to the Dispensatory, its largest con- 
stituent (the, sulphate of potassa) serves no other im- 
portant purpose than by its bulk to dilute, and, by its 
hardness, to promote the minute division and thorough 
There is another 
salt of potassa (the chlorate) which, in addition to the 
above requisites, possesses valuable medical properties 
well suited to increase the eflicacy of the compound, and 
can never be contra-indicated in any disease in which 
the Dover’s Powder is administered., There are a great 
many diseases in which the powder is used more or less, 
that are complicated with a sore mouth or throat, which 
the chlorate would rapidly cure; and I have been pleased 
with the enhanced efficiency of the preparation in those 
febrile states consequent upon taking cold and attended 
with a sore throat; also in the bowel complaints, diar- 


rhea, cholera infantum, ete. Now I respectfully suggest, | 


that the sulphate of potassa in the Dover’s Powder be 
displaced by the chlorate of potassa in the next edition 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. 

Jan. 21st, 1868. 
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RESORTS FOR INVALIDS, 


A correspondent of the new Continental Gazette, after 
speaking of Mentone, and Nice, as places of resort for 


invalids in the winter months, remarks as follows: — 


There are places much nearer home to which Amer- 
icans might resort for a better climate than that of any 
place in the South of Europe. Tampa Bay in Florida, 
and the interior of Georgia, have the same advantages, 
with this additional recommendation, that fires are not 
required there at night, except occasionally in March; 
and the invalid is consequently not so much exposed to 
drafts. Here the moment the sun disappears, it becomes 
very chilly, and the little wood fires do not create the 
same uniform warmth in the honse which is supplied by 
our steam furnaces at home, where the cold is much 
greater. At present however, the places I have men- 
tioned are without proper accommodation for invalids, 
which it is to be hoped will be supplied before long by 
Northern enterprise. The climate of Nassau, in New 
Providence, four days’ sail from New York is better than 
either of the others. There is a fine hotel erected by the 
Colonial Government, which was not well kept last year, 
but I understand is in better hands at present. Fire is 
never required there, and the patient can at all hours 
breathe fresh air without artificial warmth, which is the 
great desideratum. I make these remarks more for the 
benefit of Americans who may be on their way home 
than of those who propose to remain here. If a winter 
away from New York is recommended to you, don’t be 
persuaded to cross the ocean under the idea that you will 
find a better climate here than at Nassau or Florida. 
The chief reason for coming out at this time is the supe- 
rior accommodation and good supplies; but this is, I 
think, often counterbalanced by the exposure of previous 
or subsequent travel. After coming so far, the tempta- 
tion is irresistible on the part of an invalid to avail him- 
self of the first moment of partial relief, in order to see 
some of the wonders around him —the churches, public 
buildings, etc. The physicians here ascribe many returns 
of illness to colds taken by frequent visits to St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, and other large stone structures. An English- 
man can resist the temptation, because he can run to any 
of those places for a winter’s trip at any time; but one 
who has travelled three thousand miles feels that he 
cannot afford to await a future opportunity. 


Fovmlae 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


‘Tue tungstate of soda is the best substance for render- 
ing clothes incombustible when they are required to be 
ironed after washing. The sulphate of ammonia is 
equally as good respecting its non-combustible qualities ; 
but the iron does not run so smoothly over clothes that 
are prepared with it. 


How to Have Warm Frrr.—It is said that the wear- 
ing of cotton stockings under woollen ones will prevent 
cold feet. It no doubt will when caused by moisture. 
The woollen stockings will absorb the moisture as it 
accumulates in the cotton sock, and keep the latter com- 
paratively dry. But when the cold arises from the lack 
of circulation, the woollen sock will be found the most 
comfortable worn next to the foot. 


To Treat CHILBLAINS.—Take balsam of Peru, 3 
drachm; alcohol, 14 ounce. Dissolve, and add hydro- 
chloric acid, 4 drachm; comp. tincture of benzoin, 4 
ounce. A little is to be occasionally rubbed on the 
affected part; or, if preferred by the patient, a small 
piece of linen can be moistened with it, and applied to 
the part. It canses some smarting for a few minutes. 
When the skin is broken, the calamine ointment, or the 
carbonate of zinc cerate, is a good dressing. 


REMOVING GREASE-Spots.— A simple agent for remov 
ing grease-spots from silk and woollen fabrics is very 
useful. Carbonate of magnesia, saturated with benzole, 
and spread upon a grease-spot to about one third of an 
inch in thickness, answers well for this purpose. A sheet 
of porous paper should be spread upon the benzonated 
magnesia, and a flatiron, moderately warm, put upon the 
top of all. The heat of the iron passes through and 
softens the grease, which is then absorbed by the porous 
magnesia. The flatiron may be removed in the space of 
one hour, and the magnesia dust brushed off. Soapstone 
dust may be used in the same manner, and answer nearly 
as good a purpose. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR WRITING INK.—Not long since, I 
read, in one of your papers, a dissertation relative to the 
qualities of writing ink. I will simply state to you, that, 
for the last twenty years, I have been doing a large 
amount of writing; and that, during that time, I have 
used. common India ink, simply dissolved in water. It 
being composed of carbon, and little else, it will keep in 
any climate or place, from year to year, perfectly sweet. 
Even freezing does not injure its good qualities; a simple 
cover is all that is required to prevent evaporation and 
keep the dust from falling into it. I have never used 
any kind of ink that would flow from the pen with that 
ease and agreeable freeness that this hydrate of carbon 
does. The stroke of the pen made with it is quite black 
if desired, and will endure unchanged to all time, pro- 
vided the paper or parchment remain sound; and even 
papers that have been burned and not fallen to pieces, 
with this kind of writing upon them, remain quite plain 
to be read. F. 8. 


Stain FoR TWISTED Gun BARrREts.—The following 
is the usual recipe for staining twisted barrels: —Take 
of tincture of sesquichloride of iron half an ounce, cor- 
rosive sublimate one drachm, sulphate of copper half a 
drachm, nitric acid one drachm to one drachm and a half, 
spirit of wine six drachms, water eight ounces. Dissolve 
the corrosive sublimate in the spirit of wine, then add 
the solution to the other ingredients, and let the whole 
stand for a month or six weeks, when it will be fit for use. 
The barrels are first cleaned carefully with lime, and 


, this being removed, the browning mixture is laid on with 


a sponge five or six times a day, till the color is dark 
enough for the fancy. Once or twice a day a scratch- 
brush is used to remove the rough oxide, and allow the 
acid to get a deeper bite. When it is considered that 
enough has been done, boiling water is poured over the 
barrels for several minutes, and, while hot, they are 
rubbed with flannels, and finished with a leather and a 
little beeswax and turpentine. 


The mercury in a good thermometer should move 
freely in the tube when inverted, and should stand at 
exactly 32° degrees in freezing water, and 212° degrees 
in boiling. 
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SODA-WATER 


Gas Generators, 
Fountains, 


Draught Stands, 


Coolers, 


Bottling Machines, 


Tumbler Holders, 


Fruit Extracts, 


showing the quantity of Syrup in the cans. 
ception of the Indicators, which are dispensed with. 


ht combines CHEAPNESS with all the desirable features of a FIRST-CLASS Apparatus, 


Send for our Illustrated Price-lList. 


ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 40 Congress Street, Boston. — 
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MORSE’S IMPROVED SODA AND SYRUP APPARATUS, 


The above engraving represents Style No. 1 of our Syrup Apparatus, furnished with Indicators for 
Style No. 2 the same as the above, with the. ex- 
This style is very popular, as 
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APPARATUS. 


Ice Planes, 


Gas Indicators, 
Bottling Cylindel 
Couplings, 
Block-Tin Pipe, 


Tumblers, 


Syrup Bottles. 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, | 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


PATENT MEDICINES, 
At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades. 
Special attention given to the production of 
PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQUIBBS. 

Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea. 
BY JAS. R. NICHOLS, M.D. 
One yolume, 123 pages, 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Price $1.25. 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. WILLIAMS & (0., 100 Washington St. 
NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated. 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MANUFACTORY AT COHASSET, MASS. 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GHAS Hee e ws 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


BAR WHIGEHTS. 


Grain Weights, from 1-2 gr. to 10 grs., 25c. set. 
Decimal ‘* «© 610 grs.to 60  25e. * 


These weights are made in the form of a BAR. The odd 
weights are pointed, and the even weights are square at the 


ends. 
. WARRANTED CORRECT. . 


Orders, inclosing the money, will be answered by return 
mail. ‘The postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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InFusuM OPI DEODORATUM. 


= 


“The revised edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia fortunatel 
contains a formula for a preparation of opiuin, which full 
mcets all the desirable ends contemplated in this communiea 
tion. Itis called Vinctura Opii Deodorata; and in its prepa 
ation an aqueous solution ot opium is first obtained, whid 
holds all the normal soporitic coustituents, — morphine, codeine, 
narceine, without the resin, lignin, earthy matter, ete., —and 
then, with the use of ether and alcohol, most of the navcotinl 
papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, and albumen are remove 

“Itis to be regretted that the name /nfusum Opii Deodo 
atum was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as iti 
effectively a watery solution, aud not a tincture. a 

“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil per- 
pertectly all those desirable ends of which it 1s capable, thi 
opium used should be accurately assayed in order that perfe 
uniformity be maintained in the preparation. Opium, as foun 
in the market, differs so largely iu the amount of moiph 
salts contained, that no preparation can be reliable which 
not made trom that of ascertaiued strength, The great dange 
arising trom the use of ether, aud the want of suitable app r 
tus and experience, Causes this officinal, in its manufacture, | 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the she 
of the ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by thos 
having competent knowledge and suitable laboratory applian ce 
to render it accurate and reliable. ’ 

‘“‘The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drop 
equal to about’one sixth ot a grain of the opium alkaloids. 


“If much pain or irritation is-to be combated, ten. filteen, 
twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant t ‘a 
quillity and calmness is usually produced by the minimum do 
but in some cases, to complete the effect and produce qui 
sleep, a repetition of the dose is required. a 

“The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebt 
disturbance, constipation, aud other unpleasant consequen 
resulting from the use of opium tn the usual forms, are 
tirely, or in a great measure, avoided. ; 

“This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce sop 
fic and anodyne effects, when others could not be administel 
with satety; and, therefore, it is calculated to meet a want Id 
felt by every physician in active practice.”— Letruct from D 
Nichols’s paper on Opium and tts Alkaloids. 
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This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by # 
subscribers, with great care, from opium, which is proved 
uniform strength by careful assay. It is placed in packagt 
holding one ounce and one pound; cach package bearing 01 


name and label, Orders promptly executed. a | 
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Familiar Srience. 


THE LOST ARTS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Much has been said regarding the lost arts; and a gen- 
eral impression prevails, that there were many wonderful 
processes, arts, and contrivances known to the ancients 
Is it 
true, that the old Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans were 
Did 
they excel us in any department of art or mechanical 
labor? 


treasures of ancient art found in the museums of Europe, 


which have been lost to us. Is this idea correct? 


our superiors in any kind or branch of knowledge ? 
From a somewhat thorough examination of the 


and from a careful study of the works of the writers of 
antiquity, especially Pliny, who is the acknowledged 
source from which very much of this kind of informa- 
tion is drawn, the conclusion is reached, that there is 
great looseness and exaggeration in the statements of 
those who have taken the affirmative of these questions. 
arts or processes belonging to the ancient civilization 

It would be absurd to say that there were not some 
which have been lost, or are now imperfectly under- 
stood; but that the number is large, or that, if known, 
they would be of any consequence to us, are points we 
are unwilling to admit. A considerable number of the 
elegant and useful arts which are so pleasing and ‘es- 
sential to our comfort and happiness, were undoubtedly 
known to the ancients; and this is indeed remarkable. 
We are not, however, in any sense indebted to them for 
a knowledge of these, as they have been re-discovered 
through the instrumentality of modern genius and re- 
search. We had none of their models to imitate: they 
have been secured to us through independent thought 
We have re-invented and re-discovered nearly 
or quite every thing wonderful or useful known to the 
early races. And how vast and amazing the triumphs of 
modern science and discovery in directions entirely un- 
known and unsuspected by them! 

No fact is more apparent than that human ingenuity, 
when directed by culture and intelligence, runs in cer- 
tain specific channels, and is made competent to con- 
struct sueh devices and appliances as the age demands; 
or, perhaps we may say, just such as are most convenient 
Thus the 


civilization of the old Roman world demanded, in the 


and indispensable to the existing civilization. 
working of wood, planes, saws, squares, levels, bits, 
augers, hammers; the workers in iron and other metals 
required forges, blast-furnaces, anvils, tongs, sledge-ham- 
mers, punches, dies, etc.; the farmers wanted sickles, 
pruning-knives, hoes, shovels, spades, forks, -ploughs, 
harrows; the warriors shields, swords, spears, battle- 
axes, crossbows, and javelins. These the inventive fac- 
ulty of the age was competent and prompt to supply. 
The artisans went on through successive ages, manufact- 
uring and improving upon these implements, until they 


reached that degred of perfection which is so clearly 


shown and illustrated in discoveries at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. In a considerable number of instances 
they reached the highest stage of perfection. in the me- 
chanic arts; at least, we are led to adopt this view, as, 
with all our modern science and skill, we are unable 
to make any essential improvements. Their planes, 
sickles, shovels, spades, hammers, saws, knives, swords, 
and a hundred other articles, in form and construction, 
were almost precisely like those in use among us at the 
present time. How has this happened ? 

During the dark ages which have intervened since the 
downfall of the Roman civilization, all knowledge of the 


form and construction of these implements was lost; 


and our devices must be, as before stated, original in- 


ventions. We knew nothing regarding the form of a 
Roman plane, or sickle, or spade, until Pompeii was 
disentombed, about a hundred years ago. When these 
discoveries were made, our inventors and artisans were 
amazed to find that, seventeen centuries since, the same 
form of tools and implements were in the hands of hus- 
bandmen and workers in wood, iron, and stone. There 
is a limit to human skill as well as to human thought, 
and the same culture and ingenuity will reach about the 
same ends in any and every age. The ancient Grecians 
and Romans attained the limit of perfection in several 
departments of art; we have reached the same endina 
much larger number. And it is reasonable to infer that, 
if our civilization was destroyed, and ages of barbarism 
should intervene before a new one arose, the ground 
which inventors, artists, and men of science have gone 
over in this age. would once more be travelled; and if 
the same degree of civilization was attained, the same 
mechanical inventions and arts would again be repro- 
duced. 

Let us examine a few of the different branches or 
departments of the mechanical or industrial arts as 
practised by the ancient Romans, with the view of as- 
certaining if they possessed any processes not known to 
us, or if they excelled us in the products of their skill. 
It is alleged by some popular writers and lecturers, that 
in the art of glass-making they were greatly our supe- 
riors. In proof of this, they quote largely from the gos- 
siping Pliny, and present his statements regarding the 
production of specimens so perfect and beautiful they 
He 


and emeralds, 


could not be distinguished from precious stones. 
mentions artificial hyacinths, sapphires, 
and a kind of black glass, which closely resembled the 
obsidian stone. It is certain that great excellence was 
reached in this department, as in one of the collections 
of antiquities at Rome imitations of chrysolite and em- 
erald are shown, which are very perfect. They have not 
the smallest blemish, either externally or internally, and 
the colors are faultless. In coloring glass, the ancients 
must have been acquainted with the metallic oxides, as 
they offer the only pigments capable of withstanding the 
intense heat required in glass fusions. They colored 


glass so perfectly, and imitated gems so successfully, 
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that the hucksters and cheats of those times were able 
For Trebel- 


lius Pollio informs us of the whimsical way in which 


to deceive even the wives of the emperors. 


Gallienus punished an adventurous wretch who sold his 
wife a piece of glass for a jewel. Granted that they 
manufactured some excellent or even remarkable speci- 
mens of glass; that they gave tints most exquisite; that 
they made costly vessels, or drinking-cups, tables, vases, or 
even panelled rooms with it, —what did they more than 
we? Do we not make gems so perfect as to deceive those 
most experienced? Are not two thirds of the brilliants 
that refract light so beautifully in the bracelets and rings 
worn by modern females constructed simply of glass? 
Have we not made an imitation of the great Kohinoor 
diamond so perfect that, by the eye, it cannot be distin- 
guished from the original? .As regards colors, no speci- 
mens of ancient glass excel, or even compare, with those 
produced in the present century. The brilliancy of our 
tints and their permanency have never been surpassed. 
But what of the malleable glass of the ancients? We 
do not believe any such glass was ever produced. The 
statements of Dion Cassius and Petronius Arbiter re- 
garding the production of ductile glass by a celebrated 
Roman architect, is probably only another version of the 
story told by Pliny regarding the artificer, who, for mak- 
ing the same discovery, had his workshop demolished by 
a mob, who feared it would lower the value of gold, sil- 
ver, and brass. The story is, that a vessel of this glass 
was brought into the presence of the Emperor Tiberius 
by the discoverer, and dashed upon the floor without 
breaking, the effect of the blow only indenting or bruis- 
ing it alittle. The inventor then took a hammer from 
his pocket and beat it out into its original shape as if it 
had been made of thin metal. This is absurd. Glass is 
a vitrified substance; and it is now, and always has been, 
impossible to associate with it the property of mallea- 
bility. 

The glass of the ancients, like our own, was a true 
silicate of soda, or potassa, and any substance con- 
structed of other materials could not properly be called 
glass. It is possible for modern chemists to prepare, 
from some of the metals or metallic salts, a ductile 
material having a glossy appearance, which might pass 
for glass. From the fusion of chloride of silver a sub- 
stance of this kind is formed, which, among the unsci- 
If they 


possessed the art of spinning glass, of which there is no 


entific Romans, would readily be called glass. 


evidence, vessels might have been constructed which 
would be flexible, and admit of being dashed upon the 
floor without breaking; but no bottle or vessel capable 
of holding liquids could be thus constructed. The writer 
has in his possession a card plate, procured of the glass- 
workers of Venice, made of glass in this form, which is 
a wonderful specimen of ingenuity and skill. It can be 
bent and thrown about without breaking, but hammering 
would soon reduce it to powder. In all that pertains to 
glass manufactures, —in the vastness of the production, 
cheapness, quality, colors, variety of forms and uses, we 
have made great advances over any race or races that 
jhave preceded us. 

In the working of metals, in the various combinations 
and alloys formed, and in chemical treatment, we may 
justly claim a like superiority. Iron, although well 
known, was comparatively but little used among the 
They did 
not understand easy processes for working it, and con- 


ancient Romans, Grecians, Egyptians, etc. 


sequently articles constructed of iron bore a very high 
price. The iron ores of England were undoubtedly 
worked by the Romans, in the first centuries of the 


Christian era, as heaps of scoriw, the refuse of their 


bloomaries, occur in various localities. Their processes 
of reduction were very simple, consisting of the deoxida- 
tion of the ore and the cementation of the metal by long- 
continued heat. They were not very far in advance of 
some of the ignorant tribes who now work iron in the 
interior of Africa. 

We have no positive evidence that the ancients were 
acquainted with more than seven of the metals. Their 
list embraced copper, iron, gold, silver, lead, quicksilver, 
and tin. How insignificant this appears in contrast with 
the noble list of more than fifty metals known to us! 
Copper and its alloys were their favorite metals. They 
certainly knew as much regarding bronze, its composi- 
tion and working, as we do. The enormous statue of 
the sun, known by the name of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
was composed entirely of this compound metal. It was 
indeed a huge structure, one hundred and five feet high, 
with legs spread, so that ships could pass between. There 
is no evidence that the legs extended across the harbor of 
Rhodes, although that is the popular idea. Chares, a 
celebrated artificer, spent twelve years in construct- 
ing it, and Pliny says that there were few that could 
clasp its thumb. A spiral staircase led to its summit, 
from whence might be descried Syria, and the ships 
proceeding to Egypt, in a great mirror suspended to the 
neck of the statue. It was overthrown by an earthquake, 
B.C. 224, and the fragments laid on the ground for nine 
hundred and twenty-three years, when they were sold to 
a Jew by the Saracens, who loaded nine hundred camels 
with the brass, A.D. 672. This was one of the wonders 
of the world; and vast as would be the undertaking, it is 
certain that modern skill would construct a like image 
in one fourth the time it took to construct this, if the 
large sum of money requisite could be supplied. The 
statue of St. Charles Borromeo, at Arona, Italy, is sixty- 
six feet high, composed of brass. This is the largest 
statue existing in the world. We have found that the 
nose of this statue afforded a very spacious but com- 
fortable seat after a tedious climb to that high eleva- 
tion. Immense quantities of copper and tin must have 
been mined by the ancients, as we are informed by Pliny, 
that Rhodes alone was adorned by no less than one thou- 
sand colossal statues of the sun in bronze, and Rome and 
all the large cities of the empire were filled with them. 
How can we account for the almost complete disappear- 
ance of these many thousands of tons of bronze ? 

It is generally supposed that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with a method of hardening copper, so as to 
make it subserve the purposes of iron and steel in the 
If this be true, the art is 


a lost one, as we certainly are ignorant of any such 


working of wood and stone. 
process. It is, however, hardly probable or possible 
that this supposition can be strictly true. Modern alloys 
of copper have been made of great hardness, but nothing 
that possessed the characteristics of steel. The sword- 
blades, spear-heads, hatchets, and cutting instruments of 
the ancients were probably but alloys of copper and tin, 
which were capable of meeting many wants in the ab- 
sence of the harder and more refined ferruginous metals. 
It is, indeed, a mystery how they could, with the imple- 
ments of metal at their command, construct such stu- 
pendous works of solid masonry, the remains of which 
are now seen in all parts of the old world. They worked 
in the hardest stone apparently with as much facility as 
we do with our steel hammers, drills, and bars. The 
mystery, however, connected with metallic hand imple- 
ments is no greater than that regarding the mechanical 
appliances by which such huge masses of solid rock were 
detached from the mountain sides, and transported long 


distances. They had no gunpowder to rend assunder 


the aggregated atoms; no steam-engines to lift from their 
rocky beds the wrought columns of marble, tufa, syenite, 
etc., and send them forward to their distant temples and 
palaces. Did they possess mechanical arts and contriv- 
ances unknown to us, which rendered those great labors 
We think not. 
The ancients depended upon brute force, upon numbers, 


easy and of speedy accomplishment? 


to carry forward their vast undertakings. The element 
of time hardly entered into their calculations. Time and 
human life were not held in very high regard in the old 
heathen world. They accomplished by slow, tedious, 
and imperfect processes, what we do rapidly and per- 
fectly by the aid of science, skill, and the most suitable 
machinery and tools. The fluting of their columns, the 
elaborate working of their bas-reliefs, friezes, entabla+ 
tures, etc., were done by the slow picking and chiselling 
of many imperfect tools in many hands. The raising of 
a block of marble was accomplished by direct human 
strength_which was secured by the aid of many strong 
muscles. 

In the time of the Roman emperors, the whole known 
These 
rich nobles and patricians held as slaves all the rest of 


world was owned by about thirty thousand men. 
mankind, and could command their services. In great 
works, like those upon which we employ a thousand 
workmen, they would employ a hundred thousand, and 
thus, through force of numbers, compensate in some 
degree for our superior mechanical appliances and intel- 
ligent skill. 

No structures ever erected by: human hands have 
excited so much wonder as the pyramids of Egypt. 
According to Herodotus, one hundred thousand men 
worked forty years in constructing that of Cheops. It 
rises into the air four hundred and fifty-two feet, and 
covers a square whose side is seven hundred and sixty- 
eight feet, and is built of vast blocks of stone, brought 
from quarries many miles distant. We are entirely igno- 
rant regarding the means employed to transport and raise 
these stones to their resting-places It is not probable, 
however, that any art or mechanical contrivance supe 
rior, or in any respect equal, to those known to us was 
It has been estimated, that 


ten thousand men in our age, with our machinery, would 


brought into requisition. 


raise a structure equally vast and imposing in a period of 
less than fifteen years. 

The subject upon which we have entered, to be treated 
in a satisfactory manner, requires much more space than 
the columns of the Jowrnal afford. There are so many ~ 
interesting points crowding themselves upon the atten- 
tion, there is danger of being led into a field too exten- 
sive for our present purpose. The design has been, to 
give some brief reasons for dissenting from the popular 
idea that the ancients were acquainted with many arts 
and processes of superior merit which have been quite 


lost to us. 
ete 


SENSIBLE ADvicE.—Prof. Silliman, of New Haven, 
gives the following sensible advice to young men:—“ If, 
therefore, you wish for a clear mind and strong muscles, 
and quiet nerves, and long life, and power prolonged in 
old age, permit me to say, although I am giving a temper- 
ance lecture, avoid all drinks above water and mild 
infusions of that fluid, shun tobacco, opium, and every- 
thing else that disturbs the normal state of the system; 
rely upon nutritious food, and mild, diluted drinks, of 
which water is the base, —and you will need nothing be- 
yond these things, except rest, and due moral regulation © 
of all your powers, to give you long, happy, and useful 
life, and a serene evening at the close.” 


———= 


{> Dr. Letheby, of London, says there is no such 
thing as animal food. All food, directly or indirectly, 
belongs to the vegetable kingdom. ” 
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Chemistry Applied to the Arts. 


Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 
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CRYOLITE AND ITS PRODUCTS, 
BY EVAN T. ELLIS. 


This remarkable mineral, which, as you will observe, 
is partially transparent, of a vitreous lustre, and brittle 
texture, is a fluoride of sodium and aluminum, con- 
taining, — 

13 per cent aluminum, 
34 u sodium, 
63S fluorine. 
100 

It is found in an immense deposit in Greenland, at Ivik- 
tout, at the head of Arksut Bay, near Cape Farewell. 
The first discovery was made by one of the mission- 
aries, who carried a specimen with him to Copenhagen. 
Its true composition was determined by Vanquelin. 

There is a bed eighty feet thick, and three hundred 
feet long, at the above-mentioned place. 

It is frequently associated with the salts of metals, and 
beautiful crystals of galena, or sulphide of lead, chaly- 
bite, or brown spathic carbonate of iron, resembling 
spar in lustre, copper pyrites with silver, iron pyrites, 
etc., are found therein, arranged in masses segregated 
from the white, transparent, ice-like cryolite. 

It remained for the “‘ Pennsylvania Salt Company ”’ to 
introduce to our country this valuable material. This 
energetic Company, whose works are in western Penn- 
‘sylvania, has secured the privilege of using a large part 
of all that is mined, and has, within two years past, 
imported into Philadelphia thirteen cargoes, or nine 
thousand tons, which have been sent to their works for 
manufacture.* The greater portion of this has been 
used for their patent Saponifier. ‘They are now devoting 
their attention to the preparation of caustic soda, carbon- 
ates, and other salts of soda, sulphate of alumina, etc. 

Soda is obtained from cryolite by simply mixing with 
lime, and subjecting to heat. The fluorine combines with 
the calcium, forming fluoride of calcium; while the re- 
maining metals absorb oxygen from the air, and become 
alumina and soda. Carbonic acid is then passed through 
the solution, forming, with the sodium, a carbonate of 
soda, which remains suspended, while the alumina, being 
insoluble, is deposited at the bottom of the vessel. The 
carbonate of soda is deprived of its acid by means of 
lime in the usual manner, and thus rendered caustic, 
and fitted for the use of the soap-maker. 

One hundred pounds of cryolite yield, — 


44 lbs. dry caustic soda, 
“ce 


Orzo, 5 *© ‘carb. 

or 203 ‘* crystal carb. ‘* 
or 1193 *  bicarb. a 
and 24 “ ‘alumina. 


The sulphate of alumina contains 2.82 of sulphuric 
acid to 1 equivalent of alumina; therefore this is more 
fhan a neutral salt (3. being neutral), which is very 
desirable for manufacturers of paper, calico printers, 
etc.t It is also entirely free from iron, another very 
important characteristic. 

There is another yery important use to which cryolite 
can be applied. By a fusion of one part of cryolite with 
from two to four of pure silex, a beautiful glass is formed, 
susceptible of mould and polish, and capable of being 
manufactured into an endless variety of useful and orna- 
mental articles, and probably many utensils for chemical 
and pharmaceutical use will be made of it. A company 
has been operating in Philadelphia for some time past, 
on an experimental seale, entitled the ‘‘ Hot Cast Porce- 
lain Company.” The results have been so satisfactory, 
that they have now taken a large establishment, and will 
be prepared to carry on the manufacture quite exten- 
sively. The cost is, at present, from ten to twenty per 
cent higher than ordinary flint glass) The ware seems 
to be stronger than glass.— Proc. Am. Pharm. Associa- 
tion, 1867. 

A cunic inch of gold is worth one hundred and forty- 
six dollars; a cubic foot, two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-eight dollars; and 
a cubic yard, six million eight hundred and eleven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-six dollars. The 
quantity of gold now in existence is estimated to be 
three thousand millions of dollars, which, welded in one 
mass, could be contained in a cube of twenty-three feet. 


* They will import this year (1867) eight thousand tons, 
t The English often contains as high as 3.27 of acid. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES. 


Several of our agricultural friends have written to us, 
asking which kind of “superphosphate” we would 
recommend them to purchase. Certainly there ought to 
be only one kind of superphosphate, and that a genuine 
superphosphate of lime, containing at least ten per cent 
of soluble phosphoric acid, and an equal quantity of in- 
soluble, in addition to the phosphate of lime. We donot 
know of any brand we can recommend as being properly- 
manufactured, genuine superphosphate of lime. If there 
is any in the market, we have not been able to find it, 
and we have searched diligently. As the inquiries are 
presented, we can make no answer. If the questions 
should assume another form —‘‘ What compounds, com- 
posts, or mixtures, such as are put up in barrels, and 
labelled ‘superphosphate,’ we would recommend ”— 
we should still be unable to reply; as we have found 
these mixtures to vary so exceedingly in fertilizing value, 
little reliance can be placed upon them. In color, some 
are quite dark; others gray, or light yellow. In odor, 
one is like fish offal, another like carrion; others have a 
kind of sulphurous smell. The color is due to an ad- 
mixture of charcoal, or bone-coal, or sugar-refiners’ 
waste, in varying quantities. As regards the origin of 
the differing odors, we suppose, when the manufacturers 
run short of cheap fish pomace, they substitute dead cats 
and dogs, or other decomposing flesh. ‘As a rule, that 
“superphosphate” which has the darkest color and the 
most abominable smell, sells the best, as it is regarded 
the ‘strongest.’ Manufacturers understand this, and 
take advantage of it. True, genuine ‘ superphosphate” 
is almost colorless, and has but a faint acid smell, not in 
the least unpleasant. To manufacture such, all that is 
required is to dissolve fine bone-dust in oil of Vitriol, — 
150 lbs. of the former to 80 of the latter, with the addition 
of sufficient water to form an intimate and perfect 
mixture. In the home manufacture of this fertilizer, 60 
lbs. of acid, with 150 of fine bone, may be employed, as 
it is better to avoid the risk of any free acid remaining 
in the mixture after the action is over. We have given, 
in a former number of the Journal, full directions for 
making superphosphate upon the farm. Farmers can 


and should make their own superphosphate. 


aaa 


AN EXCELLENT FERTILIZER, 


One of the very best artificial fertilizers used upon our 
farm, for all the cereal grains and root crops, we have 
prepared in the following manner: Take one barrel of 
pure, finely-ground bone, and mix with it a barrel of good 
wood ashes; during the mixing, add gradually about 
three pailfuls of water. The heap may be made upon 
the floor of an outbuilding, or upon the barn floor; and, 
by the use of a hoe, the bone and ashes must be thor- 
oughly blended together. The water added is just suffi- 
cient to liberate the caustic alkalies, potash and soda, 
and these re-act upon the gelatine of the bone, dissolving 
the little atoms, forming a kind of soap, and fitting it for 
plant aliment. In this way, the most valuable constitu- 
ents of bones can be made immediately available, and 
the addition of potash and soda aids in the formation of 
a fertilizer of inestimable value. The water added is not 
sufficient to make a pasty mass, difficult to dry, but is 
enough to liberate the strong alkalies from the ashes. 
This preparation is so cleanly, convenient, and useful, 
every farmer should prepare as much as possible for his 
crops during the coming season. A gill placed ina hill 


of corn will work wonders. It is excellent for garden 
vegetables, and for all kinds of roots. It must be used 
in small quantities, or in about the same way as the so- 
A barrel of this mixture is 


worth two of any of the commercial fertilizers, and the 


called superphosphates. 


cost will be but about half as much. It remains to be 
added, if the bone-meal and ashes are very dry, four 
pailfuls of water may be required; but care must be 
exercised not to have it inconveniently moist. It will be 
ready for use in a week after it is made. Pure, raw, 
Jinely-ground bone and the best of ashes should be em- 
ployed. We think the Journal readers will thank us for 
calling their attention to this excellent fertilizer. 


—<— 


THE RAISING OF WHEAT. 


It will be for the interest of all our readers who have 
land, to raise a field of wheat the present season. At 
present prices of the grain and flour, nothing is so 
profitable to raise as wheat. Spring or fall wheat can 
be successfully produced in all the New-England and 
Northern States; and there is no good reason why an 
extensive breadth of land should not be laid down to it 
during the month of April, if the season is an early one. 
It must go in early; and, for the New-England States, 
what is known as the Black-Sea wheat is the best variety. 
It is not liable to mildew, and stands up well against rain 
and winds. We raised thirty bushels to the acre, the 
past season, and intend to increase the yield the present 
year. For fertilizers, we use our home-made super- 
phosphate, or the mixture of bone and ashes described in 
this number of the Journal, 500 lbs. to the acre, sown 
broadcast. If the farmer has plenty of good barnyard 
manure, it is well to add to this dressing five or six loads 


to the acre. 
es eel 


FISH GUANO, 
This refuse of the fish-oil manufactures is of much 


We 
experimented with five or six tons of it, the past year, 


value when used as a top-dressing for grass lands. 


and found the best way to fit it for application was to 
When a bed is 
formed of alternate layers of fish and peat, and kept 


compost it with moist peat or soil. 


moist, the fish soften and undergo putrefactive fermenta- 
tion, liberating valuable gases, which are absorbed by the 
peat or soil. After a few weeks, the bed may be shovelled 
over, and allowed to ferment again. In this way, a com- 
post is formed of great value and of easy application 
To increase its value for grain crops, ashes, bone-dust, or 
superphosphate may be mixed with it. It gives an early 
start to corn, producing a luxuriant stalk, and vigorous, 
rapid growth. The phosphoric acid element of the bone 
is needed to give weight and plumpness to the kernel. 


tO 


Professors Miller and Eisenstuck, of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Academy of Sweden, made analyses of the mixed 
milk of fifteen cows (five Ayrshire, five Pembrokeshire, 
and five Swedish cows), which were highly fed and milked 
four times a day at regular hours. These analyses, ex- 
tending throughout a whole year, gave the following 


results: 
Fat (butter)! 6 osescsinvecs Gstieeene Gere waneients 4.05 
Albuminoids (caseine, etc.)...... oc cesevees cde 
Sugar of milk.,..-... Oocecccccseves amiaemes 4.71 
ASD Zileejesieeelse Jv cuedvecea@allneeesee Caiawees 0.73 


Water Saceccevecccscccveccccscovecestesece 87.19 

100.00 
The lowest percentage of water was 85.92; the highest, 
88.38. he composition of the milk varied but little 
during the year, whatever the changes in temperature or 


the weather. 
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BEES, 

Few of our readers, we presume, are aware of the 
extent of the importation of bees. It is stated that, dur- 
ing the summer, scarcely a steamer arrives from Ham- 
burg or Bremen, without bringing an invoice of bees. 
The common honey-bee is not a native of the American 
continent, having been brought here from Europe early 
in the settlement of this country. Recently, within the 
last few years, Italian bees have been introduced, and, 
still more recently, the Egyptian bee, which, from its 
beauty and activity, bids fair to become a great favorite. 
Strange to say, bees can be purchased in California 
cheaper than in any other State of the Union; and yet 
they have been carried there since the discovery of gold. 
The climate and the unusual skill of cultivators of the 
bee on the Pacific coast, have developed the mellificatory 
insect to an extraordinary extent. 

These intelligent little creatures, as remarkable for 
their geometrical instincts as their industrious habits, 
are well worthy of the care which is bestowed upon 
them, to say nothing of the delicious product of their 


labors. 
tte 


Tue Fatt or Leaves.—M. Trécul and others have 
been engaged in investigating the cause of the fall of 
leaves, and their researches would seem to point to the 
conclusion, that in many plants a phenomenon occurs 
just before the fall of the leaf, which is not unlike the 
process which accompanies the shedding of horns in 
animals. It consists in the obstruction of the proper 
vessels at the base of the petiole or leaf-stalk. 
obstruction is caused by the multiplication of cells, which 
first occurs in the parietes of the vessels. The cells 
increase and multiply, till at last the vessels are com- 
pletely choked up in the neighborhood of the insertion 
of the leaf, and thus a differentiated plane is formed 


across which the leaf-stalk breaks, and the leaf accord- | 


ingly falls. 


> 


Tur ScupPERNONG GRAPE.—J. D. M. Miller writes | 


from Mississippi to the Scientific American, that this 
grape is destined to revolutionize grape-growing and 
wine-making in the United States. It has no equal in 
productiveness or quality. It never rots, never mildews, 
never fails to bear immense crops. A vine will livea 
hundred years, bearing, every year after ten years of age, 
from twenty to fifty bushels of grapes, yielding from 
fifty to one hundred and twenty gallons of wine. It 
needs no training, no pruning, no trellising. He cites 
the opinion of Dr. Jackson, of Boston, that ‘‘ Scupper- 
nong wine can be made so fine as to excel all others made 
on this continent.” It has never been tested at the 
North. Mr. Miller claims for this grape more good quali- 
ties and less imperfections than are to be found in any 
other kind. If one half these claims can be made good, 
this grape is well worth a trial everywhere, North and 
West. 
es ee 

{c= Tue loss on the potato crop of the last season is 
estimated at thirty per cent of the whole. The average 
crop of good seasons, throughout the Union, is about 
150,000,000 bushels. Estimating the price per bushel at 
$1.00, the loss on last year’s crop amounts to the vast 
sum of $45,000,000 on a single article of produce—a 
serious matter with small farmers, by whom mainly it 


must be borne. 
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Cheese factories, or associated dairies, first organized at 
Rome, N.Y., about seven years ago, now number twelve 
hundred, involving in their outlay $3,500,000. 


This | 


Tue NeEw-ENGLAND FARMER. — There are three things 
which New-England men in middle life, who have mi- 


| ticularly associated with the old farm homestead, — Scott’s 


grated from the country to the city, remember, as par- 


| Commentary, Robert B. Thomas’s Almanac, and the New- 
| England Farmer. This sterling agricultural paper is one 
‘of the institutions of New England, and its visits to the 

firesides of thousands would be missed as much, a]most, 
las those of brothers, sisters, or cousins. The genial, 


pleasant, instructive essays of the farmer-editor, whose 


| cottage upon the banks of Concord River is the home of 


so much refinement, social happiness, and generous hos- 
| pitality, lend a charm to its columns which is found in 
but few publications. The Farmer often speaks words 
of kindness and encouragement, but never those of bit- 
| terness or envy. The agricultural interests of New 
England and the country, in their present advanced con- 
| dition, are greatly indebted to the Farmer, and long may 
_it continue to exert its healthful and elevating influence. 
ee 
MovEMENTS OF THE SENSITIVE PLANT. — M. Bert and 
| M. de Blondeau have published in the Comptes Rendus 


some extremely interesting observations on this subject 


M. Bert shows that the natural and regular movement of 


‘the leaves, which takes place in the sensitive plant. is 


| produced by a different cause from that tot which the 
| 
| the fingers. M.de Blondeau’s observations are exceed- 


sudden contraction is due when the plant is touched by 


| ingly curious and well worth further examination. He 
| submitted three plants to the influence of an electric 
The first he acted on 


| for five minutes; when left to itself, the plant seemed 


current from a Ruhmkorff’s coil. 


| prostrated, but after a quarter of an hour the leaves 
| 


opened and it seemed to recover itself. The second 


| specimen was acted on for ten minutes. 


The plant was 
prostrate, for an hour, after which it slowly recovered. 
|The third specimen was galvanized for twenty-five 
minutes, but it never recovered; and in twenty-four 


hours it bad the appearance of a plant struck with 


lightning. A fourth plant was etherized, and then ex- 


posed to the current. Strange to say the latter had not 
any effect; the leaves remained straight and open; thus 


proving, says M. de Blondean, that the mode of the con- 


traction of the leaves of the sensitive plants is in some 


way allied to the muscular contraction of animals. — 


Quar. Jour. Science. 


AR Ss 
PRESERVATION OF Potators.—If potatoes are im- 
| mersed for four or five days in ammoniated water con- 
taining an ounce of the common liquor ammonia to a 
| pint of water, they will, on removal, be found to have 


their vegetative principle greatly checked or altogether 


destroyed, so that they may be preserved throughout the 


year. Dried in an airy situation, potatoes so treated have 


been used after ten months’ keeping in a warm kitchen 
closet, and were found to be perfectly good. 
fe 

([= It seems that insects have a strong antipathy to 
the odor of vinegar, and that in some cases they are 
destroyed by it. The American Naturalist, quoting from 
the proceedings of the London Entomological Society, 
informs us that a solution of strong vinegar, one part 
to nine of water, sprinkled on the branches of fruit 


trees, will drive away or destroy the insects which lay 
their eggs in the blossoms. 

The application must be made just before the blossoms 
appear, with a garden engine, syringe, or common water- 
ing-pot. Vast quantities of fruit may be saved by this 
simple means. F 


Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


BOSTON, APRIL 1, 1868, 


0G Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, 
with advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free 
for one year. For jive subscribers, we will send the petite 
microscope. For twenty-five, we will send, in addition to the 
microscope, a copy of Stockhart’s Chemistry for Students, the 
best elementary treatise yet published. For one hundred sub- 
scribers, we will send a complete set of chemicals, together 
with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring-rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 


8a> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price, 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron, 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 
specimens of any or all the numbers. 


Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal. 
ee ee 

{> Onr patrons are flooding us with inquiries to which 

answers are requested. We can only answer those, 


through the Journal, which are of general interest to our 


readers. We are anxious to please and serve our friends 
in every possible way; but there isa limit to our time 
and strength. We cannot answer any inquiry, either 
through the Journal or by mail, unless the name of the 
correspondent is given in full. All anonymous commu- 


nications go into the waste-basket. 


(> We are greatly vexed to learn of the trouble many 
We 
have reason to believe a considerable number fail utterly 
to get them through the mail. No publication in this 
city is more carefully and promptly mailed than this 


of our subscribers have to obtain their papers. 


Journal; and if not received, it is the fault of the Post 
Office Department. Our subscribers must call for their 
numbers at the local offices, and zms¢st upon having them 


promptly delivered. 


J. W. Barney, Esq., of Lancaster, N.H., sends us a 
fine list of subscribers, and writes as follows: — 


“ The merits of the Journal, and not the premiums you 
offer, make me interested in extending its circulation ; 
and I do think that no family can invest the sum of fifty 
cents a year to so good advantage as in your Journal.” 


Se 


ANTHRACITE AND HEALTH, 


We have read, with much pleasure, a little tract, just 
published, upon Anthracite and Health, by George Derby, 
M.D., of this city. The object of Dr. Derby is to inquire 
into the influence upon health, of anthracite coal, when 
used as fuel for warming houses. A very large number 
of those who use hard or anthracite coal as a source of 
household warmth, entertain the idea that it is detrimen- 
tal to health; that it causes’ headache, dizziness, difficult 
respiration, and a train of affections destructive to all 
comfort and happiness. The impression prevails among 
such, that wood or soft coals may be burned in the same 
stoves or furnaces, without producing these unpleasant 
results. Is it true that the heat from anthracite is differ- 
ent, or in any respect unlike that from other and softer 


kinds of fuel? We think not. This matter has been 


briefly discussed in a former number of the Journal, and . 


our readers may remember the views presented in the 
article upon ‘“ Household Warmth.” The radiant heat 
being the same from all sources of combustion, the in-. 
quiry comes up,— What is the cause of the peculiar, 


unpleasant effects of the burning of hard coal upon so ~ 


many consumers? Dr. Derby thinks they are due to the — 
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presence of carbonic oxide gas in houses where this coal 
is consumed. ’ 

This view coincides in part with our own. No doubt 
the character of the fuel.and the conditions under which 
it is burned are such as to furnish this insidious and dan- 
gerous gas in large quantities; and no doubt it often 
escapes into rooms, even when the coal is burned under 
the most favorable circumstances; but we think it is not 
the only source of trouble. The intensity of chemical ac- 
tion in ignited anthracite coals, is greater than in any other 
form of fuel; and the undue or abnormal elevation of the 
temperature of dwellings warmed by this fuel, has much 
to do with the illnesses resulting from its use. In no 
other combustible material is there so great condensation 
of pure carbon as in anthracite coal; and in its combus- 
tion there is an entire absence of the milder illuminating 
gases which proceed from the bituminous varieties and 
from wood, and which render their ignition so pleasant 
in the grate or upon the hearth. The peculiar blue flames 
of carbonic oxide, which play around and dart through 
a bed of anthracite coals, are suggestive of intense dry 
heat; and watching them often causes severe headache. 
What electrical effects the fierce rays from anthracite 
may produce upon the air or inmates of rooms, we will 
not venture to conjecture. Perhaps none at all; and 
yet, from what we know of the electrical effects of heat 
upon air and other bodies, under peculiar conditions, it 
may not be unphilosophical to suppose this kind of 
influence may be exerted. 

However considerable may be the detrimental influence 
of hard-coal fires, it is quite impossible to dispense with 
them. -We must try, in every possible way, to render 
the use of this fuel healthful, and all defects in methods 
of burning it must be pointed out and obviated. 

Air-farnaces, it must be confessed, are open to many 
serious objections; and yet, how can they be dispensed 
with? Twelve years ago, we discarded the air-furnace 
in our own dwelling, and devoted more than fifteen 
months’ time to devising a simple steam apparatus as a 
substitute. This little portable, compact device, not 
much larger than a flour-barrel, we have had in constant 
use ever since, and it, has afforded a vast amount of com- 
fort. A uniform, equable, pleasant temperature is. con- 
Air- 


furnaces are cheaper than steam apparatus, and therefore 


stantly maintained during all the winter months. 
will be employed. Those that use them should look well 
to the draft-flues; and, at this season of the year, all 
obstructions of ashes and cinders should be removed, so 
that the gases may have a free orifice for escape. Allow 
a generous current of fresh air to flow through the air- 
box, and maintain open dampers. As the warm weather 
approaches, the draft of flues decreases, and the doors of 
stoves and furnaces, which could be left open or ajar 
with safety during the night in midwinter, cannot in the 
spring months. Thousands have been made seriously ill, 
and many have lost their lives, by the escape of poison- 
ous gases from stoves in the night-time. It should bea 
point with those having furnaces in cellars and base- 
ments, never to retire at night without giving them per- 
A furnace in the cellar from which 


poisonous gases escape, is as dangerous as if placed in 


sonal examination. 


rooms above. The law of the diffusion of gases is a most 
important one, and should be understood. Gaseous 
bodies, when liberated, move freely in every direction, 
‘and no wooden or even brick partitions offer obstacles to 
their circulation. A-person asleep in an attic will suffer 
nearly as much from escaping gas in the cellar, as those 
in lower rooms. These suggestions are important, and 


should be heeded. 


(> The class of men engaged in making and mixing 
dangerous light naphtha illuminating oils, are beginning 
to feel the influence of our exposures of their frauds. 

-Our friends must aid us, and soon we will break up the 
business, and secure perfect exemption from the terrible 
explosions which are occurring. We have seen a copy of 
an order sent by a dealer in the country to one in the 
city, which reads as follows: — 


A hfe) . Please send us immediately, 6 barrels 
Kerosene Oil, 3 barrels Naphtha, with bill, at lowest prices,” 


It is evident, the design was to mix these fluids when 
they reached the hands of the dealer, and thus furnish 
an explosive mixture to be placed in the hands of con- 
sumers. If kerosene of legal standard costs forty cents 
a gallon, and light naphtha twenty cents, a mixture of 
equal parts brings the price down to thirty cents. If the 
article is retailed at fifty cents, the dealer makes ten 
cents more upon a gallon than if he sold a true article; 
and here is the motive for adulteration. Apply the tests 
as published in the Journal, and when a dangerous article 


is furnished, make the dealer responsible for the sale. 


—=1 


YEARLY Mercury PRODUCTION OF THE EARTH. — This 
is estimated at 61,000 ewt., of which 20,000 come from 
Spain; California, (New Almaden) 28,000; other Cali- 
fornia mines, 7,500 ; Peru, 3,000; and from Germany, 
Austria, and France, 2,500. Mexico, Peru, Chili, and 
Bolivia consume yearly 23,000 cwt. in the production of 
silver; China and Japan, for making cinnabar and pro- 
ducing silver, about 10,000. The remainder is consumed 
in Australia aud California for gold and silver extraction, 
and in Europe and the United States for various indus- 


trial purposes. The supply is about equal to the demand. 
tt 


CHEAP PREPARATION OF OXYGEN.— When manganate 
and permanganate of potash or soda, together with 
watery vapor, are heated to 450° C. (842° F.), they give 
up a portion of their oxygen, while oxide of manganese 
This 
residue can be again oxidized to manganate of alkali, by 


and hydrate of potash or soda are left behind. 
exposure to a low red heat in a current of air. To pre- 
pare oxygen, put into one or more retorts a mixture of 
proportional parts of alkali and binoxide of manganese, 
and peroxidize in a current of air as given above. In the 
course of afew hours the mixture will be changed into 
manganate of potash or soda, which can be deoxidized 
again in a stream of aqueous vapor. The latter operation 
may be carried on either in the same retorts used for the 
former, or in vessels especially designed for the purpose. 
The oxygen and watery vapor go into a condenser, where 
the latter condenses and the oxygen passes into a gas- 
ometer. As soon as all the oxygen the manganate 
will yield has been evolved, reverse the process, and 
oxidize again the residue from the air, and thus continue 
indefinitely. 
= See 

MINERAL RicuEs oF JAPAN.—A British consul gives 
a rose-colored account of the deposits of coal, iron, and 
lead on the island of Jeddo. He says there is one place 
where the coal forms cliffs on the shore; at another place, 
he travelled 4 miles over a ferruginous sand of more than 
60 per cent of iron. Also, there are indications of gold 
and copper. 

If coal really can be obtained in any quantity in Japan, 
it will be of very great value. Within the past few years, 
the number of steamers plying in those waters has very 
largely increased, and a large bed of good coal would be 


a great desideratum. 


Goss 


placed over a snail a bottle containing a quart.of milk, 


Muscunar Forcr or a _ SNaAtu. — Professor 


and soon saw it move slowly over the table. The bottle 
and milk weighed 1 kilo., 580 grm.; the snail only 14 
grm. The snail, therefore, moved a weight 112 times its 


own. 
——— 


New SoLtpERING PowpEk FoR SOLDERING OR WELD- 
ING [RON AND STEEL.— Bernard Leitar, of Brussels, has 
recently obtained a patent for an improved composition 
for welding iron and steel. It consists of 1,000 parts iron 
or steel filings, 500 parts borax, 50 parts balsam of co- 
paiva (any resinous oil can be used in$tead), and 75 parts 
of an ammoniacal salt (chloride of ammonium, carbonate 
of ammonia, or any other). Mix intimately, heat, and 
pulverize finely. The mode of using the powder is as 
follows: Sprinkle the parts to be joined together with the 
powder, and then expose them to heat strong enough to 
melt the powder; about a cherry-red heat will be neces- 
sary. Take the pieces from the fire, and weld in the 


usual manner. 
Se Ne re 


INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS, 
PRINTER, Norwich, Conn.—Is it possible to make a paste 
which will be waterproof? 
The English calico-printers make a paste as follows, 
Take 1 Ib. 
acetate of copper, or verdigris; 3 lbs. sulphate of cop- 


which is said to resist the action of water: 


per, dissolved in one gallon of water. This solution to be 
thickened with 1 1b. gum arabic, 1 lb. British gum, 4 lbs. 
pipeclay, 2 oz. nitrate copper. 


L. M., JR., Columbia, Pa.— How can I make a glue insolu- 
ble in water? They have in England what is called ‘‘ marine 
glue,” used for fastening and sizing paper for boats—the 
purpose to which I wish to apply it. 

Marine glue is made in the following manner: Mac- 
erate for ten days, 1 lb. of india-rubber in 37 pints of coal- 
tar naphtha, or benzole; then add two parts of shellac to 
one of the mixture. Heat the mixture, and pour on 
plates to harden. When it is used, it must be heated to 
about 250° F. The adhesiveness of this glue is remarka- 


ble. It is not affected by water or the heat of the sun. 


G H.— Accept our thanks for the items sent to us. 


Dr. H. C. B.— We have not at hand the analysis of 
the Empire Spring water. Send to any one of the physi- 
cians or hotel-keepers of Saratoga, and they will forward 
you a little circular giving all desired information. 

W.T.L., Chelsea, Mass.— How can I remove verdigris and 
dirt from coins ? 

A strong solution of oxalic acid is very good for this 
purpose. The coins may be placed in it for a few mo- 
ments, and then cleaned with a stiff toothbrush. 


G. W. D., Faribault, Minn.— The shower of dust which 
recently fell in your State, was, indeed, a remarkable 
phenomenon. If, under the microscope, it proves to be 
silicious in its character, or fine sand, it must have come 
Dust is 
often transported immense distances in a short period of 


from some region beyond the reach of frost. 
time, by atmospheric action, It probably came from the 
great sandy desert near the Mexican boundary, so often 
described by travellers. It is a curious fact, that the fine 
particles of partially carbonized matter, which give the 
peculiar haze or smoky appearance to the atmosphere of 
the Atlantic States, during the Indian summer, come 
These 
minute atoms, examined by the microscope, are found 
to belong to vegetable organisms which are only produced 
on the plains at the base of the Rocky Mountains; aud 
the atoms are wafted hither through some wonderful 
meteorological ageucy. 


from a region entirely across the continent. 
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Prospect oF A CHEAP Licut.—From Galignani, we 
learn that MM. Marechal and Tessier Du Mothay are 
engaged in perfecting a method or process calculated to 
increase the lighting power of gas enormously. The 
process simply consists in subjecting common gas to 
complete combustion by oxygen. A small cylinder of 
magnesia put into the flame becomes luminous enough to 
project a light sixty times stronger than that of common 
gas. This very nearly constitutes what, about fifty years 
ago, was called the Drummond light, consisting of a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen lighted at the orifice of 
a tube and projected on a piece of chalk. The merit 
of MM. Marechal and Du Mothay, however, consists in 
their having imagined an economical way of producing 
oxygen, at a cost of 72 centimes per cubic metre. Now, 
three cubic metres of illuminating gas and four of oxy- 
gen, costing in all 9 f., will, according to the latest exper= 
iments, yield as much light as 180 cubic metres of gas 
alone, which costs 54 f. There will be a saving of five 
sixths of the present cost. 

ey rel, 

Limits or Sounp. — Helmholtz, in a recent work, 
places the minimum limit of musical sounds perceptible 
to the human ear at 16 vibrations, and the maximum 
limit at 38,000 vibrations, per second, a compass of about 
11 octaves. All these sounds cannot be used in music. 

ee 

{> Tue “movable wheel question” is puzzling the 
readers and correspondents of the Scientific American. 
The question is, —‘‘ How many revolutions on its own 
axis will a movable wheel make, in rolling once around 
a fixed wheel of the same diameter?” 
perhaps a majority of the correspondents say ‘“‘one;” 
while several of the latter contend, with much positive- 
ness and spirit, for “two.” In the times of the old 
schoolmen such questions would be debated in open 
arena, with mingled iogic and fisticuffs. 

ee 
‘BOOK NOTICES. 


ANNUAL ABSTRACT OF THERAPEUTICS, MATERIA MEDICA, 
PHARMACY, AND TOXICOLOGY, for 1867. By A. Bovu- 
CHARDAT, Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 


This is a translation of Bouchardat’s yearly abstract of 
those practical branches of medical science, of special 
interest to druggists and physicians in active practice. 
All theoretical abstractions are omitted in the work, the 
selections being made with the view of affording the most 
recent and useful information, so much desired by medi- 
cal men and pharmaceutists. It is a work which should 
be in the hands of all dispensers of medicine, and all 
interested in the progress of materia medica and 


pharmacy. 


THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF THE 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. By GRAILY HEWwI?tT, M.D., LONDON, 
F.,R.C.P. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. One 
hundred and sixteen Illustrations. 


The first edition of this magnificent work was pub- 
lished in 1863, which, being rapidly exhausted, was out 
of print before the present edition was issued. Many 
improvements and additions have been made, and pathol- 
ogy has been considered in conjunction with the treat- 
ment of the diseases of women. The work is enriched 
by the addition of numerous illustrations, upwards of 
sixty of which are original, and are of a high order of 
excellence. This extended treatise may be said to be 
exhaustive in its treatment of the special subjects brought 
under discussion, and the views expressed are of the 
highest authority. Without this work, so full of practical 
suggestions in regard to the treatment of the various 
affections incident to women, the physician’s library may 
almost be regarded as defective. 


The editors and 


PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. By ALBERT J. BELLOWS, M.D. 

New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. 

We hardly know what influence this book may have 
upon the mind of the non-professional reader; but it 
certainly would be placing a rather low estimate upon 
the general intelligence of the people to suppose them 
These 
begin with the preface, and thenceforward they are found 


incapable of detecting its errors and absurdities. 


upon almost every page. When a writer, discoursing 


upon the chemistry of the cereal grains, speaks of their 


, 


being composed of ‘“ nitrates”? and ‘ carbonates,” we 


conclude his book is intended for the inhabitants of some 


planet other than our own, where the wheat-grains elab- | 


orate these fixed salts, and present them all ready for use 
in the arts. Wheat grown on our earth contains no “‘ni- 
trates” or “carbonates.” The chemists of our schools 
recognize a difference between the phosphorous and the 


* and the statement 


hypophosphorous ‘‘ combinations ;’ 
on page 83, that “insects abound in phosphorous,” if 
intended to apply to the combustible material so famil- 
iar to “ professors” and juvenile experimenters, must be 
deemed slightly absurd. It is something to be informed 
that “‘ nitrogen is the basis of beefsteak;” that nitric 


acid is “‘unwholesome ;” 


and to be cautioned against the 
“exploded notions ” of Baron Liebig, and the bad effects 
of “ disorganized phosphorous.” We fear Prof. Bellows 
will blow wind into the stomachs of his readers which 


will hurt them more than “ disorganized phosphorous.” 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS. For Schools and Home Use. By 
W. J. RoLFeE & J. A. GILLET. Boston: Crosby and Ains- 
worth. 1868. 

An exceedingly interesting and instructive little work, 
and one which will find its way into many schools and 
families. Although printed, it is not yet published, as 
there has been some delay on the part of the engravers 
in furnishing the star maps which are designed to accom- 
pany the book. Not many weeks will elapse before it 
will be placed in the hands of readers. : 


—— 


(> We remember hearing a lady friend exclaim, as 
a small quantity of illuminating gas escaped into the 
room from the pipe, ‘Oh, this horrid odor! What a pity 
gas cannot be made pleasant or odorless!” Now, this 
odor of gas, so unpleasant, is one of its most important 
characteristics. If it were odorless, how should we ever 
know when the dangerous, invisible body was escaping 
into our rooms? Without this peculiar smell, it would 
be quite too hazardous to introduce into our dwellings 
for purposes of illumination. And so with smoke and 
coal gases. Carbonic oxide gas, liberated from burning 
coals so largely, is a deadly poison, and it has no odor. 
If this were the only gas or vapor proceeding from coals, 
the most serious accidents would constantly occur; but, 
fortunately, coals contain a small amount of sulphur, 
and, in burning, oxygen unites with it, and forms sul- 
phurous acid gas. This is very suffocating and unpleas- 
ant; and when carbonic oxide escapes from stoves or 
furnaces, the sulphurous gas accompanies it, and warns 
us of danger. Everything in this world is most. wisely 


and beneficently adjusted. % 


HH 


(> We are pleased to have our articles copied by jour- 
nals, but we do wish proper credit might be given. It is 
no unusual circumstance to notice several items from the 
Journal copied into a single number of some publications 
without any acknowledgment whatever of the source from 
whence they were derived. This may be unintentional, 
but it is very annoying. 


- constructs its cell, the bay wax is composed of cerin and q 
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. Wedicine and Dharmacy. 


NOTE REGARDING PROPOLIS. 2 | 
Brtuet, Ky., Feb. 8, 1868. _ 


Dr. Nicnots.— Dear Sir: I see, in the last number 
of your valuable paper, The Journal of Chemistry, a 
notice of a therapeutic agent called “ Propolis,” and 
recommended as approximating a specific in the relief 
of acute and chronic diarrhwa. ‘This notice attracte 
my attention more especially because I had used, with 
very desirable success in similar cases, a wax derived 
from Myrica Cerifera. The whole plant is supposed to 
possess medical properties. Like that of which the bee 


myricin, the former having an affinity for alcohol, the 
latter for oil. There is, however, a bitter principle ex- 
tracted by boiling ether, which seems identified with the 
coloring matter of the wax. While I have found others 
who esteemed the myrtle wax very highly as a remedial 
agent in dysentery and diarrhcea, yet there has been a 
diversity of opinion as to the nature of its effect, some 
thinking that it was only mechanical, not chemical. 

As Propolis is obtained from the buds of resinous or 
balsamic trees, and the bay wax is thus procured, does it 
not contain a considerable portion of propolin? or, in 
other words, is not the effect of the wax chemical, and 
derived from the presence of this principle ? 

As a constant reader of your interesting Jowrnal, I 
would be pleased to elicit something more from you on 
this interesting subject. My mode of using the wax is as 
follows: Scrape the wax very fine; mix equal quantity 
of white sugar, and give a teaspoonful every time the 
bowels move. Respectfully, 


I. L. RicHarpson, M.D. 


et 


A QUESTION. 


Mr. Editor : — Your subscriber, in the hope of adding a 
little to the interest of others, and a great deal to that of 
himself, would most respectfully submit the following: — 

In 1864, while in the army, South, I endeavored to 
prepare a compound for acute dysentery, which was then __ 
quite prevalent in camp. 

I placed two ounces of saturated solution of Sulph. 
Magnesia in a bottle, then added Spts. E. Nitre, two 
ounces, Tr. Opii, 3 iv., corking tight. I turned to admin- — 
ister a dose to a patient, and, upon shaking it, behold, it 
congealed! The more I agitated it, the harder it became. 
Thinking the Tr. Opii might, by the alcohol it contains, 
cause this phenomenon, I made more of the compound, 
omitting it (the Tr. Opii); when, upon shaking it, the 
same result was obtained. I endeavored to solve the 
problem; but, failg to convince myself of a proper 
theory, I applied to others, better versed in chemistry 
than myself, and, more recently, to a professor of that 
branch of science; but I yetremain in ignorance. I pray 
you, therefore, to enlighten me. 

I may add that the above mixture, with and without 
the Tr. Opii, has proved of great use to me in the treat- 
ment of dysentery. For want of a term more expressive,’ 
it was then called “ice-cream,” and given in teaspoonful 
doses, every four hours. 

I feel that, if my medical brethren will try it, they will 
concur in my views of its efficacy. 2 

Yours respectfully, 


Frank L. Perso, M.D. 


MACON, Mo., Feb. 24, 1868. 


ANSWER.—A saturated solution of sulph. magnesia 
is instantly changed physically by the addition of aleohol 
or any liquid containing alcohol. Spts. nitre dulcis is 
simply a solution of hyponitrous ether in alcohol; and 
therefore, when it is added to the other solution, the 
sulphate of magnesia, by abstraction of water, is made to — 
assume the crystalline form; and this it does in very 
minute crystals, giving the mass the appearance of ice- 
cream. If these are melted by heat, upon cooling, two 
classes of crystals are formed, in different strata, the 
upper furnishing very beautiful ones of delicate, silky” 
fineness. 
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| BISULPHITE OF SODA IN DYSPEPSIA. 


My experience with the sulphite of soda, in the treat- 
"ment of diarrhwa, dysentery, cholera morbus, as well as 
dyspepsia, has been most decidedly beneficial. From five 
to twenty, forty, or sixty grains, according to the age of 
the patient and the severity of the symptoms, adminis- 
tered two, four, or six times a day, have, in almost every 
instance, had the effect of speedily arresting the dis- 
charges, and relieving the nausea and the colicky irrita- 
tion. I could cite several cases in which its efficacy has 
proven as prompt as any other remedy before tried, and 
in not one have I seen any bad effect or failure. As to 
its modus operandi in these complaints, it seems to act in 
the double capacity of an antiseptic and astringent. On 
‘the latter principle, its influence appears sometimes 
almost as speedy and efficacious as opium. In cases of 
constipation derived from torpor of the liver, or deficient 
peristaltic power of the. intestinal tube, its corrective in- 
fluence over almost all functions aids to restore a healthy 
action of the muscles of the bowels. 

In dyspepsia, its efficacy has been most marked, 
‘especially when the disorder is accompanied with flatu- 
lence and eructations of food. These symptoms are 
‘doubtless the result of the decomposition and fermenta- 
tion of the foreign material in the stomach itself, from 
one or more of the causes before mentioned. In such 
‘eases, the sulphite salt operates, in the first place, asa 
direct and powerful arrester and preventive of the de- 
‘composition of the food, in the same manner as it does 
on the outside of the body; and, in the second place, its 
‘acid constituent, either in its original sulphurous form, 
lor by its advancement to the sulphuric form, doubtless 
‘compensates for some of the deficiency of the gastric 
juice, and in this way completes the digestive process as 
far as the gastric function is concerned. The form of 
administration which I have found most useful and suc- 
cessful in dyspepsia and its attendant circumstances, is in 
.combination with tonics and carminatives, avoiding 
alcoholic stimulants on all occasions. My chief combi- 
nation is tincts. of cinchone comp., and cardamoms, and 
syr. aurantii, with the sulphite salt in separate solution, 
combining the two at the time of administration. 
| It speedily arrests the fermenting process which the 
contents of the alimentary canal so frequently undergo, 
eliminating gases, producing symptoms of flatulence, 
‘and which doubtless, in many-cases, is the cause.of the 
diarrhea, nausea, colic, and other attendant symptoms. 
‘For the arrestation of this process of decomposition and 
fermentation, I have found no means equal to sulphurous 
acid in the form of a sulphite salt. In several instances 
in which flatulence was a very prominent symptom, one 
‘or two doses of the salt appear to have immediately ar- 
|rested and removed it. As an illustration of its value in 
dyspepsia, the following extract is quoted from a letter 
jreceived from a recent member of the General Govern- 
‘ment in Washington :— 
. “WASHINGTON CITY, Jan. 8, 1867. 
| Dr, J. H. GRIscom. 
|_ “ Dear Sir:—You remember your medical prescription. 
I procured it; and, from taking the first dose, I felt no more of 
that dyspeptic trouble. I took faithfully 'he twelve powders 
‘and the liquid, and believe they have been of more benefit to 
ne than all the medicine I have taken for years. Since then, 
several of my friends have been complaining, in my presence, 
of the same trouble I had, and I have immediately given them 
she apotheécary’s number of your prescription; and in the only 
seport I have had, it cured the gentleman just as it did me. I 
im not sure I shall not set up ‘ Doctor for Heartburn,’ on your 
capital.” ; 
| There is another disorder in which the intestinal canal 
lis chiefly involved, and accompanied with other serious 
disturbances, in which, though it has not fallen to my lot 
during the past two years, to have obtained any expe- 
‘ience in the treatment with this or any other remedy, 
laving seen no case of it, I yet should unhesitatingly and 
vith full confidence administer it. I refer to cholera 
Asiatica. 
| Sulphuric acid, diluted in the form of a beverage, has 
\sained, in France, considerable reputation in the treat- 
nent of epidemic cholera, its remedial effects being 
sttributable to its antiseptic powers, and to its influence 
n destroying cryptogamic parasites and organic germs. 
n sulphurows acid, we have a preparation of the same 
agredients in different proportions, possessing the same 
dvantages combined with the additional one of being a 


owerful antiseptic and deodorizer, in its native form, 
nd then, by conversion into sulphuric acid, possessing 
Il the advantageous properties of the latter.—Dn. 
‘RISCOM, in Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


Glennings. 


TREATMENT OF NIGHT-SWEATS IN CONSUMPTION. 


Powdered borax ......... 
Washed sulphur 
Sub-nitrate of bismuth, each. . 


and divide into forty powders, one to be given every two 
hours (twelve ina day). Four or five days of treatment 
will suspend or much diminish this troublesome and ex- 
hausting symptom, and give much relief to the patient.— 
Rodolphé. 


DIsINFECTANT PROPERTIES OF CorrEeE. — It is not gen- 
erally known, that slightly-roasted and ground coffee, 
placed on a warm surface, such, for instance, as a fire- 
shovel, will neutralize vapors of ammonia and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 


No TuHorovGurare.—The character of Walter Wild- 
ing, in Charles Dickens’s and Wilkie Collins’s Christmas 
Story, is an able study of epilepsy—what the French 
call LE PETIT MAL. — Lancet. 


AFTER-TREATMENT OF SCARLET Fever. — Dr. Boul- 
ton, of London, strongly recommends iodine, in the form 
of the syrup of the iodide of iron, or iodide of potasii, in 
the debility following scarlatina. 


A SyMptToM OF CONSUMPTION BUT LITTLE KNOWN.— 
Dr. Nelson, of London, has mentioned a stretched and 
shining appearance of the skin, investing the root of the 
nail, as an empirical but perfectly certain sign of tuber- 
culosis in its earliest stages. 


TREATMENT OF CuLoRosis. — Prof. Fabre, of Mar- 
seilles, gives the following resumé of a part of his new 
work upon La Chlorose: In the treatment of chlorosis, 
we have one excellent remedy, a change of air; a good 
remedy, iron; a tolerably good remedy, hydrotherapy ; 
and a passable remedy, substantial nourishment. 


PETROLEUM AS A REMEDY FOR Worms.— Dr. Perrin, 
of Paris, employs kerosene oil against intestinal worms. 
For pinworms, he makes an emulsion with half a dessert 
spoonful of oil and the yolk of an egg, and administers 
this in a small injection of lukewarm water. For the 
round worms, he gives from one to two drops of the oil 
in a capsule. — L’ Union Medicale. 


THE DANGER OF COPPER UTENSILS IN CooKING.—A 
late number of the Jowrnal de Chimie contains a long 
article by M. Chevallier, including a large number of 
cases which prove positively that there is danger in the 
use of copper vessels for cooking purposes. Utensils 
lined -with tin are safe, but the tin should be pure, and 
not alloyed with zine or lead. 


To PREVENT PITTING IN SMALL-Pox.— Dr. Yates, of 
the Kingston (Canada) General Hospital, has been trying 
the following treatment for the prevention of pitting in 
small-pox. An ointment composed of carbolic acid 
Zii., mutton suet 3ii., and colored with lampblack, 
was spread thickly upon black cotton wadding, of which 
a mask had been made, holes having been cut for the 
eyes and nose. This mask was changed every second 
day, and the face gently washed with soap and warm 
water, and then, like the whole body, washed with water 
impregnated with carbolic acid. There was none of that 
intolerable itching, and no secondary fever ; and the erup- 
tion, which had been remarkably well marked, left no 
trace. One of the arms treated in this manner was much 
less disfigured than the other, which had not been inter- 
fered with. — Lancet. 


A orEs.—Aloes should always be given in the solid 
form. It takes twice or thrice the quantity in solution to 
produce the same effect. All the tinctures, wines, and 
elixirs are as wasteful as nasty. Even the favorite decoc- 
tion is a mistake. It were far better to give one grain of 
the watery extract in a pill, and a dose of potash and car- 
damoms in a draught, than to waste four grains of the 
extract in an ounce of decoction. 

The best aloes should always be given, no matter its 
price. It would not fetch the money if not worth it. 

The watery extract should also always be given; the 
crude is barbarous. How is the dose to be fixed of a drug 
of which from twenty to sixty per cent may be inert? 


All the preparations containing alkalies are nonsensi- 
cal barbarisms. The active principle of aloes is as sol- 
uble as sugar; and what is dissolved by alkali is useless, 
if not mischieyous.— Med. Times and Gazette. 


Formiulue 
USEFUL IN MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


REMEDY FOR PILES. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry, —I herewith enclose a 
formula for the relief and cure of piles which has been 
used with immense success for the last thirty or forty 
years. Patients have come miles to obtain the remedy. 
I do not say that it always cures, but I have never known 
it to fail of giving relief in all cases of that most distress- 
ing complaint. 

Kidfannars ys one pene oe Sills 

Dissolve in boiling water q. s., so that, upon cooling, it 
will be about the consistence of thick cream; to this add 
sulphur 3 iiss, previously triturated in a mortar with mer- 
cury q. s. to give the sulphur the color of gunpowder. 
(The mercury will entirely disappear from the tritura- 
tion) Mix the sulphur with the manna; then add rhei 
pulvis q. s. to make mass, and divide into balls about the 
size of rifle bullets. Roll in rhei pulvis, and set away to 
harden. One of the balls, previously dipped in olive-oil, 
may be introduced up the rectum every night, or every 
other night, as the case may be. 


Yours, respectfully, A. E. Huu, M.D., 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co., N.Y. 


Harness WAsH.— Take neatsfoot oil and ivory, or 
patent black — the latter well pulverized, or to be made 
so before using. Mix thoroughly, adding the black until 
the oil is well colored, or quite black. In cool weather 
the oil should be warmed somewhat before mixing. With 
a sponge apply a light coat of the mixture, only what the 
leather will readily absorb, until the harness is dry, which 
will be in from two hours to a half or a whole day, de- 
pending upon the weather and previous condition of the 
leather; wash thoroughly with soapsuds. In making the 
suds, use good Castile soap and cold rain-water (warm 
water should never be used on harness leather). Apply 
the sponge. Rub off with buckskin. This will give the 
harness a nice glossy surface, and the leather will retain 
a good color and continue pliable for months. If it be- 
comes soiled with mud or sweat, an application of soap 
and water, as above directed (without oiling), will be 
suflicient to give it a bright appearance. 

Two applications of this oil and black mixture a year 
(or once every six months) will be sufficient to keep har- 
ness, as ordinarily used, in good order. It may be neces- 
sary for livery men, and others who use harness con- 
stantly, to apply oil oftener, but in most cases two oilings 
a year, and washing with suds when soiled, will keep a 
harness in good trim for sight and service. This process 
will give a large dividend in extra service and durability, 
to say nothing of improved appearance. We are assured 
that the same or a similar application is just the thing for 
carriage tops which are made of top leather. The only 
difference in treatment is, that less oil should be used, or 
rather a lighter coating applied, and it should be washed 
off before drying in, top leather being thin and much 
more penetrable than harness. Of course, the mixture 
would not answer for enamelled leather, of which some 
carriage tops are constructed. 


Liquip GuiuE.—Crack up the glue and put it in a 
bottle; add to it common whiskey, shake up, cork tight, 
and in three or four days it can be used. It requires no 
heating, will keep for almost any length of time, and is 
at all times ready for use, except in the coldest of weather, 
when it will need warming. The bottle must be kept 
tight, so that the whiskey will not evaporate. A common 
cork should not be used; it will become clogged. Use a 
tin stopper, covering the neck of the bottle, and fitting as 
closely as possible. — Am. Artisan. 


WueEn To ArpLy PAINT. — Paint, to last long, should 
be put on early in winter or spring, when it is cold, and 
no dust flying. Paint put on in cold weather forms a 
body or coat upon the surface of the wood that becomes 
hard and resists weather, or an edge tool even, like slate. 


MusTarD Paper.—Black mustard-seed in fine pow- 
der is freed from oil by pressure or with benzine, and 
dried, and then spread evenly, by means of a roller, over 
sized paper previously covered with a varnish made of 
benzole thirty parts, virgin caoutchouc, in thin shreds, 
one part, and rosin half a part, digested until dissolved. 
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SODA-WATER APPARATUS. | 


Gas Generators, 


Fountains, 


Hie 


iff) 


Draught Stands, 
Coolers, 


Bottling Machines, 


Neem 
pees 
| i i; 
ut ih 


Tumbler Holders, 


Fruit Extracts, 


MORSE’S IMPROVED SODA AND SYRUP APPARATUS, 
The above engraving represents Style No. 1 of our Syrup Apparatus, furnished with Indicators for 


Style No. 2 the same as the above, with the ex- 
This style is very popular, as 


showing the quantity of Syrup in the cans. 
ception of the Indicators, which are dispensed with. 


[t combines CHEAPNESS with all the desirable features of a FIRST-CLASS Apparatus, 


Send for our Illustrated Price-lList. 


ANDREW Jd. MORSE & SON, 40 Congress Street, Boston. — 


Sh 


Ice Planes, 


Gas Indicators, 


=" 


Bottling Cylinders, 
Couplings, | 


| 
Block-Tin Pipe, / 
Tumblers, | 


Syrup Bottles. 


CARTER & WILEY, 


Wholesale Druggists, 
OLD STAND, 
138 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 
Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


PATENT MEDICINES, 
At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades, 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQuIBBs. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


Aoston Hournal of Chemistry. 
OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS, for the 
above journal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 

tf COVERT & CO., 15 SCHOOL STREET. 


NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated. 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


ns 
MANUFACTORY AT COHRASSET, MASS. 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON; MASS. 


OHA. GH aids vero 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Pafticular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive salg, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


BAR WHIGEHTS. 


Grain Weights, from 1-2 gr. to 10 grs., 25c. set. 
Decimal ‘* ss 10 grs. to 60 ‘ 25ce.° § 


These weights are made in the form of a BAR. The odd 
weights are pointed, aud the even weights are square at the 


ends, 
WARRANTED CORRECT. 


Orders, inclosing the money, will be answered by return 
mail. The postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 
_ LOWELL, MASS. 


| arising trom the use of ether, and the want of suitable appa 


InFusum Opi1 DEODORATUM. 


“The revised edition of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia fortuna 
contains a formula for a preparation of opium, which fully 
meets all the desirable ends contemplated in this communica. 
tion. Itis called 7inctura Opii Deodorata; and in its prepar- 
ation an aqueous solution of opium is first obtained, which 
holds all the normal soporific constituents, — morphine, codeine, 
narceine, without the resin, lignin, earthy matter, etc.,—and 
then, with the use of ether and alcohol, most of the narcotine, 
papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, and albumen are removed, 


“Ttis to be regretted that the name /nfusum Opii Deodor= 
atum was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is 
effectively a watery solution, and not a tincture, | 


4 
“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil per- 
perfectly all those desirable ends ot which it is capable, the 
opium used should be accurately assayed, in order that perfeet 
uniformity be maintained in the preparation. Opium, as found 
in the market, ditters so largely in the amount of morphine 
salts contained, that no preparation can be reliable which is 
not made from that of ascertained strength. The great dang 


tus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, 
rest under the disadvantage ot not being adapted to the shop 
of the ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those 
having competent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances 
to render it accurate and reliable, 


“The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, 
equal to about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 


‘If much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five drops more inay be required, A pleasant. tra 
quillity and calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; 
but in some cases, to complete the effect and produce quiet 
sleep, a repetition of the dose is required. 


“The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebrt 
disturbance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequene 
resulting from the use ot opium In the usual forms, axe @ 
tirely, or in a great measure, avoided. 

“This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce sopo 
fic and anodyne effects, when others could not be administe 
with satety; and, theretore, it is caleuldted to meet a want lo 
felt by every physician in active practice.” — Latract from D, 
Nichols’s paper on Opium and its Alkaloids. 


oo 


This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by t 
subscribers, with great care, from opium, which is proved : 
uniform strength by careful assay. It is placed in packs ges 
holding one ounce and one pound; each package bearing 0 
name and label, Orders promptly executed. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & Ci 
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upon any terms, 


Within the tet half-century, chemistry has advaneed 
with giant strides. By the discoveries made in or ganic 
chemistry within the ‘last twenty-five years, a field for 
investigation haf een opened up, alm limitless in’ 
extent. But in no respect is progress ore strikingly 
shown than in that ZA... application of prevjousty 
known facts, which forms the subject of the presents 
article. Spectrum Analysis has been created, within the 
last decade; yet already, by its means, new elements 
have been discovered, and the bounds of chemistry 
position of the sun and stars, and the sqlution of 
astronomical and gosmical problems of the highest 
importance. ; 

When a ray of sunlight} coming through a narrow slit 
into a dark room, is passed through a flint-glass prism, 
“it undergoes two changes :\, first, it is refracted or bent 
from its course; second, it is dispersed or spread out; 
and we obtain an elongated, colored image, called the 
prismatic or solar. spectrum. In the prismatic spectrum, 
light h 


it is made up; 


whi 
whi 


been decomposed into the seven colors 
viz., violet, indigo, blue, green, 

There is no distinct line of 
demarcation betwéen the colors, but they, ars aglually shade 
off towards each other. Of the seven, the" violet light is 
the mé&t refrar gible, 7. e., the ‘most refracted or bent; 
the others less, in the order given above, down to the 
red, which is the least refrangible. This difference in 


@ i “ae . : 
refrangibility Causes the decompositio the white light 


into iff components; the indigo part of the ray is bent 
from its original course ata less angle; 
and fageripon. the screen just to the left of the létter, 


and so on. 


merely the effect of Tetra 
Newton first carefully.@ ined the prismatic spec- 


upon observations founded his theory of 


an the violet, 


Dispersion is, therefore, pr opetly sppaking, 


trum, ang 
colors. ‘Wollaston, a hundred years {eich noticed that 
the solar Spectrum was not, asesupposed; ¢ Shaiuode but 
wes s crossed at right angles bynumberless dark linbs or 
hai s. Fraunhofer was the first who carefully examined 
these iif He described and mapped a large number 
of them, Gnich have been calledsfrom hin, “ Fraunhofer’ 8 
a He found that the” i varied irf@readt yandy} 
strength ; gbut their relativey positions waged 
changed’ when the source off light was thé, same, no 
matter what kind of prism or ‘refracting agent he used 
Sir J. Hergchel was the first to examine, with the prism, 
flames colored by metallic salts, and to point out their 
availability for analytical purposes. Others made similar 
But to Kirchoff and Bunsen is due the 
credit of having constructed, upon the basis of the 


observations. 


observations of the spectra of flames colored by metallic 


salts, a method of qualitative analysis of extreme deli- 


The spectroscope consists essentially of a stand sup- 
porting a prism, usually of flint-glass, and three brass 
tubes. One of these tubes is a telescope, through which 
the-olserver looks; one of the others has, at its farther 
extremity, a narrow horizontal scale formed by trans- 
parent lines on a dark ground; through the third, the 
The first two 


equally inclined to one face of the prism; 


light under examination passes. are 
the last is 
opposite the other face. The lines of the scale are seen 
by reflected light, 


spectrum, the lines of which can therefore be read off in 


simultaneously with those of the 
divisions of the scale. Within the last two or three 
Years, spectréscopes of great power hgge been con- 
structed, haying as many as nine prisms; but their use 
calls for great care and skill, and, for almost all purposes, 
much simpler ones are perfectly satisfactory. 

The alkalies and alkaline earths were the first sub- 
stances Kirchoff and Bunsen examined by the spectro- 
scope. The spectrum of sodium is characterized by a 
broad, intense yellow line. This re-action is extremely 
sensitive, as by it 1-2500000th of a grain of sodium can 
be detected. The potash spectrum is recoguized by two 
The 
spectra of the alkaline earths are equally characteristic, 


lines, one in the red and the other in the indigo. 


but somewhat more complicated. Those of many of the 
metals are excessively complex, some having as many as 
fifty, sixty, and even five hundred lines. The spectra of 
the metals have been very carefully examined, mapped, 

and their characteristic lines marked, so that an observer 

acquainted with them, or having the map before him, 
can in an instant ascertain the presence of perhaps half 

a dozen different elements in the substance he is examin- 

ing. The accuracy and rapidity of this process is truly 

wonderful, and the field for investigation that it presents 

seems almost boundless. The spectra of the non- 
metallic elements have not been so thoroughly examined, 
and are not so well understood as those of the metals. 
Some of the former seem to give different spectra at 
different temperatures. It is very probable that further 
investigation of these anomalies may yield us some 
information about their molecular constitution. 

Within the very short time that has elapsed since 
Bunsen and Kirchoff gave such an impetus to spectral 
investigation, many interesting discoveries have been 
made. In the early part of their research, Bunsen and 
Kirchoff made an examination of the residue from the 
mother liquor of the Durkheim salt spring, and obtained 
two red and two blue lines that they were unable to refer 
to any known element. . They were thus led to make a 
very careful chemical examination of this residue, and 
discovered in it two new alkali metals, to which th 
gave the names, rubidium and cesium, There were less) 
than seven grains of the chlorides of these metals to the 
ton of the orig 


water. Crookes, examining the 
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residue from a sulphuric-acid chamber, noticed an in- 
tense green line that he finally found to be due to the 
presence of a metal not previously known, to which he 
gave the name, thallium. ‘Thallium, in some of its 
properties, resembles lead and mercury; in others, the 
alkalies. Rubidium and cf&esium have since been found 
to be very widely distributed in nature, usually in minute 
quantities. Thallium has recently been obtained in 
considerable quantities. In the Paris Exposition of last 
year, several ingots of it were shown. Still another new 
metal, called indium, has been found in a similar way, 
in the zine blende of Freiberg, by Richter, but as yet 
nowhere else; and it is not much known to most 
chemists. 

Thus, spectrum analysis has added four new elementary 
substances to our list. But the most interesting of the 
discoveries made by its means, is the detection of many 
of the elements found upon the earth, in the atmospheres 


of the sun and stars. 


We recognize the spectrum of a metal by certain 
colored lines peculiar to it; in many cases, such colored 
lines correspond precisely with dark lines of the solar 
spectrum. Now, if, according to Kirchoff’s theory, the 
sun has an incandescent atmosphere which, by itself, 
would give the bright lines corresponding to the metallic 
vapor it contained, strrounding a much hotter nucleus 
giving off continuous light, in the place of the bright 
lines there will be dark spaces or lines; ¢.e., a shadow 
will be cast. "This is probably the case; for if, behind a 
sodium flame, we throw the stronger, continuous electric 
light, the broad, intense yellow sodium line will be 
replaced by a dark line or space corresponding exactly with 
Fraunhofer’s line D. In this way, we are enabled to 
infer that there are present in the atmosphere of the 
sun, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, 
chromium, nickel, and many other elements, whose 
presence will be more fully demonstrated by future 
investigation. Vast numbers of lines are found in the 
solar spectrum, which we are not yet able to assign to 
any substances. Examining the spectra of the fixed 
stars, we find them differing in many respects from that 
of our sun, but resembling it in general characteristics, 
The lines corresponding to many terrestrial elements 
have been recognized in them. For instance, on Alde- 
baran, Hugging and Miller found hydrogen, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, 
and mercury. Extending their investigation to planetary 
spectra, the same observers found that, since the planets 
shine by light reflected from the sun, the peculiar solar 
lines were at once seen, but with the addition of new 
lines indicating that, as supposed by astronomers, the 
planets have atmospheres. In the light of the moon, 
however, the solar lines are to be seen unaccompanied 
by new ones, thus confirming the conclusion of astrono- 
mers that the moon is without an atmosphere. 


Further investigations by Mr. Huggins led to some 
astonishing and unexpected results. For many yeurs, 
with increasing telescopic power, very many nebulee 
have been resolved into clusters of stars. This constant 
resolution of nebulw considered irresolyable, has seemed 
to diminish the evidence in favor of the beautiful theory 
of the origin of the universe called the Nebular Hypoth- 
esis. That so many nebula, so-called, had been shown 
by greater telescopic power to be clusters of stars, would 
seem to indicate that only still greater power was needed 

resolve the remainder, and that, in reality, nebulz did 
snot exist. 
But Mr, Huggins found, when he examined the light 


from one of the nebula by the s roscope, that he 


obtained no spectrum at all, but only a short line of 
light. 
line, and finally another, very faint. 


More careful examination disclosed another faint 
The first line 
corresponded with the nitrogen, the second with the 
hydrogen line; the third, he was not sure what it cor- 
responded to. Experiment shows that only solid or 
liquid substances give continuous spectra; while from 
gases are obtained bright lines on a dark ground. Here, 
then, would seem to be direct proof of the existence of 
vast masses of gaseous material, perhaps the nebulous 
matter of Herschel and Laplace. Mr. Huggins has 
examined a large number of nebulae. From some of 
them he got true spectra, showing that they were really 
clusters of stars. We have not room to give a more 
We 


can only hope to have said enough to show their great 


extended sketch of these interesting discoveries. 


importance and the interest connected with them. 
Looking back over the results achieved by the labor of 
the last few years on spectrum analysis, we have good 
reason to be astonished at their amount and variety, and 
to expect that, in the future, much more will be 


accomplished, 
Saas. 

IcE MADE IN A DRawiNG-room.— The operative 
chemists sell small glass vessels which are called test- 
tubes; they are of thin glass, and hold from one to four 
drachms, and are very useful for the purpose of trying 
small experiments. The following is a simple and singu- 
lar method of freezing water. Ask mamma to lend you a 
jam jar, fill the same with powdered sulphate of soda; 
now pour on the saline material as much muriatic acid as 
will render it semi-fluid, then fill a test-tube with water 
as cold as you can procure, and put it into the centre of 
the chemical mixture ; let it remain at rest for 10 minutes 
or so; finally take out the tube and wipe it dry; you will 
find the water frozen. To get the ice out of the tube, dip 
the latter for a few seconds into warm water, invert it 
and the cylinder of ice will then fall into your hand. — 
Septimus Piesse. 


Chemistry Applied to the Arts, 


’ 


CAST-IRON STOVES A CAUSE OF DISEASE, 


When the attention of the Academy of Sciences, of 
Paris, was drawn, some time since, by M. Carret, one of 
the physicians of the Hotel Dieu of Chambery, in several 
papers, to the possible evil consequences of the use of cast- 
iron stoves, but little interest was excited in the matter. 
Recently, Gen. Morin has again brought the subject for- 
ward with better success. M. Carret does not hesitate to 
assert most positively, that cast-iron stoves are sources of 
danger to those who habitually employ them. During an 
epidemic which recently prevailed in Savoy, but upon 
which M. Carret does not furnish us with any detailed 
information, he observed sthat all the inhabitants who 
were affected with it made use of cast-iron stoves, which 
had lately been imported into the country; whereas all 
those who employed other modes of firing, or other sorts 
of stoves, were left untouched by the disease. An epi- 
demic of typhoid fever, which broke out some time after 
at the Lyceum of Chambery, was regarded by the same 
author as being influenced by a large cast-iron stove in 
the children’s dormitory. Gen. Morin speaks in the 
highest terms of M. Carret's memoirs, to which the 
recent experiments of MM. Trorst and Deville give 
additional importance. These able investigations have 
established that iron and cast-iron, when heated to a 
certain degree, become pervious to the passage of gas. 
They have been enabled to state the quantity of oxide of 
carbon which may, as they suppose, transude from a 
given surface of metal, and have shown that the air 
which surrounds a stove of cast-iron is saturated with 
hydrogen and oxide of carbon. They conclude that cast- 
iron stoves, when sufficiently heated, absorb oxygen, and 
give issue to carbonic acid. Gen. Morin related some 
comparative experiments which had been performed by 

rret, and which, he said, corroborate this theory. 
thas ater having remained during one full hour in a 


room heated to 40° (centigrade) by means of a sheet-iron 
stove, M. Carret perspired abundantly, got a good appe- 
tite, but felt no sickness whatever; he had obtained the 
same result with an earthenware stove; but the experi- 
ment, when performed during only one half-hour with a 
cast-iron stove, had brought on intense headache and 
sickness. M. Deville, at the same sitting of the Acad- 
emy, supported these views with considerable warmth. 
The danger which attended the use of cast-iron stoves, 
he said, was enormous and truly formidable. In his 
lecture-room at the Sorbonne, he had placed two electric 
bells, which were set in motion as soon as hydrogen or 
oxide of carbon was diffused in the room. Well, during 
his last lecture, the two cast-iron stoves had scarcely been 
lit when the bells began to ring. 

These facts are certainly startling, if we consider the 
reputation of comparative harmlessness which these 
articles of domestic use had hitherto enjoyed. In France, 
particularly, the lodgings of the poorer classes, the 
barrack-rooms of the soldiery, the artists’ studios, the 
class-rooms of large schools, etc., are commonly heated 
by this means. Of course, we are inclined to question 
M. Carret’s conclusions; but the apparently acéurate 
character of the facts recorded, joined to the authority of 
those who have brought them forward, demands tor them 
a serious investigation. We are glad to be able to add 
that a committee has,been appointed by the Academy, 
for the purpose of examining thoroughly into the subject. 
This committee is composed of MM. Claude Bernard, 
Morin, Freimy, Deville, and Bussy; and we shall not 
fail, when the time comes, to mention what shall have 
been the results of their researches. — Lancet. 


— 


ON SNAKE-POISONS, 


BY MR. FRANK BUCKLAND, 


The systematic way in which Mr. Frank Buckland sets 
to work to investigate any scientific point of interest or 
uncertainty in natural history is most refreshing. In the 
last number of Land and Water, he describes some of 
his experiences bearing upon the matter of the poison 
of the cobra, He first of all relates his knowledge of 
vipers. Being anxious, some years ago, to make the 
acquaintance of a living specimen of the then new Brit- 
ish snake (Coronella levis), he says, “I engaged a profes- 
sional viper-catcher, one White, to collect for me. I sent 
him down to the New Forest, with orders to catch every 
living snake he saw, the common ringed snake (Coluber 
natriz) excepted. In four days, he returned with a bag, 
and told me he had had capital sport. We went into an 
empty barrack-room, and, standing on a chair, I unloosed 
the top of White’s bag, and shot its contents on to the 
floor. The slippery reptiles ame tumbling out, first sin- 
gly and then in pairs, and at last the main body, coiled 
and twisted together into a solid mass, like Medusa’s 
chignon, and in half a minute I had on the floor about 
fifteen vipers and two cornellas, crawling about in all 
directions, and looking as savage as vipers can look. 
The first thing I did, was to pick up the cornellas and 
put them carefully away; and then we had to catch all 
the vipers again, and White gave me a lesson in the 
noble art of viper-catching.”’ Having caught one of the 
beasts, Mr. Buckland noticed that, ‘held in the grasp of 
the ‘professional,’ his mouth was wide open, and his 
tiny, glass-like, and needle-pointed fangs were at ‘full 
cock,’ like the lock of a shot-gun. I then tickled his 
nose with a feather, and immediately learned something 
I did not know before. My irate friend moved his fangs 
alternately, first one becoming erect and then the other, 
and this in quick succession, just like a man sparring at 
the commencement of a fight; he never moved them 
both simultaneously, and no poison came out of the fangs. 
I then got a glass slide out of the microscope, and placed 
it in the viper’s mouth. In an instant both fangs struck 
down upon it, ard were immediately retracted parallel 
with the gum — their normal position when at rest. The 
fangs struck the glass with the quickness of a bee’s sting, 
and seemed to attempt to fasten on it with a spiteful ear- 
nestness. Upon taking away the glass from between the 
viper’s jaws, I was delighted to observe two drops of per 
fectly clear, translucent fluid resting upon it, each drop 
corresponding to the place where the tooth had struck. 
Tat once placed these drops under the microscope, and 
then saw a wondrous sight. After a second or two, ona 
sudden, a crystal-like fibre shot across the field of vision, 
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and then another and another, these slender lines cross- 
ing each other at various angles, reminding me of the 
general appearance of an aurora borealis while these 
crystals were actually forming, or of delicate frost crys- 
tals on a carriage or room-window when there has been 
a sharp touch of frost set in. Iwas so delighted with 
the novel and unexpected phenomenon, that I ran at 
once into the mess-room and called my brother officers 
to look into the microscope; but though I could not have 


been absent from the room a minute, when we returned. 


the coruscations and the crystallizations had entirely dis- 
appeared, and nothing but a pure fluid could be seen. 
The poison afterwards dried up on the glass, without the 
least appearance of crystals.” These are interesting facts 
in relation to the nature and activity of the cobra poison, 
which Mr. Buckland thinks acts by ‘ curdling”’ the blood 
which is arrested in the heart. He therefore counsels 
the free use of stimulants; and, in regard to topical appli- 
cations, asks what is the use of applying these to the 
external skin when the poison has been inserted by the 
fang into the deeper parts of the surface. If we wish to 


’ destroy the poison by antidotes, they must be injected 


deeply into the wound. Mr. Buckland is not, at the 
moment frepared to say what the antidote may be; but 
he thifiks it may be reasoned out pretty correctly. — The 
Lancet. ; 
A Trap To Catcu SunBEAMS.—In the optical room 
of the Conservatoire des Arts et Meétiers, at Paris, near 
a window, is an unpretending frame, containing half a 
dozen, test-tubes filled with powders, bearing a written 
descriptive label by M. Becquerel. Should any one pause 
before this object, he need not be surprised if an attend- 
ant politely steps forward and closes the window-shutter, 
for darkness is required to reveal the beauties of the 
apparatus. The powders then exhibit, in a most striking 
manner, the phenomenon of phosphorescence, each shin- 
ing with a different-colored light. A similar series of 
powders has been arranged for sale in a neat little box, 
and has been brought under our notice by Messrs. Har- 
yey & Reynolds, of Leeds. It is called, by its French 
makers, the ‘“t Phosphoroscope,” though this name hag 
been applied to a very different instrument; but as a 


. ‘* A Trap to Catch Sunbeams.”. Most of the powders are 


DESta toy, it is likely to become known in England as 


sulphides, and the brightest emanation probably from the 
UG containing sulphide of barium. The phosphores- 


ce may be induced by exposure to daylight for a few 
econds, or to the light of a piece of magnesium wire:— 
Be h-ctory. 
‘ 


Warmru or A SNow BLANKET. —Much controversy 
has\existed as to the warmth imparted to the earth by a 
covering of snow, until M.#Boussingault, during the 
winter of 1841-2, found that a thermometer plunged in 
snow to the depth of a decimeter (about four inches) 
sometimes marked nine degrees of heat greater than at 
the surface. 


—— 


} DYNAMID. 


Mr. Nobel, the chemist of Hamburg who introduced 
nitroglycerine for blasting, has brought forward a new 


_ compound, called Dynamid, or Giant Powder, which now 


commands much attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In Germany, England, and California, experiments have 
been made with this substance, the results of which are 
/ as satisfactory as they are astonishing; and it is reported 
that a new powder is being used in New Jersey, which 
may be the same. On this latter point, we have not yet 
been able to obtain information; and we should be 
obliged to any of our subseribers who would communicate 
to us such of the facts as may, without indiscretion, be 
made public. Meanwhile, we propose to put together, 
for the benefit of our readers, what is known of the 
appearance and properties of Nobel’s Giant Powder. 
One of the best descriptions which has yet appeared 
was published in the Breslau Trade Journal (Gewerbe- 
blatt), 1867, page 88. Mr. Justus Fuchs, the writer of the 
article, says that he has had the opportunity to learn the 
manufacture, application, and effects of dynamid; but 
the first is a secret of the inventor, which he will not at 
present reveal. On the other points, he is full and ex- 


plicit. The prepared article is a brownish powder, 


almost like slightly moistened sawdust, inodorous, and 
somewhat greasy to the touch. When ignited, whether 


a 


in small or large quantity, it burns quickly, as damp 
gunpowder does, but without any explosive phenomena. 
In the same manner it burns, when a handful, or even a 
manufactured blasting-cartridge of it is thrown into the 
fire. To blows and violent agitation of every kind, it is 
perfectly insensitive} and a cartridge of it can be hurled 
with the greatest force against a solid body without ex- 
ploding. When struck with a hammer, upon an anvil, 
the particles: actually receiving the blow do indeed 
explode, but without even igniting the surrounding 
powder. 

An effective explosion is obtained in the following 
manner:—One end of an ordinary fuse (those coated 
with gutta-percha are the best for the purpose) is intro- 
duced into a specially prepared copper percussion cap, 
at least half an inch long, and heavily loaded with ful- 
minating mereury. The fuse is held fast in the cap by 
the simple expedient of pinching the latter together 
about a quarter of an inch below the mouth. This 
closing of the opening of the percussion cap upon the 
fuse, and the consequent confinement of the fulminate, 
is a condition essential to a complete explosion. If this 
apparatus is introduced into a quantity of loosely-piled 
dynamid, and the free end of the fuse is lighted, the 
explosion of the fulminate causes a simultaneous explo- 
sion of the whole mass, with an extremely violent 
report. A tablespoonful of dynamid, poured upon a 
quartz stone, covered with a brick, and ignited in the 
manner described, produced an almost incredible effect. 
The brick was blown into the air, and descended in the 
form of sand and dust over a surface extending at least 
fifty feet on every side; while the underlying stone, 
crushed to kernels of pea-size, was scattered far and 
wide. 

A beech-wood plank, two inches thick, was balanced 
across a saw-horse, leaving both ends free. About.two 
feet from one end, a tablespoonful of dynamid was 
poured upon the plank, and exploded. The result was a 
hole through the plank, about three inches in diameter ; 
and the balance was not disturbed. A paper cartridge 
filled with dynamid, and provided with the percussion 
arrangement, was, after ignition of the fuse, thrown into 
the Elbe. Soon after, a dull report was heard, and in 
about half a minute, the surface of the water was covered 
with countless fishes of all-sizes, belly uppermost, and 
so stunned as to be easily captured by hand. Thrown 
into a vessel of water, almost all of them recovered in 
the course of an hour. 

Concerning the effects of dynamid in practical mining, 
extended experiments have been made, and are still in 
progress, especially in Westphalia, the results of which, 
so far as they have been published, are indeed extraor- 
dinary. The success has been greatest with the hardest 
and toughest rocks, and under those circumstances of 
tension, etc., which offer the most resistance to blasting. 
These results are corroborated by the tests made in 
California and elsewhere. Prof. Silliman writes, in a 
recent private letter: —“ Its efficiency appears greatest 
when it is used on the toughest and hardest rocks, where 
its enormous initial force gives it great power.” 

It remains to be mentioned, that dynamid freezes at a 
temperature of about 7° Celsius (about 44.6° Fahrenheit), 
and, when frozen, is very difficult to explode, even in the 
manner described. It is necessary to warm the powder 
in a heated space, or the cartridges in hot water, before 
using, in order to secure the full effect. Finally, it 
tastes like nitroglycerine, and has the same toxical 
qualities. — Journal of Mining. 

Bg pee 


Gotp Ink.—Take some leaf gold and white honey, 
and grind them together upon a marble slab until the 
gold is reduced to an impalpable powder. The paste 
now formed is agitated in a large glass tumbler with soft 


water, which dissolves the honey, while the gold falls 
down to the bottom. The water is nqw poured off, and 
the gold washed until all the honey is removed; after 
which, the gold is dried and then suspended in a mu- 
cilage of gum arabic. It is now used for writing upon 
paper, and when it becomes dry, it may be burnished 
and rendered brilliant. Silver ink is prepared in the 
same manner, by substituting silver leaf for the gold. 
Gold is also obtained in powder by dissolving nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid (aqua regia), which is called the terchloride 
of gold. When crystallized, this is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and may be used for gold ink by 
adding a gum mucilage to the water or alcohol in which 
it is dissolved. Metallic writing fluids of different colors 
can be made by mixing bronze powders in gum mucilage. 


| Chemistry Applied to Agriculture. 


WAR UPON BEES. 


Persecution of the innocents has again commenced. 
We have had wars against the-robins, wars against wood- 
chucks, wars against all manner of insects and reptiles; 
and now, for the fortieth time, hostilities have again 
broken out against the bees. 

The staid people of Wenham, in this State, have de- 
clared in formal town-meeting, by a two-thirds vote, that 
no bees shall be kept in that town. This edict is levelled 
against the numerous hives of an intelligent and success- 
ful bee-cultivator of that town, under the notion that 
their busy inmates are injurious to fruit-blossoms. 

We feel disposed to insert a stinging article against the 
Wenhamites; though, if the bees had a chance, we have 
no doubt they would willingly dispense with our aid in 
that particular; but content ourselves with reproducing 
the following apropos remarks by the editor of the Amer- 


ican Bee Journal: — ‘ 


BEES AND FRUIT-BLOSSOMS. 


A silly prejudice against bees is entertained by some 
fruit-growers, based on the notion that the crops of fruit 
are injuriously affected, both in quality and quantity, by 
the visits of bees during the blossoming period. A more 
unfounded notion, or one deriving less support from 
observation and science, can scarcely be conceived. Yet 
it regularly looms up ouce or twice in a century, and 
creates as much alarm and consternation among the 
wiseacres, as the appearance of a comet used to do in 
by-gone days. 

Repeated instances of the resuscitation of this preju- 
dice are presented in the history of bee-culture in Ger- 
many, especially in the period between 1530 and 1800. 
On some of these occasions, it was so widely prevalent 
and so rabid in its demonstrations, as to constrain the 
almost total abandonment of bee-culture in districts 
where fruit-raising bore sway. To the aid of this came 
the substitution of cider and beer for the ancient mead or 
metheglin, as the popular beverage; and amid such 
opposition and discouragement, bee-culture rapidly sunk 
to be of very subordinate interest, except in some 
favorable localities. 

In 1774, Count Anthony, of Torrings-Seefield, in Ba- 
varia, President of the Academy of Science at Munich, 
striving to re-introduce bee-culture on his patrimonial 
estate, found in this generally prevalent prejudice the 
chief obstacle to success. To overcome it, he labored 
assiduously to show that bees, far from being injurious, 
were directly beneficial in the fructification of blossom- 
—causing the fruit to set, by conveying the fertilizing 
pollen from tree to tree and from flower to flower. He 
proved, moreover, by official family records, that, a 
century earlier, when bees were kept by every tenant on 
the estate, fruit was abundant; whereas, then, when only 
seven kept bees, and none of these had more than three 
colonies, fruit was scarcer than ever among his tenantry. 

At the Apiarian General Convention, held at Stuttgard, 
in Wirtemburg, in September, 1858, the subject of honey- 
yielding crops being under discussion, the celebrated 
pomologist, Prof. Lucas, one of the directors of the 
Hohenheim Institute, alluding to the prejudice, went on 
to say, — ‘‘ Of more importance, however, is an improved 
management of our fruit-trees. Here the interests of 
the horticulturist and the bee-keeper combine and run 
parallel. A judicious pruning of our fruit-trees will 
cause them to blossom more freely and yield honey more 
plentifully. I would urge attention to this on those par- 
ticularly who are both fruit-growers and bee-keepers, 
A careful and observant bee-keeper at Potsdam writes to 
me that his trees yield decidedly larger crops since he 
has established an apiary in his orchard, and the annual 
product is now more certain and regular than before, 
though his trees had always received due attention.” 

Some years ago, a wealthy lady in Germany established 
a greenhouse at considerable cost, and stocked it with a 
great variety of choice native and exotic fruit-trees— 


expecting in due time to have remunerating crops. Time |. 


passed, and annually there was a superabundance ~ 
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blossoms, with only very little fruit. Various plans were 
devised and adopted to bring the trees into bearing, but 
without success, till it was suggested that the blossoms 
needed fertilization, and that, by means of bees, the 
needed work could be effected. A hive of busy honey- 
gatherers was introduced next season; the remedy was 
effectual — there was no longer any difficulty in produc- 
ing crops there. The bees distributed the pollen, and 
the setting of the fruit followed naturally. 


> 


BONES. 


The bones of animals, when properly prepared, fur- 
nish the most certain and profitable fertilizing material 
We have 


experimented quite extensively with them, in the labora- 


which modern chemistry has suggested. 


tory and upon the farm, and the statements we make 
are not based on theory alone. It is high time the im- 
portant fact was understood, that bones, to fulfil their 
highest office in the soil, need to pass through a process 
of preparation before they are offered as the food of 
plants. Raw bone, even if finely ground, is not in an 
assimilable condition; it needs to be decomposed, rotted, 
disintegrated. Examine with a microscope of moderate 
power, the finest atoms of bone as they come from our 
mills. How large and clearly defined is each particle! 
How tough and refractory they appear! They are a 
thousand times too large to pass the microscopic mouths 
of the plant spongioles; and if they could, they would 
prove indigestible. There are three methods of treating 
them, one of which should certainly be adopted before 
applying to the soil: — 

lst. — Rotting, by layering with soil kept moist by the 
addition of water. 

2d.— Dissolving in sulphuric acid. 

8d.—Dissolving im strong ley, made from caustic 
potash, or soda, or derived from unleached ashes. 

The three methods we have often described in the 


Journal, and in addresses before agricultural bodies, and | 


they are generally understood. If bones were properly 
prepared before being used, we should seldom hear farmers 
complaining of the failures experienced in their em- 


ployment. 


> 


PorasH In AGRICULTURE. —M. Dehérain has arrived 
at a certain number of conclusions regarding the em- 
ployment of salts of potash in the cultivation of wheat, 
potatoes, and beet-root. He finds the salts of potash have 
generally augmented the wheat crops, which have been 
augmented still more when ammoniacal salts and phos- 
phatic manure have been also added. Pure potash ma- 
nures have not increased potato crops; when ammoniacal 
salts and phosphates have been added as well, a slightly 
greater yield has been obtained, but not sufficiently to 
make the employment of these manurial agents profita- 
ble. In the cultivation of the beet-root, the facts are 
precisely the same. ‘lhe experiments upon which these 
conclusions are based, were made upon a large scale in 
a part of the domain of L’Ecole de Grignon.— Chemical 
News. 


————atl ae 


Rust on Grain. — This fungous growth is produced by 

a species of Uredo. The spots or pits which charac- 
terize it are the organs of fructification or sporidia, which 
are developed from the mycelium growing in the grain 
(when tull grown, a species of ergot), breaking through 
its surface. The spores belong to three species of Puc- 
cinia, viz-:; P. graminis, striped rust; P. straminis, spot- 
ted rust; and P. coronata, crown rust. After breaking 
forth from the diseased grain, the spores must first 
migrate to Berberis vulgaris L., there to form the fun- 
gus growth of Acidium, supposed to be peculiar to this 
shrub, before they can be fully ripened. Prof. De Bary 
shows, that one of the most efficient methods for the pre- 
~ yention of this disease will be the destruction of all bar- 


from U-y shrubs from the neighborhood of grain-fields. 


_ right to their daily rations from this source. 
| in the bottom of the barrel a piece of rock about six or 


Metvucuen, N.J , March 16, 1868. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry. 

Dear Sir:— Your articles gn the composition of 
manures and patent fertilizers have greatly interested 
me, and in pursuit of further knowledge, I wish to ask 
your opinion of the “‘Bommer Method of Manure Man- 
ufacture,” a patented thing in 1848, but recently brought 
out by Judd & Co. I know there is value. in it; but the 
question is, Will a careful adherence to the rules he lays 
down produce the results he claims, or is it uncertain? 
or can they be reached in an easier way? Is it a better 
way than the method spoken of in the Journal, based on 
the Virginia recipe? It seems to me that both are val- 
uable; the former, especially, is working up all sorts of 
vegetable matter. 

I find the following recipe in the Gardeners’ Monthly, 
credited to the Southern Cultivator. How does it com- 
pare with those you have given? 

Six barrels muck (or any rich earth); forty pounds 
nitrate soda; sixty pounds sulph. ammonia; one half 
bushel common salt, dissolved in a barrel of water and 
added to above; one barrel ashes; one barrel plaster; one 
barrel ground bones. Mix well together, and use like 
guano. 


Yours truly, 
W. H. CoLEMAn. 


” method of making com- 


ANSWER.— The “ Bommer 
post is a yery good one, but we very much doubt if the 
experience of those who manufacture and use it is always 
satisfactory. It must, however, prove generally useful. 
The “Virginia” fertilizer is cheap, convenient to pre- 
pare, and, we think, worthy of the attention of agricult- 


urists. As regards the formula from the Southern Culti- 


| vator, we have only to say, that in the use of sulphate of 


ammonia as the source of nitrogen for plants, we have 
been uniformly disappointed. We think the other for- 
mulz are to be preferred. 


Se el a 


How tro Catcu Rats.—For catching rats in a cheap 
and effectual manner, allow me to recommend the fol- 
lowing : — Cover a common barrel with stiff, stout paper, 
tying the edge around the barrel; place a board so that 
the rats may have easy access to the top; sprinkle 
cheese-parings or other ‘‘ feed” for the rats on the paper 
for several days, until they begin to believe they have a 
Then place 


seven inches high, filling with water until only enongh 
of it projects above the water for one rat to lodge upon. 
Now, replace the paper, first cutting a cross in the mid- 
dle; and the first rat that comes on the barrel-top goes 
through into the water and climbs on the rock. The 
paper comes back to place, and the second rat follows 
the first. Then begins a fight for the possession of the 
dry place on the stone, the noise of which attracts the 
rest, who share the same fate. — Sci. American. 
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(> Any one sending us the names of ‘vee subscribers, with 
advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Yournad free for one year, 
For ve subscribers, we will send the fetite mziscroscope. For twenty- 
Jive, we will send, in addition to the miscroscope, a copy of Stock- 
hart’s Chemistry for Students, the best elementary treatise yet 
published. For ove hundred subscribers, we wiil send a complete set 
of chemicals, together with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring-rods, 
etc., suitable for performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 


{&~ Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, wil! find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Foz7- 
nal, together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every 
one of intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of 
practical chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, 
to those sending tor them, specimens of any or al] the numbers. 


Mr. B. R, Downzs is general travelling agent for the Fournad. 


1 
(> Nearly one quarter of all the physicians in active 
practice, in the Eastern, Northern, and Western States, 
are subscribers to this Journal; and the publishers feel 
that they are in monthly communication with as large a 
number of the profession, at least, as any other house in 


the country 


THE JOURNAL IN New Yorxk.— Our business agents 
in New York, Messrs. Nicuots & HoADLey, Pine Street, 
will furnish extra copies of the Journal, and also receive 
subscriptions for the same. This enterprising and re- 
liable house is extensively engaged in supplying chemi- 
cals and drugs to the trade, and we take pleasure in 
commending them to the notice of our patrons jn the 
South and West. 


——— 

Dr. P. P. A., of Chatham, N.Y., has written us a letter, 
inclosing the names of many subscribers, in which he 
says:— 

“T carry a copy of the Journal in my pocket, and when I 
see a lad who is smart, or who thinks he is, 1 place it in his 
hands, saying, ‘ Here, boy! an idea is ofteii worth more than 
money. Take this little paper; from it you will learn many 
useful things you cannot obtain from any other source” The 
next time I meet him, he begs for the other numbers.” 


—= 1 


(> A subscriber desirous of securing a complete file 
of Vol. Il. of the Journal, advertises on the 1, page for 
copies of the issues for July and September. The @dition 
printed on the first of July numbered jifteen thousand 
(15,000); that of September numbered eighteen thousand 
(18,000); and yet, so great was the demand, we had not 
a dozen copies remaining upon the first of January. Our 
editions have all been large — quite large enough, as we 
supposed; but they have proved wholly inadequate to 
our wants. Every mail brings requests for numbers we 
cannot supply. We hope not to be embarrassed in this 
way in Vol. 1II.: we shall endeavor to have our editions 


large enough to meet all prospective wants. 


i 


FAILURE OF REMEDIES, 


. Nothing is so disheartening to the physician in his 
professional labors as to observe the complete failure of 


the remedial agents employed for the alleviation of. 


suffering. He is not only disheartened, but filled with 
perplexity and doubt. In his anxiety, he first questions : 


the correctness of his diagnosis, then the compatibility, 
or adaptability, of the remedy employed; his judgment, 
actiteness, and scientific acquirements, are all arraigned 
and questioned ; but seldom does he suspect that the quality 
of the drug used is the cause of all his embarrassment/and 
trouble. A physician is’ called to a case, and after 
thorough, careful consideration, prescribes what seems 
to be an appropriate remedy. The prescription is re- 
turned from the druggist, and the medicine taken; upon 
the next visit, there is found to be no mitigation of 
suffering; on the contrary, perhaps, an aggravation of 
all the symptoms. Does he call for the phial or box 
holding the medicine, and subject it to rigid scrutiny ? 
Does he call upon the druggist, and examine into the 
quality and source of the separate agents which may 
enter into the prescription? It is seldom he does this, 
and yet any one at all acquainted with the enormous 
extent of the frauds, sophistications, attenuations, mix- 
ings and compoundings practised in the drug trade, 
would seek first in that direction tor the cause of 
failure. 

Visiting a lady friend in the country recently, we 
found her suffering greatly from sore or excoriated 


nipples. She was undergoing the pangs of martyrdom, 


and had resolved to wean her child. Her physician had — 
prescribed a solution of tannin in glycerine. This had ~ 


been faithfully tried, but her anguish was only increased 
by its use. The mixture was examined, and found to be 


composed of the miserable, cheap glycerine with which 


the market is flooded. Returning to the city, we sent 
to her a phial holding two ounces of pure glycerine, in 
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which was dissolved, or suspended, one drachm of pure 
tannin. The curative effects of this application were 
immediately apparent. 
tressing difficulty was entirely removed, and unbounded 
thankfulness expressed for the relief. 


In this case, the préscription of the family physician 


In less than a week the dis- 


was excellent and appropriate, and the failure was solely 
due to the character of the remedy. Confidence in the 
physician was most unjustly weakened on the one part, 
and on the other there was loss of confidence in a 
remedy which, when of a proper character, seldom or 
never fails to afford prompt relief in the affection for 
which it was prescribed. 

Our indignation has been often excited by happening 
to become acquainted with the character of remedies sup- 
plied to the sick, through the prescriptions of physicians. 
The agents ordered were most appropriate, and evineed 
thorough knowledge and sound judgment on the part of 
the medical attendant; but the articles themselves were 
not fit to be even “ thrown to the dogs.” 

The powders of medicinal roots and plants so often 
employed are formed from the crude substances in a 
Rhubarb, 
columbo, senna, licorice, etc., etc., are seldom powdered 


damaged state, or from those entirely inert. 


unless they are of imperfect character—old, worm-eaten, 
mouldy, or in such condition as renders them unsalable 
in the root or leaf. ‘The solid extracts, like belladonna, 
taraxicum, cicuta, hyoscyamus, etc., are compounded in 
the cities from bone-charcoal, pitch, sugar, and starch, 
flavored with various drugs to simulate the true extracts. 
The chemical substances and new therapeutical agents 
which have long been held in the highest regard, or 
which rapidly gained the confidence of the profession, 
are sophisticated and imitated by a class of self- 
styled ‘chemists ’(?) who send men to perambulate the 
country, thrusting their wares into the hands of physi- 
cians, many of whom, unfortunately, they succeed in 
| deceiving. 
: Some of the most important and useful of the agents 
suggested by advancing chemistry have been discarded 
_ by physicians, from the repeated failures of spurious or 
The same 
The 


failures of remedies of a once ‘popular character have 


| attenuated articles which fell into their hands. 
_ may be said of the older and long-tried agents. 
_ become so common, that many physicians, not under- 
_ Standing their false nature, have been led into doubt as 
_ regards the salutary influence of any and all drugs. This 
_ is an evil of prodigious magnitude, as it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the health and lives of thousands. We shall 
} return to this subject again. 


| Sa 


| CAST-IRON STOVES. 

We have copied on another page an article from the 
London Lancet, wpon the use of cast-iron stoves. The 
statements made and experiments recorded, if corrobo- 
rated by further researches, are certainly of the highest 
importance to the people of this country, where stoves 
constructed of this metal are very generally used. We 
should be very much inclined x doubt the statements, 
were they not made by gentlemen of the highest. distinc- 
sion in the scientific world. M. Deville, the illustrious 
french chemist, so distinguished for his researches upon 


‘he metals, aluminum, magnesium, ete., is not accus- 
‘omed to speak at random, or be deceived by new experi- 
nental results. If cast-iron stoves at certain tempera- 
ures are permeable to the poisonous gases evolved 
luring combustion, it will at once account for the 
inpleasant and deleterious influence which has long 
een supposed to attend their use. The responsibility of 


» = 


the alleged evils must be at once shifted from the anthra- 
cite, or the fuel burned, to the stove or furnace in which 
If M. Deville can show, to 
the satisfaction of a competent board of scientific gentle- 


combustion is carried on. 


men, such as the French Academy have selected, that 
his bells are rung by hydrogen and carbonic oxide, and 
that the escape of these is not due to orifices in the 
stoves, it will amount to demonstration of the truth of 
his important statements. 

It is not only of the highest consequence to the sani- 
tary condition or health of thousands that the truth 
should be known, but it is a new fact of exceeding inter- 
est in chemical science. The law of gaseous diffusion 
and permeability is as potent and irresistible as that of 
cohesion or gravitation, and affords a promising field for 


study and research. 


We have long noticed that there was a vast difference | 


in the respirable condition of the air ina shop or room 
heated by what is known as the “salamander” stove, 
and one heated by the common sheet-iron stove lined 
with fire-brick. The former is of cast-iron, sometimes 
This 
stove, and all others made of like material, mtst be ban- 
It will be 


quite easy to construct all requisite forms of apparatus 


made up of concentric rings in conical form. 
ished from our workshops and households. 


for barning coal or wood, of sheet-iron, soapstone, or 
other material which can be used with safety. 

We shall keep our readers informed of all new facts in 
this department of inquiry, as we are certain no greater 
or more important service can be rendered them. 


—— 


Eces py MaiL.—We received through the mail, a 
short time since, a package of rather unusual form and 
size, and, upon opening it, were surprised to find about 
twenty dozen of eggs—trout’s eggs. The package was 
from Mr. Seth Green, of Mumford, N.Y., the enthusiastic 
and intelligent breeder of fishes—the man who sat two 
whole days in the branches of a tree, to witness the 
spawning of salmon. What Mr. Green did to the spawn 
sent to us, we don’t know; through his mesmeric in- 
fluence, or some other, they ‘took to hatching” as soon. 
as we fairly got them into water. The little eggs, about 
the size of mustard-seed, would break asurfder, one after 
another, and out would jump a perfectly fotmed trout. 
A portion of the egg adhered to tlie lower part of each. 
This seems to serve the double purpose of anchoring the 
fish and supplying him with food until he is large enough 
to go foraging upon his own account. We have arranged 
in the house a stream of water, soas tc keep ghe little 
“wigglers” a few months, preparatory to placing them 
in our trout-pond. At a future time, we may allude to 


them again. 
— 


FECUNDITY OF FISHES. 


It is stated that not more than one per cent of the eggs 
deposited by fishes come to perfection and maturity as 
fully-developed fish. The progeny of a single salmon, 
should one in a hundred arrive at full development, 
would, in sixty years, amount in the aggregate to a mass 


many times as large as the earth we inhabit. The ova of 


/a codfish have been counted or computed to the number 


of 9,000,000; and, as the whole annual consumption of 


these fishes, throughout the world, is estimated at 
54,000,000, it would appear that six females of this descrip- 
tion of fishes would be. adequate to supply the entire 
demand per annum. 

Pisciculturists* claim that, by artificial means, ninety 
per cent of the ova can be hatched, and the young 


protected and developed. 


ATTAR, OR OTTO, OF ROSE, 

The principal source of this delightful perfume is a 
valley at the foot of one of the highest mountains of the 
Balkan range, on the Lower Danube, in Turkey. The 
town of Kizanlik is the great mart from which supplies 
go to all parts of the world. 

It 
is not remarkable for beauty, being half-double, gen- 


erally red, though sometimes white, and not particularly 


The Kizanlik rose is of the variety of damascena. 


fragrant. It is planted in hedges, grows to about the 
height of six feet, and such are the numbers of flowers, 
that the country, for miles around, is redolent of their 
perfume. 

The whole annual product ordinarily does not exceed 
3,000 or 4,000 lbs.; to produce which, 7,000,000 lbs. of 
rose-leaves are required. 

Pure attar of rose is too costly a luxury to admit of its 
general use. It is therefore adulterated by the addition 
of a large percentage of geranium-oil, sometimes as high 
as eighty or even ninety per cent. 

The long, angular vials in which, in this country, it is 
generally supposed to be kept, contain little else than a 
few drops of geranium-oil—the bit of bladder which is 
tied over the stopper being smeared with the attar of 
rose. 

A long article on the manufacture of this substance 
is contained in the London Pharmaceutical Journal, for 
Dec., 1867. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Mrs. S. T. C., Burlington, Vt.—‘ Will you please inform me 
how to remove ink-spots from linen ?” 

Almost all the inks in common use are solutions of 
tanno-gallate of iron. Spots from this variety of ink 
are removed by moistening them with a solution of 
oxalic acid. The iron of the ink is changed to an 
oxalate, which is colorless. 

B. L., Albany, N.Y.—‘ The question was recently asked in 
our club, ‘Who invented lucifer mutches?? No one could 
answer. Can you?” 

The name of the great benefactor who invented this 
most useful little contrivance, is entirely unknown. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken to ascertain the name of 
the inventor, but without success. He has conferred so 
much happiness upon mankind, and saved so much time 
and temper, if he could be aiscovered, a monument 


should be erected to his memory. 


D. L. M., Taunton, Mass. —‘‘ My daughter had a very nar- 
row escape, a few days since, from her dress taking fire from 
burning sealing-wax. Is there any substance which can be 
used with the water in washing, which will render cotion and 
linen tabrics incombustible ?” 

Children should not be allowed to play with fire in any 
way. Sealing-wax ignites readily, and the flame is often 
Mrs. Long- 
fellow, the wife of the poet, lost her life by her dress 


very persistent — difficuit to extinguish. 
taking fire from ignited sealing-wax. There are only 
three salts which may be employed in preparing ladies’ 
dresses, to prevent them from taking fire. These are 
the phosphate and sulphate of ammonia, and the tung- 
state of soda. The most economical salt is the sulphate 
of ammonia. Cotton garments rinsed in water holding 
seven per cent of this, will not readily take fire when 
they are dry. The best of the three is tungstate of soda, 
which should be used in the proportion of twenty per 
cent. It is best to starch and dry the clothing, and then 
sprinkle on the solution so that the fabrics will be fairly 
moistened. They are then ready for the hot flat-iron. 
Muslins thus prepared will not burn, pitbovgh placed in 


contact with a blazing match. 
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Tanner, St. Paul, Minn.—You can get along very 
well without understanding the “ chemistry of tanning.” 
The skins of animals are constituted mainly of glue or 
gluten. This is soluble, and the principle derived from 
the bark, tannin, or tannic acid, is also to a considerable 
extent soluble. When the latter is allowed to act upon 
the former, chemical combination takes place, and leather 
is produced, which is wholly insoluble. This is the 
chemistry of tanning. 

M.D., Flushing, L.I.—You are probably in error in 
supposing that dry air in your room is the cause of your 
illness. All experiments prove that pure, dry air, in- 
doors or out of doors, is not only most agreeable but 
most conducive to health. Throw away your water- 

evaporator in your furnace (so unreasonable in size), 

regulate your fire properly, secure good ventilation, and 
you will be far more comfortable and recuperate sooner. 

M. E. N., Oswego, N.Y.— Water would have been 
equally as serviceable for bi.thing purposes, as the spirit. 
Rum, or diluted alcohol, is undoubtedly beneficial in 
some cases, when applied to inflamed surfaces; but it 
does not “ strike in,” as you suppose. It volatilizes more 
easily than water, and, consequently, from the quick 
evaporation, the heat of the parts is more rapidly carried 
away. The value of spirit for external or internal use 
is greatly overestimated. 

a ee 

TREATMENT OF RounD-WoRMS AND Pry-WORMS IN 
CHILDREN. — For the round-worm, a very efficacious pro- 
ceeding, and one which has the advantage of not distress- 
ing the child, consists in giving a small dose of santonine 
—as two or three grains for a patient six years old — over 
night, and a full dose of castor oil in the morning, and 
repeating this two or three times in succession. 

For the pin-worm, enemata of lime-water usually an- 
swer extremely well; or, if the worms are very numer- 
ous, or have been frequently reproduced, the remedy 

‘may be made more efficacious by the addition to six 
ounces of lime-water, of two drachms of the tincture of 
the sesquichloride of iron. 


—_—=+ 


SponTANEOUS ComBUSTION AGAIN. — Another instance 
of the spontaneous ignition of oily rags has come to our 
knowledge. It occurred in the town of Rockingham, 
Vt. 


and, upon entering the room, a pile of rags saturated 


Fire was discovered in a newly-erected building, 


with linseed oil, used in rubbing the new wood-work, 
was found to be completely in a blaze. In a few mo- 
ments, the fire would have been beyond centrol, and an 
expensive structure destroyed. This is the third instance 
of the kind, reported in the Jownal within a few months. 
We have taken pains to investigate all the facts thor- 
oughly, and the statements are reliable. How important 
it is that they should be disseminated far and wide, and 
remembered by builders and housekeepers! 
= 

GLYCERINE IN ALBUMENURIA AND DIABETES.— One 
of the most important objects in the treatment of albu- 
menuria and diabetes, is the continuance of the functions 
of the skin. For this purpose, Dr. David Nelson, of 
Edinburgh, strongly recommends the application of 


glycerine. 


> 


DissoLvyinG Bonrs.— When coarse ground bone is 
acted upon by sulphuric acid, a coating of insoluble 
sulphate of lime speedily forms upon each fragment, and 
stops further action. Therefore our readers must use 
only the finest flour of bone in making superphosphate, 
us all attempts to dissolve crushed or unground bone 


will be attended with failure and loss. 


Aledicine and Pharmacy. 


MINNESOTA A RESORT FOR INVALIDS. 


A young lady of our acquaintance, troubled with what 


appeared to be incipient phthisis, sought advice regard- 
With the view 


of learning some facts regarding the climate, etc., we 


ing a visit to or residence in Minnesota. 


wrote to a friend, a distinguished physician, who had 
spent some months in that State, and received a letter, 
from which we make a few interesting extracts: — 


Dear Docror:— Your letter, asking my opinion of 
Minnesota, came to hand yesterday. For myself, 1 must 
confess, that my impressions of Minnesota were most 
pleasant in every way, especially, perhaps, from the im- 
provement in health which my wife and myself there 
obtained. But whether to recommend it for every one 
is a question. Certainly the climate, even when quite 
changeful, possesses certain tonic qualities of which our 
own at the East is destitute. I ‘found myself able to 
undergo fatigue and exposure which, in our own climate 
or in Central Illinois, has been far too great for me. I 
was there from the first of June to the middle of Novem- 
ber. Of course, I cannot, from experience, speak of the 
winters; but I am satisfied with the summer, and more 
than satisfied with the autumn. I judge the winters, 
although affording a like tolerance of cold that the sum- 
mer does of heat, are very trying, perhaps too severe for 
one much enfeebled by the continued progress of the 
disease. 

After all, so much depends upon the temperament of 
the invalid for whom one is to prescribe. Would the 
young lady be lonely among strangers? Would she be 
likely to find ont-door occupation? A young man may 
fish and hunt, as I did; what can a young lady do? 

I spent the fall on Lake Minnetonk, twenty miles or so 
west of Minneapolis, with my wife and a young lady from 
this place. I would row off in the morning; set my wife 
and this young lady on the beach to pick up agates and 
cornelians (in the search after which one becomes won- 
derfully enthusiastic) while I went in search of ducks; 
returning, would take them farther on, etc.; eat our 
lunch at noon, and, staying out all day, return at even- 


ing; and thus day after day. Of course, we improved — 
all three. Glorious air, scenery, diet (cracked wheat and 


cream and game), and plenty of little nothings in great 
variety to do. 

If I were to select a season to spend in Minnesota, I 
presume I should choose the warmer weather for its out- 
door occupation. However, I think we may get somewhat 
of the Minnesota air even in New England, in the higher 
altitudes north of the latitude of the White Mountains, 
the northern counties and elevated locations of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, or Maine, if one can find a spot to suit. 
There’s no game here at, the East compared with the 
West, except it ‘be in the way of trout in the Umbagog 
Lakes. My health requiring a vacation in the summer, 
I start off for that region each year, last year camping 
out for@four weeks,—eight of us, four ladies and four 
gen lemen, besides our guide. ‘he drawback to this 
region is, that the winters are sadly inferior to the Min- 
nesota winters, — more changeable. If one chooses Min- 
nesota, where shall he go? I made Minneapolis my 
headquarters while there; very much more of interest 
in natural scenery —the falls, etc.— than about St. Paul. 

But wherever one goes, he must live ou¢-doors it tend- 
ing to phthisis, and that is the best climate which best 
enables one so to do. So, if patient be very feeble, 
Florida is preferable to Minnesota, 

——t 

M. Dybkowsky, in a recent memoir, states that the 
poisonous action of phosphorus is entirely due to the 
formation of phosphuretted hydrogen gas, which, in 
passing into the blood, rapidly combines with the oxygen 


present. Hence, he concludes that death from phospho- 
* 


rus is nearly equivalent to death by asphyxia. 


ANTIDOTE FOR STRYCHNIA.— Dr. J. Bartlett strongly 
recommends common salt as a curative of strychnia 
poisoning. He reports as many as twenty experiments 
on dogs, in which violent symptoms following large doses 
of strychnia ceased after emetics, induced after drench- 
ing the animal with water holding in solution several 
handfuls of salt. — Chicago Medical Times. 


TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION. 


No affection is more common and troublesome than 
constipation, and medical men are eager to obtain infor- 
mation regarding the best methods of treatment. We 
find reported in the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, a discussion upon this eubject by the East River 
Medical Association of New York, which contains some 
points of interest :— 


The indications for treatment in cases of torpid func- 
tion of the colon, consists : 

First.— In removing the retained matters. 

Second.—In restoring to the bowels their natural 
energy, and obviating (if possible), a recurrence of the 
cause. 

The first can be accomplished by cathartics, which 
tend either by their eliminative action or local irritation, 
or both, to increase the secretion from the inner surface 
of the bowels, excite peristaltic contractions, and thus 
cause the ejection of the contents. The second indica- 
tion will usually be fulfilled by the administration of 
tonics, attention to general hygienic means, and occa- 
sionally the use of cold water enemata. 

In cases of habi-ual constipation, I always endeavor to 
impress upon my patients the paramount importance of 
this advice — that as they accustom themselves to stated 
hours for, their meals—so should they with equal regu- 
larity, habituate themselves to having evacuations every 
day at a particular hour; and although they may at first 
have no inclination, nature will, if at all encouraged, 
perform her functions with perfect regularity. 

It is important in this, as in other torms of constipa- 
tion, to regulate the diet, which should be of easy diges- 
tion, not likely to yield a iarge amount of residual matter ; 
not of an astringent, but rather of a relaxing nature. 

The frequent recourse to cathartics is to be deprecated, 
for the reason that the bowels soon become accustomed 
to this artificial stimulus, and will not act without it; yet, 
a judicious employment of laxatives in the beginning 
of treatment is not infrequently indispensable. They 
should always be taken upon an empty stomach; either 
at night when going to bed, or in the morning, a half 
an hour or an hour before breakfast. They will thus act 
more readily, and with less unpleasantness to the patient ; 
a glass of cold water, or some ripe fruit, taken before 
breakfast, will often act in a salutary manner upon the 
bowels. Belladonna is undoubtedly a remedy of very 
great value in constipation. Ihave been so pleased with 
its effects in many instances, that it has become almost 
a routine with me to prescribe it in this affection. Its 
action is always gentle and constant, which is a great 
desideratum, especially in the treatment of habitual 
constipation. 

Dr. Alexander Fleming, of Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham, in an article upon “The use of Atropia and of 
Galvanism in Constipation,” very plausably explains the 
modus operandi of atropia—which, I think, applies as 
well to belladonna—as follows: He believes that the 
drying qualities of atropia deprive the intestinal mucous 
membrane of its natural coating of mucus, ‘and the irrita- 
tion caused by the contents of the canal, when its surface 
is thus unprotected, provokes more prompt and vigorous 
contractile action. 

“Secondly, atropia constricts the smaller arteries; 
and we can understand thata gut dormant and paralyzed 
by distention, is the subject of passive congestion, the 
continuance of which will continue to maintain its state 
of inertia. Atropia, acting on the arteries, checks the 
supply of blood to the bowel, relieves the congested 
muscle, and thus facilitates its return to healthy action.” 

Galvanism is highly extolled by Dr. Fleming and 
others. Iam not prepared to report at present upon its 
effects. It is true, however, that galvanism applied in 
the manner usually directed, will, through the medium 
of the sympathetic system of nerves supplying the intes- 
tinal canal, excite vermicular movement; and in that 
way, if in no other, prove a valuable agent in many — 
cases. . 

These means, when properly carried out, will, in most ; 
idiopathic cases, effect a permanent cure. In inveterate — 
cases, however, where the lower bowel is obstructed wit! 
impacted feces, it will often become necessary to remove 
them by mechanical means, before attempting other 
measures. ‘The diagnosis of constipation, especially 
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when of long continuance, is sometimes very difficult, 
and liable to completely deceive both patient and 
physician. Iwas consulted some time ago by a gentle- 
man, who told me that for a period over twenty years he 
had suffered from pain in the lumber region, of more or 
less intensity. At times his sufferings became so severe 
as to be almost unendurable; his general health other- 
wise seemed good. I recommended counter-irritation, 
liniments, ete., but without any effect. I was completely 
puzzled. At last I determined to try the effects of a 
powerful cathartic, and the consequence was the evacua- 
tion of an almost incredible quantity of hardened fecal 
matter, and complete and permanent relief from pain. 

Dr. Morse said, where all other means had failed to 
overcome obstinate constipation, he found charcoal of 
benefit; and in reference to the constipation of infants, 
which always causes so much trouble, he is in the habit 
of giving corn-starch twice a day, with decided success, 
when medicine failed. 

Dr. Burke said, he always gives belladonna in habitual 
obstinate constipation, believing the muscular coat of‘the 
intestines to be contracted by spasm; he judged also 
that congestion formed one of the concomitants of obsti- 
nate constipation, both of which are relieved by the 
action of the atropia. 

He attended a man suffering from constipation, who, at 
the time he saw him, had been three weeks without a 
movement in the bowels, and during that time had been 
dosing himself with various cathartic remedies without 
effect. Administered belladonna, one third of a grain, 
every two hours, until the pupils were affected. Copious 
evacuations were induced, and the patient recovered. 

In sciatica he always commenced the treatment by 
giving cathartics, croton-oil, etc., before giving the potass. 
iod. 

Dr. Newman said he has been in the habit of using 
belladonna in obstinate constipation for many years 
past. He found it of especial benefit in the constipation 
of peritonitis, ete. Gives it combined with opium. 

Dr. Montross L. Smith said he found women who 
suffered much from constipation were in habit of dosing 
themselves with large quantities of cathartic remedies. 
In such cases he found great benefit from combining 
from one sixteenth to one twentieth of a grain of strych- 
nia with a little blue mass or rhubarb, or aloe pill. 

Dr. Acheson found, in a large dispensary practice, con- 
stipation to prevail among certain classes; for instance, 
Americans; and among the foreign population, the Irish 
generally required a good cleaning out before treatment, 
owing probably to the amount of solid food indulged in; 
while, on the contrary, the Germans are constipated, from 
the sloppy nature of their food. 

A person may have an evacuation every day, and stil] 
have the bowels loaded with feces. He had been called 
to see two persons with bilious fever, who had been 
under homeopathic treatment, with no effect. Gave 
calomel and opium and castor-oil. The patients re- 
covered, without any trouble, after copious evacuation. 


—= > > 
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Errects oF DILUTION ON VACCINE Yirus.— The 
Union Médicale gives the following as the results of 
»*xperiments made by M. Chauveau, of Lyons, and pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Sciences by Claude 
Bernard : — 

“If this virus is diluted in fifteen times its weight of 
water, its properties are not at all altered; in fifteen to 
ifly times its weight of water, the virus, inoculated with 
he lancet, still gives constant results; on greater dilu- 
ions the inoculations may succeed, but rarely. Still, the 
irus thus diluted, when it is injected into the veins, 
‘auses artificial cow-pox. M. Chauveau has injected in 
his way, in a horse, vaccine virus diluted with four hun- 
red times its weight of water, and has seen all the symp- 
oms of horse-pox produced.” 

M. Pasteur considered that this difference between the 
esults of inoculation and injection was owing to the fact, 
aat the oxygen of the water destroyed the activity of the 
amentable elements; but when they were injected into 
ae veins, the red globules removed again the oxygen, 
nd restored their vitality. M. Bernard offered a sim- 
ler explanation; viz., that when the dilution was great, 
je elements of the virus, widely separated by the water, 

ere not taken up on the point of the lancet.— Boston 
ledical and Surgical Journal. 


Gleanings, 


= 


How ro Appiy A Hor Povrtice.— Dr. E. O. Newton 
furnishes to the readers of the Eclectic Review the fol- 
lowing directions for applying this poultice: — 

“When the physician calls again, the patient is wet 
over a large portion of the body, including his own and 
the bed clothing. The poultice has done more harm than 
good; the fault being in the nurse or patient not know- 
ing and not having been informed how to make it. If a 
hop poultice is to be applied, inquiry should be made if 
they are familiar with the manner of making it. If they 
reply they are, learn from them their mode of doing it; 
and, if not correct, give them full instructions. My way 
is to place a sufficient quantity of hops (the very freshest 
should be had) to make two poultices, into a deep vessel, 
as a saucepan or large-sized skillet; add sufficient quan- 
tity of vinegar and water, equal parts, to keep from 
burning while heating; so that, when sufficiently hot for 
use, the hops will be only moist, and thereby preventing 
subsequent wetting of everything that comes in contact 
with the poultices. <A large-sized flannel bag, made with 
one end left partly opened, can be pinned up ready for 
use when the hops are in. While one poultice is cooling, 
have a duplicate one ready with which to replace the first 
when the first requires removing. The temperature of 
the poultice should be made warmer than the parts to 
which it is applied. When ready to be put into the bags, 
sprinkle a little corn-meal, to render them more adhesive 
and more easily handled. The poultice being placed to 
the part on which it is to be used, around it place a piece 
of old flannel to keep it on. In this manner, hop poul- 
tices can be kept on for hours without even soiling the 
clothing.” : 


PIN-MONEY.— Towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, an epoch that marks a transition style in the dress 
of ladies, pins were looked upon with great favor as New 
Year’s gifts. They displaced the old wooden skewer, 
which no effort of skill, no burnishing or embellishment, 
could convert into a sightly appendage. Tins, in that 
simple age of the world, were luxuries of a high price, 
and the gift was frequently compounded for in money — 
an allowance that became so necessary to the wants of 
ladies of quality, that it resolved itself at last into a reg- 
ular stipend, very properly called “ pin-money.” 


A New Source or Naputua.—In the Atheneum, Feb-— 


ruary 15, 1868, we read: ‘‘The belief expressed by some 
geologists that naphtha would be found in the Caucasus 
has been realized. A boring two hundred and seventy- 
six feet deep, near Kuaaco, has struck a source of this 
liquid which yielded fitteen hundred barrels daily for one 
month; more recently, a second source has been discoy- 
ered near the former, from which the naphtha jets to a 
height of forty feet above the ground, and flows out at 
the daily rate of six thousand barrels. 


Formalae 


MEANS OF FASTENING LEATHER UPON METAL.—The 
metal is washed with a hot solution of gelatine, and the 
leather previously steeped in a hot infusion of gall nuts 
pressed upon the surface and allowed to cool. It then 
adheres so firmly that it cannot be separated without 
tearing. — Algemeine Polytechnic Zeitung. 


To RENDER PAPER AND PAPER-HANGINGS WATER- 
PROOF.— Rischer recommends to size with a thin paste 
of glycerine and starch (equal parts), with which for 
colored paper at the same time the paint is applied, and 
afterwards with a solution of Japanese wax in five to six 
times its bulk of alcohol. About a scruple of wax is said 
to be sufficient to give a waterproof coating to a sheet of 
paper. 

Bay Rum. — This is a spirit distilled over the leaves of 
Myrcia acris, and perhaps, also, some other species of 
the same genus. The trees grow in the West-India 
Islands, and the genuine bay rum is imported from there 
into this country. It is made elsewhere, sometimes, by 
taking the 


Tincture of bay leaves 
OM OLi Pay sscsjne scsi 
Bicarb. of ammonia ..., 
OPA cia sale tei wlohe aha oletee’ vipa 


eeeecevecceees sd OUNCES 
ove ees ed Grachm 


| Mix and filter. — Druggists’ Circular. 


REMEDY FOR BARBER’s ITCH.— DAUVERGNE. 


k Crystallized sulphate of iron. .........seee05 Z iiss. 
WWYOOd CHATCOHI, ive ceyeos.at a ciesie tts nraeceta Wie sige Zi. 


M. Make a fine powder and mix carefully. The pow- 
der to be applied in the evening to the chin.— Union 
Medicale. 


TREATMENT OF OBSTINATE INTERMITTENT FEVERS.— 
PERRIN. 


RiSulphatevof quinines.1. secs. class ieee Di. 
Extract of belladonna............008+ gr. iss to 1ii. 


M. Make twenty pills, and give one three times a day. 
In quotidian fevers, they must be given between the 
attacks. — L’ Union Medicale. 


IopIDED OropELDOC.—This preparation, though 
known for a number of years, has not received the atten- 
tion it merits, and with a view of bringing it more to 
the notice of the profession, I give the formula. 

Take of iodide of potassium, eight troyounces; alco- 
hol, 30° Baumé, two pints. Mix the above, and form a 
perfect solution. Animal soap, finely shaved, fourteen 
troyounces; alcohol, 30° Baumé, two pints. Dissolve 
the soap in the alcohol in a flask over a sand-bath; when 
dissolved, mix the two solutions, and add oil of garden 
lavender, two drachms. 

This is usually dispensed in one or two-ounce, wide- 
mouth vials, which should be filled while the opodeldoc 
is warm and in a fluid condition; when cold, it forms a 
translucent mass, melting at the temperature of the body 
and, as an external application, possessing many adyan 
tages over the ointment of iodide of potassium.— JWm 
C. Bakes. 


TEsTING FLour.—M. Rakowitsch proposes a method 
of examining flour by means of chloroform. ‘The follow- 
ing are the results which he says may be gathered from 
an experiment capable of being made in a few minutes: 
The amounts of bran, the moisture between fen and 
twenty-five per cent, the damaged flour, the mineral 
matters, the ergot of rye, and other impurities. The 
whole of these are determined by the relative specific 
gravities of the different substances in chloroform. The 
flour is simply placed in a tube and mixed with chloro- 
form; the chloroform is enabled to hold, in very thorough 
suspension, the pure flour, while the other materials are 
not thus suspended. By adding spirits of wine of ninety- 
five degrees, the flour is precipitated to the bottom of the 
tube. The more humid the flour, the more spirits of 
wine must be added, and thus the amount of humidity in 
the flour is arrived at.— Chemical News. 


PULVERIZED BoRAX FOR COCKROACHES AND WATER- 
BuGs.—Sprinkle it, the last thing at night, on places 
infested, stuffing it into cracks and crannies where they 
secrete themselves. Repeat two or three nights in suc- 
cession. In several instances we have found it a sovereign 
remedy. In cities, these pests go from house to house, 
and, of course, any remedy must be repeated from time 
to time. 


Removine Tan.— Tan can be removed from the face 
by dissolving magnesia in soft water, beat it toa thick 
mass, spread on the face, and let it remain a minute or 
two. Then wash off with Castile soap-suds, and rinse 
with soft water. 


BuivE-Biack Wnritinc-InK.— A correspondent has 
sent us the following recipe for a blue-black writing- 
ink, which, he says, answers very well for a copying- 
ink: 


Take of Aleppo galls, bruised .,,......... 54 ountes, 
COVES; DFAIGED. [evcwn cence ueees j Ounce, 
Sulphiate of irons 2c, sok ieee ss vue % ounce, 
Sulphate of indigo, in the form of 
a slightly-acid paste (Sulphynd- 
ylatevof Putash'?)) waiseies vccicre cre 1} ounce. 
Sulphuric acid .. ++. 3o minims, 
Raiv-watery COld,..0ccrccrvceve ws 40 ounces, 


Macerate the galls and cloves in twenty ounces of the 
water for a week; decant the liquor, and add to the res- 
idue of the solid ingredients ten ounces of the water, 
with which continue the maceration for four days; then 
decant as before,-and repeat the maceration with the 
remaining ten ounces of water for another period of four 
days. Mix now the whole of the liquors, recovering from 
the galls all that can be obtained by squeezing them in 
a cloth, and afterwards filter. To this add first the sul- 
phate of iron, then the sulphuric acid, and lastly the 
indigo paste. Care must be taken that the indigo does 


not contain much free acid. — London Pharm. Journal. of 
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Gas Generators, 
Fountains, 
Draught Stands, 


Coolers, 


Bottling Machines, =, 


iy, 


Tumbler Holders, 


Fruit Extracts, 


oa 
MORSE’S IMPROVED SODA AND SYRUP APPARATUS, - 


mitt 


The above engraving represents Style No. 1 of our Syrup Apparatus, furnished with Indicators for 
showing the quantity of Syrup in the cans. Style.No. 2 the same as the above, with the ex- 
ception of the Indicators, which are dispensed with. 


It combines CHEAPNESS with all the desirable features of a FIRST-CLASS Apparatus. 


Send for our Illustrated Price-List. 


ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 40 Congress Street, Boston. 


This style is very popular, as 


ODA-WATER APPARATUS, j 


Ice Planes, 

Gas Indicators, 
Bottling Cylinders, 
Couplings, 
Block-Tin Pipe, 
Tumblers, 


Syrup Bottles. 


CARTER & WILEY, 


Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
Offer to the Drug Trade'a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


PATENT MEDICINES, 
At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 


ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades. 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQUIBBS. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


ANTED.— Back numbers Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, for July 1867, and July and September 1868, 


Persons having either of the above numbers to dispose of 
in good order, will please address, with terms, 


JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, 
150 Congress St., Boston. 


CEL ALE Bite On 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated. 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MANUFACTORY AT COHRASSET, MASS. 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


BAR WHIGHTS. 


Grain Weights, from 1-2 gr. to 10 grs., 25c. set. 
Decimal ‘ ‘© 10 grs.to 60 ‘ 25¢e. * 


These weights are made in the form of a BAR. The odd 
weights are pointed, and the even weights are square at the 


e . 
~ WARRANTED CORRECT. 


Orders, inclosing the money, will be answered by return 


.|mail. The postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


para. APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, 


etc., for all Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes, Plati- 
H. M. RAYNOR. | 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


InFusum Opi DEODORATUM. 


num scrap and ore purchased. 


“ The revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopeeia fortunately 
contains a formula for a preparation of opium, which fully — 
meets all the desirable ends coutemplated in this communica: 
tion. It iscalled Yinctura Opti Deodorata; and in its prep- — 
aration an aqueous solution of opium is first obtained, which 
holds all the normal soporific constituents, — morphine, codeine, — 
narceine, without the resin, lignin, earthy matter, etc.,— and 
then, with the use of ether and alcohol, most of the narcotine, 
papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, and albumen are removed, 


“Tt is to be regretted that the name Jnfusum Opti Deodora- 
tum was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is 
effectively a watery solution, and not a tincture. 


“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil pe 
fectly all those desirable ends of which it is capable, the 
opium used should be accurately assayed, in order that perfect 
uniformity be maintained in the preparation, Opium, as found 
in the market, differs so largely in the amount of morphine 
salts contained, that no preparation can be reliable which is 
not made from that of ascertained strength. The great dange 
arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable appar: 
tus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the sho 
of the ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by tho 
having competent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances 
to render it accurate and reliable. ; 


““The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, 
equal to about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 


“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, 
twenty-live drops more may be required. A pleasant tran= 
quillity and calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; 
but in some cases, to complete the effect and produce quiel 
sleep, a repetition of the dose is required. 


“The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebr 
disturbance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequence 
resulting from the use of opium in the usual forms, are e 
tirely, or in a great measure, avoided. 

“ This form of the drug may be resorted to, to produce sopo! 
ific and anodyne effects, when others could not be administeret 
with safety; and, therefore, it is calculated to meet a want lon, 
felt by every physician in active practice.”— Extract from D 
Nichols’s paper on Opium and its Alkaloids. ; 


This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by f 
subscribers, with great care, from opium, which is proved | 
uniform strength by careful assay. It is placed in packag 
holding one ounce and one pound; each package bearing ow 
name and label, Orders promptly executed. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & Ci 
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Gamiliny Science. 


CHEMISTRY OF A CIGAR, 


BY THE EDITOR, 


When Columbus, three hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, landed upon that verdant island of the tropics which 
proved the gateway to a new world, he was struck with 
the strange habits and customs of the people who flocked 
about him. Probably no one of these habits excited his 
pity or disgust more than that, which was seen to prevail 
among both sexes, of relling together the dried leaves of 
a plant offensive in taste and odor, placing them in their 
If he had been told 


that, within two or three centuries, not only the descend- 


mouths, and inhaling the smoke. 


ants of those who comprised the Christian and polished 
court under whose auspices his bold enterprise was 
undertaken, but the whole civilized world would be 
imitating the savages in the seemingly filthy practice, he 
would have ridiculed the idea, as one most improbable 
and preposterous. The prediction would have proved a 
true one. The taste of the poor Indians for tobacco 
was certainly not peculiar to them; and wonderful is the 
fact, that, the more advanced, Christianized, and enlight- 
ened mankind have become, the larger the increase in 
the consumption of this pungent narcotic Indian weed. 
In the time of the great navigator, the plant was found 
growing wild upon the heights of the island; and not 
until a full century had elapsed, did it become the object 
of care and cultivation. It was introduced into Europe, 
and, in spite of the edicts and anathemas thundered 
against it by popes and kings, its use rapidly increased, 
until it became well-nigh universal. King James, in his 
celebrated ‘‘ Counterblast to Tobacco,’ denounced the 
smoking of cigars, as ‘‘a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to 
the lungs, and, in the black, stinking fume thereof, 
nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoake of the 
Pope: Urban the VIII. issued a 


The Russian government threatened 


pit that is bottomless.” 
bull against it. 
with death all found puffing a second cigar. The Sultan 
of Turkey declared smoking a sin against the religion of 
the Prophet. 
powers, temporal and spiritual, of the whole world; and 


In fact, tobacco came under the ban of the 


yet, all together, they utterly failed to suppress its use. 
What is the nature of the plant whose history is so 
extraordinary? What strange elements enter into its 
composition? What is the chemistry of those leaves 
which, when rolled into cylindrical form, constitute the 
cigar, so highly cherished by millions of smokers in all 
parts of the habitable globe? 
Tobacco belongs to a suspicious and exceedingly dan- 
gerous order of plants—the solanace, or nightshades. 
The deadly nightshade, henbane, thorn apple, belong to 
this order, and are all powerful narcotic poisons. It is 
true that to its genera belong the edible potato and 


- 


tomato; but we must remember that even the potato is 
possessed of poisonous narcotic properties, which are 
only rendered harmless by cooking. To the farmer who 
cultivates the plant, it proves a robber of the first mag- 
nitude. It possesses a capacity for plundering the soil, 
greater than that of any other tree, shrub, or plant 
known. The amount of mineral constituents which it 
carries off, can be judged of by carefully examining the 
ash, as it accumulates upon the end of the ignited cigar, 
It often remains after the organic portion is removed, 
showing the full size and outline of the rolled leaves, 
and to the eye apparently nothing is lost by combustion. 
If the wood burned in our stoves and upon our hearths 
was as ric!) in soil constituents, we should need the ser- 
vices of extra servants to carry away the ashes. Every 
one hundred pounds of the dried leaves which the soil 
produces, robs it of at least twenty pounds of its most 
valuable mineral atoms. In the exportation of tobacco, 
immense quantities of the richest soil of Cuba and other 
tobacco-producing countries are transported to distant 
The 


impoverishment thus produced must be met, on the part 


lands, and scattered to the wind and the storm. 


of the cultivator, by heavy expenditures for fertilizers; 
else, a few years only suffice to reduce lands, through its 
agency, to barren wastes. The plant is hungry for 
potash, sud of this it consnmes. large quantities. Jn 
every one hundred pounds of the dried leaves, there is 
contained nearly five of this alkali. A bushel of ashes, 
such as form upon the end of the smoker’s cigar, would, 
if leached, and the ley formed into soap, make enough to 
serve the purposes of a small family for a year. 

It is a common belief that cigar ashes constitute an 
excellent and safe detergent or dentifrice for the teeth; 
and many smokers are in the habit of saving and apply- 
ing them to this purpose. The strong alkaline nature of 
the ash, acting in conjunction with the silica in its finely 
subdivided condition, would certainly afford cleansing 
properties of a high order; and, unless the alkali is too 
caustic for frequent use, its employment in this direction 
can hardly be condemned. 

The comparative exhaustive effects of tobacco upon 
soils may be judged of from the fact that fourteen tons 
of wheat, fifteen tons of corn, twelve tons of oats, remove 
no more of the principles of fertility than a single ton of 
tobacco. The activity of chemical forces, therefore, 
necessary in the growth of the plant, must be exceed- 
ingly great; and the curious and complex character of 
the vitalized structure, stamps it as among the most 
extraordinary pertaining to the vegetable kingdom. 
Aside from the ash constituents, the chemistry of a 
cigar, in respect to agents directly influencing the animal 
economy, is the same as the chemistry of tobacco in any 
form. The chemical agents contained in tobacco are 


brought in contact with the same tissues and mucous 


-surfaces, whether the form be that of smoke, as in 


smoking, or aqueous extract, as in chewing, or of sub- 
stance finely divided, as in snuff-taking. 
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Tobacco and tobacco smoke contain three important 
and distinguishing chemical agents, which confer upon 
them peculiar properties. If we take a common glass 
retort and aflix to it a condenser, and place in the retort 
a pound of fresh tobacco leaves with a pint of water, 
upon applying heat, and distilling, a minute quantity of 
volatile oil comes over and floats on the water in the 
receiver. This has a pungent odor, and appears to be 
the aroma, or condensed essence of the plant. When 
held to the nose, it causes violent sneezing; and, if 
placed on the tongue, the whole of the mouth and fauces 
seems to be instantly pervaded with the strong taste of 
tobacco. To the smoker, this principle is most im- 
portant, as it is the one upon which the peculiar and 
gratifying taste of the smoke depends. It is changed or 
ripened by age, or modified, in the growth of the plant, 
by soil and climate. The amount of this wonderful 
principle in a cigar is truly homeopathic. In one of 
ordinary size, there is not more than the twentieth part 
of a grain; and yet it pervades every fibre and every 
atom of every leaf. Extract or remove it from the cigar, 
and instantly it becomes worthless and repulsive to the 
smoker. This illustrates how marvellously minute are 
the ingredients upon which the sensible properties or 


. . . orn 
peculiar action of many medicinal agents depend. 


If we repeat the experiment with the pound of tobacco 
leaves in the retort, modifying or changing the action 
by pouring in a few drops of sulphuric acid and half an 
ounce of caustic soda, previous to distilling, there will 
come over a colorless, oily liquid, which sinks to the 
bottom of the receiver. This is essentially the nicotin, 
or the acrid, burning, poisonous principle of tobacco. 
By further manipulation, it can be formed into crystals; 
but they cannot long be retained in that state. This is 
the prussie acid of tobacco—the agent so terribly de- 
structive to animal life, that a single drop placed upon 
the tongue of a dog, instantly produces asphyxia and 
death. A few grains placed upon a stove and volatilized, 
in a church or theatre, will produce distressing cough 
and asthma simultaneously upon thousands of people. 
The one hundredth part of a grain, pricked into the skin 
with a pin, will produce giddiness, nausea, and fainting. 
This poison exists in tobacco in the proportion of from 
two to nine pounds in one hundred of the dried leaves, 
the quantity varying in tobacco grown upon different 
soils. 

A consideration of these facts regarding nicotin is well 
calculated to surprise and alarm every smoker. There 
is no exaggeration in the statement; but we must re- 
member that nicotin does not exist in tobacco in a free 
state. It is called by chemists an alkaloidal principle, 
and found in tobacco in chemical combination with an 
acid. The acid is identical with the malic, found in 
fruits; but in tobacco, it is called nicotic acid. The vir- 
ulence of nicotine is considerably modified by its associ- 
ation not only with the acid which it holds, but probably 
by the presence of the other substances. Modified, how- 
ever, as it is, it confers upon tobacco poisonous proper- 
ties of a most extraordinary character. 

The third distinguishing chemical agent which tobacco 
contains, is an empyreumatic oil, which is obtained when 
the cured leaves are distilled in connection with high- 
pressure steam. Foxglove (digitalis purpurea), another 
of the poisonous plants, affords an oil by distillation, 
The oil is 
acrid, pungent, disagreeable, and poisonous, and contains 


which strongly resembles that from tobacco. 


much nicotin. If the reader wishes to try an experiment 
to learn the nature of this oil, let him procure the bowl 
of an old tobacco-pipe, or cigar-tube, and scrape off a 


small portion of the moist “soot,” or pound up a bit of 
the pipe no larger than a kernel of corn, inclose in meat, 
and throw it toa cat. Death will probably occur in less 
than five minutes. There are thousands of pipes in con- 
stant use among laborers, which contain oil enough to 
kill a dozen cats, and which are so “strong” that a 
person unused to tobacco could not fill the mouth once 
with the smoke passed through them, without experienc- 


ing the most unpleasant effects. 


No matter in what form tobacco is used, whether it be 
in smoking, snuff-taking, or chewing, this volatile oil 
must come in intimate and constant contact with the 
mucous surfaces of the mouth and air-passages, and 
therefore, by absorption, a portion passes into the system. 
To what extent this absorptive process is carried, it is 
impossible to know with certainty. Probably it is very 
small in the case of those who use tobacco in moderation. 
The smoker usually entertains the idea that, in simply 
inhaling the smoke, contact with the active principles of 
tobacco is almost entirely obviated; but this is manifestly 
a mistake. The smoke holds these principles in a 
volatilized or minutely subdivided form, and they im- 
pinge upon all the absorbent vessels of the mouth. 


If any one doubts the nature of the smoke, let him 
take a fine, clean, linen handkerchief, and, holding it to 
the mouth, force the smoke from a cigar through it 
several times. The palpable yellow hue imparted, is due 
to the oil and volatile principles of tobacco held in the 
smoke. A good cigar, chemically considered, should 
contain a large portion of nicotianine, or the true aro- 
matic essence, and a small portion of the poisonous 
nicotin. Different soils impart to the tobacco-leaf these 
That of Cuba and 


some other of the West-India Islands, supplies the rich 


principles in varying proportions. 


aroma in abundance, and but comparatively little nicotin. 
The tobacco from these sources is much sought after by 
smokers in all parts of the world, and the prices paid for 
it are enormous, 


Probably one of the most extraordinary smokers of 
the present age is the distinguished general command- 
ing our armies. Those intimate with him in public and 
private life assert, that at least ten cigars are converted 
into smoke and ashes by the General every day in the 
year. Let us see how much of the poisonous principle 
of tobacco, nicotin, is imbibed in the smoke of these 
cigars. The finest Cuba tobacco contains at least two 
per cent of the alkaloid; and assuming that each cigar 
weighs sixty grains, ten would weigh six hundred grains. 
In this amount of tobacco there would be twelve grains 
of pure crystallizable nicotin. This is volatilized by 
heat, drawn into the mouth along with the other organ- 
ized principles, and a considerable portion mingles with 
the saliva, and impinges upon the exposed mucous sur- 
faces. The twelve grains isolated, made into aqueous 
solution, and taken into the stomachs, or injected into 
the subcutaneous vessels of three strong men, would 
probably, in three or five minutes, deprive them of life. 
A crystal, weighing two grains, placed under the tongue 
of a healthy adult person, and allowed to dissolve and 
become absorbed, would also produce fatal consequences. 
It will be easy for our readers, those who smoke two, 
three, or more cigars a day, to estimate from the above 
calculation how much nicotin they convert into smoke in 
the twenty-four hours. 


We are considering the cigar strictly from a chemical 
point of view, and therefore do not intend to be betrayed 
into the expression of extended or dogmatic opinions 
regarding the hygienic influence of tobacco upon the 
human system. There are plenty of sensational preach- 


ers and reformers who think themselves wise enough to 
enlighten smokers and chewers upon this point. 

It must be confessed that chemists, as well as many : 
others, are puzzled to know how a plant so utterly re- 
pulsive to the natural sense came to possess the power of 
Tt is a still 
greater puzzle, however, to understand how tens ot 


playing the tyrant with human appetites. 


thousands of people, of all classes, ages, and condi- 
tions, are able to masticate, smoke, and snuff the sub- 
stance of the plant, and not suffer-the most serious 
inroads upon the health. It is obvious that all cannot 
use tobacco without much physical disturbance. Upon 
the writer, its use, in any form, even in small quanti- 
ties, is followed by the usual alarming effects of the 
narcotic poisons. 

There is evidently design in the marvellous adjust- 
ment of the chemical atoms which give to the tobacco 
leaf its singular properties. It is unlike any thing else 
which the vegetable kingdom is capable of producing. 
Mankind cannot be persuaded to roll up the leaves o 
any other plant and smoke them, as they do tobacco. 
Neither chemists nor physicians are able to point out 
any very useful purpose to which the plant can be ap- 
plied. The former may go to it for a supply of the 
peculiar alkaloidal principle, nicotin, but this substance 
is only useful in destroying troublesome insects and 
animals. A cheaper and equally potent poison is found 
in the nua vomica, strychnine. In medicine, it serves no 
useful end not obtainable through other agents. It must 
be admitted, that there are many vegetable productions 
which, so far as our knowledge extends, are valueless, 
or which neither contribute to the sustentation of life, or 
ward off disease, or add, in any way, to our well-being 
or happiness. Tobacco, perhaps, should not be ranked 
with them; for, while it in no respect .is essential to 
existence, it does seem to add to the happiness of a large 
portion of mankind. Fight against it as we may, brand 
it as a poison as we certainly musé, still the smoke of a 
million cigars will curl upward every day, and the ex- 
pectorating crowd of chewers will continue to soil our 
carpets, and render our railway cars and hotels almost 
unendurable. R 

eee 
MANUFACTURE OF CHAMPAGNE WINE. 


We left the freshly expressed juice of the grape, the 
must, in the cedlier of the manufactory where it had been 
carried in the barrels into which it was poured from the 
reservoir of the vine-press. Five or six, perhaps seven, 
different wine-growing districts have each contributed 
a supply of their best product. There are probably 
barrels of the juice of the red grapes of Verzenay, 
Bouzy, Ay, and Epernay, and certainly some of the 
white of Cramant, or its neighborhood; for the last, 
having a particularly strong disposition to effervesce, is 
deemed an essential ingredient in the composition of 
what is known by us as champagne wine, the vin mous- 
seux of the French. 

We shall now accompany the must of the various 
vintages, which we have tasted and found of a sickish 
taste, throughout its various natural transformations, 
and the manifold artificial processes to which it is sub- 
jected, until it is finally converted into the pleasing 
and cheering béverage which flows so sparklingly and 
promptly from the champagne bottle. 

After a repose of some weeks, the juices of the various 
vintages are mixed together in a great vat. The fluid 
has already purged itself ¢/ s’est débourbé (it has cleansed 
itself of mud), as the manufacturer says, and flows out 
limpid and almost colorless. That, however, coming 
from the red grape may still have a slight pink hue, like 
the dying reflection of the setting sun in a pure stream; 
while the juice of the white grape retains but the slight- 
est lunar tinge of its yellow color. 

This mixing, or marriage of the different wines, as it is 
called, but which is technically known as a cwvee, is the 
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most important of all the various operations. It was 
the great discovery of the jovial Benedictine monk, Don 
Perignon, to whom, as has already been recorded, we 
are indebted for the existence of champagne wine. There 


is no manufacturer who ever dispenses with making a | 


cuvee, or who even thinks it possible that veritable cham- 
pagne can be made without it. 

The juice of the white grape has not only qualities dis- 
tinct from that of the red; but each variety of the latter 
has its own peculiar properties. The former gives a wine 
which effervesces more strongly, and the red grape gen- 
erally one that has more body, greater fineness, an in- 
tenser spirit, and a more vigorous constitution. These 
qualities, moreover, vary in degree in the separate pro- 
duets of each vineyard, and of different vintages. 5 

Though the manufacturer, with his little instrument. 
called a glucometer (from the Greek yAvaig, sweet, and 
petpov, measure), which he is always using, has a means, 
together with the ordinary methods of analysis of the 
chemist, of testing the quantity of sugar and of other 


tangible constituents, he has to rely solely upon his sense } 


of taste and smell for the detection of the not less im- 
portant but more immaterial properties of his wine. 
What he terms douguet, or perfume and fineness, are 
only to be discerned by the nose, tongue, and palate. 
And how acute must such organs be in the expert taster, 
who, with a sip and a scent, will distinguish the gun- 
flint flavor of the wine of Pierry, in which I, with the 
best will in the world, and with no slight experience, 
could detect nothing but the usual indications of Bac- 
chus, without the faintest suspicion of the presence of 
Mars. 

The manufacturer, having thoroughly made his tests 
by sense and instrument, knows, or thinks he knows, 
the distinctive qualities of each kind of juice, and makes 
his mixture or ewvee accordingly. He thus gets, or tries 
to get, the proper equilibrium of fineness, effervescence, 
body, and spirit, which he believes to be essential to the 
desired result — good champagne. 

The composition of the ewvees varies each year, ac- 
cording to the character of the vintages of the different 
places. If that of Cramant fails, for example, and that 
of Vizy should succeed, the latter is substituted for the 
former, or vice versa. ren 

The products of the different vineyards having been 
poured into the great vat are thoroughly mixed with a 
long pole armed with cross-pieces of wood. This opera- 
tion completed, the fluid is drawn off into hogsheads 
containing each about forty-four gallons, called tonneaux 
de tirage. ‘These are left in the cedlier for a fortnight or 
so, until the combined juices they contain have fermented 
under the influence of the ordinary temperature of the 
air, which is generally warm, the usual period of the 
operation being toward the close of October. 


When, at the end of about fifteen days, the fermenta- 
tion is supposed to have changed nearly one half of the 
; sugar which the liquid naturally contains into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, the tonneaux de tirage are sent into the 
caves or cellars under ground. The cooler temperature 
below arrests the activity of the fermentation. The liq- 
uid'— or the wine we may call it, for it has now much 
of its vitality and spirit—is then left undisturbed until 
January. 

In this month, the wine is tested with the glucometer, 
and the quantity of natural sugar it contains carefully 
ascertained. If it has too much, which seldom or never 
occurs, a less saccharine wine must be mixed with it. 
If it has not enough, which is generally the case, a 
proper quantity of the candied sugar of the cane, and 
never any other, is put into it. All other kinds, even 
the purest white, whether made from cane-juice or beet- 
root, are said to poison the wine, giving it an easily- 
detected nauseous flavor. ‘The sugar being the sole 
source of the carbonic acid gas, as well as of the alco- 
hol of champagne wine, if there should be too litle, 
there will be no effervscence; if there should be too 
much, the strongest bottles would not be strong enough 
to withstand the enormous pressure of the excess of gas 
it would generate. 

A champagne wine properly constituted should con- 
tain at least twenty grammes (310 grs.) of sugar in each 
litre (about two pints), and twelve per cent of alcohol. 
It is rare, however, that wine comes into the world so 
favorably proportioned. Champagne is one of the most 
delicate offsprings of Bacchus, and requires careful nurs- 


_ 


ing, the most gingerly handling, frequent change of air, 
skilful doctoring, and not a little dosing. 

The quantity of natural sugar having been ascertained 
(peser is the technical term applied to the process), and 
if deficient, as is usually the case, the want supplied by 
due proportions of the swere candi of the cane, the wine 
still contained in the hogsheads, or tonneaua de tirage, is 
left in the cave or first cellar under ground. Here it is 
kept, while fermenting gently, until the period of bot- 
tling (tirage en boutetlles). 

This operation commences in April and continues 
until June. The bottles now used are the same from 
which the wine is drunk when finally prepared for 
drinking. The liquid, as it flows from the hogsheads, 
is of an uniform amber color, and has somewhat the 
taste, as well as look, of an unripe hock wine. If of 
superior quality, though still green from youth, it will 
not be unpalatable; if, however, of an inferior grade, it 
will be found rough, bitter, and astringent; and the 


| taster will be satisfied with the slightest sip from the 


little shallow basin of silver, holding about a thimbleful, 
in which it is submitted to his judgment. 

The bottles are filled to within an inch or so of their 
mouths, and then corked. The corks are fastened down 


| with a narrow piece of iron, bent at either end into a 


hook, which catches under the rim which borders the 
mouth of each bottle. This fastening, or agrafe, has the 
advantage over iron wire in being more rapidly applied 
and removed, and in its capability of serving its purpose 
time and again. The corks used are employed for this 
purpose only, and are, though sound, of an inferior 
quality to those contained in the champagne bottles of 
commerce; for, as we shall see, notwithstanding that 
the bottles into which the wine has been originally 
poured are never changed, the corks are. 

The bottles thus filled and corked are laid carefully on 
their sides, and arranged in order in successive lines and 
layers, supported by thin and narrow pieces of oaken 
wood placed horizontally. They thus form, according 
to the number, more or less long, broad, and high heaps 
of the utmost regularity and squareness of angle. In 


| the great manufactories their length may extend many 


hundred feet. Their width is ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet, and their height always within reach of a 
man’s arm. 

When the wine has been properly made and bottled, its 
fermentation goes on vigorously, and generally reaches 
its height in about three weeks. This is a period of 
great anxiety to the manufacturer, and he watches the 


| development of the effervescence with the utmost solic- 


itude. The power of the gas is sometimes so great, that 
it has been known to break bottles capable of resisting 
from twenty-eight to thirty-eight atmospheres, thus over- 
coming an immense force, equal to the pressure of five 
hundred and seventy pounds on each square inch. 


The loss from breakage in consequence of the inor- 
dinate development of gas is sometimes enormous. In 
the years 1857 and 1858, it amounted to twenty-five per 
cent of the whole wine drawn off. Ten per cent is the 
average; and if the manufacturer finds that it falls much 
below this, he becomes fearful that his wine may be 
deficient in effervescence, and prove “stale and un- 
profitable.” The general consumer, who is not dis- 
criminating in his taste, demands from his bottle of 
champagne a great deal of noise and froth; and, as he 
is the chief and most remunerative customer, the manu- 
facturer takes care that he shall have all the explosive 
force possible. The problem, then, with the caterer to 
the popular taste, is to produce the greatest possible 
quantity of gas with the smallest proportion of loss to 
himself by breakage. The gas is easily produced by an 
abundant supply of sugar and the application of heat; 
but the breakage is avoided only by the most vigilant 
nursing. 

When, in the warmer seasons, the manufacturer begins 
to find, in the course of his constant visits, the floors of 
his cellars strewn with unusually numerous fragments of 
glass and wet with wine, he carefully inspects his bot- 
tles, and, finding many of them broken and all seething 
with excessive ferment, he removes them at once to a 
cooler atmosphere. This he finds in his lower and 
deeper cellar, where his wine is promptly placed, and 
its fermentation moderated by the cold. The tempera- 
ture of the lower or second cave, in which the bottles 
now lie, varies from 40° to 45°; while that of the higher 


or first cave, from which they have been remoyed, gen- 
erally ranges between 50° and 55°. 

During the cold seasons, on the other hand, the wine 
may be chilled, and become too torpid to generate the 
quantity of gas required. The bottles, then, are brought 
up from the lower to the higher cave, and frequently to 
the cellier on the ground floor, or even raised to the 
grenier, or highest story of the establishment. In a 
frosty autumn and in the winter, the relative tempera- 
ture of the higher and lower compartments is reversed 
from what it is in a warm spring and in the summer. 
In the former seasons, it is higher above than below; 
while in the latter it is lower. 

The wine is thus carefully nursed for two, three, four 
years, and even more, and during the whole time is more 
or less in perpetual motion. Now it is shifted from cave 
to cave, again to cellier and grenier, and thence back again 
from the highest compartment of the manufactory to its 
lowest depths, only to renew its periodical journeying. 
Thus it passes its restless existence of movement until 
ready for the final transformation which is necessary to 
fit it for its destiny. 

This offspring of Bacchus is like some feeble child of 
humanity who, from his birth, requires the most tender 
care. He is closely watched by nurse and doctor. The 
influence of the vicissitudes of the seasons upon his ten- 
der constitution, more sensible than the thermometer, is 
minutely observed; and each blush of heat or ripple of 
cold is no sooner noticed than the cause is removed. 
Thus fostered, he may attain his full growth, but is still 
so weak and sensible to the changes of temperature, that 
he is forced to travel from one place to another, here 
seeking heat to warm his torpid blood into motion, and 
there cold to check its fevered agitation. He is thus 
kept in constant movement season after season, and finds 
no rest until the present is changed for another existence. 

The wine which is used to make the ordinary cham- 
pagne of commerce is seldom kept more than two years 
after being bottled. The more choice wines of the great 
vintages, only appreciated by connoisseurs, are kept for 
a much longer time. The wine of 1858, now ten years 
old, which is considered the finest ever made, has but 
just reached perfection. Its age, which involves a great 
loss of interest upon the original cost, which was exceed- 
ingly high, renders it necessarily very expensive, and it 
therefore can only be obtained by those willing to pay 
largely. , 

Let us suppose that the wine, whose course of change, 
both natural and artificial, we have followed to its bot- 
tling, is of the average quality of that out of which is 
made most of the champagne sent to our market. Two 
years have now elapsed; and the manufacturer, knowing 
that his wine, being of ordinary quality, will not improve 
by age, and unwilling to incur any further loss by inter- 
est, prepares it for consumption. The wine, before it has 
undergone the various processes of preparation, is called 
brut, or raw. It is highly effervescing, but has a bitter, 
astringent taste, and is not drinkable.— Tomes’s Cham- 
pagne Country. 
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RovuGeE: Its CoMPOSsITION AND Usrs.—In the mechanical 
arts, rouge is used for polishing purposes. It is entirely differ- 
ent from the cosmetic known by the same name, which isa 
vegetable preparation, and used only for the complexion, But 
the rouge used by machinists, watchmakers, and jewellers, is 
wholly a mineral substance. In its preparation, crystals of 
sulphate of iron, commonly known as copperas, are heated in 
iron pots, by which the sulphuric acid is expelled, and the oxide 
of ironremains. Those portions least calcined, when ground, 
are used for polishing gold and silver. These are of a bright 
crimson color. The darker and more calcined portions are 
known as crocus, and are used for polishing brass and steel, 
For the finishing process of the specula of telescopes — usually 
made of iron for large instruments, although lately cast of 
steel— crocus is invaluable; it gives a splendid polish. Lord 
Rosse prefers, for the production of rouge, the peroxide of iron 
precipitated by ammonia from a dilute solution of sulphate of 
iron, which is washed and then compressed until dry. It is 
then exposed to a low red heat, and ground to powder.— 


Scientific American. 
oo 

OILING HARNESS LEATHER.—Oils, when applied to dry 
leather, invariably injure it; and if to leather containing too 
much water, the oil cannot enter. Wet the harness over night 
cover it with a blanket, and in the morning if will be damp ‘and 
supple; then apply neatsfoot oil in small quantities, and with 
so much elbow grease as will insure its disseminating itself 
throughout the leather. A soft, pliant harness is easy to 
handle, and lasts longer than a neglected one, Never use veg- 


etable oils on leather; and among the animal oils, neatsfoot is 
the best. 
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Agriculture, 


CHEMISTRY OF HAYMAKING. 

The succulent grasses that clothe our fields with ver- 
dure are very insignificant vegetable growths in contrast 
with the forest-trees whose huge trunks rise up from the 
hillside and the plain, and darken, with their dense 
foliage, unnumbered acres of our fertile lands. However 
small and fragile may be the blades of grass which shoot 
up in countless thousands from the rich meadows, their 


value to human beings is vastly greater than the more 


imposing and pretentious vegetable structures. How 
prodigious is the money value of our hay crop! How 


essential to the very existence and growth of the country 
is it! 

In the tiny stalk and leaves of the timothy, clover, 
red-top, etc., there are rich juices circulating, which 
have been drawn from the breast of mother earth. 
These juices are the very pabulum of life, "and from 
them, indirectly, we draw our sustenance. If we subject 
to chemical analysis these grasses, we shall find them to 
contain all the essential elements of animal growth. It 
would seemingly require but the slightest modification 
of vital chemical action, to transform these elements into 
different physical forms, and, from the juices of the 
timothy, elaborate the rich kernels of corn or wheat. 
We do not possess the power to modify, or in any way 
successfully interfere with the vital forces of nature; 
and, undoubtedly, it is best that we do not possess this 
power. Had we it, how soon should we introduce con- 
fusion and disorder into the beautiful laws which govern 
vegetable organisms, and from man’s caprices would 
spring unnumbered woes! 

But it is not our intention to follow this line of 
We 
wish to make a few brief observations upon the chem- 


thought, however pleasing or attractive it may be. 


istry of curing hay. Curing hay is, chemically speaking, 
a distillatory or evaporative process. It is doing with 
succulent vegetable substances, what the salt-maker does 
with his saline waters, or the sugar-maker with his 
saccharine juices. The object is to drive off surplus 
waters, which hold the valuable principles in solution; 
to get rid of worthless and interfering substances, and 
retain all the desirable ones. The sugar-maker may 
apply too intense heat or direct flame to his evaporating 
pans, and burn or spoil his products; so the farmer may 
heat his hay too much in the blazing rays of the sun, 
and greatly injure the rich nutrient principles upon 
which its value depends. Certain it is, we cannot con- 
trol all the conditions upon which the production of 
perfectly cured hay depends; but we can control them 
much more decidedly than we do. <A ton of well-cured 
or properly dried hay is worth more in the mow than 
two tons of that which is cut at an improper time and 
cured in an imperfect manner. 

Grass is not generally cut and cured early enough in 
the season. The sugar, the gluten, and starch, are in 
the best condition for preserving, before the ripening of 
the seed commences. The great end and aim of plant- 
The 
periods of inflorescence and seed-bearing are attended 
The deyel- 
opment of the flower to a blade of timothy, is a very 


life is, to reproduce itself, to perfect its seed. 
with a large expenditure of costly material. 


different affair to that of one of the green leaves. The 
former contributes nothing to the general maintenance 
of the plant; the latter is mouth, stomach, and lung. 
Just previous to flowering, the vegetative power is most 
active, and large quantities of starch are being stored up 


ready for use when the pressing occasion arrives to form 


the seed. A tremendous struggle takes place in the 
plant, when the nutritive principle is dissolved by the 
aid of diastase, and transferred to the seed. As soon as 
it is over, signs of exhaustion appear, and the plant dies. 
The time to cut grass is before this culminating point is 
reached, when the nutritive principle pervades every 
part of the stalk and leaf. 

Grass is generally dried too much. The ligneous part 
becomes hard and tough, and animals do not like it any 
better than we like overbaked bread. The nutritive por- 
tions are not so readily eliminated, and the waste is 
much greater in passing through the assimilating organs. 
It is not necessary to dry hay so thoroughly, in order to 
preserve it from putrefactive change in the mow. If the 
weather is clear and warm, it may safely be stored the 
same day it is cut, provided it is not cut in the early 


morning, while loaded with dew. If grass could be 


mown after the dew is gone, and spread upon a dry 
parcel of ground, four or five hours’ exposure to sun and 
air will fit it for the barn. All moisture proceeding from 
dew or rain must be removed. Hay seldom or never 
spoils from the fermentation of its own juices, unless the 
conditions under which it is stored are extremely un- 


favorable. The process of drying or curing in the mow 


proceeds slowly and advantageously if but a part of the 
natural moisture is evaporated in the open air. A pound 
of hay well dried in the mow, is much better than an 
equal amount dried in the fierce rays of the sun. 

If farmers will observe more carefully, and learn a few 
simple facts in regard to the important labor of hay- 
making, they can secure the crop more expeditiously, at 
less expense, and obtain it of far better quality. Let 
them venture more. Don’t be afraid of spoiling hay by 
storing, if partially cured, and not wet from rain or dew. 
These suggestions are drawn from experience, and are 


worthy of regard. 
—— i 


LAKESIDE FARM. 


The beautiful scenery and rural attractions about us 
being now in the height of their loveliness, charm every- 
body who can be charmed by such things. A walk for 
observation among the beauties which surround us might 
more properly be called a ramble, the scenes it opens 
being so romantic and inspiring. One of the pleasantest 
locations in the vicinity is Lakeside Farm, bordering on 
the north-western shore of Kenoza Lake, and owned by 
Dr. J. R. Nichols. This farm now embraces what were 
several small estates, and contains about eighty-one 
acres. Since it has been under its present management, 
portions of it have been brought into a high state of cul- 
tivation, and all parts of it have been subject to a system 
of trimming, pruning, and general improvement, so that 
its entire area presents visible signs of renovation, 
culture, and adornment. Portions of it which were too 
wet for cultivation have been reclaimed by under-drain- 
ing and dressing, so that they now constitute the most 
valuable part of the farm. On different portions of this 
farm may be seen the effects of the popular fertilizers, 
which are worthy of observation by those engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. The compost which receives the 
indorsement of the Doctor, as the best in use, is com- 
posed of equal parts of bone-dust and wood ashes. On 
this farm are about five hundred apple-trees, nearly all 
of which are now fruit-bearing; about three hundred 
pear-trees, and a vineyard of six hundred Concord grape- 
vines, from three to five years old; they are looking 
remarkably thrifty. This vineyard has a south-westerly 
slope, and is exceedingly promising. On the farm is 
some very fine full-blooded Jersey stock; two heifers 
among them, two years old, and a Jersey calf six weeks 
old, are worth a visit there to see. For one of these 
heifers, three hundred dollars has been offered and 
refused. 

In the grove, by the side of the lake, is a rustic cottage 
for summer accommodation; and on the northerly shore, 
near the Amesbury road, in the midst of an oak grove, 
such as were once the delight of Druids, is a stone house, 


- 


with spacious piazza, and finished with ample con- _ 


veniences for cooking and the enjoyment of a retreat 
from summer’s heat. At this point, the shore of the lake 
has been much improved, and a wharf built, extending 
forty feet into the lake. The scenery from this point is 
very beautiful. While here, one of the most brilliant 
sunset scenes was witnessed, embracing the mingling of 
the lingering rays of the setting sun with the approach- 
ing shade of evening on hillside and grove, united with 
the spanning of the arch above with an intensely bril- 
liant rainbow, whose hues were so strongly reflected in 
the clear waters of the lake below, as to form a perfect 
illuminated wheel, the whole uniting in a picture which, 
for beauty and singularity, will scarcely be met with 
again in a lifetime.— Haverhill Publisher. 


<a 
AGRICULTURAL LABORERS OF PrussIA,—M. Emile de 
Laveleye has just contributed an article to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in which an interesting account is given of 
the progress made by Prussia during fifty years of peace. 
Writing on agriculture, he points out that nearly all the 
land-owners cultivate their own estates; except for de- 
tached portions, renting is the exception. They are, 
therefore, retained in the country by the care of their 
own interests; for nothing more imperiously requires 
the eye of a master than rural industry. It is true, they 
are aided by a class of employees who are not found in 
any other country. They are educated young men be- 
longing to families in a good position, often just leaving 
an agricultural college, who remain for a certain time on 
some large estate, to initiate themselves in the practical 
direction of one of their own. This novitiate is an 
ancient custom still preserved in many trades. Thus, 
frequently, the son of a rich hotel-keeper wlll not hesi- 
tate to enter another hotel as butler or waiter (Kellner), 
to be initiated into all the details of the service over 
which he will one day have to preside. When any one 
visits the farms (Rittergutter), he is astonished to see | 
as superintendent the son of a banker, a baron, or a rich 
land owner. These young people drive a cart or guide 
the plough. At noon, they return, groom their horses, 
and then go and dress themselves and dine at the owners’ 
table, to whom they are not inferior, either in instrue- 
tion, birth, or manners. After the meal, they resume 
their working dress, and return, without any false shame, 
to their rustic occupation. Thus we find in feudal 
Prussia a trait of manners suited to the democratic 
society of the United States, and which hereafter will 
become general. In France, in England especially, a 
young man of the upper class would believe his dignity 
compromised in performing the work of a farm laborer. 
— Paris Correspondent of Land and Water. 


How TO PRESERVE FRUIT-TREES FROM THE MIcE, — Thou- 
sands of young trees are destroyed annually by those little 
pestiferous scamps. They seldom fail to give me their compli- 
ments, and in such a manner, too, as to nettle my temper just 
a little. I have wrapped my trees with paper and twine, 
ploughed the ground late in autumn, and cleaned the grass 
carefully away from around the trees; yet those little thieves 
steal into my orchard and garden, and very coolly girdle my 
choicest trees. I put my wits to work, to devise some sure 
remedy that would be cheap and quickly done. Take equal 
parts of pine-tar and fish-oil, mix together thoroughly by 
warming, then take a brush and put on the trees close to the 
ground and twelve or fifteen inches up around the body. It 
will not injure the trees, and there will be no more trouble 
with mice. I tried the experiment on filty trees last winter, 
and it worked like a charm, My trees never were more thrifty 
than during the present season, 

TRANSPLANTING IN THE NIGHT.—A gentleman anxious to 
ascertain the effect of transplanting at night, instead of in the 
day, made an experiment, with the following result: He trans- 
planted ten cherry-trees while in bloom, commencing at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and transplanting one each hour, until 
one in the morning. Those transplanted during daylight shed 
their blossoms, producing little or no fruit; while those planted . 
during the darker portions maintained their condition fully. 
He did the same with ten dwarf pear-trees, after the fruit was 
one-third grown. ‘Those transplanted during the day shed 
their fruit; those transplanted during the night perfected their 
crop, and showed no injury from having been removed. With 
each of these trees, he remoyed some earth with the roots. 
The incident is fully vouched for; and, if a few more similar 
experiments produce the same result, it will be a strong argu- 
ment to horticulturists, gardeners, and fruit-growers, to do 
such work entirely at night. 


| 
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_ around the beds at night. 
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LIGHTING RAILROAD CARS WITH KEROSENE. 


We present below an extract from the report of the 
railroad committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
regarding the testimony taken before them upon the 
use of kerosene in railroad cars, and also the new law 


enacted by the Legislature. 


“This testimony was very important, as showing that 
the excitement the past year in regard to the use of ker- 
osene lamps in cars was entirely without foundation. 
Dr. Nichols, the well known chemist, and editor of the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, testified, that kerosene oil 
of the legal standard, viz., such as would uot take fire 
below 110° Fahrenheit, could not explode, and was as 
safe as candles; that it could be easily tested ; and that 
with such kerosene there was a positive assurance of 
safety. He further stated, that for many years he had 
experimented with burning fluids, and did not believe 
a serious accident ever occurred from kerosene which 
would stand the fire test of 110°. 

It was also proved before the committee, by letters or 
telegrams from the officers of the roads, that in every 
instance where life had been lost by the burning of cars, 
the fire caught from the stoves, and that candles were 
used for lighting. ‘These were the accidents on the 
Pennsylvania road, on the Erie road, and-at Angola. 
In all the other instances in which cars were burned, but 
not attended by loss of life, in some of which kerosene 
was used for lighting, the fires were believed to have 
been caught by the stoves, or by sparks from the stove 
or engine, except in one instance, where a lamp for gen- 
erating gas from benzine was the cause. In no single 
instance was a car set on fire, nor was the fire in any 
way caused or increased by the use of kerosene. These 
included the cars burned on the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern; Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy; Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago; and a branch,of the Erie road; 
making, with the others named, seven cases of the burn- 
ing of cars, five of which were from stoves, one from 
sparks, and one from a gas-generating lamp; but not 
‘one from kerosene. 

It was also shown by the roads leading from Boston, 
most of which were represented before the committee by 
their officers or by letters, that each road had used from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty kerosene lamps in 
their cars for several years, and had never had the least 
accident from them. They stated, that they took care to 
procure the best kerosene oil; and some of them tested 
every barrel of oil which they purchased. Experiments 
were made with Tagliabue’s pyrometer before the com- 
mittee, showing that kerosene oil below the legal stand- 
ard of 110° could at once be detected, and that any 
person could easily test the oil in a tew moments, and 
ascertain exactly its quality or fire test. 

After a full and thorough investigation, the railroad 
committee reported the following judicious bill, and it 
was adopted by the Legislature : — 


THE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS CONCERNING THE 
LIGHTING OF RAILROAD CARS, 


Sect. 1.—No passenger cars on any railroad in this 
Commonwealth shall hereafter be lighted by naphtha or 
any illuminating oil made from coal or petroleum, or 
any illuminating oil made in part of naphtha, or coal, 
or petroleum oil, or any other illuminating oil which will 
ignite at a temperature of less than 110° Fahrenheit, to 
be ascertained by the application of Tagliabue’s or some 
other approved instrument. 

Sect. 2.— Any railroad corporation which shall violate 
the provisions of this act shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, to be recovered to the 
use of the Commonwealth by indictment. — Approved 
June 4, 1868. 
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To Krrr orr Mosavurtors.— As the mosquito plague 
is to be upon us soon again, it may be convenient to 
many persons to know how to conduct a successful 


defence against their intolerable attacks. 


Of the various remedies proposed, none are so efflica- 
cious as the use of mosquito netting in the windows and 
But, as this is not always 


practicable or convenient, we must resort to other means 
for bidding defiance to our enemies. Of these, the best 
is the smoke produced by burning a small quantity of 
what is technically called ‘‘ Persian Insect Powder.” 
This consists of the powdered flowers, and perhaps 
young stems and leaves, of a plant known to botanists as 
Pyrethrum carneum, a kind of camomile cultivated largely 
in Germany, resembling the common garden camomile 
in many of its properties, and of which all the various 
“insect,” “magnetic,” and ‘fly’ powders are wholly or 
entirely composed. For use against mosquitoes, a small 
quantity —about what could be heaped upon an old- 
fashioned silver dollar, if any of our readers remember 
the size of that coin—is placed, at bed-time, on a plate, 
and the top of the heap touched with a lighted match 
until it shows a red coal. The mass will then smoulder 
gradually away, filling the room with a light smoke, 
which narcotizes the mosquitoes, and keeps them quiet 
for several hours, after which it may be necessary to 
repeat the operation. The evolution of the smoke will 
be facilitated by stirring the burning powder from time 
to time, so as to seeure perfect combustion, although this 
is not absolutely essential. The powder may be also 
twisted up in a light cylinder of paper, and burnt in that 
form. Its use as described, against mosquitoes, gnats, 
etc., has long been known to the Chinese aud Tartars, 
who mould it into sticks and burn in their tents and 
dwellings, which would, in many cases, be uninhabitable 
without it. The same substance, in its powdered state, 
is also used to great advantage in preventing the attacks 
of roaches, bedbugs, fleas, ants, etc., and in keeping flies 
off the dining-tables. It is perfectly harmless to man- 
kind, and may be eaten as freely as camomile, and the 
smoke is not at all injurious. This latter, it may be 
mentioned in addition, has much the same effect on flies 
as on mosquitoes—not destroying them, but merely 
throwing them into a stupor. — Druggists’ Circular. 
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WHOLE-MEAL BREAD. 


Sir, — Allow me to add to your article on bread, in last 
week’s Lancet, my experience of the use of bran in mak- 
ing it. 

I boil the bran first for an hour and a half or two 
hours. I have used it thus prepared. I have used the 
bran tea without the bran. I have tried both ways, with 
brewer’s yeast and with home-made baking-powder (a 
teaspoonful to a pound of flour), with complete success, 
making most delicious and wholesome bread. I use sec- 
onds flour; and for baking-powder, I mix the bran, well 
strained, with the flour, powder, and salt, before adding 
the bran tea, all quite cold. 

To make Baking-Powder : — Carbonate of soda, six 
parts; tartaric acid, four parts; fine sugar, two parts; 
salt, one part. 


March 2d, 1868. A Doctor’s WIFE. 


HOME-MADE BREAD. 


Srr,—In your impression of the 4th instant, Paterfa- 
milias makes inquiry for the best method of making 
bread without yeast, and the proportion of ingredients 
used in the process. I submit the following, which 
gives satisfaction to many: Take of flour three pounds ; 
Howard’s bicarbonate of soda, nine drachms; hydro- 
chloric acid (sp. gr. 1.16), eleven drachms and a half; 
water, about twenty-five fluid ounces. Mix the soda 
with the flour, and add the acid to the water. 

Brown Bread.— White meal, three pounds; Howard’s 
bicarbonate of soda, ten drachms; hydrochloric acid (sp. 
gr. 1.16), twelve drachms and a half; water, twenty- 
eight fluid ounces. Mix as above. 


REMARKS. — The above we find in the London Lancet 
of a recent date. We are surprised that the editors 
should publish a formula involving the use of hydro- 
chloric acid, and not caution their readers against the 
use of the impure commercial articles. The ordinary 
acid would be positively poisonous to use in bread-mak- 
ing, and must never be employed. No better or more 
healthful effervescent can be used than this acid associ- 
ated with bicarb. of soda, if a chemically pure article is 
procured. By the action of the acid on the soda, pure, 


clean salt and carbonic acid result, and these are entirely 


unobjectionable. If the pure acid could always be found, 
and if it was not quite so corrosive and unpleasant in its 
nature, we should strongly recommend this method of 
bread-making; but these objections can hardly be over- 
come, and therefore the process is unworthy of attention. 
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InpDIA-RUBBER.—India-rubber is soluble in ether, in 
naphtha, and other liquids. A rubber cement made 
with turpentine dries with great difficulty, and, like 
most turpentine varnishes, is very “‘tacky;” but that 
made with naphtha dries quickly. India-rubber naph- 
tha cement was first used, we believe, by Charles Mack- 
intosh, of Glasgow, for making waterproof coats, which 
were called “ Mackintoshes,” after the inventor. The 
folds of cloth were cemented double, leaving the nat- 
ural surface on the outside, and the cement was con- 
fined between the duplicate pieces. Such clothes had 
an unpleasant odor, and were but little used. The dis- 
covery of rendering the rubber plastic by kneading it 
with heated rollers, so as to avoid the use of solvents 
entirely, was a grand improvement in making india- 
rubber goods. This discovery, together with the use of 
sulphur, and the treatment of the goods by high heat, 
are American inventions which have been the means of 
greatly benefiting and extending the useful arts through- 
out the whole world. 


peels 
How to Make Goop CemENT WALKs. — Having pre- 
viously graded and rolled the ground, heat your tar very 
hot, and with a long-handled dipper begin at one end of 
a pile of quite coarse gravel, pouring on the tar, quickly 
shovelling over and over so as to mix thoroughly. Cover 
the ground two and a half or three inches deep with the 
tarred gravel, and then roll. Clean the roller with a 
broom as you proceed. Then put on a layer of finer 
tarred gravel one and a half inches thick, and roll. Then 
sprinkle the surface with hot tar, spreading the tar with 
a broom; finally, cover the surface with a light coat of 
fine sand, and your walk is complete, ready for use. It 
will improve in hardness by age. Provide portable tar 
kettles, screens, a roller not very heavy, and tools for 
systematic work, and you can hardly fail to derive sat- 

isfaction. 
— 

SODA-WATER SYRUPS. 
STRAWBERRY SYRUP. 

Strawberry jam...ceeeeseceeeeeseeeceeceeceeeesld pints. 
Simple syrup -s++eeeeeeceeeeerecs seeee vision see sie h Piltse 
Cochineal coloring «...++-+++se+seeseeeeeeed 02. Or Q.S. 
Solution citric acid (2 0z. to pint) ...---.. 340z. or Q 8. 

VANILLA SYRUP. 
Fluid extract vanilla.......sseeceeeecsccceceeceeeeld OZ. 
Simple Syrup +-++eeeeceeeee sees seeeeeeeeeeeeeeel gallon, 


GINGER SYRUP. 
Simple syrup ..-+eseeeeeereeeeceeeeereeeereeeeel gallon. 
Tincture ginger, 4 oz. or fluid extract --...-+.+-+---1 oz. 
Pincture capsicum. ..+.+seeeeeeeeereeeceeeeeeeeel dram. 
SASSAFRAS SYRUP. 
Simple syrup --+++eseeeeeeeeee ococccessecceccoel gallon. 
Tincture of oil sassafras «...seccccssccescceel OF OF Q.S. 
ROSE SYRUP. 
Simple syrup-eeeseereeeeceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeel gallon. 
ROS WALCr cc cccccscscccccccccstensecececccoscceseS OLe 


et Oi 


SODA-WATER CREAMS. 
NECTAR. 

Cream and sweet milk, equal parts..........---§ gallon. 
White sugar ..+eseseceecee cee cenceeeseeeeeeeeed pounds. 

Dissolve the sugar, and add 
Fluid extract vanilla.......se+ececeseeeeeeed 02, or QS. 
Cochineal coloring «.+++++++++++++eeee-eeeel 02. or Q.S. 

Stir well and strain through flannel. This article, as 
well as the two succeeding ones, preserve well if kept 


cold. 
ORANGE CREAM. 


Cream and milk, equal parts «--++-++++++++++++-3 gallon. 
White sugar -.--- Noes Meietajsdaisalelt ee wetvelerensiee 0) POUTGHS 
Dissolve as before, and add 

Old bitter orange, (dissolved in a little strong 

alcohol) ..ssseseceeesescecsecccecccceeeeee 15 drops. 
Tincture Curcuma ....ssecececceceseeeeeeeQ. 5. to color. 

LEMON CREAM. 

Same as above, except for oil, use oil lemon, and add 
less coloring. 
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(c= Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, with ad- 
vance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 
For five subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope; for twenty- 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of ‘‘Stockhart’s 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred subscribers we will send a complete set of chemicals, 
together with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, ete., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

(=~ Physicians, students, clerks in drug-stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 

Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal, 


NUMBER ONE OF VOLUME THIRD, 


We present to our readers, in this issue, Number One of 
Vol III. of the Journal of Chemistry. It is largely made 
up of original articles, all of which, we hope, will prove 
of interest to our readers We give up ten pages to 
reading matter, but we do not promise but eight in future 
numbers, which is one more than we have hitherto 
afforded. We need to place several pages at the disposal 
of our advertising friends, in order to meet increased 
expense in publication. But slight modifications in the 
general appearance of the Jowrnal have been made, as it 
has seemed to meet the full approval of its patrons 
during the past year. The only complaints that have 
reached us, have been, that it was not large enough, and 
its visits too infrequent. If we continue to prosper, there 


will be time enough in the future to remedy these defects. 
— > 


(> The Journal has received large accessions to its 
patrons, since the June number was issued, and we print 
an edition of this, the first number of Vol. III., which 
will be read by at least twenty-five thousand readers. The 
zeal manifested in our belialf, and the kindness extended 
to us by hundreds of friends in all sections of the coun- 
try, deserve our grateful recognition. We hope to make 


the paper worthy of their continued interest and support. 


{> The long article upon the “‘ Manufacture of Cham- 
pagne Wine,” on the third page, must not be neglected 
by the reader because it is long. It is written in an 
exceedingly interesting and racy style, and gives a better 
and truer account of some of the preliminary steps in 


wine-making, than we have ever seen. 


> We are acquainted with the lady advertising in this 
number of the Journal, for situation as teacher; and we 
take pleasure in saying that she is abundantly qualified 
to discharge the duties of teacher to those who may 
require her services. 


. 
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WATER SUPPLY-PIPES, 


Several months ago, in some remarks upon service- 
pipes for water, we took decided ground against the em- 
ployment of those constructed of two different metals, 
one or both of which, through corrosive action, afford 
poisonous salts soluble in water. The remarks were 
intended particularly to apply to the tin-lined lead pipe, 
which has been highly commended by scientific gentle- 
men and the press during the past two or three years. 
The views expressed regarding this variety 0° pipe at 
tracted much attention, and provoked some feeling on 
the part of those interested in the manufacture and sale 
of the article. At the time, we did not know the name 
o} he inventor, or manufacturer; and we neither enter- 


tained nor expressed a doubt of the entire integrity of 
purpose of these parties, or those engaged in its intro- 
duction. The pipe, we believe, has the indorsement of 
Prof. Silliman and other distinguished chemists in vari- 
ous parts of the country. We are sorry to be compelled 
to express dissent from the views of these gentlemen 
regarding the safety and utility of the pipe in question; 
The 


question of the employment of proper water supply- 


but duty to our readers and ourselves demands it. 


pipes is one of the highest importance to mankind, and 
is too intimately connected with the health and lives of 
thousands to allow palpably unsafe or doubtful devices 
to pass into general use with their defects unchallenged 
or unexplained. In the conduct of the Journal, we think 
our readers will bear us out in saying, that we have 
never allowed interest to stand in the way of duty, and 


we trust we never shall. 


We take the ground, in regard to this pipe, that instead 
of its being safer, it may, under certain circumstances 
very liable to occur, become much more dangerous than 
that constructed entirely of lead. It is a well under- 
stood fact among practical, well-informed chemists, that 
metals differing in crystalline structure, when placed to- 
gether in acid liquids, or even in common water, are, by 
peculiar galvanic action, rapidly oxidized, disintegrated, 
or destroyed. ‘his is a law common to all the oxidizable 


metals. 


It follows, if we place lead and tin in juxtaposition, 
with access of water, one or both of the metals will 
suffer from rapid corrosion. In laboratory experiments, 
we have found the tin, under certain conditions, to suffer 
most, but invariably the lead decomposition was greatly 
augmented by the association. The impression prevails, 
to a considerable extent, that pure tin pipe is practically 
indestructible when placed in the ground for conveying 
water. This is certainly an error. We have had a sec- 
tion of tin pipe in our possession which was corroded 
through and through, and yet it had been in use but six 
months. This occurred in the city of Manchester, N.H. 
Lead is not so readily acted upon as tin, under the ordi- 
nary conditions of exposure to which service-pipes are 
subjected. The safety in the use of tin pipes does not 
consist in any peculiar exemption from corrosive action, 
but in the harmlessness of the resultant oxides or car- 
bonates. If tin was indestructible in contact with mov- 
ing water, and the coating placed upon the interior of 
lead pipes absolutely perfect at all points, it would cer- 
tainly be a most desirable invention. A family using 
water flowing through a tin-lined lead pipe from a well, 
or from the main of a city or town aqueduct, is exempt 
from danger so long as the lining remains perfect. But if, 
from defective soldering, or cracks, or breaks in the lin- 
ing, or from corrosive action, water contact is made with 
the lead, then alas for the family! Electrical currents 
commence to flow between the metals; disintegration 
goes on rapidly, and lead-poisoning is almost certain to 
result.. A lead. pipe, under these-cireumstances, would 


be much safer. 


A physician, in a town contiguous to the city, recently 
brought to us a section of tin-lined lead pipe, taken from 
the well of a patient suffering from lead poisoning, which 
perfectly illustrates the position here taken. In placing 
the pipe in position, it had been bent at right angles at a 
point near the water, and the plumber, in attaching the 
pump above, had allowed a portion of solder to drop 
through the pipe, lodging directly at the angle, or bend. 
Speedy corrosion commenced at this point, promoted by 
galvanic action. ‘The lining was*perforated, and lead- 
poisoning of a marked character resulted. No such 


results would probably have followed, if the pipe had 
been wholly of tin or of lead. Precisely the same evil 
is met with in the use of the metallic double-lined ice- 
water pitchers. The lining of these vessels is often 
made of dissimilar metals, and the parts joined together 
with solder into which lead enters as a constituent. Very 
shortly the thin film of deposited silver is worn off upon 
the interior; by water contact, galvanic action promotes 
corrosive action, and the water becomes poisonous. Pwre — 
water acts much more energetically upon lead and other 
metals than the ordinary kinds, and hence the action is 
greatly promoted by the ice-water, which is very nearly 
as pure as that which is distilled. 

We think our readers cannot fail to understand the 
force of our objections to tin-lined lead pipes. They are 
conclusive to our own mind, although we may stand 
alone in entertaining them. But we are not alone. One 
of the most thorough practical chemists and electricians 
in this city has expressed to us his full agreement in our 
views and theory; and we think the distinguished scien- 
tific gentlemen who have so fully indorsed the invention 
will, upon further experiment and more mature reflec- 


tion, coincide with us also. 
> 
DR. RICHARDSON AND NITROUS OXIDE. 


A recent number of the London Lancet contains a 
report of remarks made by Dr. Richardson at the Med- 
ical Society, regarding the employment of nitrous oxide 
gas as an anesthetic agent. The Doctor unqualifiedly 
condemned its use, stating that “it is the most danger- 
ous of all the substances that have been applied for the 
It had caused death 
in the human subject; and on animals it was so fatal, 


production of general anesthesia. 


that with the utmost delicacy in its use, it was a critical 
task thoroughly to narcotize an animal with the gas with- 
out actually destroying life.” Now this is certainly very 
important information, if true. Nitrous oxide has prob- 
ably been administered a thousand times in this country 
where it has once in England, and we have not heard of 
a well authenticated case of death resulting from its use. 
It has been in the hands of empirics and charlatan “lec- 
turers” for years, who have perambulated the country 
exhibiting its exhilarating effects to crowds of people, 
and but few, if any, cases of serious injury have been 
reported. One of these “exhibitors,” who travelled with 
it for six years, informed us that he had administered it 
to ten thousand people himself without producing perma- 
nent unpleasant effects in a single instance. Our den- 
tists are daily, hourly using it all over the country; and 
if it were so deadly in its influence, we certainly should 
have learned of its dangers and condemned it long before 
Dr. Richardson’s dogmatic opinions were presented to 
the London Medical Society. ; 

There is a jealousy manifested by certain men and 
cliques which is entirely unworthy of the votaries of true 
science. It is being continually manifested, more par- 
ticularly upon the other side of the water, and would be 
ridiculous, were it not calculated to lead to grave errors 
and evils, and to the debasement of science. We are 
not now advocating the claims of nitrous oxide gas as 
an anesthetic, but simply calling attention to the absurd 
statements of Dr. Richardson, But few of our readers - 
will fail to remember that he is the prominent represent- 
ative of discoveries in the line of new anesthetic agents. 
It is evident his researches have not qualified him to 
speak fairly or correctly of the nitrous oxide, first dis- 
covered to possess anesthetic properties by Dr. Wells, 
of Hartford, an American dentist. If surgeons and med- 


ical gentlemen had promptly believed his statements ‘ 
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regarding the tetrachloride of carbon, and extensively | lines finer than this (1-79000 of an inch) is a matter of | be replaced by oxygen. The sunbeam has enabled the 
used it, what an immense amount of mischief would | faith rather than of sight.” ‘Three years later, Dr. Car- | plant to absorb the carbonic acid, to withdraw and retain 
hive resulted. No more dangerous agent to be breathed | penter substituted 1-85000; and three years later still, | the carbon, and to give back the oxygen to the air. 
into human lungs could hardly have been devised; and, | 1-84000. Prof. Bailey, of West Point, claimed to have | When the plant is consumed, either by combustion in 
from what we know of the bichloride of methyl, we are | seen lines as close together as 1-100000 of an inch; while | our furnaces, or by respiration in our bodies, this oxygen 
almost prepared to say the same of that also. Exhibi- | Messrs. Harrison and Solitt, of Hull, England, asserted | combines once more with the carbon, and develops 
tions of prejudice or jealousy in matters connected with | that they had measured lines on the diatom, amphi-| energy, which appears as mechanical force in our 
progress in science are, of all human weaknesses, the | plewra pellucida, as fine as 120,000 to 130,000 to the | engines, and as muscular force in our bodies. 


most to be regretted. inch. Messrs. Sullivant and Wormly, after numerous| In the summer, when more sunshine than we need is 


eo experiments, stated, in 1861, that lines on the Nobert’s | poured upon the earth, a part of it is absorbed by the 
HOW TO TEST THE POWER OF MICROSCOPES. test plate closer together than 1-78000 of an inch, can | leaves of plants, and, by the decomposition of carbonic 
not be separated by the modern objective; but in 1865-6, | acid, builds up the varied forms of vegetable life. The 
As satisfactory a way, if it were practicable, as any we | Max Schultz separated the lines as close as 1-90000. fields and the forests thus become vast storehouses of 
can suggest at present for instruments of the highest} Jy our own country, in 1863, Messrs. Greenleaf and | force which has been gathered from the sunbeam. And 
power, would be to take 1,000 human hairs of average | gtodder, of Boston, saw the lines 90,000 to the inch. In| when we burn these vegetable products for fuel, or use 

_ diameter and lay them side by side on a bit of glass, | 1867, Dr. Woodward, of Washington, resolved Nobert’s | them as food, the light, heat, and muscular force devel- 
touching one another. They would occupy the space of | band of 90,000 to the inch. He afterwards got 101,000 | oped, are only the re-appearance, in another forrh, of the 
one inch. Having thus arranged them, very carefully | Recently both Messrs. Greenleaf and Stodder, with a| sunlight which the plants absorbed while growing. 
remove ten of the hairs, which will leave ten vacant | Tolles’s 1-6 immersion microscope, saw satisfactorily | Every golden ray which illumined the leaves through all 
spaces, each 1-1000 of an inch wide, or in all 1-100 of an| Nobert’s band of 112,000 to the inch, thereby ‘“establish- | the summer days during which they were outspread to 
inch. Now, with the utmost precision, arrange the re-| ing the fact of the visibility of such lines, contrary to the | the sunlight, is given back in this chemical metamor- 
maining 990 hairs so as to occupy the whole space of an | theory of the physicists.” phosis. All the varied life and activity of the animal 
inch, and be equidistant from each other. If this part! Wonderful as the above facts in reality are, what is | creation is nothing but transmuted sunshine. The flight 
of the experiment be successfully done, no two of the | <tij] more surprising is, that these bands of Nobert’s can | of the bird through the air, and the sweet song which he 
hairs will touch each other; but the whole series will be | j» photographed, and their images can be counted to the | pours from his throat, are alike sunbeams that have 
separated by a very, very minute space, each from its | number of 60,000 to the inch. With what kind of a point | undergone this magic change. The steam-engines that 


neighbor. The space which separates each two hairs does Nobert mark his lines, and how is that point moved ? do the work of a thousand men in our manufactories, or 


will be the 1-990 of the space which was left vacant by propel our cars and steamships over land and sea, all 
removing the ten hairs; that is, the 1-990 of 1-100 of an derive their giant strength from the sunlight, and from 
inch, or 1-99000 of an inch. THE ORIGIN OF FORCE, that alone. 


Now apply your microscope, and see if you can distin- if J : SE hana : } x { 
ne pply y a aap a ay 4 Patee last! ienus. of tthe: Journaljiwe, discussed. tha And we must bear in mind that this process of gather 
uish the spaces between the hairs. ou can, it proves q 7 Suet ae force fiom the sunbeams has ie 4 . 

g P a Raat p question, “What is Force?” Let us now inquire after ing force from the sunbeams has been going on for ages 

two things: first, that you are a good experimenter; and iis orig All the anthracite and bituminous coal dug out of the 

second, that you have one of Tolles’s, or Powell and Le- ei of . d ; yas str Fesretatl qa ree 
, u Nos If left to itself, chemical affinity would soon bring all earth. is the petrified vegetation of. a period so remote 
land’s best instruments, or one that is just as good. ; 2 that it transcends our finite thoughts to conceive. 

De tey curr “ y : . unlike atoms together, and lock them up in compounds ; 
But we dare say the experimenter might find the pro- ; A ; Millions upon millions of years before the earth became 

: : ; is cohesion would bring together all the particles of these 

cess of arranging the hairs tedious and difficult; and we 


would therefore inform him, that F. A. Nobert, of Barth, J } 
would draw into one great mass all these solids, and 


Pomerauia, has, for this purpose, ruled, on glass, a series ree ; beds of coal are the remains. Through countless ages, 
hold them in its iron grasp; while the heat developed by 


: ; : tk velling-place of man, tl flourished stran d 
compounds, and lock them up in solids; and gravity NL nae Si mea oti ng neh gh ale a i 


luxuriant forms of plant-life, of which these immense 


of parallel lines so fine and close together, that in some 3 , 4 the sunbeams which shone upon that former creation 
: : : ; all these forces would be radiated into space, and our 
of his bands ninety of these lines occupy the space of a sin- E have been shut up in the dark depths of the earth; and 
c oS ene : i earth finally become one dreary waste, silent, cold, and 
gle hair, though, in his very coarsest bands, the lines ee . , | when now we burn the black mass of coal, we are only 
Y dead. What, then, is the source of all the energy which ; 
have abundance of room, there being only fourteen of | | cpanel a releasing the rays from their long imprisonment. The 
is thus manifesting itself in protean forms? 


them in the space of one hair’s diameter. light and heat are the very light and heat that were 

The lines are ruled in little groups called bands, sev- Pete obs oritnat thayenergs dexslened)by erally) poured upon a pre-Adamite world. What a miracle of 
eral of such bands being on the same plate of glass, and and seen in the winds, the rain, and the rivers. The Divine power and of Divine providence have we here! 
of different scales or degrees of fineness. These bands atmosphere on each side of the equator is an immense Dhesveryitive dliatiwarina us to-day’ wie kindlad abthe 
themselves, composed of the finest imaginable lines, are wheels tue: side of this when] next the. equator i¢ eon; fountain of the sun, infinite ages before the first man was 
nearly invisible to most eyes, inasmuch as they occupy tinually expanded by the heat of the sun, and thus made created. The only. form, of,eneray-known to ua-which 
the space of half a hair, or 1-2000 of an inch. Such a lighter The) colder, jandy heavier side. is, in, they polar does not come to the earth in the sunbeam, is that devel- 
plate was used by Messrs. Sullivant and Wormly in their regions, where it is pulled down by gravity; and thus oped by the ebb and flow of the tidal wave. This wave 
experiments, and had upon it thirty groups of different the wheel is made to turn round and round. Were it not is dragged round the earth mainly by the attraction of 
scales, the coarsest being ruled to 1-1000 of a Paris line, for the heat of the sun, it would soon come to rest. the moon; and, since it is drawn from east to west, while 


and the finest to 1-8000, a Paris line being .088815 of an| Again: The heat of the sun evaporates the waters of | the earth is turning from west to east, it acts as a brake 
English inch, or a little less than one tenth. “The whole | the ocean, and, in the form of vapor, they are swept} ypon the earth’s rotation. This energy, then, is devel- 
thirty bands occupied a little more than 1-50 of an inch. | round by this great wheel till they come to colder oped at the expense of the earth’s motion on its axis, 
Such minuteness is almost inconceivable. regions, where they are condensed and fall as rain, and 


and, of course, tends to retard that motion. This effect 


But are there any microscopes that can separate these | flow back to the ocean in the rivers. is so slight, however, that the observations of thousands 
infinitesimal divisions of space, and make them visible ? It is the heat of the sunbeam, then, which gives rise | of years have not served to make it appreciable. 

Mr. Charles Stodder, of Boston, in an exceedingly | to these unceasing manifestations of the force of gravity. We hare by no means exhausted this interesting sub- 
interesting article in the American Naturalist for April,| The energy of chemical affinity which shows itself in ject, We have given but a hurried glance at a few of its 
1868, informs us that Prof. Quecket asserted, “that no heat, light, and muscular force, is, as we have seen, aspects and its suggestions, and, at some future day, we 
achromatic had yet (1855) been made capable of sepa- | developed by its action between oxygen and carbon. | may discuss gathers no less wonderful and striking. 
rating lines closer together than 1-75000 of an inch.” How are these elements separated from their combina- 9 


Mr. Ross found it ‘impossible to ascertain the position | tion in carbonic acid, so that they cau be re-united by| Lancrine tHe GuMS IN CHILDREN. — Dr. F. H. Thom- 


of a line nearer than 1-80000 of an inch.” affinity ? son (Glasgow etal ee believing that the irrita- 
Mr. De La Rue was “unable to resolve a line nearer | If we place a leafy plant in a glass vessel, and let 8 ie eee ere Sh oe atelia 
: 4 : ae ; 
than 1-81000 of an inch.” current of carbonic acid stream over it in the dark, no | hele , P 


; cut low down at the reflected junction between the lip 
Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, in his work on the microscope, | change takes place; but let the experiment be tried in| and the gum, instead of upon the summit of the gym 


“published in 1856, said: “At present, the existence of | the sunshine, and a part of the gas will disappear, and itself. 
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GREAT AND SMALL. 
A large build- 


ing, when compared with a small mountain, is no longer 


These are, of course, relative terms. 
large. A deep river is but a shallow stream when com- 
pared with the ocean. A person standing at the foot of 
the Alps or the Himalayas, is struck with awe at the 
vast height of the towering mountains, while he speaks 
of the distance to the moon without any such feeling. 
The moon is only two hundred and forty thousand miles 
off. The fisher-boy tells marvellous tales about the depth 
of a certain pond, of which the whole length of his line 
failed to reach the bottom. The sailor deems himself in 
deep water when he finds a few hundred fathoms under 
his keel, while the coast surveyor records the enormous 
soundings of thirty thousand feet, and more, in the si- 
lent deeps of the ocean. 

In the first case, Mount Blanc, or Dhawalagiri, is com- 
pared with other mountains, and its height is stupen- 
dous; in the other, the distance to the moon is compared 
with that to the sun, or fixed stars, and becomes trifling. 
The boy associated the pond with the trout brook; the 
sailor the deep sea with the shelving coast, the Grand 
Banks, or the George’s; while the scientific surveyor 
thinks only of the far shallower soundings of previous 
navigators. 

Things are great or small, then, only by comparison. 
One standing upon a lofty mountain peak, itself sur- 
rounded by scores of other peaks nearly or quite as 
high, separated by precipitous valleys, sometimes, to 
their very bases, as far as the eye can reach a wilder- 
ness of mountains, exclaims ‘‘ What vast heights! What 
awful depths! 
the earth!” 

When, floating upon the bosom of the Atlantic, a few 


How rough and scored is the surface of 


hundred miles south of the Grand Banks, we look down 
into the dark abyss and call to mind, that nearly in that 
spot Lieutenant Walsh, of the United States navy, ob- 
tained a depth of more than thirty-four thousand feet 
“What 
an enormous furrow is here cut into the face of our 


without touching bottom, we are apt to say, 
planet!’’ But compared with the earth, every thing 
upon it is insignificantly small. 

The mountain heights and the ocean beds have been 
likened to the roughnesses on the rind of an orange. It 
must be a darge and smooth orange, to make the compar- 
ison in any wise a just one. 

Let us see: The diameter of the earth is about seven 
thousand nine hundred miles, or about forty-two million 
feet. The height of Dhawalagiri is about twenty-eight 
thousand feet; so that the diameter of the earth is about | 
fitteen hundred times the height of the mountain. Then, 
preserving the ratio on a globe fifteen hundred inches, or 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in diameter, the moun- | 
tain would be one inch high; reduce the globe to twelve 
and one half feet, and the mountain would be one tenth of 
an inch high; and on acommon school fifteen-inch globe, 
the mountain has dwindled down to the size of a grain 
of sand from the sandbox. The bed of the sea in its 
deepest part would scarcely exceed the thickness of a 
sheet of ordinary writing paper; while Lieutenant 
Walsh’s huge furrow is only a pin scratch in depth, 

O yes! the earth is vast when compared with all things 
upon it; but how even it shrinks into insignificance by | 
the side of Jupiter; and how small is Jupiter in relation 
to the grand central luminary of our system. And how 


do our sun and his system dwarf and lose their impor- 
tance when we think of the little corner of the universe 
which they occupy ! 

ey are all the fine dust of the balance in the view 


of who alone is great! 


Poisonous Hair-DyxEs.— There is a class of hair-dyes 
of an objectionable character, which are being very 
extensively used in all parts of the country. The dye is 
prepared from acetate of lead, lac sulphur, rose-water, 
and glycerine. The lead salt constitutes the objectiona- 
ble feature of the compound, and several cases of lead- 
poisoning have been reported from its employment. A 
serious case has recently come to our knowledge, in 
which a lady has become perfectly prostrated from its 
effects. All the violent and distressing symptoms of 
lead-poisoning are apparent, and which are directly 
traceable to the use of this dye. There are thirty or 
more different makers of the article throughout the 
country, and as many different names given to it. It 
may be known by the heavy sediment which is usually 
present in the bottles, and which requires to be shaken 
up with the liquid portion before using. A large number 
of people are so extremely sensitive to the action of lead 
upon the system, that they suffer whenever it is brought 


in contact with the person. 


The cultivation of the Ramie plant has been com- 
Its fibre is finer than that of Sea- 
After 
cleaning, it is soft and white, and takes colors as read- 


menced in Alabama. 


Island cotton, and stronger than that of flax. 


ily as the finest wool or silk. It is a native of Java. 
The cotton culture of the South started from very 
feeble beginnings. 


The California Farmer predicts, that that State will 
become the greatest silk-growing country in the world 


— not excepting China nor Japan. 


According to La Presse, the use of sulphate of iron as 
a deodorizer, at Vienna, so effectually destroyed the rats, 
that Prof. Hurtl was unable to procure a supply of these 


animals for experimental purposes. 


It is suggested, that the practice of connecting rain- 
water pipes immediately with drains and sewers is inju- 
rious, as it enables noxious gases to rise in close prox- 


imity to bedroom windows. 


Moral ideas are still prevalent in Massachusetts. An 
earnest Sabbath-school discussion was held a fortnight 
ago, at Amherst, on the question ‘‘ Have physicians any 
right to pray for their daily bread?’*— N.Y. Medical 
Gazette. 

A poor disciple of Aisculapius at our elbow suggests, 
that if not allowed to pray for their daily bread, they 
will be compelled to prey for it. 


Lord Brougham’s brain fairly wore itself out. Loss 
of memory and mental imbecility were ‘indications that 
the great man died some weeks before he expired. 
“Himself his tomb.” 


Some itinerant temperance lecturer, in Ohio, having 
stated that the Binghampton Inebriate Asylum con- 
tained 1,300 rich men’s daughters, who had been sent 
there to be treated, 150 ministers, 400 doctors, and 600 
lawyers, Mr. Albert Day, the superintendent, officially 
denies it, and says the statement is as far from the 
truth as possible. There never has been a female pa- 
tient admitted to that asylum. There have been fifteen 
or twenty applications for the admission of females dur- 
ing the past year, and most of these were opium cases. 
There are now sixty-six patients, the largest number 
ever in the asylnm. During the past year one hundred 
and sixty have been admitted, of whom three were min- 


isters, four doctors, and five lawyers. 


Medicine wind Pharmacy. 


“TODIDE OF LIME.’ 


In answer to many inquiries made by physicians re- 


garding the ‘iodide of lime,” we would state, that the 
salt is not the iodide of calcium, or the iodate of lime, 
but a peculiar combination of both. 


6 Ca O+61=5 Cal-+ CaOI05. 


In this combination, it is probable the iodine and oxide 
of calcium exist chemically in a form similar to that 
between chlorine and lime in the so-called chloride of 
lime; and hence the name bestowed upon it, “ Iodide of 
Lime.” 

Physicians should be cautioned against employing the. 
iodide of calcium, and several other unusual mixtures . 
labelled iodide of lime, which have been quite largely 
supplied to druggists from some source. Instances of 
injury from the use of these substances have come to 
our knowledge. Iodide of lime, as we have furnished it | 
the past ten years, is in the form of a dark brown amor- 
phous powder, having the odor of free iodine when ex- 
posed. It should not be administered in the powder or 
dry state, as the action of boiling water is needed to fix 
the combination and hold the salts in solution. | 

The following is the method of preparing the solu- 
tion: — 

Fey Wodide of lime.waerseaesniesn cca 
Aque bullientis...,....0-:0. Boje: a aaie ele etes 

Place the powder in any vessel not liable to crack by 
heat, and pour on the boiling water; as soon as it is 
cold, a white sediment will form in the bottom, which, 
after turning off the clear solution (which holds all the 
medicinal iodides), may be thrown away. <A teaspoonful 
of this clear solation is a dose for adults three times a 


day. It may be given clear, or in syrup, or water. The 


physician may direct the druggist how to prepare the 
solution, and order it in such quantities and forms of 
combination as are required. It is eompatible with most 
of the vegetable tonics, sarsaparilla, etc. 


A form of recipe much used by physicians is as fol- 


lows :— 
Ke Solut. iod. of, UmG,. sapere aay 3 viii. 
Syrupus simplex ..s.se. cee ssese vee wig iks 
Tinct. cardamom...... vieeeeveecs ees Ale ' 


Dose to adults, from one to two teaspoonfuls twice a day. 
A pleasant syrup of the iodide of lime has been prepared 
by the writer, which is convenient for the use of physi- 
cians, or for dispensing by druggists. These prepara- 
tions are so exceedingly agreeable, or devoid of unpleas- 
ant taste, that some practitioners are reluctant to believe 
that iodine is held in them. <A spoonful turned into a 
wineglass, and a drop or two of hydrochloric, acetic, or 
almost any acid, instantly develops color, and causes the 
evolution of free iodine. This is an experiment which 
may easily be tried. From many years’ careful observa- 
tion of the influence of this form of iodine, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that we are led to regard it as the 
most efficient and useful of any yet proposed. 

It presents one of the most powerful alterative agents 
in a form capable of exerting full action upon the system, 


and this in minute and pleasant doses. It is conceded, 


’ 


that the alterative, resolvent, or tonic effects of iodine 
are exerted only when associated with other elements in 
combination. Binary compounds, like iodide of potas- 
sium, although given in large doses, often produce but 
slight remedial effects, as the great bulk passes off and is 
wasted through the excretory organs. No fact in medi- 
cine is more distinctly understood, than that the urine of — 
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patients under the influence of full doses of the iodides 
of potassium, sodium, or ammonium, is loaded with 
these unchanged salts in solution. Observation and ex- 
periment lead to the conclusion, that the specific effects 
of iodine, even when most marked, are due to very 
minute quantities; and, like iron, when administered 
in unscientific or improper forms, the energies of the 
system are wasted in efforts to reject it. 

How imperfect is our knowledge of doses! Who can 


tell us what a right dose of any medicine may be? If, 


we are groping in the dark in this regard, an enlightened 


judgment should lead us to prefer the smaller rather than | 
' fully sufficient to test its worth. 


the larger dose, when we observe that the former is all 
economized, or employed, while the latter is in great 
bulk rejected. A fractional part of a grain of ‘iodine in 


_the form of iodide of lime, produces, to say the least, as 


associated with potassium. A fractional part of a grain 
of iron produces more decided results in the form of 
a protosalt, than twenty-five of the old sequioxide or 
carbonate. Why, then, should we not employ iodine 
and iron in the new and improved forms, and reject 
the old? Chemistry, the handmaid of medical science, 
ought to teach us new truths; and does it not? It cer- 
tainly does; and among those new truths none are more 
important than the different degrees of assimilability con- 
ferred on agents hy different combinations. 

The first advantage which iodide of lime has over the 
other iodides is in the smallness of the dose, and the 
minute state of its atomic division. 

2. In its ready combination with the blood and tissues, 
manifested by its alterative effects. 

3. In not passing off rapidly through the kidneys. 

4, In not producing gastro-enteritic and vesical irrita- 
tion. 

5. In being cheaper than the other iodides. 

6. In being compatible with most remedies, and ad- 
mitting of a variety of combinations in extemporaneous 
prescriptions. 

Large doses of iodide of potassium are often given 
The 
iodide of lime should not be employed for such ends. 


with the view of obtaining sorbofacient effects. 


Iodine is certainly not a reconstructive element, like 
iron; but it must remain in the system to produce 
alterative effects. 

The first effect usually observed when iodide of lime 
is taken, is an increase of the appetite, showing that it 


has tonic properties of a marked character. Pale, scrof- | 


‘ulous children improve rapidly under its use, 


vital functions assume a normal or healthy condition. 


It is admirably adapted to a large number of chronic | 


It is suited to 


them both by the mildness and efficiency of medicinal 


or acute affections peculiar to children. 


effect, and the pleasant, attractive form of the remedy. 
It may be given for a long period, where constitutional 


. . mse . 
influences are desired, and no repugnance or disinclina- 


tion to take the syrup encountered. In white swellings, | 


hip-joint disease, and distortions of the spine, it should 
be given persistently in moderate doses until relief is 
obtained. 


Glandular tubercles, ophthalmia, ozena, lupus, fistu-— 


lous and carious ulcers, yield to treatment with iodide 
of lime more readily than with other agents. 

Serofulous ulcers and abscesses of the cervical and 
submaxillary glands are affections successfully treated 
by it. It may be used externally as a wash, to ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers, abscesses, and scaly eruptions, by dilut- 
ing the solution with three or four parts of water, and 
applying twice a day, morning and night. 


Cases of incipient phthisis, and even confirmed tuber- | 


‘neck, detrimental to beauty. 


culosis, are reported as having been greatly benefited by 
it. 

It is hardly necessary to specify further the affections 
for the relief of which it has proved efficient. 

It unquestionably possesses an alterative power which 
belongs to few other remedies; and every physician will 
readily understand the affections in which its use is 
indicated. 

It should be observed, that the above statements as 
regards its therapeutic val e are based upon the experi- 
ence of a large number of physicians resident in various 


States; and the time of trial, ten years, is regarded as 


Sarsaparilla compounds, iron, and bismuth prepara- 
tions, rhubarb, columbo, and most other tonics and 


cathartics, are perfectly compatible with it, and may 


marked effects as ten grains of the same element when | be combined in prescriptions in any form desired. 


EFFICACIOUS PRESCRIPTIONS, 


R. Acid hydrocyan. dilut., gtt.xx; codeine, gr.ij; syrup 
tolutan., 3ss; aq. pur., 3Ziss. M. A teaspoonful 
every two or three hours as a palliative for trouble- 
some cough. 

R. Oxal. cerii, gr.vj; bismuthi sub-nitratis, 3j. Divide 
in six powders. A powder to bé given two or three 
times a day for nausea and vomiting of pregnant 
women. 


R. Bismuthi sub-carb., 3ij; ext. nucis vomice, gr.iij. 
Make twenty-four pills. One before and after each 
meal, for dyspepsia, acidity, loss of appetite, etc. 

R. Gum. ammoniac, 3j; ext. aloes, Dj; ext. nucis 
vomice, gr.x. Divide in twenty pills, of which give 
one every night. An admirable remedy for chronic 
constipation. The aloes induces flow of bile; the 
ammoniac increases intestinal mucus, and the nux 
vomice gives tone to the muscular coat. 

R. Quinie sulph., 5j; ferri sulph., gr.xv; ext. nucis 

vom., gr.v. Divide in twenty pills; one pill two or 

three timesa day. As a powerful tonic, or to prevent 
relapse in intermittent fever. 

R. Potass. bicarb., 3 iij; acid benzoic, 3j; syrup. cort. 
aurant., 3vj; aque, 3v, et 3ij. M. A half or whole 
tablespoonful, two or three times a day, m chronic 
bronchitis, biliousness, and lithic acid diathesis. — N.Y. 
Medical Journal. 
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HOW TO REMOVE THE HUMAN HAIR. 


The hirsute appendage has become so popular among 
men, that there is no longer the inquiry, “ How shall I 
get rid of superfluous hair?”’ In fact, the great study 
seems to be with them how to perpetuate its growth, and 
many a gallant young man, as well as gay old gentlemen 


and the (who are not Absaloms in this particular), would pay 


liberally for a head-wash capable of increasing the 
quantity and quality of the hair. Not so, however, 


with the fair sex; they consider the growth of hair on | ; ey Ba é 
| the rheumatic pain disappeared. Seeing this result, he 


the upper lip, upon the arms, and on the back of the 
Sometimes nature is a 
little too lavish in this respect; and many an otherwise 
fair one, fearing to be classed with the sterner sex, is 


anxious to avail herself of the most recent discoveries in | 
' science for the eradication of a useless and somewhat 


unseemly growth of fine hair. Our friend, Septimus 
Piesse, anxious at all times to aid the ladies towards 
perfection in their personal attractions, says those who 
are troubled with such physical indications of good 
health and vital stamina, have long had recourse to 
rusma or depilatory for removing it. This and analogous 
preparations for the toilet of beauty were introduced to 
us from the East, rusma having been in use in the Persian 
and Turkish harems for many ages. Burnett, the bot- 
anist, says that the juice of the leaves of the hernandia 
sonora is found to be an advantageous and effectual 
depilatory, as it destroys the hair wherever it is em- 
ployed, without pain to the skin. Knowing well how 
much many of our readers would value such an article, 
we regret our inability to test the merits of this asser- 
tion, in consequence of the hernandia growing only in 
the marshy swamps of tropical America. We can there- 


fore only suggest the mode of destroying hair by adopt 
ing the plan in use by the fellmongers for removing the 
hair from peltry—that is, by lime. Caustic, or quick- 
lime, will certainly destroy hair; but when the hair is 
growing upon the human skin, it requires both patience 
and careful application, in consequence of its action upon 
the skin. Take a piece of the best lime about two ounces 
weight, put it into a saucer, and pour on it boiling water 
till it slakes; spread the paste thickly over the hair to be 
removed, and let it remain till no longer bearable. 
Then take an ivory or bone paper-knife, and imitate the 
process of shaving; finally, wash the part, and apply a 
little rose cold-cream, to allay any irritation of the skin. 
If this be not effectual by one operation, the process 
must be repeated next day, even to a third operation 
if the hair be strong or black. A more effectual depila- 
tory consists of lime slaked to powder, three ounces; 
orpiment (sulphuret of arsenic), half an ounce; well 
mixed and made into a paste with water, and applied as 
the above. This preparation must, of course, never be 
used but with extréme caution. However, if there be 
any irritation of the skin, the application of cold cream 
will remove it in a few hours. — Scientific American. 
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Sting or Insects CurAtiye.— Dr. Telephe Desmar- 
tis, of Bordeaux, France, has for some months past been 
making use of a most extraordinary medical remedy for 
the cure of certain diseases, which cannot fail to excite 
astonishment among those who hear it for the first time. 
That one disease may be cured or prevented by inocula- 
tion with the virus of another, is, as thousands of persons 
know, not a new idea; but there is novelty in the sugges- 
tion, that painful maladies may be cured by causing 
insects to sting the part affected. This is the practice 
which Dr. Desmartis has been applying, and which he 
desires to extend; and as his experiments on venemous 
inoculation have been carried on for fifteen years, he does 
not speak without experience. They have been tried on 
plants as ‘well as animals, and with similar results. He 
observed that plants inoculated with the virus of syphilis 
produced small cryptogamia on different parts of their 
surface, and that a second inoculation, with another 
animal. poison, cleared the plants of these parasite 
growths, and of the insects or animaleule which they 
had attracted. It has long been a medical tradition that 
leprosy is curable by the poison of certain serpents; and 
it is well known that poisonous drugs are administered 
in medicine, as powerful alteratives in certain diseases. 
Dr. Humboldt, nephew of the late illustrious German, 
in his practice at Havana, has ascertained that the poison 
of the scorpion tribe is a remedy for yellow fever. He 
inoculated two thousand tour hundred and seventy-eight 
men of the military and naval garrison; six hundred and 
seventy-six afterward caught the fever, of whom not 
more than sixteen died. A distinguished Frenchman, 
M. de Gasparin, having heard of the facts cited by Dr. 
Desmartis, communicated to him a fact in his own ex- 
perience. He had long been afflicted with rheumatism, 
which kept him almost constantly infirm. One day, in 
picking up a handful of weeds in his garden, he was 
stung by a wasp on the wrist. The arm swelled; but 


caused himself to be stung the next day along the seat 
of pain in his leg, and was again delivered from suffer- 
ing, and was able to walk with ease. This happened 
three years ago, and every subsequent re-appearance of 
the malady has been cured by similar means; and by a 
wasp-sting on his neck an attack of bronchitis was over- 
come. Among other instances mentioned by Dr. Desmar- 
tis, we noticed a hopeless case of cholera in a man, and 
epileptiform disease in a child, both cured by the sting 
of a scorpion; and it appears that lachryma fistula, and 
some other diseases of the eye, are curable by the sting 
of a wasp or bee. These are curious facts. Their value 
will, perhaps, appear on further discussion. Dead insects 
and live leeches have long figured in pharmacy; but it 
will be something new to have to buy living hymenop- 
tera, hemiptera, or aptera, in which orders stinging in- 
sects are found, to use as medicinal remedies. Yet, after 
all, there may be nothing new in it; for, as M. de Gaspa- 
rin remarks, are we not told that Mucianus, an important 
commander under Vespasian, used to carry about with 
him, enveloped in a white cloth, a certain insect to cure 
him of the eye disease, to which he was subject? 
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BpDELLATOMY.— TaKING ADVANTAGE OF A LEECH.— A 
curious practice lately introduced in Germany, is the 
cutting of the leech, so that the blood will flow out of his 
body as fast as he sucks it from the patient. An ounce, 
or even two ounces, may be drawn in this way by a 
single leech. The spring lancet is preferred, though a 
thumb lancet will answer. The incision is made in the 
side, the left side being preferable, and at the time when 
the leech has nearly filled himself, and just before he is 
ready to stop sucking. The wound is kept free from 
coagulated blood by a warm sponge, or even by injecting 
warm water into the wound. If, from rough handling, 
the leech falls off, it takes hold again without difficulty. 
The process has been named Bdellatomy (bded/a, a leech). 
At first sight, it looks like taking an unfair advantage of 
the animal, if not treating him cruelly. 
ably just the reverse, as it affords him an opportunity to 
feast longer on his rich beverage, without giving any 
noticeable pain. If carefully kept in clean water, the 
same leech may be repeatedly applied, and incised at 
intervals of days or weeks. — Pacific Med. and Surg. Jour. 
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BroMIDE or PotasstuM IN ASTHMA.—Dr. J. D, 
Palmer, of Monticello, Florida, writes as follows to the 
editor of the Richmond Medical Journal : — 

“A case of distressing asthma, of seventeen years’ 
standing, in which the paroxysms occurred nearly every 
night, with occasional intervals of a week, came under 
my notice about four months ago. The patient had suf- 
fered many things of many physicians, and was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse. I prescribed the bro- 
mide of potassium, in twenty-grain doses, twice a day 
(as suggested by Dr. Begbie), and found it capable of 
exerting the most satisfactory influence over the disease. 

“Only two paroxysms have occurred since; and they 
were produced by unusual exposure, together with the 


neglect of the remedy. I therefore cordially recommend | 


it.” 
ee 
ScRANTON, Pa., June 9, 1868. 

Dr. Nicnoits.— Dear Sir: Dr. Garland’s article in the 
last Journal, on ‘The External Use of Iodine,” expresses 
a want which has probably been felt by every member of 
the profession; viz., that of combining an irritating 
agent with iodine. I know of no irritant which can be 
directly combined with iodine, but respectfully submit a 
method of using the remedy which I have found very 
useful. I apply the saturated solution of iodine, and 
paint, while still moist, with 


Argenti nitras.......... seeeees cece 
AGUE) GIBs ev cscenes | se 


Very respectfully yours, 
C. H. Fisurr, M.D. 


——— 


WONDERFUL PERFECTION IN EMBALMING.—M. Maz- 
ini, an Italian, has discovered a new method of embalm- 
ing, which far surpasses even that of Prof. Brunetti. 
By it, all parts of the body, solid or fiuid, can be 
effectnally preserved. In 1865, he had so completely 
preserved a body, that, after four months, — thanks to the 
extraordinary action of the “liquid reviver” !—all their 
suppleness was restored to the limbs, and a photograph 
taken, exactly resembling one taken from a living per- 
son. Even the arm of an Egyptian mummy has been 
restored to the appearance of a living arm. The em- 
balmer has constructed an art eccentricity, in the form of 
a table composed of an extraordinary mosaic of blood, 
brain, bile, ete., in which are embedded four human ears 
and a young woman’s foot. The process is soon to be 
made public.— Med. Times and Gazette. 


———at 


ABUSE OF ATROPINE IN EyE-WaAsHES.— M. Siehel has 
an article in the Gazette Medicale, upon the improper and 


excessive use of atropine, and the illogical methods of | 
He finds a solution of 1 centigramme (.1643 | 


applying. 
of a grain) to 10 grammes (2 drachms, 344 grains) sufli- 
ciently powerful in the immense majority of cases. 
Occasionally, a solution of double the strength may be 
reguired. The application should be made with a soft, 
camel’s-hair pencil, at the eaternal angle of the eye, and 
the lids should be kept closed for a few minutes. 
manner, the collyrium is diffused over the globe of the 
eye, and but very little passes into the lachrymal duct. 


. 


But it is prob- | 


In this | 


| hours. 


Tur Croup.—This malady so dangerous to young 
children, has attracted much attention of late among 
medical men. Dr. J. Cloquet, at a recent sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, presented some interesting ob- 
servations lately made by Dr. Bouchat on this subject. 
From these, it appears that the third period of the croup 
is accompanied with a general insensibility or anesthesia 
of the skin, which increases as the fibrinous concretions 
of the larynx extend or thicken, and is not complete 
except when the obstacle to the entrance of air into the 
lungs is very considerable, and has existed for some 
This symptom denotes the imminent approach 
of asphyxia, and calls for immediate recourse to the 
operation of tracheotomy. The anesthesia of the skin 
ceases as soon as the trachzea has been opened. Dr. 
Jodin has also sent in a paper on the croup, in which he 
advocates a new treatment. Starting from the argument 
that the croup and all membranaceous angine are but 
parasitical affections, he contends that they require 
neither general remedies nor cauterizations; and that 
of all simple remedies, capable of removing these par- 
asitical growths, the perchloride of iron is by far the 
best. It penetrates through the fungus; modifies the 
hemorrhagic state which always exists in the affected 
parts and in their neighborhood; and lastly, obliges the 
patient to expectorate, by which means the false mem- 
brane is expelled, and an immediate cure effected. 


—= > > 


PuystoLocy.— Prof. Acland, of the University of 
Oxford, says that every person, ‘‘ whether he knows it or 
not—the statesman who has to consider the sustentation 
of the people; the religious man, that is, every one who 
believes in a moral government of the world, or hopes 
for a future state, and who has opinions on the history or 
origin of the human race; the animal man, who prides 
himself on his strength, or whose strength is to him for 
a fortune; the mother, rich or poor, who yearns by night 
and by day for the health and growth of her tender off- 
spring; the physician or philanthropist, who desires to 
arrest or relieve diseases among communities or individ- 
uals of men, —each and all of them are alike interested 
in the steady progress of the most abstruse philosophical 
speculation of the physiologist, as certainly as the com- 


| mon rules of a healthy life which are to be safely deduced 


from them.” 
Se 
Nancerne. — Dr. Da Costa, in the first volume of the 
Penn. Hosp. Reports, has an article. upon this alkaloid, 
and, from a series of very carefully conducted experi- 
ments, concludes that its action is very uncertain, and 
often palpably inert. 


———$——— 


Gum ArRazic.— Gum arabic is perhaps the oldest and 
best known gum. It is obtained from the Arabian acacia, 
and many persons suppose that the siittah tree mentioned 
in the Bible in connection with the building of the 
temple was the acacia. The gum of this tree exudes in 
a liquid state from the trunk and branches, and hardens 
by exposure to the air. The largest quantities are ob- 
tained from the trees in the hot and parching months of 
July and August; and the more sickly the tree, the more 
gum it yields; and the hotter the weather, the more 


| prolific it is. It is stated that pearls are formed in 
| oysters by the secretion of crystalline matter caused by 


wounds; hence, these gems have been called “the tears 
of the oyster.” Upon the same classic basis, gum arabic 
may be truly called ‘‘the tears of the acacia.” Many 


| persons suppose that this substance is found exclusively 


in Arabia; but this is not the case. It is also obtained in 
Egypt and various other parts of the Turkish empire. 
It occurs in globular pieces or tears; its color is generally 
a pale amber, and it is inodorous and brittle. 

Gum arabic dissolves in both hot and cold water. 
Leibeg holds this gum to be a hydrate of carbon, and 
expresses its composition by the formula, C”, 11HO. 
When boiled with very dilute sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into grape sugar; borax coagulates it, and alcohol 
precipitates its arabin in a white mass from its solutions. 
It is much used in medicine as a demulcent, and usually 
forms a component part of cough lozenges. A small 
piece of it, if allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, 
tends to allay a troublesome cough, by diminishing the 
irritation of the fauces, as it sheathes the affected part 


: 


from the atmosphere and dilutes the acid secretions. It 
is, therefore, a very excellent and mild substance to use 
by persons who have throat affections. It is also an 

excellent sustainer of life, asa food. The native Kaftirs 
sometimes live upon gum for many days during long 
journeys in the desert. Formerly, gum arabic was much ~ 
used as a vehicle of colors in printing; but it has been | 


superseded by dextrin. 
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Compounp ALMOND LOTION. — HERMANN. 


eereees iJ 


Blanched bitter almonds........0..+. 


Make an emulsion, filter, and add 


Zi. 
Z ii. 


An excellent lotion for softening the skin, preventing 
chapped hands, ete. — L’ Union Medicale. : 


Muriate.of AMMONIA 6060. oseqerneenereneassn 
Tincture‘of DenZoin .....600-s0000 
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LimME INHALATION IN CrROouP.— Learning the favorable 
results, through the Reporter, of Dr. Wilson’s treatment of 
pseudo-membranous croup by lime inhalation, I concluded to 
make a trial of this therapia, the first opportunity given. On 
the 18th of last month, I was called to see a little girl four 
years old, suffering for thirty-six hours from fully developed 
membranous croup. 

The ringing cough and stridulous breathing (two pathogno- 
monic symptoms of croup) had existed twenty-four hours 
before my first visit. Free and frequent emesis had taken 
place from the administration of ipecac., but gave no relief. 

The condition of the child was truly alarming when the lime 
inhalations were commenced, Pulse frequent and feeble; 
respirations hurried, and dyspnea intense; voice whispering, 
and disinclination to speak; deglutition quickly performed, 
and much eagerness to drink. Weat once madea room for 
our purpose, by placing chairs into a circle, and covering them 
with quilts, under which we placed the mother, with the child 
in her arms, a 

Lime — unslaked — was put into a pitcher, and it placed at 
the side of the mother, when free vaporation was kept up for 
twenty minutes, and, to our great satisfaction, the patient was 
relieved— yes, I may say, cured; for she continued to improve | 
rapidly, and in a few days was well. Other means were used; 
but the vapor of lime, I believe, saved the patient.—J. R. 
Holloway, M.D., in Med, and Surg. Reporter. 


——$—$———S 


MIASMATIC EMANATIONS.— Dr. Jules Lemair, who, for — 
many years past, has been examining the theory of miasma, 
ferments, virus, mirosine, etc., according to which they are 
considered to be albuminoid substances modified by oxygen, 
has arrived at the conclusion that this is an erroneous view of 
the question, and that its author, Baron Liebig, confounds, 
under the generic name of ferment, agents of an essentially 
different nature; that his doctrine contains some contradic- 
tions, and is insufficient to explain various known facts, as well 
as certain new ones due to Dr. Lemair. We cannot, of course, 
enter here upon a minute inquiry, but will simply deseribe one 
of our author’s experiments, which will be found of general 
interest. In one of the rooms in the barracks of Forts de l’Est, 
near St. Denis, and inhabited by voltigeurs of the Garde Im- 
periale, all young and vigorous men, he placed a frigoriferous 
apparatus of his on a table a meter in height, all the windows 
and doors being closed as soon as the soldiers were in bed — 
that is, 9 P.M. A similar apparatus was placed in the open 
air, at the same altitude, for the sake of comparison. ‘This 
was for the purpose of condensing the aqueous vapor of the 
air’, and examining it through the microscope. At four o’clock 
in the morning, this operation commenced, The water col- 
lected in the open air had the taste of the pure element, and 
presented nothing extraordinary. ‘The case was different with 
that collected in the room. It had the smell of confined air, 
and the microscope revealed in it a considerable number of 
transparent spherical, ovoid, and cylindrical bodies, their 
dimensions in length and breadth varying between two and 
three thousandths of a millimetre. They were microphytes 
and microzoaria in a state of incipient development. Six 
hours after condensation, their number was found to have 
increased; there were thousands of them ina single drop of 
liquid. There were various bacteria of the termo and punctum 
species, and numerous vibrios were moving about in every 
direction. There was also a monad described by Ehrenberg, 
and which Dr. Lemair thinks might be the cause of the typhus 
fever. Enough has been said, we believe, to show the im- 
portance of ventilation in a hygienic point of view; since, in 
the opinion of the author, which appears to be satisfactorily 
confirmed by experiment, these minute creatures, which are so 
easily generated, are the cause of many diseases, the origin of 
which remains otherwise unexplained. — Galignant. 
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CHASE & CO. 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggisis, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades. 
Special attention given to the production of 
PURE PGWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. Sqursss. 

Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated. 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MANUFACTORY AT COHASSET, MASS. 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ACCINE VIRUS, FROM KINE.—1 Crust, 
1 Tube, 10 Quills. $2.00 each. 
Address, by mail or telegraph, 
EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., Woburn, Mass. ; 
/ or 123 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
August 23, 1867, 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 

Boston. Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 

ete., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or 
dusted, by careful and experienced millers. 


Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on | 


| receipt of order. 
J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 
E, C. PIERCE, Secretary. 


pus GUANO for sale by J. M. Lixcoun & 
Son, 140 Commercial Street, Boston, 


Local Anesthesia and Atomization 


a Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 


"NOLSOd 
SsAFILYNHS @ NVAGOS 


on application, 
A PAMPHLET,f 


Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


of Liquids. 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 

An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. Ricuarpson of London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BrGetow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 


April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a 


“‘T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


‘Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to 
required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
answers the purpose perfectly.” 


note from Dr. Bigelow: 
Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gaye 


have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 
The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, per bottle e - $100 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . ch ig 8 50 

ss Se Disarticulating . ° . 900 
Laryngoscopes, complete . . . . + 16 00 to 28 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . 4 . . . ° . 150 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s ; - 5 . 10 00 
Holt’s Dilator . . . . . . . . . 18 00 
Barnes’ ‘“ . . . . . . . . 10 00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . ° . 5 . 5 . . 14 00 


| Hypodermic Syringes . . ° . ° $4 50 to 16 00 
| Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . ° 5 3 7 00 
ae cf sf of (in case) postpaid 8 50 
ZEsthiometers . c 3 é 5 < c . 350 to 500 

| Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments 150 to 4.00 


| krench Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
“ce “ ““ ee “ “ee 


“ce 


night or day, 7 00 
day only 5 00 
female, for ‘ 400 
| Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid . “ 400 


“ “ “ 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers* 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 


application. 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMCNT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 


STUDENT'S 
[ICROSCOPE. 
MADEH BY THE 
BOSTON OPTICAL 
WORKS. 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- 
proved by experts,—15 inches high, weight 6 Ibs. The base, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned: It 


| has one Eye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about 1 inch, 


and } in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving diaphram, 
concave mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus, is effected by sliding the tube; 


fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient with | 


the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
Black-Walnut Cabinet. The stand is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient 


for the use of Amateurs, Students, and the ordinary work of 


the medical profession. Price $65. 

ADDITIONS. — Extra Eye-Pieces will be supplied at $4 each. 
A superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movement Stage, at 
$10. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing 
boxes for- transportation by express, $1. 


THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 


ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, 


Prof. J. L, SMITH’S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, | 


and TOLLES’S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE, 
Objectives for Microse pes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed 
excellence. Tolles’s Improved ‘Telescopes. 


All letters and orders should be addressed to 
CPA RES Ss DODD EE, 
75 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, 


ete., for all Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. Plati- 
num scrap and ore purchased, H. M. RAYNOR. 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


NICHOLS & HO ADLBY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Hoston Journal of Chemistry. 


|(\OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS, for the 
above journal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
ree: COVERT & CO., 15 SCHOOL STREET, 
KO PHYSICIANS. — His attempts to extend a 
more advanced knowledge of his specialty to physicians 
| already in practice, having been so favorably commented upon 
by ‘those of the profession who have attended the previous 
courses, and by the medical press, Prof. HORATIO R. STORER 
will deliver his third private course of twelve Lectures upon 
the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
| during the first fortnight of June, at his rooms in Boston, 
Fee, $50; and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of 
attendance upon the courses already completed, have been 
issued to the following gentlemen: Dr. J. B. Walker, Union, 
Me.; Alexander J. Stone, Augusta Me.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, 
|N.H.; Augustus Harris, Colebrook, N.H.; J. W. Parsons, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; E. F. Upham, W. Randolph, Vt.; G. E, 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; 
J. G. Pinkham, Cambridge, Mass.; James Coolidge. Athol 
Mass.; Thomas G. Potter, Providence, R.I.; C. M. Carleton, 
| Norwich, Conn.; I. Farrar, Hartford, Conn.; M. C. Talbott 
| Warren, Pa.;, H. Gerould, Erie, Pa.; W. W. Bancroft, Gran 
ville, Ohio; A. I. Beach, Bellville, Ohio; Henry E. Paine 
Dixon, Ill.; W.L. Wells, Howell, Mich.; and W. A. I. Case 
| Hamilton, C.W. 
Pelham Hotel, Boston, January, 1868. 
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Scientific Facts in a familiar form. 
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Chemistry of the 


Farm and the Sea. 
By JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. WILLIAMS & C0., 100 Washington St., Boston. 
Cloth. ‘inted Paper. 123 pp. Price $1.25. 


There are no books which are more healthfully stimulating than 
those which translate the facts and principles of science into language 
which the unlearned can comprehend, and trace their relations with 
common things. One of the best of this class is “‘ Chemistry of the 
Farm and the Sea,” by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. The essays embody much useful informa- 
tion, given in a clear and interesting manner. — Springfield Kepub- 
lican. 

‘Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea” is the handiwork of Dr. 
James R. Nichols, a scientific, yet eminently practical man, and 
abounds in what is both curious and useful. There are eight essays 
in the volume, and the essay on Bread and Bread-Making is alone 
worth many times the price of the book. We heartily commend the 
little yolume for its pleasant, amusing, and instructive contents. — 
Boston Traveller. 


The scientific facts are presented in a familiar way, so as to come 
within the understanding of those not specially acquainted with 
matters of science. — St. Louis Republican. 


In “Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,”’ the author gives an 
account of his experience in the use of artificial manures, which is 
yery instructive; and his directions on that subject present many 
yaluable hints to the practical farmer. — New York Tribune. 

We are greatly indebted to the author, Dr. James R. Nichols, for a 
copy of this work. We have seldom taken up a work from which we 
have learned so much. It is one of the most suggestive contribu- 
tions recently made to the literature of agriculture. — Southern 
Cuitivator. 

The essays in this volume are upon Chemistry of the Farm, Chem- 
istry of the Sea, Chemistry of a Bowl of Milk, Chemistry of a Kernel 
of Corn, ete., ete. They are presented in a clear, plain, and convine- 
ing manner, so as to be read and admired by thousands of readers. — 
Maine Furmer. 

These essays present a great amount of curious and valuable in- 
formation in a small compass. — Wisconsin Farmer. 


The ‘* Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea” is the title of a beau- 
tiful little book of 123 pages, by Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, whose scientific 
writings have attracted much attention. The whole is replete with 
interest and instruction, and its perusal could not fail to be benefi- 
cial. — Newburyport Herald. 

It is a yery instructive little book. The matters presented are 
treated with scientific correctness, in a popular garb. — LPhiladel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

The author is well informed on all subjects that he discusses, and 
has a faculty that will be appreciated by the general reader of making 
things clear and intelligible. It is a very suggestive and edifying 
work. — New York Medical Record. 

It is an interesting book, and will serve a useful purpose in popu- 
larizing science. — Silliman’s Journal. 

This charming little yolume consists of a series of chemical essays, 
eight in number. It tells in a familiar way, without breach of pro- 
priety, what we might term the chemistry of every-day life ; and it 
tells it ina way that can be understood by any one of ordinary intel- 
ligence. We approve of this plan of teaching — of popularizing sci- 
ence; and we consider Dr. Nichols’s little contribution as a success 
in this line. We cheerfully commeud the volume to our readers, 
assured that the time spent in its perusal could not be more profitably 
employed. — New York Medical Journal. 

The whole book should be in every family, and not only read but 
made a study by all, instead of poring over the miserable trash which 
floods the country. We heartily commend the book to every family 
in the land.— N. E. Farmer. 


Some months sinee, we published extended extracts from ‘* Chemis- 
try of the Farm, and were struck with the sound sense and perfect 
command of the English language therein display ed. We have read 
the volume of essays with even more admiration. The subjects are 
original ; the mole of treatment highly interesting ; and there js no 
person who will not acq uire some useful and entertaining knowledge 
from the perusal. If any scientific or literary man wishes a good 
example of style in writing, he will find it in this volume. Altogether 
it is a volume of uncommon interest and excellence. — New York 
Observer. 

A. Williams & Go. have issued another popular and practical agri- 
ewltural book, entitled ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea.’? * The 
book ‘contains essays which present facts in a familiar style, easily 
comprehended, and on common topics of interest to the farmer aud 
his family. — Boston Advertiser. 

Tt cannot fail of being one of the most useful family books that a 
housekeeper can find. It is free from technicalities, and written in a 
style suited to the common comprehension. — Providence Post. 

Multum in parvo wight very appropriately have heen adopted as 
the author’s motto in the preparation of the book ; for seldom de we 
find so much really useful information in so small compass as is con- 
tained in the 123 pages now before us. The first essay, © Jhemistry 
of the Farm,” is worth, to any practical farmer, a ful! dozen of the 
modern agricultural addresses at our state and county fairs ; and the 
whole series abounds in choice morals, served up in a most pleasing 
style. — Vermont Farmer. 
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~ The above work will be mailed free to any address, by inclos- 
ing $1.25, and directing, ‘‘ Office of Journal of Chemistry, 150 


Congress Street, Boston.” 


Siandard Solution Atropia. 
(FLEMING'S.) 


The tincture and extract of belladonna, however carefully pre- 
pared, vary much in power; hence the importance of having a solu- 
tion of atropia (the active principle) of known or uniform strength. 
This solution contains in each ten minims, one sixtieth of a grain of 
atropin. This is the commencing dose for an adult, to be varied as 
the physician may desire. 

This solution is permanent, and keeps well any length of time. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Maunfacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Street, Boston. 


{ 


FOR THE USE 


a6 | 


25 CENTS SET. 


8 


GRAIN WEIGHTS. 


Opp Numbers are POINTED. 


OO OT OS 
OO0000 
*|OOO00 


BOOOOOOO0O00 


Even Numbers are SQUARE at the ends. 


Orders enclosing the money will be answered by re- 


turn mail. Postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


BAR WEIGHTS, 


OF APOTHECARIES, PHYSICIANS, JEWELLERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


‘0O'T$ ‘SETHDIAM CALAOSSV OOT 


Entored, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867 . by Carleton & Hovey, in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the District of Masanchusetts. 


Decimal Weights 
OF WHITE METAL. 
MADE AND WARRANTED CORRECT BY 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 
Established 1827. LOWELL, MASS. 


Saturated Solution of Carbolic Acid. 


This solution is very convenient for use, as it is prepared ready at 

hand, and may be used wherever Carbolic Acid is required. 
Directions. 

For Disiyrecrive Purposes.—For disinfecting night-vessels and 
all fecal matters, urine, pig-styes, stables, cesspools, ete., dilute with 
four parts of water and sprinkle over the offensive substances, or 
around the premises. 

For PRESERVING Corpses.—Use the solution full strength; apply 
with 9 sponge, and sprinkle over the cloties. 

For Das?ROYING CONTAGION IN Sick-Rooms.—Dilute with four parts 
of water, and sprinkle around the room. Carboiic Acid is the only 
safe disinfectant that destroys contagious emanations. ‘ 

For Cueansing ULcers AND Bap Sores.— Dilute with three parts 
of water, and apply with soft sponge. It causes smarting, but it soon 
passes away. 

For THe Ire.—Dilute with four parts of water, and apply with a 
sponge over the whole body once or twice. Sprinkie it over the cloth- 
ing to destroy the spores. 

For KiuinG DNsects oN PLants.— One part of solution to six of 
water. Sprinkle over the plants so that it will come in contact with 
the insects ; in five or ten minutes syringe well with pure water. 


J. RB. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Coneress Srreer, Boson. 


Infusum Opii Deodoratum. 


‘whe revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopceia fortunately con- 
tains a formula for a preparation of opium which fully meets all the 
desirable ends contemplated in this communication. It is called 
Pinctura Opti Deodorata; and in its preparation, an aqueous solu- 
tion of opium is first obtained, which holus ail the normal soporific 
constituents, —morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, lig- 
nin, earthy matter, ete.;— and then, with the use of ether and 
alcohol, most of the narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, 
and albumen are removed. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the name /nfusum Opti Deodoratum 
was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is effectively 
a watery solution, and not a tincture. 

“In order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil perfectly all 
those desirable ends ot which it is capable, the opium usea should be 
accurately assayed, in order that perfect uniformity be maintained in 
the preparation. Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely 
in the amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation can 
be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained strength. The 
ereat danger arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable 
apparatus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 
ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those having com- 
petent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances to render it 
accurate and reliable. 

“Phe ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, equal to 
about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 

“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant tranquillity and 
calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose ; but in some 
cases, to complete the effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of 
the dose is. required. 

“Phe advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral disturb- 
ance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of opium in the usual forms, are entirely, or in a great 
meusure, avoided. 

“ Mhis form of the drug may be resorted to to produce soporific and 
anodyne effects, when the others could not be ministered with safety ; 
and therefore it is calculated to meet a want long felt by every phy- 
sician in active practice."— Hatract from Dr. Nichols’s paper on 
Opium and its Alkaloids, 

This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by the sub- 
scribers, With great care, from opium which is proved of uniform 
strength by careful assay. It is placed in packages holding oné ounce 
and one pound, each package bearing our name and label. Orders 
promptly executed. 


JAS. RB. NICHOLS & CO,, Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreer, Boston. 


Iodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding ail the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be removed by filtration. A fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodine, the dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets free the iodine. 


J. BR. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Coneruss Srreer, Boston. 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


_ “The bark of the wild cerry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” , 

For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanic acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara-_ 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bilter, a very 


efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘* Wine ‘ 
of Wild Cherry Bark” should be particular to obtain that preparation 
Prepared by a 


which combines ail the virtues of the drug. 


H. & J. BREWER, 


263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. _ 


f 


Citrate of Iron, Quinine, and S.rychnine. 


(SOLUBLE.) ; 


Each 10 grains of this salt contains of citrate quinine 2 grains 
stry clinine, 1-32 of a grain. 


Dosr.— From five to eight grains, in pill form, or dissolved i 
Water, syrup, or wine. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO,, Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreer, Bosto 


Citrate of Iron and Manganese. 
(SOLUBLE.) 
Contains, — Citrate of iron ..+.......+...-75 parts. 
Citrate manganese. ......++++-20 parts. 


ee 100 
Dosz. — Six or eight grains to adults, dissolved in water, syrup, 
or wine. 


J. RB. NICHOLS &.CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 ConGRuss Street, Bosto 


Pure Inodorous Glycerine. 


This Glycerine is warranted chemically pure, free from deleteriou 
and unpleasant acids, and equal in density and quality to the 
Speciinens of the Buyush imanutacturers. 

JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., MAnuracrurING CHEMISTS, 
150 Congress Street, Boston. 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.— 
* young lady, educated at the Boston Normal School, desires a 
uation as Goyerness, or Veacher in a private school, out otf New E 
land. Mathematics and the higher nglish brancues preferred, b 
if required, will teach Latin and the rudiments of Krencu and Ger 
Aadress, TEACHER, 
“ Journal”? Office, 150 Congress St., Bos 
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CHEMISTRY OF THE DWELLING. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The chemistry of the dwelling is a subject which 
should interest every person living in a civilized coun- 
try, and surrounded with the bousehold blessings and 
comforts which science and art confer. And yet how 
few there are, comparatively, who have studied or in- 
quired respecting the chemical processes going forward, 
and the devices and appliances of modern science, which 
contribute so directly to our well-being and comfort with- 
in the walls of our own dwellings. Let us, while per- 
chance the storm howls fitfully without, draw closer 
around'the parlor fire, and consider, for a little time, 
the wonderful and beautiful chemical processes which 
we witness upon either hand, and which, if suspended 
for a single day, would be productive of so much dis- 
Without the intense diffusive light 
proceeding from the burning of the oil, or wax, or 


comfort and danger. 


spirituous liquid upon the table, or of the invisible gas 
from the suspended jet, we should be unable to gaze 
upon each other’s happy faces, or read the pages of a 
book, or pursue, after nightfall, the usual avocations of 
the family. Without the blazing coals within the grate, 
or the wood upon the hearth, or the warm air or steam 
passing into the room through the proper channels, we 
should become chilled aud benumbed with cold, and 
disease and death would supervene. 

We are all constant chemical experimenters, although 
we may be unconscious of the fact. The lecturer, sur- 
rounded with his strange compounds and curious appa- 
ratus, delights us with his attractive and brilliant ex- 
periments; and yet, there are but few more interesting 
or wonderful than we perform in lighting our parlor 
fires, preceded, as the act usually is, by the ignition of a 
common match. 

Fifty years ago the lighting of a match by the slight 
friction necessary, would haye been regarded with 
amazement, and any public exhibitor of the experiment 
might have been punished as a necromancer. There 
are thousands living, whose knuckles have been torn 
with the old flint and steel, who remember the progres-, 
sive introduction of quicker and better methods of pro- 
ducing fire. Our grandfathers, when the tinder in the 
horn was damp and obstinately determined not to 
“ catch,” were accustomed to take down the old ‘“‘ King’s- 
arm” from its dusty resting-place upon the wall, and 
flash gunpowder by the aid of its massive, rusty lock, 
thereby procuring fire to warm their breakfast of por- 
ridge or johuny-cake. It was no unusual occurrence to 
hear a report, and see the big powder-horn fly up the 
chimney simultaneously with the click of the lock, as 
our grand-parents, with all their virtues, were careless, 
like other men. 

In this advanced age (thanks to chemical science), we 


have a more excellent way; and now let us, as a matter 
pertaining to the chemistry of the dwelling, describe 
briefly the history and chemistry of the friction match. 
The invention of the phosphorus match was preceded 
by others less convenient and more uncertain in their 
character, but all a vast improvement upon the flint 
and steel. The history of the match forms no exception 
to the rule, that all discoveries are progressive in their 
nature; that all products of the inventive faculty must 
pass through the chrysalis state before reaching entire 
perfection. 

While people in affluent circumstances in cities were 
indulging in the use of the jire syringe and the acid bottle, 
to produce fire, contrivances which were regarded as 
marvels in science, there appeared, about thirty years 
ago, in the market, a little square paper box, containing 
two dozen strips of wood with a mass of black, ugly- 
looking composition upon the end of each. 

A piece of sand-paper was found carefully folded in 
the top of the box. One of these matches, drawn rapidly 
through the sand-paper, ignited with a slight report. 
The price per box, upon their first appearance, was one 
shilling, and the manufacturers were busy for a time in 
supplying them at this exorbitant price. The sensation 
created by their appearance was about equal to’that pro- 
duced by Franklin, at the- time of his discorery of the 
These 
were the famous Lucifer Matches, the worthy predeces- 


electricity of the clouds, nearly a century since. 


sors of the friction match of the present time. Perhaps 
it would have been better that invention had gone no 
further ; certainly, this method of producing combustion 
was rapid and easy enough; but some considerable pres- 
sure was required to produce the necessary friction, and 
sometimes the top was pulled off without being ignited, 
the sulphurous antimonial vapor was regarded as perni- 
cious to persons with-weak lungs; and so, upon the ap- 
pearance of its great rival, in a few months it fell into 
entire neglect. 

In obtaining fire, or causing combustion, the most 
ready method is by the use of friction. The spark fol- 
lowing the stroke of the flint upon the steel is produced 
by friction. A minute portion of the steel is clipped off 
by contact of the flint, and it is rendered incandescent, 
or heated to a white heat, by the concussion; this, falling 
upon tinder, or a thin film of carbon, sets it on fire. 

Friction raises the temperature of bodies, and some 
bodies burn at so low temperatures, that the slightest 
movement across a rough surface is all that is requisite 
to cause them to burst into a flame. Sulphur and phos- 
phorus are bodies that inflame at low temperatures, and 
these are consequently employed in the manufacture of 
matches. 

The latter is a most remarkable element; its greedi- 
ness for oxygen is so great that it attracts it, and burns 
spontaneously in contact with air. ‘In the manufacture 
of a phosphorus match, a splint of light wood is dipped 
in melted sulphur, after drying, it is again dipped in 
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softened phosphorus. If left in this condition, it would 
be vastly more dangerous than in its finished state, and 
To 
prevent spontaneous combustion, and protect the phos- 


would be entirely unsafe to harbor in our dwellings. 


phorus from contact with air, the match is again dipped 
in gelatine or glue, which is the third and last coating it 
receives. In igniting it, the friction disrupts the film of 
glue, raises the temperature of the phosphorus so that it 
burns—this in turn ignites the sulphur, that the wood, 
and thus the beautiful experiment of producing instan- 
taneous flame is complete. 


The discovery of phosphorus, and of easy and rapid 
methods for its manufacture or isolation from the bones 
of animals, is among the most striking and important of 
the triumphs of chemical science. How apparent the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator, in calling into ex- 
istence an element of such singular properties, so inflam- 
mable that the warmth of the hand is sufficient to cause 
it to burst into flame! As if fearful that so dangerous 
as well as useful a substance might prove an enemy 
rather than a friend to the race, before progress had been 
made in the arts of civilized life, He diffused it very 
sparsely in the ancient rocks in such condition as to be 
The 


conditions upon which we, with all our skill, are enabled 


entirely unobtainable without the aid of science. 
to procure it in quantities, are peculiar. We do not go 
to the rocks for it, but are compelled to wait until, by the 
operations of nature, it is dislodged from them, and fitted 
for plant aliment or food. Transferred from ancient 
lavas and plutonic masses, to plants, it is consumed by 
animals, and, passing through the circulation, it finds a 
resting-place in the bones, from which, by calcination 
and other processes, the chemist obtains it in large 
quantities. How circuitous is the path it travels before 
it finds lodgment upon the end of amatch! Truly, we 
cannot. but regard a thing so common with interest, 


when we remember its origin and chemical history. 


In the ignition of a match, we have set in motion a 
series of changes which have resulted in the burning or 
destruction of its substance. In its employment to ignite 
the combustibles in the grate, or to light the jet of gas, or 
the candle, or lamp, we have thereby caused an activity 
of slumbering chemical forces, which are slowly produc- 
ing in those bodies similar changes. We notice that 
they continually waste away —we see the ashes cleave 
off from the mass of coals or wood, the falling of the 
line of oil in the lamp, and the candle’s flame burns 
lower and lower until it reaches its socket — and ex- 
pires. These changes we notice, and, untaught by 
science, should be left to suppose that we had destroyed 
or annihilated a small portion of the materials of God’s 
universe. Science teaches that this is entirely beyofid 
our power. However strong and mighty man may be in 
modifying or controlling the elements created by Omnip- 
otence, he can never create or destroy"a single atom. 

Since that auspicious moment when sunlight burst 
through the chaotic darkness which enveloped our 
planet, we have reason to believe that nothing has been 


added to or taken from its mass. 


If our sense of sight was competent to observe the 
invisible operations of nature, we should see in our 
parlor fires not only the flame, and the smoke, and the 
ashes, but those subtle exhalations, the products of the 
burning, which pass up the chimney and become dis- 


sipated in the ocean of air without. 


How apparently desirable would be an acuteness of 
the visual organs, so that we could see the little infinites- 
imal atoms of matter grouped and compacted together, 
forming coal, and oil, and wax, and tallow, all ready for 


the warm embrace of the oxygen of the air, which, by 
uniting, rends them ruthlessly asunder. Seated in out 
parlors, we could watch at our ease the elemental changes, 
the dissolution, and the new birth: of bodies during the 
process of combustion. 


From an enumeration of the different kinds of little 
atoms or elements in the wood, coal, gas, oil, tallow, and 
wax, we learn that out of the sixty, which the Creator 
employed in constructing the world and all things there- 
in, he has made use mainly of but ¢hree in forming these 
substances. Therefore, in all that concerns the chemis- 
try of light and warmth, we have to study the changes 
and modifications of but three different kinds of ma- 
terials—a field apparently circumscribed and easily ex- 
plored. 

The gas, oil, tallow, ete., differ in composition from 
wood and coal in being formed from carbon and hydro- 
These 
two are grouped together in slightly varying propor- 


gen only, without any ash-forming elements. 


tions, by the burning of which we obtain light and heat. 
The burning of these two elements is produced by a 
third body rushing in whenever the temperature is raised 
to a certain point, and, violently uniting itself with them, 
producing, by the union, extraordinary warmth; which, 
diffusing itself, is very agreeable to our cold, benumbed 
bodies in winter. 

This third powerful combatant or element is oxygen, 
the most important and essential of all the material 
creations of the Great Architect. It is gaseous in its 
nature, and, although unseen by human eyes, it plays a 
most conspicuous part in the great operations of Nature. 
Its importance may be understood by a contemplation of 
the fact, that, in connection with nitrogen, it forms the 
vast volume of the atmosphere, and, in combination with 
hydrogen, water, which, in the shape of oceans of un- 
known depths, lakes, and rivers, occupies three fourths 
of the surface of our planet. The solid earth we dwell 
upon is chiefly made up of oxygen, in union with silicon, 
aluminum, and calcium, the metallic base of lime. 

The carbon and hydrogen materials burned in the par- 
lor are seized and consumed by the oxygen ever present 
in the air. It exists there in a free, wriform condition, 
and seems to be ever upon the watch for heat-producing 
agencies, so that it may be enabled to fix its corrosive 


teeth upon the wood or coal to rend them asunder. 


We wish to observe the changes attendant upon the 
process of burning, from the beginning to the end. We 
have learned from experience that wood takes fire and 
burns more readily than coal, and chemistry affords the 
reason. It is because it contains a greater number of 
inflammable atoms of hydrogen than coal, and the softer 
the wood the easier it ignites; hence we place splints of 
wood or shavings at the bottom of the grate, and upon 
this the coal. The hot hydrogen flame of the wood soon 
ignites the hard carbon of the coal, and the whole is in 
an active state of combustion, The invisible oxygen 
around the pile rushes in, drawn by an irresistible affin- 
ity; the infinitesimal atoms of hydrogen yield first to his 
embrace, then the carbon, and both, by the union, are 
instantly metamorphosed or changed into new and very 
different bodies. 

These new bodies that are produced are called the 
products of combustion. In this hot contest for new com- 
binations, we notice that it requires eight atoms of the 
oxygen to master one of the hydrogen; seven, six, or 
five cannot appropriate the single hydrogen atom to 
form the desired union; the eight join themselves to 
the one, and the nine, with the rapidity of the light- 
ning flash, are changed into an atom of water. 
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The carbon of the coal and wood unites with the 
oxygen of the air in two proportions. When atom joins — 
atom, a new substance, called carbonic oxide, is pro- 
duced; but when two atoms of oxygen join one of car- 
bon, a sour, poisonous body results, called carbonic acid. 
These three new bodies, the water, the carbonic oxide, 
and carbonic acid, become heated’and ascend the chim- 
ney-flue, and diffuse themselves through the air without. 


In the escape of these bodies, we lose no substance 
that can be more completely burned or changed, with 
the exception of the carbonic oxide. This gaseous body 
can and should be burned again before it is allowed to 
escape, for it is capable of affording us a further supply 
of heat. If we can compel the carbon, by increasing 
the heat, and opposing barriers to its escape, to take up 
two atoms of oxygen instead of one, we thereby burn 
or oxidize it completely, and we obtain all the heat 
possible. If the wood or coal were burned completely, 
there would be but two products of combustion besides 
the ashes; viz., water and carbonic acid. This impor- 
tant matter of the proper method of burning coal will 
be alluded to again. 

The ashes we observe cleaving off from the fuel con- 
tains the earthy matter which the tree obtained from 
the earth during growth. Besides silex, or sand, the 
ashes of wood contains potash, so important in the 
manufacture of soap. In coal there is usually found a 
trace of sulphur, which, in burning, unites with oxygen, 
forming sulphurous acid. 

Let us look at the coal and the wood upon the hearth 
with our vision quickened and perfected, so that not 
only will the composition of these substances be appa- 
rent, but the whole process of burning also. In the coal 
we observe black carbon predominating in the aggrega- 
tion of atoms. In the hard anthracite there are ninety- 
one little atoms of*carbon in the hundred to nine of 
other elements. The nine are seen to be hydrogen, and 
those that form the ashes. We notice a difference in a 
soft bituminous coal, there being a less number of car- 
bon atoms and more hydrogen. 


Wood, although entirely different in color, is seen to 
be made up of the same elements. Hard wood, like oak 
and hickory, have the larger; while soft pine and maple 
have the smaller number of atoms of carbon. All varie- 
ties of wood, however, have a much larger amount of 


inflammable hydrogen than the hard varieties of coal. 


A beautiful experiment, indeed, do we perform in in- 
stituting the process of combustion. Interesting and 
attractive as it is in itself, how seldom should we in- 
dulge in it, did not the necessities of our existence de- 
mand its constant repetition! The production of heat 
is the great end we have in view in kindling and main- 
taining our parlor fires. Man, in a savage state in 
tropical climates, is quite independent of the uses of 
fire; but such is not the case with civilized man. He 
finds it necessary in the preparation of his food, al- 
though the body is heated by the intense solar rays of 
the tropics. 

Heat is a constant attendant upon the burning pro- 
cess. Whenever and wherever the element oxygen joins 
itself to hydrogen or carbon, or any of the inorganic 
elements, as iron or zinc, the union is attended by the 
evolution of heat. These elements will always rush to- 
gether, and burn and destroy each other when circum- 
stances permit. There is a class of compounds denomi- 
nated oxides or rust. Oxygen, uniting with iron, forms 
rust of iron. In the union of the one with the other, 
a fixed amount of heat is evolved, no matter whether 


the rusting process goes on slowly or rapidly. The 
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iron implements and vessels found at Pompeii, which 
have been slowly burning or rusting for eighteen cen- 
turies, have evolved as much heat in the process as 
would have resulted, had they been burned simultane- 
ously in an atmosphere of pure oxygen. The process 
of decay in vegetable substances is an oxidizing pro- 
cess, and heat is evolved. Water, properly speaking, 
is the rust of hydrogen, and in its formation, by uniting 
with oxygen, an enormous amount of heat is developed. 
The union of the oxygen of the air with the coal in the 
grate, or the wood upon the hearth, produces the same 
phenomenon. It would be gratifying to know more of 
the nature of heat, and also of light and electricity ; but, 
since it is denied us, we may indeed be grateful that the 
beautiful principles and changes involved in combustion 


are so clearly unfolded by science. 


The fallacies of past ages, as it respects correct knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena, are in no way more forcibly 
illustrated than in the prevalent theories respecting 
combustion. Before the discovery of oxygen gas, it was 
explained by supposing that all bodies contained a prin- 
ciple called phlogiston, the presence of which enabled 
them to burn. When the body burned, it was supposed 
phlogiston was liberated, and that when it lost phlogis- 
ton, it ceased to be combustible; it was then said to be 
dephlogisticated. The heat and light which accompany 
combustion were attributed to the rapidity with which 
the principle was evolved. 


If such an hypothesis were correct, the coal or other 
burned body ought to weigh less after the process; 
whereas it was found that the results of combustion 
were heavier than before the combustion took place. 
As soon as methods were devised by which the three 
great classes of acids, alkalies, and oxides, the products 
of combustion, could be secured ahd examined, the 
theory was disproved. 

There is no known method by which heat can be 
measured. The heat evolved depends not upon the 
coal or wood, but upon the quantity of oxygen which 
enters into combination with them in burning. The 
oxygen supplied to the coal or wood, is obtained from 
the room or apartment in which the burning process is 
going forward. This, of course, would soon fail to fur- 
nish the requisite amount to the fire, were there no 
sources of supply Through some avenue, the air from 
Without must find its way into the parlor to feed the 
fire, and furnish oxygen to the lungs of the occupants. 
The usual places of ingress are the cracks and crevices 
of the doors and windows. A window, with the usual 
accuracy of fittings, will allow about eight cubic feet of 
air to pass into the room each minute; an ordinary 
door will admit rather more if it open directly into the 
air. When we reflect that each individual in a room 
ought to have at least four cubic feet of air per minute 
for respiration, and that during the evening every source 
of flame as large as one candle vitiates one cubic foot 
more, we see how important a good supply of air is for 
other purposes than to afford oxygen to the fire. I 
would not wish to be understood to say that each indi- 
Vidual’s respiration converts. the oxygen of four cubic 
feet of air into carbonic acid each minute, but that that 
amount is rendered unfit for further respiratory use; 
every pound of hard anthracite coal burning in the grate 
absorbs from the air in the room about two and one half 
pounds of oxygen, and at least fifteen pounds of air is 
deoxygenized to furnish it. A parlor of common size, 
twenty feet by thirteen, and ten feet high, contains about 
two hundred pounds of air; it is evident, since three 
and one half pounds of carbonic acid are produced from 

« 


each pound of coal, that, if it were permitted to permeate 
the room, it would render one fourth part of the air, at 
least, poisonous. This, diffused throughout, would cause 


death to the inmates in a short period of time. 


How impressive the fact, that by the marvellous chemi- 
cal processes which we are obliged to institute to render 
our climate habitable, we call into existence an agency 
which is potent to destroy almost instantaneously! If, 
upon a cold winter’s day, we consume, in our parlor 
grates or stoves, twenty pounds of coal, there has been 
poured out upon the air seventy pounds of poisonous 
carbonic acid, which would render irrespirable, if not 
diffused beyond a point contaminating and destructive, 
about two hundred and eighty pounds of air. When we 
contemplate this fact, and reflect upon the thousands 
and tens of thousands of open ducts, which are pouring 
out the poisonous exhalation in enormous quantities in 
large cities, a momentary feeling of apprehension per- 
vades the mind, and the knowledge that the specific 
gravity or weight of the deadly gas is greater than the 
air, does not diminish that apprehension. But chemistry 
dissipates our fears, and points to the wonderful provi- 
sions of the Divine Author to:avert the apparent evil. 


If the heavy carbonic acid so copiously evolved, were 
simply to obey the natural laws of gravitation, and de- 
scend into the streets of cities and large towns, a most 
dreadful asphyxia would instantly seize upon every man, 
woman, and child, and in the short space of a few mo- 
But 
the law of gaseous diffusion comes in here, and shows 


ments, not a breathing inhabitant would remain. 


us that there is a “higher law” than that of gravitation, 
which is intended for our preservation. By its irresist- 
ible agency, the heavy poisonous gas is not permitted to 
fall, but, at the moment of its production, it is blended 
and diffused through the mass of air, upwards as well as 
downwards, and is wafted by the winds in all directions. 
The wonderful nature of this law of gaseous diffusion is 
forcibly illustrated by experiment. If we take two gases 
of most opposite qualities, as it respects weight, carbonic 
acid gas and hydrogen, and place them in two vessels 
communicating with each other by a narrow tube, we 
shall find in a very short time that perfect mixture has 
occurred. This will take place if we reverse the order 
of their specific gravities, by placing the hfMlrogen in a 
higher vessel, and the carbonic acid in the lower; a wet 
membrane may divide them, and we shall prove that 
there is a strange tendency to unite. Carbonic acid is 
more than twenty times heavier than hydrogen, and it 
would seem that while the tendency of the former must 
be downwards, the latter would be upwards. But such 
is not the case; they shortly become thoroughly blended 
together. This law holds good in the mingling of all 
gases of different densities which have no chemical 


action on each other. 


Thus is carbonic acid equally diffused through the whole 
atmosphere. There is enough constantly present in all 
parts of it to form a stratum or bed, thirteen feet thick, 
over the entire earth, should it descend and occupy that 
position. It is not necessary for the mind to revert to 
fire, as an agency more potent than others for the de- 
struction of the race. The terrible nature of such a 
layer of heavy irrespirable gas was most forcibly illus- 
trated to the mind of the author by an examination of 
the great vats filled with it to the brim in the immense 
brewery establishment of Messrs. Barclay & Co., in 
London. A plank was displaced by the attendant, and 
it was allowed to flow over the side, like water over a 
fall; and a single inspiration produced vertigo and 


other unpleasant consequences. At the celebrated 


; , : 


Grotto del Carni, near Naples, a dog is often thrown 
into a cave filled with the gas. After a few painful 
respirations the poor animal is apparently devoid of 
life, but subsequently recovers, upon being dragged to 
the pure air without. The experiment is a cruel one. 
Whilst the carbonic acid, resulting from the chemical 
changes of the coal and wood of our parlor fires, is so 
fatal to man, it is absolutely indispensable to the exist- 
ence of vegetable life; and if it were withdrawn from 
the atmosphere by being absorbed by water, or in any 
other unusual way, the latter must cease from the earth 
altogether, and with it all animal life. Plants depend in 
a great measure for their sustenance upon the atmos- 
phere; and the carbon of the wood and coal which we 
have watched through the changes attendant upon com- 
bustion, and which resulted in the production of a poison, 
is obtained by the plants from the air by decomposing 
the same deleterious body. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is quite evident that we 
are dependent for life upon the very poison which is so 
pregnant with death. The production of carbonic acid 
from the various sources upon our planet, is so marvel- 
lously balanced by the demand for the same for plant 
aliment, that there is no perceptible change in amount 
in the air from year to year, there being unformly about 
one two-thousandth part by measure present. 

It is evident, from the foregoing facts, that while the 


products of fire may be safely discharged into the air, it 


| would be productive of the most fatal results to allow 


them to escape into the rooms of our dwellings, to be 
breathed into the organs of respiration. The ingenuity 
of man has devised an arrangement of flues which sub- 
serve the double purpose of conveying away the noxious 
gases and creating an upward current of air, which, pass- 
ing through the ignited materials, draw oxygen towards 
them, and increase the intensity of the flame.* 
eg a 

Tur Nvurriment or BreEr.— People who drink their 
ale and beer are very fond of telling how much nutri- 
ment they derive from them. Because they are manu- 
factured from grain, many have the idea that the con- 
centrated virtues of the grain are in the drinks. This is 
an entire fallacy. Professor Liebig, one of the most 
eminent chemists in the world, assures us that 1,460 
quarts of the best Bavaria beer contain exactly the 
nourishment of a two-and-a-half-pound loaf of bread ; 
This beer is very similar to the famous English All- 
sopp’s, and our more popular American beer. The fact 
is, the nutritious portion of the grain is rooted out 
before beer can be made; and if the fermentation of the 
beer has been complete, Professor Lyon Playfair declares 
that no nourishment whatever remains in the fermented 
liquor; and, as the English Adiance News says, “No 
chemist now disputes this assertion ; for, except in flavor 
and amount of alcohol, the chemical composition of all 
kinds of beer is alike, and brewers must laugh to hear 
doctors advising porter as more nourishing than beer, 
when porter is nothing but beer colored by burnt malt; 
and often when beer goes wrong in the making, and is 
unsalable as beer, it is converted into fine porter, the 
mere color covering many defects. 

te ee 

CaAsTILE SoAP—It appears that but few persons are 
aware of the radical difference between genuine Castile 
soap and the imitations of it. The basis of Castile soap 
is olive oil. But ifyou buy your oil, it will cost more 
than the soap will sell for. So the manufacturer takes 
the mare (the “cheese,” cider makers call it) from 
which all the oil has been pressed that profitably can be, 
and washes out the remainder with a solution of soda. 
Thus he utilizes a waste product. American Castile 
soap is a palm oil soap that resembles the real article in 
color only. At the present price of gold the importer 
can put Castile soap on the market at about seventeen 
cents per pound, 


*From ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea,’’ by J. R. Nichols, M.D. 
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Agriculture, 


FUNGI, OR SMUT, 

The farmer, in passing through his fields of corn or 
wheat, has his attention often arrested by ears of the 
grain which have undergone a most singular metamor- 
phosis or change. In place of the sound kernels, he 
finds a huge black excrescence, composed of what seems 
to be an impalpable, sooty dust, which soils the fingers 
This 


smut, or fungoid growth, is a very remarkable produc- 


and clothing when brought in contact with it. 


tion, and, regarded from every point of view, seems to 
be devoid of all use —a thing to be hated —an abomina- 
tion. The mass of sooty dust is a regular plant, of most 
singular and complex structure, and possessing a repro- 
ductive power hardly excelled by any vegetable or animal 
organism. As though the chances of the hateful thing 
for multiplying itself were not great enough with ordi- 
nary organs, it has conferred upon it three or four 
different modifications of the function. They may mul- 
tiply themselves by means of the spawn, or mycelium, 
by self-division or lamination, which may be regarded as 
a species of germination, or they may be propagated by 
seeds or their equivalents, produced in special recepta- 
cles. Every cell or tissue may contain its germs, and 
each germ springs up into new forms, equally fitted for 
propagation, in a few hours or minutes. While examin- 
ing some of the cells under the microscope, they are 
observed to pass through the course of their existence, 
and give birth to thousands of Hew organisms. 

The number of germs or other reproductive bodies 
which parasitic fungi produce, is incalculable—almost 
infinite. One grain in weight of the black matter found 
in place of the ear of corn, contains upwards of four 
millions of spores, or seed-vessels, which are again filled 
with sporules so minute that the highest powers of the 
microscope fail to distinguish them. 

Doubtless the reader, if familiar with farm-work, and 
a keen-sighted observer, has often seen a kind of ethereal 
smoke or evaporation proceeding from the diseased heads 
of grain, when moved by a gentle breeze. This apparent 
yapor is formed of the millions upon millions of the 
seeds of the fungi, which, proceeding from the ruptured 
vessels, float like an airy cloud or gossamer veil, whither 
the winds may drive them. The atmosphere is loaded 
with these germs in the latter days of summer; and, if it 
were not for a wise provision connected with their fruc- 
tification and growth, fungus, or mildew, would spread 
over the vegetable world like a pall of death. Nothing 
but fire or strong acids seems competent to destroy the 
seeds, so tenacious are they of vitality. Summer’s heat 
nor winter’s frost cannot kill, nor water drown them. 

Fortunate indeed is it, that they require peculiar at- 
mospheric and other conditions for their growth. If 
these are not favorable, they will not spread or develop 
themselves. Some seasons are peculiarly suited to the 
awakening of the dormant seeds which rest upon every 
thing, although entirely invisible to the naked eye. 
Last year, the fungus peculiar to the grape, called mil- 
dew, manifested itself to « fearful extent in many sec- 
tions of the country, causing great loss. Sometimes the 
wheat crop is cut off by fungoid growths called rust; 
and, occasionally, all vegetable substances suffer from 
the rapid fructification of these strange parasitic plants. 

Sulphurous acid destroys the germs; and this we 
secure by the application of sulphur to leaves and fruits 
before the pest fairly manifests itself. Under cover, in 
glass structures, it can be completely mastered by proper 
care; but, out of doors, the ruin can hardly be averted. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE FARM. 


Corn is looking badly at the farm. The seed was not 
under the soil until the first of June. It came up feeble, 
and then the cut-worms took it; and what the worms 
left, the cowardly crows pulled up. This necessitated a 
second planting, and so it has struggled along. If any 
society awards a premium for a poor show of corn, we 


shall certainly get it. Corn in Massachusetts and New 


| Hampshire is generally looking well, and is nearly as 


forward as in former seasons. Never, within the mem- 
ory of any one, was there a season so wet and cold as 
the present up to the middle of June. It is wonderful 
how rapidly vegetation comes forward when the heat of 
summer commences. 

Wheat is looking finely. No rust nor insect has at- 
tacked it; and the heads are fully formed, and bending 
under the accumulation of rich nutriment rapidly pass- 
ing into the kernels. We expect more than thirty bush- 
els to the acre. Why do not farmers sow more wheat? 
The apple crop promises well. The russet, baldwin, and 
nonesuch trees show a fine burden of fruit, for which, 
after our long apple famine, we are duly grateful. Grapes 
are very promising. The vines are vigorous, and loaded 
with fruit; and if the season is long and warm enough 
We have 


the Concord, Delaware, and Hartford Prolific, growing 


to mature it, the yield will be a valuable one. 


in the same vineyard, under the same treatment; and all 
have been so successful, we are not yet fully prepared to 
say which we prefer for vineyard culture. It is certain 
no other varieties are worthy of the slightest regard for 
general planting in this climate. The Concord is a hardy 
and good grape, and gives us prodigious crops. It has 
ripened fairly with us the past four years, and we incline 
to give it the preference. We doubt if any cultivator can 
show a more thrifty or productive vineyard; and yet our 
method of treatment is peculiar. Nota spoonful of ani- 
mal excrement or barnyard manure has been applied to 
the soil. The elements which the grape requires, and 
they alone, in mineral form, have been supplied. We 
reserve this topic for further remarks at another time. 

As regards grapes under glass, they are in fine condi- 
tion. A new variety which we are cultivating has proved 
very satisfactory —the Decandole. The vine is thrifty, 
the fruit excellent, the bunches large and well-shoul- 
dered; and it is a constant bearer. We advise our 
readers to try this grape under glass. 

Haying is now (July 15th) well advanced, and the crop 
will prove a heavy one. The meadow, where two years 
ago frogs and turtles found shelter under bulrushes and 
giant hassocks, is now ladened with timothy and redtop, 
which will turn out certainly two and a half tons to the 
acre. A coating of sand, after grub-hoeing the bog, has 
worked the striking metamorphosis. What more prof- 
itable work can farmers engage in after haying, than 
reclaiming worthless meadows? 

Potatoes, we fear, are going into a rapid decline. The 
tuber consumption, called “rot,” is manifestly making 
its appearance, and the early varieties are losing their 
foliage. If the ingenious French chemist and agricult- 
urist, M. De Ville, has discovered a remedy for this dis- 
ease, as alleged, let us have it at once. From present 
indications, we fear the crop in this section will be a sad 
failure. The root crop does not appear well, the carrot 
and turnip suffering from some disease (probably of a 
fungoid nature) which arrests growth in the early stages. 
The crops later sowed may possibly do better. From a 
general survey of the crop burdens mother-earth is 
carrying forward to maturity, we feel that husbandmen 


have reason to be thankful and take courage. 
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PoTasH IN AGRICULTURE.—It is well known that 
plants need potash, which is, indeed, found in their 
ashes. Although it appears that most soils are richly 
charged with it, yet but little of it exists in such a form 
as to be readily assimilated by the plant. It exists gen- 
erally in the soil as feldspar (silicate of alumina and 
potash), which is with difficulty attacked by the strongest 
mineral acids. By the action of the weather the potassa 
is, of course, extracted from it, but by a slow process. 
Formerly, when the land was left to lie fallow, this an- 
swered the purpose; but with the present increased pop- 
ulation and more exhausting cultivation, this will do no 
longer. Hitherto attention has been mainly given to the 
addition of nitrogen and phosphoric acid; but it will 
soon be necessary to restore to the soil the potassa also, 
which has been removed from it. 

A soil which has grown clover for some years soon 
yields a poor harvest. The ashes of clover, then, show 
but about one tenth of their former proportion of potash ; 
and a soil which had contained 13.4 parts potassa in 
10,000, then has but 3 parts. In the cultivation of the 
sugar beet, it has been often observed, that notwithstand- 
ing the liberal addition of phosphoric acid, the amount of 
sugar in the beet suddenly falls off, because the soil had 
lost so much potassa. It is now not essential to put car- 
bonate of potassa upon the land, although this occurs 
chiefly in the ashes of plants. A soil containing alumina 
and lime has the wonderful property of taking up sul- 
phate of potash and chloride of potassium and rendering 
them insoluble in water, while the acids combine with 
the lime or magnesia in the soil. 
calcium and chloride of magnesium pass into the juice 
of the beet, and obstruct the clarifying of the sugar, it 
is better to apply the sulphate of potassa instead of the 
chloride of potassium, since the sulphate of lime thus 
produced does not have an injurious influence, but, on 
the contrary, is of advantage, since it affords to the plant 
the necessary sulphur, retains the ammonia, and changes 
the silicate of potassa in the soil into soluble sulphate of 
potassa. It is, therefore, to be. desired that the applica- 
tion of sulphate of potassa may be encouraged, since the 
business at Stassfurth may thus be helped, and the de- 
posit in that place become a blessing to agriculture. 
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Tur TRADES or ANrMaLs.— The following observa- 
tions, which we copy verbatim from an *‘Old Curiosity 
Shop,” have reference to animals, and exhibit their at 
least apparent knowledge of the sciences; also their 
professions, Occupations, and enjoyments: Bees are 
geometricians; their cells are so constructed as, with 
the least quantity of material, to have the largest-sized 
spaces and least possible loss of interstice. So, also, is 
the ant lion; his funnel-shaped trap is exactly correct in 
its conformation, as if it had been made by the most 
skilful artist of our species, with the aid of the best 
instruments. The mole is a meteorologist. The bird 
called the nine-killer is an arithmetician; so, also, is the 
crow, the wild turkey, and some other birds. The tor- 
pedo, the ray, and the electric eel are electricians. The 
nautilus is a navigator; he raises and lowers his sail, 
casts and weighs his anchor, and performs other nautical 
evolutions. Whole tribes of birds are musicians. The 
beaver is an architect, builder, and woodcutter; he cuts 
down trees,.and erects houses and dams. The marmot 
is a civil engineer; he not only builds houses, but con- 
structs aqueducts, and drains to keep them dry. The 
white ants maintain a regular army of soldiers. The 
East India ants are horticulturists; they make mush- 
rooms, upon which they feed their young. Wasps are 
paper manufacturers. Caterpillars are silk spinners. 
The bird ploceus textor is a weaver; he weaves a web 
to make his nest. The primia is a tailor; he sews the 
leaves together,to make his nest. The squirrel is a fer- 
ryman; with a chip or piece of bark for a boat, and his 
tail for a sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, wolves, jackals, 
and many others, are hunters. The black bear and heron 
are fishermen. The ants have regular day laborers. The 
monkey is a rope dancer. 
presents us with a model of republicanism. The bees 
live under a monarchy. The Indian antelopes furnish 


an example of patriarchal government. Elephants ex- — 


hibit an aristocracy of elders. Wild horses are said to 
select their leaders. Sheep, in a wild state, are under 
the control of a military chief ram.— Once a Week. ; 


* 
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Beet-Roor Svcar.— During the last twenty-eight 
years, the production of the cultivation in France of 
the sugar beet-root has advanced from 22,000 tons to 
222,000 tons. The total annual product in European 
countries amounts to 638,500 tons, and now produces 
more than one fourth of all the sugar known to be con- 
sumed in the world. Indeed, the success now uniformly 
achieved on all sides shows that, though the same causes 
which long retarded the progress of the beet industry in 
France will more or less obstruct it elsewhere, never- 
theless its ultimate triumph is certain in every country 
where it is introduced with care and cultivated with rea- 
sonable patience and skill. 


Arts. 


CURIOSITIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


The stranger in Boston, by going down Boylston 
Street, past the Public Garden, and continuing on two 
blocks further, to the corner of Berkeley Street, will 
come to an elegant building, in classic style of archi- 
tecture, adorned with Corinthian pilasters and capitals, 
the basement walls of granite, the main floor walls of 
freestone, and the two upper stories of brick. This is 
the building erected by the Boston Society of Natural 
History, on ground given by the State of Massachusetts. 
The edifice has cost one hundred and twelve thousand 
dollars, and its plan includes the future addition on 
the rear of a slightly smaller structure. It is ninety-five 
feet wide by one hundred and five long, and rises to a 
height of eighty feet at the top of the pediment. 

Without this building is decorated with heads of ani- 
mals, carved in stone on the keystones of the window 
arches, — heads of the lion, the bear, the boar, the zebra, 
and others; and on the broad buttresses on each side of 
the grand steps at the centre of the front, it is intended 
eventually to put an elephant and a rhinoceros of stone, 
of life size. Above the lofty doorway is a massive eagle 
in stone, and on the friezes of the second story stand 
forth the busts of three great naturalists — Aristotle, 
Linnezus, and Cuvier. So it is that the outside of the 
building is itself a gallery of art, typical of the speci- 
mens of divine art within. 

When a man enters the main door, he finds himself in 
a broad vestibule. Glimpses up the grand staircase will 
tempt him, where he sees the skeleton of a mighty ele- 
phant thirty feet above, looking ready to dispute the 
passage to the immense hall in which the creature 
stands. But the visitor will turn aside, first, to look 
at the broad slabs of rock of various descriptions, on 
which are the footprints of former times—footprints of 
aquatic and peripatetic birds, that ages ago wandered 
over soft beds of mud and marsh; fossil footprints that 
became stereotyped forever when the mud hardened into 
rock, to be preserved tens of thousands of years, for the 
study of seekers after revealed truth in the latter days. 

Out of this vestibule, too, are the doors, on the one 
hand, into the splendid and invaluable library, filling 
two spacious rooms and their galleries, to which none 
are admitted but members. There are rooms on the 
same floor also opening out of the vestibule, where are 
not only fossils, microscopiew, and other articles, but 
the magnificent herbarium — thousands upon thousands 
of specimens of plants, in drawers and out of drawers, 
including a suite of the plants collected in Franklin’s 
arctic expeditions. 

All these are less attractive to most visitors than the 
grand hall which fills the two upper stories of the build- 
ing, which rises sixty feet in height to the arched and 
panelled roof, and is ninety feet in length and forty in 
width. To reach it, the visitor ascends the main stair- 
case, passing first between two life-sized bears carved in 
walnut, which form the posts of the balustrade. Far up 
above frowns down the skeleton elephant in threatening 
attitude; but once reached, he is found to be harmless, 
and the visitor looks with admiration upon the Doric 
arcade lining the lower walls, and on the galleries that 
rise, tier after tier, up to the dim recesses of the ceiling. 
Out of this hall, and out of its galleries, are passages into 
eight subordinate rooms, each devoted to some branch of 
inquiry and illustrative specimens. Each of these eight 
rooms is a hall in itself; each has its own galleries; and 
each, like the grand hall, is bordered with cases crowded 


with specimens of natural history. These eight rooms 
include the departments of ornithology, ichthyology, 
conchology, crustacea, radiata, odlogy, entomology, and 
herpetology. 

We will not attempt minutely to describe the treasures 
these halls contain. Hundreds of thousands of specimens 
of beasts, birds, shells, fishes, etc., are in the building, and 
each has its wonders and its beauties; but in the grand 
hall no eye will fail to note the skeleton of the megathe- 
rium, or mammoth sloth, or rather a cast taken from the 
skeleton in the British Museum. Its hind quarters rest 
on the ground, but its fore feet are on the limb of a tree, 
and its ponderous jaws are stretched up a score of feet 
above the visitor’s head, filling him with surprise at the 
creature’s gigantic size, and leading him to wonder and 
speculate on what the earth must have been when such 
brutes as the mastodon and the megatherium shook its 
immense forests with their solid tread. 

On the floor of the hall and in its cases are many 
objects of equal interest, though less imposing in ap- 
pearance, — skeletons of men and monkeys, of whales 
and swordfish, a fossil armadillo, six or seven feet long, 
objects.small and objects large, each of which has its 
points of interest. 

Of the four rooms opening from the hall floor, one is 
filled with ores and crystals, earths and gems, and min- 
erals of many kinds. The hues of some of the speci- 
mens are gorgeous, particularly the malachites, the col- 
ored crystals and ores. Another contains Indian and 
oriental weapons, arms, and dresses, remnants taken 
from tombs of the mound-builders, bottled dogs, cats, 
rats, and other eatables, corned in alcohol, etc. But the 
main interest will centre in the osteological room, where 
are the skeletons of bisons, elk, deer, llamas, snakes, 
rats, etc.— beasts and reptiles large and small. And 
here are eighty skulls of men, and a hundred and fifty 
of animals, the former grinning in ghastly rows from 
several shelves, with nothing to tell who they were, or 
where they lived, — African, American, European, and 
Asiatic, present and past, each labelled with the donor’s 
name and the supposed race of the deceased. Two of 
these are copies of the famed skulls over which antiqua- 
rians have battled with brain and pen, —one of the 
Enjis, in France, the other the Neanderthal skull, found 
in Germany, and the formation of which has led to the 
assertion that they were in no way connected with the 
present race of man, but were pre-Adamites, and existed 
on earth long prior to the creation of the pair mentioned 
in the Mosaic account as Adam and Eve; while the oppo- 
nents of the theory claim that they were lusus nature, 
or exaggerations from accident or design. These speci- 
mens are on the second shelf from the bottom, at the 
left hand. 

It is needless to speak of the room devoted to fishes; 
of that where the magnificent collection of shells, be- 
queathed by Miss Pratt, is to be arranged; of the cases 
that are to be found on the balustrade of the upper gal- 
lery containing insects; of wasps’ nests and birds’ nests; 
of eggs and star fishes, and a thousand other things. 
They must be seen to be appreciated. 

The glory of the exhibition is that which comes last, 
in the upper galleries, and in rooms opening out of them, 
the one department in which this collection excels every 
other on this continent, and even that at Cambridge. 
The display of stuffed birds is absolutely magnificent, 
including over twelve thousand specimens, gathered from 
every empire and kingdom and province under the sun; 
of all sizes, from the huge condor of the Alps to the 
minutest and loveliest humming birds that gem the gar- 
dens of the East; of all colors, from the dun hues of the 
vultures and the raven to the brilliant ones of paroquets, 
and other tropical beauties; of all shapes and of all qual- 
ities, scores and scores of each species. No tongue or 
pen can describe the beauty and brilliancy of tint of 
many of these specimens. Hours and hours can be 
passed in studying them, and not half be more than 
casually glanced at. 

We have not mentioned in this article, for want of 
room, many minor points of interest—the elegant lect- 
ure-hall, the dozen work-rooms, the printing-room in 
the basement, the store-hall, the collections of speci- 
mens packed away, which it will take years to develop 
and arrange. All we can say on these points or in con- 
clusion is, that on every Wednesday and every Saturday 
the edifice is warmed throughout, and is open to visitors 


from 10 o’clock in the morning till 5 in the afternoon; 
and we invite all to go and witness the wonders and 
splendors of the creation of divine wisdom which are 
there displayed. — Congregationalist and Recorder. 
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IODINE AND CARBOLIC ACID. 


BY CHARLES BULLOCK, 


A solution containing iodine, carbolic acid, and glyc- 
erine, has been introduced to the medical profession by 
Dr. Percy Boulton, who claims for it therapeutic virtues 
of superior efficiency. 

Dr. Boulton’s solution is prepared as follows: 


Bee inst. Jodini comp. ei ocive pcwadna eoveceell] Xlv. 
Acid carbolic cryst. (fusa) .......seeeeeee Tl] Vi- 
Glycering........ Deistatart ele ApoE #5 3 viii. 
Aq. destillaf. ...isccen. Waleicleinciste'sia cia eeisiy eg Ws 


The iodine color gradually disappears, and the solu- 
tion eventually becomes colorless. The time necessary 
to complete this change depends on the temperature. 
At sixty degrees Fahrenheit, eight to ten days are re- 
quired; if the cork of the bottle is secured, and the 
mixture exposed in a water-bath to a temperature of 
from ninety degrees to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
the change will be effected in eight or ten hours. The 
change takes place as quickly in diffused light as in 
direct sunshine, provided the temperatures are equal 
The solution exposed to sunshine becomes somewhat 
turbid, and deposits a muddy precipitate. 

The change is due entirely to the carbolic acid, glyc- 
erine alone, under similar conditions, effecting no change 
in the iodine solution, while carbolic acid acts equally 
well with or without the presence of glycerine. 

The character of the change is probably the transfor- 
mation of the iodine into iodide of formyle (iodoform) 
at the expense of the carbon atoms of the carbolie acid. 

The solution possesses antiseptic and stimulant prop- 
erties in a marked degree, and has met with favor as an 
application in the form of injections, gargles, and lotions 
in cases of sore throat, ozcena, abscesses in the ear, and 
foul or indolent ulcers. 

It has also been recommended as an injection in cases 
of internal hemorrhoids, and by inhalation for throat and 
bronchial affections. When used for inhalation, the glyc- 
erine can be omitted. — American Journal of Pharmacy. 
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Tonic MIXTURE FOR NEURALGIC PAIN IN THE SIDE. — 


Dr. EADE. 

R Tinct. ferri sesquichloridi acidi nitrici diluti, aa. . 1] xv. 
Magnesise sulphatis .....cccccsscegeeveccesecens DSS 
Tinct. aurantil.......ecescseees Oo cece necesoses TI xv. 
AGU, AG. . ccc cccececescees Aas ap Sivlus's:e'sink 51 


M. To be taken two or three times a day. Local 
treatment may be advantageously combined with the 


general treatment. 
et 


INDELIBLE ANILIN INK. 
I. Mordant. 
34 grains of chloride of copper, 


43 ** of chlorate of soda, 
21 “ of chloride of ammonium, are dissolved 
in 4 ounce of water. 
II. Dye. 


80 grains of muriate of anilin, dissolved in 
2 drachms of water, mixed with 
3 drachms of mucilage of gum arabic (1 to 2), and 
40 grains of glycerine. 

These liquids are kept in separate vials, and only 
mixed in small quantities at a time, for immediate use, 
in the proportion of four parts of the dye (II) to one of 
the mordant (I), to be applied either with quill, pen, or 
brush. If too thick, the mixture may be somewhat 
diluted with water. 

The writing appears at first a pale green, but turns 
black slowly on exposure to the air; the latter occurs at 
once upon applying a hot plating iron to the back of the 
fabric, or holding it in a safe distance to a smokeless 
flame, or, better still, over boiling water. When the 
black color has been produced, the lettering should be 
washed carefully in warm soapsuds, which will give it a 
fine bluish-black tint. This ink is said to withstand the 
action of lyes and acids, and to be fast in washing, if it 
has really been imbibed by the fibre, and is visible on 
the back. 
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SENSIBLE VIEWS. 


We recently took up a newspaper containing one of 
those peculiar essays read Sunday mornings in a Brook- 
lyn church, and called ‘‘ sermons,” by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. It contained some rather sensible views upon 


a yariety of topics. The following extract is worth read- 


ing and remembering : — 


I do not object to mirth or gayety; but I do object to 
any man’s making an animal of himself by living for 
the gratification of his own animal passions. People 
frequently think, that to require in the conduct of youth 
that which we expect in later life, has something of 
Puritanism in it. Men have an impression that youth 
is very much like wine—crude and insipid until it has 
fermented; and when it has fermented, and thrown down 
the lees, and the scum has been drawn off, the great body 
between is sound and wholesome and beautiful. I am 
not one that thinks so. I think that youth is like the 
beginning of the plant life, and that every wart or ex- 
crescence is so much an enfeeblement of its fruit-bearing 
power. I do not believe that any man is any the better 
for having learned what is the whole career of drunken- 
ness, or of lust, or what are the dallyings or indulgences 
that belong to a morbid life. A young man that has gone 
through these things may be saved at last; but, in after 
life, he has not the sensibility, he has not the purity, he 
has not the moral stamina that he ought to have. He 
has gone through an experience but for which his man- 
hood would have been both stronger and nobler. Iam 
one of those that thoroughly disbelieve that a man is any 
better for having, in his youth, passed through an expe- 
rience that developed his animal nature and his lustful 
appetites. Excess in youth, in regard to animal indul- 
gences, is bankruptcy in old age. For this reason I dep- 
recate late hours, irregular hours, or irregular sleep, as 
intemperance. People ask me frequently, “Do you think 
that there is any harm in dancing?” No,I do not; there 
is much good in it. “Do you then object to dancing par- 
ties?”? No; in themselves I do not; but where unknit 
youth, where unripe muscle, where unsettled and un- 
hardened nerves are put through an excess of excite- 
ment, treated with stimulants, fed irregularly and with 
unwholesome food, surrounded with gayety that is exces- 
sive, and which is protracted through nights, when they 
should be asleep, I object; not because of the dancing, 
but because of the dissipation. It is taking the time that 
unquestionably was intended for sleep, and spending it 
in the highest state of exhilaration and excitement. The 
harm is not in the dancing itself; for if they danced as 
do the peasants —in the open air, upon the grass under 
the trees, and in the day, it might be commended, not as 
virtuous, but still as belonging to those negative things 
that are beautiful. But the wassail in the night, the 
wastefulness, —I will not say of precious hours, for hours 
are not half so precious as nerves are,—the dissipation, 
continued night after night and week after week, —it is 
this that I deprecate as eating out the very life. 

Trregularity of diet also has its ill effects. It is not 
the mere question of digestion or of indigestion, of good 
spirits or of bad spirits, to-day; but irregular habits in 
regard to eating and drinking reach forward and take 
hold of old age. Children ought to be taught, and par- 
ents ought to know enough to teach them these things. 
Ignorance of the structure of our bodies may not have 
been culpable fifty years ago; but in the light of advan- 


cing knowledge, I hold, that no Christian parent can but | 


be accountable to God, if he be ignorant of the funda- 
mental laws of health. When I am king, nobody shall 
be married until they have passed through the catechism 
of natural health, and have shown that they understand 
the fundamental principles of it. The appetites of youth, 
which either in social or in solitary life drain down the 
vitality and impair the constitution, are so many insidi- 
ous assaults onoldage. Iwould that the young knew how 
clearly these things are written. God’s handwriting is 
very plain and very legible to those who have eyes that 
see. There is not an intelligent physician that does not 
observe and read, as he walks through the street, the 
secret history of the lives of those whom he meets, and 
- that, too, without following them in their midnight 
career. 
The use of stimulants in youth is another detraction 
from happiness in old age. Men usually take what they 


| 


least need. In other words, we follow our strongest 
faculties, and not our weaker ones; and therefore, if 
men are excessively nervous, almost invariably they 
seek to make themselves more so. Men that need the 
most soothing, the most quiet, drive themselves by the 
use of the most excessive stimulants. There will come 
a time, however, when men will be very proud of being 
wholesome, of being clean, of being natural. Iam proud 
—I am vain, perhaps, I had better say — that I was 
brought up from my youth to abstain from tobacco. It 
is unhealthy; it is filthy, from beginning to end. In 
rare cases, where there is already some unhealthy or 
morbid tendency in the system, it is possible that it may 
be used with some benefit ; but ordinarily it is unhealthy. 
I believe that the day will come, when a young man will 
be proud of not being addicted to the use of stimulants 
of any kind. I believe that the day will come, when not 
to drink, not to use tobacco, not to waste one’s strength 
in the secret indulgence of passion, but to be true to 
one’s nature, true to God’s law, and to be round, ro- 
bust, cheerful, and to be conscious that these elements 
of health and strength are derived from the reverent 
obedience of the commandments of God, will be a mat- 
ter of ambition and endeavor among men. 
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Mica Sprcractes.—A device simply for the protec- 
tion of the eyes of persons engaged in working metals, 
is one of the results of an investigation by Dr. H. Cohn, 
an oculist of Breslau. His inquiries extended to six 
manufacturing establishments, embracing 599 fitters, 386 
blacksmiths, 129 turners, 35 drillers, 13 planers, 27 engine- 
wrights, 5 screwers, 15 boiler-makers, 69 foundery-men, 
8 cleaners of castings; total, 1,283. He found that 90 
per cent of the workmen had often been injured on the 
eye by minute pieces of metal, and that 49 per cent had 
been under medical treatment for serious accidents to 
their eyes. Of the whole number, 59 were found to be 
permanently injured, and 21 of those had each lost the 
use of one eye. The whole time lost by the workmen, 
from accidents to the eye, amounted to 4,725 working 
days. No protection to the eye had been provided. 
Ordinary glass spectacles were objected to, on account of 
their liability to be broken. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Cohn, mica spectacles were tried, and found to fulfil all 
the requirements. The mica used is of the purest kind, 
about half a millimeter in thickness, and is curved some- 
what like a watch-glass. It is held in a frame which fits 
close to the side of the eye, so as to prevent the entrance 
of particles on either side. Mica imparts a pale-gray 
tint to objects, but does not impair the eye. Its tough- 


| ness, elasticity, and transparency, admirably adapt it to 


the protection of the eyes of metal-workers. The price 
of a pair of mica spectacles at Breslau is about 15 cents. 
— Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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Orr Paint on CremMpNT Watis.— According to a 
communication made to the Berlin Polytechnic Society, 
cement-plastered walls can be coated with a durable oil 
paint, after the surface has previously been gone over 
three or four times with acetic acid. 
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LEUWENHOCK has computed that 100 single threads of 
a full-grown spider do not equal the diameter of the hair 
of the beard; and when the young spiders begin to spin, 
400 of them are not larger than one of a full growth; 
consequently, 4,000,000 of a young spider’s threads are 
about the size of a single hair of a man’s beard. 
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Repvuction or CuLorrpE or Siryer.— Dr. Greger 
recommends for this purpose to dissolve the silver in 
ammonia, and add, from time to time, some pieces of 
zinc; the gray powder is washed and digested with con- 
centrated muriatic acid until it becomes whitish, when 
it is washed with distilled water and a little ammonia, 
whereby it becomes perfectly pure. Nitrate of silver in 
ammoniacal solution is reduced by the same process; if 
it contains copper, it is advisable to leave a little silver 
solution, so as to avoid the precipitation of copper. 
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I> We have received a great number of questions 
from correspondents, some of which will be answered 
in the next number. 


Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 1, 1868. 


(> Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, with ad- 


yance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 


For five subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope; for twenty- 


five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of ““Stockhart’s 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet published 5 
for one hundred subscribers we will send a complete set of chemicals, 
together with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 


(> Physicians, students, clerks in drug-stores, young lads, ete., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 


together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 


intelligence to become its patron. Itis the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. 


sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 


Mr. B. R. Downss is general travelling agent for the Journal. 


FIRE ANNIHILATORS. 


A method of extinguishing fires by the employment of — 
carbonic acid water, is attracting much attention in — 


various parts of the country, and many inquiries have 
reached us regarding its efficiency, usefulness, safety, etc. 


We were probably the first in any part of the world 
to make practical demonstration of the value of aerated 
waters in the instantaneous extinguishment of fire. Our 
experiments commenced in 1855, and were continued 
over a period of many months. 
guished bonfires in the open air, by the aid of carbonic 
acid water, but we had constructed, of iron, a small 


model of a house, which was filled with combustible 


materials, placed upon the lecture-table before popular 


audiences, ignited, and the flame quenched by a stream 
of the charged water from small portable apparatus. 
This apparatus was essentially like that about which so 
much is said at the present time, and which is regarded 
as a very recent invention. The simple little affair is 
claimed, we believe, by a Frenchman, as his patented 
device, and it has been brought all the way from France 
to astonish the great Yankee nation. 

We regard the use of carbonic acid water as of great 
service in the extinguishment of fire in buildings, in its 
early stages. A gallon of the charged liquid has the 
potency of several gallons of ordinary water; and, there- 
fore, a reservoir of considerable magnitude may ‘be stored 
in a building, 


ingly convenient form. 


not only in a very compact, but exceed- 
Beside the effects of the direct 


contact of the liquid with the burning substance, the — 


gaseous constituent is liberated by the heat, and, flowing 
freely in all directions, aids very materially in subduing 
flame. 

The fire-extinguisher should be manufactured exten- 
sively by workers in metals, in all parts of the country. 
The price for one holding ten gallons ought not to exceed 
twenty or twenty-five dollars; and this would bring 
them within the reach of a very large class of house- 
holders. Of course, no individual or company can 


claim a monopoly in the use of the charged water. 


No patents have been granted in this country; and, 


if any had been, they could not possibly be valid. 
Whatever changes or improvements are made in ap- 


paratus, those who engage in the manufacture of these 


useful devices should remember that the workmanship 


must be of the very best kind. The machine must be 
strong, the screws, stopcocks, etc., gas-tight, and every 


part thoroughly finished. Thousands of them will find — 


ready purchasers when the price is brought down to 
a competitive standard, and this ought at once to 
oceur. 


We will furnish, to those 


We not only extin- 
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STELLAR CHEMISTRY. 


A considerable number of our readers have become 
much interested in the spectroscope, and its revelations 
regarding the heavenly bodies. Inquiries in respect to 
the physical constitution of the stars have been answered 
in former numbers of the Journal. We would briefly 
remark, that the light of stars, of nebulw, and even of 
meteors, has lately been examined in the same way as 
that of the sun. It is found, that the spectra of the stars 
show dark lines, and that these are, for the most part, 
different from the solar lines, and from those of one 
another. Many of the substances familiar to us on the 
earth have been detected in the atmosphere of the stars. 
The bright-red star known as Aldabaran, or “the Bull’s 
Eye,” has in its atmosphere hydrogen, sodium, magne- 
sium, calcium, iron, antimony, bismuth, and mercury. 
The Dog-star, or Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars, 
shines with a pure white light (though to some eyes it 
appears slightly greenish), the spectrum of which shows 
with certainty only hydrogen, sodium, and magnesium. 
Already enough has been done in this analysis of stellar 
light to serve as the basis of a classification of the stars 
into groups, according as their atmospheres are charac- 
terized by the presence of one set of elements or another. 
I the same way important discoveries have been made 
in regard to the nature of the nebule. The question 
which the most powerful telescopes had failed to settle, 
whether all these patches of misty light are made up of 
countless stars, so inconceivably distant that they can 
not be separated to the eye even with the best optical 
aid, or whether some of them may be their clouds of 
luminous gases, —this question, the subject of so much 
investigation and discussion for so many years, may be 
said to have been finally answered by the spectroscope, 
which shows that not a few of these “ irresolvable neb- 
ule” are gaseous in their nature. 


al 


SCHEMES, 


The world is full of schemes. The object of a few of 
them is to gain notoriety ; but, for the most part, money- 
making is the great end in view. People love schemes, 
speculation, games of chance, whether they are con- 
nected with mining, oil-pumping, new inventions, new 
discoveries, or anything else which promises great money 
returns. 

The tenacity with which some really able business men 
cling to speculative schemes, mining operations, inven- 
tions, etc., after their utter fallacy and worthlessness 
have been shown, is surprising. In consultations re- 
garding the practicability or value of alleged new chem- 
ical discoveries, or art processes, with those solicited to 
invest money in the purchase of the patent rights, it 
has often been noticed, after showing the absurdity and 
worthless character of the claims, that the speculation 
was abandoned with the greatest reluctance. The pro- 
spective gains resulting from a share in the monopoly of 
a new water-burning stove, improved gas-machine, or 
some wonderful chemical process, are so alluring, that 
often the solicited professional advice is entirely un- 
heeded, and the victim plunges into his ruin. 

The desire to rapidly acquire wealth is an overmas- 
tering passion, and leads to the most deplorable evils. 
It would seem as if men would learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, but they do not. The man deceived by represen- 
tations regarding an oil well last year, is ready to pur- 
chase a peat-bog, and worthless patented machinery to 
work it into “ valuable fuel” this year. If his investments 
in the great spiral double-action flying-machine proved 
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a dead loss last month, he is willing to listen to a state- 
ment of the prospective advantages of owning stock ina 
new electro-magnetic locomotive this month. It has been 
said, that life is a delusion, or made up of a series of 
delusions, and there is much truth in the statement. 
The better cultivation of the mind, the more careful 
training of the intellect, the general diffusion of accu- 
rate scientific information, ought to do something to 
remove man’s weaknesses, and lead him to regard more 
healthfully ‘‘ chances and probabilities ” in life. 


HO 


HOW NEW IS8 IT? 


The Boston Traveller, a few weeks since, contained a 
long article describing a ‘Pneumatic Gas Machine,” 
which was claimed as new and very wonderful. From 
reading the article, we were led to hunt over some old 
files of the same paper, and we came across the follow- 
ing communication, published by us in 1849, nineteen 
years ago, in which precisely the same principle is de- 
scribed, and essentially the same apparatus. Our air- 
vessel and hydro-carbon mixer was placed in a cool 
cellar instead of being buried in the ground. 

From the description of our experiments and appa- 
ratus which follows, published nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, the numerous devices and patented con- 
trivances for burning naphtha vapors, in connection with 
atmospheric air, have originated. The improvements in 
apparatus have been considerable; the principle is pre- 


cisely the same : — 
(From the Boston Traveller.) 


ATMOSPHERIC LIGHT. 


Editors Traveller,—I wish to communicate to your 
readers through your columns the results of some ex- 


_periments in producing artificial light, at a small ex- 


pense and by simple apparatus. Availing myself of 
the fact that atmospheric air takes up and retains with 
great facility the vapors of certain liquid hydro-carbons, 
I have constructed apparatus in which common air is 
used as the vehicle, and which affords a beautiful and 
convenient light. 

My apparatus consists of a large tin gasometer holding 
one hundred and fifty gallons, which is placed in a cellar 
and filled with air by raising the inside cylinder, at the 
same time opening a stop-cock on the top. When filled, 
this is pressed upon by weights in the usual manner, 
affording a constant current of air, which ascends by a 
half-inch pipe to the apparatus in which is placed the 
hydro-carbon. ‘Chis apparatus consists of two tin vessels, 
three inches in diameter, and about six inches in length. 
These are partially filled with the liquid, and the pipe 
from the gasometer is so arranged that a stream of air is 
forced through it in very minute bubbles. It is then 
conveyed to the gas burners by pipes, and there lighted 
with a taper in the same manner as coal-gas. 

The light procured in this way is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, far brighter and more acceptable to the eye than the 
ordinary gas of our cities. The apparatus described 
above, I have had in operation in my laboratory and 
place of business, for nearly three months, and from 
experiment and thorough testing, feel certain that as 
soon as it is known, and a few mechaniéal difficulties 
are removed, it will come into general use. My appa- 
ratus supplies four burners, two of which are batwings; 
the others are of a peculiar form, somewhat like the 
argand burners. The jets used for coal-gas will not 
answer for the atmospheric light, as the orifices are too 
small. They can, however, by the exercise of some skill, 
be altered and adapted to this light. A jet made of mov- 
able pieces of metal, and adjusted by a screw so as to 
regulate the flame by the amount of gas which escapes, 
is the most proper kind of burner. The highly volatile 
hydro-carbon through which the air is forced, may be 
procured in several ways, but is best obtained from coal 
tar by distillation. 

This liquid will part with its vapor at a temperature of 
46 degrees Fahrenheit, and afford light; below this it 
burns with a blue lightless flame for a short time, and 


finally goes out entirely. It is evident, then, that it will 
burn at the ordinary temperature of our rooms at all 
seasons; but as the process goes on the liquid is cooled 
rapidly by its own evaporation, and, therefore, an artifi- 
cial supply of heat is necessary to continue the combus- 
tion. This I obtain in a very convenient way by passing 
a jet of gas from a main pipe on to a disc of metal below 
the vessel containing the liquid, and regulating the sup- 
ply of heat by the expansion and contraction of a bar of 
iron connected with the second pipe. Thus arranged it 
is self-regulating, and continues to afford an excellent 
light so long as the supply of air and hydro-carbon con- 
tinues, 

A fluid ounce of the liquid will afford as much light 
one hour as, four wax candles, the fluid costing, when 
made upon a large scale, not over four mills. This 
estimate, which is correct or nearly so, shows that this 
method of artificial illumination is cheaper than any 
other known method, and, in point of cleanliness and 
beauty, far preferable. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1849. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


J. R. Nicuous. 


It is impossible not to reflect sometimes upon the 
immense changes and improvements which have taken 
place within a half-century in respect to modes of con- 


methods of warming, 


veyance, cooking, communicating, 
treatment of the sick, modes of preparing and adminis- 
tering medicine, preserving the teeth, and a thousand 
other things directly relating to our personal comfort 
and happiness. What untold blessings have been con- 
ferred upon us by the practical application of the dis- 
coveries in science and art to the conveniences of life! 
Chemistry has accomplished more for us than any of 
the sciences. Silently, unobtrusively, in obscure places, 
the chemist has worked out the great problems which 
have revolutionized the world. Hardly an advance step 
has been taken in any department of knowledge without 
the aid of this noble science—the science which is the 
basis of all the sciences. The change from the old to 
the new is as strikingly manifested in little things as in 
the great. The pen with which we write this paragraph 
is made of metal: who heard of a metallic pen fifty or 
thirty years ago? It is claimed to have in its composi- 
tion the metal aluminum: who heard of such a metal 
being employed in the arts fen years ago? How conven- 
ient is this little writing implement! The ink flows from 
it with perfect freedom; it is not easily corroded. Pages 
can be written with it, and yet all the hair-lines are uni- 
form, and would be perfect if our chirography was per- 
fect, which, unfortunately, it is not, as our printer can 
testify. No penknife is needed, as in the times of 
goose-quills, to whittle out new points; and thus our 
time and temper is saved. It costs but a small fraction 
of acent. Fifty years ago, all paper was made by slow 
hand process, and was very costly; now huge machines 
turn it out in broad ribbons as fast as a man can walk; 
and to feed their capacious maws, tons and tons of rags 
are required each working day. For one dollar, as much 
good paper can be bought as ten dollars would buy half 
a century since. 

When the wise and witty Sidney Smith was in his 
seventy-third year, he amused himself in writing out a 
list of eighteen important improvements and changes 
which had taken place in England. 

In the first place, when he was a middle-aged man, 
gas was unknown; and he says he has “ groped about in 
the all but utter darkness of a twinkling oil lamp, under 
the protection of watchmen in their grand climacteric, 
and exposed to every species of degradation and insult.” 
He was nine hours sailing from Dover to Calais; nine 
hours riding from Taunton to Bath, in which he says, 


with an exaggerative wit, “he suffered from ten thou- 
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sand to twelve thousand severe contusions, before stone- 
breaking Macadam was born.” He had no umbrella 
when it rained; and poor Jonas Hanway, who first in- 
troduced umbrellas, was finely persecuted and mocked 
for his courage. There were no quick and excellent cabs 
running; if he wanted to go beyond walking distance, 
he must fain get into “one of those cottages on wheels — 
a hackney-coach,” of which there is now only one exist- 
ing in London. But those hackney-coaches were them- 
selves a modern improvement. If, in the days of the 
youth of the witty writer we have quoted, he travelled 
to certain parts of the kingdom, he went in a slow 
wagon, as he was poor; he must otherwise go in the 
basket of a stage-coach, where his clothes were rubbed 
all to pieces. In even the very best of society, he says, 
‘one third of the gentlemen were always drunk.” 
There was, besides, hardly an easy chair or a well- 
made sofa in the kingdom. Huge bedsteads harbored 
vermin; badly-made windows excluded light; and ven- 
tilation was an undiscovered science. Positively,” 
writes the canon of St. Paul’s, ‘“Icould not keep my 
small clothes in their proper place, for braces were 
unknown.” If a man had the gout, there was no col- 
chicum; when small-pox was about, there was no vac- 
cination; and people who had lost their sight and their 
beauty from that scourge were met at every step. The 
doctors were ignorant; and, to make matters worse, 
‘there was no proper examination or restriction; con- 
sequently quacks abounded. There was no penny-post, 
and no bank to receive the savings of the poor. ‘In 
spite of all these privations,” wrote Sidney, “I lived 
on quietly, and am now utterly ashamed that I was not 
more discontented, and utterly surprised that all these 
changes and inventions did not occur two centuries 


before.” 


aMedicine and Piarmacy. 


CITRATE OF IRON, AND STRYCHNINE. 


The first ounce of this valuable medicinal agent made 
in the United States, was prepared in our laboratory, in 
1858, After consultation with some of our best physi- 
cians, we adopted as a standard, one per cent of strych- 
nine, with the citrate of iron. This was regarded by 
them and us, the most proper and convenient combina- 
tion, as it would enable the prescriber to give the usual 
dose of the iron salt, with the medium one of strychnia. 
Six grains of citrate of iron would hold 1-16th grain of 
the alkaloid, and this would be a very proper dose for 
adults. The dose could be varied to suit the views of 
physicians, or meet exigencies, and a proper balance of 
the medicinal agents maintained. Besides, we regarded 
it important that an active agent like strychnia, should 
be, if possible, combined in proportions from which 
ready and accurate calculations could be made by physi- 
cians; and the proportion of one per cent, or one grain in 
a hundred of citrate of iron, met this desirable point. 

We allude to this matter now, because our attention 
has been called to an article of citrate of iron, and strych- 
nine, made in Philadelphia, which is stated to contain 
two per cent of the alkaloid. It is not only improper, but 
positively wrong, for a manufacturer to thus alter the 
standard of an article, and introduce confusion among 
prescribers. How can physicians know, when a pre- 
scription is sent to the apothecary, whether it is filled 
with the article prepared by the Philadelphia makers, 
containing ¢wo per cent, or the amount of one per cent, 
established by us as a standard, ten years ago? We wish 
to have the matter fully understood, that, in event of 


any serious results flowing from the change, physicians 
may understand our position. The combination is a very 
valuable one, and doubtless will be made officinal at the 
next revision of the Pharmacope@ia. This should have 
been done at the last revision, in 1860, as we had intro- 
duced it two years before, and hundreds of physicians 
had used it, with the best of results. 
nished from our laboratory will contain one per cent, as 


The article fur- 


heretofore; and no change will be made, unless directed 
by the revisers of the Pharmacopeia. 


to 


PRICES CURRENT. — We have yielded to the solicitation 
of many physicians and druggists in the Northern and 
Western States, and present in this number a catalogue 
of chemical and medicinal agents prepared in our 
laboratory, with prices of the same in quantities such as 
are required by them. In large packages or quantities 
such as are furnished wholesale dealers, the prices are 
necessarily somewhat less. Any one desiring medicine 
or chemicals, can, from the list, ascertain the cost; and, 
upon enclosing to us the cash, or a money-order for the 
required amount, they will receive the articles by return 
express. We shall correct the list each month, as prices 


rise or fall. 
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AN ETHER MONUMENT, 


What is called the ‘‘ Ether Monument,” erected in the 
Public Garden in this city, was publicly dedicated a few 
weeks since. The vexed question as respects who discov- 
ered the anesthetic properties of ether, being regarded 
as still unsettled, and in view of the vast benefits con- 
ferred on humanity by the discove.:, the late Thomas 
Lee, Esq., determined to erect a monument commemora- 
tive of the event, without placing the name of any one of 
the claimants upon it. It is a noble work of art; and 
eminently proper is it that it should be erected in Boston, 
Dr. Henry 


J. Bigelow made the following interesting address at the 


as it was here the great discovery was made. 


dedication :— 


It was the wish of the late venerable gentleman who 
caused this monument to be erected, to rear an enduring 
memorial of the discovery in Boston from which dates 
the era of painless surgery, and also that, on some fitting 
occasion, it should be offered for the acceptance of his 
fellow-citizens. 

In no actof a long life, characterized by many deeds 
of liberality, by the exercise of a refined and cultivated 
taste for nature and for art, and by a discriminating 
judgment of men and of passing events, did he show 
greater discernment than when he organized this work; 
and, although he did not live to see it executed, he had 
so far supervised its plans, and so intrusted them to 
skilful hands, that no difficulty was met with in com- 
pleting its beautiful design in detailed conformity to his 
wishes. 

This monument is intended, in the words of the tab- 
let, which were written since his death, ‘To commemo- 
rate the discovery that the inhaling of ether causes 
insensibility to pain; first proved to the world at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, in Boston, October, A.D. 
1846,”’ by its appliance during a protracted dissection, 
which, when followed by one of the severest operations 
known to surgery, was a final and conclusive test ina 
close and connected series of successful experiments, 
which proved that pain could be annulled, first, with 
certainty, no matter who the individual; secondly, with 
completeness, no matter how great might be its degree; 
and, thirdly, with safety. These three points were all 
absolutely involved in the discovery, and these alone. 
Before the consecutive experiments which culminated in 
those here recorded, neither of these points had been 
established by conclusive proof. The world was ignorant 
of the great truths they asserted; the discovery had not 
been made. 

The philanthropist had indeed yearned to relieve 
suffering humanity; the poet had prophetically, an- 


nounced a world freed from physical pain; the philoso- 
pher had made fruitless efforts to unveil the hidden secret. 
Instances of accidental insensibility had been observed. 
Here and there, an ingenious man had devised and tried 
some single experiment, with greater or less success, and 
then abandoned the pursuit; or, tantalized by a possi- 
bility at one moment in his grasp, and in the next eluding 
it, stimulated by a flattering promise of achieving some- 
thing at once practical and useful, had followed up his 
experiments hopefully, until some great public failure 
disheartened him, made his proselytes incredulous, and 
left the world still to suffer pain. 

Men had been made insensible to pain through mental 
excitement, or by the agency of mesmerism or hypnot- 
ism, by the dead drunkenness of alcohol, the narcotism 
of opium, the inhalation of nitrous oxide and other 
gases, and even by the vapor of ether. For years, all 
this had been known to be possible, but it attracted little 
attention. ‘These previous experiments, instituted by 
different persons, were inconclusive, because they led to 
no constant result; the anesthesia could not be relied 
on, or it was not demonstrated that it could be relied on, 
either as sure to occur, or as proof against the severer 
forms of pain. The question of danger from this ex- 
traordinary trance was also unsettled. No consulting 
board of surgeons would have dared to sanction the 
production of prolonged unconsciousness during an 
operation, before the series of consecutive experiments 
were made here in Tremont Street and at the hospital. 
There had been a lack of perseverance or of good fortune 
in the experimenters, or an imperfection in their ma- 
terials or method, and the future discovery which was 
soon to burst upon the world, halted for an interval of 
years at this imperfect stage. The whole progress of all 
invention and discovery had been a monotonous cata- 
logue of such imperfect efforts and such failures. But, 
when these consecutive experiments had been made in 
Boston, the discovery had been made; and in grateful 
and unhesitating recognition of it, the entire civilized 
world simultaneously rose up to hail it with acclamatory 
welcome. 

Thus was made the discovery, and thus was begun 
the career of anesthetic inhalation. Modifications, imi- 
tations, and substitutes have sprung up in all civilized 
countries. New processes and new materials will yet be 
furnished by science, or demanded by convenience or 
economy ; but, after more than twenty years of its suc- 
cessful trial, nothing has been found to surpass, in its 
efficiency or unqualified safety, the original ether then 
used. 

To commemorate the triple and demonstrated discoy- 
ery, not of a probable, an uncertain, or untrustworthy, 
but of an inevitable, complete, and safe anwsthesia, this 
monument has been erected in a city which was the 
humble instrument of Divine Providence in diffusing to 
the nations this incalculable blessing. 

I well remember when the eloquent and gifted man 
whose brazen effigy on yonder pedestal so powerfully 
recalls his living presence, in an address delivered at the 
Medical College, on the 4th of November, 1846, said, with 
an unconscious foreshadowing of what was soon to hap- 
pen:— ‘I cannot suppress the remark that the great 
principle of analogy seems to authorize the hope that 
+ + * -« + » « «, 4urther discoveries may be expected 
scarcely less brilliant than that of vaccination.” How 
far even this prophetic inspiration fell short of the real- 
ity! How little did he dream that the lapse of a few 
brief days would herald to the earth the greatest boon 
ever accorded to the physical welfare of mankind; days 
of discovery that forever silenced the dreadful shriek of 
agony which many of us can yet recall in the surgical 
amphitheatre of the institution which is now immortal- 
ized; that stilled the moan of the soldier stricken down 
upon the battle-field, assuaged the pangs of disease, 
softened the approach of death, and lent a sweet obliv- 
iousness in what was once its hour of anguish, to all 
animal existence, from the poor, suffering brute up to 
humanity, to man born of woman, and to woman of 
whom man is born! 


——t <p 


PuHospHoRIC ACID IN PuLMONARY HEMORRHAGE. — 
Dr Hoffman, in the Journal des Connaissances Medicales, 
recommends the use of phosphoric acid in hemoptysis, 
menorrhagia, and other hemorrhages. : 
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IMPORTANCE OF REGULAR HABITS. 


A person visiting New York for the first time, and 
curious to observe the peculiarities of the metropolis, 
would probably immediately notice the great number of 
restaurants, eating-houses, and stands, in the markets 
and streets, loaded with eatables. (io where he would, 
by day or night, he would find accommodations for eat- 
ing, and people availing themselves of them. The facil- 
ities thus afforded for obtaining meals at all hours are, 
without doubt, leading to great irregularities in eating, 
and thus exciting a deleterious influence upon the public 
health. It may, therefore, not be amiss to devote a brief 
space to the consideration of the effect of all irregulari- 
ties in habits of living upon the animal economy. 

It is a fact well recognized by physiologists, that the 
constitution of living beings possesses a recuperative 
power that is capable of resisting attacks from external 
agencies, or, rather, is able to restore the damage caused 
by such attacks. The lower in the scale of existence an 
animal is found, the stronger is the power of its organ- 


ism to restore parts removed by mechanical means, and 


‘the less is its susceptibility to the influences which cause 
disease. If, from individuals of the lower orders of ani- 
mals, a limb, or even a portion of the body be removed, a 
new one will grow in its place; and, in many cases, the 
part removed will supply the necessary parts which are 
absent, and become a complete organism. In vegetables 
this is almost universally the case; and the propagation 
of plants by slips cut from the parent stem is a process 
of daily occurrence in horticulture. The recuperative 
power is indeed so great in many plants, that they can, 
by the most extreme efforts, be scarcely removed from 
a soil where they have once obtained a foothold. The 
plant known to farmers as quackgrass is a good example. 

The power to restore parts which have been lost 
extends to the highest orders of the animal creation. 
Teeth which have been removed by mechanical means 
have often grown again in the human jaw years after the 
second set, which take the place of the first in the reg- 
ular course of nature, had been supplied. This is, how- 
ever, probably the only organ that the human recupera- 
tive energy has power to restore. 

As age advances, this power becomes less, so that 
repair takes place slowly, and in very advanced age 
ceases altogether. Broken bones refuse to unite, and 
abrasions of the skin become chronic ulcers. 

There is, however, a striking characteristic of the 
power of recuperation, which has a most important 
bearing upon the health, both of men and animals. It 
is this: The power to restore increases with the regu- 
larity of the power and periods of attack. It is as if the 
constitution were a citadel, upon the reduction of which 
two kinds of tactics were employed. So long as the 
attacks are made at regular intervals, the garrison may 
sleep while the besieging forces are withdrawn, and rise 
refreshed to increased resistance; but attack it at unex- 
pected times, and with irregular force, and unremitting 
vigilance must at last wear out the strength of the 
besieged. 

Many phenomena which cannot be accounted for in 
any other way at once find an explanation by the appli- 
cation of this truth. A man who is addicted to the use 
of alcoholic liquors, may often drink very freely for 
years without any apparent serious detriment to health, 
if he is regular in the times and quantities of his po- 
tations; while another, who only takes an occasional 
“spree,” will suffer from the consequences of his 
indulgence. 

The taking of proper exercise, pure air, sustenance, 
sleep, and recreation, may be compared to the with- 
drawal of the attacking forces. If the withdrawals are 
regular, the attacks will also be regular, and the resist- 
ing power of the vital structure will in the meantime 
have accumulated. 

We believe that six hours of sleep per diem, begun 
and ended at uniform times, are as good as eight taken 
at irregular periods. It follows, then, that regular sleep 
gives two hours, at least, more time per day available 
for business, pleasure, or study, than can be otherwise 
obtained. 

In short, nothing is so economical as regular habits. 
Less food, less sleep, less clothing, less medicine is 
required to sustain nature; and better health, more 
happiness, more wealth, more knowledge, and longer 
life are obtained in their exercise. — Sei, American. 
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CARBOLIC ACID, 
BY DR, GRACE CALVERT, 

The disinfectant, or rather antiseptic properties of car- 
bolic acid, are very remarkable. The beautiful researches 
and discoveries of M. Pasteur have shown that all fer- 
mentation and putrefaction is due to the presence of 
microscopical vegetables or animals, which, during their 
vitality, decompose or change the organic substances, so 
as to produce the effects which we witness, and carbolic 
acid exercises a most powerful destructive action upon 
these microscopic and primitive sources of life. Carbolic 
acid, therefore, is an antiseptic and disinfectant much 
more active and much more rational than those generally 
in use. 

And allow me further to add that disinfectants, such 
as chlorine, permanganate of potash, or Condy’s fluid, 
operate by oxidizing not only the gaseous products given 
off by putrefaction, but all organic matters with which 
they may come in contact; whilst carbolic acid, on the 
contrary, merely destroys the causes of putretaction, 
without acting on the organic substances. The great dif- 
ference which therefore distinguishes them is, that the 
former deals with the effects, the latter with the causes. 
Again, these small microscopic beings, these ferments, 
are always in small quantities as compared to the sub- 
stances on which they act; consequently a very small 
quantity of carbolic acid is necessary to prevent the de- 
composition of substances; therefore, its employment is 
both efficacious and economical. Moreover, carbolic acid 
is volatile; it meets with and destroys, as Dr. Jules 
Lemaire says, the germs or sporules which float in the 
atmosphere, and vitiate it, and this cannot be the case 
with Condy’s fluid, chloride of zine or iron, which act 
only by contact, and are mere deodorizers. ‘This is why 
carbolic acid was used with such marked success, and 
therefore so largely, in England, Belgium, and Holland 
during the prevalence of cholera and of the cattle plague. 
The antiseptic properties of carbolic acid are so powerful 
that 1-1000th, even 1-5000th will prevent the decomposi- 
tion, fermentation, or putrefaction for months of urine, 
blood, glue solution, flour paste, feces, ete., ete. ; in fact, 
its vapor alone is sufficient to preserve meat in confined 
spaces for weeks; a little vapor of this useful substance 
will preserve meat for several days in the ordinary atmos- 
phere, and prevent it being fiy-blown; lastly, 1-1000th 
has been found sufficient to keep sewage sweet; and I 
am proud to say that the British Government have 
decided to use exclusively our carbolic acid (as a disin- 
fectant), not only on board her Majesty’s Navy, but in 
other Government departments. Although questions of 
public health ave the province of medicine, still permit 
me to say a few words on the medicinal properties of 
carbolic acid. This question deserves to be treated 
thoroughly, for carbolic acid is susceptible of so many 
applications in this direction, its properties are so 
marked, so evident, and so remarkable, that they cannot 
be too much published; and it is rendering a service to 
mankind to make known the employment of so valuable 
a therapeutic agent. 

I wish all who are listening to me were medical men, 
for I could show, by numerous and undeniable facts the 
advantage they might derive from carbolic acid; and if 
my testimony was not sufficient to convince you, I would 
invoke the authority of men justly esteemed amongst 
you. I would recall to you the words of the good and 
learned Gratiolet and those of Dr. Lemaire, showing 
that carbolie acid is the most powerful acknowledged 
means of contending with contagious and pestilential 
diseases, such as cholera, typhus fever, small-pox, etc. 
Maladies of this order are very numerous, but in carbolic 
acid we find one of the most powerful agents for their 
prevention. Besides its antiseptic action, the caustic 
properties of carbolic acid are found useful; most bene- 
ficial effects are obtained from it in the treatment of very 
dangerous and sometimes mortal complaints, such as 
carbuncle, quiusy, diphtheria, ete., as shown by Dr. 
Turner, of Manchester, and also in less severe affections, 
such as hemorrhoids, internal and external fistulas, and 
other similar complaints. But what must be especially 
mentioned is the employment of carbolic acid in pre- 
serving in’a healthy state certain purulent sores, and pre- 
venting the repulsive smell which comes from them, —a 
smell which is the symptom of a change in the tissues of 
the flesh, and which often presents the geatest danger to 
the patient. The services which carbolic acid renders to 


surgery can be judged of by reading several most inter- 
esting papers lately published in the Lancet by Mr. 
Lister, F.R.S., on compound fractures, ulcers, etc., etc., 
and by visiting the two sick-wards of Dr. Maisonneuve, 
at the Hotel Dieu. Further, I must not overlook the 
valuable application made of it to gangrene, in hospitals, 
by the eminent Mr. Paget. Lastly, it has been used by 
many of the most eminent medical men with marked 
success in those scourges of humanity, phthisis and 
and syphilis. 

In agriculture our firm has stimulated the employment 
of the carbolic acid for the cure of certain diseases very 
common to sheep—scab, for example. The method of 
treatment customary in similar cases was very imperfect 
as well as dangerous, whilst with carbolic acid this 
malady is cured, and without danger to the animal, by 
dipping it for a minute, often only for some seconds, 
in water containing a small quantity of carbolic acid. 
For this purpose pure acid would be too expensive, and 
is not used, nor concentrated acid, which ignorant men 
who have the care of sheep would not know how to use; 
but by the help of soap an emulsion is made, After 
having shorn the sheep, it is dipped in this mixture; a 
single immersion in a bath containing 1-60th of it is 
sufficient to effect a cure. After scab, the foot-rot is one 
of the worst and most frequent complaints. Carbolic 
acid is also for that an efficacious remedy. For this a 
mixture is made of the acid and an adherent and greasy 
substance, capable of forming a plaster, which can be 
made to adhere to the animal’s foot for two or three 
days, preventing the contact of the air, allowing time 
for the application to produce its effect. But if the flock 
be numerous, it would take a long time to dress the four 
feet of each animal, one after an another; so, to make it 
more easy, a shallow tray is made of stone, a sort of 
trough; this is filled with a medicated mixture, and the 
sheep are made to pass through it; their feet are thus 
impregnated with the required substance. Permit me 
also to state that cattle cease to be annoyed with flies, etc., 
if washed with this solution, or a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid. 

Manufactuyers have not yet availed themselves of one 
tithe of the valuable properties of carbolic acid, and in 
this direction a new field is open to its use; still I may 
cite a few instances. The preservation of wood has been 
already refered to, and thanks to its use, the great trade 
in skins and bones from Australia, Monte Video, Buenos 
Ayres, etc., is benefited. Wild animals living there in 
herds are slaughtered by thousands. Formerly they 
came to us in a bad state, half putrid, emitting an insup- 
portable odor, and only fit for manure; in this state their 
price was not more than 150 francs the 1000 kilogrammes ; 
now, thanks to carbolic acid treatment, they arrive per- 
fectly preserved; they can be employed for all the uses 
to which green or raw bones are usually applied, and the 
value of bones is raised as much as from 240 to 300 francs. 
Hides also arrive putrid, unless they have been dried 
rapidly in the sun or salted, which necessitated a long 
and costly operation; whilst it is only necessary to 
immerse them for twenty-four hours in a solution of two 
per cent of carbolic acid, and dry them in ‘the air, to 
secure their preservation. It is probable that in a short 
time the blood, intestines, and other parts of these 
animals will be, by means of carbolic acid, converted 
into manure, and imported into this country. In Eng- 
land carbolic acid is used in the preservation of guts at 
the gut works, for keeping anatomical subjects, and the 
preservation of all animal matter. Carbolic acid is also 
utilized in preventing the decomposition of the prepara- 
tions of gelatine and albumen, used in spinning, dyeing, * 
and calico printing. — Chemical News. 
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POMADE FOR BALDNESS.—CADTELL. 


Purified ox*marrow.....+.. sisavedie,sleise.sjelp sees Seah Sle 
CastOr-Oil ..caccrecccceeeccuvavernsesengeaveres 388 
Tinct. of cantharides......ccccceececseversoace Ji 
Essence of bitter almonds...... eos 


Essence of lomon...seseeeeee ‘ 


Mix, and apply morning and evening — Union Medicale. 
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Country Arr As A DISINFECTANT.—M. A. Houzeau 
has recently demonstrated that the air of the country 
possesses indisputable disinfectant properties. This is 
due to the analogy of this air to ozone, which is a dis- 
infectant in the same manner as chlorine.— Archives 
Generales de Medicine. 
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BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


EFFICACIOUS PRESCRIPTIONS, 


R. Aque calcis, Ziv; mist. amygdal., 3iiiss; aque 
lauro cerasi, 3j. Dose, one or two tablespoonfuls 
several times a day, for acidity, gastrodynia, and 
cardialgia, 

R. Aque magnesizx carb. vel aq. cale., 3 vj; spt. lavand. 
compos., 3ij. Dose, two or three teaspoonfuls, for 
heartburn and flatulence. 

R. Magnesix carb., 3 vj; pulv. cinnamomi, 3 ij; pulv. 
capsici, Dj. Dose, one sixth or one fourth teaspoon- 
ful, for acidity, flatulence, acid indigestion, cardialgia 
from acidity, ete. 

R. Liquor potasse, 3ss; aque, Jiiiss; ol. anisi, gtt.vj. 
Dose, one drachm in water, several times a day, to 
neutralize strong acrid and acid urine in gonorrhea. 

R. Tinct. iridis versicolor, 3ss. Dose, five to ten 
drops, every one, two, or four hours, for sick-héadache, 
or neuralgia of head and eyes, with nausea. The first 
dose will often arrest the pain. 

Rk. Solutio caffeine et chloroformi, 3ss. Dose, fifteen 
to twenty drops frequently, at the commencement of 
an attack of hemicrania. This solution is made by 
dissolving ten grains of caffeine, with gentle heat, in 
two drachms of alcohol previously diluted with half- 
drachm of water; when cool, add two drachms of 
chloroform by weight; seventy-five drops contain one 
grain of caffeine. 

R. Veratrie, gr.v; sulph. morph., gr.v; amylo-glyc- 
erine, 3ss. Mix for an ointment, to be rubbed upon 
temples in migraine, and on the affected part in 
neuralgia. 

R. Veratriw, gr.j; ext. hyoscyami, 3ss. Make twelve 
pills. Dose, one, every eight hours, in neuralgia and 
hemicrania. 

R. Oxidi zinci, 3); ext. hyoscyami, 3j. Make twenty 
pills. Dose, one, every night. Said to be specific 
for the prevention of those periodical headaches 
which commence in the morning, increase dur- 
ing the day, and diminish at night.— N.Y. Medical 


Journal. 
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INTEMPERANCE.— At the last meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society, Dr. Joseph Parrish, of 
Delaware, Physician-in-chief of the Sanitarium at Media, 
Pennsylvania, offered the following : — 


WHEREAS, The habit of intoxication by alcohol and opium, 
which prevails so extensively among the people, does not seem 
to be materially controlled by the system of pledge- -taking on 
the part of the people, or of punitive legislation on the part of 
their representatives ; ‘therefore, 


Resolved, That it is the peculiar prerogative of physicians 
to investigate the causes of this fearful practice, so far as they 
may exist in the human-constitution, in professional usage, or 
common custom, and to recommend s sanitary regulations to the 
Legislature and the people, on the same principle, with the 
same acknowledged, that they would suggest preventatives or 
palliatives for any other public scourge. 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed by this Society, to 
report to the next meeting, on the medical, social, and civil 
aspects of intoxication by alcohol and opium, and our duty as 
physicians in the premises, 


The preamble and resolutions were adopted. 
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Boston, June 13, 1868. 


H. R. Storer, M.D.— Dear Sir: Before separating for our various 
homes, we wish briefly to express our sincere thanks for the uniform 
eourtesy we have received at your hands, in your unwearied efforts 
to impart to us such practical knowledge as you yourself have been 
enabled to attain in your long-continued investigations, that have 
tended so much both at home and abroad to the advancement of 
science and the relief of suffering humanity. 

Most truthfully can we assure you, Sir, that we consider these 
hours passed in listening to your instruction as among the most 
profitable of our lives ; and most sincerely do we wish that others of 
eur profession, whose noble mission it is to follow in the footsteps of 
the Great Physician, and do good, may be benefited, as we feel we 
have been. And now, with the additional knowledge Wwe possess for 
the treatment of that great class of diseases, so much neglected and 
so little understood, we return to our several fields of labor with a 
eonsciousness of an ‘increased ability to perform the duties devolving 
upon us in administering to the suffering, the sick, and the dying ; 
and, as we separate, we would recognize as the key: note to true suc- 
cess) in our profession, the sentiment expressed by yourself; viz., 

“ Whatever criticism we may receive from friends and associates, let 
us remember that duty demands that we stand firmly by our patient, 
regardless of self and our own inclinations and desires ; that even, if 
reputation is at stake, it is to be risked for our patient’s ‘good. v 


Most respectfully yours, 


We. G. Smrrn, M.D., Chicopee, Mass. 
Samuet L. Durron, M.D. , Boston. 

. F. Bigerow, M.D. , Amherst, Mass. 

- WaRREN, M. D. , Milford, Mass. 

}. i. Wison, M.D. , Albion, Me. 

F. A. Dierrion, M.D. , Eleroy. Ill. 

A. H. BURBANK, M.D. , Yarmouth, Me. 

R. B. GRANGER, "M.D. , Boston. 

Bens. F. TASKER, M.D. , Kendall Mills, Me. 
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NICHOLS 


& COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals 


No. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS. 
CHARLES E. BILLINGS. ‘ 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


ror the convenience of physicians and small dealers, we 
in small quantities, such as are often wanted, 


150 Congress Street, 


[Lanoratory Estapuisnep 1857.] 


August 1, 1868. 


Boston. 


Bank Draft or P.O, Money- 


; TERMS, NET CASH. 


Order to accompany the order. 


present below prices of our chemical products, 
For prices in packages, or in 


large quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 


ABBREVIATIONS. — g.s.v., glass stoppered vial ; c.b., corked bottle ; c.v., corked vial; g.s.b., glass stoppered bottle. 
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ee Wine, in wine bots. ..... doz. 
Piperine wits euisiis sete ea ..C.V.4, OZ. 
Platinum, Chloride. . js “e 8.Y. 10, ou. 
Potassa, Acetate. .... . -¢.b.15, Ib. 
Carbolate . eg. 8.V. 10, oz. 
Ke Chlor. , chem, pure, ¢ c; Bs 20; lb. 
as Liquor Py ee Senet bl, lb. 


vt Permanganate, crys. a v 4 0%. 
ae Sulphuret, 1 lb. bts.,e. b.11, ib. 


= Yellow Chromate, Neut., 

‘ots. 15, lb. 
Potassium, Bromide .........¢.b.4, oz. 
3 Eee dh 5 lb. 
a Chloride .... va ..0-b.20, lb. 
9 Lodide®, sani eee: e.b 15, lb. 
Propylamin, 1 oz. and } oz. phials, 0Z. 
Proteing .eicgerh avis 40 02. - phials, OZ. 
Santonine. .. v.4, oz. 
Soda, Bisulphite, Liquor ., exo. . 11, Te 

es ~ Chloride, Liquid CO re aN gall 
oY sania Oe Dalle pt. 
Silver, Bromide . oeeeees CVA, 0% 
SR ODIOTIG ts siea sce eres c.v.4, 02. 
Ui Ovaride. =... meus sg ‘e.y.4, 0z 
£6 6 WL Oide)...de c.v.4, 0%. 
EGO XIGO: 3 foemee .c.v.4, 0%. 
Spirits Lavender. .... eee s C.D 11, Ib. 
MY Compound, .c.b.11, lb. 
“Chloroform, U.S.P...¢.b. 11, lb. 
MC) Rosemary Wns eeeren c bl, lb. 
Stry chnine, Solu. , Fleming's 4 02. V 
Valerianate . -g.8.v.8, oz. 
LS Dy Elixir. ...doz. 
Styptic Colloid.......... loz.g.s.v. doz. 
**  & Creosote ...1oz.g.s.v. doz. 
‘© 6 & Carb. Acid, 1oz.g.s.v. doz. 
“  & Quinine ...1loz.g.s.y. doz. 
‘*  & Todine ....1lozg.s.y. doz. 
‘© & Bich. Mer. loz. g.8.v. doz. 
Sn at aeerae loz g.s.v. doz. 
Sugar of Milk, ©. e.b.18, 


Syrup of Hy sO MRD Conk y 
doz. 
Syrup of Citrate Iron.......... c.b.15, 
Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda (Churchill’s).......doz. 
‘¢  Hypophosphite Manganese. Oe ae 
‘*, Hypophosphite of Iron...... 
oe es of Iron & Quin. s 
cS Us of Iron & Mang. lb. 
se Iodide of Tron and Mang.....Jb. 


‘ MANOS 5's Be.cls a notae Ds 
“ 3 Starch... ..¢.b.15, 
v Time. scoeh.s kt doses ¢.b.11, Ib. 


‘Phosphates , , Sia(iasaiets 
“Phosphate Iron, Quinine, and 


Strychnine (doz. 6 50,8. bts.) 
lb 
‘*  Protoxide Iron with Iodide of 
Lime.. 
3 Protoxide | Iron ‘With Todide of 
Potassa..... swine aig. terasataielat Ib. 


Protoxide of Iron with Qui- 
Mine -icsrceieere «lb. 

© Protox. of Iron with | Rhei and 
‘«  Pyrophos. of Tron 1 Ib. bots. Ib. 
“* Superphos, of Iron, 1 Ib. bots. 1b. 
Tin, Solution, Muriate ....¢.8.b.11, Ib. 
Ox. Muriate, e.s.b. i lb. 

Valortanceh Ammonia’ Elixir’ 
(e.b.15, Ib. 1.75) doz. 

Valerianate Ammonia ‘ana Qui- 


«MIME... 2... «4 02. V. doz. 

Zine, Chioride, dry, Yon. phials, 
g.8.b.8, oz. 

Wi Si Solution, medicinal, 
bot. 15 lb. 

oe es B commer. 
15 lb 


SS MAnnBte. 5 iciesie'ss +. C.8¥ad,'O) 
“*  Valeriunate, } oz. phs., c.y. 4, oz. 
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OHASH Gre OF 


114 & 116 Congress St., is Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


SOLOMON CARTER, A. 8. WILEY, 


PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades, 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQuipzs, 
Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated, 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MANUFACTORY AT COHASSET, MASS. 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ACCINE VIRUS, FROM KINE.—1 Crust, 
1 Tube, 10 Quills. $2.00 each. 
Address, by mail or telegraph, 


EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., Woburn, Mass. ; 
or 123 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
August 23, 1867. ' 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, 
Boston. Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, 
ete., cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or 
dusted, by careful and experienced millers. 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 


receipt of order. 
J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 
E. C. PrercE, Secretary. 


Puss GUANO for sale by J. M. Lincorn & 
Son, 140 Commercial Street, Boston, 


Nolsog 
AdABTILYUNHS 2 NVINGOO 


Local Anesthesia and Atomization 


Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 


on application, 
A PAMPHLET,f 


Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


of Liquids. 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicnum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 


An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 


Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the 


method of Dr. Ricnarpson of London, or with 


Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BrGELow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 


“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gaye 


you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 


required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
answers the purpose perfectly.” 


The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Rhigolene, for Local Anzsthesia, per bottle . « $100 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . . . «. 8 50 
$ cs Disarticulating . .  . 900 
Laryngoscopes, complete : ° A ie . 16.00 to 28 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors. : : . ° ° . 15 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . 10 00 
Holt’s Dilator . . . . . . . . . 18 00 
Barnes’ ‘ . . . . > . . . 10 00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . “ . & . ‘ . 14 00 


Hypodermic Syringes A . . . . $4 50 to 16 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Searificator . ° é 3 7 00 

us ce ne ce (in case) postpaid. 8 50 
/Esthiometers . A ° ; ' f : - 350t05 00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments. . 150 to 4 00 


French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00 
“ce “ “ ae “ee “ day only 

; female, for  ‘ 

Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid . . c 


5 00 
“ rT « “ rT 400 
400 


Trusses, Spinal and. Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers ! 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 


application. 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


STUDENT'S 
ICROSCOPE. 
MADE BY THE 
WORKS. 


BOSTON OPTICAL 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- 
proved by experts,—15 inches high, weight 6 lbs. The base, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned: It 
has one Hye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about 1 inch, 
and } in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving diaphram, 
concaye mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus, is effected by sliding the tube; 
fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient with 
the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
Black-Walnut Cabinet. The stand is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient 
for the use of Amateurs, Students, and the ordinary work of 
the medical profession. Price $65. 

ADDITIONS. — Extra Eye-Pieces will be supplied at $4 each. 
A superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movement Stage, at 
$10. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing 
boxes for transportation by express, $1. 


THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 
ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, ; 
Prof, J, L, SMITH'S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, 
and TOLLES’S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE. 


Objectives for Microscopes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed 
excellence. Tolles’s Improved ‘Telescopes. 


All letters and orders should be addressed to 
CHARLES STODDER, 
75 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, 


PpLariNUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, 


ete., for all Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. Plati- 
num scrap and ore purchased, H. M. RAYNOR. 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Anstow Hournal of Chemistry. 
OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS, for the 


above journal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
tf COVERT & CO., 15 ScHooL STREET. 


O PHYSICIANS. — His attempts to extend a 


more advanced knowledge of his specialty to physicians 
already in practice, haying been so favorably commented upon 
by those of the profession who have attended the previous 
courses, and by the medical press, Prof: HORATIO R. STORER 
will deliver his third private course of twelve Lectures upon 
the TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
during the first fortnight of June, at his rooms in Boston. 
Fee, $50; and Diploma required to beshown. Certificates of 
attendance upon the courses already completed, have been 
issued to the following gentlemen: Dr. J. B. Walker, Union, 
Me.; Alexander J. Stone, Augusta Me.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, 
N.H.} Augustus Harris, Colebrook, N.H.; J. W. Parsons, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; E. F. Upham, W. Randolph, Vt.; G. E. 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; 
J. G. Pinkham, Cambridge, Mass.; James Coolidge. Athol 
Mass.; Thomas G. Potter, Providence, R.I.; C. M. Carleton, 
Norwich, Conn.; I. Farrar, Hartford, Conn.; M. C. Talbott 
Warren, Pa.; H. Gerould, Erie, Pa.; W. W. Bancroft, Gran 
ville, Ohio; A. I. Beach, Bellville, Ohio; Henry E. Paine 
Dixon, Ill.; W. L. Wells, Howell, Mich.; and W. A. I. Case 
Hamilton, C.W. 
Pelham Hotel, Boston, January, 1868, 
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Scientific Facts in a familiar form. 


Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea. 


By, JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A, WILLIAMS & C00,, 100 Washington St., Boston. 


12mo. Cloth. ‘Tinted Paper. 123 pp. Price $1.25. 


=~ 
rot 


There are no books which are more healthfully stimulating than 
those which translate the facts and principles of science into language 
which the unlearned can comprehend, and trace their relations with 
common things. One of the best of this class is ‘‘ Chemistry of the 
Farm and the Sea,” by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. The essays embody much useful informa- 
tion, given in a clear and interesting manner. — Springfield Repub- 
wc UN. 

“‘@hemistry of the Farm and the Sea” is the handiwork of Dr. 
James It. Nichols, a scientific, yet eminently practical man, and 
abounds in what is both curious and useful. There are eight essays 
in the volume, and the essay on Bread and Bread-Making is: alone 
worth many times the price of the book. We heartily commend the 
little volume for its pleasant, amusing, and instructive contents. — 
Bosion Fraveller. 

The scientific facts are presented in a familiar way, so as to come 
within the understanding of those not specially acquainted with 
matters of science. — St. Lowis Republican. 

In “Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” the author gives an 
account of his experience in the use of artificial manures, which is 
very instructive; and his directions on that subject present many 
yaluable hints to the practical farmer. — New York Tribune. 

Ye are greatly indebted to the author, Dr. James R. Nichols, for a 
copy of this work. We have seldom taken up a work from, which we 
have learned so much. It is one of the most suggestive contribu- 
tions recently made to the literature of agriculture.— Southern 
Cultivator. 

The essays in this volume are upon Chemistry of the Farm, Chem- 
istry of the Sea, Chemistry of a Bowl of Milk, Chemistry of a Kernel 
of Corn, ete., ete. They are presented in a clear, plain, and convine- 
ing manner, so as to be read and admired by thousands of readers. — 
Maine Farmer. 

These essays present a great amount of curious and valuable in- 
formation in a small compass. — Wisconsin Farmer. 

The ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea’? is the title of a beau- 
tiful little book of 123 pages, by Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, whose scientific 
writings have attracted much atiention. The whole is replete with 
interest and instruction, and its perusal could not fail to be benefi- 
cial. — Newburyport Herald. 

It is a very instructive little book. The matters presented are 
treated with scientific correctness, in a popular garb. — Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

The author is well informed on all subjects that he discusses, and 
has a faculty that will be appreciated by the general reader of making 
things clear and intelligible. It is a very suggestive and edifying 
work. — New York Medical Record. 

Tt is an interesting book, and will serve a useful purpose in popu- 
larizing science. — Silliman’s Journal. 

This charming little volume consists of a series of chemical essays, 
eight in number. It tells in a familiar way, without breach of pro- 
priety, what we might term the chemistry of every-day life; and it 


tells it in a way that can be understood by any one of ordinary intel- 
lizence. We approve of this plan of teaching — of popularizing sci- 
is 


ence; and we consider Dr. Nichols’s little contribution as a success 
in this line. We cheerfully commend the volume to our readers, 
assured that the time spent in its perusal could not be more profitably 
employed. — New York Medical Journal. 

The whole book should be in every family, and not only read but 
made a study by all, instead of poring over the miserable trash which 
floods the country. We heartily commend the book to every family 
in the land.— V. £. Farmer. 

Some months since, we published extended extracts from “‘ Chemis- 
try of the Farm,” and were struck with the sound sense and perfect 
command of the English language therein displayed. We have read 
the volume of essays with even more admiration. The subjects are 
original ; the mode of treatment highly interesting ; and there is no 
person who will not acquire some useful and entertaining knowledge 
from the perusal. If any scientific or literary man wishes a good 
example of style in writing, he wiil find it in this volume. Altogether 
it is a volume of uncommon interest and excellence.— New York 
Observer. 

A. Williams & Cd. have issued another popular and practical agri- 
cultural book, entitled ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea.”?> The 
book contains essays which present facts in a familiar style, easily 
comprehended, and on common topics of interest to the farmer and 
his family. — boston Advertiser. 

It cannot fail of being one of the most useful family books that a 
housekeeper can find. It is free from technicalities, and written in a 
style suited to the common comprehension. — Providence Post. 

Multum in parvo might very appropriately have been adopted as 
the author’s motto in the preparation of the book ; for seldom do we 
find so much really useful information in so sma!l compass as is con- 
tained in the 123 pages now before us. ‘The first essay, ‘‘ Chemistry 
of the Farm,” is worth, tovany practical farmer, a full dozen of the 
modern agricultural addresses at our state and county fairs ; and the 
whole series abounds in choice morals, served up in a most pleasing 
style. — Vermont Farmer. 

(> The above work will be mailed /ree to any address, by inclos- 
ing $1.25, and directing, ‘Office of Journal of Chemistry, 150 


Congress Street, Boston.” 


Standard Solution Atropia. 


(FLEMING’S.) 


The tincture and extract of belladonna, however carefully pre- 
pared, vary much in power; hence the importance of haying a solu- 
tion of atropia (the active principle) of known or uniform strength. 
This solution contains in each ten iminims, one sixtieth of a grain of 
atropia. This is the commencing dose for an adult, to be varied as 
the physician may desire. : 

‘This solution is permanent, and keeps well any length of time. 


J. BR. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress SrREET, Boston. 
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FOR THE USE 
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25 CENTS SET. 


20000090 


GRAIN WEIGHTS. 


Opp Numbers are POINTED. 


HOO OOOO CO CeG 


EVEN Numbers are SQUARE at the ends. 


Orders enclosing the money will be answered by re- 
| > Me y 


‘00'S ‘SLHPIAM ACILWOSSV OOT 


turn mail. Postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1807. by Carleton & Hovey, 


OF APOTHECARIES, PHYSICIANS, JEWELLERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, ETC. 


IGHTS, 


Decimal Weights 
OF WHITE METAL. 

MADE AND WARRANTED CORRECT BY 
CARLETON & HOVEY, 

Established 1827, LOWELL, MASS. 


in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts, 
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Saturated Solution of Carbolic Acid, 


This solution is very convenient for use, as it is prepared ready at 
hand, and may be used wherever Carbolic Acid is required. 


Directions. 


For Disinrecting Purrosts.—For disinfecting night-vessels and 
all fecal matters, urine, pig-styes, stables, cesspools, ete., dilute with 
four parts of water and sprinkle over the oifensive substances, or 
around the premises. 

For PReseRvinG Corpses.—Use the solution full strength; apply 
with a sponge, and sprinkle over the clothes. 

For DsstRoyInG CONTAGION IN SicK-Rooms.—Dilute with four parts 
of water, and sprinkle around the room. Carbolic Acid is the only 
safe disinfectant that destroys contagious emanations. 

For CLEANSING ULCERS AND Bap Sores.— Dilute with three parts 
of water, and apply with soft sponge. It causes smarting, but it soon 
passes away. 

For THE Ircu.—Dilute with four parts of water, and apply with a 
sponge over the whole body once or twice. Sprinkle it over the cloth- 
ing to destroy the spores. . 

For Kiting Insects on PLanrs.—One part of solution to six of 
water. Sprinkle over the plants so that it will come in contact with 
the insects ; in five or ten minutes syringe well with pure water. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Coneress Srreer, Boston. 


Infusum Opii Deodoratum. 


“he revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopeceia fortunately con- 
tains a formula for a preparation of opium which fully meets all the 
desirable ends contemplated in this communication. It is called 
Tinctura Opii Deodorata ; and in its preparation, an aqueous solu- 
tion of opium is first obtained, which holds all the normal soporific 
constituents, — morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, lig- 
nin, earthy matter, etc.;— and then, with the use of ether and 
alcohol, most of the narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, 
and albumen are removed. 

‘Tt is to be regretted that the name Jnfusum Opti Deodoratum 
was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is effectively 
a watery solution, and not a tincture. 

“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil perfectly all 
those desirable ends of which it is capable, the opium used should be 
accurately assayed, in order that perfect uniformity be maintained in 
the preparation. Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely 
in the amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation can 
be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained strength. The 
great danger arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable 
apparatus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 
ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those haying com- 
petent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances to render it 
accurate and reliable. 

“The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, equal to 
about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 

“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant tranquillity and 
calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; but in some 
cases, to complete the effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of 
the dose is required. 

“The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral disturb- 
ance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of opium in the usual forms, are entirely, or in a great 
measure, avoided. ’ 

“This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce soporifie and 
anodyne effects, when the others could not be ministered with safety ; 
and therefore it is calculated to meet a want long felt by every phy- 
sician in active practice.’— Hatract from Dr. Nichols’s paper on 
Opium and its Alkaloids, : 

This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by the sub- 
seribers, with great care, from opium which is proved of uniform 
strength by careful assay. It is placed in packages holding one ounce 
and one pound, each package bearing our name and label. Orders 
promptly executed. 


JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO,, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 Congress Srreer, Boston. 


Jodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding all the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be remoyed by filtration. A fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodine, the dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets free the iodine. 


J. R, NICHOLS & 00., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 Congress SrREeT, Boston. 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


_ “The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. _ Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 

For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanie acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara- 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘ Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark” should be particular to obtain that preparation — 
which combines all the virtues of the drug. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dartmouth Medical College, 
HANOVER, N.H. 


WN EDICAL DEPARTMENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Haw: 
it over, N.If.— The Seventy-Second Annual Course of Lectu 
at this Institution will commence on Thursday, August 6th, 1868, 
and continue three months. 


Faculty of Medicine. 
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FHumiliay Science. 


PLANCHETTE: WHAT IS IT? 


The eagerness with which an explanation is sought of 
what is to many anew mystery, is by no means surpris- 
ing. 
Planchette has made its appearance upon this side of the 


Within a few months a little instrument called 


water, and has found its way into thousands of families, 
where it is generally regarded as a toy or a plaything, 
which, by its performances, ‘causes much perplexity as 
well as entertainment to the inmates, and furnishes a 
prolific theme for conversation. The name “ planchette” 
is a French word signifying a little board. The form 
which the fancy of manufacturers has given to the in- 
strument is that of a heart, about seven inches long and 
five inches wide, made of thin board, and supported at 
the base of the heart by two short legs of wood, with 
nicely adjusted casters, and at the apex by a pencil thrust 
through a socket lined with rubber to hold it in place. 
The instrument may be made round, square, oblong, of 
any size, of any kind of wood, metal, glass, or rubber, and 
work equally well. Usually, when two or more persons 
rest their fingers lightly upon the instrument, after a 
little while it begins to move; and, by placing a sheet 
of paper beneath the pencil, it will write sentences 
and answer questions, and move about upon the paper. 
The answers to questions are written out with great 
rapidity; and, as dates are given, and incidents and 
circumstances related, supposed to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the knowledge of those operating the in- 
strument, it has become a puzzle and a wonder to 
thousands. It should be stated that in many families, 
and in some groups of persons, it obstinately refuses to 
Not 


often, however, can a dozen persons be found together, 


move, and all experiments with it are failures. 


but that some one or more can influence planchette and 
set it to work. In many families, small children have a 
wonderful power over its movemerits, and are able to 
keep it in motion when the efforts of three or four adults 
prove entirely abortive. Its chirographical exploits and 
other operations are capricious, whimsical, often wilful 
and seemingly wicked. In other instances it is all gen- 
tleness and goodness, writing its sentences with great 
willingness, and accomplishing results of a most start- 
ling character. 

We are requested by many correspondents and friends 
to explain planchette. They ask: ‘Is it electricity, ani- 
mal magnetism, ‘ odic’ force, imagination? Please tell us 


what it is.” We wish we could answer our friends’ in- 


quiries in a satisfactory way, but we cannot. We have 
been a somewhat careful observer of the pranks of plan- 
chette for twenty-five years, and no solution of the prob- 
It is 


much easier to state what it is not than what itis. We 


lem satisfactory to ourselves has been reached. 


can see no difference in the class of phenomena devel- 
oped through the little planchette-board and that con- 


nected with what are known as “ table-tippings” and 
“writing mediums.” The persons possessed of the 
idiosyncrasies of organization or temperament which 
enable them to influence planchette can as easily move 
a table of the size used for household purposes; and the 
pencil placed in such hands will write out strange sen- 
tences and answers to questions, against the will of the 
operator. There are many delicate, timid ladies now 
playing with planchette, and having wonderful success 
in influencing its movements, who would be filled with 
terror if they thought they were “ table-tippers” or “ me- 
diums.” Let them try their powers on the parlor table, 
and see if the results do not cause a fright which will 
lead them to throw planchette and all its wonderfal pen- 
cil tracings into the fire. Some amusing instances of a 
like nature have come to our knowledge. A class of 
phenomena may be sought and studied in the most fas- 
tidious circles, through fashionable planchette, while the 
same would not be tolerated for an instant coming 
through the vulgar channels of “ mediums” acting upon 
‘‘meal-chests” or parlor tables. : 

In our view, planchette is nothing new, or rather it pos- 
sesses no novelty, as regards what is manifested through 
it or by it. In the remark that we have observed its 
strange performances for twenty-five years, the meaning 
is not, that we have experimented that length of time 
with a little bit of board, heart-shaped, mounted on 
wheels and carrying a pencil, but that the same class of 
physical phenomena have been observed as exhibited 
through cheaper forms of inert matter, and sometimes 
through the medium of living flesh, not supposed to 
be quite as refined as some of that now toying with 
innocent planchette. 

An explanation or consideration of planchette necessa- 
rily involves the consideration of a class of alleged phys- 
ical phenomena regarded by some as not very proper to 
be seriously discussed in a scientific journal. In one 
view, this attitude is rather a sensible one. Conductors 
of scientific journals and students in the sciences taught . 
in schools, have little or no information to communicate 
regarding what goes by the name of “ rappings,” “ table- 
tippings,” ‘‘animal-magnetism,” ‘‘ medium-power,” ete., 
etc., and therefore it is very proper that there should he 
silence where there is nothing to communicate. 

A great deal of impatience, or indignation even, is 
manifested by a large class, because men distinguished 
for their acquaintance with the positive physical sciences 
do not believe in or publicly engage in the investigation 
of this class of phenomena. The position assumed by a 
majority of scientific men towards it is that of entire 
disbelief. 


ances, the outward show of force, by unseen agencies, 


They do not separate the physical disturb- 


from the “spiritual interpretations ” mixed up with, or, 
as they suppose, inseparably connected with the phe- 
nomena. The whole matter is regarded as a sham and 
a delusion, unworthy of thought or investigation. It 
does not come within the circle of the sciences, is not in 
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accordance with any known laws of the physical uni- 
verse, and does not rise to a higher level than any of the 
ancient or modern superstitions, which are worthy only 
of contempt. This is, perhaps, a fair exposition of the 
views held by a majority of the teachers and students of 
A considerable number, 
They 


only direct attention to a single point, and first clear 


science at the present time. 


however, have reached a different conclusion: 


away all the rubbish with which it is encumbered. The 
great question is, whether these alleged physical disturb- 
ances actually occur or not, independent of direct and 
Is 


These questions they have set- 


palpable human agency. Is it mischief, or is it not? 
it delusion, or is it not? 
tled in their own minds; and the conclusion is, that the 
phenomena are undeniably real. Nota step further will 
they go; beyond this allis misty and dark. Many occupy 
this position who hesitate to admit it, as there is in sci- 
entific circles a peculiar sensitiveness upon the subject; 
and odium and disgrace are liable to rest upon any one, 
no matter how high his position may be, who cherishes 
a belief even in the reality of the physical disturbances. 


of planchette may 


We incline to think the popularity 
serve to break a link in the chain of prejudice that binds 
fast honest convictions, and permit a little more freedom 


in thought and investigation. 


But let us return: We are asked to explain planchette. 
As already stated, to do this would be to explain a most 
remarkable and extensive class of physical phenomena, 
beginning with the antics of the little heart-shaped table, 
and running up through parlor table-tippings, rappings, 
writing, etc , etc., to the more astounding physical dis- 
turbances, noises, and hubbub, witnessed in so many 
The details of 
a very remarkable instance of ‘ house-disturbance” are 


dwellings in this country and in Europe. 


given in the August number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The whole affair appears to have heen witnessed by cool 
and careful observers, and the published narrative we 
But this is 
by no means a solitary instance of the kind. There are 


presume will attract considerable attention. 


probably a dozen or more families disturbed in this mys- 
terious manner in the United States at the present mo- 
ment, but every effort is made at concealment; as but. 
few people of respectability feel that they can bear up 
under the public odium attached to such proceedings. 
The house of a most respectable gentleman in Newton, 
Mass., has been for many months, and we believe is at 
the present time, the scene of even more astounding phys- 
ical disturbances than those described in the Atlantic 
Monthly. We once, for several hours, listened to the re- 
cital of what occurred in the dwelling of Rev. Dr. Phelps 
of Stamford, Conn., from the lips of the venerable man 
himself. We were reduced to the alternative, from list- 
ening to his statement, of regarding him, his family, 
and a wide circle of intelligent friends, as the most 
egregiously duped, deluded, cheated circle of men and 
women, the greatest liars and imposters, that ever 
lived, or of believing in the reality of phenomena, 
which human reason and human science were incom- 
petent to explain. We felt compelled to adopt the lat- 
ter alternative. Allusion has been made to the dis- 
grace and odium connected with the class of physical 
phenomena under consideration. This arises from two 
reasons: first, because the alleged manifestations are 80 
inexplicable, strange, unreasonable, so contrary to the 
Jaws which govern matter and mind as popularly under- 
stood; second, because a large class attribute their origin 
to disembodied spirits, and have built up a new religious 
faith, based upon that hypothesis. Thousands, from the 
strange and unusual character of the observed pheno- 


mena, have been driven to a belief in its supernatural 
origin, and the unfortunate delusion has spread through- 
out the civilized world. The masses looked to scientific 
men to explain what was constantly brought under their 
observation ; and when it was fairly understood that from 
that source not only no explanation would be afforded, 
but no open belief in the physical manifestations enter- 
tained, they drifted easily and naturally into that channel 
of belief which seemed to lead them out of the surround- 
ing darkness. The deplorable position assumed by so 
many regarding the phenomena can never be over- 
thrown by contempt and ridicule. It must be met ina 
spirit entirely different from this, if the delusion is ever 
dissipated. This result is also unfortunate, as it placed 
barriers to a field of investigation of a most interesting 
and important character, and turned away many who 
otherwise might have employed in its exploration all 
the resources of science. How much science could have 
done, or may do, in explanation, we ¢annot know with 
certainty. 

We incline to think exaggerated views are entertained 
respecting the competency of scientific men to shed 
light upon the subject. The key to the mystery must 
be found before any reliable solution is reached. The 
first impulse of a man, who believes he sees his furni- 
ture dancing about his house, and hears strange noises 
echoing through the halls, and loud rappings on the 
ceilings and under the floors, is to send for a doctor, — 
not a doctor of physic, but a doctor of philosophy. This 
is a very natural proceeding. He expects him to explain 
the nature of the alarming state of affairs from his ac- 
quaintance with electrical, magnetic, or chemical laws, 
and looks to him to arrest further proceedings. The first 
difficulty met with is to secure the attendance of the 
“doctor,” as, from the seeming absurdity of the state- 
If, how- 
ever, attendance is secured, the professional man proba- 


ments made, he presumes there is no “ case.” 


bly finds the occurrences to be of a nature not defined in 
his philosophy, and is forced to leave the patient without 
a prescription. 

It is not designed to weary the reader with details of 
what the writer has “seen.” Suffice it to say, that enough 
has been observed to lead to the conclusion that there is 
one power, impulse, or force, in nature, regarding the 
character of which mankind are totally in the dark. 

It has proved, so far as our experiments extend, a most 
difficult and baffling subject to investigate. The nature 
Why 
Why 
does it sometimes utterly and ignominiously fail when 


of this difficulty is illustrated in “ planchette.” 


cannot one cause it to move as well as another ? 


those are presefit who have the strongest desire to wit- 
ness its movements, and when those who are supposed 
to influence its movements share in this desire? The 
attempt, or design, to carefully and methodically inves- 
tigate and study the phenomenon, appears to arrest it. In 
some families, a lady, or a child even, stand in such re- 
lations to the instrument, as to cause it to move by pass- 
ing it at a considerable distance. It seems full of im- 
patience to ‘‘work”’ when such persons are in the house, 
and it will write, leap, and run about as if impelled by 
an irresistible impulse. It has occurred, when such a 
family has invited one or more ladies or gentlemen to 
an investigation of its performances, and they have come 
in a formal way and proceeded to test the phenomena, as 
they would any new development in physical science, that 
its movements ceased at once, or if continued, it was in 
such a dubious, unsatisfactory way as to cover every thing 
with doubt and suspicion. 


The same may be said in general of rappings, table- 


tippings, and all kinds of house-disturbances of this 
nature. A calm, philosophical, careful man is not likely 
to become convinced of the reality of this class of phe- 
nomena from such exhibitions. Belief is often forced 
upon persons through occurrences in their own families, 
or in one with which they are closely and intimately 
connected. It must necessarily be a long time before 
even a belief is entertained of its truthfulness among a 
large class in the community; and it will be a very long 
time before a satisfactory and philosophical explanation 
is reached. 

Several years ago we invited a friend—a highly dis- 
tinguished professor in one of our largest Universities — 
to visit a house where certain extraordinary physical 
disturbances were alleged to be taking place, apparently 
in connection with a girl about twelve years of age be- 
longing to the family. In this instance, the “power” 
was uncommonly demonstrative, the force being brought 
to bear upon several articles of furniture, but more partic- | 
ularly upon a parlor table, which danced and tumbled 
about the room, entirely regardless of the professor’s 
cool investigations and ingenious tests to discover “the 
trick.” This he entirely failed to accomplish. There 
were no conducting wires, springs, pulleys, or levers 
to be found; and the little girl and family were mani 
festly as ignorant of what produced the phenomena as 
ourselves. 

A large number of theories were propounded and dis- 
cussed, not one of which was in the least satisfactory, 
and the whole affair remains:a mystery. In explana- 
tion, we hear it often stated that it is due to “animal 
magnetism.” Of course, such declarations must come 
from the unlearned or unscientific, as science recognizes 
no such force or principle in nature as “animal magnet- 
ism.” Some kinds of fishes possess electrical power, and 
can impart shocks, but then they carry about with them 
a little arrangement of cells or batteries, which is the 
source of the electrical force. Human beings are not 
supposed to possess any such endowment. It is very 
convenient to have a term to apply in explanation of the 
phenomena among the crowd, although it may be en- 
tirely unmeaning and empirical. Electricity offers no 
explanation ; neither does magnetism, as at present under- 
stood. Chemical laws and principles are appealed to in 
vain for a solution; and as regards “ odie force,” we 
have not the slightest knowledge of what that is. In 
conclusion, we venture the opinion, that if the phe- 
nomena are ever explained, they will be found to be due 
toa blending of the psychological and physical endow- 
ments of the human organization, acting under certain 
laws entirely dissimilar to any now known or understood. 
Who will produce the key that will unlock the mystery ? 


~— oe 


THE COCOANUT, AND HOW IT GROWS. 


To attempt to give a bare enumeration of the qual- 
ities of the Cocoanut Palm would be a difficult task, and 
there is a saying among Eastern nations that its attributes 
would fill a book. Although its strict territory is bound- 
ed by the tropics, and although a denizen of the sea- 
shore, it will grow as fur north as Lucknow, in India 
(26° 50’ N.), and is planted far in the interior of that 
peninsula; but in the one case it does not bear fruit, in 
the other it is dwarfed, and languishes. From its littoral 
position, its buoyant and well-protected nuts have been 
driven by winds and currents all over the tropical seas;. 
and almost as soon as the atoll changes from a mere reef 
to an island, the cocoaunt lands on the shores. 

The tall unbranching stem, often attaining the height 
of ninety feet, with a diameter at the base of three feet, 
and at the crown a foot, is a most attractive object. The 
scars of the fallen leaf-stalks, more and more distinet as _ 
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they approach the top, show clearly the way in which 
the stem has grown, starting almost at the commence- 
ment of life with its full diameter, and throwing off crop 
after crop of leaves as it grows in height. The leaves 
are usually twelve or fifteen in number, often fourteen 
feet long, and cluster around the cap. As a new leaf 
comes out, it is covered with a brown fibrous sheath, 
which is soon split through by the sharp end of the leaf. 
At first the leaflets are folded closely upon the central 
rib, so closely that they seem a part of the smooth, 
bright green blade. The midrib is now quite short, 
much like the midrib of our common palm-leaf fans; 
and if we could. crumple one of these dried leaves up, 
we should have much the plan of the young cocoanut 
leaf. If the blades should now expand, the leaf would 
be palmate; but it goes on lengthening the axis and 
becomes pinnate, showing a higher order of develop- 
ment. Five or six leaves are unfolded every year, and 
as many wither and fall off. When young, the leaves 
are quite tender, but when fully expanded, become very 
stiff and hard. 

The axillary spathe opens always on the under side 
and soon falls off, leaving a spicate spadix bearing the 
female flowers near the base ; as in most palms the blossom 
is beautiful from the great number of the flowers, rather 
than from any individual grace. In favorable places 
each stem will bear from five to fifteen nuts, and a 
mature tree may have eight or ten, or even twelve of 
these stems, one blossoming every four or five weeks; 
so that a tree will produce from eighty to a hundred nuts 
annually. They ripen in succession, so that blossoms 
and fruit are seen at once. 


As the fruit comes to us its glory is gone. It is in its 
best condition just before ripeness, or when the shell is 
soft enough to be cut with a knife; then the interior is 
filled with a rich clear milk, always cool when just 
gathered, and the shell is coated with a gelatinous cream 
almost transparent, and so soft as to be eaten with a 
spoon. When fully ripe, the inner crust has hardened 
and absorbed the better part of the milk, leaving an 
insipid water. The milk is quite nutritious, and many 
medicinal effects have been attributed to it. I have 
drank nothing else for several days, without perceiving 
any unfavorable result. It is perhaps with more reason 
regarded as a cure for sea-sickness. Carefully picked 
with a portion of the stem attached, they may be carried 
for three weeks at sea uninjured, perhaps longer, so that 
we might be supplied with fresh nuts from the West 
Indias. 

A cocoanut is always planted with the three black 
spots, which are seen at one end, upwards. From one 
of these the stem rises, and the shell is soon split. Often 
the nut does not begin to germinate for six months, or 
even a year after planting, and it grows slowly for the 
first two years of its life. In favorable situations the 
tree begins to bear when six years old, and continues 
until seventy years, or even longer. 


It is said that the palm loves the company of man, 
and grows best near his habitation, and well may man 
return the love, for it furnishes him with all the neces- 
saries, and many of the luxuries of life, requiring no 
cultivation or care. The wood is hard in old trees, and 
very ornamental, and is used for timber. The rootlets 
are eaten, or rather chewed as tobacco; the young leaves 
are boiled and eaten as cabbage; when they are older 
they furnish a good surface to write on with a sharp 
point (cow dung is usually rubbed in to make the char- 
acters more visible), and also to thatch houses, fence 
gardens, make baskets, mat-beds, fish-nets, fans, sieves, 
and hats; when old and dry, the stout midrib is used for 
clubs, paddles, rafters, fence-posts; the ribs of the leaf- 
lets for brushes, torches; or the whole is burned to 
furnish potash. The husk of the nut is stripped off by 
means of a small stake fixed in the ground, and a man 
can strip a thousand nuts per diem, and the husks are 
then soaked for several months in water to separate the 
fibre, and finally twisted into rope, or woven into mats 
under the name of coir. This rope is very strong and 
light, does not rot when wet, and floats on the water. 
Forty nuts usually yield six pounds of coir. The 
undressed fibre of the husk is a capital polishing mate- 
rial, and sailors use nuts split in halves to rub down 
decks. 

Before the spathe opens it is often tapped, and a clear 
juice runs out, which is fermented to form toddy, or 


boiled down to make jaggery, or palm-sugar. This tap- 
ping is supposed to injure the tree if long continued. 

The ripe nut is cooked and eaten in various ways. 
When grated, it is an ingredient of the best curries; 
mixed with sweet potato, or kolo, and baked, it forms a 
fine pudding. The Pacific Islanders chew up the meat 
and rub it into their hair as a pomatum, and whether 
owing to this application or not, their hair is exceedingly 
abundant and black. 

The oil is, perhaps, one of the most valuable products. 
The Micronesians break up the nuts, and expose the 
meat to the heat of the sun in covered troughs, wetting 
the mass constantly. Fermentation takes place, and 
the oil drops out into containers. The East Indian pro- 
cess is almost as rude, the nuts being ground in a wooden 
or stone mill of primitive construction. The oil pro- 
duced, of course, varies in quality as well as in quantity, 
ten nuts producing one quart, or in other cases thirty 
nuts only three pints. In other places the ground nuts 
are pressed, and sometimes boiled. he best oil is used 
either for cooking purposes, or to anoint the body either 
before or after bathing, —a most grateful process in a 
hot dry climate; and the poorer qualities supply the 
lamps. ‘Torches are often made ‘of elephant’s dung 
bound into cylinders by the ribs of the leaflets, and 
saturated with the oil.— W. T. Brigham, American 
Naturalist. 
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TABLE MANNERS. — To meet at the breakfast-table 
father, mother, children, all well, ought to be a happiness 
to any heart; it should be a source of humble gratitude, 
and should wake up the warmest feelings of our nature. 
Shame upon the contemptible and low-bred cur, whether 
parent or child, that can ever come to the breakfast- 
table, where all the family have met in health, only to 
frown, and whine, and growl, and fret; it is prima facie 
evidence of a mean and groyveling and selfish and de- 
graded nature, whencesoever the churl may have sprung. 
Nor is it less reprehensible to make such exhibitions at 
the tea-table; for before the morning comes, some of 
the little circle may be stricken with some deadly dis- 
ease, to gather around that table not again forever. 
Children in good health, if left to themselves at the 
table, become, after a few mouthfuls, garrulous and 
noisy ; but if within at all reasonable or bearable bounds, 
it is better to let them alone; they eat less, because they 
do not eat so rapidly as if compelled to keep silent, 
while the very exhilaration of spirits quickens the cir- 
culation of the vital fluids, and energizes digestion and 
assimilation. The extremes of society curiously meet 
in this regard. The tables of the rich and the nobles of 
England are models of mirth, wit, and bonhommie; 
it takes hours to get through a repast, and they live long. 
If anybody will look in upon the negroes of a well-to- 
do family in Kentucky, while at their meals, they can 
not but be impressed with the perfect abandon of jabber, 
cachinnation, and mirth; it seems asif they could talk 
all day, and they live long. It follows, then, that at the 
family-table all should meet, and do it habitually, to 
make a common interchange of high-bred courtesies, 
of warm affections, of cheering mirthfulness, and that 
generosity of nature, which lifts us @bove the brutes 
which perish, promotive as these things are of good 
digestion, high health, and a long life. — Hall’s Journal. 
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WHoOLE-MEAL BREAD. —It is well known to chemists 
and physiologists that the very finely bolted and white 
flour which is so much sought after is far less nutritious 
than what is termed middlings, or unbolted flour. The 
most nutritious ingredients of the grain—the wheat 
phosphates and gluten—are removed to obtain the 
desired whiteness. Dr. Henry McCormic, an eminent 
physician of Belfast, Ireland, in some interesting re- 
marks on the subject, says: ‘“‘ What I want to see every- 
where is the preparation of whole-meal bread — bread 
including the bran-phosphates, so all-essential to good 
bread and the nurture of our flesh and bones. But I do 
not think that the working classes, to whom it is* so 


important, will ever take to it fully until set the ex- 
ample by the more instructed classes. 
OS 

The Medical Society of Hartford County, Md., extends 


a general invitation to the profession to be present at its 
approaching meeting, August 11th, at Bell Air. 


Arts, 


THE FRENCH SUBMARINE “DAVY” LAMP. 


Since the invention of the ‘“ Davy ” lamp— which, 
although a wonderful discovery, gives but a faint light, 
and is not perfectly secure against the dangers of explo- 
sion by fire-damp—the English government offered the 
sum of four thousand pounds as reward for the invention 
of alamp burning without contact with the external air. 
Two young Parisian students of the Polytechnic school, 
MM. H. Liaute and L. Denoyel, have carried off the 
prize. An oxygen lamp has been already constructed, 
but it could only burn under water by means of a supply 
of air pumped into it by machinery which required four 
men to work. The newly invented lamp burns alone, 
carrying within it the necessary supply of gas. The 
savans denied that this could be done. A man, in the 
costume of a diver, recently desended into the sluice 
opposite the Mint, to the depth of eight feet; the lamp 
burned beneath the water, and at the distance of two 
yards from him the diver was able to inscribe with a 
diamond on a piece of glass the date and hour of the ex- 
periment. The lamp burned for three quarters of an 
hour in the water, and when it was hauled to the surface 
it was still burning, and the flame as bright as ever. It 
has been made by M. Delenil, constructor to the Poly- 
technic school. Not only will this invention prevent the 
danger of explosions in mines from fire-damp, but it 
will enable search for drowning persons, or for pro- 
perty lost by shipwreck, to be pursued with the utmost 
facility. — Once a Week. 
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WHAT CHEMISTRY HAS DONE, 


Springing alike, as it were, from the application of the 
inductive philosophy to the investigation of natural forces 
and the utilization of natural laws, chemistry and me- 
chanical science have gone hand in hand in their minis- 
tration to the comforts and conveniences of humanity ; 
and while to mechanics we owe the myriad combinations 
of the five elemental powers which multiply many thou- 
sand-fold the capabilities of labor, to chemistry are due 
not only innumerable substances now essential to the 
enjoyments of civilized life, but many of the means 
which, like the telegraph, conduce directly to the mental 
elevation of the race, Yet amid the rumble and jar of 
workshop and factory, the scream of the steam-whistle 
and the whirr of the lathe, we are too apt to forget or 
undervalue the still and quiet agencies that, resulting 
from the reaction of different substances: upon each 
other, have been among the most active of those that 
have built up and secured the advancement of all civi- 
lized lands. 

The simple combination of charcoal, sulphur, and salt- 
petre gave birth to gunpowder, and soon the feudal 
system crept tottering to its fall; for when the missile 
could pierce the steel corselet of the knight as easily as 
the quilted jacket of the villein, the whole plan and 
principle of war was changed. In like manner;. when 
chemists were able to show how the most astonishing 
phenomena could be accounted for by the operation of 
natural laws, the power over the people of necromancer 
and alchemist was gone, and the faith in witchcraft 
waned and passed to forgetfulness. It is not, however, 
by considering the general results arising from the de- 
velopment of chemical science that we can form the most 
correct idea of its value and importance, but rather by 
noting the changes which it has wrought in various 
departments of industry. For instance, applied in agri- 
culture it has been the means of reclaiming barren fens 
and marshes until they waxed bonny with harvests as 
fair as those of-more favored climes; in the metallurgy it 
has succeeded the ‘iron age,” when the sword bore sway, 
by one in which the metal enters into almost every 
structure that men build for use or ornament, and is 
shaped into ships whose voyages are longer than those of 
the barques that sailed to Tarshish in the olden time; in 
the art of the dyer, from substances viler than the slime 
that gathers on the sullen shores of ‘‘ the lake of Asphal- 
tites ” it has brought forth dyes prouder thar the purple 
which the Roman law made sacred to the use of noble 
and prince alone; and to mention another but compara- 
tively minor illustration, in the simple manufacture of 
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soda-ash from common salt has so cheapened the cost of 
glass that the windows of the most ordinary dwelling 
may now be glazed ina manner that the lords of medi- 
eval castles might well have envied. Thus, also, from 
the foul refuse of various manufacturing processes it 
distils odors as fragrant as those that the swart Moors 
sell in the bazaars of Tunis, and, including even the 
realm of humbug, gives to the wine-bibber a beverage 
which in aroma and bouquet he can hardly distinguish 
from the fermented juice of the Gascon vintage. Not- 
withstanding that chemical science has been thus pro- 
ductive of colossal results and has been extended until 
the labor of years is required to enable a single mind to 
grasp it in all its branches, its capabilities for the future 
are far greater than its development in the past, and 
there are few departments in which the desire to investi- 
gate inherent in human nature can find freer play or 
more definite certainty of ultimate reward. Jiven in the 
most widely extended and best studied branches of in- 
dustry there is scarcely one in which chemical problems 
are not found that have baffled the skill of the wisest 
experimenters, as witness the impossibility of extracting 
the entire proportion of gold from gold-bearing quartz, of 
making iron from pyrites, however abundant, or of elim- 
inating sulphur and phosphorus from steel and iron in 
the operations of manfacture; so also organic, less un- 
derstood than mineral, chemistry, offers ample oppor- 
tunities for the production of new materials which, like 
vulcanite, could find a ready place and application in the 
arts; and if we add to these those objects, like the man- 
ufacture of diamonds, which have been sought in vain for 
ages, yet which are believed with good reason to lie 
within the range of possibility, it is plain that chemistry 
offers an empire of research and discovery of which only 
the border provinces have thus far been reached. — Am. 
Artisan. 
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ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


We present to our readers with much pleasure the 
views of Dr. Antony, of Huntsville, Ala., regarding the 
origin of the optical phenomenon known as the zodiacal 
light. Dr. A. is a gentleman of much culture, and a 
careful student in natural science; and we trust his brief 
note may lead to some further discussion of this interest- 
ing subject : — 


Dr. Nicuoits,—I propose a solution of this mooted 


question in natural philosophy ; and, really, the solution,’ 


to my mind, is so simple, and, when stated, so self-evident 
to any person at all conversant with the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, and the acknowledged laws of light, 
that I hesitate, and to give it publicity have long hesi- 
tated. 

I make a short extract from a letter I wrote long since 
to a friend on this subject : — 


“‘ Standing on the most southern spurs of the Cumber- 
land mountains, Huntsville, North Alabama, at evening, 
I see the sun go down in the west. As the night closes 
in upon me, I perceive a rising pyramid of light spring- 
ing up from the point in the west where the sun went 
down. As the curtain grows darker, the pyramid rises 
higher and higher, until it culminates; and with the 
same even movement, the apex of the pyramid begins 
to sink; then lower and lower, until it passes away, 
leaving the uniform dark margin of the horizon. 

“Before the morning, I look toward the east, and see 
an analogous pillar of light gradually project itself upon 
the face of the east, not to sink, as it did in the evening 
below the western horizon, but to pale and fade away and 
be lost in the direct (incident) rays of the advancing solar 
light. This, at times, beautiful meteor, is what is termed 
by philosophers the ‘ zodiacal light.’ 

“The base of this pyramid rests on the horizon; and a 
line drawn from its apex to the centre of its base is some- 
times vertical,* and at others is inclined at varying 
angles to the visible horizon, depending on the latitude of 
the sun. A number of questions here present themselves, 
but in a hurried letter I cannot review them, nor do you 
wish it. So Iwill simply answer your question, ‘ What 
do you believe the zodiacal light to be?’ 

“The pyramid of light I sce in the west after sunset 


* Would be perfectly vertical if I stood on the equator instead of 
on 85° N., the sun setting due west. 


s the reflected rays of the solar light as it is taned up into 
space from its incident rays as they strike the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. The ‘angle of reflection being equal 
to the angle of incidence,’ of course, as the sun passes 
further and further west, the incident rays strike the 
Pacific further and further west; so the reflected rays, 
preserving their relationship to the incident, pass also 
further and further west, until they culminate, and then 
are themselves twrned back and lost also in the night. 

“The morning ‘light’ is but a reversal of the evolu- 
tions of the evening before: the column of reflected light 
becomes the herald of the incident and the sun himself, 
the author of both. The evening pyramid is a child of the 
Pacific, the morning pyramid is born of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“What I have written may not be the truth; but the 
rationale has, in the absence of authority, served to sat- 
isfy my mind on this subject. Certainly I am not satis- 
fied with present published statements of astronomers in 
the premises; indeed, they are not themselves satisfied 
with their own ‘revolving meteoric rings,’ etc., etc. 

“The view taken is in harmony with all the laws of 
light and philosophy J may bring to bear on it. I hope I 
have at least made you understand what I mean.” .... 

If this be the truth, or calculated to elicit it, and you 
think it worth the trouble, I shall be pleased to see it 
presented in the columns of your most excellent Journal 
of Chemistry. Iam, your servant and well-wisher, 


Respectfully, 
E. L. Antony, M.D. 
Huntsyille, Ala., July 23, 1868. 
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AIR-GUNS, 


Assassinations by shots from air-guns frequently oc- 
curring, have excited a good deal of curiosity as to the 
nature of this weapon, which, though little known in 
this country, may be found in England in all the larger 
stores where fire-arms are sold. It is in that country 
regarded and used more as a toy than in any other way, 
though it is considered so dangerous in France that its 
sale is forbidden by law. 

Air-guns are mostly of two kinds, the air-gun proper 
and what is known as the “air-cane.” The common 
form of air-gun is to all external appearance substan- 
tially like an ordinary rifle, until it is to be used, when a 
spherical reservoir containing air, which has been pre- 
viously compressed into it by a pump, is screwed on 
under the breech. The discharge is effected by pulling 
the trigger, which opens a little valve by which a portion 
of the air is let out from the reservoir into the chamber 
of the gun behind the bullet. The report is very slight. 
In another form of the gun the air-reservoir is in the 
form of an additional barrel parallel with the barrel 
through which the bullets are discharged. As many 
as thirty shots may be discharged without replenishing 
the reservoir; but only a few of these have any great 
penetrative force, as at every discharge the pressure of 
the air in‘the reservoir is reduced, and of course its 
force diminishes at every successive discharge. 

The air-cane consists of a barrel about the length of 
an ordinary walking-cane, with a head in a form some- 
thing like a en, okt and the air-reservoir, with the 
trigger, is generally in the form of a box, which is 
slipped on over the barrel when it is to be used. The 
principle of its action is the same as that of the gun. 
There have been, however, several modifications of both 
the air-cane and air-gun. 
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Tue INVENTION OF VULCANIZED RvuBBER.— After 
long years of effort and disappointment, Charles Good- 
year stood apparently as far as ever from the attainment 
of his object; until one day, while in earnest conversa- 
tion regarding his proposed invention, he emphasized an 
assertion by flinging away at random a piece of rubber 
combined with sulphur that he held in his hand. The 
fragment fell upon the stove, was subject to a higher 
heat than that to which he ever ventured designedly to 
subject the material; and when it was recovered it was 
found to possess the qualities for which he had sought so 
long; cold did not harden and heat did not soften the 
waterproof and elastic mass. And thus sprang forth the 
germ of an invention that has built up a new branch of 
manufacturing industry, given employment to thousands 
of operatives, aud added in myriad forms to the conven- 
iences of life. — Am. Artisan. 


“A New Lure rok THE LABORATORY.” —A scientific 
journal contains a paragraph under this heading which 
we cannot altogether understand, for it alludes to zinc- 
white, fine sand, and other things not usually employed 
in the manufacture of musical instruments. However, 
as the laboratory is to have a lute, we are only too happy, 
as lovers of science, to present a song for the lute : — 

Oh! come where the cyanides silently flow, 
And the carburets droop o’er the oxides below ; 
Where the rays of potassium lie white on the hill, 
And the song of the silicate never is still. 

Come, oh, come! 


Tumti, tum, tum! 
Peroxide of soda, and urani-um ! 


While alcohol’s liquid at thirty degrees, 
And no chemical change can affect manganese ; 
While alkalies flourish and acids are free, 
My heart shall be constant, sweet science to thee! 
Yes, to thee ! 
Fiddledum dee ! 
Zine, borax, and bismuth, and HO--C. 
—London Fun. 
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PREPARATION OF WHITEWASH. — Whitewash is one of 
the most valuable articles in the world, when properly ap- 
plied. It not only prevents the decay of wood, but con- 
duces greatly to the healthiness of all buildings, whether 
of wood or stone. Out-buildings and fences, when not 
painted, should be supplied once or twice every year 
with a good coat of whitewash, which should be pre- 
pared in the following way:—'Take a clean water-tight 
barrel, or other suitable cask, and put into it half a 
bushel of lime. Slake it by pouring water over it, boil- 
ing hot, and in sufficient quantity to cover it 5 in. deep, 
and stir it briskly till thoroughly slaked. When the 
slaking has been thoroughly effected, dissolve it in water, 
and add two pounds of sulphite of zinc and one of com- 
mon salt; these will cause the wash to harden, and 
prevent its cracking, which gives an unseemly ap- 
pearance to the work. If desirable, a beautiful cream 
color may be communicated to the above wash by adding 
three pounds of yellow ochre; or a good pearl or lead 
color, by the addition of lamp, vine, or ivory black. 
For fawn color, add four pounds of umber, Turkish or 
American, the latter is the cheapest, one pound of 
Indian red, one pound of common lampblack. For 
common stone color, add four pounds of raw umber, 
and two pounds of lampblack. This wash may be ap- 
plied with a common whitewash brush, and will be 
found much superior both in appearance and durability 
to the common whitewash. 
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A New Ink ror Printers. — A new ink for printers 
has been invented by Prof. Dr. Artus and Mr. Fleckstein, 
a master-printer at Lichtenhain, near Jena, which ink is 
said to be a complete success. The composition of it is 
as follows: — 

Venetian turpentine, 44 ounces; fluid soap, 5 ounces; 
rectified oleine, 2 ounces; burnt soot, 3 ounces; Paris 
blue (ferrocyanic acid), $ ounce; oxalic acid, 4 ounce; 
distilled water, 4 ounce. 

The mixing process of this new, beautiful, and cheap 
ink is described as follows : — 

Gradually warm the turpentine and the oleine together ; 
put the soap on a marble plate, and gradually add, con- 
tinually rubbing, the mixture of turpentine and oleine; 
when well mixed, add the burnt soot, which must be well 
powdered and sieved before; then add the Paris blue, 
dissolved in the oxalic acid, continually rubbing the com- 
position on the stone, the Paris blue and the oxalic acid 
having been mixed before with water in the above-given 
proportions. A solution of soda in water is sufficient to 
thoroughly cleanse the type. 
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BLEACHING WOOLLEN Racs.— These are most effect- 
ually bleached by the application of sulphurous acid. 
Of course, in many instances, the color of the rags, sup- 
posing the same to belong to the class of dyed or printed 
goods, will be also destroyed. 
for this purpose, for two reasons: . first, because it causes 
woollen and silk fabrics to become yellow; and, secondly 
it impairs the strength of the fibre, by entering into 
chemical combination with the wool, silk, and other 
similar substances of animal origin; as, for instance, 


sponge, animal gut, isinglass, etc.; all of which, if re- — 


quiring bleaching, are bleached by sulphurous acid. 


, 


Chlorine cannot be used- 
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BuveE-Biack WRITING-INK. 


Take of Aleppo galls, bruised............ ....54 ounces, 
Cloves, bruised ......-ssessecccvccones § OUNCE, 
Sulphate of iron. ............seeee00+e1% OUNCES, 
Sulphate of indigo, in the form of a 

slightly acid paste (sulphindylate of 

POtAshi?) Previecadect ceecs eedvadeenseay OUNCER. 

Sulphuric acid. ...........ees00000+++-50 minims, 

Rain-water. cold... -.csccrevecnar ....40 ounces, 
Macerate the galls and cloves in 20 ounces of the water 
for a week; decant the liquor, and add to the residue of 
the solid ingredients 10 ounces of the water, with which 
continue the maceration for four days; then decant as 

before, and repeat the maceration with the remaining 10 

ounces of water for another period of four days. Mix 

now the whole of the liquors, recovering from the galls 

all that can be obtained by squeezing them in a cloth, 
and afterwards filter. To this add, first, the sulphate of 
iron, then the sulphuric acid, and lastly, the indigo paste. 

Care must be taken that the indigo does not contain 


much free acid. 
— 


Errects oF LIGHTNING.—M. Becquerel related to the 
Academy the fact, that during the violent storm of June 
21, a workman who was at some distance from the point 
struck by the lightning underwent a violent shock, from 
the effects of which he did not recover for two days. All 
the nails were torn out from the sole of one of his boots, 
which M. Becquerel exhibited as a proof of the occur- 
rence. Several academicians cited similar facts, and, 
among others, M. E. De Beaumont an instance of where 
the nails were torn out from the butt-ends of muskets. 
M. Morin also alluded to a pile of balls placed near a 
powder depot that was overturned two successive days 
during two storms, which destroyed the lightning con- 
ductor. Marshal Vaillant also mentioned the case of a 
man struck by lightning, one of whose shoes, picked up 
at a great distance, was found to have had all its nails 
drawn. 
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FEXIBLE SULPHUR.—By adding to pure sulphur a 
four-hundredth part of chlorine or iodine it becomes very 
soft, so that it may be spread in thin leaves as flexible as 
leaves of wax. 


Agriculture, 


HOW AND WHEN TO PRUNE. 


Pruning trees of any kind, shrubs, vines or bushes, as 
they should be pruned, is a science requiring the exercise 
of more skill and mature judgment than is requisite to 
do any thing else connected with the growing of plants 
and fruit, from the time the tiny seed is laid in the fertile 
soil until the branches are bending beneath an abundant 
yield of luscious fruit. Fruit-growers talk about prun- 
ing in the winter in some instances, and of pruning 
during the growing season. The true period to prune 
any thing, tree, brush, vine, or shrub, is, when such things 
are young and small, and always when the branches are 
growing. The best instrument that ever was em- 
ployed for the purposes of pruning is the thumb-nail. 
No saw, axe, hatchet, or pruning-knife, will bear any 
comparison to the efficiency of a strong thumb-nail, 
employed at just the right time. The writer knows 
what he is relating. He has reared and trained hundreds 
of fruit-trees and vines, which are now in full bearing, 
most of which were pruned with the thumb-nail. Occa- 
sionally a small pocket-knife was employed, to take off a 
branch that had been neglected so long that the thumb 
nail could not sever it. The pruning should begin with 
the swelling buds. The cultivator should have a perfect 
understanding of what he desires to accomplish by prun- 
ing. Before he severs a single bud, he should under- 
stand the laws of vegetable physiology so far as they 
affect the flow of sap. There is no chance for correcting 
bad mistakes in pruning. If one pinches off a bud that 
should remain, it will be ruinous to the form of the tree 
or bush. There was never a more egregious error pro- 
mulgated than to allow a bush or tree to grow at pleasure 
for a few years, and then give it a thorough and severe 
pruning with saws and axes. Yet this is, and has been, 
the practice all over the country ever since trees were 
planted out; and the ruinous consequences of such prun- 
ing are manifest wherever large apple-trees are found, in 


the decaying trunks where large branches were cut off; 
and because the wounds were so large nature could not 
heal them. This is one of the prominent causes of the 
failure of the apple-crop in New England and in other 
localities. The correct way to prune is to set up before 
the mind a beau ideal of the form of tree or bush desired, 
even when the tender stem begins to put forth its buds. 
Then, all through the growing season, the buds should 
be watched closely. If a bud appears where a branch is 
not desired, pinch it off and leave buds on the main 
stem wherever a branch is desired. Grafts that are now 
growing from scions that were set last season should be 
examined frequently, to see if the main stems and lateral 
branches are all growing uniformly. If a bush, vine or 
tree, increase in length faster than the stem attains pro- 
portional strength and size, apply the thumb-nail to the 
very extremity to check the rampant growth. Grape- 
vines, and berry bushes of all kinds, need pruning, by 
pinching off the extreme ends of luxuriant branches, 
after they have attained a suitable growth. In our lat- 
itude the best period to do this work is in July and Aug- 
ust. After blackberry and raspberry bushes have grown 
about four feet high, it is far better for the productive- 
ness of the bushes to pinch off the ends, and make the 
bushes thicken up nearer the ground than to allow the 
canes to attain ten feet in length and then cut off the 
ends.— N. Y. Observer. 


te 
RUST IN WHEAT. 


The inquiry into the nature and causes of the red rust, 
by the Commission appointed for the purpose by the 
Governor of South Australia, has elicited a vast fund of 
information from the collected report of eight hundrea 
agriculturists ; and, although the statements are in many 
respects very contradictory, the committee was enabled 
from them to obtain general results, which, while they 
showed the fallacy of the opinions advanced, established 
the fact that no condition of soil or climate is free from 
its ravages; nor will any precautions taken by the farmer 
prevent these. ‘ The rust-spores,” says Dr. Muecke, 
“are located and spread over the whole world; neither 
oceans nor mountains will stop them. They do not com- 
mence to grow and multiply until they meet the circum- 
stances favorable to their existence and nourishment.” 
The following statement is given in the report as the evi- 
dence collected by a member of the Legislative Council: 


The red rust is caused — 


. By the exhaustion of the soil. 1. On newly cultivated lands. 
. By late sowing. 2. By early sowing. 

. By manuring. 3. Manure prevented. 

. White straw is the best. 4. Purple straw is the best. 


Red rust also prevails — 


He Cobo 


Such are the contrary opinions — doubtless all adopted 
from observation and experience, but only proving that 
other influences than those adduced have operated, and 
will constantly operate, to neutralize general theories on 
this and many other subjects of natural history, more 
especially those reluting to endemic and epidemic dis- 
ease, in either the animal or vegetable economy. There 
is not a doubt that climatic conditions have the greatest 
share in the production of the red rust. A moist, warm 
season causes a florid development of vegetation, and 
opens the breathing pores of the plant, and so gives pas- 
sages to the spores of the parasites which are continually 
held suspended in the air. These, entering the openings 
thus left, throw out their rootlets (mycelia), and, by inter- 
cepting the sap between the stem and the ear, impoverish 
the grain and destroy the crop. Dr. Muecke is of the 
opinion that the red rust never attacks the wheat plant 
unless it is otherwise diseased — in fact, that it is an 
effect, and not @ cause, or, at least, a second rather than 
a first cause, being itself superinduced by the corrupted 
state of the juices of the plant. ‘ Where the rust de- 
stroys,” he says, “‘we may safely infer that the plants 
were in a suffering state before they were attacked. 
Nature does not allow morbidness to exist. * * * 
The red rust has not destroyed our crops; it has merely 
furnished the eruption thereto.” But, ‘on the other 
hand,” he says further, ‘it is equally true, that on vast 
surfaces the red rust has been the main cause of the 
destruction of plants in regard to the formation of the 
grain.” A remarkable case in proof of this theory is 
stated in his letter. Part of a field of wheat, in which 
wild oats had prevented the wheat from growing, was 
cut for hay. Immediately the wheat sprung up healthy 


and vigorous, and developed full ears and fully grown 
grains; not a particle of rust was perceptible on these 
parts of the field, whilst the surrounding thick and high 
wheat was completely covered with it. The cause as- 
signed is, that the wheat, in the one instance, did not 
grow till the time was passed in which the influences 
supervened that predisposed the plants; consequently, 
they became strong and healthy. While the red rust 
spores passed over them they were not infected, because 
the spores did not find the conditions of their existence 
—that is, diseased sap and weak cells—upon them. 
This is clear enough; because, surrounded as these 
mown spots must have been by the wheat on which 
the rust prevailed, the former could not have escaped 
if the same conditions had prevailed in them as in the 
other. 

We have before this had: occasion to speak in terms of 
admiration of the enterprising spirit of our countrymen 
and fellow-subjects across the Pacific, in regard to the 
advancement of agricultural principles; and this highly 
scientific inquiry is another additional proof that, in this 
respect, they are far in advance of the farmers generally 
of the United States, who go, from first to last, on the 
principle of exhaustion of the soil. These, indeed, may 
be compared in progress to an invading army, leaving 
everything destroyed behind them so far as the land is 
concerned. — M, L. Express. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LADIES—PIE-JUICE. 


The time is now fast coming on for fruit-pies, and 
therefore, for pie-juice; and as our readers strive at all 
points for the practical and useful combined, we intend 
to offer a suggestion for “the better arrangement” of 
pie-juice. Some people place an inverted cup in the pie, 
thinking this catches juice that would otherwise boil 
over, but that is a mistake, for though juice is found 
under the cup when the pie has cooled, yet it never 
entered the cup while the pie was in the oven, for this 
simple reason—the inside of the cup was as hot as the 
inside of the pie. The case of inverting a cup in the pie 
does more harm than good, for, as the heat cooks the 
fruit, it also expands the air in the cup, which tends to 
blow out the juice from the dish. But if a small hole, 
say a quarter of an inch, be made in the bottom of the 
cup, which, of course, comes to the top of the pie, when 
inverted in the dish, the hot air will escape into the 
oven, and leave room for the juice to run into the cup, 
which, again, will descend amongst the fruit on the pie 
cooling. ‘Now how are we to make this small hole in 
the bottom of the cup?” says the reader. ‘“‘ Listen and 
you shall hear,” says the writer. “Take a six-inch 
flower-pot, fill it with dry sand or mould; then take your 
cup, invert it, and push it down into the mould, or sand 
till only the top is just seen, by which means the inside 
of the cup is as full of sand or mould as it will be of juice 
when in the’pie; then take a sharp-pointed instrument, 
like an old pair of scissors, or a one-pronged fork, and 
begin to peck away little by little, and you will soon 
haye a small hole, which can easily then be made bigger 
before taking the cup from the flower-pot. The sand or 
mold prevents the cup from cracking or breaking during 
the chipping process. When the cup is used invert it in 
the pie, but take care that the small hole is free from 
the crust.’’ Here is a very simple contrivance that will 
soon prove itself. A grand plan is to make three pies, 
one without any cup, one with a cup, and one with the 
cup with the hole in; then you can see the difference. — 
Gardener’s Magazine. 
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SHOULD A FARMER BE MORE THAN A FARMER? — We 
think he should. He should be a mechanic as well; 
should know something more than 


To plow and to sow, 
To reap and to mow. 


He needs the ability to repair his tools; to understand 
how to keep his implements in proper condition without 
being entirely dependent on the blacksmith or machinist. ; 
to be able to do carpentering work, to patch and mend 
harnesses, to mend his tinware, and do many other jobs 
which the denizens of towns and cities find it more con- 
venient to turn over to those who make these repairs a 
specialty. — Scientific American. 
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(Ge Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, with ad- 
vance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 
For five subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope ; for twenty- 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of ‘‘Stockhart’s 
Chemistry for Students,”’ the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred subscribers we will send a complete set of chemicals, 
together with test-tubes, aleohol | sfirring rods, ete., suitable for 


performing experiments in Stockbert's Chemistry. 
{> Physicians, students, clerks in dvug-stores, young lads, ete., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 


easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 


Mr. B. R. Downes is general travelling agent for the Journal, 


(> The Journal is carefully mailed to each subscriber 
every month, and if it is not promptly received, the 
We 


are sorry our subscribers fail so often to obtain their 


blame must rest with the Post-office department. 


papers. 


(<> We can furnish several sets of Volumes I. and II. 
of the Journal, with two numbers wanting in each vol- 
ume. As no articles are continued, and each number is 
separate and independent, this break in the volumes is 
not of much consequence. By remitting one dollar the 


papers will be sent. 


(> We hope our friends and patrons will remit to us 
as soon as possible the pay for Volume III. A few owe 
us still for Volume II. The subscription price is but a 
trifle; but it is the aggregate of these trifles that we 
depend upon to pay expenses of publication. The en- 
largement of the Jowrnal has increased expenses several 
thousand dollars, and it is doubtful if they can be met at 
the present low price of subscription. We expect no 
remuneration ourselves for the labor bestowed upon it; 
but the numerous friends of the Journal must promptly 
furnish the means to pay the paper-maker and printer. 
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We make no apology for presenting in this number 
rather a long article upon planchette. It serves as the 
text for the expression of views upon a subject of wide- 
spread interest, —a subject which is pressing itself upon 
As 
nothing is positively known or understood regarding this 


the attention with a force it is impossible to resist. 


strange class of phenomena, it is better to admit our igno- 
rance than to dogmatize or theorize or play the part of 
the empiric in its treatment. Looking at it from a sci- 
entific stand-point, the whole matter appears absurd, 
vulgar, impossible ! But facts are stubborn things; and 
if the reader has not lived long enough to find in his 
experience that impossible things become living reali- 
ties, he has only to turn back the pages of history to 
become convinced that such has often been the case. 
No longer ago than 1839, M. Velpeau, the most distin- 
guished surgeon of France, used this language in rela- 
tion to the attempts made to discover anesthetic agents: 

‘“* Eviter la douleur dans les operations est une chimere 
qwil n’est pas permis de poursuivre aujourd’hui.” “To 
avoid pain in surgical operations is a chimera which it is 
not permitted to follow at this day.” 

The idea of painless surgical operations was derided 
as a chimera by the great surgeon thirty years ago. To 
us, living in this year of our Lord 1868, it seems as if 
he was certainly mistaken in his views. Doubts are 
nothing, facts are every thing. 


We would open our columns to discussions regarding 
planchette and kindred topics, but we incline to believe 
that among the thousands of our readers there are no 
new facts or theories hardly worth presenting. Theories 
and peculiar views regarding the phenomena are plenty 
enough, but manifestly we have not reached a point in 
We are 


willing to receive brief communications; and if, upon 


its investigation where such are of much value. 


careful perusal, they are found to present new and im- 
portant facts, we will publish them, not otherwise. 


———= 


GILDING GLASS. 

The processes for silvering glass have been much 
studied, and have been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. Unfortunately, however, the silver coating in 
a short time loses its lustre, and the glass must then be 
resilvered. W. Wernicke has contrived a method by 
which a layer of gold is deposited upon the glass, form- 
ing a gold mirror, which he claims has many advantages 
over the silver one. His method has been simplified by 
Prof. Bittger; and by following the latter’s directions 
we get most satisfactory results with great rapidity and 
ease. Three solutions are required: Ist. A solution of 
terchloride of gold, prepared by dissolving one gramme 
of pure gold in as little aqua regia as possible, evaporat- 
ing almost to complete dryness, to drive off free acid; 
dissolve the chloride of gold in 120 c.c. of distilled water. 
2d. A solution of caustic soda, made by dissolving six 
grammes hydrate of soda in 100 c.c. of distilled water. 
3d. A reducing solution, prepared by dissolving two 
grammes of ordinary grape-sugar in 24 c.c, of distilled 
water, and adding 24 c.c. of 80 per cent alcohol, and 24 
c.c. of ordinary aldehyde, of .870 sp. gr. The reducing 
solution cannot be kept unaltered more than a day, and 
should therefore be made only as required. The above 
solutions having been prepared, the process itself is very 
simple. The glass to be gilded must of course be first 
made perfectly clean. ‘Then pour into a separate mixing 
glass four parts by volume of the gold solution, one part 
by volume of the soda solution, and one sixteenth part 
of the reducing solution; pour into the glass to be coated 
the mixed liquid, which should not more than half fill it; 
move the glass about in such a manner that its interior 
shall be thoroughly moistened by the liquid; allow it to 
stand, and in five minutes a beautiful lustrous coating of 
gold will be deposited upon it. Only a small part of the 
gold used attaches itself to the glass; the rest is precipi- 
itated in a flocky state, and can be filtered off and re- 


dissolved. 
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CASE OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry :— 

Having noticed several accounts of the spontaneous 
combustion of oily rags in your very valuable paper, I 
thought I would report a case that came under my obser- 
vation. J. R. called on me to dress a severe burn on the 
forearm. I applied cotton, saturated with linseed oil, 
until I could prepare a better dressing. After the cotton 
was removed it was thrown out of doors, where it re- 
mained several hours, when it was observed to be burn- 
ing. It was extinguished before it was entirely consumed ; 
and I am able to send you, inclosed in this letter, a small 
piece of the charred cotton. It was a clear case of spon- 
taneous combustion, and one of a somewhat unusual 
character. 


Bria CocsHauy, M.D. 
Gaines, Michigan. 

REeMARKS.—Cotton, rags, sawdust, shavings, etc., 
when saturated with linseed oil, are very dangerous, as 
has been clearly shown in this Journal. Let our readers 
be on their guard, and save their buildings from destruc- 


tion by the silent incendiary. 


OUR MEDICAL JOURNALS. 
We are proud of American medical literature. The 
increase in number, size, elegance of typography, and 
the ability and culture displayed in the conduct of 


these journals, afford clear evidence of the rapid pro- 


gress making in medical science in this country. Med. 
ical literature and medical schools among us, with per- 
haps a few exceptions, oceupy as high positions as those 
of any European country; and were it not for the sys- 
tem of special instruction in special departments which _ 
prevails abroad, students would find very little advantage 
in transatlantic study. As regards the journals, none of 
those that reach us from England or the continent com- 
pare in elegance of typographical execution, or excel in 
originality and value of contributions, with the Nee- 
York Medical Journal, conducted by Dr. Hammond. 
This journal, printed upon tinted paper, with new, 
clear type, is a perfect model of neatness and beauty. 
For variety of topics discussed, and for industry dis- 
played in collecting facts and cases, what foreign journal 
compares with the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter? This journal is filled with medical and surgical 
news, and hardly any thing occurring in the circle of sci- 
The 


great West has determined not to be behind its eastern 


ences, to which it is devoted, escapes its notice. 


cotemporaries, and sends us the Chicago Medical Journal, 
Leavenworth Medical Terald, Cincinnati Lancet, St. Lowis 
Medical Reporter, and many others of the highest excel- 
lence and value. From the South, we receive the Rich- 
mond Medical Journal, Southern Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence, Nashville Jowrnal of Medicine and Surgery, Atlantic 
Medical and Surgical Journal, New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal. From California, we receive the Pa- 

efic Medical and Surgical Journal, all of which are full of 
interest and instruction to students and practitioners of 

medicine. We most sincerely hope our excellent medi- 

cal journals will receive liberal support from the profes- - 
sion, as no one in active practice can afford to be without 

their weekly and monthly visits. 

SuNsTROKE.—JIt is probable that more casualties of 
the nature of sunstroke have occurred the past summer 
in this country than ever before in a single season. The 
phenomenon is, in many respects, remarkable, and im- 
In these 


instances, it is difficult to believe that death is caused 


perfectly understood among medical men. 


by heat alone, as the human body has been proved capa- 
ble of withstanding for a long time much higher temper- 
atures without injury. Perhaps the sun’s actinic rays 
may have something to do in producing the fatal results. 
The best treatment is, undoubtedly, the cold douche, 
with vesicating substances applied to the bare scalp, and 
quinine or other tonics administered internally. Bleed- 


ing is condemned by the highest medical authorities. 


<> — 


“THe ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN.” — This journal is cer- 
tainly one of great value. We have read it with interest 
for twenty years, and it is among the first papers in- 
quired for by our children when the time for its weekly 
visit arrives. It is full of important suggestions and 
scientific facts; and we think it has done more to elevate 
and stimulate thought among the laboring classes, than 
any other journal published in this country or Europe. 
Many years ago we received a suggestion from its pages, 
which was worth to us pecuniarily several thousand 
dollars. It is probable others can make a similar state- 1 
ment. We are led to make those observations in justice 
to an excellent journal. It is published by Messrs. Munn 


and Co., New York. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(<> Questions designed to be answered in the Journal must be 
of general interest to its readers. Questions designed to benefit 
individual interests solely cannot receive attention either through 
the Journal or other channels of communication. 


D.B.N.F., Amherst, Mass. — Are pine shavings used for bedding 
for horses and thrown out upon the land with manure injurious? 


No. 
excrement; and, when left in contact with manure, 


They serve as effective absorbents for the liquid 


usually undergo putrefactive change, and become them- 
selves fertilizing agents. 

I. M. T., Lebanon, N.Y.—UHow does lightning produce fatal 
“ffects ? 

Electricity is capable of causing disintegration and 
How it accomplishes this 
The flesh of 


persons struck by lightning is sometimes lacerated as if 


destruction of living tissues. 
is not known, and probably never will be. 


torn by a cannon ball; in other cases no physical injuries 
whatever can be detected. The concussion, the move- 
ment of the imponderable agent itself, whatever it may 
be, is probably capable of arresting vital action, and 


causing death. 


I. B. M., Logansport, Ind.— Are old bones which have been 
lying about exposed to the elements worth any thing for making 
superphosphate ? 

Certainly they are. Their value for this purpose is 
even greater than fresh bones loaded with flesh and gel- 
atine, as from these organic products no phosphoric acid 
is obtained. No matter how old bones are, their phos- 
phatic value is neyer destroyed until full decomposition 
takes place. 

J.., Reese’s Mills, Ind. — Is there any remedy known that will 
promote the growth of the human hair, or prevent it,from falling 
out? 

It cannot be said that there is any such remedy. An 
immense variety of nostrums are manufactured and 
vended which are alleged to possess the power of re- 
storing hair; but they uniformly fail to meet the want. 
Cold water applied to the head with vigorous rubbing is 
thought by many to be beneficial; also a weak tincture 
of capsicum or cantharides has been used with supposed 
benefit. 


A.S.M., New Bedford, Mass.—‘‘ Earth currents” is a 
term used in telegraphy, and signifies the returning cur- 
rent from a battery passing back to the battery through 
the earth. In communicating, the ground or earth be- 
neath the wire serves the purposes of another wire, and 
forms a circuit. This is a most interesting point in the 
system of telegraphing. At the White Mountains, in 
New Hampshire, the wire is carried to the top of Mt. 
Washington; and it is a singular fact, that no earth cur- 
rent can be secured from the top down the sides of the 
mountain. The solid granite seems to be deficient in 
conducting power. The electricity will travel through 


the base of the mountain, but not down the sides. 


Vesti, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—I burn gas in my library, and I imagine 
it has a deleterious effect upon my books; the covers are inclined to 
erack, and the guilt lettering-upon the backs has changed to a dark 
hue, or become entirely effaced. Is this due to the gas? 


It probably is; and it proves that it is of bad quality 
or not properly purified. It contains much sulphur, 
which, in burning, generates sulphurous acid, and this 
does the mischief referred to. Bring the matter to the 
notice of the gas company, and if they do not promptly 
remedy the evil, make complaint to the city authorities 
or board of health, and have it abated. This impure gas 
is injurious to heaith as well as to books, and must not 
be used m dwellings. 


| pheric air machines, and do not manufacture gas. 


bl 


S. M. N., St. Johnsbury, Vt.—1 have read your article. upon | 
tobacco with great interest. The views presented are undoubtedly 
true; tobacco is injurious ; but I am wedded to it. 
a substitute ? 


Can you suggest 


If you are convinced it is injuring you, why not sum- 
mon resolution enough to quit its use? We cannot 
recommend tampering with “ substitutes.” A manly 
determination to break from an evil habit once fairly 


formed in the mind, and the work is done. 


Gb. A. L., St. Paul, Minn.—The vapors from an ig- 
nited brimstone match are injurious, and sometimes 
have caused serious illness. Sulphur burned in the 
open air, by uniting with oxygen, develops sulphurous 
acid. This is a suffocating, deleterious gas, and the 
fumes of burning matches should not be breathed into 
the lungs. 

Housekeerer, Concord, N.H.—In cooking meat by boiling, is 
it better to place it in hot water at once, or in cold water, and grad- 
ually bring it to the boiling point? 

When meat is placed in boiling water, the effect is to 
coagulate or harden the albumen upon the surface imme- 
diately. This coating resembles the white of a hard- 
boiled egg, and serves to protect the albumen and juices 
The 


conduction of heat to the interior is impeded, and the 


of the interior from a like coagulating process. 


cooked meat is retained in a delicious, juicy condition. 
Cold water permeates the fibres of the meat, and as it 
becomes hot, heat is conducted through the pores, and 
the whole mass becomes hard from the coagulation of 
the albumen. It is therefore better to immerse meat to 


be cooked by boiling in hot water at once. 
<a 


ATMOSPHERIC LiGut.— Several of our readers inquire 
if we can furnish the apparatus for producing the atmos- 
pheric light described in the last number of the Journal. 
We cannot. Our object in publishing the account of our 
experiments twenty years ago was to throw the whole 
matter open to the world, so that every one could avail 
themselves of the benefits of the invention. The various 
machines called automatic, pneumatic, eureka, portable, 
gasoleine, etc., advertised in almost every city, are atmos- 
The 
principle of passing air through light naphthas, and con- 
veying the vapor-charged air to burners, is precisely the 
same as that described by us. Instead of the airometers, 
a machine resembling a gasmeter is used to ‘rive air 
into the naphtha. This is turned by a weight, anu affords 
We hardly 


They are all 


a steady current, which is very convenient. 
know which is best of these air machines. 

essentially alike. It is important that they should be 
thoroughly constructed, and that very light naphthas 
should be employed. In the Middle and Southern 
States, the climate is sufficiently mild to admit of the 
successful working of the air-lighting apparatus at all 
seasons of the year; but we can hardly recommend their 


use in the rigorous climate of the North and West. 
eo 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — The circulation of the Journal 
is so large in every State of the Union, that it has created 
All 


strictly business letters which can be placed in the hands 


a correspondence we are entirely unable to manage. 


of clerks will be promptly attended to; but letters of 
inquiry and those of a professional character, of no spe- 
cial interest to any one but the sender, we cannot reply 


to. We have no objections to receiving such letters; but 


it must be distinctly understood, that no answer will be 


returned unless we have moments of leisure, which we 


are not favored with at present. 


BROMIDE oF PoTAssrumM. — Very much of the commer- 
cial bromide of potassium contains chlorides as an adul- 
terating material. Some specimens contain ten per cent; 
others not more than four or six per cent. It has been 
observed by some practitioners, that the salt in their 
hands did not produce the results expected, or that it 
did not have a pleasant effect upon their patients. This 
probably arises from employing an impure article, or one 
containing the chloride of potassium. The pure bromide 
is certainly a safe and highly useful remedy; a remedy 
which intelligent physicians would be unwilling to dis- 
pense with in their practice. The impure article can be 
detected only by careful chemical examination. 


SS eee 


THE RAMiIr PLANT. — We have received from Dr. 
Antony, of Huntsville, Ala., specimens of the prod- 
ucts of the new Ramie plant, which awaken much inter- + 
est. The fibre is very long and fine, and resembles silk 
or fine flax more than cotton. The specimen of cloth 
manufactured from it is very fine, and we think a sensa- 
tion will be created among the ladies when such beautiful 
The growth of this 


new plant in some of the Southern States is very prom- 


goods are thrown upon the market. 
ising. It is a native of the Island of Java, and has but 
just been introduced here. Dr. Antony writes us that 
he will have cuttings this autumn to the number of three 
or four thousand, and he manifests much zeal in its cul- 
tivation. 


——1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON Mipwirery, including 
the Diseases of Pregnancy and Parturition. By P. CAazgaux, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, etc., etc. Revised 


and Annotated by S. Tarnrer, Adjunct Professor in the Faculty of 

Medicine, Paris, etc., etc. Fifth American from the Seventh French 

Edition. By Wm. R. Buttock, M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 

Biakiston. 1858 

Physicians and students will welcome a new edition 
of Prof. Cazeaux’s great work on midwifery, carefully 
revised by Prof. Tarnier. This is a classical book, and 
the highest authority upon the subjects of which it treats. 
The death of Cazeaux, the distinguished author, was a 
great loss to medical science. But few writers could 
speak from so wide experience, and very few place the 
results of their observations before the reader in so clear, 
logical, convincing manner as Cazeaux. His work upon 
midwifery is a monument of his erudition, industry, and 
scientific skill; it isa book that should be in the hands 
of every student, and in the library of every physician. 
Prof. Tarnier has annotated the work in a very satis- 
factory way; all the recent facts and discoveries con- 
nected with the subject are incorporated into the text, 
and the work is rendered thorough and complete. Dr. 
Bullock, as translator, has done his part exceedingly 
well; and both he and the enterprising publishers de- 
serve the thanks of the whole medical profession for 


placing this magnificent work within their reach. 


A MANUAL ON ExtractTinG TeetH. By ABpranam Ropertson, D.D.S8., 
M.D. Second Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. 
The author in this work enters a new field, and places 

in the hands of dental surgeons a treatise, the first ot 

the kind ever published. The matter of teeth extracting 
is one which comes painfully home to every masticator 
of food, and the number of such is somewhat large. We 
are all interested in having every thing new, and all 
useful appliances connected with this department of 
dental surgery known; and this unique little book meets 
a want long felt, and will, we think, meet with a rapid 


sale. 
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DpNTAL MATERIA MEDICA. Phila- 


delphia: Samuel §. White. 


Compiled by James W. WHITE. 
1868. 


A very convenient compilation, and one long needed 
by dentists. It gives every thing new and useful regard- 
ing the whole subject of dental materia medica, and must 
serve as a handbook for the profession. 

THe HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE Mepicat Sciences. Vol. XLVIL. 
January —July. 1868. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
Physicians can hardly feel that they are fully informed” 

in relation to progress in medicine and surgery, unless 

this half-yearly abstract comes regularly to their tables. 

It is an admirable abstract, compiled and selected with 

great care by those fully competent to perform the work. 

Puastics: A New Classification and a Brief Exposition of Plastic 


Surgery. By Davip Prince, M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay and 
Blakiston. 1868. 


This work is an excellent résumé of the existing state 
of the art and science of which it treats, and we pre- 
sume will meet with much favor with the profession 


every where. 


atedicine and Pharmacy. 


MINNESOTA AS A CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


We have received from Dr. B. Mattocks, Superin- 
tendent of Health, St. Paul, Minn., a communication 
regarding consumption, and the influence of the climate 
of Minnesota upon that disease, a part of which we 


present below. The remainder will be given in the 


October number of the Journal. Authentic statements 


of the kind, or views coming from reliable authority, 


are read with interest by medical men:— 


Sr. Paut’s, Minn., July 30, 1868. 
Ed. Journal of Chemistry : — 


Pathologists years ago supposed that consumption was 
essentially an inflammatory disease of the lungs, the pri- 
mary stage of which was a pneumonia, tubercles follow- 
ing in consequence. ‘Therefore the treatment must of 
necessity be the “lowering.” Vitality being in excess, 
the indication was to reduce to the normal standard of 
health. Bleeding, blisters, mercury, and emetics were 
the remedies. The patient must be closely housed. 

The disease is now viewed differently; instead of an 
increased vitality, we find just the contrary to be the 
case. We understand to-day that consumption means, 
not strictly speaking a local disease of the lungs, but a 
constitutional malady, the local manifestation of which 
is generally in the lungs, or it may be in the brain, 
joints, or bowels; yet it nevertheless is consumption, or 
“wasting disease;” and, furthermore, it is consequently 
upon a diseased vitality. It would be almost an anomaly 
to see a person in robust health with tubercles; yet a 
person is liable to an inflammation of the lungs, be their 
health never so good. 

The first known stage of consumption is the deposit 
of tuberculous matter in the lungs. Some of our modern 
writers suggest a pretubercular stage, —a condition of ill 
health peculiar to phthisis, yet anticipating the forma- 
tion of tubercles. This stage is characterized by the 
loss of appetite, a feeling of weakness and debility, loss 
of flesh, digestion is impaired—it is a form of dyspep- 
sia; in a word, before the lungs assume a diseased con- | 
dition the organs of digestion do, and the decline com- 
mences. Now this state of disease may be brought 
about by an existing predisposition to tubercles, or there 
may be no hereditary taint; but there must first be a 
diseased nutrition. ‘That consumption can be cured has 
long ceased to be a question: it is a settled fact. Lung 
tissue that is gone cannot be replaced; neither can 
medication remove a tubercle, nor is there any remedy 
that will absorb it. Nature performs the cure in one 
or two ways, either by softening the cheesey mass, and 
voiding the same by expectoration, or by converting it 
into a chalky concretion, and inclosing it in a cyst. In 
the first place, under favorable circumstances, the re- 
maining cavity heals; and in the second instance the 
mass remains innoxious, like a bullet imbedded in flesh, | 


where, perhaps, it may remain for a lifetime. By a 
homely illustration, I will perhaps be better understood 
by non-professional readers. 

Supposing a person receive a charge of small shot in 
one lung, and survive the wound, what would be the 
result of a foreign body in the lung? Unless the cir- 
cumstances were favorable, it certainly would produce 
death. We would at once observe all the symptoms of 
consumption. First, an irritating cough would be es- 
tablished, loss of appetite, fever-pain, and spitting of 
blood; should a bloodvessel ulcerate, a violent hemor- 
rhage would result in consequence. In our effort to 
save the patient, what would be the very first indication ? 
To remove him to a place of safety, where he will not 
subject himself to another charge of shot. The shot are 
in the lungs, and it is not in our power to remove them; 
but it may be in our power to prevent another deposition 
of them. Next we should try and place our patient in 
the most favorable condition for nature to perform a 
cure. If it was performed, it would be done as we have 
stated, by the shot sloughing out, or by being encysted. 
Now, during these operations of nature, in what way 
can we be of assistance? By supporting her in remoy- 
ing from her way all influences of an oppressing nature. 
All the surroundings must be favorable —air, food, and 
attention. lst. We want our patient to breathe such air 
as will cause least irritation, and, while suppuration is 
going on, with the least exertion possible. 2d. We must 
nourish life with food suitable,— and here, too, we must 
economize strength, by furnishing such food as will give 
the most nourishment, with the least exertion to the 
stomach. I consider this all-important; it is the first 
to fail, it must be the first to recover. 3d. The sur- 
roundings must be pleasant. To insure this, the invalid 
should feel encouraged and hopeful. The liver must not 
be sluggish. Oftentimes consumptives improve faster 
with kind strangers away from home, than they do 
surrounded by sympathetic and grief-stricken relatives. 
4th. After recovery we would not have the person for- 
get that he has been sick, a fact too many lose sight of. 


Now, in fulfilling these indications, where can a patient 
live with the least exertion to the lungs, and with the 
least irritation to the same (I do not wish to be under- 
stood as recommending no exertion of the lungs at all 
times; I refer now more particularly to the suppurating 
stage). Or, in a word, where is the best climate, all 
things considered, for a consumptive? According to the 
old theory of an inflammation existing, we should at 
once decide in favor of a warm, equable, moist climate. 


| We should select the shores of the Mediterranean, Italy, 


South of France, perhaps Brazil, or Cuba. In our own 
country, the Southern States would be recommended. 
On the other hand, taking the present view of tuber- 
culous disease, — viewing it as a condition of impaired 
vitality, with all the powers of life at their lowest ebb, 
lifeless and dispirited, — would it be safe, we ask, to send 
such a person to an equable climate, with nothing to 
cause a ripple in the waning stream of life; with no 
winds, rains, or storms; climate mild and pleasant all 
the year round? Could you make a climate to suit yeur- 
self, would you have an equable one? Certain condi- 
tions of the lungs, with certain temperaments, require 
just such a climate; as certain conditions of the body re- 
quire poultices, the application of heat and moisture. 

In the early days of medicine every thing must be 
poulticed; every wound must be “drawn.” Erysipelas 
must have a poultice on. Heat must be drawn from a 
sprain by hot applications; cold from a freeze by the 
same means; and the great panacea for all sorts of sore 
eyes was a poultice to commence with. This has all 
changed; to poultice an eye now is to loose it; but yet 
who will deny that under certain cireumstances a poul- 
tice is an absolute necessity. At times we here in Min- 
nesota wish to apply heat and moisture to the lungs. We 
then prescribe an inhalent, either medicated or simply 
vapor. 

A tonic, bracing air is now recommended for lung diffi- 
culties, a dry atmosphere, a healthy climate: such an one 
is Minnesota. The question is often asked, ‘‘ Why is Min- 
nesota a good climate for consumptives? What do you 
claim for your climate?” First, we claim that Minne- 
sota is one of the healthiest, if not the healthiest State 
in the Union, all things considered. I conceive it folly 
to send a patient to India from England, to be cured of 
consumption, at the expense of a liver disease; or to the 


Mediterranean, to die of inflammation of the lungs; or 
to Cuba, or Florida, to die of cholera or yellow fever, or 
some disease of the bowels. The Mediterranean is a 
great resort for invalids; yet the natives to an alarming 
extent die of consumption. The same, I think, is true 
of the Sandwich Islands. In the city of Mexico they 
are to a wonderful degree free from phthisis; yet in other 
diseases they have an alarming mortality. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1867, there were 251 deaths, 
of which about 50 were non-residents and accidents 
(by non-residents, I mean strangers who came here in 
the last stages of disease, but to die), leaving about 200 
deaths by disease among our citizens. The general aver- 
age of deaths the world over is about 22 per 1,000 in- 
habitants. Now St. Paul has a population of 18,000, and 
her death-rate is 11 per 1,000 inhabitants, just one half 
the average number of deaths. In the State at large, of 
course, the death-rate would be much less. Of these 
deaths in St. Paul, two thirds of them are of foreign 
birth, and a great part of them occurred in shanties, or 
rudely constructed hovels. From these 200 deaths, 17 
died from consumption, or one in eleven. In New 
York and Philadelphia, the proportion is one in six or 
seven. Of these 17 deaths by consumption, all but three 
were of foreign birth. But three Americans, in a city of 
18,000 inhabitants, died in 1867 of consumption. Justice 
claims that I state these figures are but for one year, 
the only year of data at my command. 

In the census of 1860, Oregon had the fewest deaths in 
proportion to its population of any State in the Union; 
Minnesota next. At that time, however, there were few 
or no women and children in the State of Oregon. 


——- 


STRENGTH OF CARBOLIC ACID SOLUTIONS. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

Having occasion to employ carbolic acid in the city of 
New York, I sent to Hegeman & Co., 203 Broadway, to 
obtain, if possible, your “‘ saturated solution.” Ireceived 
instead a vial marked “Sol. Carbolic Acid,” with the 
statement'that it was of Hegeman’s own preparation. 

Shortly afterward, I placed this vial on a shelf in Proy- 
idence side by side with a vial of your ‘saturated solu- 
tion;” and wishing to apply one of them experimentally 
to my own face, I took the first which came to hand 
(Hegeman’s), and used it as I was accustomed to use 
yours. Instantly the skin became white from the char- 
acteristic carbolic acid burn, and I have since, for nearly 
two months, worn a red belt across my face. The vial 
obtained from Hegeman was not an aqueous solution, 
but the colorless concentrated fluid acid, containing 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent of pure carbolic 
acid, the remaining five to ten per cent consisting of 
other products of distillation. 

The saturated aqueous solution contains, I suppose, 
not more than five per cent of carbolic acid. Here, there- 
fore, were two articles sold as saturated solution of carbo- 
lic acid, one of which was nearly twenty times stronger 
than the other! 

Within a day or two I have seen two other similar 
cases. A physician in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
directed the application of ‘solution of carbolic acid” 
to an eruption on the forehead of an infant. The solu- 
tion so called was duly obtained, and its application fol- 
lowed by a burn, of which the stain still remains after 
several weeks. A drop of the solution fell upon the 
hand of a lady at the same time, and a circular red 
stain still marks the spot. 

Now I have not written this communication with the 
slightest intention of reflecting upon Hegeman & Co., 
of New York, or upon the druggist who filled the order 
in Brooklyn... But I wish to call attention to the impor- 
tance of some distinctive nomenclature for the carbolic 
acid preparations. The concentrated fluid acid ought 
not to be called solution of carbolic acid, and perhaps 
the solution in water should be called saturated aqueous 
solution, to avoid the possibility of mistake. 

The concentrated fluid acid is a dangerous substance to 
dispense, while the saturated aqueous solution is strong 
enough for every use, except as a caustic in the surgeon’s 
hands. Unless the attention of physicians and druggists 
is called to the difference in these two preparations, seri- 
ous accidents may result, prejudicing the use of carbolic 
acid, which is so simple and safe in its ordinary applica- 
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tions, while it stands pre-eminent in its power of destroy- 
ing the organic germs of infection, zymotic poisons, fer- 
ments, etc., as well as parasites, and all the lower forms 
of vegetable and animal life, and while it has an applica- 
tion hardly less important, and perhaps hardly separable 
from this, to the skin, mucous membrane, and other tis- 
sues in diseased states. 
Wa. F. Cuanninc, M.D. 

Provipnace, R.I., Aug. 1, 1868. 
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NEW TREATMENT OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


At St. Mary’s we have noted of late several patients 
recovering from acute rheumatism, and learned some- 
thing of the plan which has been adopted by Dr. Sibson 
during the last year, in all cases without exception. It 
may be described as embracing three points: Ist. Re- 
moval of pressure and tension of joints. 2d. An even 
and warm temperature. 3d. Removal or relief of pain. 
To accomplish the first of these ends, the patient lies in 
bed, and his joints are mufiled in cotton-wool and flannel, 
acradle being placed where the weight of the bedclothes 
is painful. For the second, the patient wears a flannel 
dressing-gown, and the blankets touch the skin of the 
lower extremities, sheets being placed only over the 
upper part of the bed. For the third, the linimentum 
belladonoz of the Ph. B. is applied to painful joints, and 
covered over with wadding. Occasionally, where the 
pain is very excessive, from an eighth toa quarter ofa 
grain of morphia is injected subcutaneously. For the rest, 
he has now and then found it useful to apply a leech or 
two to a swollen joint or to the cardiac region. In cases 
where there appears to be a gouty complication, Dr. Sib- 
son employs a little iodide of potassium ; but apart from 
this he does not give any potash to his patients. He tells 
us, in answer to an inquiry, that he finds the urine rarely 
containing acid after the first few days of treatment. As 
regards food, his experience and practice are not a little 
interesting. The patient is allowed from the first, roast- 
meat, rice-pudding, and porter. We ascertained, more- 
over, from inquiry of the nurses, that this diet was not 
only ordered by the Doctor, but was consumed by the 
patient with very rare exceptions. Some patients to 
whom we spoke confirmed this statement, and added 
also strong testimony to the immense relief derived 
from the application of belladonna in the way described. 
The nurses said that the patients generally slept well at 
ight. — Lancet. 


re 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPES. | 


We present the following extract from a note sent to 
us by a gentleman of the highest scientific attainments, 
and the first authority upon points involved in the 


question at issue:— 


Dr. Nicuois,—I was truly grateful for your article 
on tin-lined lead pipe. I wrote an article three or four 
months ago for a popular journal, exposing its dangers, 
which the editor declined to publish, on the ground that 
the weight of scientific testimony, as published by the 
company, was wholly in favor of the tin-lined pipe. I 
think we shall have frequent cases of lead-poisoning 
from it before long. 
men sent me of tin-lined pipe quite honeycombed by 
the action of the water from the inside. A whole family 
had been poisoned in that case. 

I believe by far the safest pipe into which lead enters 
at all is simple lead, coated inside with sulphuret of lead 
by pouring into the pipe a solution of sulphuret of potas- 
sium or sodium. This is liable to crack when the pipe 
is bent, or when the water in the pipe is frozen, just as 
the tin lining is ; but where the coating is of sulphuret, 
there is no galvanic action to corrode the exposed lead, 
as there is where the lining is of tin. 


— 


Narrow Escape rrom DEATH.— An apothecary yes- 
terday put up chemically pure sulphuric acid, instead 
of the aromatic, as the prescription of the physician 
directed. Fortunately the physician visited the patient, 
a lady in the west part of the city, before the fiery dose 
was administered, and, discovering the blunder, saved 
the soul of the careless apothecary from the imputation 
of murder.— Prov. Journal Aug. 4th. 


Some years ago, I had a speci- 


Dr. Edwin M. Snow, Superintendent of Health of the 
city of Providence, publishes the following, in the Pro- 
vidence Journal, July 29:— 


‘“Hoorinc-Coveu.— This disease is quite prevalent in 
the city at the present time, and though not often di- 
rectly fatal, it is often most distressing in its effects, and 
leaves the system liable to other more fatal diseases. It 
has been stated that much relief has been found to the 
paroxysms of coughing by carrying children to the gas- 
works, and keeping them for hours exposed to the gases 
found there. But this is difficult and often impossible. 
In several instances recently, I have suggested the use 
of carbolate of lime, and in all cases it has apparently 
produced a marked effect in diminishing the frequency 
and severity of the paroxysms of coughing. Small quan- 
tities of the carbolate of lime are placed in saucers in 
the room where the child sleeps; merely sufficient to 
make the odor perceptible. The odor is like coal-tar, 
and if not too strong is not unpleasant. The carbolate 
of lime is about the same price as chloride of lime, and 
for all disinfecting purposes is far more valuable than the 
chloride of lime.” 


The carbolale of lime is a very valuable article, and its 
cheapness places it within the reach of all. For disin- 
fecting stables, pigsties, cesspools, and to destroy flies 


and other insects, it is prompt in its action. 


—— 


CARBOLIC-ACID VAPOR IN DIPHTHERIA. 


Dr. Nicuors.— Dear Sir: Through your excellent 
Journal, which I hope reaches every one of our profes- 
sion in New England, I would suggest the employment 
of carbolic-acid vapor, by inhalation, in diphtheria, in 
which disease I have found it of transcendent value. It 
seems to arrest putrefaction of the peculiar membranous 
exudation, and to change the whole condition of a case 
for the better, when the blood has evidently become poi- 
soned by the air passing over it to the air-cells. Might 
not this mode also be useful in putrid or typhoid fevers 
of a grave character, as the contact with and influence 
upon the blood through the pulmonary surfaces would 
be most certain and effectual ? 

Yours truly, 
Moses W. Kipper, M.D. 


Loweit, Aug. 12, 1868. 
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RESUSCITATION OF THE DROWNED. 


The Marshall Hall and Sylvester methods have rendered 
signal services. Here is another, lately proposed by M. 
Marchant (of Charenton), in the Archives de Medecine, 
especially in view of asphyxia after immersion. The au- 
thor thinks that the best means of success is to pay little 
attention to circulation, but to bestow much on respira- 
tion, by which hematosis of the blood is restored. Pul- 
monary insufflation is to be performed in the following 
manner: a tube of any kind, even of a tobacco-pipe, well 
washed, should be introduced into a nostril, and both nos- 
trils pressed against the tube. The mouth should be 
stopped by the operator’s hand, and he should then blow 
with sufficient force into the tube to drive air into the 
lungs. The chest then is seen to rise. By removing the 
tube, and the hand from the mouth, expiration will spon- 
taneously take place, or it may be aided by the open hand 
applied to the base of the thorax. This manceuvre being 
repeated ten or twelve times, the heart is felt to heat, if 
the patient had at the beginning of the operation any 
vitality in him.—Lancet. 


een 


ON THE USE OF SULPHITE OF SODA IN ERYSIPELAS. 


Dr. Hewson stated that he had been using the solution 
of sulphite of soda as a local application in erysipelas 
since February, 1864, and had obtained results from it, 
in the various forms of that disease, which were to him 
interesting and surprising. He had been induced to try 
it from the representation made by Prof. Polli of its in- 
fluence in destroying all the diseases of a cryptogamic or 
animalcular origin —a source to which recent researches 
would lead us to suppose erysipelas was due. At first he 
administered it internally, in doses of ten grains every 
two hours, as well as applied it locally ; but the effects of 


the local use were so prompt and decided, that he has now 
abandoned its internal administration altogether. In 
extensive trials of this remedy, both in hospital and pri- 
vate practice, he bas never seen it fail when thoroughly 
applied before the deep planes of cellular tissue had been 
invaded by the disease. Under the latter circumstance, 
no positive curative results were of course to be expected 
from its mere external use. But before such parts had 
become affected, a solution of ten grains of this salt to 
the ounce of water, when thoroughly applied on lint all 
over the surface affected, and to a considerable distance 
beyond it, and covered with oiled silk to prevent the 
evaporation of the solution, had not only produced a 
decided bleaching effect on the discolored surface in 
every such instance, in the first twenty-four hours of its 
use, but had invariably destroyed all traces of the disease 
in forty-eight hours from its first application. The result 
was the same whether the application was made in the 
traumatic or idiopathic form of the disease. He had thus 
cured twenty-seven cases, seven of which were of idio- 
pathic erysipelas. Even in the cases where the deep 
planes of cellular tissue were involved, as well as the sur- 
face, the disease on the surface was always apparently 
affected by the application. It was most positively 
bleached in all instances, and in many was evidently de- 
stroyed within the period above stated, even whilst that 
in the deeper parts proceeded on steadily to suppuration. 
—A, Hewson, M.D., in Canada Med. Journal, April. 
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THERMOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS IN TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


BY R. E. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Dr. Thompson’s observations extend over a period of 
three years, and are made from a careful study of forty- 
seven cases. They tend to confirm Prof. Winderlich’s 
researches on the same subject. In typhoid fever, a de- 
crease of temperature is not always a favorable sign, nor 
is a rapid fall symptomatic only of a crisis. Asa rule, 
the nocturnal increase of temperature in this form of 
fever is very considerable, and amounts to two or two 
and a half degrees. During the latter half of the first 
week, the heat increases day by day, and varies between 
102° and 103° in the morning and 104° or even 105° in the 
evening. These high temperatures are quite sufficient to . 
distinguish typhoid fever from tubercular meningitis, or 
from peritonitis, these diseases seldom showing much in- 
crease over 102° Fahr. During the second week, the 
temperature varies between 102° in the morning and 103° 
and 104° degrees in the evening, the oscillations being in- 
fluenced by the amount of diarrhea. The thermometer 
does not enable one to say by a longer prediction than 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours whether the case is likely 
to be fatal or not; but a steady rise in the temperature 
will often indicate the danger of ulceration of the bowels 
twenty-four hours before the intestinal lesion is mani- 
fested by diarrhcea and hemorrhage. The mode of ter- 
mination of the fever is characterized by extraordinary 
oscillations in the temperature between morning and 
evening, the difference being sometimes as great as 
nine degrees. This feature distinguishes the thermo- 
graph of typhoid fever from. that of almost all other 
diseases. In one case of perforation of the bowels, 
which was preceded by hemorrhage, the heat of the 
body was reduced from 102° to 99°.5, and was followed 
by a rise to 102°.2, where it remained for forty-eight 
hours before death, during which period perforation took 
place. 

The conclusions that the observations made with the 
thermometer in cases of typhoid fever lead Dr. Thomp- 
son to draw are the following : — 


1. The thermometer points out a distinction between 
typhoid fever and some other diseases which often 
stimulate it; viz., acute granular kidney, meningitis, 
peritonitis. 

2, The thermograph of typhoid differs from that of 
other fevers, and especially in the mode of favorable 
termination. ~ 

3. An additional distinction between typhoid and 
typhus fevers is thus given. 

4, It is possible by its use to appreciate intestinal 
lesions before they are recognized by the ordinary 
symptoms. 
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HOW TO VACCINATE WITH THE CRUST 
FROM KINE, 


A medical friend, who has had most extensive expe- | 
rience in the use of virus from kine, sends the following 
directions regarding methods of vaccination : — 


Lancet Method. — Produce crucial abrasions of the cuti- | 
cle in two spots on the arm with a lancet, by making 
four vertical parallel scratches half an inch long and 
one eighth inch apart; cross them with other four like 
scratches, by scratching the spots in different directions | 
until the cuticle is denuded. Then lay on the spot a) 
portion of the crust which has previously been rubbed 
up on a vitreous or ivory surface to the consistency of 
cream; prick it in, and expose the spots to the air till 
dried; or moisten a portion of the surface of the crust | 
with water; rub it in with the lancet until a portion of | 
the crust is scraped off, and apply this to the abraded | 
cuticle as above.—(Martin.) Or, cut from the crust a | 
small triangular section, and insert it under the cuticle | 
in a little pocket made by the lancet point; cover up | 
with adhesive plaster, and allow it to remain not less 
than two hours. 

Instrumental Method. — Having rubbed up a portion of 
the crust as directed above, charge the point of the auto- 
matic vaccinator, made by Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, 
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and insert the charge into the arm by simply depressing 
the lever of the instrument. It is necessary to hold the 
skin tense, and to press the instrument lightly but firmly. 
Expose the spots to the air till dried. These methods 
answer for ordinary cases. The following are for diffi- | 
cult ones: — 

Blister Method. — After the cuticle has been raised by 
means of blistering with either empl. cantharides, can- 
tharidal collodion, ammonia, hot water, or heated wire 
(nail head), puncture the bulb, wipe off the serum, and 
then lay on a portion of the crust rubbed up with water. 
This is very sure. The virus is introduced through the 
absorbents. The writer has succeeded with it after 
many physicians had failed. 

Croton- Oil Method. — Proceed as in the lancet method, 
and on the next day rub in on each spot oue drop of | 
croton oil. This method was first used by a layman, Mr: 
Stephen Skilton, of Burlington, Mass. With it he suc- | 
ceeded in making his family take, after his family phy- 
sician had failed. It is the most sure method that the 
writer is acquainted with. The croton oil produces an | 
inflammation which excites the lymphatics to activity, 
and also affords a nucleus for the contagion. 

There are other very deserving instruments for intro- 
ducing virus, but the automatic vaccinator excels in the 
fact that one motion only is required to insert the matter, 
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FALLING or THE Harr.— Those of our readers —and | 
we know there are many of them—who are troubled in | 
spirit by a growing tendency to become barefooted on the 
tops of their heads, as the traditional Irishman expressed 
it, will thank us for telling them something about the ex- 
periments of Dr. Pincus, consigned to a recent number of 
Virchow’s Archive. To arrive at some rational method of 
treatment, this investigator experimented with various 
medicaments on the back of his hand, so as to watch the 
influence they exerted on the hair there growing. He 
thus arrived at the conclusion that arsenic, veratria, can- 
tharidin, and sabina, made the hair brittle, while carbon- 
ate of soda and strong alcohol have no such effect. Rub- 
bing the skin thoroughly increases the number of hairs 
and their length of life. Oleum sabinz lessens the ra- 
pidity of capillary growth, but inereases the vitality — 
the length of life — of the hair.— Med. and Surg. Rep. | 
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ss Sulphurous, BOM: own. CD 11; Ib, 250) 
1) SS SVgilerianic es:ceasicee es g.8.v. ay oz. 1.50 
Ammonia, Arom. Spis., 5 lb. “e.b. 30, lb. .80 
ROG c. st ten c.v.4,0z.  .60 
BS Ifydrosulphide (Hy dro- 
sulphuret)....g.8.b.20, 1b. .75 
ee Hy pophos. . cb, 14; Ib. 5.00 
ui loz. ph. g.8.v.8, 0”. 85 
ch Tron, Alum. Pe osritend ond Bhs h opis teal setas 
4 eet 4, 0z. AD 
te Nitrate, pure, O.P. , bulk, Ib. ~ .85 
ye Spirits. so... 5 Ib. ¢.b. 30, Ib. 2 9-80 
ee ee AAS a 1b. 11) Ib. — .80 
cE Valerin’te, crys.,g.8.v.10, oz. 1.50 
| Ammonium, Bromide (c. b. 15, Ih. 
5.00), v.4, 0z. 88 
SS Todide .......g.8.v.8, oz.  .70 
Amyl, Acetate of Oxide .. g.s.b.20, 1b. 4.80 
Anilin, Sulphate ............ c.v.4,0z. 4.80 
| Antimony, Sol. Chloride (Butter), 
e.s.b.11, lb. .B4 
Arsene, Donovan’ 8 Solution. pains saul. B85 
.-5 lb. ? 30, Bat) 
U3 Fowler’s Solution, 5, Ib. 
Lots. 30, lb. 18 
< ee es Se Wey Sib. 18 
Be Todide, 1 oz. phials, t. 8.V 8, oz. .85 
Atropia, in} on phials....... 4 OZ * ea. ~ 4.50 
Solution, Fleming’s....40z.y. .50 
Bismuth, Citrate (Salt) . “C.8 v.4,0z. 85 
ES "Pix. Cal, and Tron ..+.s. lb. .90 
ue Liquid (cateran ) Cab.) 1b. nce 
66 Tannate .... C.8.V 4; oz. 1.25 
Black Drop 5 00 
Caffeine, } 0z. phia 160 
Calcium, Chloride; Solution, pure, 
c.s.b.12¢., lb. .90 


Cantharidal Acetic Rubefacient, 


per doz. 5.00 
Cantharidal Acetic Vesicant, 
per doz. 5.50 
Cantharidal Collodion ............ doz. 560 
Cerium, Oxalate, 1 oz. phials c.v.4, 02. 1.75 
|¢ hlorine W ater, ea Ib. bots...¢ b. Nye lb. .60 
| Chloroform, C. DON oats g.sb. 15, Ib, 2.85 
Cinchonia, Sulphate, in oz. phials, 
vial 6,0z. —.60 
Codeine, } oz. phials..........+.. i oz, 276 
Cod=-Liver Oil..... +. .per "don. 8.50 
Collodion, Surgical, ........+-.+:- doz, 350 
Sohsoses c.b.11, 1b. 2:25 
Copper, Ammoniated...... bots. 11, - 1.32 
Cotton, Soluble... 5.3. .cs.esee eee 78 
Dover's Powder ...-..s++- +s e.b.11, tb. 2.50 
| Egg Preservative (Judd’s) ........ doz. 8.50 
Elixir Calisays . oe «...doz. 10.00 
a? Wigtaah SPR Ee ech eee "gall. 5.50 
«*  Cinchonia, Iron, and Strych- 
WA pence ews ee pas ee eaten BeOU 
‘* Phos. Iron and Quinine.....]b. — .90 
‘«  Pyrophosphate Iron & Soda, 
lb. 
a ‘panned b, with wheel Mag- 
(12 UR ARADO IO HOO NOTE doz. 10.50 
Ether, Acetic ....... . meats Ib, 1.50 
ss Butyric, eonoteasias e.b.11, lb. 5.50 
*«  Chloric, conct., C. P. e.b nls db. 2.00 
zs Spirits Mitr OE coh Dell 6 
1 Ib. bots. elie 1.20 
“Spirits Nitros, A ‘ F ¥, 
bl. eT ash) 
«Sulphuric, fort., Eonet. 
11h’ bots ,12, Ib. 150 
Extract Cannabis ae true, in 
JBTS. he vecicneses bee estas ceeeel, OZ 1.75 
Extract Nux V omica, in jars..... (One 8 arts 
Extract of Flesh...............peroz. 1.00 
Ferrated Tincture Bark.......b. co Ib. 85 


Fusel Oil, purified.......... e.b 11, Ib. $1.60 | 


Glycerine, chem. pure, extra, in- 
eluding white glass bottle "and 


COPtON Ke cap cg cleticclen Shaciewts «Tb. 1.85 
Glycerine, condensed, , ' wig sb 15, lb. 80 
SC:8:Dis tee 2OO 
Glycerole IHypophosphites, c.s.b 11, Ib. 1.10 
Glonoine, LINCHICG,* s,s cla vine eoees oz. _.60 
Gold, Chloride... .15 grain hots 80, doz. . 8.25 
‘Chloride and Sodium, 
15 gr. bot. 30, doz. 4.50 


* -Chlor. & Sod. ....4 02. v. 30, oz. 12.00 


Granville’s Lotion ..g.s.lb. bots. 19; Ib.” 5.86 
Hoffman’s Anodyne, 34 Ib. bots., 
¢.8.b.80, 1b. 85 
3) et Wb, etbz, 1k; > 85 
+ Officinal U.S.P.in 11b bots. 
¢.b15,lb. 8.25 
Hy pophosphite Tron, 1 0%. phs., cc: y. 4, .60 
Lime, c.y. 4, 33 
ff Mang fe o5¥. 45,7 290) 
iM Potassa, ‘‘ c.v. ri 33 
* Soda, st 838 
Infusum Opii Deodoratum, 1 lb. 1b, Pe 3.75 
oes per doz. 3.50 
Yi Se 4 +... per gro. 
Todide of Lime SAN Ondo pce b.20, Ib. 6.50 
cove S-5.¥.10,.02 | .bD 
Todide of Sodium, “Loz. phs., c.v.4,02. .58 
Todide of Sulphur mie Rak oad &.8.V 8,0z. 60 
Todine, resublimed ajejeiele8!s nies = b 20; Ib. 7.80 
Iodoform, } 02. plain phs. 32.8.b. 3ea. oz. 8.50 
Iron Ammoniuted Citrate, toad su- 
perior, in 1 1b bots-........ . 15, 1.60 
Tron Ammoniated Citr ate, in ‘i 02. 
1 Sa SS onside pretdcch ies eve 45° 415 
Iron Citrate, readily soluble, in 
1 |b. bots. ... sts drwebe 15, 1.60 
Iron Citrate, yeadily “soluble, in 
LOZ, DOIAIE Geatscisisielslaticiae se ets ey. 4, 15 


Iron Citrate and Quinine, per lb. 
w.b. 15, 12.50 
‘* per oz., ¢.v. 4, 
Quinine and Strych., Vv. 4 85 


“ “ 
“ “cc 


f “and Manganese ..... vy.4, .65 
“by Hydrogen ....... ..c.b11, lb. 3.00 
“«  Tiydrated Sesquioxide, ¢.b. 11s lb. . .84 
*« Hydrocyanate, in 1 oz. phials, 
c.y.4,0z. .85 
“«  Todide, 1 oz. phials,.. .g.8.v.8, 02 -60 
id Muriate, Tinct., 5 Ib. bots. Hr 
cb 380,1b.  .65 
a gs 1b. bots. 13, .65 
re MU NUbEatE! Ts sciciptsteieleptardad c.b.15, ib. .18 
«  Perchloride, dry, 1 oz. phials, 
g.8.v.8,0z. .12 
**  Perchloride, solution ...¢.s. b. 11 » 42 
“¢  Perchloride, solution, ‘36° B, 
e.s.11, lb. 66 
Ks Pornitrate s,s seotes eb.11, lb. 46 
‘«  Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
11b. bots. 10, .66 
‘«  Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
1 02. phials, doz. 2.10 
*«  Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., pow- 
der, 1 0z phials a vatatashinseieroTe doz. 2.40 
S0') Phosphate’ .%).1....osmate c.b14,lb. 78 
“Protocarb., pure precipitate, 
c.b.14, Ib.  .42 
oh e *« Saccharine, 1 Ib. bots. 
cb. 14, 84 
‘*  Pyrophosphate, in scales, sol- 
RID IOt essa eae soa): ey 4,0z.  .15 
rt Py rophos. , in seales .w.b. 1b, lb. 1.60 
ra) Os) aT OEE “per Ib. "90 
be Elixir & Bark, per lb. _.90 
ie oc Elixir & Mang., 14, lb. 2.40 
ee PULPHUTEL ra cisite tse «see ebll,lb.  .386 
" Syrup Tod. »iib. _ bts. 3-8 b. 15, Ib, .85 
bd e.b. 1, Ib. 85 
ee Tart. et Poet isles 
1 Ib. bots. .... ee W.b.15, Ib. 1.60 
Tart. et Sree Be, 
1 oz. phials. . v4, oz. 15 
Iron Citrate and Str, Sola 
BOR er PRIA ce nap iar ols pelicine C.v. -80 
Tron, Elivir Bark, and Solution 
Protoxide, (per doz. $10.00) per bot. 1.00 
Iron, Protow., Solu., (per doz. 10.00) 
per bot. 1.00 
Lead, Acetate, chem, pure...¢.b.11, lb. 1,20 
"Iodide, loz phials......¢.v. 4, oz. = .66 
“Sub. Acetate, Sol. ‘(Goulard’s 
Mixiraet er rcicts te» e.b.11, 1b. 86 
Lime, Carbolate, bxs. holding 10 Ibs: ea, 1.50 
25 Ibs. ea. 2.70 
eee A fy 100 Ibs. ea. 
a ‘in bulk, by cask or ton, 
‘¢  Tlorsford’s Sulphite, in car- 
FONB. 6. .seeceecececeeee d0z. 1.80 


Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, in car- 


COTS. Fac ame sesce etree per gro. 

Magnesia, Cal. (ine. v & box)...doz. $4 25 
Hloidijcanertes pt. bot., doz. 3.50 
4g Carbolate .....g.8.v. 10, oz. 48 
Magnesia, Sol. _Litr ate, w.g-b. 20; Wb. 1.75 
Nalyeae doz. 3.00 
Mang., Black ousid pur. ioe b Ca¥ 41 GE.1 8 «00 

Mercury, Biniodide, 1 oz. "phils, 
c.v.4,0z. 60 

Ee Protoiodide, 1 oz. phials, 
cy.4,oz.  .60 
Narceine, 10 grain phials.......... ea. 3.90 
ORNMGTIC ODS) laces .cittaerectatere ¢e.b.11, Ib. 6.25 
Paper, Litmus ........+..- sheets, doz. .90 
te“ Tumeric. . "doz. 90 
Pepsine, Pe aeiaraly pieiolein tote Mnieneres oz. 6.50 
Me Syrup. oes 00%. 21.06 
Re Wine, in wine bots. ..... doz. 86.00 
Pipermois os aecives 1 .c.v.4, oz. 2.00 
Platinum, Chloride. eit 8.¥. 10, oz. 1.50 
Potassa, Acetate. . aero a b.15, Ib. 1.20 
Carbolate . 8.8.7. 10, oz.  .48 
us Chlor. , chem. pure, ¢.b.20, Ib. 1.20 
st Liquor onne s(oleaia gry CASILLA 
= Permanganate, crys.,¢.v 4, 0z. 60 
ag Sulphuret, 1b. bts.,c.b.11, lb. 86 


rs Neut , 


‘bots. 15, Ib. 


Yellow Chromate, 


Potassium, Bromide Rete ote eS 4, 0%. 
APs 15, lb. 
ce Chloride : Gro 90; lb. 
i Bows it: CPEU Ey egos f eb 15, lb. 
Propylamin, 1 oz. and } oz. phials, 07. 
PLOteINe cies geese els fo oz. phials, oz. 
Santonine jeta\-aieaitesieave eee CY; 4; OZ. 
Soda, Bisulphite, Liquor .. sp. C.D. 1 lie 
i. Chloride, Liquid 72 s< 4 a ‘gall. 

‘ - 


Silver, Bromide .... 
St i ChlOride 5 <<\5 siete 
0), Cyanidesys ia civc 
iS Todide ...-.. 

Spirits Lavender. .......+ 

be Compound. . ‘eb. nl, Ib. 


‘Chloroform, U.8.P...¢.b. 1, lb. 

s Rosemary .. wep siesaee se Ds 1 lb. 
Stry chnine, Solu., Fleming’s ..4 oz. v. 
Valerianate . -g.8.v.8, 02. 

Elixir... ve doz. 

Sty ptic | Colloid. 1.4% dans loz.g.s.v. doz. 
& Creosote ...loz.g.s.v. doz. 


‘© & Carb. Acid, loz.g.s.yv. 
“«  & Quinine ...1oz.g s.v. 
“ & Iodine ..,.1oz g.s.v. 
% = & Bich. Mer. . loz.g.8.v. 


doz. 
doz. 


doz. 


“  & Morphine ..loz g¢ gk’ doz. 
Sugar of, Milk, CG. Pin osise co0e.C-Didle, 
Syrup of Hy sPOphospines; Conte: 5 

doz. 

Syrup of ia TTOT, cap oes e.b.15, 
‘*  Hypophosphites of Lime and 

Soda (Churchill’s)....... doz. 

Hypophosphite Manganese. ..]b. 

By pophosphite of Iron Siaralete lb. 

xe By of Tron & Quin. lb. 


“ ce 


of Tron & ei Ib. 
sy Todide of Tron and Mang.....1b. 


* Lime 

s vy Starch.... ) 
COTS EAIKO Wetec aA peat ‘Tb: 
Sty (Bhosphates 2.c...cocew pone se "Tb. 


Phosphate Tron, Quinine, and 
Stry chnine (doz. 6 50,8. bts.) 
i 


‘*  Protoxide Tron with Iodide of 
Edn ik baw ee ean vee 8 
“  Protoxide Iron” w ith Todide of 
POtaSSa; .'02 5 sieleinc seule he 
‘© Protoxide of Tron with Qui- 
MING ica srorga es slate aL 
os pear of Iron with Rhei and 
Dod) Se vynivamd «ete sae e : 


‘« Pyrophos. of Iron 1 Ib. bots. Ib. 
‘¢  Superphos, of Iron, 1 1b. bots. Ib. 
Tin, Solution, Muriate ....¢.s.b.11, lb. 
Ox. Muriate, ¢ s.b. 11, lb. 

Valertanate Ammonia’ Elixir’ 
(c.b.15, Ib. 1.75) doz. 

False Ammonia and Qui- 


W eagegetile sees 40%. V. doz. 

Zine, “Ghiotide, ‘ary, 1 oz. cone 
b.8, oz. 

Bs Ly? Solution, saaitehnal: 
bot. 15 Ib. 

We ‘S es commer. 
15 Ih. 
«  Tannate.. -C.8.V.4, 02. 


ce Valerianate, 3 on phs., cy. 4, 0%. 


doz. 


= 


4 
al 
6. 
2 
2. 
i 


65 


5.00 


APRA MHAN 
oooo 


"seseoes 


10.00 
1.00 


26 
“18 
1.00 
1.38 
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CHE AGS HY GeO Og 
114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades. 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQUIBBS. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 
NEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated. 


W.H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MANUFACTORYT AT COHASSET, MASS.- 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ACCINE VIRUS, FROM KINE.—1 Crust, 1 Tube, 10 
Quills. $2.00 each. 


Address, by mail or telegraph, 


EPHRAIM CUTTER, M.D., Woburn, Mass. ; 
or 123 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
August 23, 1867. 


] OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 9 North Street, Boston. 

Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted, 
by careful and experienced millers. 


Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 


receipt of order, 
J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 
E. C. PIERCE, Secretary. 


DISH GUANO for sale by J. M.LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. 


W 


ANTED.— A Partner, by a Physician, with extensive practice, 

Rare chance for a beginner in practice. For particulars apply 
E. QUERNER, M.D., 

315 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Local Anesthesia and Atomization 


*NOLSOG 
AASILUNHS 8B NVYWA0S 


on application, 
A PAMPHLET, 


Containing two articles by dis- 


tinguished foreign authority on 


of Liquids. 


Will be sent by mail, postpaid, 1 


y) 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. . 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHArpson of London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BiGELow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 

“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gaye 


you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 
Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 


required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


answers the purpose perfectly.” 


The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s ; 5 : 
Holt’s Dilator . . . . . . . . . 


Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, per bottle <; $100 
Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . . . 8 50 

2 ; ef Disarticulating . 0 “ 900 
Laryngoscopes, complete : ° . . - 16 00 to 28 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . e 150 


Hypodermic Syringes : ° . . : $4 50 to 16 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . : ; f 7 00 

ss Be os se (in case) postpaid. 8 50 
/Esthiometers . : c : 2 ci A - 3850to 500 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments . 1 50 to 4 00 


10 00} krench Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 7 00 
“oe 


“c 


18 00 | a a a day only 5 00 
Barnes’ ‘ . , z A ; : A 10 00 | 2 oe we hs ‘female, for .‘‘ 400 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . : Al cr Oa ° 14 00 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid . é 400 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. 


Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. 


application. 


Prices on 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 
MADE BY THE 
BOSTON OPTICAL 
WORES- 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- 
proved by experts, —15 inches high, weight 6 Ibs, The base, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned: It 
has one Eye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about 1 inch, 
and } in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving diaphram, 
concaye mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus, is effected by sliding the tube; 
fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient with 
the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
3lack-Walnut Cabinet. The stand is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient 
for the use of Amateurs, Students, and the ordinary work of 
the medical profession. Price $65. 

ADDITIONS. — Extra Eye-Pieces will be supplied at $4 each. 
A superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movyement Stage, at 
$10. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing 
boxes for transportation “by express, $1. 


THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 
ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, 


Prof, J. L, SMITH'S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, 
and TOLLES’S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE. 


Objectives for Microsepes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed | 


excellence. Tolles’s Improved Telescopes. 
All letters and orders should be addressed to 


CHARLES STODDER, 
75 KiLBY STREET, BOSTON, 


| 
| 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc., for all 
Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum scrap 

and ore purchased, H. M. RAYNOR. 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


Hoston Hournal of Chemistry. 


OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS, for the above jour- 
nal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


tf COVERT & CO., 15 SCHOOL STREET. 


O PHYSICIANS.—His attempts to extend a more ad- 
vanced knowledge of his specialty to physicians already 
in practice, having been so favorably commented upon by those 
of the profession who have attended the previous courses, 
and by the medical press, Prof. HORATIO R. STORER will 
deliver his third private course of twelve Lectures upon the 
TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF WOMEN, dur- 
ing the first fortnight of June, at his rooms in Boston. 

Fee, $50; and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of 
attendance upon the courses already completed, have been 
issued to the following gentlemen: Dr. J.B. Walker, Union, 
Me.; Alexander J. Stone, Augusta Me.; Daniel Mann, Pelham, 
N.H.; Augustus Harris, Colebrook, N.H.; J. W. Parsons, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; E. F. Upham, W. Randolph, Vt.; G. E. 
Bullard, Blackstone, Mass.; J. A. McDonough, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. G. Pinkham, Cambridge, Mass.; James Coolidge. Athol, 
Mass.; Thomas G. Potter, Providence, R.I.; C. M. Carleton, 
Norwich, Conn.; I. Farrar, Hartford, Conn.; M. C. Talbott, 
Warren, Pa.; H. Gerould, Erie, Pa.; W. W. Bancroft, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; A. I. Beach, Bellville, Ohio; Henry E. Paine, 
Dixon, Ill.; W. L. Wells, Howell, Mich.; and W,. A. I, Case, 
Hamilton, C.W. 

Pelham Hotel, Boston, January, 1868, 
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Scientific Facts in a familiar form, 


= 


Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea. 


By JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. WILLIAMS & 00., 100 Washington St., Boston. 
Cloth. Tinted Paper. 123 pp. Price $1.25. 
> 


There are no books which are more healthfully stimulating than 
those which translate the facts and principles of science into language 
which the unlearned can comprehend, and trace their relations with 
common things. One of the best of this class is ‘‘ Chemistry of the 
Farm and the Sea,” by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry y. The essays embody much useful informa- 
tion, given in a clear and interesting manner. — Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


“Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea” is the handiwork of Dr. 
James R. Nichols, a scientific, yet eminently practical man, and 
abounds in what is both curious and useful. There are eight essays 
in the yolume, and the essay on Bread and Bread-Making is alone 
worth many times the price of the book. We heartily commend the 
little yolume for its pleasant, amusing, and instructive contents. — 
Boston Traveller. 


The scientific facts are presented in a familiar way, so as to come 
within the understanding of those not specially acquainted with 
matters of science. — St. Louis Republican. . 


In ‘Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” the author gives an 
account of his éxperience in the use of artificial manures, which is 
yery instructive; and his directions on that subject present many 
yaluable hints to the practical farmer.— New York Tribune. 


We are greatly indebted to the author, Dr. James R. Nichols, for a 
copy of this work. We have seldom taken up a work from which we 
have learned so much. It is one of the most suggestive contribu- 
tions recently made to the literature of agriculture. — Southern 
Cultivator. 


The essays in this volume are upon Chemistry of the Farm, Chem- 
istry of the Sea, Chemistry of a Bow] of Milk, Chemistry of a Kernel 
of Corn, etc., etc. They are presented in a clear, plain, and convine- 
ing manner, so as to be read and admired by thousands of readers. — 
Maine Farmer. 


These essays present a great amount of curious and valuable in- 
formation in a small compass. — Wisconsin Farmer. 


The ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea”? is the title of a beau- 
tiful little book of 123 pages, by Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, whose scientific 
writings have attracted much attention. The whole is replete with 
interest and instruction, and its perusal could not fail to be benefi- 
cial.— Newburyport Herald. 

It is a very instructive little book. The matters presented are 
treated with scientific correctness, in a popular garb. — Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


The author is well informed on all subjects that he discusses, and 
has a faculty that will be appreciated by the general reader of making 
things clear and intelligible. It is a very suggestive and edifying 
work.— New York Medical Record. 


It is an interesting book, and will serve a useful purpose in popu- 
larizing science. — Silliman’s Journal. 

This charming little volume consists of a series of chemical essays, 
eight in number. It tells in a familiar way, without breach of pro- 
priety, what we might term the chemistry of every-day life; and it 
tells it in a way that can be understood by any one of ordinary intel- 
ligence. We approve of this plan of teaching — of popularizing sci- 
ence ; and we consider Dr. Nichols’s little contribution as a success 
in this line. We cheerfully commend the volume to our readers, 
assured that the time spent in its perusal could not be more profitably 
employed. — New York Medical Journal. 


The whole book should be in every family, and not only read but 
made a study by all, instead of poring over the miserable trash which 
floods the country. We heartily commend the book to every family 
in the land.— N. EZ. Farmer. 


Some months since, we published extended extracts from ‘‘ Chemis- 
try of the Farm,” and were struck with the sound sense and perfect 
command of the English language therein displayed. We have read 
the volume of essays with even more admiration. The subjects are 
original ; the mode of treatment highly interesting; and there is no 
person who will not acquire some useful and entertaining knowledge 
from the perusal. If any scientific or literary man wishes a good 
example of style in writing, he will find it in this volume. Altogether 
it is a volume of uncommon interest and excellence.— New York 
Observer. 

A. Williams & Co. have issued another popular and practical agri- 
cultural book, entitled ‘‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea.”? The 
book contains essays which present facts in a familiar style, easily 
comprehended, and on common topics of interest to the farmer and 
his family. — Boston Advertiser. 

It cannot fail of being one of the most useful family books that a 
housekeeper can find. It is free from technicalities, and written in a 
style suited to the common comprehension. — Providence Post. 

Multum in parvo might very appropriately have been adopted as 
the author’s motto in the preparation of the book ; for seldom do we 
find so much really useful information in so small compass as is con- 
tained in the 125 pages now before us. The first essay, ‘‘ Chemistry 
of the Farm,” is worth, to any practical farmer, a full’ dozen of the 
modern agricultural addresses at our state and county fairs ; and the 
whole series abounds in choice morals, served up ina most) pleasing 
style. — Vermont Farmer. 


(~ The above work will be mailed /ree to any address, by inclos- 
ing $1.25, and directing, ‘‘ Office of Journal of Chemistry, 150 
Congress Street, Boston.”’ 
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Standard Solution Atropia. 
(FLEMING'S.) 


The tincture and extract of belladonna, however carefully pre- 
pared, vary much in power; hence the importance of having a solu- 
tion of atropia (the active principle) of known or uniform strength. 
This solution contains in each ten minims, one sixtieth of a grain of 
atropia. This is the commencing dose for an adult, to be varied as 
the physician may desire. 

This solution is permanent, and keeps well any length of time. 


J. RK. NICHOLS & CO., Mannfacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Street, Boston. 


FOR THE USE 
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Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Carleton & Hovey, in the Clerk's office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


Saturated Solution of Carbolic Acid. 


This solution is very convenient for use, as it is prepared ready at 
hand, and may be used wherever Carbolic Acid is required. 


Directions. 


For Distyrectiné Purroses.—For disinfecting night-vessels and 
all fecal matters, urine, pigsties, stables, cesspools, ete., dilute with 
four parts of water and sprinkle over the offensive substances, or 
around the premises. 

For PRESERVING CorPses.—Use the solution full strength; apply 
with a sponge, and sprinkle over the clothes. 

For Destroying CoNTAGION IN SicK-Rooms.—Dilute with foyr parts 
of water, and sprinkle around the room. Carbolice Acid is the only 
safe disinfectant that destroys contagious emanations. 

For CLEANSING ULCERS AND Bap Sores. — Dilute with three parts 
of water, and apply with soft sponge. It causes smarting, but it soon 
passes away. 

For tue Irce.—Dilute with four parts of water, and apply with a 
sponge over the whole body once or twice. Sprinkle it over the cloth- 
ing to destroy the spores. 

For Kriuwe Insects ON PLANTs.—One part of solution to six of 
water. Sprinkle over the plants so that it will come in contact with 
the insects ; in five or ten minutes syringe well with pure water. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress SrrEer, Boston. 


Infusum Opii Deodoratum. 


“The revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopceia fortunately con- 
tains a formula for a preparation of opium which fully meets all the 
desirable ends contemplated in this communication. It is called 
Tinctura Opii Deodorata; and in its preparation, an aqueous solu- 
tion of opium is first obtained, which holds all the normal soporific 
constituents, —morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, lig- 
nin, earthy matter, ete.;— and then, with the use of ether and 
alcohol, most of the narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, 
and albumen are removed. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the name 7nfusum Opii Deodoratum 
was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is effectively 
a watery solution, and not a tincture. 

“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil perfectly all 
those desirable ends of which it is capable, the opium usea should be 
accurately assayed, in order that perfect uniformity be maintained in 
the preparation. Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely 
in the amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation can 
be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained strength. The 
great danger arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable 
apparatus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 
ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those having com- 
petent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances to render it 
accurate and reliable. 

“The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, equal to 
about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 

“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant tranquillity and 
calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; but in some 
cases, to complete the effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of 
the dose is required. 

‘The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral disturb- 
ance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of opium in the usual forms, are entirely, or in a great 
measure, avoided. 

“This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce soporific and 
anodyne effects, when the others could not be ministered with safety ; 
and therefore it is calculated to meet a want long felt by every phy- 
sician in active practice.”"— Extract from Dr. Nichols’s paper on 
Opium and its Alkaloids. 

This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by the sub- 
scribers, with great care, from opium which is proved of uniform 
strength by careful assay. It is placed in packages holding one ounce 
and one pound, each package bearing our name and label. Orders 
promptly executed. : 


JAS. R, Ore & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


4 150 ConGress SrreeT, Boston. 


Iodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding all the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes "place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be removed by filtration. NN fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodiney thé dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets free the iodine. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 Coneress Srreet, Boston. 


! Geo. §. Bryant. 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


‘The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Am 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the ‘property of calmi: 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted — 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 


For the information of physicians, we give a general statement o 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best barks 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties without the 
aid of heat. The result i is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanic acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principh 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such p 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined yirtues of the 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this pre; 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe “Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark”? should be particular to obtain that preparation 
which combines all the virtues of the drug. Prepared by % 


H. & J. BREWER, “i 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. i 


The Minton YVaccinator. 


Directions FoR USING THE INSTRUMENT. — Moisten a small piece of 
fresh scab on the bottom of a plate, a piece of glass, or any other 
convenient article, and rub it until it is reduced to the consistence of 
lymph; then dip up a small portion with the point of the instru- 
ment. Then, by taking hold of the sleeve, draw it back until the 
trigger appears through the round hole in the barrel; press the end 
of the barrel firmly over the desired spot, and liberate the spring by 
pressing in the trigger with the thumb-nail. This completes the o; 
eration. No care need be taken to protect the arm. 

By one single, instantaneous operation with this ingenious, but si 
ple instrument, the skin is punctured, and the virus deposited i 
immediate contact with the absorbents, where it is retained by t 
sphincter or contractile action of the dermoid tissue. 

The nature of a punctured wound, the kind made by this instru 
ment, being such as produces no hemorrhage, the virus is not re- 
moved by a flow of blood, which so often frustates the operatio 
when performed by scarification or abrasion. When once thus depos- 
ited, the matter cannot be removed, either by rubbing, scratching, o 
washing. It also obviates the necessity of applying adhesive plaste: 
or any other substance, or even of tying up the sleeve. Vaccinatio 
thus performed cannot but ‘‘ take’? providing the virus is good, an 
the system in a receptive condition 

Another advantage, and one of no little importance to the phy. 
sician, who, when in a hurry, has to deal with a.cross or timid child; 
or to the mother who dreads to see her child tortured, is that the 
whole operation can be performed in less than a second, producing 
scarcely any pain whatever, so little indeed, as seldom to disturb the 
child when asleep. 

The instrument is small and compact, taking up no more room in 
the pocket than an ordinary pencil. 

This Vaccinator has met with the unqualified approval of ev ery” 
Physician who has used it. 

For sale by all dealers in Surgical Instruments. Address 


c. M. BREWSTER, ‘ 
138 Remsen St., Brcoklyn, N. ¥. — 


‘OR SALE CHEAP. — A Drug Store, Stock, and Fixtures, with a 
good physician’s practice, with or without house and lot. 

For particulars address, J. G. THOMPSON, M.D. 

Stockton, New ¥, 


eeegeg em AS TEACHER WANTED. — A young lady, educated 
at the Boston Normal School, desires a situation as Governess, oF 
Teacher in a private school, out of New England. Mathematics and 
the higher English branches preferred, but, if required, will teach 
Latin and the rudiments of French and ermain. 
Address, TEACHER, 
“* Journal”? Office, 150 Congress St., Boston. 


GEO. S. BROAN & CO: 


(FORMERY JOHN SAWYER & CO.) = 
Photographic Goods of Every Description, 
123 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. - 
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| old,,and is the first translation of the work ever made 


Familiar Science. 


ANCIENT MAGIC AND ‘‘MEDIUMSHIP.” 


Ktaken from its place and read with curiosity and interest. 
“ Historie of the World, com- 
monly called the Natural Historie of C. Plinius Secundis ; 
translated into English by Philemon Holland, Doctor in 
Physic. Londini, 1601.” This edition of Pliny’s Natural 


History is therefore two hundred and sixty-seven years 


Its title-page is as follows: 


into English. 


and exposes the ignorance and superstitions regarding 


It possesses the quaintness of expression, 


translator also. 

This work of Pliny was written, or published, at Rome, 
about A.D. 55, and was designed to be a great Encyclo- 
pedia Romana. It occupied about the same position in 
the ancient Roman world that the Excyclopedia Brit- 


tanica and Encyclopedia Airicana do in England and 


the United States at the present time. It was a com- 
pendium or compilation of all the learning of the age in 
which he lived. The work, independently of that of ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals, includes an account of the 
heavens and the earth; of medicine, commerce, naviga- 
tion, the liberal and mechanical arts, the origin of usages 
and customs; in a word, the history of all the natural 
sciences and all the arts of human invention. Only two 
translations of this great work have been made into Eng- 
lish: one by Philemon Holland; the other is included in 
Bohn’s series of the classics. 

Our medical readers would be highly astonished and 
amused at the vagaries and monstrous absurdities con- 


nected with the healing art which are found in this trans- 


lation. At a future time we intend to make a few extracts 


for their amusement. - We allude to it at this time to call 
attention to some singular statements made in two or 
three of the first chapters of Book XXX., which treat of | 
magic, witchcraft, and, curiously enough, of modern spir- 
‘itualism, mediumship, ete. We will confine ourselves to 
In Chapter Il. of Book XXX., 


Pliny speaks at length of the various forms of magic or 


one or two quotations. 


necromancy known in his time, and is quite severe upon 


the Emperor Nero, who was very fond, as is well known, 


of practising these strange arts. He says of Nero, as Hol- 


land translates him: — 


“Never was there man that studied harder and followed any art 
more earnestly than he did magicke. Riches he had enough under 
his hands, and power he wanted not to execute what he would ; 
wit was quicke and pregnant to apprehend and to learne anything ; 
and yet hee gaye it over in the end without effect—an undoubted 
and pe sxomtorie argument to convince of the yanitie of this art, when 
such: Aone as Nero rejected it. But would to God he had conferred 
with familiars and spirits ; yea, and taken counsell of all the devils in 
hell, for to be resolved of those suspicions which were gotten into his 
head; those cruel imaginations whereupon he murdered most pit- | 
eously so many good citizens, and filled Rome with their restless 


his 


science and art, not only of the age of Pliny, but of the | 


We have in our library a rare old book, which is often | 


ghosts.” 


It appears from the above that not only old Pliny, but 
Philemon Holland, Doctor in Physic, had but little faith 
in “ magicke ” and familiar spirits. In the latter part of 
the chapter, he speaks of one Appion, a “ great and fam- 
ous gramarian,” 
Roman youth, but acted probably asa “ table-tipper”’ or 


“medium.” Pliny says of him:— 


“This same Appion reported in my hearing that he hath conjured 


| and raised up spirits to enquire and learn of Homer, what country- 


man born he was, and from what parents descended. Mary, he 
durst not report what answer was made, either unto him or them.’ 


This is indeed a curious extract. Making all proper 
allowances for peculiarities, or errors of translation, the 
fact is brought to light, that, eighteen hundred years ago, 
the same want of knowledge existed as at present, as to 
who Homer was, and also the same curiosity to learn 
But still 
more curious is the fact, that, to obtain knowledge which 
history failed to furnish, “‘ mediumship ” was resorted to, 
or spirits were inquired of as they are inquired of at the 
present day in hundreds of “circles.” Whether the 
spirits communicated by “raps” or by writing, we are 


something regarding his family and history. 


not informed by Pliny. Whatever answers Appion may 
have received, he feared for some reason to divulge them. 
We have @ curiosity to learn something respecting this 
Appion. It would be interesting to know what informa- 
tion he obtained regarding Homer. If we should suggest 
to some of our modern mediums that they summon Ap- 
pion and put this inquiry to him, we fear they would em- 
barrass us by replying that the information might just as 
well be obtained at first hands, and Homer would answer 
for himself. We are not particular through whom the 
information comes, so long as we get it. 

How true it is, that human thoughts, emotions, desires, 
and experiences, do but repeat themselves as the ages 
roll along! Outside of knowledge gained by discoveries 
in physical science, how much is there in our experience 
which is positively new ? 


> 


THE CUCUYO: THE FAMOUS FIRE-BEETLE 
OF THE WEST INDIES. 


At the head of the list of light-givihg creatures, and 
far exceeding them all in the amount and intensity of 
its phosphorescence, stands the West-Indian fire-beetle, 
called by the people of the islands, cucuz3; by natural- 
ists they are known us the Elater (pyrophorus) noctilucous, 
or night-lighting elater. Though found in all the Wést-- 
Indian islands, the sugar plantatiqzis of Cuba are their 
paradise, and during the warm evenings of the rainy 
season they exhibit themselves to perfections 

By the kindness of a friend,* I am iow in possession 
of a thriving family of these strangely beautiful beetles, 
numbering over forty, of all sizes; and while I write, 
they are shining in all their brilliancy just by my side. 
Considerable care and attention is necessary to keep 
them in health. They are soon to have théir supper, 
which consists of- sugar-cane, cut into thin strips and 
moistened with weak syrup, which they suck, or rather 
lick, up with an evident relish. They present a singular 


*Mr. F. Margollis, of this city. 


> 


who not only taught grammar to thé - 


in, 


a 


-each with his mouth applied to the strip of cane. 


- 
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auppearance, ranged in rows upon the bottom of a plate, 
As 
soon as they have finished their meal, they are to take 
a bath for their health and comfort; for, like children 
who indulge in sweets, they get pretty thoroughly 
daubed, and need a good washing. This bath of tepid 
water seems to arouse all their light-giving energy, for 
while feeding the light is extinguished (very econom- 
ieal, surely!). The basin in which they float is all 
aglow; it is indeed a magnificent spectacle, which I wish 
all your readers could share with me. The water seems 
to possess the same luminous property as the insects, 
and resembles, when seen at night, a basin of liquid 
Bold. Ta Narre 

They have nothing peculiarly attractive but their power 
of giving light. The spots from which issue the lumi- 
nosity are not situated upon the head, as most persons 
suppose on seeing them, but upon the sides of the tho- 
rax, or middle portion of the body, and there is also one 
on the abdomen just below the insertion of the last pair 
of legs, where the abdomen and thorax join. This ab- 
dominal spot is not so frequently seen to be illuminated 
as the spots on the thorax; but when the insect is about 
to fly, or when, by accident, it gets upon its back, this 
part gives out light of tenfold intensity. The side lights 
are oval and convex, standing out laterally, and are hard 
and horny externally; but this is only a very thin and 
transparent protection to the luminous matter that fills 
them. When not shining, they are of a dirty white or 
light brown color. 

They are really lanterns, and, as such, serve to light 
the insect on his nocturnal rambles. 
notice, that these lanterns are so placed that the light 
from them never enters the eye of the beetle directly, 
but only when reflected from surrounding objects; in 
fact, they are placed just as we place lanterns upon our 
carriages, and for the same reason —that the light may 
not shine into the eyes of the driver to dazzle and con- 
found him, but only upon objects before and around him, 
from contact with which he might be in danger. This 
light also serves to attract their friends, as I have had 
occasion to notice while a number of them were upon 
the wing together in a dark room. While flying, their 
light seemed to arouse their companions, who soon joined 
them; and we enjoyed the rare sight, at least in this 
region of the globe, of seeing several of these flying 
about my room at one time; they seemed to play as flies 
do during the hot days of summer. . . .. . 

Being ‘‘ birds of night,” they remain dormant during 
the day, hidden in the damp leaves or herbage, looking 
as if dead, but being full of life and activity as night 
draws on. I have endeavored to cheat them by taking 
them into a darkened room during the day, but the at- 
tempt was not successful; they still remained quiet until 
the usual hour; and when disturbed by rough treatment 
and placed near a window, they invariably crawled tow- 
ards the darker parts of the room. One of my colony, 
by some mishap, got one of its side lanterns out of repair, 
so that it emitted no light for two days, but after that 
time perfectly regained it. Most of the little pets seem 
to have met with the loss of one or more legs, and some 
have lost all; but this mutilation does not seem to inter- 
fere with their luminous powers at all. These poor crip- 
ples have to be assisted more than their companions when 
taking their food. ... . 


By placing the luminous parts of one insect quite near 
the paper, very fine print can be easily read by its aid, 
though I cannot imagine the light, even of a large num- 
ber, to be sufficient for any practical illuminating pur- 
poses, as has been affirmed by some writers. The Cuban 
ladies make a singular use of these living gems, sewing 
them in lace bags, which are disposed as ornaments upon 
their dresses, or arranged as a fillet for their hair. 

An examination of the peculiar matter upon which 
their power of luminosity depends, or in which it mani- 
fests itself, shows it to be composed, in a very large de- 
gree, of fat, in which are found some air-tubes and a very 
large supply of nerves. ‘This fatty matter is of a chalky 
whiteness, and, when spread upon a slip of glass and 
examined by the microscope, gives the characteristic 
appearance of fat globules. When rubbed upon paper 
and warmed, it leaves a greasy stain; and when the 
whole mass is digested in sulphuric ether, the fat is 
dissolved out, leaving branch-like masses of nerves in 
great abundance, and also the tubes of the air-vessels. 


It is worthy of 


The mass of luminous matter upon the abdomen is, as 
has been stated, many times greater than that upon the 
thorax, and is covered externally by a very delicate and 
flexible membrane, which forms the joint, and reaches 
completely across the animal. Inside it has not so dis- 
tinct a boundary, the vessels of other portions of the 
body being continuous with it, the luminous matter still 
being quite distinct. In the thorax this same substance 
is found lying behind the two oval, convex, transparent 
membranes, of a horny nature, being separated from it 
by a very thin, transparent membrane, which acts as a 
special envelope, and is also supplied with nerves and 
air-tubes, as in the abdominal portion. 

It becomes very evident to any one who attentively 
examines these insects while in a living and healthy 
state, that their luminous power depends, not upon 
chemical action, as does the air in our lungs during 
respiration, which action must go on entirely independ- 
ent of any voluntary effort on the part of the possessor, 
but that it is completely under the control of the animal, 
and is used by it for purposes which render its exercise 
at times wholly needless. It is also evident, that what- 
ever arouses the nervous energy of the animal to full 
activity, causes a corresponding manifestation of lumi- 
nosity; and, on the contrary, whenever the insect is 
placed in media which depress its vital powers, and act 
either directly or indirectly upon its nervous masses, 
then it ceases, wholly or in part, to give out its light, 
using it as means to accomplish a desired end as truly as 
its muscular power.— G. A. PERKINS: Am. Naturalist. 


Aits. 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


Dr. Nicnois.— Dear Sir,—I read with interest D¥. 
Antony’s letter, in the September number, on the Zodi- 
acal Light. As the Doctor’s theory at first view is quite 
plausible, and as I entirely agree with you, that no ex- 
planation hitherto given is entirely satisfactory, I propose 
to review briefly the position of Dr. Antony, from which 
it will appear that.his hypothesis is obviously untenable. 

It is easy to show, that, viewed from the Cumberland 
Mountains, the highest point of the atmosphere that 
could be illuminated by reflections from the Pacific Ocean 
is far below the horizon. But the question might still be 
asked, May not reflections from a point sufficiently near 
produce the phenomena in question? It is this more 
general question that I propose to answer. 

It is sufficiently obvious that twilight is produced by 
the atmospheric reflections of, not only the direct rays of 
the sun upon the illuminated atmosphere, but also his 
reflected rays, which fall upon the atmosphere by reflec- 
tions from the surface of the earth. Hence the apex of 
the zodiacal light, if caused by reflection from the atmo- 
sphere, could never subtend a greater angle with the sun 
than twilight does, which is estimated generally at 18°. 
But the apex of the zodiacal light has been observed 100° 
from the sun. Hence it is totally impossible that it can 
be the result of atmospheric illumination, whether by 
direct or reflected rays. 

To make my argument plainer, I will apply it to the 
particular explanation suggested by Dr. Antony. 

The nearest point of the Pacific Ocean west of Hunts- 
ville in Alabama, is about 30° westward, or two hours in 
time. Hence, at the end of twilight (the time when the 
zodiacal light first becomes visible in the evening), which 
is about an hour after sundown at Huntsville, the sun 
will be about an hour high if seen from the nearest point 
of the Pacific Ocean west of Huntsville, and consequently 
his reflected rays from the ocean will make an angle with 
the horizon of about 15°, and will therefore be projected 
upon the highest strata of the atmosphere that are capa- 
ble of reflecting light (viz.,45 miles, as determined by 
the phenomena of twilight), at a point about 200 miles 
east, and would be just visible in the horizon when viewed 
from a point 800 miles east of the shore of the Pacific. 
Hence, if the zodiacal light were produced by reflection 
upon the upper atmosphere from the Pacific Ocean, it 
would be totally invisible at Huntsville, and for a dis- 
tance of at least 1200 miles west of Huntsville; all of 
which is obvious from a consideration of the recognized 
laws of light in connection with a well-known geometrical 
proposition (Eucl. 36, 3),as will appear from the following 


DEMONSTRATION, 
Let FGPH represent a 
small cirele of the earth, 
corresponding with the 
parallel of Huntsville; P, 
the point of reflection in 
the Pacific Ocean ; I, the 
incident ray at the end of 
twilight at Huntsville : 
GE, the height of the at- 
mosphere (45 miles) ; GH, 
the diameter of the earth 
(7925 miles); and FE, a 
tangent to the earth’s 
surface at the point F: 
Then, because the an- 
gles of incidence and re- 
flection are equal (15°), and GE = 45 miles, we have the secant PE= 
174 miles, and (Eucl. 36,3) HE x GH= FE, or ./7970 x 45 = ./35865 
= 600 miles =FE. Hence the distance, FP = 174 + 600, or, inround 
numbers, 800 iiles. 


J. E. Henpeicxs, M.D. 
Des Moines, Town, Sept. 10, 1868. 
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PROF. SIMPSON ON PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


At the close of the ceremony of “capping” the med 
ical graduates of the University of Edinburgh, Sir James 
Y. Simpson, one of the most celebrated physicians of 
Europe, delivered an address, in the course of which he 
said: — 

“A most extensive field for new investigations lies 
temptingly open for the young and ambitious physician 
in the almost innumerable series of new chemical com- 
pounds which modern organic chemistry has evolved. 
Among this world of new compounds will probably be 
yet detected therapeutic agents more direct, more swift, 
and yet more sure in their action than any which our 
present pharmacope@ias can boast of. It may be, also, 
that the day will yet come when our patients will be 
asked to breathe or inspire most of their drugs instead of 
swallowing them; or at least when they will be changed 
into pleasant beverages instead of disgusting draughts and 
powders, boluses and pills. But that day of revolution 
will not probably be fully realized until those distant days 


when physicians—a century or two hence—shall be | 


familiar with the chemistry of most diseases; when they 
shall know the exact organic poisons that produce them, 
with all their exact antidotes and elimimatories; when 
they shall look upon the cure of some maladies as simply 
a series of chemical problems and formulas; when they 
shall melt down all calculi, necrosed bones, etc., chemic- 
ally, and not remove them by surgical operations; when 
the bleeding in amputations and other wounds shall be 
stemmed, not by septic ligatures or stupid needles, but 
by the simple application of hemastatic gases or wastes ; 
when the few wounds then required in surgery shall be 
swiftly and immediately healed by the first intention ; 
when medical men shall be able to stay the ravages of 
tubercle, blot out fevers and inflamations, avert and melt 
down morbid growths, cure cancers, destroy all morbific 
organic germs and ferments, annul the deadly influences 
of malaria and contagions, and by these and various other 
means markedly lengthen out the average duration of 
human life; when our hygienic condition and laws shall 
have been changed by State legislation, so as to forbid all 
communicable diseases from being communicated, and 
remove all causes of sickness that are removable; when 
the rapidly increasing length of human life shall begin to 
fulfil that ancient prophecy, “The child shall die an hun- 
dred years old;”’ when there shall have been achieved, 
too, advances in other walks of life far beyond our pres- 
ent state of progress; when houses shall be built and 
many other kinds of work performed by machinery, and 
not by human hands alone; when the crops in these 
islands shall be increased five or ten fold, and abundance 
of human food be provided for our increased population 
by our fields being irrigated by that organic waste refuse 
of our towns which we now recklessly run off into our 
rivers and seas; when man shall have invented means of 
calling down rain at will; when he shall have gained 
cheaper and better motive power than steam; when he 
shall travel from continent to continent by submarine 
railways, or by flying and ballooning through the air; 


and when —to venture on only one illustration more —_ 


tiresome graduation addresses shall no longerjrequire to 
be written by old professors nor listened to by young 
physicians.” a 
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7 THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 
At the late meeting of the ‘“ Scientific Congress” in 


- cipitated, and a vast amount of latent heat is liberated. 


- two and a half degrees of Fahrenheit. 


Chicago, Professor Loomis presented a paper on this 
subject. He stated that from a comparison of twenty- 
eight years of observation in Germany, Schubler de- 
duced a sensible influence of the moon, the number of 
rainy days at the time of the second octant being twenty- 
five per cent greater than at the time of the fourth octant. 
From acomparison of observation made at Paris, Orange, 
and Carlsruhe, Gasparin arrived at results not differing 
greatly from those of Schubler. By a comparison of 
sixteen years of observation at Greenwich, nine years at 
Oxford, and sixteen years at Berlin, Mr. Harrison, of 
England, has obtained results which are remarkably 
consistent with each other, and which indicate that the 
moon exerts an appreciable influence upon terrestrial 
temperature, the maximum occurring six or seven days 
after new moon, and the minimum about four days after 
full. The difference between the maximum near the 
first quarter, and the minimum near the last quarter, is 
These results, 
which are so different from what might be anticipated, 
Mr. Harrison explains by supposing that the moon really 
attains its greatest heat about the last quarter, but that 
the heat which the moon radiates to the earth is entirely 
dark heat, and therefore absorbed by our atmosphere. 
The heat raises the temperature of the air above the 
clouds, causing increased evaporation from their surface, 
by which they are dispersed, and thus there is an in- 
creased radiation of terrestrial heat tothe sky, and con- 
sequently a diminution in the temperature of the air 
near the ground. He supposes that opposite results must 
oceur at the period of minimum heat in the moon. In 


THE ZODIACAL LIGHT, 


Dr. NicHois. — Dear Sir, — J. E. G.’s objection to the 
views of zodiacal light entertained by the Huntsville, 
Ala., correspondent, may obtain as to his explanation, 
but I think not as to his theory. Dr. Antony did not 
expJain why the light appears to us in a pyramidal form. 
My views are: — 

The rays of light reflected by the ocean do not strike 
the eye of the observer from that surface, but are again 
reflected by the vapors of the atmosphere; and the diver- 
gence caused by the convex surface of the ocean is more 
than compensated by the convergence from the concave 
surface of the reflecting materials of the atmosphere, or 
the rays of light directly on a line from the observer to 
the sun are seen farther from the horizon than those on 
either side; that would give a pyramidal appearance to 
the phenomenon. 

One thing is certain: the rays of the sun are not re- 
flected from the ocean directly to the observer, but are 
again reflected by the vapors of the atmosphere, and par- 
tially decomposed into their chromatic colors, as seen in 
the beautiful tints of red, orange, yellow, etc., that appear 
soon after sundown; the colors least refracted being the 
most distinct. , 

This is an interesting subject, and I should be pleased 
to read your views in the next number of your truly 


scientific journal. B. D. Josxin, M.D. 
North Brownvitie, Mich. 


ep hein 

A New Kinp or MeErscHAUM.— Chemistry has dis- 
covered a new and interesting use for potatoes and other 
vegetables, illustrations of which were seen by visitors at 
the Paris International Exhibition. If potatoes are 
| peeled, macerated for about 386 hours in water to which 8 


order to compare the influence of the moon with that of 
the sun, he had taken the average cloudiness of Green- 
wich, as indicated by observations made every two hours 
for a period of seven years, and the table shows: The 
greatest cloudiness due to the moon’s influence occurs 
about the time of the greatest heat; that is, near the third 
quarter, and the minimum follows about a week after the 
maximum, or about one fourth the time of the moon’s 
rotation. This disturbance of the vapor of our atmos- 
phere gives rise to storms, during which vapor is pre- 


per cent of sulphuric acid has been added, well washed 
with water, dried in blotting-paper, and then in hot sand 
for several days, on plates of chalk or plaster of Paris, 
which are changed daily, being compressed at the same 
time, an excellent iggitation of meerschaum, answering 
well for the carver, or any purpose not requiring a high 
temperature, will be obtained. Greater hardness, white- 
ness, and elasticity will be produced if water containing 
3 per cent of soda, instead of 8 per cent of sulphuric acid, 
is used; and if, after the potatoes have been macerated in 
this solution (soda), they are boiled in a solution containing 
19 per cent soda, a substance resembling stag’s horn, and 
which may be used for knife-handles, etc., will be formed. 
Turnips may be used instead of potatoes in the produc- 
tion of the artificial horn; and if carrots are substituted 
for potatoes, a very excellent artificial coral will be pre- 
sented. ; 


The motion of these storms over the earth’s surface is 
influenced by local causes, such as latitude, proximity 
to mountains or the ocean. ‘The result the Professor 
found in the statement that the moon does influence the 
atmospheric phenomena in an appreciable manner; but, 
in ordinary parlance, the influence being so small, it may 
be said that there is no influence of the moon upon the 
weather. ; 


“ DreoporizeD’”’ ALtconoL.—In the fermentation of 
grain, which yields most of the whiskey and alcohol 
used, there is formed not only the compound known as 

GOLD AND SILVER.— We learn from interesting tables, | alcohol (vinous alcohol, ethylic alcohol), but some other 
which are cautiously compiled, that in 1865 the principal | similar bodies which in part are classed by chemists as 
gold-producing countries of the world yielded 559,587 alcohols from analogy of composition, but which possess 
pounds troy of gold, and upwards of four million pounds | odors differing from that of pure vinous alcohol, and one 
troy of silver. It will be found, by calculating the value | of these is fusel-oil or amylic alcohol, so called because it 
of metals at the present market prices of them, that | always forms in the fermentation of starchy substances. 
man’s industry has added to the world’s wealth, by the | It is the odor of this amylic alcohol which in the main 
quantity of those metals which he has obtained by mining, | produces the (to refined senses) unpleasant perfume of 
nearly four hundred million pounds sterling. Of gold, | bad whiskey and ordinary alcohol; pure alcohol leav- 
California and the adjoining States produced 210,000 | ing behind on evaporation no odor whatever, except, per- 
pounds troy; Australia and New Zealand, 191,000; | haps, a slight one of vinegar. However, when mixed 
Russia, 69,500; South America, 34,000; Southern Asia, | with amylic alcohol, which is not by far as readily volatil- 
25,000; and our own Welsh hills gave the little contri- | ized, the latter remains behind. Founded upon this 
bution of 742 ounces. Of silver, Mexico produced | latter property is the process of deodorization, which 
1,700,000 pounds troy; the United States, 1,000,000; Peru | yields pure alcohol when common spirits are subjected 
and Chili, 598,000; Spain, 110,000; and the rest of|to a second rectification, care being taken to draw off 
Europe, including the British Isles, 526,000. only a part of the spirit at a moderate temperature, so as 

to leave behind in the still as nearly as possible all the 

CONSIDERABLE difficulty is sometimes experienced in | fusel-oil with a portion of alcohol and Water. By repeat- 
handling new rope, on account of its stiffness. This is | ing this process, or by collecting as pure alcohol only the 
especially the case when it is wanted for halters and | portions coming over after the first, and before the fourth 
cattle ties. Every farmer is aware how inconvenient a| quarter, all traces of the impurity can be removed. This 
new stiff rope halter is to put on and tie up a horse with; | end is hastened by filtering the spirits previously through 
and new ropes for tying cattle are frequently unsafe, for | vegetable or animal charcoal, or by the addition of cer- 
the reason that they are not pliable enough to knot se- | tain substances which act destructively upon the impuri- 
curely. All this can be remedied, and new rope made as| ties. The multiple F’s after Aa. AMMON. are meant to 
limber and soft at once as after a year’s constant use, by | stand for fortis, fortior, fortissima, or instead of fortior 
simply boiling it for two hours in water. Then hang it | (stronger) by so many times; but they indicate really 
in a warm room, and let it dry out thoroughly. It re-| only several commercial grades of strength, as you will 
tains its stiffness until dry, when it becomes perfectly | perceive on consulting the price-current of any manufact- 
pliable. — Ohio Farmer. uring chemist. — Druggists’ Circular. 
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Agriculture, 


From a somewhat extended experience in the culti- 
vation of grapes, and from careful observation of the 
growths and qualities of the numerous varieties recom- 
mended, we have reached the conclusion that the num- 
ber which can be successfully raised in the New England 
and Northern States is quite small. We selected, several 
years ago, four varieties which we regarded as best suited 
to our climate, and placed them together in a favorable 
locality for field culture. The varieties selected were 
the Concord, Hurtford Prolific, Delaware, and Northern 
Muscadine. Our object was to note the time of ripening, 
the comparative hardiness, prolific character, and quality 
of each kind when grown on the same field and sub- 
The Concord is the 
grape of the four varieties which has most fully met owr 


jected to corresponding treatment. 


wants or expectations. 
time with the Hartford, is a better grape, and the fruit 
does not fall from the stem, as does that. The Delaware 
is too tender, and very liable to mildew. This year it 
suffered from three different species of fungi, one of 
which affected the under, another the upper surface of 
The Northern 
We 


raised the present year, from less than a third of an 


the leaf, and still another the berry. 


Muscadine is a foxy grape, not worth cultivating. 


acre, over three thousand pounds of Concords, most éf 
which ripened very fairly, although the season has beew 
exceedingly unfavorable. 

We are fully convinced of another fact regarding the 
fertilization of the grape, which is of the highest impor- 
tance. Animal excrement or stable manure we regard 
as unsuited to its successful cultivation; or, at least, it 
is far better to employ the fertilizing agents which are 
so largely found in the plant structure and in the fruit. 
Potash, phosphoric acid, and lime are the great food sta- 
ples which the grape demands, and they cannot flourish 
We fer 


tilize our vineyards and grape borders with unleached 


unless these elements are abundantly supplied. 


ashes and dissolved bones, and obtain most abundant 


returns. We have not space to enter into particulars 


regarding this method of treatment, and shall reserve 
for a future number of the Jowrnal a more extended ex- 
planation of the nature and results of our experiments 


in grape culture. 


— 


HOW THE BANANA GROWS. 


The banana is the best and most important of all trop- 
ical fruits found in the tropics of every continent, and 
universally cherished by the people whose meat it is. 
Every one would know a banana at sight, and yet the 
pictures of the plant, even in our best text-books, are 
very faulty. One of the common geographies represents 
it as bearing two bunches of fruit; another, as having a 
distinct stem. 

When the cutting or shoot is planted (and it requires 
a deep, rich earth and much moisture to grow in perfec- 
tion), it soon sends up two leaves, tightly rolled together, 
until the green roll has gr@wn some two or three feet, 
when the blades unroll, and become most tempting food 
for cattle of all sorts. These leaves are followed by 
others until the stems of the leaves have formed a 
smooth trunk some eight or ten inches thick, and 
sheathed by the drying or dried remains of the earlier 
leaves. At the end of nine months a deep purple bud 
appears in the centre of the leaves, and its constantly 
lengthening stem pushes it out beyond the leafy en- 
velopes, and it hangs down heavily like a huge heart. 
Now along the stem are seen little protuberances in 
rows, extending perhaps two thirds of the way around 
the stem; and as.the great purple envelopes of the bud 
fall off, these are seen to be little fruits, each with a” 
waxen blossom and huge projecting stigma at the end. 


It has ripened at about the same 
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These are the female flowers farthest from the end of 
the stem, while as successive purple leaves fall off (you 
may see the scars they leave on any bunch of bananas), 
the male flowers are seen in closer rows and of the same 
waxen yellow color. The flowers are full of a good 
honey. Three or four months are required to ripen the 
fruit, and in the meantime the bunch of male flowers 
has withered and dropped away, and the ovaries of the 
female blossoms have swollen into bananas, it may be a 
foot long, and the huge bunch hangs down scarcely sup- 
ported by the now withering stem. The fruit is ripe, 
and the banana has done its work, and, if left alone, 
soon dries up and dies. From its base spring up shoots 
which may be transplanted. If the stem is cut down to 
the ground as soon as the fruit is gathered, the round 
bulbous rootstock sends up new leaves, and a second 
plant matures much sooner than do the offshoots. 

Although most banana bunches hang down in matur- 
ity, a kind is found on the Society Islands, whence it 
has been introduced to the Hawaiian, whose very large 
bunches of deep orange-colored fruit stand up erect, 
forming ornamental rather than useful objects; for their 
taste, even when cooked, is exceedingly disagreeable and 
acrid. The Brazilian banana, so called (and no attempt 
is made to give here the correct names, as the nomen- 
clature is hopelessly confused in different countries; and 
the bold writer who should attempt to write a monograph 
of this genius would need all his courage), is tall, rising 
to a height of fifteen, or even twenty feet, and the fruit 
is yellow and excellent, rather vinous in flavor; these 
are the long, yellow bananas common in our markets. 
The Chinese banana seldom exceeds five feet in height; 
the leaves are of a silvery hue, and the fruit quite aro- 
matic. The Fei, or Tahitian banana is similar to the 
Brazilian, but not so tall; and the fruit is angular, yel- 
low, turning black when fully ripe, and the flesh is sal- 
mon-colored, or buff, and slightly acid. Then there are 
varieties with red fruit quite common here, blunt fruit, 
and some with a very diminutive fruit of fine flavor. 
The names banana and Plantain are used almost indis- 
criminately, but the latter usually applies to those varie- 
ties which are coarser and usually eaten cooked. 

Usually no seeds are found within the pulp; but at 
Akyab, and along the coast of Arracan, a kind is found 
full of seeds. These seeds are black, rough, about the 
size of cotton-seeds, and enveloped in a sort of fibre, so 
that they cannot be readily cleaned. The taste of this 
variety is very inferior. 

The Spaniards have a curious superstition about the | 
fruit. The cross section presents a rude cross, and from 
this they suppose the banana was the forbidden fruit, 
and Adam saw, in eating it, the mystery of redemption 
by the cross. The cross is not very distinct; and the 
excellent Padre Labat remarks, after mentioning this | 
belief, “There is nothing impossible in this; Adam may 
have had better eyesight than we, or the cross was better 
shaped in the bananas which grew in his garden.” 

The ways of eating bananas are almost innumerable. 
Raw, they are eaten by themselves, or, cut in slices, with 
sugar and cream, or wine and orange-juice. Cooked 
when green or ripe, they are fried alone or in batter, 
baked with the skin on, made into a pudding much re- 
sembling an apple-dumpling, or baked in pies. They 
may be cut in strips and dried, or pounded into a paste 
and dried; in the latter form they are the staple food of 
many Mexican tribes. Vhe amount of nourishment is 
very great; and Humboldt’s statement is often quoted, 
that the same. extent of land which produces one thou- 
sand pounds of potatoes bears forty-four thousand pounds 
of bananas; a surface bearing wheat enough to feed one 
man will, when planted with bananas, feed twenty-five. 
Lucky the people who can eat bananas, and leave the 
potatoes for the hogs! 

The young shoots are cooked as greens, but the stem 
and old leaves are full of a watery, acrid juice, which 
stains white cloth an indelible black or dark brown. The 
fibres of the leaves make a textile fubric of great beauty, 
known as a fine kind of grass-cloth. 

In cultivation the plants are set closely, the Chinese 
banana requiring only three or four feet between the 
rows; and the clusters are gathered before they are quite 
ripe, and hung up in some cool place, or, better still, 
buried in the earth. Some bananas are certainly im- 
proved by this premature gathering, but others are much 


better when ripened in the natural way. The prices on 


the Isthmus of Panama, and at most tropical ports, vary | lands the carbon in the soil is steadily wasting by the 


from a real (124 cents) to a dollar, according to the size 
of a bunch and the season of the year. The prices asked 
in the Boston market are simply outrageous, and our 
fruit-dealers let the fruit rot in their windows rather 
than lower the price. 

A plantation will yield all the year round by timing 
the planting, but the crop is much more abundant at one 
season. The care the plants require is little enough, if 
they are planted by a brook or in moist ground, and the 
bunches of fruit may weigh eighty, or even more than a 
hundred pounds when ripe. 

The geographical limits of the banana are much more 
extensive than those of the cocoanut, and extend even 
beyond the tropics. — W. T. Briguam: Am. Naturalist. 
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CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


Do not remove the plants to the house until there is 
danger of frost; and then give them abundance of air 
and light. And here we will say that some of the finest 
plants we ever saw were kept in a south chamber in 
which there was no fire, but adjoining a room which was 
warmed by a stove. There is generally more danger 
from too much heat than too little. For such plants as 
geraniums, petunias, fuchsias, roses, oleanders, etc., a 
temperature from 45 to 65 degrees is abundantly warm. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to success in window 
gardening lies in the dryness of the air. When houses 
were warmed in the old-fashioned way, by fire-places or 
wood stoves, with abundance of cracks at the windows 
and doors to let in fresh air, plants grew very well. And 
now, when a few plants are kept in a kitchen window, 
where the air is charged with vapor from the boiling 
water, they often thrive with old-fashioned luxuriance. 
How, then, can we modify the parched air of our parlors 
and sitting-rooms? One way is to keep a pan of water 
evaporating on our stoves and in the air-chamber of our 
furnaces. In addition to thigggprovide a table for the 
plants as wide as the window and just the height of the 
window-sill. Fasten a rim around the border of the 
table two inches high, and line the whole with zinc. Fill 
this space with sand and cover it with moss. Set the 
pots on this sand, and keep it always moist. If you are 
willing to take the trouble, set each pot in another one 
half an inch larger, filling the space between with moss, 
which is to be kept moist. By these means, the air 
around the plants will be kept somewhat humid. 

As to watering and ventilating, discrimination should 
be used. Asa generalrule, water should be given copi- 
ously enough to wet the entire ball of soil; wetting 
simply is not enough. A daily sprinkling or syringing 
of the leaves is always a good thing. In ventilating, it is 
seldom safe, in cold weather, to open the windows direct- 
ly in front of the plant-stand. A better way is to let in 
air from a window on the opposite side of the room; it 
will then become tempered a little before reaching the 
plants. 

Stir the soil often with a small stick when it is dry. If 
insects appear, pick them off, or kill them by fumigating. 


— Rural American. 
rr 


HOW MUCK AND ITS COMPOSTS HELP THE SOIL. 


In our last issue we noticed some of the methods of 
composting muck and peat, and of preparing them for 
fertilizers. We now point out some of the ways in which 
they benefit the soil. They add a large mass of organic 
matter directly to growing plants, and supply their wants. 
These peat-swamps are the sepulchres of dead plants, 
containing most of the elements of our cultivated crops. 
Composting puts this organic matter in a condition to be 
used. An analysis shows that peat contains nearly the 
same elementsascow-dung. All our hard-cropped fields, 
in the older States, need this vegetable matter. It is es- 
pecially valuable upon sandy and gravelly loams; and if 
we add it in large quantities enough, we can turn a bar- 
ren sand into a fertile field. Astonishing results are 
shown from the application of these composts to thin, 
hungry soils. They are largely made up of carbon, and 
their decay in the soil furnishes carbonic acid gas, both 
to the roots of plants and to their leaves. The great 
luxuriance of crops upon drained swamps, and fresh clear- 
ings, is due mainly to the abundant supply of this gas, 
furnished by decaying vegetable matter. In all cultivated 


removal of the crops, and it must be restored, or the lan 
will not pay for cultivating. But peat contains nitr 
in considerable quantities, which furnishes to plants nitri 
acid and ammonia, the most costly elements iu all f 
tilizers. The average amount of nitrogen found in 
thirty samples of peat analyzed by Professor Johnson, fe 
the Connecticut State Agricultural Society, was 14 pe 
cent of the air-dried substance, or more than three time 
the quantity usually found in stable or yard manur 
When the peat is weathered and composted, and distril 
uted in the soil, this nitrogen furnishes ammonia t 
plants, like other nitrogenous fertilizers. A ton of sun 
dried peat, according to the estimate of the Professor 
contains thirty pounds of nitrogen, equivalent to thirty 
six pounds of ammonia, worth, at twenty cents a pound 
$7.20 a ton. This may not be all available for plants th 
first season, but it is so much plant-food stored away i 
the soil, certain to be wanted in due time. It is as reall 
money to the farmer, as the nitrogen which he puts into 
the soil in yard manure and Peruvian guano. There is 
also an incidental benefit from the free use of muck com: 
post, too often overlooked. It enables the soil to appro 
priate the free nitrogen of the air. This is oxidized in 
the pores of the soil to nitric acid, and thus the farmer’s 
crops are daily dressed with the most costly of all fer 

tilizers. The inorganic elements of peat are also valuable. 

The ashes have considerable quantities of lime and sul- 
phuric acid; and magnesia, phosphoric acid, potash, and 
soda in less amount. These are worth as much as the 
same elements furnished in other manures. 

Besides the plant-food which is furnished directly by 
the peat, it helps the soilin other ways. It absorbs water, 
and holds it like a sponge for a long time. This property 
of peat makes it exceedingly valuable for thin, sandy, and 
gravelly lands. These lands are said to be leachy, from 
thé well-known fact that manures do not benefit them 
much after the first season. But the escape of the val-— 
uable properties of the manure, is into the air, rather than 
into the earth, because there is not vegetable matter 
enough in the soil to retain them. It is of great value to” 
dress these lands heavily with peat composts. They hold 
moisture much better to guard them against drought, and 
they retain the ammonia furnished by other manures. So 
many and important are the benefits of peat, that every 
farmer who has bogs, ought to ascertain their quality, — 
and spend money freely in making composts. Very 
often they are the cheapest means of enriching the farm 
and making it pay large dividends.— Am. Agriéulturist. 


—_ > 


Leaves oF Pranrs.— Autumn leaves by millions rot 
in heaps unheeded, and yet each one a microscopic wen- 
der of contrivance. And this snow wreath that half en- 
velops them, made up of myriads of crystals, melting 
while I look at them — what an utter waste it seems! 
Wisdom and beauty thrown wholesale into a pit of corrup- 
tion. Until the day of the resurrection we shall never 
comprehend this melancholy mystery. Then shall atoms 
all be portioned out, and every organized particle of the 
earth’s crust be found to be a part of some soul’s taber- 
nacle. Then shall we understand how Cexsar’s dust has 
also lived in the leaf, and his moisture effloresced in the 
snow, duly to be restored and produced when time and 
its use are no longer; but meanwhile used everywhere, — 
and nothing lost, mislaid, wasted, or forgotten. — Dublin — 
University Magazine. 


TREE-PLANTING.— In planting trees this fall, all should — 
remember that it is requisite to set the tree only just so 
deep as to enable it to stand, for we can place earth 
around it so as to protect it from heaving off the winter’s 
frost; and as soon as spring opens and the ground is 
levelled down, the roots will start and seek their appro- 
priate depth. If we dig a deep hole, especially in hard — 
clay soil, and fill it with good loam and set our tree 
therein, we first invite the water there as a cistern; and 
second, we cause a vigorous growth of roots, until they 
reach the undisturbed clay, when a check is at once per-— 
ceptible: and often an orchard stands from five to seven 
years withont apparently making any progress. Re- 
member, then, and plant your trees just so deep as to 
cover their roots, but no more; then earth up fora winter 
protection against frost for the year, and dress dows 
again to a level in the I Ba — Horticulturist. 
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TO ADVERTISERS, 


As a medium for advertising schools, medical, scientific, 
- classical, ete., the Journal is one of the best in the country. 
We have thousands of readers interested in the purchase of 
books, chemical and philosophical apparatus, drugs, medi- 
cines, surgical instruments, fancy goods, glassware, musical 
instruments, and all articles of domestic use. We are will- 
ing to receive a limited number of advertisements. The 
terms may be found upon the first page. 


To Susscrizers.—It is important our subscribers 
should understand that all subscriptions expire at the 
close of each volume. All subscriptions commence with 
the volume. To all new subscribers we send the back 
numbers to July, so that their subscriptions, together 


with all others, end July, 1869, or with Vol. III. «+ 


> We have to thank our patrons for their prompt 
response to our “‘reminder,” placed in some copies of our 
last number. There still remain a few who have not re- 
mitted for Vol. III. We shall soon remove the names of 
all delinquents from our books. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMNAL TINTS. 


The striking change in the hues of the foliage of plants 
and trees during the autumn months, can hardly fail to 
excite the wonder and curiosity of the most indifferent 
observer. Through what agency is this change effected ? 
We know that up to a certain period of the year, when 
the vital sap flows freely and the life principle in vege- 
table growths is active, the prevailing hue of the leaves 
is of a dazzling green, and that this peculiar coldr is 
due to a chemical principle common to all plants called 
chloropkyl. This substance in many respects resembles 
wax, and is contained in the deep cells or mesophyllum of 
the leaves. It may be readily isolated or extracted from 
its receptacles, and subjected to chemical examination. 
Alcohol dissolves it readily, and from its solution it may 
be deposited in granular form. It consists of two sep- 
arate principles, one of which forms a red compound with 
acids, and the other yellow with alkalies. The blending 
of these two coloring agents under the modifying influ- 
ence of vital action, produces the reflection of the green 
rays of light; and thus our fields and forests are clothed 
during the summer months in “ living green.” Light is 
the mysterious agent which elaborates the chlorophyl; and 
while it continues to exert its full influence the green hue 
is sustained, and not until it decreases, upon the approach 
of autumn, do different tints appear. Frost is not neces- 
sarily the agent which changes the verdure of the fields. 
Frost may prematurely arrest the vital forces in plants, 
and so modify the action of light as to prevent the elab- 
oration of chlorophyl. If no frosts came, however, the 
natural, decrease in the amount of solar‘light at the close | 


of the summer, and the exhaustion of plants consequent 


) 


upon the maturation of the life-principle, or seeds, would 
cause the chemical changes which produce the varied 
and beautiful hues of autumn. The tints are indeed much 
more beautiful if they come in the natural way, without 
the intervention of frost. The change takes place both 
in the evergreen and deciduous leaves, but is most 
marked and striking in the latter. In the clear electri- 
cal atmosphere of the Northern States, the display is 
most gorgeous and pleasing: in no country in the world 
is it more so. Artists of established reputation have, re- 
cently, hardly ventured to put upon canvas the marvellous 
rainbow hues of our fields and forests, as seen in the glo- 
rious month of October, and submit the result of their 
labors to English or French criticism. The grossest 


exaggerations have been charged upon such paintings by 


| those who have never witnessed the magnificence of the 


display. Indeed, we ourselves could hardly admit the 
faithfulness of the coloring without bg@ing witnesses of 


its truthfulness. 
Or 


DYNAMITE. 

M. Nobel, of nitroglycerine fame, has invented a new 
blasting agent, which he calls Dynamite. In reality it is 
not new, but is only nitroglycerine in a better form to 
work with. Dynamite is simply nitroglycerine absorbed 
in highly porous silica, in the proportion of 757 of the 
former and 2570 of the latter. Nitroglycerine, though it 
is a blasting agent of great power, has been brought into 
some disrepute by the terrible accidents resulting from 
its careless handling. Properly handled, it can undoubt- 
edly be used with comparative safety; but in dynamite 
the inventor claims that he has so changed the properties 
of nitroglycerine as tg make it easier to handle, and its 
In 


pasty solid, and can be packed directly into the bore-hole ; 


use much safer. e first place, dynamite is a rather 


whereas nitroglycerine, being a liquid, must be used in 


| cartridges, which cause loss of power by windage. An- 


other disadvantage of the liquid is its inveterate propen- 
sity to leak; and, of course, when leakage occurs, the 
chances of accident are greatly increased. That changes 
in the explosive properties of nitroglycerine had been 
brought about by its conversion into the solid form, was 
conclusively shown by experiments at Glasgow, Stock- 
holm, and other places. At Glasgow, a box containing 
8 Ibs. (equal to 80 lbs. gunpowder) was placed over a fire 
kindled on the ground, where it burned away without 
explosion; and a similar box was dropped from a height 
At 


Stockholm, a weight of 200 lbs was dropped twenty feet, 


of 60 feet, upon solid rock, without exploding it. 


upon a box of dynamite, with no results beyond breaking 
it and scattering its contents about. 

M. Nobel says that, although recently introduced into 
the market, fifty tons of dynamite have been sold, and 
the most serious accident it has caused was the case of a 
man who, having lighted the fuse, kept the cartridge in 
his hand till it exploded and blew off his arm. He naively 
adds: ‘‘No explosive is safe against accidents of that 
kind.” 

But if the solid form of nitroglycerine has gained safety 
and facility of use by a loss of power, it can never replace 
the liquid. M. Nobel shows, by numerous experiments, 
that this is not the case, and that dynamite is at least as 
powerful as nitroglycerine. An inch bore-hole was put 
through the centre of a cylindrical block of wrought iron 
11 in. in diameter and 12 in. in height; a charge of 6 oz. 
of dynamite was introduced, without plug or tamping, 
and fired. The cylinder was broken into two pieces, and 
one of the halves hurled with such violence against a #-in. 
boiler-plate, at some distance, as to break it. Allowing 


for the hole, and putting the tensile strength of the iron 


at twenty tons to the square inch, the strain necessary 
to effect the rupture must have been equal to 2400 tons, 
and as there was no plug at either end of the hole, it is 
evident that the charge was too much for the work. Ex- 
periments made in a quarry near Glasgow, were equally 
successful. One blast in the solid rock with a charge of 
6 lbs. of dynamite, threw out 4000 cubic feet of rock, and 
A second blast, with the 


same size of charge, put into the strongest rock in the 


loosened twice as much more. 


quarry, ruptured it from the bottom to the top, 40 or 50 
feet in height, thoroughly breaking up the rock. In spite 
of its drawbacks, nitroglycerine has come into pretty 
general use for blasting; but it, as well as gunpowder, 
must give way to dynamite, which is really a much bet- 


ter article. 
— = t—O— 


MODIFICATION OF THE MAGNESIUM PROCESS. 


The preparation of magnesium according to Deville’s 
process (the one in ordinary use), is a rather difiicult 
matter. M. Richert proposes to improve it by using 
carnallite (a mineral obtained abundantly from the mother 


liquors of the Stassfurth salines). 


ANALYSIS OF CARNALLITE,. 


Chloride of Magnesium,..... mals foisisteatareidsaisial oi ielsisveienarsien) ootea 
te SMR OGRAMILON, sieltib a Stale v's: ale vie.cisie siete mie state 24.27 

pk CS UOAAUENNE sa egca Mleszioe.< drs Siacg eines min ageless 4.85 

F OAMAW OSes ncis.ces odd ecaciutaations ade ee 

Be PARE NOL LAMGY ap ictasle Helateese.ela's'siviels'bia) nalaineiel sarees 1.05 
MGB IO Ide OF ULOMseis.0ae siete sieleleieeiclels ovels)alelale pre hte sd 14 
Water by. difference............ Sisialelntes wise etalctblatpictsistd 35.92 
100.00 


For the operation, melt in a crucible 1 kilo. carnallite 
(fused and powdered) with 100 grammes fluoride of cal- 
cium and 100 grammes sodium in fragments. The reaction 
goes on calmly, and the return corresponds to that which 
the anhydrous chloride of magnesium affords. It is im- 
portant that the carnallite should not contain any sul- 
phate of magnesia, or dangerous explosions may result. 
Colorless pieces should be used, or else the color freed 
from iron by solution and filtration. The bright green 
pigments made from arsenic or copper are objectionable 
from their poisonous qualities, and for some time chem- 
ists have been trying to discover a mode of making a 
color equally brilliant and at the same time harmless. 
Many compounds of chromium have been proposed, of 
which the borate (called Vert de Guignet) is the best, but 
they are all too costly and difficult to prepare. Quite re- 
cently a French inventor has patented a process for pre- 
paring sesquioxide of chromium of a brilliant green, su- 
perior to the Vert de Guignet. To make this color, which 
he calls ‘Imperial Green,” he takes a solution of achrom- 
ium salt and changes it into the green modification, by 
any appropriate reagent; he then adds either gelatinous 
alumina or recently precipitated hydrated oxide, car- 
honate, or sulphide of zinc, in just sufficient quantity to 
saturate the acid. The reaction goes on rapidly, but may 
be hastened by heat. 
cipitate is ready for use. 
less. of good body, has a brilliant shade ; and it is said that 


After washing and drying, the pre- 


The color thus made is harm- 


it can be prepared cheaply, since any chromium salt or 


residue may be employed in #s manufacture. 


es <> re 


> The New York Medical Gazette, one of the most 
valued of our exchanges, after a brief suspension, has 
appeared in a new form and dress. It is a publication 


worthy of extensive patronage. 


= The Transactions of the Indiana State Medical So- 
ciety, have been sent to us. It is a volume filled with 
able and interesting medical papers. We hope to find a 


place for some extracts from this volume in future num- 


| bers of the Journal. 
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SAD AFFAIR AT CHARLESTOWN. 


Two little children, — Addie, aged 9 years, and Minnie, 7 years, — 
daughters of Levi Brown, residing at No. 6 Webster Street, Charles- 
town, were burned so severely on Saturday evening as to cause 
death to both yesterday. : 

It seems that, about 7 o’clock on Saturday evening, Addie was 
helping her younger sister in her lessons, and had in her hand a 
fiuid lamp. A little brother of the sisters came running Into. the 
room, knocked against his elder sister, and she let the lamp fall to 
the floor. The lamp was broken, the fluid ignited, and was scattered 
over the clothing of the two girls. 

Their screams for help brought their parents to the room, and 
they immediately carried them into the entryway and succeeded, by 
wrapping heavy clothing around them, in smothering the flames. 
Such methods of relief as were at hand were applied, and medical 
aid summoned. Dr. Stevens and son soon arrived, and afforded all 
the relief in their power, but both cases appeared hopeless. The 
entire lower part of the eldest girl’s body was burned, and also her 
arms, hands, and face; and it is supposed, from the appearance of 
her face, that the flames entered her mouth. She was in a prostrate 
condition, and so feeble as to searce have strength enough to com- 
plain. In this condition she remained until about ten o'clock yes- 
terday morning, when death ended her sufferings. She had just 
recovered from a severe attack of scarlet fever, and her system was 
ill able to survive this shock. Her death was owing more to the 
extent of the burns than to their depth. 

Minnie, the younger, was not so severely burned, but her suffer- 
ings were more acute, and were only ended by a welcome death, 
which oceurred about five o’clock on the same day as the death of 
her sister. One of her legs was burned, and both arms, hands, and 
face severely ; and from the appearance of the face, it was also sup- 
posed that in screaming for help the flames entered her mouth and 
nostrils. ‘Che death of Minnie was also caused more by the extent 
of the burns than their depth. 

Both of the parents were severely injured in trying to save their 
children. The girls were very interesting and amiable, and their sad 
death has entirely prostrated with anguish the father and mother ; 
and the entire neighborhood sympathizes with them in their sorrow. 


The above statement, regarding one of the most sad 
and afflicting events that ever occurred in this vicinity, 
is copied from the Traveller of Oct. 5th. We have taken 
pains to fully investigate the matter, and have secured 
for analysis a portion of the liquid which caused the 
death of the children. We find it to be very light, in- 
flammable naphtha, sach as hundreds of unprincipled, 
wicked men are selling all over the country as chéap 
kerosene, or burning-fluid. We unhesitatingly say, that 
a gallon of it in a family is as dangerous an agent as an 
We shudder to think of a child 


or adult sitting by a table with an ignited lamp filled 


equal bulk of gunpowder. 


with this volatile, highly explosive, and inflammable 
fluid standing upon it; and yet we have reason to think 
a large number are jeopardizing their lives in this man- 
ner every hour. We hope no family into which the Jowr- 
nal is received and read are taking this fearful risk. 

Was 


Who is responsible? 


Two little children burned to death by naphtha! 
this an accident, or a murder? 
Who sold this liquid to the parents? We have severe 
and stringent laws, both state and national, against the 
vending of such liquids—why are they not enforced? 
A strange apathy, indifference, or ignorance, pervades 
the community respecting the nature of illuminating 
fluids, and the responsibility of those who offer them 
for sale. We have done what we could to dissemi- 
nate correct information upon these points, believing 


we could render no greater service to: our readers. 


ee 


{> In view of the number and urgency of the demands 
made upon us for services outside of our business, in 
purchasing or supplying articles needed by physicians, 
chemists, experimenters, artists, manufacturers, house- 
‘Reepers, etc., we have deemed it almost, or quite a neces- 
sity, to provide a medium thyough which their demands 
may be promptly and satisfactorily met. 

We intend, as soon as arrangements can be made, to 
establish an agency in connection with the Journal office, 
for the purpose of supplying medical and scientific books, 
surgical instruments and appliances, chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus, re-agents, and all other articles and 
substances which may be wanted by our numerous fam- 
ily of correspondents and readers. This, we think, will 
prove a great convenience to them, and meet a want 
which has long been felt. As soon as arrangements are 
eompleted, notice will be given in the Jowrnal. 


| ing is an excellent form of this very neat experiment : — 


ScHONBEIN. — Christian Friedrich Schénbein was born } 
at Metzingen, in Wurtemberg, 18th of October, 1799. At 
the age of twenty-eight, he took the position of Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Basle. Schénbein 
never held a prominent position as an analyst, but he 
made several discoveries that gained him considerable 
reputation. He discovered ozone in 1839, and ever since 
has experimented more or less upon it, but the conclus- 
ions of other investigators who have studied the subject, 
are considered more reliable than his. His other prin- 
cipal discoveries were those of gun-cotton and collodion 
in 1845. 


death. 


He was in his sixty-ninth year at the time of his 


Men3tTinc METAL IN A HANDKERCHIEF. — The follow- 


Melt two or three pounds of fusible alloy and run into an 
evaporating dish; when cold, a handkerchief is stretched 
over the smooth @onvex form thus obtained, and the mass 
may then be melted over.a Bunsen burner, in the course 
of a few minutes; on piercing the handkerchief, the 


melted metal runs out and may be received in a mould. 


A New golden-yellow dye, called dinitronapthyl, has 
been obtained from the napthaline of gas-works, by treat- 
ing a solution of muriate of napthaline and nitrate of 


potash, with nitric acid. 


Bricut CoaTinG or PLATINUM ON METALS. — Boett- 
ger gives the following process for obtaining a bright 
coating of platinum on brass, copper, and other metals. 


He first makes a nearly neutral solution of chloride of 


platinum, by carefully adding carbonate of soda to the 
acid liquid, till effervescence ceases. To this solution, he 
adds a little glucose and some chloifiitte of sodium, with- 
out which latter the platinum would be deposited black. 
The deposition is almost instantaneous ; and the articles to 
be coated are to be immersed in the liquid for a moment, 


then washed, and dried in sawdust. 


PETROLEUM IN SwEDEN.— A boring has been made to 
a depth of 253 feet on the Osmund mountain in Sweden, 
to obtain petroleum. The materials brought up are im- 
pregnated with surface oil, and the searchers are con- 
fident that they will get abundance of oil at 600 feet 


down. 


Tue Mining Press, of San Francisco, gives the follow- 
ing curious receipt: “To Clean a Brass Clock. — Boil it 
Dry 
This 


plan saves trouble and works well, when the only trouble 


whole. The water used should be pure rain-water. 


on a warm stove to prevent subsequent rusting. 


is accumulated dirt or thickened oil.” 


Mr. A. E. Bupp, of Mount Holly, N.J., asks, — 


“What is the best grease for an iron-armed wagon? Lard does 
not seem to do very well; castor-oil does well, but it is expensive. 
If you do not feel prepared to answer, perhaps some of your patrons 
may.’? 


Crude petroleum thickened with flour is used, we 
We 
have never tried it ourselves, but should think it might 


believe, to'some extent in the oil regions of Penn. 


work. It certainly would have the advantage of being 
cheap. 


FRENCH and German experimenters, have, for several 
months, been working on a process for depositing iron by 
electricity. The particulars of the process are not yet 
known, but it is supposed to be analogous to electrotyp- 


ing. The iron so produced is not nitrogenous, but pure. 
It will withstand the action of hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid in the cold, and will therefore not rust in the open 
air. Itis of a clear gray color and takes a fine polish. 
With a weak current of a single Daniell cell, iron two 
millimetres thick can be easily deposited in a fortnight. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CABINET ORGANS.— A new inven- — 
tion has just been brought out by the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ Company which will attract much attention. It 
is an improvement upon what has been known to some 
extent as the voz hwmana, and produces a very rich and 
beautiful quality of tone, somewhat resembling that of the 
human voice. The same thing has been attempted before, 
but when partial success has been attained, the machin- 
ery was so complicated as to be constantly getting out 
of order. The improvement of Mason & Hamlin is ingen- 
ious, simple, as durable as the instrument itself, and ex- 
quisite in its effect. The reputation of this company for 
the best instruments of this class in the world is well 
established. They were winners of the first prize-medal 
at the Paris Exposition. — New York Musical Gazette. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin have a world-wide reputation 
as organ manufacturers. Their instruments are used in 
thousands of families, halls, and churches, all over the 
country, and they afford the highest satisfaction to pur- 
chasers. 

PorsoNING BY GREEN WALL-PAPER.—In spite of the - 
numerous warnings, another case of death from wall- 
papers colored with arsenite of copper is reported in the 
It is that of a paper-hanger, who 


neglected to wash his hands before dinner. 


Journal de Chimie. 


Hort Mitk A Remepy ror DiARRH@A.* Hot milk has 
been very successfully tried in Bengal as a remedy for 
diarrhea. A letter from a resident says, that a pint 
every four hours will check the most violent diarrhea, 
stomach-ache, incipient cholera, or dysentery. It is per-_ 
fectly soothing to the whole alimentary canal. Half a 
pint every meal generally reduces gradually and pleas- 


antly any ordinary diarrhea. 


Metsop oF RENDERING Woop, ETC., INCOMBUSTIBLE. 
The process originally patented by Dr. Wilde, but now 
public property, consists in saturating the wood with a 
very dilute solution of the silicate of potash, as neutral 
as possible, and, when dry, varnishing once or twice with 
a more concentrated solution. By this simple process 
we can render our doors, staircases, and other wood- 
work, perfectly fire-proof. The process is in common 


use in Germany. 


Carnotic Soap.—A soap containing carbolic acid is 
manufactured in Europe and used to great advantage in 


cutaneous diseases. 


Many of the cheap French wines, especially clarets, 


are often adulterated with alum. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


ConstTiPATED Bowets: THE VARrtous CAUSES, AND THE DIFFERENT 
Msans or Cure. By 8S. B. Bron, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, ete., ete. From Third London 
Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. 


This is decidedly an English book, and by an author 
whose rotund form and ruddy countenance we fancy we 
can see on almost every page as plainly as if he were © 
standing before us. Beer, roast beef, exercise — these are 
the Englishman’s hygienic agents, capable, in his view, of 
restoring weakly invalids to robust health and strength. 
We hardly think the debilitated, flatulent stomachs of 
American dyspeptics would bear up long, under the pint 
of “half-and-half,” or the same quantity of “best Eng- 
lish stout,” recommended by the doctor to be taken 
sometimes before breakfast. Constipation is a great 
and very common evil. The number of those suffering 
from this difficulty is rapidly increasing, and is due, in” 
large measure, to the facilities which railroads afford to 
many people of doing business in cities and living in 
the country. The hurry and anxiety of an early start 
in the morning, when nature’s calls are most imperative, 


are unfavorable for regular compliance therewith; and 
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hence, from neglect, habits are acquired of a most un- 
pleasant character. Dr. Birch treats the whole subject 
in a very thorough and sensible manner, and the book 
can be read with profit, not only by physicians, but by 
all intelligent men and women suffering from the mal- 
ady of which it treats. We intend, at a future time, to 


allude to this subject in a more extended manner, and 


perhaps make some extracts from Dr. Birch's book. 


e 


THe Science AND Practice or Mgpicrve. By Wiui1AmM Artken, M.D., 
Edin. Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical School.  Sec- 
ond American, from the Fifth Revised London Edition. With large 
Additions by Mereprra Crymer, M.D., Ex-Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the University of New York, etc., ete. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. 

The publishers deserve the thanks of the medical pro- 
fession and students for this second American edition of 
Prof. Aitken’s magnificent work. So great was the de- 
mand for the first edition, that it was entirely out of 
print in less than twelve months after its publication. 
This rapid sale affords evidence of its appreciation by 
the profession, and we predict for the new edition a de- 
mand equally as pressing. The additions made by Prof. 
Clymer bring the work up to the present advanced posi- 
tion of medical science, and in it the student will find 
presented in detail the new discoveries and suggestions 
which have been made within the past five years, many 
of which are important in their bearing upon the sci- 
entific treatment of disease. No modern treatise upon 
the science and practice of medicine, in our view, wiil 
compare in value and importance with this. .The accu- 
racy of observation and the clearness of statement found 
in the work, together with the breadth of research appar- 
ent upon every page, render it one of no ordinary char- 
acter. The price for the two large volumes is $12.00. 
Diseases or Cumpren. A Clinical Treatise, based on Lectures deliv- 

ered at the Hospital for Sick Children, London. By ‘THomas 

Himurer, M.D., London Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 

cians; Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, etc., etc. 

Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. 

It cannot be said that the diseases of children are often 
diiferent from those met with in adults, but they some- 
times exhibit peculiar features which render special de- 
scription and treatment necessary. Dr. Hillier states, 
that of 1000 children born, 150 die within twelve months; 
113 during the next four years; giving 263, or more than 
a quarter, within five years of their birth. From statis- 
tics published in this country, which have recently fallen 
under our notice, we learn that this enormous mortality 
is even greater in some localities here than in England. 
If any thing can be done through the agency of medical 
or hygienic treatment to arrest this fearful mortality, it is 
important it should be understood. Dr. Hillier’s treatise 
is a most excellent one. The suggestions and statements 
made result from a wide experience in the treatment of 
children, both in hospital and private practice; and few 
physicians can read the work without greatly adding to 
their stock of medical information. 


ee 


CLEANSING Musty Cipir anp Brrr Barrets.— A 
large number of inquiries have reached us regarding the 
permanganate of potassa, recommended in our last num- 
ber for the purpose of cleansing old cider and beer casks. 
The crystals of permanganate sold by druggists are too 
expensive for this use. We have been induced to pre- 
pare the article in a liquid and cheaper form, which will 
admit of its general employment. Enough is stored in 
a small bottle to cleanse four 36-gallon casks, at a cost of 
about one shilling each. By its use, old musty casks are 


rendered sweet, and as suitable for refilling as those that 
are new. 


rt 
(> Sheet-iron stoves are preferable to cast-iron, as 
they are impermeable to gases. 


Medicine and Pharmacy. 


CARBOLIC ACID. 


We intended in the September number of the Jowrnal 
to append to Dr. Channing’s communication some re- 
marks regarding earbolic acid and solutions of the same. 
In this agent we undoubtedly have one of the most im- 
portant additions to materia medica which has been made 
for several years, and it is important that its exact nature 
should be understood. It is called an acid; not that it 
has sowr properties, but because it behaves like acid 
bodies in the presence of alkalies. Jt isa substance capa- 
ble of uniting with the alkaline earths and metals and 
forming salts. As regards its classification, we rather pre- 
fer to adopt Dr. Gibbs’s view, and rank it with the alco- 
hols. It is manufactured from coal-tar, and is found asso- 
ciated with other bodies in the waste products of the 
stills used in the manufacture of the Pitch used for 
covering roofs. One method is, to first convert it into 
crude carbolate of lime, and then, by decomposition of 
the lime salt, obtain it in a condition to be purified by 
repeated distillations. Much of that found in the market 
is very impure, holding, among other extraneous bodies, 
considerable quantities of the tarry compounds. We have 
found it necessary to purify most of the article furnished 
by the English manufacturers before it is suited to the 
nicest medical and surgical applications. It requires 
peculiar adaptation of apparatus to work the material 
successfully. The ordinary methods of condensation of 
the vapor do not answer, as it is so dense it forms an 
obstacle to the flow of the material, and thus dams up 
the retort. It is not a very pleasant agent to manu- 
facture. There are but few uses to which the pure crys- 
talline acid can be applied; as an escharotic, it is used 
to some extent in surgery ; it is very powerful, and must 
be used with caution. Carbolic acid is soluble in water, 
alcohol, glycerine, etc. The form in which it is best 
adapted for medical purposes is in aqueous solution; dis- 
tilled water takes up five per cent of pure acid, and it 
will hold no more; therefore the solution prepared in 
our laboratory is a saturated aqueous solution, holding 
precisely five per cent. This is a very convenient form 
for medical use, and was adopted as a standard in our 
laboratory two years ago. The acid from which it is pre- 
pared is chemicallg pure, and therefore the solution is 
adapted to the nicest purposes in medicine and the arts. 
An impure liquid carbolic acid, holding about eighty-five 
per cent, has been quite extensively thrown upon the 
market, labelled ‘Solution Carbolic Acid.” A large 
number of serious accidents have resulted from its use, 
and we can hardly conceive of a more dangerous blunder 
than this. Dr. Channing states that he was severely 
burned by the article sold by Hegeman & Oo. as their 
preparation. It is hardly presumable that these gentle- 
men have appliances for manufacturing carbolic acid, and 
therefore this is a mistake. It is probable that the article 
vended by them was procured from the same source as 
that from which many other druggists have drawn their 
supplies. We feel it to be a duty to call special atten- 
tion of physicians to, this so-cailed ‘‘solution” of carbolic 
The 


saturated aqueous solution can be further diluted to any 


acid, as it has been largely supplied to the trade. 


required extent with water, and thus be made suited to 
all the uses to which carbolic acid is applied. Mixed 
with five parts of water, it is used in many families as a 
general purifying and sweetening agent, such as rinsing 
the mouth after eating, bathing the feet; and a portion 
is often added to water used for general bathing pur- 


poses. The saturated solution is also adapted for use as 
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a gargle, or douche in nasal affections; also for internal 
administration in flatulent dyspepsia, etc., etc. One grain 
of the pure crystals is held in twenty grains of water, 
which is equivalent to about fifteen drops of the fluid. 
With these statements clearly in the minds of physi- 
cians, much of the uncertainty and confusion in which 
the new agent has been involved is removed, and a clear 
understanding of its nature and the character of solutions 


secured. 


INTESTINAL WORMS, 


We have received a communication from, and also 
have had an interview with, Mr. E. C. Haserick, of 
Lake Village, N.H., regarding the annoying and often 
fatal trouble of worms in horses and other animals. 
Mr. Haserick claims that he has made some new dis- 
coveries in respect to the nature, habits, and methods 
of propagation of these living parasites, which are of 
the highest importance; what is still better, he has dis- 
covered a very simple method of ridding horses and 
animals of them. From very careful and long-contin- 
ued observation, he has learned that worms in the intes- 
tinal canal cannot propagage their species without access 
to light and air. The prevalent idea that the parasitic 
ovum is deposited in the mucous follicles of the stomach 
and intestines, and there developed and matured, is in- 
correct. The intestinal cavities are not the natural breed- 
ing places for any variety or species; the instinct of the 


worm leads it to crawl to the exterior orifice, and there, 


outside the folds of the sphincter muscle, the eggs are 


deposited and hatched. 


egg requiring but five or six hours after it is deposited to 


The process is a rapid one, the 


germinate and produce a new animal, which immedi- 
ately enters the canal as its natural feeding ground and 
home. The life of the worm is a short one, not exceed- 
ing six days; and therefore Mr. Haserick claims, that if 
the eggs deposited at the anus can be destroyed so as to 
prevent a repetition of life, the animal in one week will 
be entirely free of the trouble, the dead worms passing 
away in the feces. 

When the discovery of the habits of propagation ot 
the animals was made, he set about to find some appli- 
cation which would destroy the ovum deposits, which 
were plainly to be seen upon the external parts. A great 
variety of agents were employed, but without effect, so 
At last, he found the 
simple application of Jard effected a perfect cure; by 


tenacious of life are the germs. 


keeping the external orifice thoroughly anointed with 
He has ob- 
served them approach the orifice, move about, and return 
It is 


not necessary to give horses or any animals turpentine, 


lard, the parasite cannot deposit the egg. 
to die, unable to lay the egg upon the oily surface. 


“condition powders,” or any internal medicine whatever 
for worms; the simple application of lard to the external 
orifice will completely cure every case in one week. Mr. 
Haserick asserts that children can be relieved of worms 
in the same way, by the application of lard to the anus. 
The intolerable itching in that locality is caused by the 
irritation of parasites crawling out to deposit the egg. 
Prevent them from accomplishing their purpose, so that 
no new families may hatch and colonize, and the old 
ones soon die out and relief is afforded. 

Mr. Haserick is not a medical man, but a chemist; of 
a very observing turn of mind, and quite a student of 
nature. For several years his views have been tested 
practically in an extended neighborhood, and their cor- 
rectness in every case has been confirmed. We are 
willing to present the subject for the consideration of 


our readers. 
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VACCINE VIRUS FROM KINE. | 


So constantly is the vaccinator met with the challenge, | 


honestly and earnestly, put by anxious mothers, “Is your / 
matter good?” that it cannot be denied that there exists | 
| 


a strong and almost innate popular idea of a possible im- 
purity in vaccine virus, as commonly used. In Ruben 
words, people seem firmly convinced that vaccination | 
may communicate other diseases than its own, and that | 
it is a matter of the highest moment to procure virus 
which is free from suspicion of even a possible taint. 
Thé medical profession have not shared in this impres- | 
sion, except so far as to be very careful not to employ | 


virus from so called “ humory children,” or those liable 


to it from hereditary taint. No honest physician uses 


such virus, from conscientious scruples. The advances 
in medical knowledge, however, are rendering this sub- 


ject less and less an open question, as time rolls on. It 


is now proved that syphilis may be communicated by 


vaccination. In the London Lancet for 1862, an account 
is given of a town in Italy which was syphilized in this | 
manner. One case was once reported to the Boston So- 
ciety for Medical Improvement. It is, however, stated | 
that the syphilis is communicated only when bloody 


lymph is used; so that if simply lymph, pure and free 


from admixture is employed, this loathsome disease can- 
not be imparted. However, when it is admitted that 
one other disease besides vaccinia has been imparted by 
vaccination, the question arises, Why may not pityriasis, | 
psoriasis, and other skin diseases be imparted in the 

same way? From considerations like these, measures | 
have been taken in foreign lands to secure vaccine virus 
direct from the heifer, and thus have a virus which is as 
pure as possible. 


They propose to renounce the vaccina- 
tion from arm to arm. 


Some idea of the importance of this subject may be de- 
rived from the fact that the Russian Government has 
ordered Dr. Bulmerink to organize, at St. Petersburgh, 
a service to produce animal virus. In Naples, this prac- 
tice dates back to the year 1810, by Dr. Galliati. In 1858, 
M. Negri revived the procedure, and is deemed the great 
authority at the present time. From thence, the practice 
has spread to Paris, where Dr. Lanoix was very active in 
its introduction. (See Etude sur La Vaccinateur Animale, 
Paris, 1866. New York, Bailier Bros.) 


In the United States, several physicians have dealt 
with this matter. As long ago as 1836, one Massachu- 
setts medical man ruined himself by giving small-pox to 
cases he supposed he had vaccinated with vaccine from 
kine. In 1840, Dr. Adams, of Waltham, Mass., conduct- 
ed some successful experiments in inoculating cows. It 
is, however, a curious coincidence, that Dr. Ephraim 
Cutter, of Woburn, Mass., in 1858, contemporaneously 
with Negri, of Naples, began his experiments in collect- 
ing virus from kine. He has kept them up ever since. 
He states that he has inoculated nearly one thousand kine 
in his investigations. 

It is thus seen that the medical profession have endeay- 
ored to supply their clients with virus of the most unex- 


ceptionable character, and, by their use of it in their own 


families, have given countenance to the idea that vaccine 
virus from kine is preferable. 

There is also an impression that vaccine virus dete- 
riorates by long use, by many removes from the cow. 
This is not sustained by facts. The protective influence 
is not found to be destroyed. In fine, the great advantage 
of vaccine virus from kine must lie in its being entirely 
free from syphilitic taints, and probably of all other infec- 
tions which are believed by some to be communicated in 


| Views regarding the value of coffee as a deodorizer. 


connection with vaccination. 


COFFEE AS A DEODORIZER. 


| Editor Journal of Chemistry : — 


By coffee is here meant the burnt and ground coffee 
berry of commerce. About three years since, coffee was 
recommended by a French physician for the neutralizing 
of foul odors that emanate from organic bodies in a state 
of decay. It is, however, about twelve years since the 
late Dr. Benjamin Cutter, of Woburn, Mass., employed 
it especially for this purpose in purifying the dead. He 
was in the habit, just before concluding an autopsy, of 


| pouring a pound or two into the cavities of the abdomen 


and thorax, covering the viscera, and invariably neutral- 
izing the foul, cadaveric odor which is so unpleasant and 
distressing to mourning friends. The writer has pur- 
sued the same course in many instances. He has also 
employed coffee decoction as a detergent wash for the 
mouth, ete. 

These instances are enough to show that coffee is an 
eflicient deodorizer. The modus operandi probably de- 
pends on the fact that it is a charcoal which has the 
power of absorbing mephitic gases, and also that it is 
pervaded with &m aroma arising from the carbonization 
of essential oils, which aroma is one of the pleasantest 
that acts upon the nose. 

For the purification of the sick-room, coffee is incom- 


| parably superior to the burning rags so commonly prac- 


tised, as it has a direct chemical influence, and is, besides, 


a delightful perfumery. 
E. Cutrer, M.D 


Boston, Oct., 1868. 

REMARKS. — We fully coincide with Dr. Cutter in his 
It 
can be used with advantage where other agents would be 
inadmissible. It is often the case that rats are poisoned 
in dwellings, and, dying in the spaces between the floors, 
fill the rooms with an intolerable odor. In these cases 
we have recommended placing a pound or two of fresh 
burnt and ground coffee between the floors, with most 
excellent results. Coffee is not, probably, a destroyer of 
contagion, like carbolic acid, or the chlorides; but it is 
a pleasant and highly effective destroyer of unpleasant 
odors. 


See 


SYRUP OF PHOSPHATES OF IRON, QUININE, AND 
STRYCHNINE. 
Editor Journal of Chemistry :— , 


I have been much in the habit of using in my prac- 
tice the Syrup of the Phosphates of Iron, Quinia, and 
Strychnine, prepared by your manufacturing house. It is 
not too much to say, that your chemicals of all sorts 
(which I have used almost constantly for the last four or 
five years) are the best and purest I am able to obtain; 
but the syrup to which I have alluded possesses a special 
adaptation to cases of chlorosis above and beyond all 
other remedies I am acquainted with. Combining the 
important element of phosphorus with powerful tonics, 
it undoubtedly exerts a beneficial influence over ‘the 
nervous apparatus which presides over the functions of 
nutrient assimilation.” The worst cases of chlorosis 


acknowledge the effect of this elegant combination by 


prompt and speedy recovery. 

The remedy doubtless has a much wider range of 
application than any to which I have applied it. It 
would be convenient to dilute your preparation with 
simple syrup to suit certain indications, if the formula 
was at hand, so as to judge of the relative quantities of 
the several ingredients. The formula is said to be that 
of Dr. Aitken, of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
England; will you please give that formula, or inform 
me where it is to be found? In so doing, I doubt not 
you will oblige many other physicians who have admired 
the effects of this medicine, but have been puzzled to 
know how to prescribe it to strumous children, and other 


delicate patients. 
Ira D. Brown, M.D. 


Weepsport, N.Y., Sept. 19, 1868, 

RemMarks.— Dr. Brown will find in the May number, 
Vol. I. of the Journal, a paper by Prof. Aitkin, in which 
the formula, and a detailed statement of the process of 
preparing the remedy are given. The formula, like many 


_being exceedingly unpleasant in taste. 


suggested by English physicians, is defective, inasmuch - 
as the amount of phosphoric acid directed is insufficient 

to hold up the iron and alkaloids. Unless this is in- 
creased, an abundant precipitate of the iron and other 
ingredients occurs in the syrup in a few days, and it is 
rendered unsuited for prescribing. The remedy is a very 
valuable one, but it rests under the great disadvantage of 
Some patients 
declare that they cannot take it, and throw it aside after 
one or two doses are taken. With the view of obviating 
this disadvantage, and also another which pertains to it, 
— that of not keeping well in warm weather,— we substi- 


tuted, for the phosphate of iron, the citrate, and put the 


| preparation in the form of beautiful garnet-colored scales, 
| readily soluble in water and syrup. The Citrate of Tron, 
| Quinine, and Strychnine, is not a disagreeable remedy, 


keeps well, is portable, cheap, and, we think, subserves 


nearly or quite all the ends reached in Dr. Aitkins’ syrup. 


et 
- 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DIARRHGA, 


Dr. Nicuo~s:—In March last a patient came to me 
suffering from chronic diarrhea of two and a half years” 
duration. I soon put her upon the use of pills of ipecac- 
uanha and ext. gentian. Each pill contained two grains 
of ipecac. She was directed to take four daily: one an 
hour before each meal and one at bedtime; but, as she 
found that each pill vomited her, she took a less number. 
A great improvement was manifest in three days, and in 
three weeks she was well, and has remained so to this 
time. I have used the same pills in some other, but less 
protracted cases, with very marked good effects. It is 
desirable that vomiting should be induced at least once 
every day or every alternate day. 

Would you not do a good service to many returned sol- 
diers and others by giving this mode of treatment a notice 
in the Journal? Yours, most truly, 


ANDOVER STEPHEN Tracy, M.D. 
ANDOVER, A 


P.S. This case of two and a half vears’ standing was 
induced in India, and had, of course, been under treat- 
ment both there and in this country for the whole time. 
Last winter she was in New York city, under the direc- 
tion of distinguished physicians, all to, apparently, no 
benefit. She was the widow of a physician. S. T. 


— — > 


A Nove, Way or REDUCING STRANGULATED HERNIA 
Dr. Geo. Weller, in the Lancet, relates a case of strangu- 
lated hernia, about the size of a small pear, reduced by 
the following singular method, after the failure of ma- 
nipulation in the warm bath: The patient’s eyes were 
covered with a towel, and the leg of the affected side 
flexed upon the abdomen, after which about a pint of 
cold water was suddenly dashed upon the chest and 
epigastrium; the result was a deep and quick inspira- 
tion, and the slipping back of the hernia into the abdo- 


men. 


CHLOROFORM IN OxsstTETRICS. — Dr. Sansom, at a 
meeting of the London Obstetrical Society, advocated 
the use of a mixture of one part chloroform and three of 
absolute alcohol. By this means less vapor is given off, 
and the mixture can be given on a common handker- 
chief. 


chloroform to ether. 


The majority of European accoucheurs prefer 


PILLs ror ATONIC DysPEPSIA. — DEAURENTUR. 
R Argenti oxydi, gr. xii. 

Puly. piperis capsici, gr. iv. 

Ext. gentianey, gr. xxiv. 


Mix, and divide into 8 pills. One twice a day. 


J= The first regular session of the School of Dentis- 
try connected with Harvard College commences first 
Wednesday in November. 
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ON THE SPECIAL ACTION OF THE PANCREAS 
ON FAT AND STARCH, 


Dobell’s Pancreatic Emulsion has been constantly re- 
ferred to by European medical writers during the past 
two years, and much inquiry has been made regarding 
it upon this side of the water. Dr. Chambers, in his in- 
teresting work upon ‘“ The Indigestions,” speaks favor- 
ably of it. We present below Dr. Dobell’s paper, or 
a part of it, describing it, and method of preparation : — 

I have been engaged for several years in experiment- 
ing with the secretion of the pancreas. The inquiry of 
which I now make known the results has reference es- 


pecially to the mode of action of the pancreas upon fats | ; ; 
| debris of pancreas, it was pressed through muslin, and a 


—2 point which has been the subject of investigation by 
various physiologists ever since the discovery of the in- 
fluence of the pancreatic fluid on the absorption of fat, 
by Claude Bernard, nearly twenty years ago. 


In the chemical parts of my experiments I owe much | 


to the efficient aid of my friend Mr. Julius Schweitzer, 


and to the energy and perseverance with which he. 


carried out my suggestions under many difficulties. 

The objects of my investigations have been as follows: 

1. To discover the exact character and nature of the 
influence exerted by the pancreas upon fats. 

2. To discover a means of obtaining and preserving 
the active principles of the pancreas in a form suitable 
for experiment in the laboratory, and for administration 
as a remedial agent. 

3. To discover the ‘effects of the administration of the 
active principles of the pancreas as a remedial agent in 
certain wasting diseases, and to test, by an experimentum 
erucis, the truth of a conclusion on this subject at which 
I had previously arrived by a process of inductive re- 
Search. 

I shall not occupy the valuable time of the Society by 
narrating the many more or less unsuccessful experi- 
ments, but restrict myself to a concise record of those 
attended with success. 


Experiments were made with the pancreas of several | 


different animals; but that of the pig was selected for 
the experiments of which I am about to give the results, 
as being nearest in the character of its functions to that 
of the human subject. 

In order to ascertain the normal reaction of the pan- 


. creatic juice, and whether this is altered by the length of 


time that has elapsed since the last meal, the following 
experiment was made with the assistance of Mr. Schweit- 
zer and of Mr. Harris, of Calne, who kindly placed his 
extensive pig-killing establishment at our service for the 
purpose. 

On March 22, 1866, forty pigs were killed, and the 


pancreas of each examined immediately after death; the 


killing and examination were so rapidly conducted, that 
the pancreas was in each case examined while warm 
from the body; and the killing and examination of the 
forty pigs in succession occupied less than an hour. 


The pigs were killed ten ata time. The first ten had | 


been fed two hours before they were killed; the second 
ten, five hours; the third ten, nine hours; and the fourth 
ten had not been fed for two days. 

The pancreas in each group presented the same char- 
acters in size, color, and reaction. Each pancreas was 
cut through so as to lay open the principal duct, but in no 
case was there any fluid in the duct. Litmus-paper was 
applied to the interior of the duct and to the divided 
gland-cells, and on being pressed sufficiently against 
the tissues to absorb moisture, the paper was in each 
case reddened where it was moistened. This acid reac- 
tion was not found in the fat and muscles of the animal. 

At my request, Dr. Collins, of Albert Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, examined the reaction of the pancreas in a series 
of cases at the moment when all the digestive organs 
were under active excitement. He gave the pigs a good 
and relishing meal, and while they were eating it, divided 
the spinal marrow in the neck, so as to destroy sensation 
in the body. The pigs were then immediately cut open, 
the pancreas removed, and its reaction examined. On 
August 3d he wrote me: “ As you requested, I have tried 
4 series of experiments upon the pancreas, parotid, and 
Sublingual glands. he two latter have a decidedly acid 
reaction, but the pancreas I am not quite so certain 
about; in one batch of pigs killed in Buckinghamshire 


| 


| it was alkaline, but in another lot in Hertfordshire it was 


| ethereal stratum, having been demonstrated. 


| a remedial agent. 


acid.” 

The reaction of the pancreas is always acid when it 
reaches the laboratory for experiment as quickly as pos- 
sible after removal from the animal. This we have 
proved in many hundreds of instances. 

To discover the influence of the pancreas upon fat, the 
fresh pancreas of the pig, freed from all adhering blood 
and other extraneous matters, was cut into small pieces, 
bruised, and mixed with lard; and to this mixture water 
was gradually added. In the bruised condition the pan- 
creas had an acid reaction. By stirring this mixture of 
pancreas, lard, and water, the fatty characte? disappeared, 
a thick, white, creamy fluid being formed, which, on 
standing, solidified into a firm pasty mass. This mass 
had also an acid reaction. In order to free it from the | 


uniform smooth creamy emulsion remained. This emul- 
sion rapidly putrefied, but remained a permanent emul- 
sion until putrefaction set in. 5 


The influence exerted by the pancreas upon fats, there- 
fore, appears to operate by breaking up the aggregation 
of the crystals of the fat, and altering its hydration. It 
alters the molecular condition of the fat, mingling it 
with water in such a way that even ether cannot separate 
the fat from the water. A permanent emulsion is thus 
formed ready to mix with a larger quantity of water 
whenever it may be added. 

The pancreas, therefore, in acting upon fat, does not 
decompose it into fatty acid and glycerine, the absence 
of the glycerine from the watery stratum, and the pre- 
sence of the glycerine in the pancreatized fat of the 


Action of the Pancreas upon Starch.—It is well known 
that, in addition to the influence of the pancreas upon 
fat, it has the power of converting starch into glycose by 
simple mixture. This property remains, to a certain ex- 
tent, after the pancreas has exhausted its property of 
acting upon fat. The quantity of pancreas, which, before 
mixture with fat, will convert about eight parts of starch 
into glycose, after saturation with fat will still convert 
about two parts of starch into glycose. 

Second Obdject.— To discover a means of preserving the 
active principles of the pancreas in a form suitable for 
experiment in the laboratory, and for administration as 


The properties of the pancreas can be extracted from | 
the tissue of the gland by means of water. This watery 
fluid putrefies very rapidly. It has an acid reaction, a 
deep yellow color, coagulates largely by boiling, leaving 
the color of the fluid unaltered. It may be precipitated 
by lead solution, and decomposed again by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

When this watery fluid is evaporated, it forms a syrupy 
extract, which is highly hygroscopic and very difficult 
to dry. With great care and trouble it may be dried. 
For general purposes, the drying is greatly facilitated 
by adding a dry absorbing-powder, such as powdered | 
malt. For experimental purposes, it may be used in its 
pure undried state of syrupy extract, but must in that 
case be used fresh. In the dry state, either pure or mixed 
with malt-dust, it may be kept good for an indefinite 
length of time, if protected from moisture in a well 
closed bottle. This extract of the pancreas, containing 
the active principles of the pancreas in the highest de- 
gree of efliciency, whether fluid or powdered, I call “ pan- | 
creatine.” This term is used only for convenience’ sake, | 
and must in no way be understood to signify that the | 
property possessed by it is stage. All attemps to isolate | 
the several properties of the pancreas into separate pro- 
ducts have failed, no one of such products having been 
found to possess in perfection the property of acting 
upon fat in the manner descrived in this paper as pecu- 
liar to the pancreas. By the term “ pancreatine,” then, 
I desire to represent the entire properties of the pancreas, 
extracted in a convenient form for keeping, for experi- 
ment, and for administration as a remedial agent. 

One part of the pure pancreatine dried, without mix- 
ture with malt-dust, will digest at least sixteen parts of 
lard, and enable it to form a thick creamy emulsion, 
with about one hundred parts of water. The emulsion 
thus formed presents in every respect the characters and 
qualities of the emulsion produced by the fresh pancreas 
already described. In this way, therefore, the active 


principles of the pancreas may be obtained and preserved | 


in a form suitable for experiment in the laboratory and 
for administration as a remedial agent. 

The third object of my investigations has especially 
occupied my attention in a long series of experiments at 
the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. Full de- 
tails of these and of the results obtained have been pub- 
lished from time to time, during the last four years, in 
the medical journals. I shall not, therefore, oceupy the 
time of the Society with any account of them in this 
paper. 
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EFFICACIOUS PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Sulphuris loti, 3iss; confect. senna, 3ij; potass. 
nitrat., 3j; syrup. cort. aurant., q.s. Mix. Dose 3j— 
ij twice a day for hemorrhoids. 

Dr. Mulveny of the British Navy, in an excellent 
article in the Medical Press and Circular, treats of the 
pathology of hemorrhoids, and recommends for internal 
and bleeding piles the administration of belladonna, 
which gives tone to the colon and rectum through the 
intestinal branches of the solar plexus, and acts upon 
the vasomotor nerves of the hemorrhoidal arteries, thus 
arresting bleeding, and diminishing the size of the 
tumors. Externally he uses as an ointment ‘the grease 
which runs from the hot bearings and eccentrics in the 
engine-room of a steamer when under steam. This 
grease, which contains chiefly oxides of copper and 
lead, will be found,” he says, “when mixed with one 
eighth its bulk of lard, an unfailing remedy for external 
piles.” 

In simple excoriation of the rectum, use an ointment 
composed of hydrarg. cum ereta mixed with cold cream 
in the proportion of 3ss or Dij to the ounce. 

In cases of neuralgia of the rectum in which opium, 
belladonna and other anodynes, have been used fully, 
without real benefit, apply the vapor of chloroform or 
the ether spray over the seat of the pain. 

In cases in which inactivity in the formation of bile 
may be regarded as giving rise at the same time to 
sluggishness of the bowels and hemorrhoidal disease, 


| a dose of manganese every night, and a few drops of 


tincture of nux vomica by day, have been found useful. 


| In other cases ten or fifteen drops of tinct. sem. colchici, 


with three to five of tincture of nux vomica, two or three 
times a day, has cured all three complaints. 

In other cases, in which there is an herpetic eruption 
in and about the rectum, small doses of Fowler’s Solu- 
tion combined with tincture of nux vomica will prove 
the best remedy. 

Ten to twenty drops of tincture of hammemelis vir- 
giniana or witch hazel, or equal quantities of the tincture 
of achillea millefolium, or common yarrow, with or 
without the simultaneous use of rectal injections of in- 


| fusions of these plants, are said to relieve many cases of 


bleeding piles; but they are probably not as useful as the 
geranium maculatum, or crane’s bill, or the preparations 


| of tannin and gallic acid. 


Oxide of zinc made up into suppositories with cocoa 
butter, is a very safe and efficacious remedy in like affec- 
tions. 

A handfal of the chopped root of collinsonia canaden- 
sis in a quart of water boiled down to a pint, and taken 
in wineglassful doses three times a day, is said to cure 
cases of hemorrhoids and chronic constipation in a few 
weeks. — N, Y. Medical Gazette. 


te 


How To DisGuisE THE Taste oF QuiNINE.— Every 
physician is familiar with the frequent complaints of 
patients to whom he administers quinine. The taste of 
quinine is so very bitter and nauseous that it is difficult 
to get a patient to swallow it, except in the pilular form. 
All object to it, and not a few refuse to take it, except in 
the form ofa pill. 

I have ascertained that chocolate will completely dis- 
guise the taste of this medicine. Let the patient obtain a 
few “chocolate drops” from the confectioner, and he can 
take quinine in solution without tasting it. Immediately 
after each dose is swallowed, put two or three chocolate 
drops in the mouth and chew them up, and the bitter 
taste of quinine will no longer be perceived. Chocolate, 
perhaps, would answer the same purpose, but I have not 
tried it. Any one can satisfy himself of the truth of the 
above statement, by filling the mouth with a solution of 
quinine, and using the chocolate drops immediately after 
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ejecting it. By this simple means, the solution of quin- 
ine can be used, when otherwise the pilular form would 
have to be resorted to. It is often desirable to get the 
patient quickly under the influence of the remedy, which 
could not be done where pills are used. There are per- 
sons, too, who cannot take a pill, and object to the taste 
of quinine, and beg the doctor to substitute some other 
remedy in place of it. In these and many other cases 
it will, in my opinion, be found useful to know that 
chocolate will disguise the taste of quinine. — Medical 
and Sergical Reporter. 
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FERROMANGANIC PREPARATIONS. 


The ferro-manganic preparations, and their introduc- 
tion into therapeutics, are the consequence of numerous 
physiological and pathological observations. 

The fact that iron is one of the normal elements of the 
blood has been universally admitted, since the demon- 
strations of Menghini, Fork, and Laibach. 

Now, as Scheele’s and Gahn’s discoveries, in 1774, 
showed that manganese is invariably associated with 
iron in organic nature, a suspicion arose that it existed 
also in organisms containing iron; and it was subse- 
quently found not only in a multitude of plants, but 
also in the blood, flesh, milk, etc., as a constant accom- 
paniment of iron. 

Fourcroy and Vauquelin had already discovered man- 
ganese in bone-ashes; afterwards, in 1830, Wurzer found 
it in calcined blood; Million, in 1847; Marchesan, in 
1848; and, lastly, Hanon, in 1849, formally declared, 
after further diligent research, that manganese is the 
constant and natural associate of iron in the blood. 


Finally, Burin du Buisson, acting on the suggestion of | 


dy, Pétrequin, undertook to verify these researches, and 
acquired the certitude, not only of the simultaneous pres- 
ence of manganese with iron in the blood, but also found 
it even in healthy pus. 

Such facts could not fail to lead to the inference that, 

as morbid elements are produced by the absence or defi- 
ciency of iron in the blood, the same effect must likewise 
occur with regard to manganese; and, consequently, that 
whenever the exhibition of iron alone failed to cure chlo- 
rosis, the sole cause was, that these chalybeates could 
not supply the economy with the manganese, which was 
wanting. 
» Repeated experiments soon confirmed the truth of these 
conclusions. Numerous analyses of the blood demon- 
strated, that the diminution of the proportion of iron in 
the blood of chlorotic patients was in constant ratio with 
the diminution of manganese; and many obstinate cases 
of chlorosis, which had resisted all treatment with cha- 
jybeates, were completely cured by the ferro-manganic 
preparations. 

These facts led Dr. Hanon to the singular theory which 
consisted in distinguishing two kinds of chlorosis; one 
arising from a deficiency of iron, the other from a defi- 
ciency of manganese. But as Dr. Hanon was unable to 
give a diagnosis of the difference between these two 
kinds of chlorosis, we cannot but regard as empirical 
his method of administering manganese by itself in cases 
for which iron alone had produced no result. 

Chemical experiments having demonstrated, as above 
stated, that manganese exists in the blood simultaneously 
with iron, and in clearly determined proportions, the ab- 
sence of one being always attended with a proportional 
decrease of the other, this fact supplied a most reasonable 
motive for the simultaneous use of manganese and iron 
for all cases in which the exhibition of the latter alone 
was inefficient. 

The subsequent experiments of Dr. Pétrequin, and 
after him of Dr. Gensoul, Gubion, Contagne, Bonnaric, 
Delorme, and many more, perfectly justified this theory, 
and we can assert, without fear of error, that it is not only 
rational, buf indispensable, in many cases, to prescribe 
the ferromanganic preparations instead of the simple 
chalybeates hitherto employed. — Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. 
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OPERATIONS ON THE VOCAL Corps. — At a meeting of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, in London, 


on May 26, seven cases were rep: in which morbid 
growths were removed from the voc: cords by the aid of 


the laryngoscope. : 
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i 1b. hots. “rel: 1.20 Lead, Acetate chem, pure...¢.b.11, Ib. 1.20 | Valerianate Ammonia "and Qui- 
Spirits Nitros, FFF ¥, Todide, Loz phials......¢.¥. 4, oz. 66 NIE ascun- eee eeeee 4 02. V. doz. 
e.b.11, 1b. .60 ‘© Sub. Acetate, Sol. ‘(Goulara’s Zinc, Chloride, dry, 1 oz. ee 
«Sulphuric, fort., extract, Extract) .......:..¢.p11, Ib. (36 ; 8, of. 
1 Ib. bots 112) lb. 150 Lime, Carbolate, bxs. _ holding 10 Ibs. ea. 1-60 |. Fe Rotation dnegiainal, 
aes Cannabis Indica, true, in 25 Ibs. ea. 2 70 bot. 15 lb. 
secre aeer acer cecees reeeed, oz. 1.75 a a oe 100 Ibs. ea. “ ioe commer. 
Bitract Nux Vomica, in jars.....7, 02. .75 2 ‘¢ in bulk, by cask or ton, 15 Ib. 
Extract of Flesh........+..00 “per oz. 1.00 ‘€  Horsford’s Sulphite, in car- s¢  ‘Tannate.............C.8.V.4, OZ. 
aac Tincture Bark.......b.12,1b. — .86 HOSS. wiemtian/eele te salmoe ns OM COs aft Valerianate, 3 oz. phs., ¢.y. 4, 0%. 
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CHASH & CO., 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 
BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 
As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experierice in the business in England. 

Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
‘dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OIL6, &c. 


Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 


PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades. 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQUIBBs. 
Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


SOLOMON CARTER, A. S. WILEY. 


 WEW MEDICAL BATTERY. 
FARMER'S THERMO-ELECGTRIC BATTERY. 


This Battery does away entirely with acids, quicksilver, or 
liquids of any kind, the electric current being generated by the 
action of heat. It is clean, constant, durable, and requires no 
care; a simple gas jet or lamp being all that is required to put 
this Battery into action, when it will work so long as heated, 


W. H. REMINGTON, Manufacturer & Agent. 


MASS. 


‘ASCSTOR= AT COMASSET, 


OFFICE, 109 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Liquid Permanganate of Potash. 


For cleaning and making sweet, musty or bad-smelling 
Casks or Vats, used for holding Cider, Beer, etc. 


It is well known that Cider, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, etc., no matter 
how good, are spoiled by being put into foul or musty casks. 

Permanganate of Potash is one of the most powerful purifying 
and deodorizing agents known, immediately destroying most organic 
substances brought into contact with it; and it possesses the ad- 
vantage over all other disinfectants of being perfectly harmless and 
inodorous, at present being largely used for the purification of water. 

These qualities haye led us to apply it for the purpose mentioned. 
The great success which has attended its use up to the present, gives 
us confidence in recommending it to the trade generally, knowing 
that in practice it is perfectly suitable for the purpose ; and casks 
treated with it do not affect cider, beer, or other beverages in any 
way. ‘I'o brewers and cider-makers who know the diffieulty of curing 
musty casks, the Permanganate of Potash will prove of great advan- 
tage. Its action is so rapid that the most foul cask is rendered per- 
fectly sweet ina few minutes. ~ 


It can also be used for the prevention of tnust, and the system of 
treating every cask with a small quantity of Permanganate before 
being filled is at present employed with great advantage. 

- KF The contents of each bottle is sufficient to cleanse four casks 
of thirty-six gallons each. 

Drrections FoR Use.—Put into a barrel of thirty-six gallons, pre- 
viously well cleaned, one quarter the contents of the bottle, mixed 
with about one gallon of boiling water; turn it round immediately, 
so as to bring the liquid into contact with every part of the sides 
and ends, then fill up with cold water and let stand for a short time ; 
when the liquid loses the last trace of a pink color, and becomes 
brown, the work is finished. 

Price per bottle, 75 cents. 

PREPARED BY 


JAMES BR, NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, 
ts 150 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


BAR WEIGHTS, 


FOR THE USE OF APOTHECARIES, PHYSICIANS, JEWELLERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
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‘a O} 4 25 CENTS SET. 
5 


GRAIN WEIGHTS. 


Opp Numbers ave POINTED. 


oO 
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O 


KVEN Numbers are SQUARE at the ends. 


Orders enclosing the money will be answered by re- 


| turn mail. Postage on weights will be prepaid by us. 


Entered, according te Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Carleton & Hovey,in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of therDistrict of Maszachusetts. 


‘00'T? ‘SLHDIAM CALYOSSV OOT 


Decimal Weights 


OF WHITE METAL. 


MADE AND WARRANTED CORRECT BY 


50 


CARLETON & HOVEY, 


Established 1327, LOWELL, MASS. 


Saturated Solution of Carbolic Acid. 


This solution is very convenient for use, as it is prepared ready at 
hand, and may be used wherever Carbolie Acid is required. 


Directions. 

For Disixrectiné Purposes.—For disinfecting night-vessels and 
all fecal matters, urine, pigsties, stables, cesspools, ete., dilute with 
four parts of wa: and sprinkle over the offensive substances, or 
around the premises. 

For Preserving Corpsrs.—Use the solution full strength; apply 
with a sponge, and sprinkle over the clothes. 

For DestRoYInG ContaGion In Sick-Rooms.—Dilute with four parts 
of water, and sprinkle around the room. Carbolic Acid is the only 
safe disinfectant that destroys contagious emanations. 

For CLEANSING ULCERS AND Bap Sores.— Dilute with three parts 
of water, and apply with soft sponge. It causes smarting, but it soon 
passes away. 

For tHe Iron.—Dilute with four parts of water, and apply with a 
sponge over the whole body once or twice. Sprinkie it over the cloth- 
ing to destroy the spores. 

For Kitiine Insects on Pranvs.—One part of solution to six of 
water. Sprinkle over the plants so that it will come in contact with 
the insects ; in five or ten minutes syringe well with pure water. 


J: R, NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 ConGress S?REET, 


me 


Infusum Opii Deodoratum. 


“The revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopceia fortunately con- 
tains a formula for a preparation of opium which fully meets all the 
desirable ends contemplated in this communication. It is called 
Tinctwra Opti Deodoraéa; and in its preparation, an aqueous solu- 
tion of opium is first obtained, which holds all the normal soporific 
constituents, — morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, lig- 


nin, earthy matter, etc.;— and then, with the use of ether and | 


alcohol, most of the narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, 
and albumen are removed, 

“Tt is to be regretted that the name 7nfusum Opii Deodoratum 
was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is effectively 
a watery solution, and not a tincture. 

“Yn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil perfectly all 
those desirable ends of which it is capable, the opium used should be 
accurately assayed, in order that perfect uniformity be maintained in 
the preparation. Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely 
in the amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation can 
be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained strength. The 
great danger arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable 
apparatus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 
ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those having com- 
petent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances to render it 
accurate and reliable. 

“The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, equal to 
about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 

“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant tranquillity and 
calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; but in some 
cases, fo complete the effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of 
the dose is required. 

“The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral disturb- 
ance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of opium in the usual forms, are entirely, or in a great 
measure, avoided. 

** This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce soporifie and 
anodyne effects, when the others could not be ministered with safety ; 
and therefore it is calculated to meet a want long felt by every phy- 
sician in active practice.”’— Vatract from Dr. Nichols’s paper on 
Opium and its Alkaloids. 

This most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by the sub- 
seribers, with great care, from opium which is proved of uniform 
strength by careful assay. It is placed in packages holding one ounce 
and one pound, each package bearing our name and label. Orders 
promptly executed. ‘ 


JAS, BR. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreet, Boston. 


Iodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding all the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be removed by filtration. A fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodine, the dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets free the iodine. 


J.B, NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 Concress Srreet, Boston. 


30STON. | 


GEO. & BRYANT & CO. 


(FORMERY JOHN SAWYER & CO.) 
Photographic Goods of Every Description, 
123 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Gro. S. Bryanr. Cuaas. H. CopMan 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 

“The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 

For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties, without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanic’ acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara - 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonie bitter, a very 
eficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who preseribe ‘ Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark ”’ should be particular to obtain that preparation 
which combines all the virtues of the drug. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


a ug A ; Tie = if 
Hoston Hournal of Chemistra. 
OVERT’S PATENT SELF-BINDERS, for the above jour- 
nal, sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
COVERT. & CO., 15 SCHOOL ST., Boston, MAss. 


JOSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, boited, or dusted, 
by careful and experienced millers. 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 
receipt of order. J. C. PLERCE, Agent. 
E. C. Pierce, Secretary. i 


iy 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. 


O PHYSICIANS. — Prof. Horatio R. Srorer will deliver his 
FOURTH PRIVATE COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the 
TREATMENT OF THE SuRGICAL Diseases oF Women, during the first 
fortnight of December, with illustrative operative instruction at the 
Franciscan Hospital for Women, under his charge. 

Fee $50, and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of at- 
tendance upon the previous courses have now been issued to twenty- 
nine gentlemen in different parts of the country. 

Hotel Pelham, Boston, September, 1868. 


if OR SALE — One Harr Inrerest mn a DruG-Srorr. — Miscel- 
laneous Stock, Books, Stationery, News Depot, Paints, Grocer- 
ies, ete. Splendid location; fifteen years established; six present 
proprietor. Cash required, about three thousand dollars ($3000). 
Reason— Too much business and too little capital. None but a live 
man need apply. Reference given and required. 
Address, M. P. ROBERTS, 
Sheboygan Falls, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 


Pure Inodorous Glycerine. 


This Glycerine is warranted chemically pure, free from deleterious 
and unpleasant acids, and equal in density and quality to the best 
specimens of the English manufacturers. 

JAMES R. NICHOLS & OO., ManuracruRiING Cuemisrs, 


150 Congress Street, Boston. 


Oct. 1, 1868. 


Citrate of Iron, Quinine, and Strychnine. 
(SOLUBLE.) 
Each 10 grains of this salt contains of citrate quinine 2 grains ; 
: strychnine, 1-82 of a grain. 
Dosr.— From five to eight grains, in pill form, or dissolyed in 
water, syrup, or wine. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Coneress Srrerr, Bosron. 
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The Best. The Cheapest. 
The Lowest in Price. 


THE 
Mason and Hamlin Organ Company 


Have now such great facilities and resources that they undertake 
to offer not only the best and cheapest instruments in the greatest 
variety as to capacity and style, from plain to very elegant, but 
also the lowest priced organs of good quality which can be pro- 
duced in America. They now manufacture three grades of Organs ; 


viz. :— 


re 
The Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs. 


The Standard of Excellence in their department; acknowl- 
edeed the best instruments of their general class in the world; 
winners of OVER SEVENTY HIGHEST PREMIUMS in America, 
and of the FIRST-CLASS MEDAL at the recent WORLD'S EX- 
POSITION IN PARIS, in competition with the best makers of 
all countries. As to the excellence of these instruments, the 
manufacturers refer with confidence to the musical profession gen- 
erally, who will, almost with unanimity, testify that they are 
UNEQUALLED. Every one bears on its name-board the trade- 
mark, ** MASON AND HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN.” Prices, fixed 
and invariable, $110 to $1000 each, from which there is no dis- 


count to churches or schools. 


The Metropolitan Organs. 


A new series of organs of great power, fine quality and much 
variety of tone. Elegantly and thoroughly made in every partic- 
wlay, and in general excellence second only to the Mason & Ham- 
(in Cabinet Organs. Each one has the trade-mark, “* METROPOL- 
ITAN ORGAN.” Prices, $130 to $400 each. A liberal discount to 


churches, clergymen, etc. 


IIl. 


The Mason and Hamlin Portable 
Organs. 


Very compact in size; the interior always of the very best quality 
Each one bears the trade-mark, ‘‘ MASON 
Prices, $75 to $125 each, 


but cases quite plain. 
AND HAMLIN PORTABLE ORGAN.” 


fixed and invariable. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENT. 


From this date (October, 1868), we shall introduce in Several 
styles of our Cabinet Organs a new and very beautiful invention 
combining several recent patents. It will be known as 


THE MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED 


Vos Humana, or Fan Tremolo, 


And excels every other attachment of this general class in the 
beauty of iis effects, the perfect ease with which it is operated, 
its durability and freedom from liability to get out of order. 

1. In connection with the Automatic Swell (exclusively used in 
the M. & H. Cabinet Organs), it produces the nearest approach to 
the peculiarly sympathetic, rich, and attractive quality of a fine 
human voice yet attained in any reed instrument. 

2. It is operated by the ordinary aétion of the bellows of the 
instrument, and requires no separate pedal, being played by the 
same motion, and as easily as an instrument without it. 

8. It has no clock-work or machinery, and is entirely free from 
liability to get out of order, and as durable as the instrument itself. 


ee 


Circulars and Catalogues. with full descriptions and illustrations 
free. Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON; 
Ox, 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Local Anesthesia md Atomization 


of Liquids. 


postpaid, on application, 


Sz 

26 

ra 2 ini j q COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
“5s Containing two articles par 

= 

é < by distinguished foreign 

$ 


authority on 


iuroToun pT eT — al 

INHADATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 

An article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW MODE OF TREATING 
DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. : 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHArpson of London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BrGeLow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a note from Dr. Bigelow: 


“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave 
you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: * 
“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to bave been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 
required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. ‘The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


answers the purpose perfectly.” 
ALSO FOR SALE, 


Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, per bottle +  $100| Hypodermic Syringes ° $4 00 to 16 00 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated “ 800] Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . d : , 700 

- = Disarticulating . 3 ¥ 8 50 de a BS a (in case) postpaid . 8 50 
Laryngoscopes, complete . , - 1700 to 2800] Asthiometers . ° : c 5 . 5 8350 to 5 00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . a I ; a 5 i. 150 | Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments , » 150t0o400 


Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s 750) French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 6 00 
‘ a “e ae “oe 


Holts Diletge os ty. 2) bes yao eee a OH i c day on] 
Barnes’? ‘“ or oie: VA Rat ite ae ee ee reer 10 00 of ie i “wee gfemaletor Pe We 3 00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . . . . + « 1400] Vaccinators, Automatic, incase, postpaid . °. , 400 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. é 

: Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order, 
application. 

All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 

Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 

Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired. 


Prices on 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


te 


The Belgravia Planchette. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Sent free of charge, by mail or express, to any address, upon receipt: 
of price. 


W. H. HILL, Jr., & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
32 CORNHILL, Bostox. 


E..P. DUTTON eo. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


FOR 


IMEBEDICAL BOOKS. 


V7TORES.- 


MADE BY THE 


BOSTON OPTICAL 


STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- A full and complete stock always on hand. 
proved by experts,— 15 inches high, weight 6 lbs. The base, | ovatis, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned. It |~ 
has one Kye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about 1 inch, 
and 3 in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving “diaphram, 
concave mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus is effected by sliding the tube; 
fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient with 
the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
Black-Walnut Cabinet. The stand is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient : r 
for mia of rie i Students, and the ordinary work of HAYS. SUS SEED 
the medical profession. Price $65. u 4 
ia eres pena Ree eee will be supplied at $4 each. A CATALOGUE OF 

superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movement Stage, at . . “ . 
310. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing Scientific Books, English & American 


boxes for transportation by express, $1, FOR SALE BY THEM 
THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 


ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, 
Prof. J. L, SMITH'S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, 
and TOLLES’S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE. 


Objectives for Microscopes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed 
excellence. Tolles’s Improved ‘Telescopes. 


All letters and orders should be addressed to 
CHARLES STODDER, 
75 KILBY STREET, Boston. | 


Catalogues furnished 


135 Washington Street, Boston. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Smporters, 


No. 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


¥ 


And will mail it free to any person sending his post-office address: 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York,’ 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


ee 
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Medicine, Agriculture, and the Arts. 


Eprrep BY 


DEVOTED TO CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO 


Jas. R. Nicuots, M.D. 


Vou. IIl.—No. 6.] 


THE 


Boston Hournal of Chemistry 


18 PUBLISHED UPON THE FIEST OF EACH MONTH, BY 
JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO., 150 Congress 8t., Boston, 
TERMS, FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


AN subscriptions begin and end with the current volume. 

Receiprs.—No receipts for subscription moneys will be given unless paid 
at the office. The arrival of the Journal will be evidence that subscriptions 
are received. 

A list of premiums is offered to those who obtain subscribers. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


As a medium for advertising schools,— medical, scientific, 
classical, etc. —the JOURNAL is one of the best in the country. 
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Suniliar Srieuce. 


ABOUT TELESCOPES. 


A correspondent requests information regarding tele- 
scopes, and wishes to know which is the most powerful 
and perfect instrument in use in this country. Undoubt- 
edly, the great refractor at the Cambridge Observatory 
surpasses all others for general purposes of astronomical 
observation. The magnificent object-glass, made by Mr. 
Clark, of Cambridge, and which is now mounted at the 
Chicago Observatory, and placed under direction of Prof. 
Safford, has equal, or perhaps greater, penetrating power, 
and, for some kinds of work, is fully the equal of the 
Munich glass; We remember examining this wonder- 
ful lens as it rested, a few years ago, upon a wheel- 
barrow support in the hall of Mr. Clark’s modest man- 
sion at Cambridge. It was then unsold, and the price 
asked for this disc of glass —so small that we could 
almost cover it with a hat—was $15,000. The insur- 
ance upon it was $10,000. Mr. Clark is ranked as one 
of the most distinguished opticians of the age, and eccu- 
pies the enviable position of having constructed a tele- 
scope which is second to none in the world. The best 
objectives for microscopes have been made by Spencer 
and Tolles; and the best object-glasses, for telescopes, 
by Clark. 
artists for our optical instruments. 


Certainly we have no need to look to foreign 


The great Cambridge refractor was made in Munich, 
and cost $18,500. Its entire length is twenty-three feet; 
diameter of object-glass, fifteen inches. The instrument 
weighs three tons, and is so nicely poised, that a child 
can move it in any direction. The clock-work adjust- 
ment is a wonderful piece of mechanism; and when the 
instrument is once directed to an object, terrestrial mo- 
tion is overcome, and it follows the star automatically. 
The observatory is largely indebted to the ingenuity and 
mechanical skill of the late Dr. Bond, so long its direc- 
tor, for the marvellous nicety of these adjustments. 

The observatory has a “standard” clock, manufact- 
ured in London, which is regarded as a specimen of very 
superior work. It is governed by galvanic action, and is 
so connected with the observatory clocks in Washington, 
Albany, Cincinnati, etc., as to move in perfect accord 
with them. 
heard by the visitor to tick in concert. The exact time is 


By closing the circuits, the clocks can all be 


communicated to this city at twelve each day; the bell 
is struck simultaneously with the tick of the Cambridge 
clock at the instant of twelve. 

The direction of the wind is indicated by a vane, and 
the velocity by four hemispherical cups, attached to hor- 
izontal arms at right angles with each other, and which 
are found, by repeated trials, to revolve at one third the 
velocity of the wind. The transit instrument is a fine 
one. It is mounted on a perfectly horizontal axis, upon 
a stone pier, having a foundation below the reach of frost, 
and so arranged as to move exactly in the plane of the 


meridian. To note the exact instant a star passes the 
meridian, several spider webs are placed in the focus of 
the instrument, and the record is made by the magnetic 
How wonderful are the devices required to aid 
Mod- 


ern science is very exacting as regards accuracy of obser- 


current. 
the labors of those engaged in scientific research ! 


vation and experiment; and all the resources of human 
art and skill are exhausted in perfecting the instruments 
used by astronomers, chemists, engineers, and others 


laboring to extort from nature her marvellous secrets. 


MIRRORS AND BURNING-GLASSES. 


BY GEO. S. CHASE, 


Mirrors, or looking-glasses, date back to a very great 
antiquity. Moses (Ex. xxxviii. 8) speaks of them in a 
manner to show that they were used in his day; and 
pictures of females with hand-mirrors are common 
among the decorations of Egyptian monuments, At 
what time they were first made concave is not known; 
but Plutarch, in his “ Life of Numa,” who died B.C. 672, 
describes them in the following words: — 

“Tf, by any accident, the vestal fire is allowed to go 
out, it is not to be lighted again from another fire, but 
new fire is to be gained by drawing a pure and unpol- 
luted flame from the sunbeams. They kindle it generally 
with concave vessels of brass, formed by the conic section 
of a rectangular triangle whose lines from the circum- 
ference meet in one central point. This being placed 
against the sun, causes its rays to converge in the centre, 
which, by reflection, acquiring the force and activity of 
fire, rarefy the air, and immediately kindle such light 
and dry matter as they may see fit to apply.” 

Burning-glasses which concentrated the sun’s rays 
were invented later. The earliest reference to them is 
in one of the plays of Aristophanes (B.C. 430), where 
Strepsiades, a cunning spendthrift, proposes to guard 
himself from arrest for debt, by melting, by means of a 
burning-glass, the wax seal upon the warrant of the 
officer, before the latter could reach him. 

Pliny (born A.D. 23) mentions “globes of glass or 
crystal, which, being exposed to the sun, would burn 
clothes, or the flesh of a patient when cauterization was 
required.” 

But the most famous account of burning-glasses 
handed down from antiquity is the performance of 
Archimedes, who is reported to have set fire to the 
Roman fleet at the siege of Syracuse (B.C. 215). By 
many, this story has been considered a mere fable; but 
others are inclined to think the feat strictly practicable. 

Kircher, one of the most noted of modern opticians, 
actually made a voyage to the site of Syracuse, and, by 
examination of the place, satisfied himself that the ships 
of Marcellus could not have been more than thirty paces 
(1650 feet) from the spot where Archimedes planted his 
mirrors; and that, at that distance, it would have been 
feasible, at least, with modern appliances, to haye burnt 
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all the ships, one after another, by the concentrated rays 
of the sun. He supposes that, at the time, the ships 
must have been anchored or left aground by the receding 
tide. Tzetzes, who wrote in the twelfth century, quoting 
as his authority the now lost books of Diodorus, describes 
the scene as follows: — 

‘When the fleet of Marcellus was within bow-shot, the 
old man (Archimedes) brought out a hexagonal mirror 
which he had made. He placed at proper distances from 


the mirror, other smaller mirrors which were of the same 


kind, and which were moved by means of their hinges 
and certain square plates of metal. He afterward placed 
his mirrors in the solar rays precisely at noonday. The 
rays of the sun being reflected by this mirror, he kindled 
a dreadful fire on the ships, which were reduced to ashes 
at a distance equal to that of a bow-shot.” 

In modern times, the first record of burning-glasses is 

in a quaint old book published in London, in 1571, by an 
Englishman named Leonard Digges, and republished in 
1591, by his son, Thomas Digges. In the preface to the 
second edition, the latter says: “Archimedes also (as 
some supposed) with a glasse framed by revolution of a 
section parabolicall, fired the Roman nauie in the sea, 
comming to the siege of Syracusa. But, to leaue these 
celestial causes and things done of antiquitie long agoe, 
my father hath at sundrie times by the sunne beams 
fired powder and discharged ordnance half a mile and 
more distante; which things I am the bolder to report, 
for that there are yet liuing diuerse of these his doings 
(oculati testes, eye-witnesses) and many other matters far 
more strange and rare, which I omit as impertinent to 
this place.” 

A few years later, Baron Napier, of Murchison, a 
famous Englishman (died 1617), speaks of a secret inven- 
tion of asystem of burning-mirrors which should destroy 
the fleet of an enemy at any distance; but refuses to give 
a description of it, for the reason that, “ for the ruin and 
overthrow of man, there were too many devices already 
framed;’’ which would seem to prove that he was, in his 
views, what is called a “ conservative.” 

The next author is Kircher, who, as has been already 
stated, went to Syracuse to satisfy his mind as to the 
truth of Archimedes’ exploit. Kircher was born at 
Geysin, Germany, in 1602, and died at Rome, in 1680. 
He commenced experimenting with parabolic reflectors, 
but soon found that they were more expensive and no 
better than plane mirrors. These he so arranged that 
they all reflected the light of the sun upon the same spot. 
He found that a single mirror reflected heat much less 
than light; two gave a very perceptible heat; three, the 
heat of a fire; with four, the heat could still be endured; 
but with five, it was almost intolerable. 

But, of all who have studied this curious problem, 
Buffon has done the most to exhaust the subject, by the 
variety and ingenuity of his experiments. He, too, com- 
menced with single concave mirrors, but found, upon 
trial, that reflectors composed of a number of plane sur- 
faces were more satisfactory. He found, too, that glass 
polished and silvered upon the back retlected more pow- 
Of the light 
reflected from such glasses, it was proved, by careful 


erfully than the best polished metals. 


experiment, that only one half was lost. He observed, also, 
a most curious fact; viz., that, whatever the shape of the 
mirror, the shape of the reflection was the same only at 
a short distance; but, as the distance increased, the 
angles were rounded off, until, finally, the fizure became 
nearly circular. He explains this upon the ground that 
the sun, though apparently small, is in reality larger than 
any object upon which it shines; and hence, the rays 
proceeding from opposite points on its periphery con- 


verge when approaching the mirror, subtending an angle 
of half a degree. And as every point on the mirror 
reflects all the rays of the sun, the reflection must be 
necessarily composed of intersecting rays, causing the 
edges to be nore or less blurred and indistinct. Hence, too, 
the reflection of any plane mirror will always be larger 


.than the mirror itself; and hence, too, as a corollary, the 


focus of a concave mirror or convex lens will never be a 
mathematical point, but a circle whose diameter is almost 
exactly one hundredth of the focal distance.* 

He made a compound mirror, composed of a number 
of small ones, each eight inches by six, arranged in a 
square frame, and each hung upon a double axis, so that 
they could all unite their force upon any given point, at 
any desirable distance. 
23d day of March, 1747, at mid-day. With forty glasses, 
it set fire to a plank of tarred beech. 


The first experiment was on the 


Later in the same 
day, with ninety-eight glasses, it set fire to a plank 
daubed with tar and brimstone, at a distance of one hun- 
On the 10th of April, with 
one hundred and twenty-eight glasses, a plank of tarred 


dred and twenty-six feet. 


fir took fire instantly over the whole focus, which was 
sixteen inches diameter. The next day, the focus was 
reduced to twenty feet. With twenty-one glasses, a beech 
plank was set on fire; with forty-five glasses, a flagon of 
tin weighing six pounds was melted; and with one hun- 
dred and seventeen glasses, thin pieces of silver were 
melted, and an iron plate heated red-hot. 

A peculiar circumstance noticed was that the metals, 
and particularly the silver, smoked much before melting ; 
enough, indeed, to cast a shadow on the ground. Since 
the time of Buffon, but few other experiments have been 
made with compound mirrors. Of single concave mir- 
rors, a great many have been constructed. M. Villette, 
who lived at Lyons, in 1670, made no less than five. One 
thirty inches in diameter, with a focal length of three 
feet, and a focal image one third of an inch in diameter, 
produced, among others, the following effects: a small 
piece of pot-iron was melted in forty seconds; a silver 
piece of fifteen pence was pierced in twenty-four seconds; 
a brass counter pierced in six seconds; the end of a 
sword-blade burnt in forty-three seconds; a stone cal- 
cined and vitrified in one second; while green wood and 
other organic bodies took fire instantly. Another, forty- 
seven inches in diameter, focal length thirty-eight inches, 
melted cast-iron in sixteen seconds, tin in three, slate in 
three, copper in sixteen, a piece of Egyptian granite in 
fifty, and iron slag in twenty-nine and‘one half. 

In 1667, Francis Smetherick, Esq , produced before the 
Royal Society two concave mirrors, ground of a parabola. 
One was 6 inches diameter, focal length, 3 inches, and the 
other same diameter, with 10-inch focus. These, when 
brought toward a lighted candle, somewhat warmed the 
faces of those that were four or five feet distant, and when 
held to the fire, they burned gloves and garments at a 
distance of three feet from the fire. At another time, by 
refraction of the sun’s rays, the deeper of the two burned 
a piece of wood into a flume in ten seconds, and the 
shallower one in five. A remarkable effect was produced 
by exposing the deeper concave to a northern window, 
upon which the sun did not shine, when it was found to 
warm the hand, by collecting the warmed air in the day- 
time, which it would not do after sunset. 

Tschirnhausen, a German savant, 1651-1708, made a 
mirror of thin copper, l-16 of an inch thick, 5 feet diameter, 
34 feet focus; or, according to another account, 44 feet 
diameter, 12 feet focus. Its effects were as follows: wood 
flamed immediately ; water, in an earthen vessel, boiled 


*Tt is said, however, that lenses have been made of rock salt, 
which converge the rays to a mathematical point. 


until it was all evaporated; a piece of tin or lead 3 inches 
thick, melted and dropped away as soon as put in; iron 
and steel became red-hot, and in a little while were burnt 
through ; copper, silver, etc., melted in five or six minutes ; 
slate, tile, potsherd, pumice-stone, a piece of a crucible, 
bones, and a clod of earth, all melted and ran to glass in 
a few minutes. The beams of the full moon, at her 
ereatest altitude, were collected by this speculum, but no 
perceptible degree of heat was experienced * 

It is possible to construct mirrors of cheaper materials, 
which, though not so powerful as those of metal, should 
still have great reflective power. They have been made 
of wood, gilded on the inside. 

Zahnius states that an engineer of Vienna, named Neu- 
man, formed burning mirrors of pasteboard, covered in 
the inside with straw glued to it, and that they were 
capable of melting metals almost instantly. One would 
suppose that with the facilities offered by gutta percha, it 
would be easy at the present day to make of that sub- 
stance mirrors of great power. 

Hoesen and Ehrard, of Dresden, constructed parabolic 
mirrors of wood, faced with copper } of an inch thick. 
Four of these were made, varying from 9 feet 7 inches in 
diameter, focus 4 feet, to 4 feet 2 inches diameter, 1 foot 
9-inch focus. Of these, Wolfius states, that in burning, 
calcining, melting, and vitrifying, they far exceeded any 
thing of the kind ever known. The hardest stones 
scarcely resisted more than a few seconds. Metals were 
rapidly perforated, and vegetables and bones were imme- 
diately burned to a cinder and vitrified. 


M. Zeiher, of St. Petersburg, was among the first to 
experiment in concave mirrors of glass, silvered upon the 
back. His great difficulty was to bend the glass to the 
proper shape. One experiment was to lay a plate of 
glass upon a concave mould of the proper shape and put 
them both into a farnace, when the glass, softening with 
Others he bent 


cold by a screw, either passing through a hole in the 


the heat, settled down into the mould. 


centre of the glass into a stationary nut in the rear, or 
pressing against the face of the glass itself. 

Buffon tried still another way. He placed a plate of 
glass upon an air tight drum, from which he exhausted 
the air, when the atmospheric pressure bent the mirror 
to the form desired. These were particularly valuable, 
since by varying the exhaustion of the air the convexity 
of the mirror and consequent length of focus could be 
regulated at will, and thus the different intensity of the 
heat at varying distances be accurately measured. With 
one of these, 46 inches in diameter, he concentrated the 
rays of the moon, but with the most delicate thermometer 
no heat could be detected. 

In regard to burning-glasses, the first of any impor- 
tance were constructed by Tschirnhausen. He employed 
two, the light first passing through a large lens 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter, with a focal length of 12 feet and an image 
14 inches in diameter, and thence through a small one, 
with a focal image not over # of aninch. These burned 
wood instantly, even when wet; boiled water immediately, 
and easily melted all the metals. It was noticeable in 
these experiments: Ist. The ashes of wood, paper and 
cloth melted into glass; 2d. That a substance easily fused 
assists in melting more refractory substances, when melted 
with it; and two substances, like flint and chalk, which 
were difficult to melt separately, melted easily when in 


contact; 3d. All bodies, except metals, lost their color.. 


Cer- 
tain bodies that are transparent when melted, become 


The precious stones were instantly deprived of it. 


* More recent experimenters, however, have discovered heat in the 
concentrated rays of the moon, though perceptible only to the most 


| delicate instruments, 
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opaque when cooled, and vice versa, and substances which 
the heat at first renders transparent, but which become 
opaque in cooling, if melted with others that are always 
opaque, produce a beautiful glass, always transparent. 
Buffon constructed lenses of various kinds. The great 
trouble with large glasses is their extreme thickness at 
the centre. This, by absorbing the heat in transitu, di- 
thinishes to a great extent their power. He found, by 
experiment, that the loss of light, and therefore presum- 
ably of heat also, in passing through glass 1-12 of an inch 
thick, was 1-7 of the whole, and through glass 4 of an inch 
thick, it was % of the whole. Hence, in very large lenses 
the central portion must be nearly useless. His first at- 
tempt to obviate the difficulty was by combining two cir- 
cular segments of a glass sphere to form a lenticular 
cavity, which he filled with water. But the refractive 
power of water was so small, even though saturated with 
salt, and the aberrations caused by the differing densities 


- of the glass and the water so great, that the plan had to 


be abandoned. 

Finally he conceived a very ingenious plan, which has 
since become of great importance, from its application 
by Fresnel to the lenses for light-houses. It consisted in 
forming the lens of several pieces. The central one was 
a small circular lens one third the diameter of the one 
proposed to be formed, but of the same focal distance, 
and therefore much thinner than the central portion of the 
whole one would be. Around this is placed an annular 
section of a lens a little larger than the first, but also of 
the same focal distance, and outside of that a third. In 
this way a large lens is built up, which is yet extremely 
thin, and thus transmits light freely. 

The most powerful lens ever constructed up to the 
present time was made by Mr. Parker, of London, about 
the year 1800. It was double convex, 3 feet diameter, 34 
inches thick at the centre, focal distance 6 feet 8 inches, 
diameter of focus 1 inch, weight 212 pounds, and cost £700 
sterling. The rays from this were concentrated by a 
smaller lens, 16 inches diameter, central thickness 1g 
inch, focal length 29 inches, diameter of focal image 3 
inch, and weight 21 pounds. The combined focal length 
of the two was 5 feet 3 inches, diameter of focus 4 inch. 

A great many substances were fused by this, among 
which we specify: common slate, 2 seconds; gold, 3; 
platina, 3; cast-iron, 3; silver, 4; crystal, 6; barytes, 7; 
asbestos, 10; steel, 12; copper, 20; cornelian, 75; rotten 
stone, 80. Ten cut garnets from a ring, ran together ina 
few seconds. This instrument was taken to Pekin by 
Lord Macartney, where it now remains. 

To augment the power of a lens, Sir David Brewster 
proposes to arrange a series of small lenses around a 
sphere, without regard to the rays of the sun, but so as to 
have their several foci all at the same point. Then, by 
means of plane mirrors, one for each lens, the rays of the 
sun may be deflected, so as to fall full upon all the lenses, 
and their combined heat, thus directed upon a single 
point, will naturally be very great. We believe that 
hitherto no lens has been constructed upon this system, 
but should think it well worth a trial, as in this way a 
number might be made to compensate for lack of size, 
and so the expense be comparatively small. 

Within a few years, the experiment has been tried of 
causing the flame of a powerful battery to play through 
the focus of a large burning glass, when a most intense 
heat ensued. We have seen no statements of the effects 
of such heat, when applied to minerals, but understand 
that it was beyond all comparison the most fervent ever 
produced. 

We understand that Mr. Ericsson, the well-known 
inventor of the Monitor, has been lately making experi- 


ments in boiling water for steam-engines, by concentrat- 
ing the heat of the sun either with lenses or mirrors, 
We hope at some future day to record the result of his 
efforts in this direction. 


<> 


DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER, 
Editor Journal of Chemistry :— 


The question as to what extent matter may be divided 
is an‘interesting one. It is reasonable to assume, that 
matter cannot be infinitely divided, and that there is a 
point beyond which further division is impossible. It is 
also reasonable to suppose, that the ultimate atoms to 
which various substances may be resolved, vary in size, 
and that some substances are capable of far greater divis- 
ion than others. Is there any way by which we can 
ascertain, and indicate by figures, the various degrees of 
divisibility of which matter is susceptible ? 

Chemistry and philosophy teach, that the odor which 
arises from any given substance is, in fact, the solid mat- 
ter of that substance in a highly volatilized state. The 
perfume of a rose or of musk, the vapor of iodine or 
alcohol, are examples of the great divisibility of which 
matter is capable. Hydrogen probably affords the best 
illustration; for if it is a metal, as some chemists be- 
lieve, the minuteness of the ultimate atoms must be 
almost incomprehensible. Under great pressure, hydro- 
gen can be forced through the finest glass. This would 
seem to indicate that matter possesses different degrees 
of divisibility, corresponding, perhaps, to the figures rep- 
resenting chemical equivalents. It would be interesting, 
if not useful, if we could attach figures expressing the 
various degrees of divisibility with the same certainty 
we do to indicate chemical equivalents. 

It is not a difficult matter to go through the mechanical 
operation of dividing a drop of any given tincture one 
hundred times by one hundred. Place a sufficient num- 
ber of goblets in a row; put into each one hundred min- 
ims of distilled water or absolute alcohol, as may be 
required; with a glass tube take up one minim of the 
tincture to be divided, and put it in the first goblet. 
After thoroughly mixing, take one drop from the first, 
and convey to the second; continue this operation 
through the series. The question now arises, Will not 
the original drop of tincture be reduced to its ultimate 
atoms long before the one-hundredth division is accom- 
plished, thus rendering it impossible to impregnate the 
contents of the remaining goblets with any portion of 
its substance ? 

Tests afforded by chemistry, by taste, smell, and vis- 
ion, are very limited. Arsenic cannot be detected be- 
yond the fourth goblet. Tincture of capsicum loses 
taste after the fourth, and smell after the seventh divis- 
ion. Starch, considered a very delicate test for iodine, 
reveals no color after the third; and the spectroscope 
has no power over substances divided by the sixth. 

From these illustrations it is fair to suppose, that the 
most delicate perfume or the most rarefied gas does not 
require a very long line of figures to express its divisi- 
bility. Very few persons have an appreciative idea of 
the enormous sum expressed by the figure 1 with one 
hundred cyphers attached. Such sums, like the distance 
to the fixed stars, can be realized only by comparison. 

We all have an idea as to the size of the earth. Those 
who have travelled much have a different idea from those 
who never crossed the boundaries of their own state. 
Take the earth, then, as a comparison, and suppose it to 
be one enormous globe of fine sand; it is not a hard 
matter to express by figures the number of ‘particles of 
sand composing such a globe. The figure one with 
fifty cyphers is more than sufficient for that purpose. 
Does it look reasonable, that a grain of arsenic, or of 
burnt clam-shell, or any other substance, can be divided 
into as many parts as there are grains of sand in the sup- 
posed globe? More: there are persons who believe ap- 
preciable effects are produced with medicines divided 
eight times that amount; or, supposing such a division 
possible, as would be represented by the figure one with 
four hundred cyphers! 

The object of this article is not to attack any partic- 
ular school of practice, but to turn the attention of ex- 
perimenters to this subject, in the hope that they will 
determine, by positive tests, to what degree matter may 
be divided. ht C. H. Merrick, M.D. 

CLEVELAND, Our0, Oct., 1868. ; ; 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF NOBERT’S BANDS. 


We have examined with much interest a number of 
splendidly executed photographs of the celebrated bands 
of Nobert, made by Dr. Woodward of Washington. The 
first series of bands are presented with great distinctness, 
all the lines showing clear and perfect. The plate used 
by Dr. W., was the more recent one of Nobert known 
as the nineteen-band plate. Three different kinds have 
been produced: one of thirty, one of twenty, and another, 
the last, of nineteen. The twentieth on the twenty-band 
plate corresponds with the eleventh on the last one pro- 
duced by Nobert. 
up to the inconceivably fine ones beyond the twelfth, 


The bands and lines as they go along 


become less well defined, but still they can be counted to 
the fifteenth. Beyond this they cannot be recognized, 
and Dr. Woodward regards their definition as impossible 


with our best objectives. Messrs. Stoddard and Green- 


leaf of this city, two of the most accomplished microscop- 
ists in the country, do not assent to this conclusion, and 
declare that with one of Tolles’s best 1-5 objectives they 
have seen and counted the lines of the nineteenth band. 
The objective used by Dr. W. was one of Powell and Le- 
land’s 1-5. The best we have ever been able to do with 
a Nachet 1-5 objective was to resolve the eleventh band. 
Those by Tolles are much superior. 
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ELECTRICAL CONDITION OF THE GLOBE—ITS 
INFLUENCE UPON ORGANIZATIONS. 


M. de la Rive makes an interesting communication to 
the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, upon the electrical 
state of the globe. We will give a summary of it after a 
few considerations. 

Perfect instruments are of an extreme delicacy; the 
least thing deranges them and makes them valueless. It 
is the same with choice organizations. Persons whose 
moral and physical characters are uniform, moderate, 
always the same, who fall into no extremes, who are 
rarely subject to slight variations of health and strength, 
but who, whenever they are indisposed, are so in ear- 
nest, — these persons, whose thoughts and feelings move 
always upon the same diapason, possess a quantity and 
intensity of life nearly uniform, ever the same, which 
changes but slowly and with difficulty, but which, when 
once modified and enfeebled, is also with difficulty re- 
stored. These temperaments are bad conductors of life. 
They guard it well; but if circumstances unfortunately 
arise to enfeeble it, it can only be restored with much 
difficulty. 

There are vulgar and common natures having no sen- 
timent of poetry, made to live uniformly, without ex- 
cesses of any kind. It is on this account they are 
commonly called good characters. But there is another 
category of individuals. See that man, full of force, of 
joy, of enthusiasm. Life animates all his fibres; exist- 
ence is for him only happiness and success. But observe 
him to-morrow — even to-day, perhaps. Dejection con- 
tracts his features; a profound melancholy shades his 
expression. How much sadness in his physiognomy! 
Apprehension, indecision, the most complete vacuity has 
seized hold of him. He sees only bitterness on the 
earth; happiness has disappeared. And, what is strange, 
his whole life passes in these alternations of strength 
and weakness, courage and fear, joys and sorrows in- 
describable. This is the type of those organizations 
which fill themselves with life in a moment, and may 
also lose itin a moment. They are to-day on the borders 
of the tomb, and to-morrow rejuvenated as though 
regenerated. 

These natures with characters so variable, which give 
the diapason in all degrees to human passion—now full 
of strength and vigor, now cold and glacial—are what 
the vulgar term melancholy characters; but the close 
observer will recognize in them the impress of choice 
natures, —those alone capable of great things. These 
especially need to study the hygiene suited to them, and 
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the wisdom which will give them strength to restrain 
and subdue their characters; then they make the saints 
and heroes, the great men of every description. These 
natures alone are susceptible of sublime enjoyments and 
sublime sorrows, and of experiencing all that human life 
comprises. In their ranks are found the great martyrs 
of humanity; the geniuses and poets, who see the truth 
and feel its expression ; the beautiful in every art, — music 
design, literature, etc. 

Nature entire is a language which these natures know 
by heart, and which reveals to them unutterable secrets 
unknown to vulgar natures. The splendors of a beautiful 
night, the shades of the forest, the shuddering of the 
foliage in the breeze, the roaring waves of the sea, speak 
a language known to them. 

It is very unfortunate if these natures go astray and 
are careless to curb their evil passions; for it is these 
alone who are capable of becoming the greatest and most 
corrupt profligates, or the most pure and noble philan- 
thropists. If all the individuals belonging to this category 
are not endowed with an intelligence sufficiently vast 
to be marked out in the multitude, they have, neverthe- 
less, a certain stamp which enables them to be recognized 
as belonging, more or less, to this noble class. 

From the individual who is the most imperfect con- 
ductor of life, to him who is the best, there are an infinity 
of degrees, where each energy of character, with all its 
consequences, finds its place. It is not astonishing, then, 
that the atmospheric condition of the globe operates so 
much upon the persons of whom we are speaking, when 
we know the relations which exist between electricity 
and life, and the perturbations which atmospheric 
changes produce in the electrical state of the globe. 

It is now generally admitted, observes M. de la Rive, 
that, in the normal state, the atmosphere is charged with 
positive electricity, and that this electricity goes on 
increasing, from the surface of the earth, where it is null, 
to the greatest attainable heights. The terrestrial globe, 
by way of compensation, is charged with negative elec- 
tricity, which is proved by a great number of observa- 
tions, some direct, others indirect. It is, moreover, the 
consequence of the presence of positive electricity in the 
atmosphere; one of the electricities not being able to 
manifest itself in a free state, without an equivalent 
quantity of the other manifesting itself equally. 

At the surface of the contact of the atmospheric air 
and the solid or liquid part of the terrestrial globe, there 
exists a layer of air in a neutral state. The two elec- 
tricities opposite are there neutralizing themselves con- 
stantly, considering that the cause (probably subter- 
ranean) which liberates them acts necessarily without 
interruption. This neutralization is naturally facilitated 
in the plains above the sea, by the humidity, always more 
or less considerable, with which the layers of air in 
contact with the earth are there impregnated. 

But it is not thus upon the summits of mountains, and 
especially at the top of the highest peaks; the dryness 
of the air must render the combination of the two elec- 
tricities there more difficult, and allow them to acquire a 
degree of tension tolerably energetic. This is what 
proves, on one side, the strong positive electricity which 
the air possesses at these great heights, and on the other 
side, the attraction which the mountains exercise, by 
virtue of their negative electricity, upon the positive 
clouds of the atmosphere. Now, what will happen, 
asks M. de la Rive, if we unite, by an electric wire, a 
metallic plate planted in the soil of the plain, with a 
similar plate planted in the soil of an elevated place ? 
As there is a continuous current of negative electricity 
from the earth towards the positive of the air, which 
produces the neutral layer, there results, then, neces- 
sarily, a transfer of negative electricity above and below; 
or, what is the same, a current of positive electricity 
ascending in the conducting wire which unites two 
places unequally elevated above the sea. 


We see that the electrical phenomena passing at the 
surface of our globe and in our atmosphere are quite 
complex. There is, first, a general fact, namely: the 
accumulation, by the effect of the trade-winds in the 
atmosphere of the polar regions, of the positive elec- 
tricity with which the air of the equatorial regions is 
found constantly charged by the particles of watery 
vapor which arise from the sea. The influence of that 
positive electricity accumulates and condenses near the 
poles a large proportion of negative electricity which the 


solid portion of the globe possesses, at the same time 
that it is also condensed by it. The reports, more or less 
frequent, which take place between these condensed 
electricities through the atmosphere, give birth to the 
northern lights, the appearance of which is always 
accompanied with electric currents circulating in the 
earth. These currents manifest their presence either by 
their action upon the needles of the mariner’s compass, 
or by their transmission across telegraphic wires. 

But, besides the general and principal fact which 
M. de la Rive calls up, there exists a great number of 
partial and local ones arising from the inequalities of 
tension in the distribution, more or less variable, of the 
electricity, either negative or positive, with which the 
terrestrial globe and its atmosphere are respectively 
charged. Such are ordinary storms, and all the varied 
phenomena which accompany them. 

The attraction of clouds by mountains, the effects of 
phosphorescence which they sometimes present, proceed 
from the same cause; and it is probable that many other 
natural phenomena—water-spouts, for example — have 
also the same origin. C. W. F. 


PROVIDENCE. 
ete 


ZODIACAL LIGHT —ITS CAUSE. 


Dr. Nicuois.— Dear Sir,—As I attempted in the 
November number of your Journal to prove that the 
zodiacal light is not a reflection from the earth’s atmos- 
phere, I will here state, with your permission, what I 
conceive to be its cause. And first, perhaps, it may be 
proper to state what other supposable causes have been 
proved to be not its cause. 

1. It cannot be caused by a body, whether an atmos- 
phere or a ring, concentric with the sun and interior to 
the earth’s orbit. 

2. It cannot be caused by a ring concentric with the 
sun and exterior to the earth’s orbit. 

3. It cannot be caused by a nebulous planet or comet 
revolving about the sun in an orbit either wholly interior 
to that of the earth, or wholly or partly exterior. 

4, It cannot be produced by reflected light from a 
geocentric ring, as supposed by Mr. Jones (see Silli- 
man’s Journal for July, 1855), as has been sufficiently 
proved by Prof. Barnard. (See Silliman’s Journal for 
March, 1856.) 

Vision is a sensation produced by the minute waves of 
an elastic fluid, the luminiferous ether; and the waves, 
motions, or undulations of the ether, by whatever means 
induced, when sufficiently intense to produce the sensa- 
tion of vision, we call light. 

The molecules of all self-luminous bodies have a rapid 
vibratory motion which they communicate to the sur- 
rounding ether, through which the vibrations are trans- 
mitted outward indefinitely in straight lines until they 
meet some form of aggregated* matter by which they are, 
in general, partly absorbed, partly transmitted, and partly 
reflected. 

Light, therefore, is always and necessarily a result of 
one of the thrce following causes; viz.,— 

1. Aself-luminous body, whose molecular vibrations 
are transmitted by the ether in straight lines to the eye. 

2. A refracting or reflecting body, which serves to 
transmit and bend, or to reflect the vibrations excited by 
a self-luminous body. 

8. Opposing or interfering currents of the luminifer- 
ous ether may excite ethereal vibrations sufficient to pro- 
duce the sensation of vision. 

As the exterior observations and deductions of Mr. 
Jones seem to show conclusively that the zodiacal light 
can result from no other cause than a luminous geocen- 
tric ring or are, and as the investigations of Prof. Bar- 
nard, above referred to, sufficiently prove that the obser- 
vations of Mr. Jones are incompatible with the existence 
of a geocentric ring made visible by reflected light, there 
remains therefore only the alternative of a self-luminous 
geocentric ring, or the third and last of the above-named 
sources of light, as the possible cause of the zodiacal 
light. 

I have elsewhere shown (see Lowa School Journal for 
October, 1868) that the luminiferous ether in the vicinity 
of revolving bodies, as the sun and planets, has a motion 
of translation corresponding in direction with the axial 
motion of the revolving body, and that it is more or less 


* By aggregated maiter, I mean all forms of matter except ether. 


stratified; the strata increasing in density as their dis- 
tances from the centre of the revolving body increases. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the third source of light, 
above referred to, exists, and precisely where the zodiacal » 
light appears. 


Let 8 represent the sun, and E the earth; the concentric lines 
about 8, the solar vortex of revolving ether, and the concentric 
lines about E, the terrestrial vortex of revolving ether. 

Then will the arrows in the marginal figure denote the direction 


of the motion of the revelving ether. Let the angles SEF and 
SEG each equal 18°, and the angles, SEH and SEI each equal 100°. 
Then will F represent the base and H the apex of the zodiacal light, 
when seen in its most favorable position at the commencement of 
twilight in the morning, and @ the base, and I the apex, as seen at 
the end of twilight in the evening. 

It is obvious, from inspection, that the greatest amount 
of interference, and therefore of vibratory motion, or 
light, will occur between F and G, and that the amount of 
interference, and therefore the intensity of the light will 
gradually diminish from F toward H, and from G toward 
I.; But, by actual observation, the zodiacal light is always 
found to have the greatest breadth and intensity from, F 
toward H, and from G toward I, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to become evanescent at HandI. The obser- _ 
vations of Mr. Jones prove, however, that when observed _ 
under favorable circumstances, the zodiacal light is ex- 
tended as a ‘luminous arc” throughout the circle from 
ItoH. This, again, is precisely what we should antici-, 
pate from an inspection of the diagram; as there is 
obviously some interference at K, though it is a mini- 
mum there, and increases both ways to L, where it is a 
maximum. 

Of the two alternatives, therefore, of referring the 
zodiacal light to a self-luminous, hypothetical, geocentric 
ring, or to vibratory motion induced by the interference 
of ethereal strata, the existence and motion of which are 
necessary deductions from known facts, the latter appears 
to me much the most probable; especially as the observed 
phenomena accord entirely with the supposition ; whereas, 
in the former, they are, in several particulars, incompati- 
ble. J. KE. Henpricks, M.D. 

Des Mornzs, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1868. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUR FROM ALKALI WASTE. — 
The residue from Leblanc’s process for making soda con- 
tains a large amount of sulphur. It is very desirable to. 
utilize this waste, in order ts get rid of a great nuisance 
as well as to obtain its sulphur. The method which has 
been most successful in attaining this end, is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Ludwig Mond. By this process, the insol- 
uble sulphide of calcium is changed to a soluble com- 
pound by exposure to the oxidizing influence of the air, 
and is then dissolved, but by water. By this process 
three times repeated, half of the sulphur in the waste is 
obtained in a solution, from which it is easily thrown 
down in a pure state by acids. The residuum contains 
the other half of the sulphur as sulphate of lime, which 
is of some value for application to land. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A LECTURE! 


Prof. Morton, Ph. D., ina lecture delivered recently at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, before an audience 
of about 3,500 persons, gave some experiments in the 
production of monochromatic light on a large scale. 
Our space will not allow us to give a long report of the 
lecture; we must, therefore, content ourselves with 
merely referring to some of the experiments which were 
most novel and effective. The amount of apparatus 
employed was something extraordinary. There were 
ninety Bunsen’s burners, five lime-lights, a galvanic bat- 
tery of great power, an oxyhydrogen blowpipe and two 
large cameras, induction coil and electric-wheel, screens 
and mirror, eight gas-bags, two hydrogen generators, and 
a large iron reservoir, holding seventy-two gallons of 
oxygen. It required fifteen assistants to work the appara- 
tus, and forty young gentlemen from the university to 
represent the spectrum. ‘To show that the temperature 
of the sun resembled that of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, 
the lecturer placed himself and apparatus on a platform 
secured to one of the stage-traps, and then was raised to 
a great height above the floor, at which elevation he 
burned in the compound blowpipe a piece of thick steel- 
wire rope. The fountain of scintillating sparks and 
drops of melted steel, descending in a broad sheet some 
fifteen feet in height, poured upon the stage, and rolled 
in a torrent of fiery hail towards the footlights; proving 
to the audience that the metal was reduced to the gaseous 
condition in which it exists in the sun. A wheel five feet 
in diameter, composed of Geissler tubes, was rotated; 
while flashes of electric light, produced by the large in- 
duction coil constructed for the University of Pennsy|- 
vania, produced the effect of a star darting innumerable 
colored and constantly changing rays. The stage was 
then illuminated with a number of lime-lights; a proces- 
sion was formed of brilliantly costumed figures, person- 
ating the prismatic colors, and bearing banners; at a 
signal, the lime-light was replaced by yellow light, pro- 
duced by ninety Bunsen’s burners, when every trace of 
color disappeared, and the entire phalanx became a 
ghastly company of spectres bearing banners of white 
and black. — Chemical News. 
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A New SOLDER ror ALUMINUM. — Dentists who make 
plates of aluminum will find a solder composed of seven 
parts aluminum to one part tin far superior to the silver 
solder in common use. 


Liquip Give. — Three parts of glue, broken into small 
pieces, should be covered with eight parts of water, and 
left to stand for several hours: one half part of chlor- 
hydric acid and three fourths part of sulphide of zinc 
must then be added, and the whole exposed to a temper- 
ature of 175° to 200° during ten or twelve hours. Let it 
settle, and it will be found to retain its fluid form, and 
be a most useful agent for joining purposes. — Austrian 
Paper. 


How To MAKE A CRANBERRY Pre.— There are various | 
ways. Some make them open, like a custard or squash 
pie. This is good, but not so good as to cover like an 
apple pie. Do not stew the berries as some do before 
baking, but slit each berry with a knife. This will pre- 
serve the freshness of the fruit, which is quite an impor- 
tant thing. A coffee-cupful of berries, and an equal 
quantity of white sugar, will make a medium-sized pie. 
Those who like a sweet pie should have more sugar; also 
more berries, if desired. Bake asusual. A little flour 
sifted over the fruit gives it a thicker consistence. One 
thing should not be forgotten —add a small teacupful of 
water. We will give the receipt in short: — 

One coffve-cupful of slit berries; the same quantity of 
white sugar; half the quantity of water, with a little 
flour added or not. This is one of the very best pies for 
variety, in the whole course of cookery. It is good- 


looking, as well as good eating. — Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman. 


Tue WerIGuT or A Fuvrp Ounce.— The Troy ounce 
weighs 480 grains; the Apothecaries’ ounce weighs 480 
grains; the Avoirdupois ounce weighs 437.5 grains; 
the Imperial fluid ounce weighs 437.5 grains; the Wine 
measure ounce weighs 455.7 grains. Thus the minim, 
Imperial measure, weighs .91 grains, and the Wine meas- 
ure minim weighs .94 grains. — N.Y. Medical Record. 
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Agriculture, 


THE POTATO-MOULD. 


Mould and mouldiness are two words with which every 
one is familiar, but few are aware how numerous and di- 
versified are the forms under which the little plants these 
words designate occur, and to what extent is the mischief 
they occasion, or know much of the utility in the plan of 
nature they sustain. 

The science of botany as such does not date back very 
far, and in its place and prior to its existance, all vegeta- 
ble growth was regarded with a superstitious, and in most 
cases with an useless reverence, containing as was sup- 
posed some rare power in healing, or some efficacy in 
incantations and magic. 

With regard to the moulds, it was Micheli, who in 1729 
published his Nova Plantarum Genera, that established 
the scientific character of the genus Botrytis, on which 
since, from certain structural differences in the mode of 
producing the seed, other genera or distinct kinds of 
mould have been constructed. Of these, Corda instituted 
the genus Peronospora; the minute moulds which be- 
longed to it, and they are numerous, infesting only living 
plants. The discovery that their presence caused in- 
jurious effects and even great loss is of modern date, 
and to the investigations of Professor Caspary of Bonn, 
the botanist and the agriculturalist alike are indebted 
for the valuable knowledge. 

The’ words ‘mould and mouldiness,” familiar as they 
are, are now significant of topics interesting to the far- 
mer, and by them he is annually subjected to the loss of 
his cabbages, clover, lettuce, onions, parsnips, peas, pota- 
toes, etc. 

To the common eye, and unaided by science, mildews, 
mouldiness, and similar microscopic plants, would be 
readily confounded. But the mildew is a much more 
highly developed fungus, and though apparently as dan- 
gerous, is not so to the same extent. The egg-like mould 
(Oidium) which covers and suffocates the young goose- 
berry or the grape, readily yields to agents which will 
destroy it, and set free from its threads the swelling 
fruit; but the potato-mould for instance, is the inception 
of the potato-rot, which is so dreaded, 

The “ moulds,” then, are fearful parasitic plants, which 
riot on the tender tissues of the other plants, and event- 
ually cause their death. It is estimated, that in Europe 
no Jess than ten different kinds of fungi are known as 
infesting the potato; and probably the number in this 
country is no less. It is on this account that those who 
have attempted to describe the potato disease among us 
have differed so widely from each other; and while each 
has thought the other wrong, all have attained some ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

The potato-mould is the Peronospora infestans Caspary, 
and were it not for its effects, would be regarded by every 
one of taste as a beautiful object. Were we flies or in- 
sects, which are so liberally endowed with sight and eyes, 
and quite unconcerned about the crops, the leaves of the 
potatoes would be quite a pretty set of objects to investi- 
gate, presenting handsome, white, many-branched, and 
beaded-twigged plants, with oval or egg-shaped seed 
bodies on the tips of each smaller branch. These vege- 
table growths issue from the breathing pores of the 
leaves, and, besides feeding themselves on the nutri- 
ment intended for the leaves, choke up the internal and 
external passages, and prevent the healthy action from 
being maintained. Soon the leaves become at first paler, 
or yellow; then discolored spots appear; then the stems 
are spotted with dark patches. Even the cellular tissue 
(or pulpy part of the stems or stalks, “ potato-stalks” as 
we call them) is discolored, and filled with dark clotted 
substances; subsequently, sooner or later, the stalks pu- 
trefy, the skin separates from the harder or woody por- 
tions; next the tubers suffer, spots and decay appear in 
a more or less regular manner of concentric lines, the 
skin withers, a white mouldiness often occurs, especially 
if the potatoes lie in a moist place; the ‘‘rot” increases 
with fearful rapidity, the tuber has a disgusting odor, 
certain smaller insects help the process at this stage, and 
putrescence closes the scene. 

A plant thus simple in its general structure, and capa- 
ble of bearing on its rapidly growing branches three thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy (3,270) seed-like pods, 
each containing at least six seed-like bodies (zoospores) 


on one square line of the under surface of the leaves, 
and from each of which, in turn, a perfect seed-bearing 
“mould” is produced in eighteen hours, may be readily 
conceived to be capable, minute as it is, of incalculable 
mischief. The reader may, however, calculate, by reduc- 
tion to fractions of an inch, the size of one of the seed- 
vessels (acrospore) containing these six or more seeds, 
when Prof. Caspary computes its breadth at 1-165 of a 
millimetre, and its length at 1-125 of a millimetre (Mon- 
atsberichte der Konigl. Akademie, etc., fur Mai, 1859). 
Seeds so minute can be readily absorbed by the roots, 
or even by the leaves, and in such abundance that the 
very atmosphere may be surcharged with them. <A few 
of them placed in a drop of water and applied to the 
leaves, stems, and tubers, by Dr. DeBarry, produced, in 
a short time, brown spots, and eventually the disease. 
The remedy or the prevention, what? Perhaps none, 
as yet discovered, which will be effectual; but the entire 
destruction by fire of all infected stalks and potatoes 
‘ooks to a suggestive prevention.—J. L. RUSSELL: Amer- 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 


We notice in our foreign exchanges that a college in 
Scotland has recently decided to grant the titles of Bach- 
elor and Master of Agriculture to those who shall pass a 
thorough examination in certain prescribed and appro- 
priate branches of study, thereby raising agriculture to a 
recognized place among other industrial sciences, and 
giving to its educated practitioners the same prestige that 
belongs to similar practical professions. This may be 
considered a decided step toward a full recognition of the 
important truth that the extended introduction of machin-~ 
ery into farm operations, and the application of the prin- 
ciples of chemistry in the management and tillage of the 
soil, are producing what wiil constitute in reality a new 
department of engineering, a department including 
within its boundaries all those principles of mechanics 
embraced iu the construction of farm apparatus and the 
structure of farm buildings, the nature of different soils, 
the requirements of different plants, and the reaction 
upon them and the ground on which they grow of min- 
eral and organic manurial agents, and, not less than in 
any of these, requiring in its successful practitioner a 
full knowledge and correct appreciation of the possibili- 
ties and also the difficulties of introducing new motive 
forces in the place of those now employed in the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and of the absolute necessity which 
often exists of materially modifying a class of machinery 
to suit the peculiar wants of different regions or districts. 
The conferring of the degrees above referred to does not, 
it is true, infer excellence in all of the points above indi- 
cated; but when the duties of the agricultural engineer 
become fully understood, as they may be twenty years 
hence, and his sphere becomes more exclusively his own, 
such, or even a more varied and extended, knowledge 
will be required at his hands, and if he properly fulfils 
his mission there will be fewer instances of such mistakes 
as those shown in the numberless attempts to produce a 
profitable steam-plough, in which agriculturists failed from 
their lack of knowledge of the mechanical art, and engi- 
neers succeeded no better because they knew little or 
nothing of the true requirements of the case, or of the 
trials to which the apparatus must be necessarily sub- 
jected in practice. 

Among the provlems the solution of which is most 
likely to be obtained at the hands of men specially edu- 
cated for the prospective business or profession under 
consideration, the adaptation of steam to purposes of til- 
lage holds a prominent but by no means all important 
place; as but slighlty secondary to this is the application 
of the steam, air, or some equivalent engine as a station- 
ary motor for agricultural purposes; for, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of portable steam-engines, there are as 
yet few or none which an unskilled attendant should 
feel safe in using. There might also be mentioned the pro- 
duction of compound machines for preparing by different 
changes of parts the food for animals, whether of grain 
or stalk or root; for disintegrating and preparing refuse 
mineral and vegetable substances for fertilizing pur- 
poses: for cleaning fields from stones; for the rapid and 
efficient construction of drains; and for many other pur- 
poses which would be developed in time, but can hardly 
be now foreseen. 

We have thus briefly and hastily indicated the sphere 
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in which the azricn'tural engineer of the future will 
labor, when the nnnumbered fag-ends of practical sci- 
ence that now help ta make up the sum total of agricul- 
tural knowledge shall be fased and welded into a sym- 
metrical whole. just as from the scattered and varying 
truths with which worked a hundred 
yenrsago has heen formed the mechanical engineering” 
of the present time. Althongh it may and probably will 
be a score of years before such a result will be even ab- 
proximately reached, and even longer than this before 
men shall devote themselves wholly to its profession, 
there can be but little donht that the time will sooner or 
later come when the practice of agricultnre will require 
and secure the systemutized employment of the highest 


the millwright 


grade of engineering skill. — American Artisan, 
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Boyes For Fow rs. — Bones usnally have attached to 
them a quantity of flesh and fat, which render them val- 
unable. The fat enables the fowls to resist the cold; the 
flesh gives them mnecle and material for the formation 
of eges; the carbonate of Ime furnishes egg-shells; and 
the phosphite vield< materials for bones and for the tiss- 
ues 
all the lesser bones that come froin the table, and we re- 
gard them as very valuable Tih we were to start a poultry 
establishment on a large senle, we should certainly make 
arranzements to procure all the fresh bones possible. It 
wonld not he diffienlt to devise a machine that would 
erack them into frag nents the size of large beans, and 
we shonld vet piild twice: first throngh the chickens, and 
secondly throngh the improved character of the manure. 
— Farmer's Home Journal. 


A hoy can, ina few minutes, chop up with a hatchet 


A grindstone s*onld not be exposed to the weather, 
as it not only injures the woodwork, but the sun’s rays 
harden the stone so much, in time, as to render it almost 
useless; neither should] it stand in the water in which it 
runs, as the part remaining in the water softens so much 
that it wears uneqnally and ‘out of true.” 
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(c~ Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, with ad- 
vance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 
For five subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope; for twenty- 
five we ‘vill send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of “Stockhart’s 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred snhbscribers we will send a complete set of chemicals, 
together with test-tubes, wleoho) lamp, stirring rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stockhart’s Chemistry. 

(ce~ Paysicians, students, clerks in drug-stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its pitron. Itis the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 

Mr. B. R. Downes is Travelling Agent for the Journal, 


We beg leave to call attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. George S. Chase in another column. An arrange- 
ment of this kind has long heen needed. 

We are almost daily in receipt of letters from corres- 
pondents at a distance, containing lists of articles which 
they wish us to purchase and forward to them. While 
we are always glad to be of service to our friends, we 
still find these commissions a serious tax upon our time, 
and we have at last concluded to turn them over to Mr. 
Chase, who has charge of the publishing department of 
the Journal, and who will make of this business a spe- 
cialty ; and we cordially recommend him to our friends, 
assuring them that any errands they may entrust to him 
will be carefully and speedily attended to. 

ee 


Since the article upon burning-glasses was written, we 
learn that Mr. Parker, of London (presumably of the 
same honse as the one mentioned), has just constructed 
another lens three feet in diameter, three inches thick in 
the centre, and weighing 212 pounds. We have seen no 
authentic statement of the results achieved by this lens, 
but shall look for them with great interest. 


THE SOURCE OF THE SUN'S HEAT. 


In a former article, on “The Origin of Force” [July 
number of the Journal], it was explained that all the 
varied forms of force which we see manifested in the 
physical world, with the single exception of the tidal 
wave, have their fountain-head in the sun. They are, 
in fact, nothing but transmuted sunbeams. 

The amount of heat given out by the sun is enormous. 
Making allowance for that which is lost by absorption in 
passing through the atmosphere, it has been calculated 
that the heat received by the earth during a year would 
be sufficient to melt a layer of ice one hundred feet thick 
and covering the whole earth. But even this is but a 
small fraction of the heat actually given out by the solar 
orb. It must be borne in mind that the sun radiates heat 
into space in every other direction, as well as towards 
the earth. If, now, we imagine a hollow sphere to sur- 
round the sun, at the distance of the earth, our planet 
would cover only about SRO MOI of its surface. The sun, 
then, must radiate into space, 2.300,000,000 times as much 
heat as the earth receives. Sir John Herschel has calcu- 
lated that if a cylinder of ice forty-five miles thick were 
darted into the sun with the velocity of light (about 
190,000 miles a second), it might be melted by the heat 
radiated by the sun, without lowering the temperature of 
the sun itself. 

What, then, is the source of this enormous amount of 
heat? Some have supposed that the heat is developed in 
the same way as in an ordinary fire; that is, that the ma- 
terials of the sun are burning up, and thus producing the 
light and heat which it sends forth. And at first this theory 
appears very plausible. The sun is almost a million and 
a half times as large as the earth; and a body of such im- 
mense bulk might burn for centuries before it would be 
utterly consumed, or before its apparent size would be 
very much diminished. There are, however, no sub- 
stances known to us which would produce so much heat 
for so long a time as we know the sun to have been shin- 
ing. Carbon (of which the different kinds of coal are 
forms more or less pure) is one of the most combustible 
substances with which we are acquainted; but if the sun, 
large as he is, were a mass of pure carbon, and were 
burning at a rate sufficient to produce the light and heat 
which he is giving out, he would be wholly consumed in 
five thousand years. It is hardly possible, then, that the 
fires of the great central luminary of our solar system are 
kept up in this way which is so familiar to us. 

A more satisfactory theory of the origin of the solar 
light and heat, and one which, with slight modifications, 
is adopted by the leading scientific men of our time, is 
known as the meteoric theory. It is sometimes spoken of 
as Mayer’s theory, from its author, a German physician, 
who first published it in 1848, 

In an article on the nature of force, in the June num- 
ber of the Journal, we explained that a pound weight 
which has fallen through seven hundred and seventy-two 
feet, will, when its motion is arrested, generate a unit of 
heat, or, in other words, heat enough to raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water one degree. A body falling 
that distance would acquire a velocity of about two 
hundred and twenty-three feet a second. Hence, a pound 
ball moving at the rate of two hundred and twenty-three 
feet a second, will produce a unit of heat when it is 
stopped in its course. We know, moreover, that the 
velocity with which a falling body strikes the ground 
is in proportion to the square root of the height from 
which it falls; that is, in order to double or treble its 
speed, a body must fall from four or nine times the 
height. A pound ball, then, moving at éwice the speed of 


SS 
| two hundred and twenty-three feet a second, will be abl 
to generate four units of heat; one moving with thri 
If, therefore 


we know the weight of a body, and the velocity wi 


this speed, nine units of heat; and so on. 


which it is moving, we can easily calculate how much 
heat will be generated on stopping it. 

Now, the earth is moving in its pathway round the su 
at the rate of more than sixty-eight thousand miles an 
hour, or more than one thousand miles every minute. It 
is also whirling round on its axis every twenty-four 


hours; so that a point on the equator turns more than a 
thousand miles an hour, If its motion were arrested, i 
elements would melt with fervent heat, and most oj 
them would be converted into vapor. If the earth should 
fall into the sun, the heat generated by the shock woul 
be sufficient to keep up the solar light and heat fo: 
ninety-five years. Luckily, we have no reason to fea 
that our planet is in any danger, at least for ages t 
come, of thus contributing to the “waning fires” of the 
King of Day. But that bodies are continually fallin 
into the sun, we have every reason to believe. We know 
that countless swarms of meteors are revolving in spira 
rings around the sun, and that they must eventually be 
drawn into that orb; and, from the velocity with which 
they must strike, it has been shown that they could fall 
in sufficient numbers to generate all the heat and light o 
the sun, without increasing his bulk enough to be de- 
tected, since accurate measures of his diameter were first 
made. 

Such, in brief, is the meteoric theory of the origin of 
solar light and heat. First devised by Mayer, it was 
further developed, in 1854, by Prof. Thomson, who has 
published, in tabular form, the mathematical results of 
his investigations. Of some of these results, Prof. 
Tyndall remarks as follows, in the last edition of his 
lectures on “Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion:”— 

“From the tables published by Prof. Thomson, I extract the 
following interesting data, firstly, with reference to the amount of 
heat equivalent to the rotation of the sun and planets round their 
axes — the amount, that is, which would be generated,. supposing a 
brake applied at the surfaces of the sun and planets until the motion 
of rotation was entirely stopped; secondly, with reference to the 
amount of heat due to the sun’s gravitation —the heat, that is, 


which would be developed by each of the planets in falling into the 
sun. 


Heat of Gravitation equal | Heat of Rotation equal 
to Solar Emission fora to Solar Emission fora — 
PLANETS. period of period of 

Years. Days. Years. Days 
Sun. « oa 116 6 
Mercury . 6 214 ae 15 
Venus 83 227 aS 99 
Earth 94 803 3 81 
Mars. . 12 252 oD 7 
Jupiter 32,240 an 14 144 
Saturn 9,650 2 127 
Uranus . 1,610 71 
Neptune 1,890 me 


“Thus, if the planet Mercury were to strike the sun, the quantity — 
of heat generated would cover the solar emission for nearly seven 
years; while the shock of Jupiter would cover the loss of 82,240 
years. The heat of rotation of the sun and planets, taken together 
would cover the solar emission for 134 years; while the total heat 
of gravitation (that produced by the planets falling into the sun) 
would cover the emission for 45,589 years. 

“‘ Whatever be the ultimate fate of the theory here sketched, it is 
a great thing to be able to state the conditions which certainly would 
produce a sun; to be able to discern in the force of gravity, acting 
upon dark matter, the source from which the starry heavens may 
have been derived; for, whether the sun be produced and his 
emission maintained by the collision of cosmical masses or not, 
there cannot be a doubt as to the competence of the cause assigned 
to produce the effects ascribed to it. Solar light and solar heat lie 
latent in the force which pulls an apple to the ground. The p 
tential energy of gravitation was the original form of all the energy 
in the universe. As surely as the weights of a clock run down to 
their lowest position, from which they can never rise again unless 
fresh energy is communicated to them from some source not yet 
exhausted, 80 surely must planet after planet creep in, age by age, 
towards the sun. When each comes within a few hundred thousand 
miles of his surface, if he is still incandescent, it must be melted 
and driven into vapor by radiant heat. Nor, if he be crusted over, 
and become dark and cool externally, can the doomed planet escape 
its fiery end. If it does not become incandescent, like a shooting 
star, by friction in its passage through his atmosphere, its first erwe 
on his surface must produce a stupendous flash of light and het. 
It may be at once, or it may be after two or three bounds like a 
cannon-shot ricochetting on a surface of earth or yater; the wnole 
mass must be crushed, melted, and evaporated by a crash, generating 
in a moment some thousands of times as much heat as a coal of ti 
same size would produce by burning.” 
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KEROSENE, 


The error must not prevail, that kerosene oil of legal | 


standard will ignite or burn if a lamp containing it is 
broken. Good oil, such as should be used in families, 
will extinguish flame when brought in contact with it. 
Oil heated to the usual point while burning in a lamp 
in the evening, should extinguish a lighted match when 
thrust into it. If the reader is using in his family 
unadulterated kerosene, he may take off the cap of the 


lamp, thrust in a lighted taper; he may turn it out upon 
the floor, and apply flame; and it will not take fire 
or explode. Standard kerosene, such as the law recog- 
nizes, is perfvctly safe. We wish to state and re-state 
this fact, as it would be a great misfortune, especially 
to the poor, to have the erroneous idea prevail, that 
all kerosene is dangerous. <A cheap light is too great a 
blessing to be deprived of through unjust prejudice. It 
is only the wretched adulterated oils, the naphtha fluids, 
that are dangerous. 

We are almost discouraged in our efforts to explain the 
nature of the illuminating fluids, when we find, as we 
have during the past month, a daring, reckless fellow 
travelling through the towns about this city, selling 
The 


discouragement does not arise from the fact that such 


recipes to make a cheap naphtha burning liquid. 


adventurers are numerous, and attempt to deceive the 
people, but that they so easily swcceed in their evil work. 
These frauds are not practised upon the uneducated 
alone, but upon the learned, the intelligent, — those who 
certainly ought not to be ignorant of the simplest facts in 
science. The recipe-peddler alluded to, succeeded in 
filching his dollar from lawyers, clergymen, a judge of a 
police court (who, instead of patronizing him, should 
have issued a warrant for his arrest), and many others 
We have 


reason to think the country is full of these men, and our 


who are reckoned among the educated classes. 


_readers must be on their guard. Not only their own 


lives, but those of their neighbors and friends, are placed 
in jeopardy by these frauds. 

We repeat, at the request of a new subscriber, the test 
for kerosene, as published in the Journal some time ago. 
Takeacommon quart bowl; fill it one third full of boil- 
ing water; now add cold water, a little at a time, until a 
thermometer placed in it indicates a temperature of 110° 
F. A tablespoonful of the oil to be tested may be turned 
into the water, and stirred about with the thermometer. 
Tt will float on top, and it may be touched with a lighted 


match or bit of paper. If it ignites or takes fire, the oil 


is dangerous, and the seller can be prosecuted under the 
United States law. 


J ee ee 
NITROUS OXIDE AS AN ANESTHETIC. 


Nearly a year since, we took occasion to point out the 
errors and absurd statements found in the report of a 
lecture given by Dr. Richardson, of London, before the 
Medical Society of London, upon Nitrous Oxide. These 
absurdities were passing unchallenged through the med- 


ical press of our country, and we were the first to call 


attention to them. Since that time, a change has taken 
place, and the Doctor’s manifest ignorance and presump- 
tion have been freely criticized by the journals. It will 
be remembered that Dr. Richardson asserted that the gas 
in question was an asphyziating agent,—not an anws- 
thetic, —and was a dangerous poison. He represented 
it as peculiarly fatal to the lower animals when respired, 


and, in support of these views, pretended to give the 


_ results of experiments confirming them. Carefully con- 


Alucted experiments bere show that his statements are 


| entirely false, and that he is most inexcusably ignorant 
Dr. 
McQuillen has recently verified the experiments of oth- 


of the nature and properties of nitrous oxide. 
| ers, and presents the results in the Dental Cosmos for 
October. He put rabbits, kittens, and frogs under the 
influence of the gas repeatedly, and not the slightest 
injury resulted. He employed forty gallons in his ex- 
periments upon three or four of the animals, and kept 
them narcotized one or two minutes at a time; and yet, 
they not only recovered, but were lively and well when 
the influence of the gas had passed off. 

Nothing is more apparent than that the views of the 


great men of England, as well as of our own country, 


upon medical and chemical matters, must be submitted 
to careful examination before being fully received and 
adopted. <A great name may be instrumental in dissem- 
inating a great error; and all new views affecting im- 
portant questions, no matter what may be their origin, 
should pass the ordeal of intelligent criticism and 


experiment before being admitted as correct. 


(> ——___— 
LIVING GERMS IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 


The air we breathe, the water we drink, are full of 


spores and organic germs, all of which seem to have a 
purpose to subserve in the economy of things. If any one 
doubts the statements of scientific men regarding the 
presence of these germs, they have only to become 
acquainted with the use of the microscope to convince 
themselves of their entire truthfulness. Separate from 
the bark of the common maple-tree a bit of the adhering 
dry lichen, or moss, as it is called, moisten it with water, 
and place over it aglass slide. The spores or seeds which 
lie dormant, when the lichen is dry, immediately become 
vitalized, and rising into the air are caught upon the 
glass, and with a power of 400 diameters can be seen and 
studied. This simple experiment will illustrate the origin 
and nature of what are called spores, and the air is filled 
with thousands of varieties, arising from as many sources. 

Dr. Smith and Mr. Dancer of Manchester, England, 
have recently been examining the air of that city, and 
have found itloaded with them. The air was first washed 
by shaking it in a bottle with distilled water, and in a drop 
of the water it was reckoned that there were about 250,000 
spores. In the quantity of air respired by a man in ten 
hours, there would be more than thirty-seven and a half 


millions. All these germs, floating in the air, are ready 


to spring into activity, whenever the conditions of growth 
are favorable. The varieties and sources of fungoid 
growths from which the spores arise are wonderful. A 
fungus is known which develops only on the corpses of 
spiders; another, which grows only on the hoofs of 
horses in astate of decomposition. ‘Che isaria has as 
yet been observed only on certain night butterflies; there 
are other species which invade the larve and chrysalides. 
Hooker has discovered a fungus which attains considera- 
ble dimensions (from ten to twelve centimeters), but which 
is found absolutely only on the neck of a certain caterpillar 
in tropical countries. It vegetates on the animal, fructifies 
on it, and the caterpillar buries it with itself in the 
the ground, whence it springs like a funeral plume. 
Still more, a singular vegetable is known, the racodium 
cellare, which has never been found except on the casks 
in wine cellars, and another which lives only on the 
drops of soot which the workmen let fall on the soil of 
mines. ‘ Have the seeds of these vegetables remained 
without use from the origin of the world to the day that 


they found their proper soil? ” 
tl? ee 
{> Phosphorus obtained from bird guano is used for 


tipping lucifer matches in England. 


OGDENSBURG WATER SUPPLY. 


The citizens of Ogdensburg, N.Y., are moving in the 
matter of supplying their city with pure water. There 
are two sources to which attention is particularly turned ; 
one the St. Lawrence River, the other the Oswegatchie 
River, a short distance from the city. Having been em- 
ployed by the city to make analysis of these waters, with 
the view of ascertaining their comparative purity and 
excellence, we have returned the following results, which 
we here present in tabular form: — 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENT WATERS AT OGDENSBURG, MADE 
BY JAMES R, NICHOLS & Co., CHEMISTS, BOSTON, MAss. 


Oswegatchie R. Oswegatchie R. 


St. Lawrence R+ above bam. | At Eel Weir. 
Parts in|Grs. pr. Parts in Gr. per Parts in'Gr. per 
100,000. | gall. ; 100,000. | gall. , 100,000.| gall. 
Total solid impurity. .| 1.1662] 12.6 | .8793 | 9.5 | .8747 | 9.45 
Lime as carb. or bicarb.| .5061 | 5.49 | .2887 | 8.12 | .2887 | 3.12 
Lime as sulphate..... 1092} 1.18 | .0740 8 | .0694 -75 
Magnesia as phos. and 
CArDi eo weseess --| -1157] 1.25 | .0786 85 | .0786 85 
Organic matter...,...| .1878} 2.03 | .3609 | 8.9 | .8609 | 3.9 
Silicate soda & potassa,} .1943| 2.1 | .0518 56 | .0518 56 
ENOVEN cess clanstelees sige trace. | .... | -0185 0185 2 
AAT ratastetets te sod Mnagec Heait Saale wa thiol erehalinra sae 
Chloride sodium...... 0481} .62 | -0027 03 | .0027 03 
(ANIM ONIG saree sajea vale iccaleeys cos | eee see ’ 
Nitrogen as nitrate and} 
nitrites Yao c.e onesie 0027 | .03 | .0087 04 | .0037 04 
Hardness—Clark’s test,| 8 deg. | . 24 deg 2k deg . 
Hardness after boiling,| 6 deg 2 deg 2 deg 


It will be seen, that the Oswegatchie River furnishes 
excellent soft water, well suited to all culinary and do- 
mestic purposes. The St. Lawrence water is remarkably 
clear and sparkling, but it holds a much larger amount 
of inorganic matter, which being made up of lime salts, 
renders it too hard for domestic uses. We presume the 
Oswegatchie will be called upon to quench the thirst of 


the good people of Ogdensburg. 


ed 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

N. T. 8., Syracuse, N. ¥.—‘‘ Will you please inform me and 
many other curious inquirers regaring the probable origin or source 
of the salt-springs which are found in and about this city? If they 
come from dissolvfhg salt-beds, is there not danger of undermining 
the country, and causing it to sink?” 


It is obvious that a vast bed of impure chloride of 
sodium, or rock salt, reposes in the earth beneath your 
city, and that percolating rains from near and distant 
hills reach and gradually dissolve it; and, by hydrostatic 
pressure, it is foreed up to the surface, charged with the 
saline constituents. This salt water is worth more than 
the rock itself; for if you could chisel or blast off the 
rock above ground, it would require to be dissolved to 
remove impurities, and this would be all extra work. 
Through the silent but mighty workings of nature, the 


rock is dissolved and brought to the surface, ready for 


the manipulations of the salt-makers. The second in- 
quiry is of a somewhat startling nature. Is there not 
danger that, by removal of so much solid matter 
immense cavities may be formed below, and en- 
danger the stability of the city and suburbs? It is true, 
a mass of rock salt is removed, every year, equal in size 
with the bulk of the manufactured article. How great is 
this? From the reports of the superintendents in past 
years, we learn that the amount abstracted is increasing 
each year; and during the present, it will reach as high 
as 6,000,000 bushels. 
cubic feet; the yield, therefore, amounts to nearly 
8,000,000 cubic feet. 


form a pyramid 290 feet square and 320 feet high. If 


The statute bushel contains 1.28 
This amount, if piled up, would 
spread out, it would cover, to the depth of 6 feet, 28 acres 


of land. The natural wear upon the rock, through the 


small springs, was comparatively insignificant; but the 


large number of borings made during the last fifty years 
have brought up immense quantities of the great saline 


bed. There can be no question, we think, of the forma- 
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tion of a huge cavity below, filled with salt water; but it 
is probable the depth is so great, the superincumbent 
earth is capable of keeping its position. At any rate, we 
think real-estate owners in that locality will not be likely 
to become so disturbed by the prospects of a collapse, as 
to force their lands upon the market at very ruinous 


prices. 


Mrs, E. G. D., Newark, N.J.—The singular occur- 
rences in your house, which you describe, and which 
created so much alarm, are unquestionably due to elec- 
trical excitation. Within a few years past, several house 
in the city of New York have exhibited electrical phe- 
nomena in a very remarkable degree. For months in 
succession, they have emitted sparks of considerable 
intensity, accompanied by a loud snap. A stranger, 
upon entering one of these electrical houses, in attempt- 
ing to shake hands with the inmates, receives a shock 
which is quite noticeable and somewhat unpleasant. 
Ladies, in attempting to kiss each other, are saluted by 
a spark. A spark is perceived whenever the hand is 
brought near to the knob of a door, the gilded frame of a 
mirror, the gas-pipes, or any metallic body, especially 
when this body communicates freely with the earth. In 
one house, a child, in taking hold of the kuob of a door, 
received so severe a shock that it ran off in great fright. 
The lady of the house, in approaching the speaking tube 
to give orders to the servants, received a very unpleasant 
shock in the mouth, and was very much annoyed by the 
electricity, until she learned first to touch the tube with 
her finger. In passing from one parlor to the other, if 
she chanced to step upon the brass plate which served as 
a slide for the folding-doors, she received an unpleasant 
shock in the foot. When she touched her finger to the 
chandelier (the room was lighted with gas by a chande- 
lier suspended from the ceiling), there appeared a bril- 
liant spark and a snap. In many houses the phenomena 
have been so remarkable as to occasion general surprise, 
and almost alarm. The electricity is probably created 
by the friction of the shoes of the inmates upon the 
carpets. If the carpets are all wool, and very heavy and 
dry, the house close and hot, sparks and slight reports 
come from persons scuffling over them. In winter, this 
phenomenon is more likely to occur than at other sea- 
sons. There is nothing in the occurrences which should 


create alarm. 


M. C. — “‘ What is the process of curing sheepskins, etc., with: the 
wool on?”? 


First wash the wool thoroughly with soap and warm 
water, until all dirt and grease is removed; then either 

First, immerse it for three or four weeks in the hand- 
ling vat of a tanyard; second, sew it up in the shape of 
a bag, with the wool outside; cram it full of tan bark, 
pour in as much water as it will hold, and hang it up for 
two or three weeks; or, third, lay it upon the floor, flesh 
side up, and plaster it over, half an inch thick, with a 
composition of one half salt and one half alum, both 
finely pulverized; double it over and let it stay three 
weeks. The first two processes will stain the wool some- 
what; the last will leave it beautifully white and clean. 


B. W. K.—‘“Can you tell me how to reduce hair to a state 
suitable for manure??? 


Hair resists decay more powerfully than any other 
organic substance known. It has been found in a perfect 
state after lying in tombs or graves for centuries. We 
know of no better way than to incorporate it with your 
compost heap, and let it undergo fermentation through 
the winter. 


J. 8. C.—‘*Can I use with safety and advantage, as a fertilizer, 
the marble-dust, whiting, carbonate of soda, etc., which has been 
employed in obtaining gas for soda fountains, mixed, of course, with 
oil vitriol ? ” 


First, ascertain which predominates — the carbonate of 
soda, or the sulphuric acid. If the former, mix it with 
your compost heap; if the latter, mixed with ground raw 


bones, it makes a most valuable fertilizer. 


D. M.—‘‘1. Would logwood {after boiling) be beneficial, applied 
to heavy clay land? 2. Would any benefit result from the applica- 
tion of the refuse of chloride of lime to land?” : 

1. No more than any other sawdust. 2. No more than 


common marl. 


A. K.— ‘‘ How can I make a good rubber cement that will adhere 
to cloth, leather, or rubber? I have tried benzine, and find it does 
not work.” 


We think your benzine was made from petroleum. 
You should have taken that made from coal-tar. In case 
that fails, try chloroform. 

L. 0. H.— “‘ What power has your petite microscope ?”” 

The one at seventy-five cents, twenty diameters; that 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents, forty diameters. 


8. A. D. —*‘ Please inform me what will remove white paint from 
broadcloth.’’ 


Coal naphtha or benzine. 


L. D.— “‘ What will remove stains of iron rust from marble? 
What will erase ink-spots from marble ? ” 


An aqueous solution of oxalic acid. 


F. R. G., St. Joseph.— ‘Can you give me a recipe for indelible 
ink to be used with a stencil plate?” 


Nitrate of silver ground up with India ink. 
Yas. — ‘‘ What is the best study light and study lamp?” 
Kerosene in a German student lamp. 
pe, SANE 
Rev. Mr. Mitzurn, the well-known blind preacher, 
has hopes of recovering his sight. He is under the care 
of Prof. Von Greefe, at Berlin. 


{> A gentleman of high scientific attainments, a res- 
ident of one of our large cities, in a note ordering two 
full volumes of the Journal to be sent to him, remarks as 
follows: — 


“The practical character of the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
pleases the members of my family ; and the only regret expressed is, 
that there is not more of tt, Sillimaws Journal, the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, etc., are just glanced at when received ; 
but your Journal is read.” 


aMedicine wid Pharmacy. 


STUTTERING OR STAMMERING. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : — 

The most common case of stuttering is not, as has 
been almost universally believed, where the individual 
has a difficulty in respect to some particular letter or ar- 
ticulation, by the disobedience to the will or power of 
association, of the parts of the mouth which should form 
it, but where the spasmodic interruption occurs alto- 
gether behind or beyond the mouth; viz., in the glottis, 
so as to affect all the articulations equally. 

To a person ignorant of anatomy, and therefore know- 
ing not what or where the glottis is, it may be sufficient 
explanation to say, that it is the slit or narrow opening at 
the top of the windpipe, by which the air passes to and 
from the lungs, being situated just behind the root of 
the tongue. 

It is that which is felt to close suddenly in hiccup, ar- 
resting the ingress of air, and that which closes to prevent 
the egress of air from the chest of a person lifting a 
heavy weight or making any straining exertion; it is 
that also, by the repeated shutting of which, a person di- 
vides the sound in pronouncing several times in distinct 
and rapid succession, any vowel, as 0, 0, 0,0. Now, the 
glottis, during common speech need never be closed, and 
a stutterer is instantly cured, if, by having his attention 
properly directed to it, he can keep it open. Had the 
edges or thin lips of the glottis been visible, like the ex- 
ternal lips of the mouth, the nature of stuttering would 
not so long have remained a mystery, and the effort 
necessary to the cure would have forced itself upon the 
attention of the most careless observer; but because hid- 
den,—and professional men had not detected in how far 
they were concerned, and the patient himself had only a 
vague feeling of some difficulty, which, after straining, 
grimace, gesticulation, and sometimes almost general 


convulsion of the body, gave way,—the uncertainty with 
respect to the subject has remained. Even many per- 
sons who by attention and much labor had overcome the 
defeet in themselves, as Demosthenes did, have not been 
able to describe to others the nature of their efforts, so as 
to insure imitation; and I doubt very much whether the 
quacks who have succeeded in relieving many cases, but 
in many also have failed, or given only temporary relief, 
really understood what precise end in the action of the 
organs their imperfect directions were accomplishing. 

Now a stutterer, understanding of anatomy only what 
is stated above, will comprehend what he is to aim at, by 
being farther told, that when any sound is continuing, as 
when he is humming a single note or a tune, the glottis 
is necessarily open, and therefore, that when he chooses 
to begin pronouncing or droning any simple sound, as 
the e of the English word berry (to do which at once no 
stutterer has difficulty), he thereby opens the glottis, and 
renders the pronunciation of any other sound easy. If 
then, in speaking or reading, he joins his words together, 
as if each phrase formed but one long word, or nearly as 
a person joins them in singing (and this may be done 
without its being at all noted as a peculiarity of speech, 
for all persons do it more or less in their ordinary con- 
versation), the voice never stops, the glottis never 
closes, and there is of course no stutter. 

Ihave given this explanation or lesson, with an ex- 
ample, to a person who before would have required half 
an hour to read a page, but who immediately afterwards 
read it almost as smoothly as was possible for any one to 
do; and who then, on transferring the lesson to the speech, 
by continued practice and attention, obtained the same 
facility with respect to it. There are many persons not 
accounted peculiar in their speech, who, in seeking words 
to express themselves, often rest long between them on 
the simple sound of e mentioned above, saying, for in- 
stance, hesitatingly, ‘ele... . thinke .... you 
may,”—the sound never ceasing until the end of the 
phrase, however long the person may require to pro- 
nounce it. Now, a stutterer, who, to open his glottis at 
the beginning of a phrase, or to open it in the middle 
after any interruption, uses such a sound, would not 
even at first be more remarkable than a drawling speak- 
er, and he would only require to drawl for a little while, 
until practice facilitated his command of the other sounds. 
Although producing the simple sound which we call the 


e of berry, or of the French words de or que, is a means of 


opening the glottis, which by stutterers is found very gen- 
erally to answer, there are many cases in which other 
means are more suitable, as the intelligent preceptor soon. 
discovers. 

Were it possible to divide the nerves of the muscles 
which close the glottis, without at the same time de- 
stroying the faculty of producing voice, such an opera- 
tion would be the most immediate and certain cure of 
stuttering; and the loss of the faculty of closing the 
glottis would be of no moment. 

The view given above of the nature of stuttering and 
its cure, explains the following facts, which to many per-- 
sons have hitherto appeared extraordinary. Stutterers 
often can sing well, and without the least interruption, — 
for the tune being continued, the glottis does not close. 
Many stutterers also can read poetry well, or any declama- 
tory composition, in which the uninterrupted tone is 
almost. as remarkable as in singing. 

The cause of stuttering being so simple as above de- 
scribed, one rule given and explained may, in certain 
cases, instantly cure the defect, however aggravated, as 
has been observed in not a few instances. And this 
explains also why an ignorant pretender may occasion- 
ally succeed in curing, by giving a rule of which he 
knows not the reason, and which he cannot modify to 
the peculiarities of other cases. The same view of the 
subject explains why the speech of a stutterer has been 
correctly compared to the escape of liquid from a bottle 
with a long narrow neck, coming “either as a hurried 
gush or not at all;” for when the glottis is once opened, 
and the stutterer feels that he has the power of utter- 
ance, he is glad to hurry out as many words as he can 
before the interruption again occurs. 


Should my future experience enable me to simplify, or ; 


render more complete, the views of the nature and cure 
of stuttering which I have given above, so as to facilitate 
the cure in every variety of case, I will not fail to pub- 
lish my remarks. D. J. Lyster, M.D. 
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CARBOLIC ACID IN TONSILLITIS. 
BetueEt, Ky., Oct. 31, 1868. 
Dr. Nicnots:—I read with pleasure, in the last num- 
ber of the Journal, your remarks upon carbolic, acid and 
its therapeutic applications. Judging from its chemical 
aature, I concluded, some time ago, to test its value in 
angina, tonsillitis, and other affections of the mouth and 
throat. I found it very beneficial. I was recently applied 
to by a gentleman suffering from severe mercurial 
stomatitis; and as a mouth-wash, I never found its 
auperior. The unpleasant fetor was at once destroyed, 
and the entire ulcerative process checked. With a desire 
to benefit all, through the pages of the Journal, I 
concluded to forward this note. 
With sentiments of high regard, I remain, 
Yours truly, J. L. Ricwarpson, M.D. 
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QUININE MIXTURE. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry: — 

I wish to give to your readers ihe following formula, 
which I have used very satisfactorily for the last two or 
three years, viz.:— 


R Sulphate quinine <.. ic hcccccs cece csc ene grs. xx 
Tannic acid. ......ccessersvccees Seuldese cae grs. x. 
COMP SPtS-MAVODAOT, csisciscsicigess ssicescsjdl. 4 1 
ROUDK Tess cele s 4's makutatie’s clsiasieiciettvals oie Saisie 3 
White SUgar.. sc cccsveceescccsssvesscsevecnce q.3. 
Mix. 


By this combination the bitter taste of quinine is neu- 
%ralized by the acid, while its medicinal character is not 
in the least impaired. Even children make no objection 
to taking it, so far as taste is concerned. The dose can 
de regulated by the amount of quinine the physician may 
wish to give in a given time. In intermittents and re- 
mittents, I generally give to an adult the above amount 
between each paroxysm, divided into three doses and 


given every two or three hours. 
L. D. McKinzey, M.D. 
#. Metrose, Monroe Co., Io. 
Noy. 3, 1868. 
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CARBOLIC ACID IN CONJUNCTIVITIS AND 
DIARRHGA. 


Dr. Ten Brook, of Paris, Illinois, has been using car- 
bolic acid in obstinate cases of conjunctivitis, both acute 
and chronic. He writes to the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, that its action was prompt and comparatively 
painless. 

Dr. Fergus, in the British Medical Journal, describes a 
case in which he gave carbolic acid for excessive diar- 
zhea. The patient was a child not two years old, suffer- 
ing from an attack of fever of the enteric type. The 
form used was the crystallized acid dissolved in a little 
sugar and water, commencing with doses of a half grain, 
afterward increased to two thirds grain every three hours. 
The diarrhea was checked in less than two days, and the 
patient recovered. Two older children were attacked, 
but a prompt treatment with the acid cured them at once. 
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SUN-BATHS 


Oost nothing, and are the most refreshing, life-giving 
baths that one can take, whether sick or well. Every 
fiousekeeper knows the necessity of giving her woolens 
the benefit of the sun, from time to time, and especially 
after a long rainy season or a long absence of the sun. 
Many will think of the injury their clothes are liable to 
from dampness, who will never reflect, that an occasional 
exposure of their own bodies to the sunlight is equally 
aecessary to their own health, 

The sun-baths cost nothing, and that is a misfortune, 
for people are still deluded with the idea that those things 
only can be good or useful which cost money, and they 
will cheerfully pay away their dollars for Turkish and 
Russian Baths, when they could get any number of sun- 
baths, which would be far more beneficial to them, for 
aothing. 

Let it not be forgotten, that three of God’s most benefi- 
cent gifts to man—three things the most necessary to 
good health — sunlight, fresh air and water are free to 
all; you can have them in abundance, without money 
and without price, if you will. If you would enjoy good 
health, then see to it that you are supplied with pure air 
to breathe all the time; that you bathe for an hour or so 
in the sun-light; and that you quench your thirst with no 
other fluid than water. 
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In regard to stn-baths, let any invalic. 
and who has been housed for some time, cat 
sional walk in the sun, if it should be only on the piaz® 
and observe the effect. In our opinion, he will find it the 
most healthful bath he has ever taken. 

Sleeping-rooms should be selected in such parts of the 
house as have the most benefit from the rays of the sun; 
the bed and bedclothes should be thoroughly aired and 
kept in the sun as long as possible every duy. Many of 
the sleeping-rooms in our hotels are so situated as never 
to feel the influence of the sun’s rays, and those who 
occupy such rooms for any length of time, are simply 
committing suicide. We have in mind, now, a large 
hotel in the vicinity of New York city, where not less 
than two hundred persons are usually located for the 
winter, in which a large proportion of the bedrooms are 
in the centre of the building, into which the sunlight 
never penetrates. As a corollary, the doctors’ gigs are 
seen standing before the house at all hours of the day. 

The Italians have a proverb, which says, ‘‘ Dove non 
entrar il sole deve andar il medico ;”’* and with them, the 
first point to be considered in the selection of a house, is: 
What is its exposure to the sun? and they are careful to 
locate their sleeping-rooms on the side of the house where 
there will be the most sun. 

Again: too many houses in most of our cities, and very 
many in country villages, are completely buried from the 
sun by shade-trees. Elegant establishments, these houses, 
whose occupants can command every luxury within the 
reach of wealth; saloons into which rank, beauty and 
fashion are welcomed, but from which the sunlight of 
heaven is totally excluded by shade-trees! 

At the risk of being denounced as an iconoclast, we 
would lay the axe to the root of at least two thirds of the 
shade-trees which surround our houses and line our 
streets. — Jour. of Health. 
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Removing AMALGAM.—Dr. J. Payne writes to the 
Am. Jour. of Dental Science, that, in removing old 
amalgam fillings, he finds it a saving of much time and 
labor to first soften the amalgam by the addition of a 
little fresh mercury. A portion of quicksilver is taken 
up on the point of a piece of silver wire, and brought in 
contact with the plug. Having a stronger aflinity for the 
amalgam than for silver, it immediately leaves the wire, 
and incorporates itself with the plug, which, in a few 
minutes, it reduces to as soft a state as when first made. 
The instrument should be well scoured after using, to 
prevent the silver from oxidizing. 
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RELATIVE Mortanity From SMALL-Pox. — Thirty 
years before vaccination was introduced into England, 
the mortality from small-pox was 3,000 to the million of 
population ; now it is only 171 to the million. The mor- 
tality in the small-pox hospital is ascertained to be, in 
non-vaccinated cases, 37 per cent; while that of the vac- 
cinated was only 64 per cent. It seems, that in the great 
majority of instances, to have been vaccinated renders 
one proof against the contagion, as though one had passed 
through the original disease itself. 
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POISONING BY ABSORPTION OF CARrBoLIc AciD.—E. 
S. Machin, Esq. (British Med. Jour.) refers to three cases 
of itch where the parts were dressed with carbolic acid 
and symptoms of poisoning ensued, consisting of smart- 
ing pain at the point of application, headache, and coma. 
Two of the patients actually died, and the third was only 
rallied with considerable difficulty. The acid used was 
that known as Calvert’s, and about six ounces were em- 
ployed upon the three cases.—Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Tur PROTOXIDE OF AZOTE is being employed as an 
anmsthetic by Dr. Seymour in the extraction of teeth» 
producing complete insensibility in two minutes. It is 
said to be perfectly innocuous, and to be respired without 
difficulty or repulsion.— La France Medicale. 
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In InpuRATED Hemorruorps, M. Hillairet employs 
suppositories containing one tenth part of iodoform. In 
a few days the hemorrhoids soften and wtiher. 


ne 


* Where the sun does not enter the doctor must. 


URE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


, L.C. P.L., writes to the Medical Press 
, that he has tested with most gratifying 
efficacy of valerian, in the form of a bath, in 
arresting the most violent attacks of acute rheumatism. 

The bath is made by gently boiling one pound of vale- 
rian root for a quarter of an hour in one gallon of water, 
straining, and adding the strained liquid to about twenty 
gallons of water in an ordinary bath-tub. The tempera- 
ture should be about ninety-eight degrees, and the time 
of immersion from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
After coming out of the bath, the patient should be 
rubbed till completely dry. If the inflammation continuo 
in any of the joints, apply poultices made of linseed meal, 
wet up with a strong decoction of valerian root. 

ee 

TURPENTINE AS AN ANTIDOTE TO PHospHoRvUS.—Tho 
Archives Gén de Médecine calls attention to the custom of 
the workmen in a match factory at Stafford, who apply 
phosphorus to the matches, of carrying on their breasta 
tin cup, containing essence of turpentine. ‘his precau- 
tion is said to be sufficient to prevent any ill effects from 
the action of the phosphorus. It was previously known 
that the vapor of turpentine prevents the ignition and 
even the phosphorescence of phosphorus, but the practical 
application of this knowledge is not so generally adopted 
as it should be.—Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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STARVATION OF INFANTS, 

It is very certain that infants other than those design- 
edly starved to death, suffer from au insufficient supply of 
nutriment, and often die in consequence of withholding 
a proper amount of food, by kind but ignorant mothers 


and nurses. Modern mothers, from some reason, have 


but imperfect development of those functions upon which 
their offspring are expected to depend for nourishment 
during the tender period of infancy. Nearly or quite one 
half the children born, need other support than that ob- 
tained at the maternal fountain, and physicians and nurses 
cannot be too careful or vigilant in regard to this matter. 
Cow’s milk, as furnished through ordinary sources of 
supply, is not pure and reliable, and if it were, cream 
properly diluted is usually better; cream mixed with 
thin arrowroot, is most excellent food for infants, and 
they thrive upon it wonderfully. 

Our object in introducing this subject is, to call atten- 
tion to some sensible views found in an article con- 
tributed by Dr. Hiram Corson, of Montgomery County, 
Pa., to the Transactions of the State Medical Society of 


Pennsylvania. Dr. Corson is of the opinion that a ma- 


jority of infants fed by hand are underfed, and their milk 
given far too dilute. 


“ Thirty-two years ago it became necessary to rear his 
own child by hand, and then he discovered how ignorant 
he had been in relation to the quantity of food necessary 
for an infant, and was also able to observe the effect of an 
insufficient amount of food. Subsequent observations, 
continued through those many years, have convinced him 
that there is not more than one woman in five or ten who 
knows what amount of milk a child should have. Nor is 
there one physician in very many who can tell the 
mother or nurse what quantity it will need in twenty 
four hours. He has repeatedly questioned mothers, 
nurses, and physicians, and it has been rarely that they 
ever approximated the truth; guessing, as they did, from 
a teacupful or less, up to a half-pint or more, of one half 
to two thirds water, and one half to one third milk. 

“Now, scarcely any child of one month will be satisfied 
with one pintof pure milk daily; many will take a quart; 
the average is between the two. It needs from twenty- 
four to thirty-two ounces of milk daily, and will starve 
on three half-pints of fluid, two thirds of which are 
water; for then it will only get eight ounces of milk per 
day. Such-an underfed child will be hungry, peevish, 
fretful; will moan, start in its sleep; look pale, have an 
acid stomach, be colicky, be cousidered sick, be dosed 
with medicine, for the food is still insufficient in quantity 
and defective in quality, and will finally die. Thousands 
upon thousands of infants suffer thus daily, both in the 
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country as well as in the cities. It is not 
see children who have thus been dosed an 
weeks, have their diet still farther reduced b 
physician, who fears that the babe’s stomach is 
to bear much food. Such a babe becomes thin, pale, sad 
looking, moans much, and its mother becomes wearied 
out with it. If the weather is warm diarrhea may set 
in; in cold weather it may be very costive. Sometimes 
it looks blue, as in cyanotis, and its face is always shriv- 
elled, and its arms and legs thin; next it will break out 
in sores over its arms, face and legs, and its blood is sup- 
posed to be impure. But it is merely starving slowly; 
and its blood is only thin and scanty. 

“Tn other cases it may be supposed to have disease of 
the heart. But its little, pinched up old face, with the 
fat all gone, and the attenuated muscles, standing out 
like strings when it cries or whines, will satisfy the ob- 
serving physician that the child is starving. It gets only 
one or two teacupfuls of half milk and half water a day, 
when it ought to have more thana pint of pure milk, and 
over a quart a day, if it could take it, although it is only 
two months old. 

“Cases of bowel complaint caused by water and milk 
should not be treated with medicine; merely give the 
babe as much good milk as it can take, and it will soon be 
well. But there is great difficulty here, for the mothers 
are generally impressed with the idea that cow’s milk is 
very strong, even when they are giving this miserable 
sloppy water and milk mixture. Suppose that, instead 
of using half or a whole pint of this miserable stuff, the 
mother should give her babe even a whole quart daily ; 
even then her child will be most wretchedly starved. It 
continues to be weak and pale, and be sick and puny; 
restless, both by day and night, wearing its mother out 
with its misery. If its condition is attributed to disease, 
and medicine is given, its fate will be sealed. Vomiting 
is apt to set in, and cold water is withheld, from fear of 
weakening the stomach; but little children not only need 
plenty of good food, but also a little cold water occasion- 
ally. 

“These cases are still more difficult to understand and 
treat if the mother nurses her child in part, and feeds it 
also. It will generally be found that the babe gets little 
or nothing from the maternal fount, and then is kept on 
very low diet, from fear of surfeiting it. It will become 
sickly, puny, break out in sores, and become scorbutic. 

“The major part of the colic, crying, and restlessness of 
new born babes, for the first few days or weeks of their 
lives, comes from starvation. Cream and water will cure 
them far quicker than catnip, or aniseed, or chamomilla 
tea, or carminatives, or anodynes of any kind. 


“Corson feels quite certain that it is almost as easy to 
raise children by hand, if they have an abundant supply 
of good, undiluted cow’s milk, as it is by the breast. But 
the bottle should always be used instead of the spoon; 
and as much milk may be given as the child can take, 
and as often as it wants it, provided it is always made as 
warm as breast milk. To accomplish this it is only 
necessary to put two tablespoonfuls of boiling water to 
a pint of cool milk, and sweeten it moderately. A 
healthy child, one month old, will take nearly two pints 
in twenty-four hours; and some children, between one 
and two months old, will take more than a quart. 

“Tt is not only flabby and flaccid breasts which give but 
little milk, but it frequently happens that stout women, 
with very large, fat breasts, have no milk at all. It is 
easy enongh to notice the error when the little hungry 
creature is scen tugging at flaccid, milkless breasts, but it 
is far more difficult to detect the sham when it is seen 
struggling with a mountain of fat and flesh. 

“Tt is not merely the children of the poor who are thus 
starved. Who has not seen the poor little emaciated 
child of the rich, dragged about in its superb little wagon, 
or lying on the nurse’s lap as the large carriage rolled 
along, to give it an airing, by direction of the physician, 
under whose very precise orders it had been fed only 
every four hours, on two thirds waterand one third milk. 
Day after day, and week after week, he has visited and 
prescribed, not for the starvation, but for debility, colics, 
sourness of stomach, irregular or disordered bowels. 
Under the impression that the child’s stomach was weak, 
he has still further reduced its nourishment, and given it 
lime, or mint-water, chalk, bismuth, anodyne, etc. This 
ts starvation in the midst of plenty — starvation by pre- 
scription, 
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For the convenience of physicians and small dealers, we present below prices of our chemical products, 
in small quantities, such as are often wanted. 
large quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 
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R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
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For prices in packages, or in 
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Order to accompany the order, 


Acid, ACOUG. ctr oalasiscals 5lb. bots. 30, Ib. $0.36 
ve elec Shiveit eos G8.V.8,0z. 15 
s - Be - -g.8.b.19, ib. 1.75 
EE BGNEOICs auiseteist cists soho stie eae 38 
* Carbolic, Solution. ...¢.b.1], 1b. 75 
~2 Uy ” Crystals, GP. ..¥. 8,0z. .26 
ES Ree As phials, g-s.b. 8 oz.  .60 
© Citric. e.b.12 1.80 
“Gallic. Ib. 4.75 
+ Soo et ele eleteieieicinls'p ovee @.¥.6, 02. | .o4 
‘( Hydrosulphuric......¢.v.11, Ib. 1.00 
‘¢ Hypophosphorus....... c.v.4,0z. .80 
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OO 0 ee eea Cont Lisl Nett C.Y. 4, oz, 5 
ef Nitrate, pure, C. P. ‘bulk, Ib. 85 
Bf Spirits......5 Ib. €.b.25, Ib. .65 
L a Uden Lib. 11,tb. 65 
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Ammonium, Bromide (c. b. 15, lb. 
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Gold, Chloride. , 

‘« " Chloride 


’ 


-15 grain bots 30, pe 
and Sodium, 
rs gr. bot 30, doz. 
*¢  Chlor. & Sod. ...-40z. v. 30, 0%. 
Granville’s Lotion . “e! s.lb. bots. 19. lb. 
Hoffman’s Anodyne, 34 Ib. bots , 


¢.s.b. 30, Tb. 

RE = Lib cb: 11, 

os Officinal U.S.P.in 11b bots. 

eb 15, lb. 
Hy pophosphite Tron, 1 oz. phs., cv. 4, 
Lime, c.v. 4, 

WY Man es c.y. 4, 

oh Potassa, ‘‘ au as 

“ Soda, “ vy. 4, 
Infusum Opii Deodoratum, 1 lb. 1b, tb. 
. per doz. 

a“ “ “ce LI per gro. 
Todide of Lime sipswai op mules b.20, lb. 
@sv 10; Oz. 


Todide of Sodium, doz. bs » cv 4, oz. 
Todide of Sulphur . 8.v. 8, OZ. 
Iodine, resublimed ......... ab 20, lb. 
Iodoform, $0z plain ‘phs 2.8. ‘p.Bea’ oz. 
Iron Ammoniuted Citr ate, band i su- 
perior, in] lb bots ....... b. 15 
Iron Ammoniated Citrate, in e 02. 
PHIRGF Moores Sanieellore Meir f c.v. 4 
Iron ied ihe 2 readily soluble, in 
w.b. 1b, 
Iron Gun ate, readily soluble, in 
don. philalay s. sarc stis anew c.v. 4, 
Iron Citrate and Quinine, per lb. 
w.b 15, 
per oz., c.v. 4, 
Quinine and Strych., v. 4, 
and Manganese . We 4, 
“ “by Hydrogen......... ob 1, lb. 
‘““ Hydrated Sesquioxide, ¢.b. ‘lite lb. 
“  Hydrocyanate, in 1 oz. phials, 


“ “ “ce 
ce “cc 
“cc “ 


c.v.4, oz. 

‘«  Todide, 1 oz. phials,...g.s.y. 8, OZ. 
“ Muriate, Tinct., 5 lb bots., 

cb 30, lb. 

Hh ae 1b. bots. 11, 

Foch Nitrate’ «ict hataistenieeisrente c b.15, Ib. 
“«  Perchloride, dry, 1 oz. phials, 

g.8.v.8, 07. 

“«  Perchloride, solution ...¢.5 b. ll 


we Perchloride, solution, "86° B, : 


c.8. nn, Ib. 
SP o-Pernitratesveahceraaters c b.ll, lb. 
“«  Persulphate, Mon’s Styp , sol. 
1 Ib. bots. 10, 
‘¢  Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
1 072. phials, doz. 
ee Mon’s Styp., pow- 
doz 


der, 1 oz phials s Nigheataieie 92 

ee Phosphate pe eiaig gia c.b 14, Ib. 

‘«  Protocarb., pure precipitate, 
c.b.14, Ib. 
ee ef “« Saccharine, 1 Ib bots. 
e.b. 14, 

‘«  Pyrophosphate, in scales, sol- 
TUDO ss rajais sietalae otha ev 4, oz. 
ft Pyrophos. , in scales .w.b. 15, Ib. 
= it bo tr Ree «+.per Ib. 


“a ce 
“ce “ 


Elixir & Bark, per lb. 
Elixir & Mang. , 14, lb. 


fc” ‘Sulphuret.+......../.. c bu, lb. 
er Syrup Tod. »iib. . bts. 68 8 x 15, lb. 
i b.11) lb. 
* Tart. et potas vite 

A Ib Motes ho w.b.15, Ib. 
“Tart. et Potassa, plates, 

1 oz phials......... cv. 4, 02. 


Iron Citrate and Strychnia, 
T 0a; phialss cde. cs 
Tron, Elixir Bark, ana Ralitiog 
Protoxide, (per doz. $10 00} per bot. 
Iron, Protoz., Solu., (per doz 10.00) 


per bot. 

Lead, Acetate, chem. pure ..c.b.11, Ib. 

sf “Iodide, Loz phials...... cv 4, oz, 
“Sub. Acetate, Sol. (Goulard’s 

Extract) -.ce.see. ¢.b.11, Ib. 

Lime, Carbolate, bxs ‘holding 0 Ibs. ea. 

25 Ibs. ea. 

Ef 2 g 100 Ibs. ea. 

“ “ce 


in bulk, by cask or ton, 
‘© Torsford’s Sulphite, in car- 
TOMS. ...000. YO, taies 5 4dr. 


$1.50 


Be oH 
88s 


S38 5 


poe 


1.80 


=e Ae 


iy 


Bank Draft or P.O. Money- 


Lime, Horsford’s hagas in car- 
BOWS, ine alee dares sees per gro. 
Alagnesia, tea Ain: v & box)...doz. $4.25, 
Fluid..... «»spt. bot., doz. 3.50 
2 Carbolate .....2.8.¥ 10, oz. 48 
Magnesia, Sol. _ Litrate, w.g.-b. 20; Ib. 1.75 
sicie ee «es. doz. 8.00 
Mang., Black Oxide, pur. ....c.v.4,0z. .80 
Mercury, Biniodide, 1 oz. phials, 
c.v.4,02z. .60 
. Protoiodide, 1 oz. phials, 
¢e y.4, 60 
Narceine, 10 grain ues nae cen eae a. 8.90. 
Oil of Cubebs......... .¢.b.11, b. 5.50 
Paper, Litmus ... , doz. 90 
“ " Tumeric. "doz, .90 
Pepsing, Pure... s eereyen eiccavainces +.0Z. 6.50 - 
2 VLU P mats cicicterse ere oeoeesdOZ. 21 00 
oe Wine, in wine bots. .....doz. 36.00 
Piperingyycnierpatie eocceessC-¥.4, 02. 2.00 m 
Platinum, Chloride. .... « .gs.v.10, oz. 1.50 
Potassa, ‘Acetate. ....+-+ ..¢ b.16, Ib. 1.10 
Carbolate . + 2.8.7. 10, oz. _ 48, 
“Chior. , chem. pure, ° Me 20, Ib. 1.10 
< Liquor Lisivewicialniaetm Cs b.1l, lb. .18 
J Permanganate, crys., ey Yv. 4, oz. .60 
se sol., lb. 75 
es Sulphuret, 1 1b. ee e.b.11, Ib. .36 
ae Yellow Chromate, Neut,, 
bots. 15, 1b. .84 
Potassium, Bromide oa veisteee Cale 4 02. «23 
eeeeee 15, Ib. 3800 
ce C niaiad? spleis Gel 20; Ib. 1.20 
Ue TOdide: .fv,s:¢0'eisis a0 c.b 15, lb. 6.0 
Propylamin, 1 oz. and } oz. phials, oz. 27 
Protemme nents cay toe 33 i Zz. phials, oz. 2.7. 
Santonine, o.cs.ccarees seisas Covi Oh. Uae 
Soda, Bisulphite, Liquor ll,lb. 65 
© "Chloride, Liquid ........... gall. .00 
re ee ae Sains <C:DLLL, pt.) weer 
Silver, Bromide ............-€.V.4, 02. 2.75 
ft (Chloride <4 aecmet © tse CV 245/02. = Laps 
“«  Cyanide..... SaeeSesseCeViesOZe aris 
SC" “VOGIGG = via wtraeisiow art ache COW Otis) eI Ds 
tt Oxide.” sawacdes os « cas c.v.4, oz. 2.10 
Spirits Lavendersrgecsieesss\: c.bll,Ib.  .84 
iy Compound. .e.b. sii Ib.  .96 
“Chloroform, U.8.P...¢.b. 11, Yb. 1.25 
0/0). ROGEIMAIV ee hieteteasigie ie © b.ll, Ib. 84 
Stry chnine, Solu., Fleming’s . 4.0z.v. .48 
Valerianate . .g 8.v.8, 0z. 6.00 
i) Blixir.....doz. 5.00 
Styptic Colloid. . .Joz.g.s.v. doz 5.59 
“ & Creosote . -loz gs.y. doz. 6.00 
“ & Carb. Acid, loz.g.s.v. doz 600 
“  & Quinine ...loz.g s.v. doz. 7.00 
“ & Iodine ..,.lozg.s.v. doz. 6.00 
“ & Bich Mer loz.g.s.v. doz. 6.06 
“ _ & Morphine ..loz g 8. Me ery 7.00 
Sugar of Milk, C P........... b.18, .85 
Syrup of Hypophosphites, Come. ay 
doz. 10.00 
Syrup of Citrate Iron, aictcem at» « xCawAD,.. 1.00 
Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda (Churchill’s)....... doz. 10.00 
‘¢ Hypophosphite Manganese...!b. 1.20 
‘¢ Hypophosphite of Iron...... lb. .90 
ue LD of Iron & Quin. lb. 1.20 
if: ae of Iron & Mang. |b. 1.20 
‘¢  Todide of Tron and we ie says lb. 1.20 
Fe 4 Lime... siwlD. . .8b. 
o U4 Starch.........¢.b.15, 1.10 
oes MELDING 'Sacevamicl bie coves cer CDi, ib. 1:20 
oF: Phosphates). iides.. keene Boerit 85 
“« Phosphate Iron. Quinine, and 
Str, chnine (doz. 6 50. s.bts.)Ib. 1.75 
‘“«  Protoxide Iron with lodide of 
TAMG (66. oytcts.« ciel tape 85 
“ Protoxide Iron ‘With Todide of , 
Potassa :atais vo, dcldeele slelels fie Ib. 96: 
** Protoxide of Tron with Qui- 
NINGiy sistas bee von LD eR 
re ae of Iron with Rhei and 
miei oa site area b. 90 
HL Deeitiae “of Iron 1 Ib. bots. Ib,  .85 
‘¢  Superphos. of Iron, 1 1b. bots. Ib. 85 
Tin, Solution, Muriate ....c.sb11, lb. .25 
x. Muriate, ¢ s.b. nh Ib. 25 
Valersmate Ammonia’ Elixir’ 
(c.b.15. lb 1.75) doz. 4.00 
Ve Glerieuee Ammonia and Qui- 
Ber . 402. v. doz. 7.00 
Zine, Chioride, ‘ary, 1 ‘oz. phials, 
g.8b.8,0z. .18 
ae bo Solution, medicinal. 
bot. 151b. 26. 
oc “ “ commer. 
Bib. 18 
66, Tannate. sii. cuaeles 0.8.7.4) Ox. 1.00: 
“  Valerianate, } oz. phs., ¢.v. 4, oz. 1.38 
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Local Anzesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


Will be sent by mail, 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


TH 


BI Ry. 


71 


postpaid, on application, 


A PAMPHLET 


Containing two articles \ 


by distinguished foreign 


authority on 


INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS, with formule of those successfully employed. 


An article by Dr. J. L. W. Taupicuum, M.R.C.P., on A NEW 


MODE OF TREATING 


DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY, with his formule. 

An illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local 
Anesthesia by Atomization, with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHarpson of London, or with 
Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. BiGELow in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 


April 19, 1866. The following is an extract from a 


“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Dr. J. Mason Warren says: 


“Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to 
required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
answers the purpose perfectly.” 


note from Dr. Bigelow: 
Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave 


have been carefully made, and I think it an efficient one where 
The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which you made for me 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


- $100 
. 8 00 


Rhigolene, for Local Anzsthesia, per bottle 
Articulated . 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, oi) Oke 

0 Ww Disarticulating . . . 8 50 
Laryngoscopes, complete ee  eeoie ee 1470060'28'00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . - o Lake . 5 ° 150 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s : - . . 7 50 
mows Dilator: <2. 5. «+ -« . . . ° 18 00 
Barnes’ ‘ . . . . . . . . ° 10 00 
Heurtloupe’s Leech . : en BO . i A . 14 00 


Hypodermic Syringes ° . * . . $4 00 to 16 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator . omens : 7 00 

ef ss ce ce (in case) postpaid . 8 50 
Zisthiometers . . - 350t0500 


Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments c . 150to400 
French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day, 6 00 
ae “ “ ac “ 


“ “cc “ “cc “ 


female, for ‘‘ 


Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid. ° : 400 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Inhalers adapted to Dr. Cutter’s new method with Ether, Fever Thermometers, 
Respirators, Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 


application. 


All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. 
Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 


Instruments sharpened, polished, and repaired, 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 13 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTCK, 


Makers and Importers of Surgical and Dental Instruments. 


MADE BY THE 
BOSTOW OPTICAL 
WORES.- 


STUDENTS 
MICROSCOPE. 


This instrument is of the size and pattern most highly ap- 
proved by experts, —15 inches high, weight 6 lbs. The base, 
uprights, and curved arm of iron, handsomely japanned. It 
has one Eye-Piece, two second-class objectives of about | inch, 
and } in. power, giving about 90 and 350 diameters; plain stage 
with clips for holding the object slides, revolving diaphram, 
concave mirror, with motion in all directions; for illumination 
of opaque objects, the mirror is removed to a separate stand; 
coarse adjustment for focus is effected by sliding the tube; 
fine adjustment, by a new construction which is efficient witb 
the highest powers in general use. The whole in an upright 
Black-Walnut Cabinet. The s‘and is made with all the care 
bestowed upon their first-class instruments, and proves efficient 
for the use of Amateurs, Students, and the ordinary work oi 
the medical profession. Price $65. 

ADDITIONS. — Extra Eye-Pieces will be supplied at $4 each. 
A superior Camera Lucida, at $5. A hand-movement Stage, at 
$10. Sub-Stage, for accessory apparatus, at $12. Packing 
boxes for transportation by express, $1. 


THE BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS 
ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, 
Prof. J. L. SMITH'S INVERTED MICROSCOPE for Chemists, 
and TOLLES'S First-Class TRUNNION MICROSCOPE, 


Objectives for Microscopes, either dry or wet, of unsurpassed 
excellence. Tolles’s Improved Telescopes. 


All letters and orders should be addressed to 
CHARLES STODDER, 
75 KILBY STREET, BosToN. 


‘WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


“The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or lceal irritation.” 

For the information of physiciars, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties, without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanie acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara- 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘* Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark”’ should be particular to obtain that preparation 
which combines all the virtues of the drug. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘Saturated Solution | of Carbolic Acid. 


This solution is very convenient for use, as it is prepared ready at 
hand, and may be used wherever Carbolic Acid is required. 


Directions. 

For DismvrectinG Purposes.— For disinfecting night-vessels and 
all fecal matters, urine, pigsties, stables, cesspools, etc., dilute with 
four parts of water and sprinkle over the offensive substances, or 
around the premises. 

For PResERVING Corpses.—Use the solution full strength; apply 
with a sponge, and sprinkle over the clothes. 

For DzsTRoYING ConTAGioN IN SicK-Rooms.—Dilute with four parts 
of water, and sprinkle around the room. Carbolic Acid is the only 
safe disinfectant that destroys contagious emanations. 

For CLeansinG Ubcers AnD Bap Sores.— Dilute with three parts 
of water, and apply with soft sponge. It cuuses smarting, but it soon 
passes away. 

For Tas Irca.—Dilute with four parts of water, and apply with a 
sponge over the whole body once or twice. Sprinkie it over the cloth- 
ing to destroy the spores. 

For Kune Insects oN PLAnts.— One part of solution to six of 
water. Sprinkle over the plants so that it will come in contact with 
the insects ; in five or ten minutes syringe well with pure water. 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


1°0 Conerrss Steerer, Bostoyr. 


*OR SALE—An extensive meuicul practice upon one «f tae 
ik Sandwich Islands, with house, lot, furniture, stock of me li- 
cines, ete. To a young man capable of enduring a good deal of 
horseback riding, and desirous of stepping at once into a large and 
varied practice, this offers unusual inducements. For particul irs, 
please address GEO. 8. CHASE, 

Office Journal of Chemistry, Boston, Mass. 


Infusum Opii Deodoratum. 

The revised edition of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia fortunately con- 
tains a formula for a preparation of opium which fully meets all the 
desirable ends contemplated in this communication. It is called 
Tinctura Opit Deodoruta; and in its preparation, an aqueous solu- 
tion of opium is first obtained, which hojds all the normal soporific 
constituents, — morphine, codeine, narceine, without the resin, lig- 
nin, earthy matter, ete.; — and then, with the use of ether and 
alcohol, most of the narcotine, papaverine, thebaine, gum, bassoren, 
and albumen are remoyed. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the name /nfusum Opii Deodoratum 
was not adopted instead of that given it, inasmuch as it is effectively 
a watery solution, and not a tincture. 

“Tn order to have this most excellent preparation fulfil perfectly all 
those desirable ends of which it is capable, the opium used should be 
accurately assayed, in order that perfect uniformity be maintained in 
the preparation. Opium, as found in the market, differs so largely 
in the amount of morphine salts contained, that no preparation can 
be reliable which is not made from that of ascertained strength. The 
great danger arising from the use of ether, and the want of suitable 
apparatus and experience, causes this officinal, in its manufacture, to 
rest under the disadvantage of not being adapted to the shop of the 
ordinary apothecary. It should only be made by those having com- 
petent knowledge and suitable laboratory appliances to render it 
accurate and reliable. 

“The ordinary sedative dose of this is twenty-five drops, equal to 
about one sixth of a grain of the opium alkaloids. 

“Tf much pain or irritation is to be combated, ten, fifteen, or 

twenty-five drops more may be required. A pleasant tranquillity and 
calmness is usually produced by the minimum dose; but in some 
cases, to complete the effect and produce quiet sleep, a repetition of 
the dose is required. 
_ “The advantages of this preparation are, that the cerebral disturb- 
ance, constipation, and other unpleasant consequences resulting from 
the use of opium in the usual forms, afe entirely, or in a great 
measure, avoided. 

“This form of the drug may be resorted to to produce soporific and 
anodyne effects, when the others could not be ministered with safety ; 
and therefore it is calculated to meet a want long felt by every phy- 
sician in active practice.”— Hatract from Dr. Nichols’s paper on 
Opium and its Alkaloids. 

‘Chis most excellent preparation of Opium is prepared by the sub- 
scribers, with great care, from opium which is proved of uniform 
strength by carefvl assay It is placed in packages holding one ounce 
and one pound, each package bearing our name and label. Orders 
promptly executed. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreet, Boston. 


Liquid Permanganate of Potash. 


For cleaning and making sweet, musty or bad-smelling 
Casks or Vats, used for holding Cider, Beer, etc. 


It is well known that Cider, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, etc., no matter 
how good, are spoiled by being put into foul or musty casks. 

Permanganate of Potash is one of the most powerful purifying 
and deodorizing agents known, immediately destroying most organic 
substances brought into contact with it; and it possesses the ad- 
vantage over all other disinfectants of being perfectly harmless and 
inodorous, at present being largely used for the purification of water. 

These qualities have led us to apply it for the purpose mentioned. 
The great success which has attended its use up to the present, gives 
us confidence in recommending it to the trade generally, knowing 
that in practice it is perfectly suitable for the purpose ; and casks 
treated with it do not affect cider, beer, or other beverages in any 
way. To brewers and cider-makers who know the difficulty of curing 
musty casks, the Permanganate of Potash will prove of great advan- 
tage. Its action is so rapid that the most foul cask is rendered per- 
fectly sweet ina few minutes. 

It can also be used for the prevention of must, and the system of 
treating every cask with a small quantity of Permanganate before 
being filled is at present employed with great advantage. 


(> The contents of each bottle is sufficient to cleanse four casks 
of thirty-six gallons each. 


Directions FoR Usr.—Put into a barrel of thirty-six gallons, pre- 
viously well cleaned, one quarter the contents of the bottle, mixed 
witu anout one gallon of boiling water; turn it round immediately, 
so as to brine the liquid into contact with every part of the sides 
and ends, then fill up witn cold water and let stand for a short time ; 
when the liquid loses the last trace of a pink color, and becomes 
brown, the work is finished. 


Price per tottle, 75 cents. 
PREPARED BY 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


] OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted, 
by careful and experienced millers. 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 
receipt of order. J. C. PLERCE, Agent. 
Kk. C. PLERCE, Secretary. 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. 


4 bh: PHYSICIANS. — Prof. Horatio R. Storer will deliver his 

FOURTH PRIVATE COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the 
TREATMENT OF THE SuRGicAL Diseases OF WomeEN, during the first 
fortnight of December, with illustrative operative instruction at the 
Franciscan Hospital for Women, under his charge. 

Fee $50, and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of at- 
tendance upof the previous courses have now been issued to tywenty- 
nine gentlemen in different parts of the country. 

Hotel Pelham, Boston, September, 18638. 


OR SALE CHEAP — A PuysicrAn’s Practice, with house, lot, 
and fixtures, within an hour’s ride by railroad from Buffalo. 
Reasons — wish to go West. Tor particulars, address 
E. W. MARSH, M.D.,Darien, N.Y. 


J}OR SALE— One Hare InTeREST IN A DruG-Srore. — Miscel- 

laneous Stock, Books, Stationery, News Depot, Paints, Grocer- 

ies, ete. Splendid location; fifteen years established; six present 

proprietor. Cash required, about three thousand dollars ($8000). 

Reason— Too much business and too littlecapital. None but a Mve 
man need apply. Reference given and required. 

ddress, M. P. ROBERTS, 
Oct. 1, 1868. Sheboygan Falls, Sheboygan Co., Wis 
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AL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Long Ssland College Rospital. 
3ROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Session for 1869 will commence March 7, and 
continue until July, 


FACULTY, 


FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

SAMUEL G. ARMOR, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Pathology. 

CORYDON L. FORD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. 4 

BE. 8. DUNSTER, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children. y 

GEORGE W. PLYMPTON, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

BENJAMIN HOWARD, M.D., Professor of Operative and Clinical 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM. T. LUSK, M.D., Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 

ANDREW H. SMITH, M.D., Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

ALEXANDER J. 0. SKEENE, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

GEORGE K. SMITH, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


An ORIGINAL FeATURE in the method of instruction in this College, 
is the union of demonstrative with didactic teaching. Daily Reci- 
tations will be connected with the course, and all the lectures will be 
given within the Hospital Buildings, corner of Henry and Pacific Sts. 


EFeES; 
Tickets to all the Lectures...... 


Matriculation Fee. .........seeeeeees sees eeereees teen ees 
Demonstrator’s Ticket, including material for dissection.... 10 00 
Graduation Hees canriesaren sss Fees dave eels cirs eels sins ceicigse 25 00 


Hospital free. 


For Circulars or information in reference to the College, address, 
T. L. MASON, M.D., President, 
120 Joralemon Street. 
W. H. DUDLEY, M.D., Treasurez, 
201 Henry Street. 


C. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Secretary, 
Cor. Henry and Montague Streets. 


Or any of the Faculty. 
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Fumilian Srience. 


IMPURITIES OF WATER. 


Chemically speaking, pure water does not exist. Rain- 
water always contains ammonia or nitrous compounds. 
Ordinary distilled water also always contains traces of 
ammonia or other organic substances. We can, how- 
ever, by observing certain precautions, obtain distilled 
water very nearly chemically pure; but then it becomes 
almost impossible to keep it so, for water may be said to 
resemble, to a certain extent, the alchemists’ Universal 
Solvent, inasmuch as it dissolves greater or less quanti- 
ties of almost all substances. The expressions soluble and 
insoluble in water are therefore usually only relative. 
We have substances of all degrees of solubility, from 
those dissolving in any proportion, to those requiring 
fifty or a hundred thousand parts of water for solution. 
To this cause is due the difference in natural waters. 
These always hold various mineral salts in solution, 
derived from the soil or rocky strata through which they 
have passed. When these salts are present only in mod- 
erate quantity, they do not injure the water for ordinary 
purposes; or, in other words, they are not practically 
impurities. In large quantities, they make mineral or 
saline waters. We have also the division of well, spring, 
and lake waters into hard and soft, according to the 
amount of lime they contain. But, besides the mineral 
substances, that, as they are always present, may be 
termed essential, our waters are liable to be contaminated 
with various accidental impurities. These are of a more 
important character, since they are not always easily 
recognizable, and are often injurious to health. From 
a variety of causes, these impurities have not attracted 
much attention; but, at the present time, their impor- 
tance is acknowledged, and the determination of their 
nature and effects has become one of the most difficult 
of chemical problems. We propose, in the present 
article, to touch upon some of the salient points of this 
subject, without entering into its minute details. It isa 
matter which especially affects the dwellers in cities. 
A man living under his own vine and fig-tree may also 
have his own well or spring; but the inhabitants of a 
large city depend upon a common source for their supply 
of water, and when this becomes impure, all must ex- 
perience its evil effects. It is soluble organic impurities 
that are most to be dreaded, and especially the presence 
of some forms of decaying organic matter in drinking 
water. We will take up this point again farther on. 

Water-supply is usually obtained from lakes or rivers. 
Lake water of course is to be preferred, when obtainable. 
Especially is it the best when the lake is so situated that 
it is fed only by springs or brooks, and does not receive 
the drainage of towns or factories. In this way, it is 
certain that, under ordinary circumstances, it will not be 
contaminated by organic matter. Occasionally, fungoid 
or other vegetable growths may be found in it; but such 


causes will produce only transient effects. River water 


; always holds in solution more organie matter than lake 


water. Often it holds in suspension, mud, largely or- 
ganic; and, beyond all, it is likely to receive the drainage 
of the towns, villages, and farms along its banks. 
Muddy or turbid water can be easily freed from sus- 
pended matter by settling or filtration; but, of course, 
the soluble constituents are not affected by either opera- 
tion. We have said above, that it is soluble organic 
impurity that is most to be dreaded. This is true, with 
the qualification that the effect upon the water depends 
upon the kind of organic substance present. Here, we 
at once meet with difficulty; for we have not yet a 
satisfactory way of determining this point in every case. 
Quantity gives no certain indication; for, of two speci- 
mens of water, one may perhaps contain three times as 
much organic matter as the other, and the first be harm- 
less, while the second may be positively poisonous. 
Neither the taste nor appearance is of much value. One 
English writer says that he examined some water from a 
well near a churchyard, that was loaded with organic 
matter of a most dangerous character, and yet was 
beautifully clear, and of a fresh, pleasant taste. We 
remember drinking water, ourselves, for several months, 
that was distinctly yellow, and yet perfectly good. 
Chemists have not yet been able to satisfactorily explain 
these differences, although ome thing seems to be tol- 
erably certain—that nitrogeneous substances are much 
more dangerous than non-nitrogeneous; and this brings 
us naturally to the most important of the questions relat- 
ing to water and water-supply—the contamination of 
water by drainage and sewage. Many cities obtain water 
from rivers, along whose banks, towns, villages, and 
manufactories have been built; such water must become 
more and more impure and unwholesome every year. 
Any one who has stopped a short time in Cincinnati 
must be convinced of this. Buildings reach for some 
distance along the banks of the river (the Ohio), directly 
above the pumping works; while, farther up, numerous 
towns and villages are found, increasing in number and 
size every year. The drainage of all these places must, 
of necessity, deteriorate the water. The inhabitants may 
become accustomed to its use; but, judging frem our own 
Tn 
A large part 


experience, it affects strangers very unpleasantly. 
London, this evil has become very great. 
of the metropolis is supplied with water from the 
Thames; and as the population along its banks has 
increased, its water has grown worse and worse. Water 
that may contain sewage never should be used. Nothing 
seems more likely to breed a pestilence or produce 
putrid diseases. Prof. Frankland, in a lecture before 
the Royal Institution, said: —‘This hurtful matter is 
believed,-on very strong evidence, to consist of spores 
or germs of organisms, which are capable, under favora- 
ble circumstances, of producing in man such diseases as 
cholera, typhoid feyer, and dysentery.” Such spores or 
germs will be better able to resist decay than unorganized 
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matter, and so can retain their powers of mischief for a 
longer time. In London, the matter of future water- 
supply has become of great importance, and, in connec- 
tion with it, examinations and analyses of a large num- 
ber of waters have been made. The attention of chemists 
has been drawn to the subject, and a thorough revision 
of water-testing and analysis is now going on. Wankhyn, 
Smith, Chapman, Frankland, Armstrong, and many 
others are engaged upon it; and, although some of them 
seem to have done, so far, more quarrelling than work, 
it is to be fervently hoped that they will place water 
analysis upon a surer foundation. Finally, we would 
say that, in testing the goodness of waters, any sample 
containing much organic matter should be at once con- 
demned, even though it seems to be very good; and also 
that, in choosing a water for household purposes, it is 
important to see that it comes from a source that does 
not receive the drainage of houses, manufactories, 
swamps, or graveyards. 
dart, 5 eee: Sa 


BAD HABITS OF THE ROBINS WHEN AWAY FROM 
HOME, 


Editor Journal of Chemistry :— 


I do not remember having seen it noticed in print, that 
the robins which leave their northern homes to winter at 
the South, fall, while there, into very bad habits. 

They are exceedingly fond of the berries of the “ Pride 
of India,” a tree which is grown extensively for ornament 
and shade in some localities of Georgia and Florida. As 
this tree bears its fruit abundantly, — somewhat after the 
manner of the Mountain Ash in northern latitudes, — the 
birds collect upon it in great numbers, and, after feeding 
a while, many of them become so intoxicated that they 
can neither fly nor remain perched on the branches, but 
fall to the ground. Here they are picked up by the 
colored population, who esteem them very nice materials 
for ‘pot pies.” If left undisturbed, the little creatures 
soon recover from the effects of their indiscretion; but, 
like some human beings, learning no wisdom from ex- 
perience and consulting appetite at the expense of safety, 
they again return to the tree and indulge themselves with 
its delicious but dangerous fare. 

We are not aware that any evil effects are experienced 
by those who eat of the birds thus captured; but may 
there not be some valuable medical properties in the fruit 
which thus affects the robins ? Ss. 

Dec. 1868. 


Arts, 


OLEANSING COD-LIVER OIL BOTTLES. 


{t is not unusual with the pharmaceutist to take back 
the empty bottles from consumers of cod-liver oil, and 
the corks being left out, the air causes the rapid oxida- 
tion of the small portion of oil left in each bottle, which 
becomes semifluid, and sometimes nearly solid, and is 
very troublesome to remove. ‘This is also true of the 
exterior, which frequently is badly soiled with oxidized 
oil entirely solid. The junior whose duty it may be at 
intervals to cleanse the accumulated store of bottles pre- 
paratory to refilling, has frequently been worried by the 
tedious task. The most usual way is to boil the bottles 
in water containing soda, potash, or soft soap, which, 
when a large kettle is used, greatly facilitates the pro- 
cess, especially if the alkali employed is caustic; but this 
involves much space and a fire, and the handling of the 
bottles is difficult, so that the following plan will be 
found more convenient in the shop: — 

Provide a pint of good benzine, half a pound of pearlash 
(or a pound of sal-soda), a quarter of a pound of lime, 
and half a gallon of boiling water. Slake the lime with 
a part of the water, and add it to the balance containing 
the potash in solution, and agitate them. These quanti- 
ties for half a gross of pint bottles. Put about two fluid- 
ounces of benzine in a bottle, agitate it well, and in a few 
moments it will have dissolved all the oil, when it may 
be poured into another oily bottle, drained a moment, 
and then four ounces of the liquor potasse cum culex is 


introduced (which should be warm), a good cork used, 
and the bottle well agitated. By means of a small 
sponge tied on a twisted wire, apply the alkaline liquid 
to the exterior of the bottle, standing in a shallow tin 
dish capable of supporting four or five bottles. Now 
pursue a regular order of sequence with the benzine and 
alkali inside and the alkali outside, shifting the benzine 
from bottle to bottle until it gets too foul for further use, 
and then the alkali from bottle to bottle, until it also is 
exhausted. The interior is soon cleansed, and a thorough 
rinsing with water completes the work. When the ex- 
terior of the bottles is very foul, it will be most conven- 
ient to apply the alkali externally after the benzine has 
been used, which enables the operator to see when all 
the oil is dislodged from the interior, when the alkali is 
subsequently used inside. Finally, rinse with alcohol. 

Care should be-used to reject and throw away the ben- 
zine solution of the oil before it gets so foul as to lose its 
thin consistence favorable to draining, which, when the 
bottles are dirty, will occur with the eighth or tenth 
bottle. 

It is a good plan, when many bottles are thus taken 
back, to clean them partially with a little benzine before 
putting them away, and wiping the exterior with the 
same, which renders the subsequent labor very easy. 
These remarks apply to castor-oil and other oil bottles or 
cans. The latter often become very impure, so as to 
contaminate fresh oil put in them temporarily for trans- 
portation, and it would be well for druygists who ha- 
bitually supply cod-liver oil to their pharmaceutical 
customers in cans, to make a rule systematically to 
drain them, and occasionally to cleanse them as above, 
observing to get them absolutely dry before using. Such 
cans should always be kept corked, and when the corks 
become foul they should be rejected. These remarks 
may be considered superfluous by many. For such they 
are not intended; but if a few only are benefited by the 
hints, they will have answered a useful end. — Wm. 
Proctor, Jr.:.Amer. Journal of Pharmacy. 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 


Prof. Frankland, in his address to the chemical section 
of the British Association, complains that the great 
science schools of the continent have no parallels in 
England, and contrasts the ‘“ discouraging way in which 
scientific studies are being introduced into our older uni- 
wersities”” with the hearty co-operation which public 
opinion and governmental power yield to continental 
science. New and magnificent laboratories for chemical 
instruction have been erected at Heidelberg, Zurich, 
Bonn, Berlin, Leipzig and Carlsruhe, while the universi- 
ties of Munich, Giessen, Vienna, and other cities, have 
scarcely less splendid, though not so recent, provision 
for the same objects. Some notion of the value set by 
foreign governments upon national scientific education 
may be gathered from the fact that the laboratory at 
Zurich cost a sum equivalent to $68,000 of American 
coin, that of Bonn $90,006, that of Leipzig $58,000, and 
the estimates for the Berlin laboratory, with its seventy- 
four rooms, amount to nearly $231,000. 

Is it cause for wonder that both English and American 
students are still obliged to go away from home for 
thorough instruction in chemistry, to countries where 
science receives due nourishment and support? ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon race is characterized by the activity of its 
individual members, and its forms of government leave 
as much as possible to the individual enterprise of the 
citizen. We hope the future will prove that democratic 
America, at least, is determined not to lag behind mon- 
archical Europe in the earnest cultivation of science. 
The liberality and public spirit of our citizens must take 
the place of the paternal government. There has been a 
great progress in this direction, Men are more likely 
than they were to leave money for educational institu- 
tions; and when they outgrow the childish desire to 
found new and feeble colleges, and begin to endow 
adequately the old ones, Young Science in America will 
lift up her head without shame before her sisters beyond- 
sea. 

Sed ogee 

In England, the second-hand blue postage-stamps are 
bought up for the indigo contained in the coloring. A 
Frenchman has just patented a process for extracting the 
indigo from blue rags. — Journal de Chimie. 


HARD AND UNYIELDING CEMENTS. 

To four or five parts of clay, thoroughly dried and pul- 
verized, add two parts of fine iron filings free from oxide, 
one part of peroxide of manganese, one half of sea salt, 
and one half of borax. Mingle thoroughly, and render 
as fine as possible; then reduce to a thick paste with the 
necessary quantity of water, mixing thoroughly well. 
It must be used immediately. After application it should 
be exposed to warmth, gradually increasing almost to 
white heat. This cement is very hard, and presents 
complete resistance alike to red heat and boiling water. 

Another Cement.— To equal parts of sifted peroxide of 
manganese and well pulverized zine white, add a sufti- 


cient quantity of commercial soluble glass to form a thin* 


paste. This mixture, when used immediately, forms a 
cement quite equal in hardness and resistance to that 
obtained by the first method. — M. SCHWARTZE, in 


Chemical News. 
Oh 


PHENOMENON RELATING TO HEAT. 


Mr. Epitor:—In the hope of eliciting comment fron» 
some of your readers, I beg leave to present a theory in 
regard to a phenomenon of which I have yet seen no. 
satisfactory explanation. 

Every one must haye noticed the peculiar something 
which begins to show itself over and around a stove when 
heated. The same thing is often seen on looking across. 
the top of a chimney, or even the surface of a field, on » 
warm summer’s day. ‘Transparent as air, but really 
comparable to nothing else in nature, it is popularly sup- 
posed to be due to minute particles of dust, vibrating 
under the disturbing influence of heat; and we know at 
least one man, eminent in science, who is tenacious of 
the same opinion. To me it seems an easy matter to. 
account for it on more philosophical principles. 

It must be borne in mind that the phenomenon is visible 
only under certain circumstances. If the background,. 
whatever it is, upon which we look, beyond the heated 
body, is made perfectly plane, or at least of any uniform 
shade or color, the appearance in question is at once 
arrested. Why is this? Evidently, to me, because the. 
results of changeable refraction, on which the phenome- 
non depends, are no longer yisible; the continual shifting 
in the apparent position of objects seen through the un- 
equally heated, and of course unequally yefracting atmos- 
pheric medium, being apparent only when such objects are 
dissimilar, and hence incapable of being blended, to the 
eye of the observer, with each other. Produce some 
irregularity of surface or of shade in the background, 
and at once the phenomenon reappears. 

If I have made myself sufficiently plain for just criti- 
cism, I shall be pleased to see it in the Journal. 


Yours truly, W. J. Orton, M.D. 
LISLE N.Y., Nov. 10, 1868. 
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RECTIFYING ALCOHOL BY MEANS OF GELATIN. 


Whilst witnessing the manipulations of the Eburneum 
process in the studio of Mr. Burgess, at Norwich, Mr. 
Burgess mentioned a curious circumstance. When the 
gelatin and pigment forming the layer of eberneum is 
quite dry, it is coated with collodion to render it imper- 
vious to moisture. This operation, he noticed, always 
rendered the eburneum soft and limp, so that it required 
placing in the drying-box again. The greediness of the 
gelatin for moisture causes it to absorb the trace of water 
in the solvents of the collodion, and so become damp. 
This suggested to us a possible use for rectifying small 
quantities of alcohol, or removing water from collodion 
in which the use of imperfectly-rectified solvents has 
caused a tendency to give crapy films. Place a little 
pure gelatin in the spirit to be rectified. There is no. 
danger of any portion of it dissolving, but it will absorb 
the water and gradually swell; it may then be removed,. 
carrying the water with it. This will be found more 
convenient than the plan sometimes recommended of 
agitating with carbonate of potash, and after subsidence: 
decanting. — Chem. News. 

PES phe Ss 


GLYCERINE IN MOULDING IN PLASTER. — Dr. Hoffman, 
in the Journal de Chimie, recommends the addition of a 
coat of glycerine to the ordinary soap coating used in 
moulding in plaster. For some time past, the separation 
of the proof from the mould has become more difficult, 
from the deterioration of soap. 
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Errect oF PosiTION ON SLEEPLESSNESS IN ACUTE 
DisEAsEs.— Dr. Kennedy, of Dublin, alluding to the 
relation of our nervous systems to the great electrical 
currents of the earth, has often observed a beneficial 
effect from placing children in a north and south direc- 
tion.— Dublin Quarterly. 


Tur TREE-BEETLE, OR May-BuG, MADE Uservn.—In 
Switzerland, an oil is extracted from beetles, and said to 
be “excellent for salad dressing and greasing ma- 
chinery.” In Prussia, a powder is made, which is mixed 
with food for fattening poultry. In France, a young 
chemist has obtained a coloring matter which is a fixed 
yellow, varying from a chrome to a golden. Each 
beetle yields several tenths of a grain.—Journal de 
“Chimie. 

VALUABLE PREPARATION OF GLYCERINE. — Four parts, 
by weight, of yolk of egg, to be rubbed in a mortar with 
five parts of glycerine. This compound has the con- 
sistency of honey, is unctuous, like fatty substances, but 
is easily removed by water. Applied to the skin, it 
_ forms a varnish which effectually prevents the action of 
air. It allays the itching in cutaneous affections. It is 
unalterable, and can be exposed to the air for an indefinite 
period. — British Med. Journal, from Phil. Journal of 
Pharmacy. 


Gotp Quartz IN New York StatEe.— An aurifer- 
ous quartz vein has been discovered near Clinton, N. Y. 
The vein is traceable on the surface for three thousand 
feet, and varies in width from six inches to one foot. 
The quartz is bluish, and a portion of it next to the walls 
decomposed. It is well defined, and pitches at an angle 
of seventy-five degrees. An assay of samples of the 
quartz rock shows that it contains $15.45 of gold to the 
ton, and about 20 per cent of silver. 


The Russian government has granted a concession for 
the construction and working, within the Russian terri- 
tories, of a direct line of telegraph between London and 
India, to Messrs. Siemens Brothers, of London, and 
Messrs. Siemens & Halske, of St. Petersberg and Berlin. 
The concession is granted for twenty-five years, dating 
from the commencement of the line’s effective working. 


Artificial oil of bitter almonds is manufactured from 
_the benzole of coal-tar. A fine stream of benzole and 
another of fuming nitric acid are allowed to run together 
in a worm kept well cooled. The liquids react on each 
other on coming in contact, heat is disengaged, and the 
artificial oil collected at the end of the worm is first 
washed with water, then with a solution of carbonate of 
soda, and lastly again with water. 


PRESERVING Woop.— The following method of pre- 
serving wood has recently been patented in England : — 
A solution is made of 10 pounds of powdered potassa 
and 10 pounds of powdered lime in 50 gallons of boiling 
water, and another of 150 gallons of cold water and 40 
pounds of sulphuric acid. These two liquids mixed to- 
gether form what is called compound No. 1. Next, 50 
gallons of crude petroleum, 40 pounds of asphaltum, 30 
pounds of powdered lime, and 20 pounds of zopissa are 
boiled together, and mixed with a pint of sulphuric acid, 
to form compound No. 2. The timber to be preserved is 
immersed in compound No. 1 for a quarter of an hour, and 
then dried for a day or two, and afterwards it is, by the aid 
of a tar-brush, coated on all sides by compound No. 2. 


Action or IopipE oF METHYL UPON THE VEGETABLE 
ALKALOIDS. — One of the most interesting of recent dis- 
coveries connected with physiological chemistry, is that 
made by Drs. Brown and Fraser, of the change in the 
properties of the vegetable alkaloids, brought about by 
directly adding to them iodide of methyl. They have so far 
examined iodide of methyl with strychnine, nicotine, 
morphia, brucine, codeine and thebaia. As an example 
of their results they have found that in the strychnine 
compound the toxic properties of the alkaloid are dimin- 
ished about one hundred and forty times, and that its 
physiological action is of an entirely different character. 
Instead of the spasmodic couvulsive effect of strychnine, 
this compound, like curare, produces paralysis of the end 
organs of the motor nerves, the muscles remaining flaccid. 
Combining iodide of methyl with the other alkaloids 
affects them in a similar manner. In the case of mor- 
phine, its convulsive power is destroyed but its soporetic 
effect remains. 


Agriculture, 


ARTIFICIAL MANURE, 


The following address to the chemists of Great Britain, 
appears in a recent number of the Chemical News, and 
is signed by William Little, in behalf of the South Lin- 
coln Tillage Association. The views presented and state- 
ments made are such as ought to engage the attention of 
every farmer in the United States. 


“To THE CHEMISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“Gentlemen, —I take the liberty of addressing to you 
a request of the greatest importance to the progress of 
agriculture in this country ; and my excuse for taking this 
liberty is, that any opinion in reference to the science of 
agriculture that bears the sanction of your authority will 
be accepted by farmers and others, as not only of the 
highest order, but in the most perfect faith of its being 
given sincerely and purely in the interest of agriculture. 

“The request I have to make to you— not alone in my 
own name, but in the name of an association formed to 
protect and promote agriculture —is that you will favor 
us with your opinion on the principles we have adopted 
in the choice and purchase of artificial manure. 

‘Tn this country the trade and manufacture of artificial 
manure is assuming gigantic proportions. At certain 
seasons of the year our corn exchanges are inundated 
with makers and their agents; every kind of ‘specific’ 
in the shape of manure is offered for sale by all sorts of 
people and for every kind of crop; and I need scarcely 
inform you that, in proportion as these artificial manures 
are good and useful, so are they associated with an alarm- 
ing amount of deception and fraud; so much so, indeed, 
that unless some very active measures are taken to ex- 
pose and counteract this evil, the employment of the 
good and useful manures will be seriously affected, and 
the progress of agriculture seriously checked. 

“ We are doing all we can to meet this large and grow- 
ing evil, by the formation of an association of practical 
farmers, and hope by combined effort to secure to agri- 
culture all the advantages that science has bestowed upon 
it, and at the same time protect ourselves against the 
various costly and comparatively useless ‘ nostrums’ and 
fraudulent mixtures that are prepared by mean and in- 
significant makers under the various titles given to arti- 
ficial manures. 

“That an association such as we have formed was most 
urgently required will be seen by the following facts: — 
Only a few months ago I was paying to a most respecta- 
ble firm £6. 10s. per ton for manure, which I am now able 
to purchase, of even better quality, at £4. 2s.6d.; but 
this reduction in the cost of manure is not, after all, the 
most important fact. It is still more satisfactory to know 
that, at all times, we may rest assured that through the 
watchful agency of our association any manure received 
will certainly have the quality and strength bargained 
for. Just to show the great change and progress that 
have been made in the manufacture and supply of phos- 
phatic manures within a few years, I will quote from a 
card which gives the analysis and value of manure as 
supplied by one of the most honorable and respectable 
manufacturing firms. This manure was stated by six 
eminent chemists to contain an average of 18 per cent of 
soluble phosphate, and was valued at between £9 and £10 
per ton. Now, by the rule of three, if 18 per cent costs 
£10, the value of the manure as now supplied through 
our association, and containing 26 per cent, should be 
something over £14 per ton, Again: the value of soluble 
phosphate was estimated at £35 per ton; at this moment, 
the pure soluble phosphate contained in our manure, and 
delivered free to our members, costs about éwelve pounds 
per ton; but is it unreasonable to expect a still further 
reduction in the price, and improvement in the quality of 
these manures? Hitherto the great source from which 
our phosphatic manures have been procured has been 
the wonderful coprolite beds of Cambridgeshire, Bedford- 
shire, Suffolk, etc.; but recently there have been discov- 
ered phosphatic rocks in Spain and Canada, containing | 
not less than 80 per cent of phosphate of lime. Surely it 
is only a question of time when these immense stores of 
phosphorus will be imported into this country in quanti- 
ties without limit, and thus enable us to restore, not only 
to our arable soils, but to our grass lands as well, the 
phosphatic elements which for so many years have been | 


taken from them, and the loss of which I have no doubt 
has been one of the chief causes of the exhaustion of 
our soils; and is it not probable that this immense trade 
will shortly fall into the hands of our large sulphuric 
acid makers, who will use these minerals as a conveni- 
ent means for disposing of thousands of tons of sulphuric 
acid ? 

“An important principle in the conduct of our associ- 
ation is this—no exclusive or individual interest or 
profit can exist; whatever advantage we can secure by 
co-operation is entirely for the benefit of the general 
body of our members. Another important principle is 
that we purchase only one kind of artificial manure — 
‘Superphosphate of Lime;’ and we do this in obedience 
to what we believe is nature’s simple and beautiful law, 
— Return to the soil in some shape that which you take 
fromit. We say the crew yard with the food consumed 
by stock, together with a system of cultivation that en- 
larges and deepens the lungs of the soil, thus enabling it 
to inhale and more completely nourish itself by the ac- 
tion of rain and the atmosphere, will in general supply 
every thing else that can be profitably employed. Conse- 
quently every shilling that a farmer has to spend in arti- 
ficial manures is spent with the greatest advantage in the 
purchase of phosphatic manures only. 


“We do not deny that ‘special manures’ may be 
useful in ‘ special cases,’ but such manures must always 
be expensive, since there can be no competition in their 
supply ; each maker has his own secret or patented pro- 
cess, in neither of which have we any faith; therefore the 
cost of such mixtures to the consumer must be just what 
the maker may be inclined to charge; but we further 
protest against farmers purchasing or using at any time 
artificial manures of the composition of which they are 
completely ignorant, and by so doing put themselves 
blindly into the hands of the manure-makers. Every 
farmer should know what he buys, and for what purpose; 
without this knowledge he is no longer a farmer, but sim- 
ply an agent —the manure maker usurps the intelligence 
of the farmer; besides such a position at all times ex- 
poses the farmer to the grossest deceptions and frauds. 
These very serious objections cannot occur in the pur- 
chase of phosphatic manures; their composition is well 
understood, and a large amount of experience has proved 
the many ways in which they may be profitably em- 
ployed; they are besides prepared by numerous makers, 
and are at all times under the control of the ‘ Golden 
Economic Law’ of free competition— supply and de- 
mand. In the purchase of these manures the farmer 
knows exactly what he buys, and by becoming a member 
of an association such as we advocate, he insures for him- 
self a phosphatic manure of certified quantity at the very 
lowest cost. 

“JT hope that I have clearly explained the purpose of 
our association, in its chief principle, which we earnestly 
advocate, viz., the use and function of one kind of arti- 
ficial manure. We believe we are only putting into 
practice the laws and opinions which have been long 
advocated in the many works and contributions to the 
science of agriculture. Should these observations be 
successful in eliciting the opinions of chemists, I hope 
they may be of a thoroughly practical character. It will 
be of no use to say certain materials would be valuable 
additions to the simple phosphatic manure unless they 
can be procured in any quantity and at prices that will ° 
make it worth while. Manure-makers are too ready to 
talk of the absence of nitrogen or ammonia, potash, 
magnesia, etc.; but supposing these substances to be 
necessary or useful, can they be purchased to pay, and 
does not Nature supply the most important of them — 
nitrogen —free of all cost, if man will only perform his 


| part in the preparation of the soil? Do we not always 


find, when we read Nature aright, that all the large re- 
quirements for the sustentation of vegetable and animal 
life are ever at hand? If this is not the case, why have 
we six million pounds of nitrogen constantly pressing 
on every acre of land? and why have the wonderful dis- 
coveries of the spectroscope revealed to us that the salts 
of the ocean, especially soda, is to be found everywhere, 
even on the tops of our highest mountains? 


“Tn conclusion, allow me to observe that, should the 
objects of our association have the valuable support of 
your favorable opinion, it will then only remain for time, 
patience, and perseverance to complete our task and to 
make our association an example to be usefully and 
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profitably followed by every other part of this great 
agricultural country. I have the honor to be, Gentle- 
men, in the name of the South Lincoln Tillage Associa- 
tion, your obedient servant, WitrraM Littie.” 


tS 


THE APPLE CROP. 


We are glad to find that an interest is still felt in the 
apple crop, although it has been so sadly deficient for 
several years past. It may flourish again, and afford us 
a large surplus for foreign markets. Wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and palatable as the apple is, thousands of families 
among us have undoubtedly been without it — unless in 
the most limited quantity —for four or five years past. 
During this period, less attention has been paid to the 
setting of new orchards; those of middle age have been 
greatly neglected, and old trees have been cut down by 
hundreds and given to the flames. 

Another and prime cause of rapid decay and loss has 
been occasioned by thoughtless, careless, and injudicious 
pruning. Few of the duties of the farm are so badly 
performed — bad in the manner in which it is done, and 
in the season usually selected for the operation. Trees 
are living things, and must be treated as such. Their 
young bark is as vulnerable to hobnail boots as the back 
of the hand, and as easily mutilated by a dull saw or 
knife. No skilful surgeon would amputate a limb with 
dull instruments, or leave the bleeding wound exposed to 
the air; but many farmers who have pruned for forty 
years, and think they ‘ know a thing or two about it,” do 
both. , 

Every wound made in pruning that is half an inch 
across should be covered. If the tree is vigorous it will 
probably grow over without help, but covering greatly 
aids the effort of the tree in healing up any damage done 
to its outer garment. The best covering is gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol; but as alcohol is quite expensive at 
present, paint of any color will answer the purpose, if care 
is used not to let it get upon the bark. 

There is need of but very little pruning where an or- 
chard has been properly managed from the start; no 
large limbs will ever need to be taken away, unless 
broken by winds or injured in some other way. Prune 
but little, is a good motto, but prune annually. Do not 
allow suckers or limbs that are crossing each other to 
grow several years before they are removed. Suffer the 
shoots that start out in spring to remain until the leaves 
have fallen in autumn, and then cut them smoothly off. 
The tree needs them for a time, and Nature, ever ready 
with a helping hand, sends them out to aid the leaves of 
the top in elaborating the sap and increasing the whole 
growth of the tree. 

As to the best time for pruning apple-trees we have not 
a particle of doubt. From along series of personal ex- 
periments running through twenty years, from reliable 
books recording the experience of others, conversations 
with practical men, and an extensive examination of or- 
chards, we are fully of the opinion that the middle of the 
month of June is the most appropriate time. But as the 
ground is covered with grass or other crops at that season, 
and hoeing and other work is pressing, it is not always 
conven ent to engage init then. The next best time is 
in October, after the trees have shed their leaves; and this 
.May be extended into November or December, if the 
operator can keep himself sufficiently warm to do the 
work well. 

Where we have carefully pruned at either of these 
times, it has seldom been followed by a flowing of the sap 
and the black discoloration of the bark which so often 
follows spring pruning. The wounds become dry and 
hard on the surface, a lively growth commences in a few 
weeks if the pruning is done in June, and early in the 
following spring if the work is done in the fall, and the 
tree seems to sustain no check or injury whatever. 

The question may be asked, Why is it best to prune at 
the seasons mentioned? We answer, Because the tree is 
then in a comparative state of rest. The sap has ascended 
through the sap-vessels in the trunk, followed out the 
extremity of the smallest twigs, and into the leaves, there 
to be worked over by the wenderful alchemy of Nature 
into thicker and more substantial substances. This thick- 
ened, or inspissated sap, as it is called, then passes down 
directly under the bark, and gives the trunk and branches 
their annual growth in diameter. Now, then, when the 
tubes or sap-vessels are nearly empty, or are compara- 


tively so, is the time to prune. This occurs, for about 
fifteen days in midsummer, and after the trees have cast 
their leaves in autumn, until a succession of sunny and 
warm days sets the sap in motion again. Such days 
occur some time in midwinter, and it would then be 
unfavorable for pruning. 

In pruning in June or October the saw soon becomes 
so much covered with gum that it is moved with diffi- 
culty, and it becomes necessary to wash it. This has 
never occurred in March, April, or May, in our experience. 
The sap is then thin and abundant, and the saw remains 
clean and bright. 

In pruning, the aim should be to keep the head of the 
tree open to the air and light, and free from limbs that 
are crossing and rubbing against each other. Cut out 
these and the occasional dead limbs which may be found, 
and the orchard which has been well managed will need 
little more in the way of pruning. Each tree should be 
examined annually, and whatever is needed for it done. 

N. E. Farmer. 
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SHELTERING ANIMALS. 


The old Connecticut teaching was, that it renders 
young animals tough to confine them in the open field 
with the snow-banks for their bed, the starry canopy for 
the covering of their shed, and a rail fence for the side. 
But, experience assures us that such a system of manage- 
ment, with stock of any kind, is the most expensive mode 
of keeping domestic animals that can be adopted; be- 
cause, when they are not protected properly from the 
pelting storms of our Northern winters, they will not be 
in as good flesh. A hundred pounds of fat and flesh on a 
good cow are worth more—pound for pound—than a 
hundred pounds of prime butter; because, if a good cow 
lose one hundred pounds of fat and flesh during the fod- 
dering season, Nature will make a desperate effort during 
the grazing season to reproduce the lost portions of the 
animal system; and the food required in making these 
secretions would otherwise have been converted into 
milk and butter-producing material. The same fact is 
true in regard to the fat and flesh of young cattle and 
sheep. When young cattle are maintained on an allow- 
ance of food too small to supply the requirements of their 
bodies, they lose flesh ; and when they are falling away, it 
is quite impracticable for them to develop the proper form 
and symmetry of their bodies. Therefore, the farmer 
who requires animals of any kind to draw upon the flesh 
that has accumulated during the growing season, for the 
purpose of keeping them alive during the inclemency of 
the weather, will find that such a practice is not only ex- 
ceedingly expensive, but ruinous to the health and vigor 
of his stock. 

Sheep that are allowed to lose ten to twenty pounds of 
fat and flesh, each, during the winter months, cannot be 
expected to yield as many pourds of wool as if they had 
been properly fed and protected, and their fat and flesh 
retained. 

Teams are often allowed to lose one or two hundred 
pounds of flesh during the foddering season, which can- 
not be reproduced at a cash expense of less than ten to 
fifteen cents per pound. Saying nothing of the loss in- 
curred, or the expense of reproducing a hundred pounds of 
flesh, a heavy team for most agricultural purposes is far 
superior to a light one. A horse that weighs ten hundred 
pounds will suffer much less fatigue while hauling a 
heavy load over a rough road than another animal that 
weighs only eight hundred pounds. This may be inferred 
from the fact that the momentum of a heavy horse over- 
comes resistances which a light horse must meet with 
muscular force. These hints, we trust, will be sufficient 
to induce such care of teams that none of their flesh or 
muscle shall be lost.— N. Y. Observer. 
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Essay upon Ferrtitizers.—It having been stated 
in several papers that the prize for essay upon the use 
of special fertilizers, had been awarded us by the Essex 
Agricultural Society, many inquiries have been made re- 
garding its publication and where it can be procured. It 
will appear in the Transactions of the Essex Society in 
February, and we shall endeavor to find a place for it in 
the February number of the Journal. 
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Our patrons will please remember that the new vol- 
ume, or Vol, 1V. of the Journal, does not commence until 
July next. To new subscribers we are sending the back 
numbers, so as to have all subscriptions expire together 
at the end of the present volume. 

Our present design is to enlarge the paper, and modify 
its form, so as to tender it more elegant, useful, and 
desirable. We shall make it a journal of twenty-four 
pages, reducing the size so that it will be more con- 
venient for reading and binding. The price also will be 
raised to one dollar per annum. It will still be, as it has 
been in the past, the cheapest scientific journal publishedin 
the world. Our next issue will contain the Prospectus 
for the New Volume. 
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Errata.—In the article upon “ Zodiacal Light * in our 
last issue, page 64, column 2, line 66, for “exterior” read 
“extensive,” and in column 8, commencing with line 21, 
read, “But by actual observation the zodiacal light is 
found to always have the greatest breadth and intensity at. 
F and G, and to decrease both in breadth and intensity from. 
F toward H, and from G toward I; and under ordinary 
circumstances,” etc., instead of as it now stands. 


ERRORS AND ABSURDITIES, 


The blunders made on scientific subjects in the news- 
papers of the day, and in many of the most popular 
elementary text-books, are often very ridiculous. During 
the past season, a little paragraph went the rounds of the: 
papers, not excepting some of the best of our city jour- 
nals, informing the public that mosquitos will not enter 
a room through an open window, if a rag “ saturated’ 
with carbonic acid” is hung up in the window. A rag 
soaked for some hours in strong moonshine would prob- 
ably answer the same purpose. ‘The original statement 
was, doubtless, “carbolic acid,” and it is strange not one 
of the editors who copied the paragraph was able to 
correct the error. 

The makers of school-books are too frequently men 
who have no knowledge of the sciences which they at- 
tempt to teach, and who, in their “ paste-and-scissors ” 
compilation from better authors, blunder into very pre- 
posterous statements. One of the most popular school 
“ Chemistries,” in describing the conversion of starch, 
woody fibre, etc., into sugar, says: ‘“ Indeed, Prof. Pepper 
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speaks of eating a fine quality of grape-sugar made out | 


of an old flannel shirt he had outgrown.” What Prof. 
Peppet does say is this: ‘If, however, oil of vitriol is 
first added to the linen rags, then the rags are converted 
into sugar (the author has seen a specimen made of an 
old shirt),” etc. 
satisfied to take this simple statement, but must attempt 


The American book-wright was not 


{as he has done in many other cases of the kind) to 
embellish it. 


grape-sugar; and Prof. Pepper must not only see it, 


He must make it “a fine quality” of 


but eat it; and, to improve the joke of the thing (but 
unluckily at the expense of the science), it must be an 
“old flannel shirt” that has undergone the sweet meta- 
morphosis. The absurdity of trying to convert wool as 
well as linen into sugar did not occur to him. 

The same book gives ‘“‘analine” three times in seven 
‘successive lines instead of aniline, and ‘‘coffeine” for 
caffeine, and adds “anguintum” as a synonym for mer- 
curial ointment. In speaking of chemical names, it 
states, that “the equivalent of oxygen combined in the 
base is omitted,” and gives three illustrations of the 
“omission— sulphate of soda, sulphate of iron, and sul- 
phate of Ame. It will be seen, that only one out of the 
three is in point. The author derives the name protein 
from the Greek proteno, ‘I am first,’ but discreetly re- 
frains from any attempt to show the connection in mean- 
ing between the word and its Hellenic source. Of course, 
every school-boy knows, that protein takes its name from 
the old god Proteus, who used to assume so many differ- 
ent forms in order to dodge the troublesome people who 
wanted him to play the prophet; and that the substance 
(if indeed there be such a substance) is so called from 
the protean forms in which it appears. 

These are but a few out of dozens of similar errors in 
a single school-book (and a book used even in a school of 
so high rank as the Girls’ High School in Boston), but 
they will serve to show that there is a sad want of accu- 
rate knowledge on scientific subjects, even among those 
who presume to write on such subjects for the instruction 


-of others. 
aS ao 


AERONAUTICAL SCHEMES AND THEIR FEASIBILITY. 


There is a popular impression that all attempts to navi- 
gate the aerial ocean which surrounds our globe are wild 
cand visionary. Scientific men have, for the most part, 
denied the possibility of constructing balloons that should 
have sufficient buoyancy to sustain the weight of the en- 
gines and other machinery, with the supplies of fuel, etc., 
which would be the necessary outfit of an air-ship. But 
recent investigations appear to show that the prospect of 
aerial voyages, with other motive power than the capri- 
cious winds can supply, is not a hopeless one. The Aero- 
mautical Society of London has done a great deal in this 
‘direction, and gives promise of doing a great deal. more 
in the future. 

This society offered a prize (of one hundred guineas, 
if we remember aright) for the engine best adapted to aer- 
‘onautical purposes. A number of very ingenious ma- 
chines were offered in competition for this prize; and 
among them was one which weighed only sixteen pounds, 
-and had a capacity of one horse power. One of the en- 
gines was propelled by a composition similiar to that 
wused for filling rockets. 

Those who have denounced all schemes of this kind have 
known scarcely any thing of the mechanical conditions on 
which flightdepends. Scientific men have demonstrated 
that birds do not, in flying, exert the prodigious force usu- 
ally ascribed to them, but when once risen from the earth, 
and started in a horizontal direction they can sustain them- 
Selves in the air by a very moderate exertion. They have 


shown also that large heavy birds can be sustained in rapid 
flight by wings very small in proportion to those of lighter 
and smaller birds. Thus, a pigeon weighing ten times as 
much as a sparrow, has only half the proportional surface 
The stork weighs eight times as much as the 
The Aus- 
tralian crane, with three hundred and thirty-nine times 


of wing. 


pigeon, and has only half the spread of wing. 


the weight of the sparrow, has but one seventh the wing- 
surface The same is true of insects. The gnat weighs 
ninety-seven thousand times less than the pigeon, with 
forty times the proportional wing-surface, and three mil- 
lion times less than the Australian crane, with one hun- 
dred and forty times the wing-surface. These and many 
similar facts prove that, to carry great weights at great 
speed through the air, it is not necessary to have immense 
pinions with a spread proportional to the weight, and re- 
quiring powerful engines to work them. The possibility, 
therefore, of aerial locomotion by flying machines capa- 
ble of carrying great weights must be admitted by all; 
though it may be a long time yet before the thing is 


actually accomplished on a large scale. 


Sones call ocean 


DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER, 


The communication of Dr. Merrick, which appeared in 
the last number of the Journal, is calculated to awaken 
some inquiry upon an interesting point in chemical 
theory. This theory is based upon the supposition that 
all substances are made up of atoms, and it is inferred 
that when any substance is in perfect solution it is re- 
solved inte a condition representing a separation of the 
atoms. Each atom is supposed to be indefinitely small. 
What may be the actual dimensions of such particles of 
matter, is a question no one is capable of answering. It 
is difficult to conceive of ultimate atoms; in fact we do 
not understand how such a thing can be, and when we 
speak of the separation of a body, by being diffused 
throughout a solvent, we are remarking upon a physical 
The 
belief is entertained by many distinguished chemists, 


condition of matter of which we know but little. 


that atoms have no dimensions, in fact that no such thing 
as an ultimate atom exists. What we call atoms are 
truly mathematical points, whence proceed attractions 
and repulsions, and upon which all chemical changes de- 
pend. How small must an atom of bromine be, when by 
placing a single drop in a million drops of water, we can 
detect its presence by a class of reagents recently dis- 
covered! But the point brought out in Dr. Merrick’s 
inquiry is, whether there is not a limit to the divisibility 
of matter? If the drop of bromine is placed in two 
million drops of water, we lose all trace of it; no known 
reagent is capable of demonstrating to our senses its 
presence in the water. What is its condition in the two 
million drops of water? Is it split up into ultimate 
atoms, and then so widely separated by the mass of the 
solvent as to be unable to respond to the action of the 
disturbing chemicaltest? If we regard a drop of bromine 
but an aggregation of positive atoms, and these having 
fixed dimensions, some idea of its condition in the two 
million drops of water may be formed. We can conceive 
of the atoms floating about, their proximity to each other 
depending upon the amount of the solvent in which they 
are held or diffused. Whether this view be strictly cor- 
rect or not, it certainly harmonizes with nearly all the 
facts observed in chemical manipulation, and since we 
cannot better express our ideas of the nature of a solu- 
tion, we may as well adopt it. There is manifestly a 
limit to the divisibility of matter. 
—=<»__. 


The largest laboratory in the world is at Berlin. 


LUMINOSITY OF FLAMES. 


Sir Humphrey Davy first propounded the theory that 
the light of flames was caused by the presence of incan- 
descent solid particles. Professor Frankland gives some 
reasons for doubting the correctness of Davy’s hypothe- 
sis. For instance: metallic arsenic burning in oxygen is 
intensely luminous, yet both metallic arsenic and the re- 
sult of its combustion (arsenious acid) are volatilized at a 
temperature much below that of this flame. Every one 
knows how brilliant is the light of phosphorus burnt in 
oxygen, but since phosphoric acid is volatile at a red heat, 
it is evident that it cannot be due to the presence of solid 
particles. Again: bisulphide of carbon vapor burning in 
oxygen or nitric oxide gas, is remarkably luminous; yet 
it would be absurd to suppose the existence of any solid 
body in such a flame. For these and other reasons Prof. 
Frankland concludes that the luminosity of gas and can- 
dle flames is due to radiation from dense, but transparent 


hydrocarbon vapors. 


> 


FRAUDULENT KEROSENE. 
The 29th section of the amended U. S. Internal Reve- 


nue Laws relating to illuminating oils, is as follows: — 


Secr. 29. And beit further enacted, That no person shall mix 
for sale naphtha and illuminating oils, or shall knowingly sell or 
keep for sale, or offer for sale such mixture, or shall sell or offer 
for sale oil made from petroleum for illuminating purposes, in- 
flammable at less temperature or fire test than one hundred and 
ten degrees Fahrenheit; and any person so doing shall be held to 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, by indict- 
ment or presentment in any court of the United States, having 
competent jurisdiction, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and by imprisonment for a term of not less than six months nor 
more than three years. 


This is clear and explicit. Under the act the whole class 
of mixers and adulterers, wherever they may be found in 
the United States, can be arrested and promptly punished. 
The sellers of recipes for naphtha fluids, the travelling 
villains who are jeopardizing the lives of thousands, the 
mixers and dishonest dealers, all should be brought to 
feel the full force of law. To our readers we say: Do 


not let one of them escape. 


—= 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


M.M.M. ‘“‘ What is the best material for coating tools and steel 
instruments to keep them from rusting?” 


Answer. A preparation composed of three parts lard 
and one part rosin, melted together. 


A. B., Cincinnati.—“ Can you give mea recipe that will stick 
labels upon tin?’ 


We find the following in the Druggists’ Circular : ‘* Dis- 
solve two ounces of common resin in a pint of alcohol, 
and allow nearly all the alcohol to evaporate, after coat- 
ing the tin, before applying the label.” 

H. T. T. —*‘ How can I repair India-rubber boots so that they will 
not leak? ”? 

Cover the hole with a patch cut from another boot, 
using a cement made by dissolving pure India-rubber in 
either bisulphide of carbon or benzine. Use benzine 
made from coal-tar, not the hydro-carbon liquid from 


petroleum. 


M.J.R.—1. The percentage of potash in wood ashes 


is, by weight, as follows: — 


PINGy oatee woslee bbe cqdltantemeleO 
Wheat straw. .....000.2.--10 
Rye MO li weeeniele wale eaTeore ek. 
Potato vines..... Seamatene aca 
Bean SS aituinine SesteuNtOD 
Pea SC Ale Ga ceseee Ree Tf 


The branches and bark of trees give a larger per cent 
of potash than the wood, probably because they contain 
more sap, which holds the potash in solution. 2. Crude 
potash is certainly a valuable fertilizer to apply to lands; 
but it is much cheaper and better to apply the ashes 
when they can be_procured. 38. Our price for making an 
analysis such as you mention is twenty-five dollars. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS OF A ComET.— Mr. Huggins, 
well known for his labors upon the spectra of stars and 
comets, has made an examination of the spectrum of the 
second comet of 1868, which turns out to be more satis- 
factory than any he has before made. In the first place, 
he finds that the spectrum is not continuous, but consists 
of three broad bright bands, and is therefore due to a gas, 
In the second place, noticing that this spectrum resem- 
bled very closely that of carbon (obtained by passing a 
spark through olefiant gas), he was led to compare them 
one with another, and found that they exactly coincided. 
This would seem to prove that carbon existed in this 
comet in a state of vapor. Such a case is irreéoncilable 
with the laws governing terrestrial phenomena. 


SS 


> We have received quite a number of valuable books 
for notice from publishers, but owing to the illness of the 
Editor of the Journal, they must remain over until our 


next issue. 
$< <> 


In our last number, we published a recipe for a new 
solder of aluminum. Since then, we have received a 
letter from Dr. Geo. O. Starr, of New York, claiming 
that Dr. Alfred Starr is the inventor of the same, and 


has obtained letters patent upon it. 


Medirine and Diawvmacy, 


FLORIDA AS A WINTER RESORT FOR INVALIDS. 


Rey. Dr. Seenry, of Haverhill, Mass., who has spent 
considerable time in Florida, sends us the following 
interesting and important statements regarding the cli- 
mate :— 

Editor Journal of Chemistry : — 


I was much interested in the papers of Dr. Mattocks, 
published in the September and October numbers of your 
Journal, on ‘‘ Minnesota as a Climate for Consumptives.” 
I do not feel qualified to judge as to the correctness of all 
the theories stated by Dr. M.; but they seem very rea- 
sonable, and it is pleasing to think there is, at least, a 
chance for the consumptive to gain a prolonged lease of 
life and physical comfort by residing in Minnesota. 

I would not have it understood that what follows is in- 
tended to controvert the statements of Dr. Mattocks; and 
if I thought the effect would be to divert any one who 
might be benefited by a visit to Minnesota from the pur- 
pose of going thither, I would withhold this communica- 
tion. 

But it is possible that there are invalids for whom the 
extreme cold of that State would prove too severe. This 
can be decided, not on general principles, but by the 
family physician, who is acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the case and the idiosyncrasies of the individual con- 
cerned. 

If there be instances in which the medical advisers 
think the climate of Minnesota might prove too severe, 
it is well for such that the neighborhood of the St. Johns 
River in Florida presents a climate of an entirely oppo- 
site description, and one which numerous and long-con- 
tinued experiments prove to be exceedingly favorable 
for those who have weak lungs. 

This noble stream rises about midway between the 27th 
and 28th parallels of latitude, and, running in a northerly 
direction, winds through a carbonaceous and sandy soil, 
which is covered, for the most part, with pine forests, at 
an average distance of twenty miles from the Atlantic 
coast, until it reaches its extreme northern point near 
Jacksonville. Not far below (i.e. north of) this city, 
the river sweeps round to the east and empties into the 
sea at “Fort George Island,” a few miles north of the 
30th degree of latitude, and twenty-five miles from Jack- 
sonyille. 

The St. Johns thus extends from a perfectly tropical 
climate, which is never reached by the frost, and in which 
the orange, lemon, citron, banana, pine-apple, and other 
tropical fruits grow luxuriantly, until, at its northern 


extremity the temperature, during the two months’ win- 
ter, resembles that of a New England October. The flow- 
ers disappear, the temperature frequently falls sufficiently 
low to form ice on the surface of water left out of doors 
during the night in tubs or pails, and a good blazing fire 
on the hearth is quite desirable at morning and evening. 
But even here the orange, lemon, fig, and olive are cul- 
tivated with great success, the degree of frost ordinarily 
experienced doing them no injury; * and the evergreen 
foliage of the trees and shrubbery is a pleasant indication 
that summer has withdrawn to no very great distance. 

It must not be overlooked that, sometimes, changes of 
temperature occur which (considering the latitude) may 
be regarded as both sudden and severe. So far as the 
writer’s observation enables him to judge, these changes 
are due to easterly winds setting in from the sea. Nev- 
ertheless the distance inland of the St. Johns, at Jackson- 
villé (and, indeed, all along its banks) is such that the 
inconvenience caused by these sea-changes must be much 
less than it is on the coast, or even at such a place as St. 
Augustine; and, at the same time, the cold humidity of 
those places in the more westerly portions of the State, 
which, like Tallahassee, are on a tenacious, clayey sub- 
soil, is not experienced. 

Among the advantages afforded by the St. Johns must 
be reckoned the ease and facility with which the several 
towns and settlements on its banks can be reached and 
the varieties of climate they afford. One can take a 
steamer at New York and in three days be at Savannah, 
cost of passage and fare twenty-five dollars. Thence lines 
of steamers run to Jacksonville and up the St. Johns 
almost daily; the time from Savannah to Jacksonville, 
about eighteen hours, cost of passage and fare ten dollars; 
and farther up the river in like proportion. 

Board can be secured at reasonable rates (say about 
fifteen dollars a week) at almost any of the settlements, 
hotels, and boarding establishments on the banks; the 
best places thus far being at Jacksonville, Hibernia 
(Fleming’s Island), Green Cove, and Enterprise. 

The invalid can thus select the climate which best suits 
his case — whether that of a perpetual summer at Enter- 
prise, two hundred miles up the river, or the cooler tem- 
perature of Jacksonville, near its mouth, or that of some 
place between the two. Wherever he goes he will find 
many northern people; some, like himself, in search of 
health, others taking advantages of the openings for busi- 
ness which are numerous in that almost virgin territory, 
and all of them, as well as many of their southern fellow- 
citizens, attentive to visitors, courteous, and hospitable. 

All things considered, the undersigned is disposed to 
think the region above mentioned is preferable to Cuba, 
Nassau, or any of those localities in the South of Europe 
which have been most esteemed as winter resorts for in- 
valids; and is confident that as its merits are made 
known multitudes of those who are affected with weak 
lungs and throat affections will escape from our harsh 
northern climate and spend the winter months on the 
attractive and health-giving banks of the St. Johns. 

It should be added that those who reside in the locality 
and who are best qualified to judge what is advisable, 
deem it necessary to remain in Florida not only through 
an entire winter, but also during the following summer 
and winter, in order to secure the highest advantages 
afforded by the climate. There are those who, finding it 
impossible to spend a winter at the North, have become 
permanent residents in the neighborhood of the St. Johns; 
and they declare themselves as well pleased with the 
summer as with any other season of the year. Meanwhile 
they enjoy excellent health in all respects. 

If convenient, the invalid, escaping from the approach- 
ing cold of the North, should stop a while at Savannah, 
until the temperature of Florida shall be somewhat modi- 
fied by the autumnal change, and then proceed to Jack- 
sonville, or farther South, as his plans or his comfort may 
dictate. In leaving Florida great precaution should be 
taken. In no case should an invalid proceed directly 
to the North, except in summer. The -transition from 
one temperature to another is so great at other seasons as 
to shock the system and lead to evil results. The better 
way is to leave the St. Johns in the latter end of April 
and spend the month of May in Savannah, where the 
climate is then most delightful; and so arrange as to 


*In 1886 the frost was so severe as to kill the oranges and lemons ; 
but since then no such extreme of temperature has oceurred; and 
now the orange groves are becoming quite numerous and flourishing. 


reach the North in June, after the lingering ehill ot 
spring has finally taken its leave. 

The undersigned has known invalids who in this way 
have prolonged life for years; some who have received 
permanent benefit, and others who are evidently improv 
ing, with fair prospects of recovery. One gentleman 
met in Florida (a New York merchant), said his lungs 
were, and for twelve years had been, completely per- 
vaded with a severe bronchial inflammation, and that he 
had lengthened out his life for that period by spending 
his winters in Florida,and keeping in a summer temper- 
ature while there and in his journeyings to and fro. A 


lady (resident of New Jersey), also met in Jacksonville 


in the winter of 1866-7, and who was then afflicted with 
a most distressing cough and the other usual symptoms 
of consumption, and who took these precautions in pass- 
ing to and from the South, was again in Florida during 
the winter of 1867-8, much impreved in health, and 
apparently with a fair prospect of recovering entirely. 
A member of the writer’s own family, having annually 
suffered from attacks of acute bronchitis for several years, 
was left, in the spring of 1866, with a severe cough which 
no remedies sufficed to check. Several distinguished 
physicians (among them Dr. Bowditch, of Boston) pro- 
nounced the case one of incipient phthisis; and, as a for- 
lorn hope, it was resolved to try a winter’s residence in 
Florida. The place at first selected was Tallahassee, but 
this was soon exchanged for Jacksonville. Here the 
cough began to-improve after a few weeks, and the pa- 
tient reached home in June apparently cured, with no 
marked symptoms remaining or since returning. 

The undersigned can not close this paper without ex- 
pressing his obligations to Dr. J. D. Mitchell of Jackson- 
ville, to whose skill and attention the cure must, in part, 
beattributed. Dr. Mitchell is a northern man whose own 
health renders it necessary for him to reside in the South, 
and he may be commended to all who visit that locality 
in search of health and in need of professional services, 
as a skilful physician and a Christian gentleman. 

Reaiess 
a ee 
IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY TO 
THE PHYSICIAN. 


As with a knowledge of anatomy, so too with a knowl- 
edge of chemistry and materia medica; they must be 
equally minute. The effects of poisons upon the system, 
the influence of various remedies upon the various secre- 
tions must be minutely investigated, so as to be thor- 
oughly understood. To obtain this knowledge, requires 
the most careful and devoted study, and can only be ob- 
tained by constant labor in the chemical laboratory. So, 
too, in regard to the actions and effects of the various 
drugs and medicines upon the human frame. A knowl- 
edge of them all must be equally minute, and can only 
be obtained by a careful study of the materia medica, and 
in order to comprehend it, a knowledge of botany, is also 
necessary. As an instauce of the necessity of this knowl- 
edge, and its importance, allow me to refer to a case 
which recently occurred. Summoned in haste to a fash- 
ionable hotel, to see two gentlemen who were supposed 
to be dangerously intoxicated, I found them with feeble 
pulse and the greatest muscular prostration, with dilated 
pupils and partial loss of vision, in a recumbent pos- 
ture, apparently perfectly well, with the exception of the 
feeble circulation and want of muscular power before 
mentioned, with the intellect unclouded, and exhibiting 
no signs of intoxication. In an erect posture the heart 
almost ceased to beat, and they fell almost lifeless to the 
ground, exhibiting, in fact, all the symptoms of poisoning 
with prussic acid. Both were affected in a similar man- 
ner, but the one more seriously than the other; the symp- 
toms being of the same character, only differing in degree. 
The question now was, how had the prussic acid been 
administered; whether by accident or design? <A friend 
present, who was perfectly sober, stated that he had dined 
with them, and that previous to the dinner, they were in 
perfect health; that they had all drank of the same wine, 


in apparently nearly equal proportion; and as he was en- ~ 
tirely unaffected, that what they had drank could not have ° 


been the cause of their present condition. He stated that 
these two gentlemen who were sick, had dined upon par- 
tridge, whilst he had partaken of a different dish, and 
that the one whose symptoms were the worst, had eaten 
more of the partridge than the other, and the symptoms 
began to develop themselves in both gentlemen, very 
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nearly at the same time, about forty minntes after the 
commencement of their dinner. 


Finding no source of poison in any thing else that had 
been partaken of by them, I naturally inferred that it was 
obtained from the partridge. How did it get there? 
Happening to be a long winter, when there had been 
seven weeks of continuous snow, and the ground con- 
stantly covered, these birds had been prevented from ob- 
taining their ordinary food, and had been compelled to 
feed upon the berries of the laurel; therefore, their flesh 
had become charged with tbe potent poison of prussic 
acid, which in a minute quantity, is found in the berry of 
the laurel. Then looking at the characteristic symptoms 
presented, paralysis of the heart, dilated pupil, peculiar 
weak faintness, and yet the clear intellect indicative of 
prussic acid, cause and effect were rightly understood; 
and by administering the antidote of prussic acid, both 
gentlemen were speedily restored to perfect health. 


Take another case, as an example of the necessity of 
an accurate knowledge of chemistry, as well as anatomy 
and physiology, and the influence of poisonous drugs 
upon the general system. <A person affected with paraly- 
sis of the exterior muscles of both fore-arms, supposed to 
have been dependent upon a disease of the spine, and for 
which she had been treated with a spinal brace, which 
she had worn for two years, and described by a recent 
author, as a case of “ carnomania” or “insanity of the 
flesh,” if any of any one knows what that means, came to 
me a short time since. 

She had been treated for disease of the spine; a brace 
had been supplied, and she had been assured that the 
paralysis of the arms would be removed in two or three 
months, or at all events in a very short time, so soon as 
the disease in the spinal column had been cured. She 
was sent to her distant home, and for two long years has 
worn the spinal brace, with still increasing deficiency of 
the power of the fore-arms, until within the last few 
months; she had become perfectly paralyzed, and was 
helpless, unable to pin her clothes, comb her hair, or feed 
herself, or indeed do any thing else, than simply to close 
her fingers. Upon making a most careful investigation 
of the case, I could find nothing of disease in any part of 
the body that would justify this peculiar condition of the 
fore-arms, except the potent influence of the poisonous 
power of lead. 

The peculiar characteristic of lead poison is, that the 
hands drop, and are incapable of being extended, although 
the power of flexion exists. We have other varieties of 
paralysis, attacking different limbs; but there is no other 
characteristic paralysis of the hand that simulates the 
action of the lead. I gave it as my diagnosis, that this 
was a case of lead palsy. The next question was to ascer- 
tain how the lead got there. It is a common thing in 
New York, where we drink water through leaden pipes, 
to see these cases. Others are poisoned by drinking 
champagne from bottles that have been washed with 
leaden shot, and the lead left in the bottle. 

In this instance no lead had been obtamed in that way ; 
the mother stated that the water was brought from a 
spring, kept in a bucket, and drank from a gourd. I 
wanted to know if the house had been painted recently. 
No; “she had not been exposed to lead in any way.” So, 
I was unable to ascertain any source from which lead 
could be obtained. I found the lady had ridden a horse 
which had run off with her for some distance, one or two 
miles, and she was disposed to attribute the loss of power 
to excessive muscular action. Still the peculiar charac- 
teristics of lead being so marked, I could not give up my 
hunt for the poison, which had been, in some way, so in- 
sidiously introduced. After two or three days of close 
questioning, the lady very innocently asked me “ if whit- 
ing would do it.” When I asked her what it was, she 
handed me a beautiful little bottte and said “it was this,” 
and on looking at the label I found it was “ Laird’s Bloom 
of Youth,” a cosmetic, which you will see advertised on all 
the curbstones, which had been used upon the face, and 
here was the practical result. Taking the bottle to Prof. 
Doremus, I received an analysis the following day, stat- 
ing that it was highly charged with lead, I immediately 
administered to her the proper antidote for lead. And 
collecting some of the secretions for a number of days, 
gave them also to Prof. Doremus for analysis. And Iam 
happy to state that distinguished chemist has presented 
to me a specimen of the lead in its metallic form, obtained 
from these secretions; thereby fully corroborating the 


accuracy of my diagnosis, and the correctness of the 
treatment. As the lead is being eliminated from the body, 
I am happy to state that muscular contractions are 
returning to the paralyzed limbs; and thus ends our case 
of “ carnomania.” 

This case shows you the necessity of an intimate knowl- 
edge of chemistry, and the superior advantage of its ap- 
preciation, in the removal of disease, as compared to the 
plan of mechanical support. It might, in fact, be called 
a case of lead versus steel. The lead to paralyze, the steel 
to support; and as soon as the lead is removed, the steel 
is not required. — Prof. Sayers. 


a 
PEPSINE IN DIPHTHERIA, 


In the December number of the Richmond and Louis- 
ville Medical Journal, is a most interesting communica- 
tion from Prof. Doughty, of the Georgia Medical College 
at Augusta, Ga., describing the treatment of a case of 
false membrane from diphthéria with an acidulated solu- 
tion of pepsine. We have only room for a synopsis of 
the case. 

Having first tried cauterization with nitrate of silver, 
and a gargle of chlorate of potash, then tincture of iodine 
diluted, in place of the chlor. potash, then both, and 
finally inhalations of atomized lime-water without suc- 
cess, the membrane continuing to form and the general 
symptoms aggravated, Prof. D. abandoned them all and 
ordered the constant application, by means of a hair pencil 
and atomization, of the following wash: — 


R Pepsine (Boudault’s) 5) 
Muriatic Acid dilute gtts x 
Water Q. S. to make 3 iij m 


The compound was filtered to separate the insoluble 
starch with which the pepsine is incorporated, and the 
Professor adds in a note, — 

“ Boudault’s preparation of pepsine is made from the 
stomach of the calf; perhaps that of Bullock's, made 
from pigs’ stomach (pepsina porci) would be best. If 
substituted for the above it will require not more than 15 
grains, as it is said to be four or five times stronger. 
Again, lactic or phosphoric acid may be preferred by 
some; if so, only a slight excess of free acid is needed, 
and either of the several acids (muriatic, lactic, and phos- 
phoric) might be used. Perhaps the lactic is the best, as 
recent investigations indicate that as probably the free 
acid found in the stomach during digestion.” 

In this case the patient died, but not till the false mem- 
brane had entirely disappeared, being coughed up in 
lumpy masses partially dissolved, death taking place 
apparently from constitutional depression, and not until 
sufficient time had elapsed to prove the success of the 
local measure. 
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HyporHospHitE or Lime in Apscrss.—Dr. W. S. 
Searle (N. E. Med. Gazette) has cured many cases of 


| Superficial abscesses, vulgarly called “cold boils,” by a 


treatment of hypophosphite of lime. Dose, in very vio- 
lent cases, as large as five grains every three hours, It 
will not do to use it in acute abscess attended by fever, 
at least not in so low a preparation; but in torpid, scrof- 
ulous abscess, it will, he thinks, always prove efficient. 
——______ 


FREE HYDROCHLORIC ACID IN THE GASTRIC JUICE. 


At the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Chicago on the fifth of 
last August, Prof. E, N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Source of Free Hydrochloric Acid 
in the Gastric Juice.” He said the long-disputed position 
of Prout, that the gastric juice contains free hydrochloric 
acid, was at length established by Schmidt, who, in an 
absolute quantitative analysis of the juice, found about 
as much hydrochloric acid as was required to neutralize 
all the bases present. The prolonged discussion of this 
subject, now since 1828, has brought to light, through 
the researches of Lassaigne, Tiedemann and Gmelin, 
Berzelius, Lehmann, Cl. Bernard, Blondlot, and numer- 
ous others, the unmistakable evidence of the presence of 
lactic acid and of acid phosphates in the gastric juice, 
which might or might not be due to the presence of lactic 
acid or hydrochloric acid. A point of special interest to 
the chemist and physiologist still remained, and was 
this: How could free hydrochloric acid be secreted from 
the blood, which is an alkaline fluid? This question was 


, Submitted to experiment with entirely satisfactory results. | 


The blood freshly drawn consists of a fluid (the plasma) 
in which there are swimming about myriads of exceed- 
ingly minute irregular spherical bodies (the corpuscles). 
The plasma consists of two bodies, one of which, the 
fibrine, spontaneously separates from the other, the 
serum. The corpuscles are little sacs of delicate animal 
membrane inclosing a fluid. This fluid has an acid re- 
action, and its ash contains a monobasic alkaline phos- 
phate. The fibrine of the plasma contains a monobasic 
phosphate of lime, though the plasma, as a whole, has an 
alkaline reaction, and contains a gréat excess (11 per 
cent) of chloride of sodium (common salt.) 

The moist corpuscles constitute about one half of the 
blood. 

The relations of the fluid within the corpuscles to the 
plasma which surrounds them, is the same as that of the 
yolk to the white of the egg, and the ratio of fixed base 
to phosphoric acid is alike in both cases: 

1 : 1 in blood corpuscles, 

1: 1 in egg yellow. 


The ash of albumen contains nearly one third of its 
phosphoric acid as monobasic phosphate (3.79: 1.15), ac- 
cording to Poleck, while the same analyst gives for the 
analysis of the yellow 66.70 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
of which 41.33 per cent are free. (Liebig’s Jahrs Bericht, 
1850, p. 559.) 

, Under pressure, the fluid contents of the corpuscles 
pass through their membranous walls, and through the 
walls of the nutritive capillaries. Such pressure exists 
when the bloodvessels of a particular organ are en- 
gorged, as the bloodvessels of the stomach always are in 
healthy digestion. Under such pressure, the areolar 
tissue under the mucous membrane is charged with the 
mixed fluids of the corpusclesand plasma. This mixture 
contains, therefore, acid phosphates and chloride of 
sodium. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach presents on its 
inner surface the mouths of numerous microscopic tubes, 
which, like a stocking, are sometimes single fluid sacs, or, 
like a glove, terminate in several fluid sacs, like the glove 
fingers. In the bottoms of the tubes and along their sides 
are several closed, spherical sacs, containing other lesser 
sacs and fluid within. 

The tubes, as a whole, dip down into the spongy tissue 
that underlies the mucous membrane, where they are 
surrounded by the fluid poured from the surrounding 
rich work of nutritive capillaries, which fluid contains 
acid phosphates and chlorides. 

Now by pressure and osmosis, a portion of this fluid 
will pass through the wall of gastric tubes, and the ques- 
tion is whether the fluid that goes through will contain 
free hydrochloric acid. 

The experiments I have made are conclusive on this 
pojpt. 

By employing acid phosphate of lime and common 
salt, I had this advantage, that as increased acidity on the 
one hand is a just inference from increased alkalinity on 
the other, and as increased alkalinity would be shown by 
the precipitation of phosphate of lime— a visible white 
powder—I could determine the qualitative fact without 
the difficulties and delay attendant on accurate quantita- 
tive analysis of the solutions before and after the refine-— 
ment, on both sides of the membrane. 

With acid phosphates of lime in my earlier experi- 
ments, I was embarrassed with the presence of sulphate 
of lime in the powder, so that what was at first supposed 
to be pure phosphate of lime, was found to be in part 
sulphate of lime. This sulphate was due to imperfectly 
washed parchment paper, employed as a dialyser. This 
difficulty overcome, the experiments were made with 
parchment paper prepared from German and Swedish 
filter paper, as well as with goldbeater skin. 

I employed acid phosphate of lime successively with 
chloride of sodium, with chloride of potassium, with 
chloride of ammonium, with chloride of calcium; with 
all of which there was the same kind of evidence of in- 
creased alkalinity on one side, and of course correspond- 
ing increased relative acidity. The same effect took 
place on the other with acid phosphate of soda and 
chloride of calcium. It follows, then, from what we 
know of the composition of the blood, its condition in 
the walls of the stomach, and the structure of the gastric 
tubules, that fret or uncombined hydrochloride acid must 
find its way into the sacs at the bottoms of the tubules. 
It is of course mixed with acid phosphates and alkalin 
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chlorides. ‘The sacs at the bottoms of the tubules, by a 
secondary dialysis, concentrated the acid solution. Swell- | 
ing by endosmosis, and corroded by the acid and juice, 
at length they burst, and the liquid contents, together 
with the disintegrated and partially digested membrane 
of the sacs, pass out to the stomach to constitute the gas- 
tric juice — the free hydrochloric acid and the disinteg- 
rated tissue (the pepsine?) to act in the liquefaction of 
the food. 
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CARBOLIC ACID. 
Editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


Your remarks, in the last number of the, Journal, on 
carbolic acid and the duty of calling the special attention 
of physicians to this important agent, that a clear under- 
standing of its nature and the character of its solutions 


may be secured, ajpexr appropriate and important. z 
could wish that the iccms of that, and some other articles, 
were better understood aud used with more precision. 


Permit me, in the interest of the public welfare, to men- 
tion, through your Journal, a recent case that may illus- 
trate, somewhat, the importance of the subject. 

The writer of this note received a prescription for two 
ounces of “carbolic acid,” without any qualification. 
Learning that it was to be mixed with linseed oil by the 
patient or by the attendant, the carbolic acid, in liquid 
form, was put up, in precise compliance with the prescrip- 
tion. It was not satisfactory to the physician, and was 
set aside, and a “solution of carbolic acid” procured. 
This was the article intended by the prescription. It con- 
tains, as stated in the Journal, precisely fice per cent of 
pure acid, being a very different article from ‘* carbolic 
acid” of about ninety-five per cent. 

If the physician had.required camphor water he would 
not have written for camphor, nur should he have or- 
dered carbolic acid when he intended the aqueous solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. 

Certainly, in dispensing an agent of such potency as 
that under consideration, the apothecary should not be 
left to conjecture the intentions of the physician. The 
question of safety in the use of that article as in others, 
usually, is not cognizable by the apothecary, excepting, 
of course, obvious mistakes, should such occur, and there 
appears no safe or proper rule but to follow strictly the 
directions of a written prescription. 

I have, not unfrequenetly, within a few months, dis- 
pensed carbolic acid in liquid foru:, ss well as that in form 
of crystals, in obedience to the prescriptions of intelligent 
physicians. With the more promineut and reliable 
apothecaries in Boston, the usual practice is when car- 
bolic acid is required, and when he is guided only by 
what appears on the face of the prescription, to furnish 
the article in the form of crystals. 

This remedy having been so recently introduced into 
use, it is not surprising that its exact nature is not fully 
understood by all, and that its different terms should 
sometimes be confounded. ed « eased 

HINGHAM, Noy, 1868. 
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Dr. LeMBKE ON Correr. — Touissart relates, in the 
Wiener Wochenschrift, that laborers in verdigris are col- 
ored green, even to the bones, and yet enjoy good health. 
Second, that no combination of copper corrodes the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach; for even nursing babies 
take, in croup, several grains of salts of copper without 
any detriment. Third, all salts of copper, with the ex- 
ception of the innocuous sulphite of copper, produce only 
vomiting and purging. Fourth, during a longer sojourn 
in the body, they change to sulphite of copper and albu- 
minate of copper, but not to acetate of copper. Fifth, it 
is not certain, yet, in which form they get excreted 
through the kidneys. Sixth, fatal cases of poisoning by 
copper have never been observed. Seventh, copper colic 
and chronic copper diseases are found in books, but not 
jn reality. Eighth, workers in copper are, next to work- 
ers in iron, not only the most healthy laborers, but in 
general enjoy good health. 

Still, in spite of all these remarks, manifold experience 
has shown that a substance may produce on the healthy 
only insignificant manifestations, pointing to certain dis- 
eased states, and yet be able to have great remedial power 
against the established and seated disease ; as cuprum for 
cholera, nervous diseases, etc. We prefer the cuprum 
aceticum to the metallicum. 


THE MARRIAGE AND DEATH-RATE. 


It is a curious and instructive fact, that out of every 
100,000 married persons (including widowers) at the age 
of 20, 626 die before attaining the age of 25, while out of a 
similar number of persons unmarried at the same age, no 
less than 1,231 die before attaining the age of 25. The 
following table, founded on the vital statistics of Scotland, 
shows the comparative death-rate of married and unmar- 
ried males from 20 to 85: — 


Ages. Husbands and Widowers. Unmarried. 
20 to 25 6.26 12.31 
25 to 30 8.23 14.94 
30 to 35 8.65 15.94 
35 to 40 11.67 16.02 
40 to 45 14.07 18.35 
45 to 50 17.04 18.35 
50 to 55 19.54 21.18 
55 to 60 26.14 28.54 
60 to 65 35.63 44.54 
65 to 70 52.93 60.21 
70 to 75 81.56 102.71 
75 to 80 117.85 143.94 
80 to 85 173.88 195.40 


Dr. Stark, the Register-General of Scotland, infers, 
from these figures, that ‘‘ bachelorhood is more destruc- 
tive to life than the most unwholesome trades, or than 
residence in an unwholesome house or district, where 
there never has been the most distant attempt at sanitary 
improvement of any kind.’’ We do not question the 
opinion that matrimony may, in a thousand ways, exer- 
cise a healthful influence on the human race, by ennobling 
its habits and enforcing sobriety, etc., but we think Dr. 
Stark exceeds the legitimate conclusion consequent on 
the premises. It must be remembered that married men 
are generally of a more robust and healthy constitution 
than bachelors, who frequently are deterred by ill-health 
from undertaking the support of families. This import- 
ant element in the calculation has been forgotten by Dr. 
Stark and reasoners of his class. — World. 


ste Pees 
ORIGIN OF HEPATIC SUGAR. 


Dr. Nicuors.— Dear Sir: I hail the monthly visit of 
your journal as that of a scientific friend, and never fail 
to find something in it of great interest. May I hope to 
see in the next issue of it, a solution of the following 
surmise, in reference to the origin of hepatic sugar — 
“ glycogene,” as it has been called. This substance is 
supposed by leading authorities on physiology to be 
similar to glucose, or the sugar of starch, and to be formed 
from amyloid substances in the blood or in the tissue of 
the liver. I am inclined to take a different view of the 
matter, and beg your opinion of it, In its more promi- 
nent mechanism, the liver is a bile making organ; it is 
moreover, incidentally, a syrup making organ, and the 
latter action I look upon as a mere result of the former, 
in this way. In its main constitution bile is a liquid 
soap, formed by a combination of a fat-acid, choleie acid, 
as it is called, and soda. The materials are supplied by 
the circulating fluid and chemically combined by the cell 
development of the liver. The fat is probably but the 
ordinary combination of stearine, magarin, and elain with 
glycerine; and in the formation of bile, as in ordinary 
soap-making, the fatty principle is released from its sweet 
base, becomes a fat-acid and combines with soda, forming 
a saponaceous solution which is poured out by the hepatic 
ducts, while the emancipated glycerine, or the most of 
it, flows out with the blood through the portal veins. 
The tendency to form this soap is so strong in the cell 
action of the liver, that even when drained of its blood, 
the formation of the soap goes on out of the substance of 
the liver itself, which contains both the fat and the soda; 
and of this action, the formation, or rather separation, of 
the sweet principle is but the natural result. 


Respectfully, Purr Harvey, M.D. 
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Dr. J. G. PInKHAM, of Lynn, Mass., tells in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal that he cured a case of 
chronic catarrh of twelve years’ standing, by a simple 
douche of water and common salt. The douche was 
blood warm and the salt in the proportion of one half an 
ounce to two quarts of water. At first, the patient suf- 
fered from pain in the back of the head during the 
operation, but after a time that ceased; and after two 
months of daily application, all symptoms of the disease 
disappeared. 


ADULTERATION OF OREAM TARTAR AND SODA. 


Dr. Nicuors.— Dear Sir: Thinking that the Journal 
has a larger circulation among families than any other of 
the kind, I wish you would give some practical direc- 
tions for detecting impurities in Cream Tartar and Soda, 
articles which many will persist in using, in spite of their 
known deleterious influences upon health. Inclosed I 


send you a sample of Cream Tartar, which has produced 


(in my own practice) seven or eight cases of serious 
colitis, followed by bloody evacuations. These cases oc- 
curred after eating pastry in which this cream tartar was 
used. In all of these cases the colitis ensued in about six 
hours after meals. Please answer through the next num- 
ber of your Journal, and oblige, yours truly, 


Grorce D. Stanton, M.D. 
SronincTon, Conn., Dec. 5th, 1868. 


Norr. — The substance sent to us with the above 
proved, upon analysis, noé to be bitartrate of potassa, 
or cream of tartar, but a mizture of phosphoric acid with 
starch. It is almost or quite impossible to procure 
through the ordinary sources of supply pure cream of 
tartar, or, indeed, any other of the substances or condi- 
ments used in households. If cream of tartar is adul- 
terated with flour or starch, a drop of a weak solution of 
jodine instantly detects it by affording a deep-blue reac- 
tion. If it contains ground pumice-stone or rice, hot 
water turned upon it takes up the salt, and leaves behind 
the insoluble impurities. It is seldom that poisonous 


admixtures of cream of tartar are found in the market. 
See eee 


Sats oF Morputa.— We have been engaged, for sev- 
eral months, in perfecting arrangements for supplying to 
our wide circle of medical friends and druggists, the pure 
salts of morphia, of our own brand. We can probably 
furnish the sulphate, acetate, muriate, etc., of morphia, 
of very superior quality, by the middle or last of the pres- 
All the alkaloidal and acid 
principles of opium, in their utmost purity and excel- 


ent month of January. 


lence, we shall be able to supply in any quantities 
desired. Our list of reliable therapeutic agents, we in- 
tend to make as extensive and complete as possible, to 


meet the pressing demands constantly made upon us. 
J. R. N. & CO. 


mide i bape AS te at 

Cop-Liver O1L witH HyporHosPHItTes oF LIME AND 
Sopa. — The attention of physicians is called to the 
advertisement of this valuable combination, which will 
be found upon tenth page of the Journal. The associa- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil with the hypophosphite salts 
meets with the approval of a large number of our most 
distinguished medical men. 
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Tue Funcus THEORY or DisEAsE.— Ina short com- 
munication to the Centralblatt, Drs. Bergmann and 
Schmiedeberg describe a crystalline substance, to which 
they have applied the name “sulphate of sepsin,”’ 
obtained from putrefying materials, and which they be- 
lieve represents the proper poison of organic substances 
undergoing this kind of fermentation. It is obtained, 
says the Lancet, by diffusion through parchment paper, 
precipitation with corrosive sublimate from an alkaline 
solution, removal of the mercury by silver, of silver by 
sulphuretted hydrogen, evaporation, and purification of 
the residue. Large, well-defined, acicular needles are 
thus obtained, which are deliquescent in the air, and, ex- 
posed to heat, melt and carbonize. They possess a pow- 
erfully poisonous action. A solution containing scarcely 
more than one hundredth of a gramme was injected into 
the veins of two dogs. Vomiting was immediately in- 
duced, and after a short time, diarrhea, which in the 
course of an hour became bloody. After nine hours the 
animals were killed, and on examination their stomachs 
and large intestines were found ecchymosed and the 
small intestine congested. Frogs could be killed in the 
same manner. 
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IRON REMEDIES. 


A considerable knowledge of chemistry is requisite in 
order to understand how and when to prescribe and take 
remedies. 
salts. Preparations into which iron enters as a constit- 
uent in any form should never be taken upon an empty 
stomach. 
that their bitters and decoctions should be taken “ half an 
hour before meals.” Many invalids, unless specially di- 
rected by their physicians, commence to take iron at 
such periods, and are greatly distressed in consequence. 
We have known this class of agents to be thrown aside 
when the patient greatly needed the remedy, because it 
was taken at improper times, and caused disturbance. 
Tron should not be taken fifteen, ten, or even five min- 
utes before meals, but during, or immediately after. It 
will then be mingled with the food, and go through the 
process of assimilation in connection with it. 

It should not be taken with any meal at which tea is 
used, as the tannic acid of the tea promotes decomposi- 
tion, and forms in the stomach tannate of iron, which 
is ink. Physicians cannot be too careful in directing 
patients how and when to take the preparations of iron. 


i 


APOPLECTIC TENDENCIES. —It 1s a delusion, that per- 
sons of a certain configuration are prone to apoplexy. 
It is said that the pattern of body which is most prone 
to apoplexy is denoted by a large head and red face, 
shortness and thickness of the neck, and a short, stout, 
squat build. A man with a red face has no more blood 
in his brain than another; it isa mere idle fancy. Itis 
the associating two things together in our imagination 
which have no real connection. Apoplexy isa pouring 
out of blood in the brain from a ruptured vessel. The 
person in whom the vessels are diseased is the one in 
whom apoplexy is most likely to occur. Such a person 
is often pale and thin, with a long neck.—Dnr. SaMvEL 
WILks, in the Medical Times and Gazette. 
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Dancer ARISING FROM THE EXHALATIONS OF SOME, 


KINDS or Fruit. — It is a well known fact that the per- 
fume of some kinds of flowers is injurious to health, and 
even causes death, if flowers are kept in a confined space 
frequented by men at the same time. One of the local 
papers of the city of Lyons now records the fact of death 
by asphyxia, suffered by a lady who slept in a room 
wherein a large quantity of quinces were kept. Accord- 
ing to scientific evidence, given in this instance, the air 
of the room was largely vitiated with a peculiarly suffo- 
cating perfume, and a very considerable amount of both 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide gas. The room in ques- 
tion was always used as a bed-room; no fire had been 
lighted in it, nor was any other discernible cause for the 
death of this lady found but the exhalations of the fruit. 
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Microscopic GERMS IN THE AIR.— An interesting 
experiment was recently tried at the Manchester (Eng.) 
Royal Infirmary. An ounce of distilled water in a pint 
bottle was thoroughly erated with the atmosphere of one 
of the wards, until, from being transparent, it had become 
slightly opalescent. In the deposit thus thrown down, 
after forty-eight hours, distinct evidences of the presence 
of organic life were perceptible under the microscope ; 
and on the fifth day there were numerous actively mov- 
ing vorticelli, with abundance of monads in ceaseless 
motion. From this it may be inferred, if the same ex- 
periments were repeated under varying circumstances, 
it might be shown that the presence in the air of mi- 
croscopic organic germs is a constant condition easily 
detectable. 


SULPHATE oF NICKEL IN NEURALGIA. — Palmer, in 
The Medical Record, No. 56, Vol. 3, 1868, reports a cure 
with this remedy. The disease had resisted treatment 


This is especially true of the metals and their 


Quacks have a stereotype way of directing 


for three years, and during the last two months had be- ! 


come very severe. Half grain doses were given thrice 
daily, and in eight days the paroxysms were reduced to 
ene in twenty-four hours. With this amelioration of the 
disease, the pulse diminished in frequency, and sound 
sleep was procured. The medicine was then continued 
until a perfect cure was effected. 


CO OO 
ADULTERATION OF MEDICINES, 


“There is no species of fraud so universal as that which, 
prompted by a sordid desire after filthy lucre, cheats man- 
kind out of life and health.” 

Such was the expression of a writer who, more than a 
score and a half of years ago, published “ Notes on Fal- 
sifications and Adulterations,” hoping thus to prevent the 
sale of imprue drugs and medicaments. 

Any one examining the present condition of the drug 
market, will readily come to the conclusion, that the 
attempts to falsify and adulterate have since then rather 
increased; for it has become almost as difficult to pro- 
cure reliable medicines as it is impossible to discover the 
philosopher’s stone. Under these circumstances, it is a 
duty to expose such frauds, in order to enable those who 
are interested to protect themselves against them. With 
this view, I propose to publish, from time to time, in 
these columns, such adulterations as have come to my 
notice in the Chicago drug-market. I am convinced the 
honest druggist, who strives to offer nothing but reliable 
goods to the public, and the physician who naturally 
expects certain results from rationally prescribed medi- 
cines, will assist me in my efforts. 

Epsom Salts.— There is a large quantity of a spurious 
article in the market, which is nothing more than finely 
crystallized glauber salt. It does not contain a trace of 
sulphate of magnesia. It may be recognized by the 
circumstance that it is perfectly free from bitterness to 
the taste, and that its aqueous solution produces no pre- 
cipitate on adding first phosphate of soda and afterwards 
aqua ammonie. 

Sal Rochelle. — An article purporting to be sal rochelle 
is now offered for sale, which contains at least 25 per 
cent of sulphate of soda. This can be discovered by 
adding to a somewhat dilute solution of the suspicious 
salt a few drops of a solution of either nitrate of baryta 
or chloride of barium, and afterward c. p. nitric acid. 
The precipitate produced by the baryta salt must disap- 
pear on the admixture of the nitric acid if the salt is 
pure. 

Vienna Glycerine.—I had occasion to examine this 
really beautiful-looking article, and found it contaminated 
with sulphate of lime (gypsum) and chloride of sodium 
(salt). It contained also considerable quantities of sugar. 

The presence of the sulphuric acid of the gypsum can 
easily be made manifest, by adding to one sample a few 
drops of a baryta salt solution, and afterwards diluted 
nitric acid; that of the lime, by admixing to another 
sample a solution of oxalate of ammonia. The chlorine 
of the salt is discovered by the appearance of a white pre- 
cipitate on the addition of nitrate of silver solution. 

It is a little more difficult to demonstrate the fradulent 
admixture of sugar. In order to do so, it is necessary to 
add about fifteen or twenty drops of diluted sulphuric acid 
to two or three drachms of the glycerine, previously 
diluted with its own bulk of water. This mixture is boiled 
over the spirit lamp for several minutes, when it is allowed 
to cool down. It is then mixed with afew drops of a 
solution of sulphate of copper, and as much caustic 
potassa (liquor potassa) as is neccessary to redissolve the 
blue precipitate which at first made its appearance. The 
whole is then gently heated over the spirit lamp, when 
a copious brick-red deposit of suboxide of copper is 
thrown down. Pure glycerine will, under such treat- 
ment, not produce these phenomena. 

Black Sulphuret of Antimony.—A quantity of powdered 
black sulphuret of antimony, purchased from one of our 
wholesale houses, was boiled with hydrochloric acid, in 
order to prepare the officinal “solutio antimonii ter- 
chloridi” (butter of antimony). It was but incompletely 
acted on, and the solution, after cooling, was filled with 
numerous crystals, which on examination were recognized 
as chloride of lead... A portion of the black residue not 
taken up by the hydrochloric acid was also examined; it 
consisted mainly of sulphuret of lead (galena).—F.MAHLA, 
Pu. D.: The Pharmacist (Chicago). 


SUICIDE BY CHAROOAL, 


A contemporary mentions that a Paris periodical states 
that “suicide by charcoal fires in a close room [would it 
be possible in an open room ?] is purely a literary inven- 
tion, first used by M. Crosnier, ina drama produced in 
1825;” adding, ‘Since then, it has been the fashion for 
working-girls bent on self-destruction to accomplish their 
end in this way.” This statement is ridiculous, suicide 
by charcoal fires being one of the “sad sentences of an 
ancient date” passed by unfortunates on themselves 
before the beginning of the Christian era; and it was one 
of the many modes of self-destruction resorted to by 
classic ladies and gentlemen who left the world “after 
the high Roman fashion.” The story that Porcia, daugh- 
ter of Cato and wife of Brutus, filled her mouth with 
coals from a burning brazier, and so died, after the defeat 
and death of her husband at Philippi, means that she 
inhaled the fumes of charcoal. This was more than 
nineteen hundred years ago; and, more than forty years 
earlier, Quintus Lutatius Catulus, one of the victims of 
Marius, committed suicide “by swallowing fire ” (ignis 
haustu), according to Florus; but Velleius Paterculus 
says that he “shut himself up in a place lately plastered 
with mortar, had fire brought in to raise a strong smell, 
and then, by inhaling the noxious vapor, and holding in 
his breath, he found a death agreeable to his wishes,” etc. 
No one could swallow fire; and the statements that 
Catulus and Porcia did so are as absurd as the story that 
Cranmer stood up and coolly put his ‘wicked hand” in 
the flames till it was burned before his body was con- 
sumed,—a proceeding utterly impossible in any man, 
and not to be thought of in the case of so weak-nerved a 
man as Cranmer was throughout life, and which, had it 
been possible in him, his enemies would not have allowed 
him to do; for the offence of which the archbishop’s 
hand had been guilty was committed at their persuasion, 
In modern times, deaths by inhaling the fumes of char- 
coal, as well accidentally as purposely, occurred long 
before 1825; and, as this form of death is painless, it isa 
favorite with self-killers. That women resolved on 
dying should prefer it, is natural; for the sex have strong 
ideas on decorum, even in death; and thus to die, leaves 
the features undistorted, and the body as if the suicide 
were in the enjoyment of a profound and dreamless 
sleep, —as, in one sense, it is. Persons who have been 
accidentally smothered by the fumes of eharcoal, and 
then resuscitated, say that they had no more recollection 
of what happened to them than men have of the process 
of falling asleep. 

note ste Ba 8 2 


VACCINE VIRUS FROM Kinz. — Arrangements have 
been completed by which we are able to furnish physi- 
cians pure vaccine matter from kine. The heifers from 
which the crusts are obtained belong to herds owned 
in the country, and none are vaccinated not perfectly 
sound and healthy. ‘The crusts are secured while fresh, 
and inclosed in hermetically sealed packages, and will 
reach the physician in perfect condition. Price of a 
whole crust $3.00; half a crust $2.00. We can also 
supply vaccine matter from perfectly healthy children. 
Price of whole crust $2.00; half do. $1.50. 

Physicians, by inclosing to us the money for a whole 
or half crust, will receive the virus by return mail; and 
the utmost reliance may be placed upon the statement 
that it is procured from the purest sources. 


Two more beautiful frescoes have been found at Pom- 
peii, supposed to be portraits of the master and mistress 
of the house in which they were discovered. The woman 
is represented as seated, and preparing to write. The 
frescoes have been sent to the museum at Naples. 


a ’ 


Hippophagy has not met with success in Paris. The 
government was willing; the savans urged the people to 
eat and set the example; the storekeepers added horse- 
flesh to their stock; but customers were lacking, and 
there are indications that the movement will be aban- 


doned. 
HS 


NitRATE OF AMYLE IN NeRyous Parns.—Inhala- 
tion of the vapor of nitrate of amyle has been known 
to cure some of the worst of nervous pains, such as tic- 
douloureux, sciatica, etc. 
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Buioop Sovurs.—A writer in the Medical Times and 
Gazette, strongly recommends blood soups as far more 
nutritious and supporting than those made from the 
ordinary extracts, in cases of exhaustion from typhoid 
fever and other prostrating diseases. 


At a meeting of the London Medical Society, Dr. 
Blake, a distinguished practitioner, said that he was able 
to cure the most desperate case of toothache, unless the 
disease was connected with rheumatism, by the appli- 
cation of the following remedy :— Alum, reduced to an 
impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits of ether, 
seven drachms; mix, and apply to the tooth. 


DIRECTIONS FoR Usine Cop-Liver O1t.— Dr. C. J. B. 
Williams, a high authority on phthisis, says that the best 
time for the administration of the oil is immediately 
after, or, to those who prefer it, at or before a solid meal, 
with which the oil becomes intimately blended, and is 
less likely to rise by eructation than when taken upon 
an empty stomach. The dose of oil should rarely exceed 
a tablespoonful twice or thrice daily; when a larger 
amount is taken at atime, it generally either deranges 
the stomach or liver, or some of it passes unabsorbed by 
the bowels. In conclusion, Dr. W. says that, in many 
cases of consumption, life may be prolonged for many 
years in comfort and usefulness; and in not very few 
cases, the disease is so permanently arrested that it 
may be called cured. 


ErFFects oF ToBacco SMOKING ON CHILDREN.— The 
usage of smoking tobacco by children causes paleness, 
loss of flesh, palpitation of the heart, derangement of 
the digestion, and all the symptoms of impoverished 
blood. No treatment is effectual as long as the habit is 
continued. The intelligence is diminished, and a 
tendency to strong drink excited. These symptoms 
disappear, where there is no organic lesion, with the 
discontinuance of the habit. In twenty-seven out of 
thirty-eight cases observed in children between nine and 
fifteen, some or all of these symptoms were observed. — 
Dr. E. Ducaisne: Gazette des Hépitaux. 


CovucH MIxtTvURE IN CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. — FLINT. 


R Linseed oil. 1 oz. 
Simple syrup.. aaa 1 oz. 
PU SOPPEMIDIIG. 5 doles uYslv else pbicie cerulesibieiete 2 to 4 drops. 


M. Two teaspoonfuls three times a day. 


Carspotic AcIp CoLLyRiA.— Dr. Markey, in the 
Lancet, recommends the following formula in purulent 
ophthalmia : — 


PTE DONE BOM isis iniqitveiae bps so lebiepsie ewisienss0 e's 1 drop. 
GES CORING: iso ale o.nie)o/ais jofeliisie elsiorsiaiciolewise ara 5 drops. 
RRO REN WALOT 5 514,000 (tia.s s/s sie, sible is hhess aaviaietnieaiis 1 oz. 

avis 


Dr. Gadberry’s celebrated tonic is prepared according 
to the following formula: — 


Me Balt. salplt.O8 Ione s (i. Ives kee ceescetawee 3). 
i Grie BOUL... this aie vine n.0 snide dain cigeiad o% ele.spieiale ade 
Sulph. of quinine., ......0.00es 3, ij. 
Citrate of potash... .........006 dij. 
OP ARION WATET yy ces x els alayeis'e «= /nie's eiglniele,siais f. 3 vii. 


M. Put the acid and iron together, add the quinine 
gradually, and then, having previously dissolved the 
potash in water, mix all well together. 

S. A teaspoonful every four hours. 


Dr. McGugins’s treatment for epilepsy is worthy of 
reproduction : — 


KR Hydrocyanate of iron......... So ates heise ane 3J- 
Powdered valerian, ....ccccescscccssevcsecdes ses 5 ij. 
Extract of Indian hemp... 0.cecscccsecsesesccees 3). 

M. 120 pills. 


S. One pill three times daily, gradually increasing to 
four, 


Dr. Weigenheim, of Berlin, gives the following formula 
for administering ipecac :— 


PEAR TIM IDOCAC LOO es spistepueleis afc s/oin/sieis ee wee. gr. iij 
NY HIG BASAL a/ciy ci nerev ealv ed sein See eMive vie eines’ e te 3 ij. 
M. Twelve powders. 


S. One powder every five minutes until vomiting is 
produced. 


Dr. Bemiss recommends the following in acute alco- 
holism: — 


KR Bromide of potash ...........06 ease 33s. 
Tinet. of lupulin or hydrociamus.. f. 3j. 
UGUOT cian sb: d.0 a si6.clb.e 0 esieinis ciaiajaiae pis f. 3). 

M. S. The whole at one dose. 


PURE COD LIVER 


Wo eee 


Hypophosphites of im 


OIL 


© and Soda 


COMBINED. 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen in various 
parts of the country led us about a year since to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oil 
and the Hypophosphites Salts for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for the relief of 
which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so long in repute. The idea was 
that the association of the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric 
element of the salts to support and invigorate, in conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, 
would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues and arresting 
the disease. In the use of the combination during the past year these views have been found 
to be correct, and it is believed that the Oil and Salts so rich in the phosphorous element, 
are capable in association of accomplishing, as curative agents, what neither can accomplish 
separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant 
symptoms of pulmonary disease, appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly 
by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites Combined, than by any other known 
remedy. We hope extensive and carefully observed trials will be made of this combination, and 


the results made known through the medical press of the country. 


The taste of the Oil is rendered more pleasant, 


By the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy 
and prompt. A pleasant saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor 


and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


The Cod Liver Oil 


Used in our combination is perfectly pure and fresh, being selected from the finest specimens produced 
upon the New England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our 
laboratory, to remove any extraneous or impure bodies, an drender it the least possible offensive in taste 
and odor. 


The Hypophosphite Salts 


Are very nearly absolutely, or chemically pure. None of these products, bearing our label, contain carbon- 
ates or any other interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them 
from our laboratory, not an ounce has been furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. 
Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical sources, and were 
almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their 


employment. 


The Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites Combined, 


We can now furnish in any quantity, —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. 
The Oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely in small packages. 
in 10-oz. bottles is $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 


Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain 


The price 
In gross quantities a discount will be made. 


a supply, will have the remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to 


physicians who desire to examine or make trial of it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians 


may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in boxes sent to their 
druggists. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 


; Manufacturing Chenvrists, 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFE’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 
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Fig.15. The Complete Steam Atomizer (new). 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 


Fig.l. U.S. Army Standard. 
(Pat. March 24, 1868.) Allits joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attain- 
able pressure. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water; is convenient, dur- 
able, portable, compact, and cheap, in the best sense of the 
word. Price $6.00. 

Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient 
handle, additional, $2.50. 


This Steam Apparatus has been placed upon the Supply 
Table of the U.S. Army as the Standard, 

Its joints are both screwed and soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or by any 
steam pressure attainable, 


Price $12.00. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 


Hand Ball Apparatus (Fig. 5, without shield), 
with two Glass Tubes 


$4.00 


Fig.5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 


Silver-Plated Tubes, for Local Anesthesia and 


for Inhalation, each . . F A ’ , ° 2.00 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. ; , 
Rubber warranted of rig bent quality. Valves of hard Rhigoleme, for Local Anzxsthesia, best quality, 
rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work per- packed Cee FE me BS he ee 1,00 


fectly in all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for 
Local Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, 
and for Inhalation. 

Price $4.50. 


N.B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 


Nasal Douche, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two 
Nozzles, packed $1.25, 1.50, 2,00, 2.50, and 3.50 


[For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet. } 


Will be sent. by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THUpICHuUM, M.R.C.P., on 


“A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY,” 


WITH HIS FORMULA, 


Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Lecal Anzesthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr, HENRY J, 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 

All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and 
durability, and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1), has been adopted into the ‘* Supply Table” as the 
standard for the United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for 
Atomizing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New-England Surgeon 
and Physician: 

61503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One Case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 

“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * = #* 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anaesthesia, were all apparently faultless, 
both in design and workmanship. iy exhibitors ave ree va td Seneca deserving of the highest token of merit for 

n, e ing except of their own manufacture.— Go edal, 
io a aa z ** (Signed) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BicrLow: ‘I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
Rhigolene than Aw tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I 
think it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. ‘The apparatus for Local Anes- 
thesia which you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


* 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . . ° - 800) Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments + $150 to $4 00 
Ly oa Disarticulating . . . 8 60 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or 
Simple Throat Mirrors . , . . ‘ ° 150 es * A . ° 5 Dn ° 600 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s F . 5 e E 750 | French Rubber Urinals, male, day only A F 5 400 
Holt’s Dilator . ° oe 4 . A ° . 18 00 KF ow L female, ‘ A : ' 3 00 
Barnes’ “set of three, with Inflator . . : 7 50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid . é 400 
Bowman’s Probes, per set ° . * = . . 4 00 | Laryngoscopes, complete : * Fi = $18 00 to 28 00 
Williams’ Modification of do.,perset . . . . 5 00 | Dr, Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. : Fi 4 400 
Large Ear Mirrors . . . . . : » $450t05 00] * KK sf a with Auto-Laryn- i 
Hypodermic Syringes . © Tia REEL $3 50 to 16 00 goscopic Attachment. op aA - " ‘ 5 00 
Miller's Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 700 | Dr, Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with Auto-Laryn- 
g is Us of (in case) postpai . 8 50 goscopic Attachment, and three Laryngoscopic 
Esthiometers , <a . > 0 . - $350t0500 Mirrors, in case : f ° F re ° . 10 00 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries fae Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 


tipped Bougies and Catheters. . 
Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 

application. ‘All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 

Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 


and repaired, 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, Makers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 


18 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


“The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 

For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties, without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydroeyanic acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara- 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘‘ Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark” should be particular to obtain that preparation 
which combines all the yirtues of the drug. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Liquid Permanganate of Potash, 


For cleaning and making sweet, musty or bad-smelling 
Casks or Vats, used for holding Cider, Beer, etc. 


It is well known that Cider, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, etc., no matter 
how good, are spoiled by being put into foul or musty casks. 

Permanganate of Potash is one of the most powerful purifying 
and deodorizing agents known, immediately destroying most organic 
substances brought into contact with it; and it possesses the ad- 
vantage over all other disinfectants of being perfectly harmless and 
inodorous, at present being largely used for the purification of water. 

These qualities haye led us to apply it for the purpose mentioned. 
The great success which has attended its use up to the present, gives 
us confidence in recommending it to the trade generally, knowing 
that in practice it is perfectly suitable for the purpose ; and casks 
treated with it do not affect cider, beer, or other beverages in any 


way. To brewers and cider-makers who know the difficulty of curing 
musty casks, the Permanganate of Potash will prove of great advan- 
tage. Its action is so rapid that the most foul cask is rendered per- 


fectly sweet in a few minutes. 

It can also be used for the prevention of must, and the system of 
treating every cask with a small quantity of Permanganate before 
being filled is at present employed with great advantage. 

(&~ The contents of each bottle is sufficient to cleanse four casks 
of thirty-six gallons each. 

_ Directions ror Usz.—Put into a barrel of thirty-six gallons, pre- 
viously well cleaned, one quarter the contents of the bottle, mixed 
With about one gallon of boiling water; turn it round immediately, 
so as to bring the liquid into contact with every part of the sides 
and ends, then fill up witn cold water and let stand for a short time 5 
when the liquid loses the last trace of a pink color, and becomes 
brown, the work is finished. 

Price per bottle, 75 cents, 

PREPARED BY 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, ete, for all Labora- 
tory and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum Scrap and ore 
purchased. Hl. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


FEW STUDENTS will be taken for practical instruction at the 
office of DRS. QUERNER & BOOTHBY, 
815 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


END FOR RYDER & CO’S. WHOLESALE TRADE-LIST 
of Foreign Trees, Seedlings, ete., etc. 


Norway Spruce 
” 2”? 


: : - $10 per 
2years transplanted 12 “ 


RYDER & CO., Whitehall, N.Y. 
OR SALE—A SPLENDID PROPERTY, with a G 


PRACTICE, if applied for soon. 
Practice alone. 


1,000. 
1,000. 


OOR MEDICAL 
i i If preferred, will dispose of 
For particulars, address, 

“ PHYSICIAN,” Trenton P.0., N.J. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
Drugs, Dye-Stufls, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted 
by careful and experienced millers. : 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 
receipt of order, J. C. PIERCE, Agent, 
E. C. Prerce, Secretary, 


SH GUANO for sale by J. 


af M. LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
FE mercial Street, Boston, , “—S 


O PHYSICIANS. — Prof. Horatio R. Storer will deliver his 
FOURTH PRIVATE COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the 
TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF Women, during the first 
fortnight of December, with illustrative operative instruction at the 
Franciscan Hospital for Women, under his charge. 
Fee $50, and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of at- 
tendance upon the previous courses have now been issued to twenty- 
nine gentlemen in different parts of the country. 


Hotel Pelham, Boston, September, 1868. 


OR SALE CHEAP— A PaysicrAn’s Practice, with house, lot 
and fixtures, within an hour’s ride by railroad from Buffalo. 
Reasons — wish to go West. For particulars, address 
E. W. MARSH, M.D.,Darien, N.Y. 


OR SALE—An extensive medical practice upon one of the 

- Sandwich Islands, with house, lot, furniture, stock of medi- 

cines, etc. To a young man capable of enduring a good deal of 

horseback riding, and desirous of stepping at once into a large and 

varied practice, this offers unusual inducements. For particulars, 
please address GEO. 8. CHASE, 

Office Journal of Chemistry, Boston, Mass. 
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Hong Ssland College Lospital. 


BROOKLYN, -N. Y. 


The Session for 1869 will commence March 1, and 
continue until July. 


FACULTY. 


FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

SAMUEL G. ARMOR, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Pathology. 

CORYDON L. FORD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. F 

B. S. DUNSTER, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 


GEORGE W. PLYMPTON, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology., 


BENJAMIN HOWARD, M.D., Professor of Operative and Clinical 
* Surgery. 
WILLIAM T, LUSK, M.D., Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 
ANDREW H. SMITH, M.D., Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
ALEXANDER J. C. SKEENE, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women and Children. 
GEORGE K. SMITH, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


‘An OriGrvaL Feature in the method of instruction in this College, 
is the union of demonstrative with didactic teaching. Daily Reci- 
tations will be connected with the course, and all the lectures will be 
given within the Hospital Buildings, corner of Henry and Pacific Sts. 


FEES. 
Tickets to all the Lectures....... CCS ARS OCLC NORCO OC $140 00 
Matriculation Fee......ee+ sees eeeeeee saeeeees ees eens 5 00 
Demonstrator’s Ticket, including material for dissection .... 10 00 
Graduation Fee .....ceee secre eens ee tenes aictdleiathels cements ote 5 00 


Hospital free. 


For Circulars or information in reference to the College, address, 
T, L. MASON, M.D., President, 
120 Joralemon Street. 


W. H. DUDLEY, M.D., Treasurer, 
201 Henry Street. 


C. L. MITCHELL, M:D., Secretary, 
Cor. Henry and Montague Streets. 


Or any of the Faculty. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 


No. 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A CATALOGUE OF 
Scientific Books, English & American, 


FOR SALE BY THEM, 


And will mail it free to any person sending his post-office address. 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, 
56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 
Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO. 


(FORMERLY JOHN SAWYER & CO.) 


Photographic Goods of Every Description, 
1223 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Geo. S. Bryant. Cuas. H. CopMAN 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
1438 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 
Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 
PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERILES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades, 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQUIBBS. 
Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET, 
METROPOLITAN, 
& PORTABLE 


ORGANS. 


(= Observe Reduced Prices. £ 


$50 to $1000 each. 


Tuz MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, winners of the 
Paris Exposition Medal and seventy-five other First Prizes, for the 
best work, whose organs are the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE in this department, recommended as the best by MORE THAN 
THREE HUNDRED of the most PROMINENT musicians in this coun- 
try and Europe (see this testimony in full in circulars), offer the 
greatest variety of styles of organs for all uses, including a first- 
class Four-Octave OrGAN for $50, a Dousre Reep Five-OcTAvE 
ORGAN, Five stops, with Tremulant and modern improvements, 
for $125; a Mason & Hamuin Casrner OnGAN, Five-Oocrave, DouBLe 
Reep, with new and exquisite Vox Humana and Five Srors; the 
jinest instrument of its size made; for $170. Hlegant styles 
for Drawing-Rooms, in riché’t cases, many modern styles of finish. 

The Mason & Hamlin Organs owe their superiority and un- 
equalled reputation not to excellence of. workmanship and material 
alone, but also to the exclusive use of many important patented im- 


provements. 


TWO NEW INVENTIONS 
Are introduced this season. 


Taz MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX HUMANA produces 
the most exquisite effects, including imitations, not only of human 
yoice, but also of Violin, Clarionet, French Horn, ete. 

Tue MASON & HAMLIN DESK ORGAN is a school-teacher’s desk 
and school organ, both complete in every respect, but occupying no 


more room than the desk alone, and sold for $100. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Having now oceasion to turn out a much larger number of in- 
struments of this class than any other maker in the world, and 
making, as they do, all parts of the instruments themselves, they are 
enabled to employ machinery in parts usually made by hand-labor, 
thus securing not only the MOST UNIFORM AND BEST WORK, but also 
the GREATEST ECONOMY oF cosT. They are therefore now furnishing 
their well-known organs, at prices which will compare favorably 


with those demanded for greatly inferior work. 


Circulars, with many illustrations, and full descriptions of new in- 
ventions and recent improvements, and fifty different styles of 


organs, sent post free to any applicant. Address, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON; 
Or, 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


The undersigned haying opened an Office, in connection with this 
paper, offers his services as AGENT for the purchase of 


Medical and Scientific Books, 


Surgical Instruments, Chemical Apparatus, Vac- 
cine Virus, etc. 


Orders accompanied by the money, promptly attended to. 


GEORGE S. CHASE, 


Care Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CEL AGS He ag Gs 


114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist 
and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Senza for Circular and Prices. 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


Hernia and General Deformities ‘ 


The celebrated RADICAL CURE TRUSS, of Dr. Marsh, for the 
cure of Oblique Hernia, together with Relief Trusses suited to any 
form of Hernia, and Instruments for Spinal Curvature, Hip Disease, 
and all Deformities, can now be had, with surgical treatment, at the 
only office east of New York, 


33 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
(OPP. FRONT DOOR OF MUSEUM), 

The Radical Cure Truss and above appliances, indorsed for many 
years as leading inventions by the late Prof. Valentine Mott and the 
principal surgeons of the United States, are now presented to the 
New-England public, saving time and distance to New York. 

Marsh’s Elastic and Spring Supporter, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
etc., applied by a lady attendant. Orders from physicians and the 
trade solicited. Send for circulars. 


Dr. W. R. BONSALL, 
Late of Marsh’s Institute for Deformities, N.Y. 


Iodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding all the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be removed by filtration. A fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodine, the dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets tree the iodine. 


J. BR. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreer, Boston. ° 


Pure Inodorous Glycerine. 


This Glycerine is warranted chemically pure, free from deleterious 
and unpleasant acids, and equal in density and quality to the best 
specimens of the English manufacturers. e 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., MANUFACTURING CHEMIsTS, 
150 Congress Street, Boston. 


ERANKLIN 


134 WASHINCTON STREET, 


Opposite foot of School Street, BOSTON? 


SAMUEL CHISM, PROPRIETOR. 


Cards, Billheads, Circulars, Apothecaries’ Labels, Town Reports, 
School Reports, Lawyers’ BriefS, and every other kind of Print- 
ING, executed promptly, and at moderate prices. 
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Faniline Science. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


A very general waking up ot the slumbering volcanic 
forces of our planet characterized the year 1868, and 
rendered it remarkable for mutterings and thunderings, 
and overflow of lavas at all the great volcanic centres. 
Mother Earth, we suppose, must have her gripes and 
colics at certain periods, and the points of discharge 
or relief at such times, afford scenes of grandeur and sub- 
limity, as well as of terror, which have no parallel in any 
of the operations of nature. Vesuvius and Aina have been 
greatly agitated. We happened to visit Vesuvius shortly 
after the great eruption of May, 1855, and a danger was 
experienced not soon forgotten. During this eruption a 
new crater was formed upon the side of the mountain, 
towards Monte Sommo, at a point some two hundred 
feet below the great central abyss of fire. From this 
orifice an immense mass of molten lava flowed out, and 
running down the side of the mountain reached its base, 
and spread itself ont upon the beautiful campagna, burn- 
ing and destroying every living thing, over an area many 
miles in extent. At the time of our visit, the lava was 
still glowing and smoking in its rocky bed a mile from 
the point of its emission. A solid crust, resembling ice 
formed upon water, and from which the liquid had been 
drained away, was observable for a long distance. Over 
this crust we were compelled to pass several times, and 
through orifices, the fiery liquid was seen reposing 
below. Cooled lava is a very imperfect conductor of 
heat, and when a mass has cooled or solidified upon its 
surface, the interior may remain liquid for many months. 
The scene of utter desolation, the burning, fusing, 
calcining effects observable in the region of a volcanic 
vent recently excited, is almost painful to the eye and 
depressing to the mind. A horrible blackness of dark- 
ness overshadows every thing, and the visitor is in a sea 
A 


most welcome relief are the green fields, and orange 


of cinders, dust, lava, pumice-stone, and sulphur. 


groves, which are passed on the return to Naples from 
Vesuvius, 

In ascending to the edge of the great crater, we turned 
aside to examine the smaller one opened a few months 
before. It was in a state of comparative quiet, and it 
was possible to climb up the ragged lava formed rim, 
and look directly down into the horrible cavity. It re- 
sembled a huge chimney, connected with a smelting 
furnace, and from it there was issuing smoke and suffo- 
cating gases. A detached mass of solid lava rested upon 
the edge; this was toppled over, and went thundering 
Out of this ori- 
fice, not more than ten feet in diameter, the great river 


down into the bowels of the mountain. 


of lava had flowed, which caused so much damage. 
The great crater or vent was still considerably agitated, 
and explosions were occurring which caused the cone to 


tremble to its base. Large stones, or fused masses of 


lava, were thrown high in the air, and in the curyes 
described they fell far up towards the outer edge of the 
crater. It was evidently unsafe to venture far while this 
unusual agitation continued; nevertheless, our guide was 
prevailed upon to attempt to take us around to the oppo- 
site side of the crater, that a better opportunity might be 
had for observation. In this attempt we narrowly escaped 
death, from causes similar to those which caused the 
death of Pliny the elder, in A.D. 79, at the time of the 
great eruption which destroyed Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii. Not more than a third of the distance had been 
gone over, when, by a sudden change of wind, the vast 
column of smoke, gases, and cinders settled down upon 
us, and we were instantly plunged in midnight darkness. 
The vapors were charged with the most dreadful gases; 
sulphurous, sulphydric, carbonic acids, and carbonic 
oxide, and there was danger of instant asphyxia. Plac- 
ing handkerchiefs over our mouths, we lay down upon 
the cinders, hoping the cloud would lift and free us from 
its embrace of death. Fortunately in a space of time 
which seemed an age, but which was probably not more 
than a single minute, it rose, the light came; gasping and 
faint we managed to drag ourselves to a point of safety. 
Nausea and vomiting followed, but no permanent injury 
was sustained. During the time we were immersed in 
the cloud, the acid gases, acting upon a silk hat, changed 
it to a bright red color, and some portions of the clothing 
were similarly changed. This experience may serve as 
a caution to those disposed to be too venturesome, in 


exploring volcanoes, at a time of unusual agitation. 
> 


THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


Everybody has heard of the Nebular Hypothesis ot 
Laplace, the great French astronomer; but we presume 
that the great majority of non-scientific people have a 
very vague notion of the famous theory. We will en- 
deavor briefly to sketch its main features, and to show 
its connection with some of the facts and theories which 
we have given in our little series of articles upon the 
nature, origin, and conservation of force. 

According to Laplace, the material of our solar system 
was once a nebulous mass, of extreme tenuity; and the 
sun, moon, and planets were formed by its gradual con- 
densation. Let us suppose such a nebulous mass slowly 
rotating, and gradually cooling by radiating its heat into 
surrounding space. As it cools, it must begin to con- 
tract; and as it contracts, it must rotate more rapidly, 
since the matter at the surface must be moving faster 
than that which is nearer the centre, just as the rim of a 
wheel moves faster than the hub. It will thus go on 
contracting, and rotating with increasing velocity 
the centrifugal tendency becomes so great that 
and gravity can no longer hold it together. Y 
hardly refer to the familiar illustration of this v/a 
tendency which we have in turning a commofs 
stone faster and faster, until the water can ; 
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In 


the case of our whirling nebulous mass, a ring of matter 


adhere to its surface, but flies off in all directions. 


would be detached from the circumference, and would 
continue to rotate by itself. The central mass still goes 
on shrinking, and turning with ever-increasing speed, 
until it throws off a second ring; and thus ring after 
ying is detached, and all these rings continue to rotate 
But the 


rings themselves would keep on condensing, and, at last, 


round the central mass, in the same direction. 


they would be likely to break up, each forming one or 
several globular masses; for into this form the matter of 
the fragments of the ring would, by a simple law of 
attraction, gather itself. These globular masses would, 
of course, all revolve about the central mass, in the same 
direction, and their condensation would cause them to 
rotate on their axes; and it has been proved that (with 
the exception of one or two of the outer ones) they must 
all turn on their axes in the same direction in which they 
revolve in their orbits. 

But, as these masses condensed, their rotation would 
be accelerated, and they would be very likely to throw 
off rings, which would either remain as rings, or break 
up and gather into secondary masses revolving about 
their primaries. 

The central mass, of course, forms the sun; the rings 
which it throws off become the planets; and the rings 
whirled off from the planets constitute their moons. In 
the case of Saturn, a part of the rings remain uncon- 
densed, while a part appear as his eight moons. 

The rings thrown off by the central mass are usually 
condensed into one body; but, in the case of the minor 
planets, or asteroids, we see aring broken up into many 
bodies; and the same is true of the meteoric rings which 
are the source of meteoric showers. 

It will be seen that all the great facts in the astronomy 
of the solar system are explained by this theory. The 
sun turns on his axis from west to east, and all the 
planets revolve about’ him and turn on their axes in the 
same direction. Most of these planets have one or more 
moons revolving about them; and these moons, with the 
exception of those of the two most distant planets, have 
both axial and orbital motions from west to east. The 
rings of Saturn, which have a rotation independent of 
that of the planet, but in the same direction, are no 
anomaly, according to this hypothesis; and the recent 
discovery (now demonstrated, we believe, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the most eminent astronomers) that the rings 
are steadily shrinking and approaching the body of the 
planet, is only a further confirmation of the theory. The 
ring of minor planets, of which at least one hundred and 
six have already been discovered between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, is far more naturally explained by this 
hypothesis than by the well-known theory of Olbers, 
that they are the fragments of a large planet shattered 
by some tremendous internal explosion, or by collision 
with some heavenly body that crossed its track. The 
phenomena of meteors, also, as we have intimated, are 
thoroughly consistent with this view of the origin of all 
the bodies in our system. We need not wonder, then, 
that the nebular hypothesis is now accepted by the great 
majority of scientific men, as by far the most satisfactory 
theory that has ever been devised to account for the great 
facts of astronomy. 

The nebular hypothesis explains also the internal heat 
the earth and the heat of the sun; for, as the particles 
nebulous mass were drawn nearer and nearer 
r, their “ possible energy” * must have been con- 


into heat. The celebrated Helmholtz has made 


“ 5 article entitled ‘‘ What is Force?*? in the Journal for 
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this the basis of his theory of solar heat, which is not 
inconsistent with that of Mayer, described in the Novem- 
ber Journal. Helmholtz assumes, with Laplace, that the 
nebulous matter was of almost inconceivable tenuity, 
and determines by calculation the heat which would be 
generated by its condensation to the present solar sys- 
tem. Supposing the specific heat of the condensing mass 
(that is, the heat which it would take to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of it one degree) to be the same 
as that of water, he finds that the heat of condensation 
would be sufficient to raise the temperature of the mass, 
or the masses formed from it, more than 60,000,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Some one may fancy that there is an inconsistency in 
this supposition that the cooling and contracting of the 
nebulous mass can generate this intense heat, and that 
the mass nevertheless goes on contracting. But it must 
be borne in mind that the heat is continually radiated off 
into space; and it can, moreover, be proved that, as the 
particles come nearer together, the force of gravity, 
which tends to draw them towards the centre, increases 
more rapidly than the repulsive force of the remaining 
heat, which tends to drive them from the centre. 

Of course, we can have no conception of a temperature 
of fifty millions of degrees. The most intense heat 
which we can produce by any means at our command, 
is only about 3,600 degrees. How is it possible for us 
to conceive of a temperature thirteen thousand times 
greater than that at which iron and other metals‘are 
dissipated into vapor? If the whole solar system were 
composed of pure coal, and were burned up, the heat 
given out by the great conflagration would amount to 
only 1-3500th of that produced by the condensation of 
nebulous matter by which that system was formed. 
Helmholtz supposes that this condensation is still going 
on, and that this continued shrinking of the sun causes 
a continued development of heat within his mass. He 
shows, by calculation, that a shrinkage amounting to 
1-10000th of the sun’s diameter would generate as much 
heat as the sun radiates in two thousand years; and that 
a contraction of the sun’s mass from its present density 
(which is about one quarter that of the earth) to the 
density of the earth, would develop an amount of heat 
equal to the solar emission for seventeen million years. 

We have said that Mayer’s theory of solar heat is not 
inconsistent with that of Helmholtz. It is rather sup- 
plementary to it; since it merely assumes that the 
meteors and planets which were thrown off from the 
nebulous mass, as it condensed, are slowly falling into it 
When these shall all have fallen back, and the 


condensation shall have ceased, our sun will cease to 


again. 


shine, like many other stars which have disappeared 
from the }eavens. 
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HOW THE ANCIENTS DINED. 


Dr. Letheby, the celebrated writer upon dietetics, has 
been giving a course of lectures upon food, etc., in Lon- 
don, which, in many respects, are very interesting. We 
give below a few extracts from one of the lectures, show- 
ing how the old Romans and also how the more “‘ modern 
ancients” dined : — 


Among civilized nations, and until comparatively re- 
cent times, there were but two mealsa day; viz., dinner 
and supper. These were the meals of the Romans; the 
prandium or dinner being for the most part a light re- 
freshment, eaten while standing, at about nine o’clock in 
the morning, and it generally consisted of the cold re- 
mains of yesterday’s supper. It was commonly taken 
without wine; and, in fact, there was so litle ceremony 
about it, that Plautus, in his comedies, has facetiously called 
it caninum prandium. The great meal of the day was the 


supper, or cana, which was taken about three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and to which friends were in- 
vited. ‘This was the ceremonious meal for which the weal- 
thy and high families of Rome exhausted the resources 
of luxury and art. It always consisted of three parts— 
the gustus or antipast, which was intended as a mere 
smack or relish to whet the appetite. Then came the 
main part of the feast; consisting of many courses, with 
achief dish, or caput cane, and when in thrifty families 
it was the only dish which went the round of the frugal 
board, it was aptly termed the cena ambulans. After this 
there came the second course, or mensa secunda, com- 
posed of fruits and pastry, like a modern dessert. 


The sums of money expended by the wealthy Romans 
on this meal were often ruinous. Vitellius is said to have 
spent as much as 400 sestertia (about £3228 of our mon- 
ey) on his daily supper; and the celebrated feast to 
which he invited his brother Lucius cost no less than 
5000 sestertia, or’ £40,350 sterling. It consisted, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, of 2000 different dishes of fish and 
7000 of fowls, with other equally numerous meats. His 
daily food, says our classical writer, was of the most rare 
and exquisite nature; the deserts of Libya, the shores 
of Spain, the waters of the Carpathian Sea, and even the 
coasts and forests of Britain, were diligently searched for 
dainties to supply his table; and had he reigned long he 
would, says Josephus, have exhausted the great opulence 
of the Roman Empire. #lius Verus, another of those 
worthies, was hardly less profuse in the extravagance of 
his suppers; for it is said that a single entertainment, to 
which only about a dozen guests were invited, cost above 
6,000,000 sesterces (6000 sestertia, or nearly £48,500) ; 
and we are told by historians that his whole life was 
wasted in eating and drinking; being spent in the volup- 
tuous retreats of Daphne, or else at the luxurious banquets 
of Antioch. So profuse, indeed, was the extravagance of 
those times, that to entertain an emperor at a feast was to 
encounter almost certain financial ruin— one dish alone 
at the table of Heliogabalus has been known to cost about 
£4000 of our money; no wonder, therefore, that these im-. 
perial feasts were lengthened out for hours together, and 
that every artifice, often revolting in the extreme, was * 
used to prolong the pleasure of eating, or that Philox 
enus should have wished that he had the throat of a crane 
with a delicate palate all the way down. 


Hardly less extravagant were the dining propensities 
of our own forefathers, who in every way copied too 
closely the luxurious habits of their Roman conquerors, 
In fact, no circumstance, as Mr. Wright observes, is more 
remarkable in ancient history than the readiness with 
which the people who came under the sway and influence 
of Rome, abandoned their nationality, and followed the 
luxurious habits of their rulers. Even so late as the time 
of Holinshed, the famous chronicler of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the manners of the English were the subject of 
severe comment; for he tells us that “in number of 
dishes and changes of meat, the nobility of England 
(whose cooks are for the most part musical-headed — 
Frenchmen and foreigners) do most exceed; sith there 
is no day in manner that passeth over their heads, where- ; 
in they have not only beef, mutton, veal, lamb, kid, pork, 
cony, capon, pig, or so many of them as the season yield- 
eth, but also some portion of the red and fallow deer, be- 
side great variety of fish and wild fowl, and thereto sundry 
other delicates, wherein the sweet hand of the seafaring 
Portingale is not wanting, so that for a man to dine with 
one of them, and to taste of every dish that standeth be- 
fore him, is rather to yield unto a conspiracy with a great 
deal of meat for the speedy suppression of natural health, 
than the use of a necessary meal to satisfy himself with 
a competent repast to sustain his body withal.” He adds, 
too, ‘that gentlemen and merchants keep much about 
the same rate; and when they make their ordinary or 
voluntary feasts, it is a world to see what great provision 
is made of all manner of delicate meats from every quar- 
ter of the country, wherein, beside that, they are often 
comparable herein to the nobility of the land; so that 
they will seldom regard any thing that the butcher usually 
killeth, but reject the same as not worthy to come in place. 
In such eases, also, geliffes of all colours, mixed with a 
variety in the representation of sundry flowers, herbs, 
trees, forms of beasts, fish, fowls, and fruits; and there- 
unto march-pane, wrought with no small curiosity, tarts 
of divers hues and sundry denominations; conserves of 
old fruits, foreign and homebread; suckets, codiniacs, 
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marmalades, sugarbread, gingerbread, florentines, wild- | HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 


fowl, venison of all sorts, and sundry outlandish confec- 
tions, altogether seasoned with sugar, besides infinite de- 
vices, not possible for me to remember.” 

The learned Caius, also, in his ‘ Counseill against the 
Sweat” of the same century (1552), comments in severe 
terms on the gluttony of his time, saying that the reason 
why the disease attacks the English more than others is, 
that they have “so moche sweating stuffe, so many euille 
humoures laid up in store, fro this displeasante, feareful, 
and pestilent disease, cause of their euille diet, whiche 
destroy more meates and drynckes withoute al ordre, 
conveniet time, reason, or necessite, the either Scot- 
lande, or al other countries under the sunne.” 

Gradually, too, as the dinner got to be later in the day, 
and reached noontime, there was necessity for a light 
early meal, or breakfaste, as it was called; and as the 
dinner became Jater and later still, a fourth meal was ad- 
ded—the lunch or luncheon, which literally meant a 

slice of bread. In process of time, also, with the intro- 
duction of tea and coffee into England, there came a fifth 
meal; but all along the dinner was the great feast of the 
day; and the rule in using it, was pretty much as Dr. 
Kitchener, in his time, advised; viz., to eat until there 
was a sense of satiety, the stimulus of every fresh dish 
being but as a whip to the appetite, so that the sense of 
satiety might come and go a dozen times. ‘It is pro- 
duced in us,” says Christopher North, ‘by three plate- 
fuls of hotch-potch, and to the eyes of an ordinary obser- 
yer our dinner would seem to be at an end; but no— 
strictly speaking, it just going to begin. About an hour 
ago did we, standing on the very beautiful bridge of Perth, 
see that identical salmon, with his back fin just visible 
above the translucent tide, arrowing up the Tay, bold 
as a bridegroom, and nothing doubting that he should 
spend his honeymoon among the gravel-beds of Kinnaird 
or Moulenearn, or the rocky sofas of the Tummel, or the 
green marble couches of the Tilt. What has now become 

of the sense of satiety? John—the castors!— mustard 
vinegar — cayenne — catsup — peas and potatoes, with a 
very little butter —the biscuit called ‘‘rusk ”’”—and the 
memory of the hotch-potch is as that of Babylon the 
great.’ Sense of satiety, indeed !—‘‘ We have seen it 
for a moment existing on the disappearance of the hotch- 
potch; dying on the appearance of the Tay salmon; 
once more noticeable as the last plate of the noble fish 
melted away; extinguished suddenly by the vision of 
the venison; again felt for an instant, and but for an in- 
stant, for a brace and a half of as fine grouse as ever ex- 
panded their voluptuous bosoms to be devoured by hungry 
love.” 

We smile at the accounts given of the gormandizing 
powers of the natives of Arctic regions and the savages 
of Southern Africa, but our own habits in eating and 
drinking are scarcely less preposterous. Look at a mod- 
ern dinner; beginning with soup, and perhaps a glass of 
cold punch; to be followed by a piece of turbot or a slice 
of salmon with lobster-sauce; and while the caput cane, 
the venison or South down, is getting ready, we toy with 
an oyster paté or a bit of sweet-bread, and mellow it with 
a bumper of Madeira. No sooner is the venison or mut- 
ton disposed of, with its never-failing accompaniments of 
jelly and vegetables, than we set the whole of it in a fer- 
ment with champagne, and drown it with hock or sau- 
terne. These are quickly followed by the wing and 
breast of a partridge, or a bit of pheasant or wild duck; 
and when the stomach is all on fire with excitement, we 
coolit for an instant with a piece of iced pudding, and then 
immediately lash it into a fever with undiluted alcohol, in 
the form of cognac or a strong liqueur; after which there 
comes a spoonful or so of jelly as an emollient, a morsel 
of ripe stilton or pate de foie-gras as a digestant, a pi- 
quante salad to whet the appetite for wine, and a glass of 
old port to persuade the stomach, if it can, into quietness. 
All these are more leisurely sneceeded by the mensa se- 
cunda, or dessert, with its ices, its preserves, its bakemeats, 
its fruits, its geliffes, codiniacs, and suckets, as Holinshed 
would call them, and its strong drinks; to be afterwards 
muddled with coffee, and complicated into a rare mixture 
with tea, floating with the richest of cream. 
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On the 29th of March, 1868, a bronze cooking-pot, 
filied with water, was found at Pompeii. Vessel and 
contents were eighteen centuries old. 


, 


USE, 

This is the title of a little manual of chemistry, by 
Messrs. W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet of the Cambridge 
High School, which is just published by Woolworth, 
Ainsworth & Co., of Boston. 
from its pages, to illustrate the pleasant, familiar style 


We make a few extracts 


in which it is written: — 


RUSTING. 


The slow combustion of metals is called rusting, and 
the oxide formed is called rust. All the familiar metals, 
except silver, gold, and platinum, are tarnished on ex- 
posure to the air; that is, they become covered with a 
film of rust, or oxide. 


That heat is developed by rusting, as by other kinds of 
slow combustion, is shown by the fact that if a large pile 
of iron-filings be moistened and exposed to the action of 
the air so that they rust rapidly, the temperature rises 
perceptibly. 

A remarkable case of heat developed by rusting 
occurred in England during the manufacture of a sub- 
marine electric cable. The copper wire of the cable was 
covered with gutta-percha, tar, and hemp, and the whole 
inclosed in a casing of iron wire. The cable, as it was 
finished, was coiled in tanks filled with water; these 
tanks leaked, and the water was therefore drawn off, 
leaving about 163 nautical miles of cable coiled in a mass 
30 feet in diameter (with a space in the centre 6 feet in 
diameter) and 8 feet high. It rusted so rapidly that the 
temperature in the centre of the coil rose in four days 
from 66° to 79°, though the temperature of the air did 
not rise above 66° during the period, and was as low as 
59° part of the time. The mass would have become even 


hotter had it not been cooled by pouring on water. 


THE FOOD OF PLANTS. 


Plants get their food from the earth and the air, but 
much the greater part from the air. We know that 
there are plants which flourish in the most barren soil, 
or even upon the naked rock, and that some live and 
grow suspended in the air, and having no contact with 
the earth. Even those which demand a rich soil are in- 
directly indebted to the air for what they draw from the 
earth. The soil owes its fertility to the decomposition of 
organic matter; and this organic matter was originally 
produced by plants which had no rich soil to draw from, 
but were dependent mainly upon the air. 

The atmosphere, then, is the storehouse from which 
plants directly or indirectly obtain nearly all their food. 
The portion which is purely of earthy origin is always 
insignificant, and often it is nothing at all. In fact, 
plants give to the earth far more than they get from it. 
This is illustrated by the accumulation of vegetable or- 
ganic matter in the soil wherever vegetation is undis- 
turbed from year to year. In uncultivated fields and in 
primeval forests we often find a great depth of rich 
mould. The more rank and luxuriant the vegetation, | 
the more rapidly this deposit increases, showing that the | 
plants not only restore to the soil all that they have 
drawn from it, but are continually transferring fresh 
matter from the aerial storehouses to the earth. 

But while the soil is enriched by undisturbed vegeta- 
tion, it is impoverished by agriculture. The farmer car- 
ries away the crop from the field, with all that it has 
taken from both the earth and the air. The land cannot 
yield in this way year after year, unless he follows the 
example of nature, and restores to the soil an equivalent 
for what he removes. This he can do by the use of 
manure. 


THE EARTHY PORTION OF THE PLANT. 


If we burn wood or any other vegetable substance, al- 
most all of it is dissipated into air. But a little ashes 
will remain; and these represent the earthy or inorganic 
portion of the plant. They consist mainly of alkaline 
chlorides, potash, soda, silica, metallic phosphates, calcic 


and magnesic carbonates, and ferric and maganic oxides. 
These are dissolved in the water which soaks through the 
soil and which is taken up by the roots of the plant. 
Much of the water is evaporated through the leaves, but 
the substances which it held in solution remain behind, 
and thus gradually accumulate in the tissues of the 
plant. 

Since the plant must obtain from the soil the inorganic 


materials it needs, it is evident that it will flourish only 
in a soil containing those materials. This explains why 
certain plants thrive only in certain situations. A local- 
ity may be fertile for some species of vegetation and bar- 
ren for others. The pines, which need little alkaline 
matter, will flourish in a sandy soil containing little al- 
kali; but the maples and elms, which require a good deal 
of potash, cannot live in such a soil. 

We have said that the farmer, who carries away the 
produce of the field with all that it has drawn from the 
soil, must restore in the form of manure an equivalent 
for what he removes, or the field will soon become im- 
poverished..... 

This renewal of fertility is sometimes attained by let- 
ting the field lie fallow, or uncultivated, for one or more 
years. The inorganic materials of the soil are mainly 
furnished by the gradual disintegration of the rocks ; and 
while the field lies fallow this process is going on, under 
the influence of the oxygen and carbonic acid of the air, 
aided by the rains and changes of temperature. In this 
way, fresh portions of the rocks or of their ruins are 
rendered soluble and thus fitted for the nourishment of 
plants. 

An alternation of crops may answer the same purpose 
as letting the field lie fallow. For instance, wheat and 
potatoes may be raised on the ground in alternate years. 
The wheat requires a large amount of silica and alkaline 
matter, while the potatoes take up no silica. The re- 
newal of the soluble silica in the soil therefore goes on 
while the potatoes are growing, as it would if the field 
were fallow. 

Some soils abound in silicates so readily decomposed, 
that in every one or two years a sufficient supply for a 
crop of wheat becomes soluble. In Hungary there are 
large districts where wheat and tobacco have been raised 
alternately upon the same soil for centuries, the land 
neyer receiving back any of the mineral matter which is 
carried away with the crops. On the other hand, there 
are fields in which the amount of soluble silica required 
for a single crop of wheat is not separated from the in- 
soluble masses in the soil in less than three or four 
years. 


Arts. 


HELMHOLTZ ON SOLAR HEAT. 


We have elsewhere given a sketch of Helmholtz’s 


theory of solar heat. The following remarks upon some 


of the relations of the theory to the past and future his- 
tory of our globe, are translated from this eminent Ger- 
man philosopher, and will doubtless be of interest to our 
readers : — 


“Though the store of heat in our planetary system is 
so immense that it has not been sensibly diminished by 
the incessant emission which has gone on during the 
period of man’s history, and though the time which must 
elapse before a sensible change in the condition of our 
planetary system can occur is totally beyond our com- 
prehension, the inexorable laws of mechanics show that 
this store, which can only suffer loss and not gain, must 
finally be exhausted. Shall we terrify ourselves by this 
thought? We are in the habit of measuring the great- 
ness of the universe, and the wisdom displayed in it, by 
the duration and the profit which it promises to our own 
race; but the past history of the earth shows the insig- 
nificance of the interval during which man has had his 
dwelling here. What the museums of Europe show us 
of the remains of Egypt and Assyria we gaze upon with 
silent wonder, in despair of being able to carry back our 
thoughts to a period so remote. Still, the human race 
must have existed and multiplied for ages before the 
Pyramids could have been erected. We estimate the du- 
ration of human history at 6,000 years; but, vast as this 
time may appear to us, what is it in comparison with 
the period during which the earth bore successive series 
of rank plants and mighty animals, but no men ?—pe- 
riods during which, in our own neighborhood (Konigs- 
berg), the amber-tree bloomed, and dropped its costly 
gum on the earth and in the sea; when in Europe and 
North America groves of tropical palms flourished, in 
which gigantic lizards, and, after them, elephants, whose 
mighty remains are still buried in the earth, found a 
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home. Different geologists, proceeding from different 
yjpremises, have sought to estimate the length of the above 
period, and they set it down from one to nine millions of 


' years. The time during which the earth has generated 


organic beings, again, is small compared with the ages 
during which the world was a mass of molten rocks. The 
experiments of Bischof upon basalt show that our globe 
would require 350 millions of years to cool down from 
2000° to 200° Centigrade [or from 3600° to 360° Fahren- 
heit]. And with regard to the period during which the 
first nebulous masses condensed, to form our planetary 
system, conjecture must entirely cease. The history of 
man, therefore, is but a minute ripple in the infinite 
ocean of time. For a much longer period than that dur- 
ing which he has already occupied this world, the exist- 
ence of a state of inorganic nature, favorable to man’s 
continuance here, seems to be secured; so that for our- 
selves, and for long generations after us, we have nothing 
to fear. But the same forces of air and water, and of the 
voleanic interior, which produced former geologic revo- 
lutions, burying one series of living forms after another, 
still act upon the earth’s crust. They, rather than those 
distant cosmical changes of which we have spoken, will 
put an end to the human race, and perhaps compel us to 
make way for new and more complete forms of life, as 
the lizard and the mammoth have given way to us and 
our contemporaries.” 


= ntl = 


WATER-GLASS, OR SOLUBLE SILICATES. 


Water-glass, or soluble silicate of soda, has come into | 


use for a great variety of purposes. It is a most useful 
substance, and its nature should be better understood. 
We have recommended its use in the Journal for coating 
the inside of water cisterns, to prevent the cement from 
acting upon the water. This is an excellent application. 
It may be made of great service in many ways, which 
our readers will understand from the nature of the ar- 
ticle. 

There are four kinds of soluble silicates, namely, 
potash, soda, double, and clear. The first is composed 


of 15 parts pulverized quartz (a pure sand), 10 of puri- | 


fied potash, and 1 of powdered charcoal. These sub- 
stances are first well mixed and exposed to a strong heat 
in a glass melting-pot for five hours, until the whole 
fuses uniformly; the heat required being about the same 
as that which melts glass. It is now lifted out, and when 
cool, it is broken in pieces and dissolved in about five 
times its bulk of boiling water. It is kept boiling for 
about three hours before it is all dissolved, and water 
is added as evaporation proceeds, so as to keep up the 
original quantity. It now becomes slimy, and in that 
state, or more diluted, is fit for use in many operations. 
It should be placed in well-stoppered bottles for use. 

The second silicate is composed of 45 lbs. of pure 
quartz, 23 of anhydrous carbonate of soda, and 3 of 
powdered charcoal. ‘This is fused in the same manner 
as the other. By substituting anhydrous sulphate of 
soda for the carbonate of soda, and using about eight 
times more charcoal, a cheaper silicate is formed, and 
both are soluble by boiling in water. Rectified alcohol 
precipitates the potash silicate from its water, and con- 
verts it into a solid silicate, which is dissolvable in water. 
The potash and the soda silicates mix freely with one 
another. 

The double-soluble silicate is composed of 100 parts 
quartz, 28 purified potash, 22 neutral anhydrous carbon- 
ate of soda, and 6 of powdered charcoal. This mixture 
fuses much easier than the other two, but three measures 
of the potash silicate and two of the soda silicate de- 
scribed, when mixed together, will answer for all practi- 
cal applications. 

The fourth silicate, which is applied to fixing the 
colors of pictures, is made by fusing 3 parts pure anhy- 
drous carbonate of soda with 2 parts of powdered quartz, 
which is boiled as described for the other silicates. This 
is kept in a concentrated solution, and one measure 
added to four parts of concentrated potash silicate com- 
pletely saturated with quartz. By this means, silica and 
an excess of alkali are obtained, which, although more 
soluble, is clear, and not rapidly decomposed. ‘This sol- 
uble silicate should only be employed in stereochromy- 
painting. 

‘The first two soluble silicates, when mixed together, 

mm an excellent cement with sand, and convert it into 


\ 


a stone-like mass. It is also excellent for filling up 
cracks in walls, as it acts very much like mineral glue. 

When marble dust or chalk is made into a paste with 
water, then dried, and afterwards saturated with the sili- 
cate, it forms a compact mass, and acquires a hardness 
little inferior to solid marble, and it is capable of taking 
a fine polish, and water will not soften it. A mixture of 
marble-dust and the silicate of soda forms a cement 
which adheres either to wood or stone. 

The oxyd of zinc and soluble glass combine with great 
energy, and form a paste capable of being rolled out and 
made into sheets to cover substances, such as wood, with 
a coat resembling polished slate. A patent has been 
taken out by a Mr. Hoard, of Providence, R. I., for writ- 
ing-slates made of this composition. 

One of the most important applications of water-glass 
is to painting. It enables the colors to adhere, renders 
them almost indestructible, and is therefore calculated 
to supersede fresco-painting, Some splendid mural 
paintings in the museum at Berlin have been treated 
with the soluble silicate; they are stated to be splendid 
works of art, and far in advance of fresco-painting for 
durability. Artificial sulphate of baryta, applied to glass 
by means of silicate of potash, imparts to it a milk-white 
color of great beauty; in a few days the silica is found 
intimately combined with it, and the color resists wash- 
ing with warm water. By the action of strong heat, this 
silicious varnish is transformed into a fine white enamel. 
Blue ultramarine, oxyd of chromium and pulverized col- 
ored enamels may be applied. Silicious-painting upon 
glass is destined to find advantageous employment in the 
construction of church windows; while silicious-painting 
upon stone will serve for mural decoration. 

The oxyds and metallic salts which enter into the com- 
position of silicious colors or of cements have the prop- 
erty not only of combining with the silica of the silicates, 
but also of fixing, in an insoluble state, variable quanti- 
ties of potash. The colors which act most energetically 
in this respect are the ochres; oxyd of manganese, oxyd 
of zine, oxyd of lead, and artificial sulphate of baryta. 
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INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN ELECTRICITY. 


Procure four glass tumblers or common glazed teacups, 
and having wiped them dry as possible, hold them over 
the fire to evaporate any moisture which may still adhere 
to their surface; for if there is the least moisture it 
makes a connection, and spoils the experiment. Place 
them upon the floor in a square, about one foot apart; 
place a piece of board upon the tumblers, and have a 
person standing upon the board. This person is now 
completely insulated, the glass being a non-conductor of 
electricity. Now take a common rubber comb, and hay- 
ing wound apiece of silk around one end of it, rub it 
briskly through your hair, and draw the teeth parallel to 
the insulated person’s knuckles, leaving a little space 
between the comb and the person’s hand. The result 
will be a sharp, crackling noise, and if dark, there will 
be seen a succession of sparks. Repeat the process un- 
til the phenomena cease. The person is now “charged” 
with electricity, the same as a Leyden jar. To draw off 
the electricity, approach your knuckles to the person’s 
hands or his nose (being careful not to allow any portion 
of your body to come in contact with his), and there will 
be a loud snap and the sparks will be very brilliant. Ifa 
cat be held so that the charged person can place his 
knuckles in proximity with the animal’s nose, it will 
suddenly appear as if it were in contact with an electric 
battery. <A glass bottle may be used in lieu of the comb, 
but it is not so well adapted for the purpose. Much 
amusement may be derived from this extremely simple 
experiment, and some of our numerous young readers 


| will hasten to try it for themselves. 
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Derects or BUILDING MATERIALS IN RELATION TO 
Hraura.—The author of an article in the British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, dwells upon the dan- 
gers of buildings constructed of materials saturated with 
saline matters. Among these materials are mortar mixed 
with sea sand, and imported lumber. Wood absorbs 
moisture very rapidly, and upon a sea voyage becomes 
charged with the saline deposits. The walls of buildings 
constructed of these materials are continually absorbing 
moisture, and by their dampness predispose rheumatism, 
phthisis, etc., etc. 


PREPARATION OF Lirmus-PAPER.—I have had much 
trouble in obtaining a thoroughly satisfactory litmus- 
paper. When used with blotting-paper, it is not as 
delicate as could be wished; and, on one occasion, when 
attempting to make it with sized paper, the blue tincture 
persistently turned red when it touched the paper. The 
latter reaction seemed to be due to the sizing material ; 
and it occurred to me, that, if I sized some paper myself 
with pure gelatin, my object would be obtained. 

I can recommend the following receipt: —‘‘ Digest 
20 grm. litmus with 100 c. c. water for some time, shaking 
occasionally; then filter. To the filtrate add a slight 
excess of nitric acid, and boil; then neutralize exactly 
with potash. Now make a weak solution of gelatin, by 
boiling one part of isinglass with fifty parts of water; 
draw white blotting-paper through this, and hang it up. 
to dry. When dry, paint one sidewith the above solution 
of litmus.’”— A. VacuEr: London Chem. News. 
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VARNISH FOR IRoN-Work.— Dr. Lunge has published 
a method of making an excellent black varnish for iron- 
work. He distils gas-tar until nearly all the volatile 
products are got rid of. He then stops the distillation, 
and dissolves the residual pitch either in the heavier oils, 
or, if a very quickly drying varnish is required, in light 
oils or naphtha. This varnish is, of course, the original 
tar, minus the ammonia, water, carbolic acid, and other 
things which give it its disagreeable odor, and make it so 
long in drying. 


* Agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

The season of the year is rapidly approaching when 
the attention of farmers and gardeners will be called to 
the important matter of providing fertilizing substances 
for their gardens and fields. The manufacturers of dif- 
ferent substances, called phosphates, superphosphates, 
and artificial guanos, poudrettes, ammoniated mixtures, 
etc. etc., are actively engaged in filling their warehouses 
with heavy bags and barrels, in anticipation of an act- 
ive demand for their products. Flattering certificates, so 
easily obtained, from governors, ex-governors, senators, 
officers of agricultural societies, well-known farmers and 
horticulturists are printed in handbills and widely 
distributed ; and the advertising columns of agricultural 
journals are beginning to be filled with most enticing 
descriptions of new and wonderful fertilizing agents; 
each manufacturer representing his mixtures to be 
better than any others that have been, or can be pro- 
duced. In all this, there is much to embarrass and con- 
fuse the purchaser, and often to lead him into unprofita- 
ble expenditures. 

While it is true many commercial fertilizers have con- 
siderable value, or actually contain some of the mineral 
food which plants require, it is equally true that others 
are almost or quite worthless. The business of making 
and vending these products, as conducted in this coun- 
try, is wholly empirical and wrong. There is no stand- 
ard of value to any article, no formula by which, as a 
class, they are required to be compounded; and conse- 
quently every manufacturer follows his own caprices or 
cupidity, and is entirely irresponsible to custom or law. 
As between the manufacturer and consumer, the advan- 
tage is wholly on the side of the former, the latter hav- 
ing no means of detecting fraud. If a man buys a barrel 
of bad flour, its nature is ascertained upon first trial, and 
it is promptly sent back to the grocer; but if he buys 
a barrel of factitious superphosphate, he is never fully 
acquainted with the extent of the cheat. A manufac- 
turer may continue the business of making worthless 
fertilizers for many years, and grow immensely rich, 
and yet escape detection. Indeed, he may gain even a 


comfortable reputation by adroit management in sending 
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good samples to prominent agriculturists for trial, and to 
chemists for analysis, and widely publishing the favora- 
ble results. There is in the products of many manufac- 
turers great inequality in the fertilizing value of even 
the best specimens. This shows palpable and inexcus- 
able carelessness, or else a design to maintain a reputa- 
tion by introdicing confusion in the results of trials; 
some proving good and others bad, the praises coming 
from the good specimens drowning the complaints aris- 
ing from the others. Our husbandmen ought not any 
longer to be left in this unprotected condition. The 
thousands and tens of thousands of dollars wasted on 
valueless ‘‘superphosphates” and mixtures of powdered 
\ ee and bones (the former often greatly pre- 
ponderating), would be better employed in draining and 
reclaiming waste lands, improving farm buildings, or in 
securing materials for the compost heap. What is the 
remedy? We reply, every package of commercial fertil- 
izing material offered for sale, should be inspected by a 
competent chemist, and its exact fertilizing value 
stamped upon it. The amount of nitrogenous, phos- 
phatic, or potash value it may contain, should be dis- 
tinctly stated, and a clear understanding of its chemical 
nature presented. Whenever a manufacturer has one 
hundred, or one thousand barrels of his products ready 
for the market, let the chemist take from each package 
a uniform specimen, and by mingling them together ob- 
tain a fair average of the whole, and then by analysis 
learn its value, and stamp the results upon each package. 
This would not involve much labor or expense, and 
would remove all chances of fraud, and greatly benefit 
the agricultural community. Laws ought to be passed 
this present winter, by every legislature, having in view 
the protection of farmers in the purchase of fertilizers. 
A plan can be devised, by which this desirable end can 
be reached, and it is high time it was entered upon. 


ap i 
PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, 


It is only fifty-eight years since the first accurate anal- 
ysis of a vegetable substance was made, and about forty 
years since Liebig commenced to make reliable and sys- 
tematic determinations of the chemical nature of plants 
and soils. The fact is almost incredible, that up to 1838 <0 
little positive knowledge existed concerning the agricult- 
ural value of ashes, that the Gottingen Academy offered a 
prize for a satisfactory solution of the question, ‘‘ Whether 
the ingredients of ashes are essential to vegetable growths.” 
How accurate, how minute is our knowledge of agricult- 
ural chemistry at the present time! and yet, it must be 
remembered, it has all been acquired in about thirty 
years. Who will venture to predict concerning the re- 
We are 
living in a remarkable age; and the laggards and dolts 
upon the farm or in the workshop have but poor chances 
in the race of life. 


sults of progress in the next thirty years? 


Read, study, observe, experiment; 
many a valuable secret is yet to be extorted from nature, 
and the successful student is sure of his reward. 
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“HOW CROPS GROW.” 


How Crors Grow. By Samvuen W. Jonnson, M.A. New York: 

Orange Judd & Co. 1867. 

American authors and writers are charged, by trans- 
Atlantic critics, with a want of originality in their 
productions. However true this may be of the contents, 
it ought not to apply to the names or titles of our books. 
Some years ago, Prof. Gray, of Cambridge, prepared a 
work with the title, “How Plants Grow.” This little 


treatise, so clear in its descriptions and statements, so | 


simple, yet so thorough, has instructed and delighted 
The taking title of the book drew 
attention to it on the part of those not usually interested 


thousands of readers. 


in the topics of which it treated, and thus was secured 


a wide circle of readers. Now, we have another book, 


” , 


from Prof. Johnson, in ‘‘ How Crops Grow.” As ‘crops’ 
are plants, the slight variation {n name is hardly sufficient 
to distinguish it from Prof. Gray’s book. We are sorry 
to see this appropriation of an attractive name of a work 
which rightfully belongs to another. It may be said that 
the books are essentially different—one being a botan- 


ical, the other a chemical treatise. This may be true; 


but it is a poor apolo for the use of a name long | : 
: pegs fH gelatine, which is rich in nitrogen. 


associated with the work of another author. 

Prof. Johnson’s treatise, while presenting but few facts 
or principles new to students or readers of agricultural 
literature, is nevertheless a valuable work. It brings 
together, in convenient form for reference, much that is 
scattered through the periodicals and journals of this 
country and Europe; and the general arrangement of 
the matter is admirable. In preparing treatises useful 
to those engaged in the cultivation of the soil, it is im- 
portant that writers should have practical acquaintance 
with farm labors and employments. 
perience is combined with high scientific accomplish- 
ments, the best possible qualifications are possessed for 


aiding with the pen the great interests of agriculture. 


tO 


PLANT CORN, 


In remarking that corn is a profitable crop to raise, we 
state what we know to be true. The knowledge is de- 
rived from fair and careful experiment, extending over a 
period of five years. We have grown corn under favor- 
able and unfavorable circumstances; and, from accurate 
records and experiments, are fully convinced that small 
farmers and large farmers, those having good soils and 
poor soils, can raise Indian corn at a profit. Farmers 
are very apt to overlook the great value of the corn- fodder 
in forming their opinions of the importance of the crop. 
We estimate the value of this to be nearly or quite equal 
to the whole expense of cultivating the crop. It is cer- 
tain, a ton of well cured corn-fodder will make as much 


milk when fed to milch-cows as a ton of good upland 


hay; and it is also certain, that young cattle thrive upon | 


it wonderfully, — better, indeed, than upon most kinds of 
fodder fed to them during the winter months. We have 
always noticed a diminution in the flow of milk when 
the last of the fodder had been fed to our herd of cows, 
Corn-fod- 
der should be well cared for, and as much pains taken to 


and also the quality of the milk deteriorates. 


preserve it in good condition as is taken with crops of 
clover or timothy. Corn should not be harvested too 
early, or while the stalks are green, as, in this case, they 
are certain to heat in the mow, and take on putrefactive 
change. 
half rotten. 
husks, they should be thrown over, and mixed with wheat 


As soon as the corn is removed from the 


or oat straw and well salted. If salt marsh’ hay can be 
procured, mix considerable quantities of this hay with 
them, and thus prepared the fodder will be consumed 
with a relish. 

Plant corn, we say. Prepare a few barrels of our bone 
and ash fertilizer, and place a handful in each hill, and 
it will start it vigorously, and sustain it through to ma- 
turity. We raised eighty bushels of good sound corn to 
the acre the past season, upon rather poor land, with the 
aid of this fertilizer. At the time of planting, a little 
earth should be sprinkled over the ieee so that the 


seed may not rest directly upon it. 


Cattle will not eat them if they are mouldy and 


When this ex- |” 


POWDERED BONES. 


The inquiry so often made, how or where pure pulver- 
ized bones can be obtained, is one not easily answered. 
If any dealer or manufacturer has finely ground raw bone 
for sale, which is free from all admixtures, or adulterations, 
a ready market is open for it. So many letters of inquiry 
reach us relating to this point, they have become a source 
of considerable trouble and embarrassment. Raw bone- 
dust is prepared from dry bones, such as come from the 
hands of the soap boiler, or are picked up in the streets 
or fields. The powder contains, in addition to phosphate 
of lime, or the earthy portion of the bony structure, the 
In steaming bones 
prior to grinding, a large part of the gelatine is ab- 
stracted by the high-pressure steam, and therefore the 
powder is not so valuable for direct application to the 
soil, or for mixing with ashes to form the fertilizer rec- 


ommended in the Journal, as the raw bone. For making 


| superphosphate, or dissolving in acids, the steamed bone 


| is the most valuable, as it contains a larger percentage 


of phosphate of lime. What is wanted for general farm 


purposes, ts raw bone ground to an impalpable powder, and 


free from all sophistication. 
Sanne in scien 


AN EXCELLENT FERTILIZER. 


We advise our readers, those who have farms and gar- 
dens to cultivate, to prepare as large a quantity of the 
fertilizer we suggested and recommended in the April 
No., Vol. II., of the Journal, as they possibly can. It em- 
braces in its composition quite every element required 
in the growth and maturation of roots and the cereal 
grains; and it has the advantages of being comparatively 


cheap and easily prepared. No fertilizer we have yet 


devised — and we have prepared and experimented with 
a large number—affords more certain and satisfactory 
results than this one; and those who prepared and used 
it last season are extravagant in their praises of it. It 
supplies a most desirable dressing for fruit-trees and 
vines. We use no other fertilizer for our grapes; and 
if any of our friends have had better results in their cul- 
tivation than we have, it will afford us pleasure to pub- 


lish their successes. The method of preparing the fertil- 


izer is as follows:— 


“Take one barrel of pure, finely-ground bone, and mix with it a 
barrel of good wood ashes ; during the mixing, add gradually about 
three pailfuls of water. The heap may be made upon the floor of an 
outbuilding, or upon the barn floor; and, by the use of a hoe, the 
bone and ashes must be thoroughly blended together. The water 
added is just sufficient to liberate the caustic alkalies, potash, and 
soda; and these react upon the gelatine of the bone, dissolving the 
little atoms, forming a kind of soap, and fitting it for plant aliment. 
It must be used in small quantities, or in about the same way as the 
so-called superphosphates. A barrel of this mixture is worth two of 
any of the commercial fertilizers, and the cost will be but about half 
as much. It remains to be added: if the bone-meal and ashes are 
very dry, four pailfuls of water may be required; but care must be 
exercised not to haye it inconyveniently moist. It will be ready for 
use in a week after itis made. Pure, raw, finely-ground bone and 
the best of ashes should be employed.” 


—— oe 


SETTING ovr TREES IN WINTER.—A writer in the 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman, says that last winter, 
in January and February, he set out over 200 trees, bass- 
wood, elm, hard and soft maple. Of these not one failed 
to leaf out and grow; but about 10 per cent died during 
the hot weather of July and August. He chose mild days 
and covered up the trees while moving them, as they had 
to be carried about two miles. When the day was too 
short for him to finish his load, he dug through the snow, 
set the trees on the bare ground, covered well with snow, 
and left them till next day. Transplanting trees at a 
time whén the ground is frozen, may be more laborious 
than during the spring, but in winter farmers have a 
good deal of time on their hands, and a little of it spent 
in planting trees in the vicinity of their houses, will be 
amply repaid by the grateful shade in succeeding sum- 
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(G}~ Any one sending us the names of three subscribers, with ad- 
vance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 
For five subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope; for twenty- 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of “Stickhardt’s 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred subscribers we will send a complete set of chemicals, 
together with test-tubes, aleohol lamp, stirring rods, etc., suitable for 
performing experiments in Stéckhardt’s Chemistry. 


J&~ Physicians, students, clerks in drug-stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
Sending for them, specimens of any owall the numbers. 


(=~ Correspondents are particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change of 
residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of their 
papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one also. 

(&¥~ Subscribers who are physicians, dentists, or apothecaries, 
will confer a favor by informing us of their profession, as we wish to 
know accurately the amount of our medical subscription list. 


NO CHANGE IN THE “JOURNAL.” 


It was stated in the last number of the Journal, that, 
at the commencement of Vol. IV., in July, it would be 
enlarged, and the price raised to one dollar. As will be 
learned from the Prospectus, we have decided to make 
no changes. Subscriptions are pouring in upon us so 
rapidly, and the favor with which the Journal is re- 
ceived in its present form is so marked and unmistakable, 
we have decided to follow the wise maxim of “ letting 
well enough alone.” Jt is true, as is often remarked by 
correspondents, that ‘‘THE JOURNAL IS THE PAPER FOR 
THE MILLION, anda copy should be in every family in the 
United States.” Friends and readers, help us to accom- 
plish the desirable end of placing it in eyery family. 
There is hardly one so poor as not to be able to spare 
the small sum of Fifty Cents a year; and how much 
reliable, useful information would be gained by every 
one, from its perusal from month to month! Friends 
and readers, this is youR PAPER. The publishers, even 
with its large circulation, receive barely sufficient to 
keep both sides of the ledger balanced, so low is the 
subscription price. We have at present fully 


FORTY THOUSAND READERS! 
With your efficient aid, we can have, in five years, 
HALF A MILLION 


readers. Send in the names! See Prospectus in another 
column. 


—$<$<$<— 


Back VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL. — We are unable to 
supply complete files of either Vol. I. or IL. of the Jour- 
nal. Of Vol. I. (originally issued bi-monthly), Nos. 1 
and 2 are now out of print. Of Vol. Il. (monthly), Nos. 
1, 3, and 12 are also out of print. Of the remaining 
numbers we have a few copies left, which we will for- 
ward to our friends at the following prices: Vol. I., four 
numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol. II., nine numbers, fifty 
cents. We have on hand a few complete files of Vol. 
IIL, as far as published. These we will send as ordered, 
at the rate of six cents per single copy; six copies for 
twenty-five cents. 

th tS to 

ELECTROTYPING THE JoURNAL.— The demand for 
past issues of the Journal is so large from new sub- 
scribers, it has become necessary to stereotype or electro- 
type each number. 

with Volume IV. 


We shall commence electrotyping 
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A Prospectus or Vou. IV. or THE “* JOURNAL,” is issued at an 
early date—five months before the yolume commences — with the 
view of informing our numerous friends regarding our plans in 
the future, and affording them ample time to aid us in extending 
its patronage, and consequent usefulness; besides, it enables us to 
make a very generous offer to new subscribers, the nature of 
which is stated below. 

A very general desire has been expressed that the JouRNAL 
should be continued in its present form at least through another 
year; and, after much deliberation, it has been decided not to 
make the contemplated change alluded to in the January number. 

VotumE IV. of the JournaL, commencing July Ist, 1869, will 
be of the same form and size as the present yolume, each num- 
It 
will be printed with new type, on the finest book-paper; and we 


ber containing not less than nine pages of reading matter. 


shall strive to make it not only the best and cheapest scientific 
journal in the world, but the handsomest. 

The terms for the Journat will be the same as heretofore — 
Fifty Cents (50) per year; single numbers, Six Cents. 

The JourNAL will continue to be independent, unbiased, careful 
and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organization, is rich 
or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in any way con- 
trol its influence. It will continue to expose frauds, schemes, and 
speculations, which profess to originate in or grow out of progress 
in science and art. The great and growing evil of adulterations 
in articles of food, medicine, fertilizers, and substances used in 
the arts, will receive special attention, and the nature of the so- 
phistications and adulterations fully exposed. We shall present a 
large number of useful practical formule, recipes, and scientific 
suggestions, which alone will be worth many times the price of the 


publication. 


TO PHYSICIANS, 


It will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new discoy- 
eries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or processes 


connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS, 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording information 
and instruction upon all matters relating to the manufacture and 
dispensing of medicines, and those other substances and agents 
produced or vended by them. 


TO FARMERS, 


It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 
chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and method of preparing 
fertilizing agents. 


TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 


Att intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruction of 
the highest importance and usefulness. 

The JourNa has, at the present time, a large army of friends, and 
these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. Our patrons 
know how instructive and useful it has been in the past: we assure 
them it will be even better in the future. Cannot each one send us 
a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. IV.? 

We make this generous offer to new subscribers: All those who 
subscribe, and send us fifty cents in advance, will receive the 
remaining numbers of Vol. III. They will receive the whole of 
Vol. IV., and all the numbers of Vol. III. which are issued after the 
date of their subscription. Subscribe early, and thus obtain as a 


gratuity, nearly half of Vol. ITI. 


JAS. J NICHOLS & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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ABOUT STOVES. 


‘What stoves shall we use in our dwellings?” This 
is a question often and anxiously asked by housekeepers ; 
and heads of families, as the cold weather of winter ap- 
proaches; and, indeed, it is a question of no ordinary 
importance. The two desirable points in stoves or heat- 
ing apparatus of any kind, are, first, economy in con- 
sumption of fuel; second, the evolution of heat ina form, : 
or under conditions, conducive to health. In selecting a 
parlor stove, the first consideration is too often allowed | 
to have a preponderating influence; and if the dealer 
can satisfy the purchaser that a stove, by any peculiarity 
of flues and dampers, will save even a small amount of 
fuel, it is purchased in preference to one more philosoph- 
ically constructed, or one better adapted to diffuse an 
equable temperature, and allow of a free escape of the 
The stoves, as a 


products of combustion into the flue. 
class, which obstruct draft by circuitous flues and a 


multiplicity of valves, or which feed fuel in an unnatural 


manner, are such as should be avoided in making a 
selection. How often, in our evening visits to neighbors 
and friends, do we find the family dozing in a half- : 
asphyxiated state, ina room charged with carbonic oxide, 
carbonic acid, and sulphurous acid gases, proceeding 
from a stove with ‘‘ new patent double back-action trans- 
verse return flues, and combination automatic air- 
valves,” which some enterprising inventor has just 
“brought out”! We doubt if any fuel is really saved — 
in such devices. If there is a saving of a few pounds of 
coal a week, it is at the expense of health and comfort; 
and this kind of economy costs fearfully high. 

Chemists have had much to say about the immense 
loss of heat in the escape of the unconsumed gases from ~ 
stoves; and their statements are in the main correct. 
There is considerable loss from incomplete combustio 
in the'use of fuel. This fact being generally understood, 

a whole army of inventors come forward with their | 
“‘gas-consuming” stoves, and the warehouses of dealers 
are full of them. We have never yet seen a safe and 
practical stove of this description, —one that we would 
use or recommend; and we have examined many de- 
vices. There are practical difficulties in the way of 
consuming gases in stoves; and we must be content to 
suffer some loss of heat, so long as attempts to save it 
result in danger to the life and health of families. A 
stove with few complications, constructed of sheet-iron, 
is, after all, the safest and best. It has been proved by — 
satisfactory experiment, in this country and Europe, that 
cast-iron is permeable to the poisonous gases resulting 
from combustion; and therefore, stoves constructed of 
this metal, which are to be used for household warmth, 
should be rejected. No more comfortable or economical 
wood-burning stove has ever been devised than the old- 
fashioned “ air-tight,” Which were so common twenty 
years ago. If provision is made for ventilation, this 
stove may be used with entire safety, at comparatively 
small expense. It causes little trouble, and affords much 
comfort. The new “soapstone stoves,’ we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to condemn, as too wasteful of fuel, too 
costly, and liable to crack badly. We have two of them 
in use; and practical experience and experiment confirm 
our views regarding them, formed several years since. 
The almost colorless, smooth, greasy outside of soap- 
stone stoves affords the most imperfect heat-radiating 
surfaces it is possible to conceive of. The waste of fuel 
in these stoves is enormous. From some incomplete 
experiments made with the view of ascertaining the 
amount of loss, it is inferred that, under the ordinary — 
conditions in which these stoves are used, at least two 
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thirds of all the heat developed is forced into the flue, 
along with the products of combustion. A small stove 
of this description, connected with an iron galvanized 
pipe passing twenty feet through two cold rooms, raised 
the temperature above 200° F. at the inlet to the flue. 
There are some desirable points in these stoves, such as 
the slowness with which heat is evolved, the persistency 
with which it is retained in the stone walls after com- 
bustion ceases, etc.; but these advantages do not com- 
Wood 
is, as fuel, so much more healthful and desirable, it isa 


pensate for the disadvantages alluded to above. 


pity it cannot be more generally used. The difference in 
the sanitary condition of a family, other things being 
equal, where a good blazing wood fire is maintained upon 
the hearth, is most marked, when contrasted with one 
using hard coal in connection with the stoves in common 
use. So long as there is a necessity resting upon tens of 
thousands of families, to use only this kind of fuel, it is 
of the highest importance that the stoves in which it 
is burned should be properly constructed, having a free, 
clean draft, and no unnecessary, dangerous “dampers” 
to jeopardize life and health. 


——=1 
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PaTENT Butter Association. — The need of the dif- 
fusion of more practical scientific information among all 
classes is clearly shown, in the readiness with which 
people become victims to some of the most absurd tricks 
and schemes which the fertile brains of cunning men 
can invent. The most recent of these tricks surpasses 
in audacity all others which we ever heard of. A Patent 
Butter Co. have opened offices in this and other cities to 
show people how to make a pound of good butter out of a 
pint of milk, and to sell them rights to make, and also a 
little white powder, which is the agent used to perform 


the magic work. At the office of the Co. they do not ask 


the eager purchasers to believe their statements, but 
they churn out the butter before their eyes. A pint of milk, 
with half a pound of good butter, is put into a little tin 
churn, with a spoonful of the powder, the whole is 
warmed, and then five minutes’ churning brings out one 
and a half pounds of good butter! Here is demonstra- 
tion! what can be more convincing? No one suggests 
to the enterprising Co. that nearly nine tenths of the milk 
used, is water, and if they perform what they allege, 
they are changing water into butter. This would indeed 
be a miracle, equal to that of our Saviour, who changed 
water into wine. We have been asked many times by 
tntelligent gentlemen, how this thing can be explained. 
\Very easily. By the process, the whole of the pint of 

ilk (mostly composed of water) is driven into or 
blended with the half pound of melted butter, put into 
the churn, 
butter in the churn, although the watery mass which 


There is no important increase of real 


looks like inferior butter, weighs more. Put the mass 
into a dish and heat it, and the true butter will separate 
from the milk or water, with which it is blended. This 
is the method by which butter and lard are greatly 
adulterated. Nearly all the lard sold by grocers, con- 
tains from 25 to 40 per cent of water. The adulterators 
have not been able until within a year or two, to com- 
bine with genuine lard more than 25 per cent of water; 
but recently, by the use of the alkaline carbonates, partly 
saponifying the lard, they force into association more 
than 40 per cent. What a shameful fraud this is! and 
how hard it falls upon poor people, who mostly consume 
the attenuated fat! We shall wage unceasing war upon 
these wicked frauds and schemes, and we ask all honest 
men and women to aid us in exposing, and thus pre- 
venting the evils, 


Trn-LineD LEAD Pies. — A correspondent informs us 
that the N. Y. Tribune, in a recent article upon this new 
variety of pipe, took opposite grounds from those main- 
tained in the Journal, and ridiculed the idea that it was 
unsafe to be used for the conveyance of water to dwell- 
ings. With a section of tin-lined lead pipe lying upon 
the desk before us, taken from a well in a neighboring 
town, so corroded by galvanic action as to cause lead 
poison in those using the water, we are not likely to 
modify our views, or be very much influenced by any 
statements of interested parties, presented through the 
columns of the secular press. The Journal, so far as our 
observation extends, is the only paper which has ex- 
plained or exposed the nature of this peculiarly con- 
structed water pipe, and our views are supported and 
endorsed by the best practical scientific men in the 
country. Better than this, they are proved correct by 
the results of laboratory experiments, and by actual 
trial of the pipe in locations where it has been placed 
by the makers or venders. The matter of safety in 
water supply pipes is far too serious in its bearings upon 
the health of families and individuals, to allow private 
interests to wrongfully influence the public mind, and 
we shall continue to do what we can to disseminate cor- 
rect information upon this and all others subjects of 
interest to our readers. 


CarBon.—The element carbon is possessed of ex- 
traordinary capabilities, among which its distinctive 
property of uniting with itself to form complicated com- 
pounds is the most striking. An aggregation of carbon 
atoms is found united with hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
forming distinct chemical bodies, or groups of atoms, 
which play, in organic chemistry, a part similar to that 
of the metals, or the simple molecules, such as the radi- 
cals NO* and SO?, met with in the inorganic department 
of the science. These molecules, or groups of atoms 
are called compound radicals, and they act as if they were 
elements. Carbon is called a tetrad, or tetratonic ele- 
ment, and its powers of combination, or atomicity, differ 
entirely from the monads— chlorine, potassium, silver — 
and the dyads — oxygen, sulphur, and magnesium. We 
must regard carbon not only as one of the most extraor- 
dinary of the elementary bodies, but as one of the most 
important. Organic chemistry without carbon would be 
like the solar system without the sun. 
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CoMPLETE STEAM ATOMIZER.—A very neat, durable, 
and convenient instrument is the ‘‘ complete steam atom- 
izer,” made by Messrs. Codman & Shurtleff, of this city. 
A careful examination and trial of this atomizer con- 
vinces us that it will be difficult to construct a better 
one, and its low price ($6.00) brings it within reach of 
every physician. The surgical and dental instruments 
made by Messrs. Codman & Shurtleff stand deservedly 
high in the estimation of medical men, and their articles 


find a ready sale in every part of the country. 


ES 
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STatE AssayinG. — The question is often asked, if the 
numerous certificates relating to hair oils, tooth powders, 
root and herb medicines, etc., etc., which are found in 
handbills and newspapers, signed by one or more of our 
State Assayers, are geniune,—if they really supply the 
We wish we had, for the 
honor of true science, and the reputation of the Com- 


quacks with such documents. 


monwealth, direct authority to declare them all fraudu- 
lent, and the tricks of advertising mountebanks. We 
have no such authority, and we have never seen any 
disayowal of them from the parties interested. 


Tue “ Wacon ” CemENT.— A new device for making 
a sensation, and “raising the wind,” has recently been 
noticed in the streets of our cities and large towns. A 
wagon loaded with hay or wood, is drawn about, covered 
over with placards extolling a wonderful cement, the 
practical value of which is proved by the fact that the 
leather traces by which the load is drawn, are held to- 
gether by the cement. This cement is a well known 
and very simple article, made by taking the common fish 
glue, dissolving it in an equal weight of warm water, and 
to each pint of this solution adding two fluid ounces of 
alcohol, and half an ounce of gum mastic dissolved in 
a little alcohol. Mix thoroughly and keep in a well 
stopped bottle. It is a good cement for many purposes, 
when continued moisture is not present, but it it is much 
cheaper to make than to buy it of the wagon pedlers. 


tt 


BREEDING OsTRICHES IN ALGERIA. — M. C. Riviére, 
Director of the Gardens of Hamma, near Algiers, has 
succeeded in rearing ostriches in a park supplied with 
a palisade enclosure containing a quantity of fine sand. 
Before depositing her eggs, the female ostrich seems un- 
easy, and seeks a suitable place. She forms a small hil- 
lock of sand, slightly concave at the top, and lays one 
egg in it, to which she afterwards adds others. She lays 
every two days for two or three months, with an interval 
of repose. Incubation lasts forty days, during which 
time the male and female sit alternately. On the 12th 
of March, five were hatched, and three the day after. 
At the end of May some of the ostriches had laid their 
fiftieth egg. The males take great interest in the incu- 
bation, and only leave the eggs when pressed by hunger, 
and then the females take their place, but not for such 
long periods. An extra circulation goes on in the uncoy- 
ered portions of the male’s body, to generate the heat 
necessary for the process. 
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Gum ARABIC.—We have gathered some fine speci- 
mens of this gum the present winter from trees growing 
in a conservatory. The species which produces it is 
known as the acacia cultiformis, a very remarkable shrub 
or tree, of rather slow growth, affording, at the period of 
inflorescence, beautiful pendent flowers, of a dazzling 
yellow color. The gum exudes from incisions made in 
the bark, and is hardened by exposure to heat and air. 
To produce gum in any considerable quantity, the shrub 
must be planted in a sandy soil, and subjected to quite a 
high temperature. 

ee 

Mar VarnisHEs.— A very good varnish for covering 
over architectural and mechanical drawings, maps, etc., 
can be made by dissolving one pound of white shellac, a 
quarter of a pound of camphor, and two ounces of Can- 
ada balsam in one gallon of alcohol. 

The following method affords also a good, quick-drying 
varnish: Thin down Canada balsam with turpentine, and 
add one fourth of the bulk of quick-drying, pale copal 
varnish; lay on smoothly with a flat camel-hair brush, 
and let the map lie flat for a few hours. 

a> 

Liesie’s Extracr or Mrat.— The establishment on 
the river Uruguay, South America, for the manufacture 
of Liebig’s extract of meat, it is stated, has the largest 
kitchen in the world. The building covers an area of 
20,000 square feet, or nearly half an acre. In one hall 
there are four meat cutters, which can dispose of 200 
bullocks each per hour. There are 12 digesters, in which 
the meat is boiled by steam. They can hold altogether 
144,000 pounds of beef. About 80 oxen per hour are act- 
ually slaughtered for this immense manufactory of meat 
extract. — Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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Tus SpecrruM or LIGHTNING. — Lieut. John Herschel 
has communicated to the Royal Society an account of the 
spectrum produced by lightning. He says: “ The prin- 
cipal features are a more or less bright continuous spec- 
trum, crossed by numerous bright lines — so numerous 
as to perplex one as to their identity.” 

—- > 

Five TuHousaNnp DOLLARS SAVED BY TAKING THE 
JOURNAL. — One of our subscribers in a neighboring city, 
who had become interested in a certain scheme or specu- 
lation, concluded to invest five thousand dollars in the 
same, and had made arrangements with the parties to 
pay over the money. The night before the payment was 
to be made, the August number of the Journal came to 
hand, and the editorial article upon “schemes” and 
“speculations” met his eye. This clear exposure of the 
character and dangers of speculative schemes arrested 
his attention, and led him to pause before paying over 
the money. It was not paid, and in less than a month 
the plausible speculation failed, and every dollar invested 
was lost. Our subscriber thinks the Journal has been 
worth to him fully 50 cents a year. 

oe ee Se 

Sra Deptus. — Soundings for submarine cables show 
that the Baltic, between Sweden and Germany, is 125 
feet deep; the Adriati& between Venice and Trieste, 
130; the English Channel, 300; the Irish Sea, in the 
south-western part, 2000; the Mediterranean, east of 
Gibralter, 3100; off the coast of Spain, 6200; by the Cape 
of Good Hope, 15,500. 

ee 

(c= Letters come to hand by every mail, in which the 
Journal is spoken of in flattering terms. Many of the 
most distinguished men of the country manifest special 
interest in the publication, and write regarding its ‘‘in- 
Joun G, 
WHITTIER, the poet, kindly writes as follows: “I take 


teresting,” “useful,” ‘ reliable” character. 


pleasure in commending this admirable journal, which, 
as might be expected, from the high character of its 
editor as a practical scientific man, is every way worthy 
of support. It treats subjects which concern the health 
and comfort of all; and while it is the cheapest, it is 


> 


really one of the best publications of the day.” Profes- 
sors, teachers, farmers, physicians, all classes unite in 
One 


says, ‘I would not be without it if the price was ten 


sending words of kindness and encouragement. 


dollars a year.” Another, “It has saved me many dollars 
by its valuable suggestions.” Another, “Regard me as a 
perpetual subscriber; myself and family cannot do with- 
out the Journal.” We could fill pages with extracts from 
such letters. We assure our many friends that we shall 
do what we can to continue the publication an ‘ interest- 
ing” and “ instructive ” journal of practical science. 
Jee 8 
Mo.LecuLes AND Atoms.—In communications which 
‘have appeared in respectable scientific journals, we no- 
tice that the terms molecule and atom are often used 
synonymously, as if they signified one and the same 
thing. A molecule is a group of atoms forming the small- 
est portion of a chemical substance, either simple or com- 
pound, that can be isolated, or that can exist alone; it is 
the smallest amount of substance that can enter into any 
reaction, or be generated by it. An atom is the smallest 
portion of an element that can exist in a compound body 
as a mass indivisible by chemical forces. For instance, 
no such thing as an atom of water exists; a molecule is 
the smallest portion of this compound body possible; 
It is 
important that accuracy should be insisted upon in the 


and this, HO, contains two atoms of hydrogen. 


terms employed in scientific statements. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


DISEASES OF THE Liven; JAUNDICE AND ABDOMINAL Dropsy. By 
Cuartes Murcuison, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, ete. New York: William Wood & Co., Publish- 
ers. 1868. 

In the form of lectures to the students of the Middle- 
sex Hospital, the important facts and suggestions of this 
work have been before presented by Dr. Murchison, and 
several of the lectures have also appeared in the pages of 
the London Lanest. The object of the treatise is to put 
prominently forward the leading characters upon which 
the diagnosis of diseases of the liver depend, such as 
enlargement, jaundice, dropsy, pain, etc. Hepatic dis- 
orders are fearfully increasing in this country, caused, 
we suppose, by abnormal excitements of the nervous 
system, and by over-feeding. Physicians will find many 
useful hints for the proper treatment of these diseases in 
Dr. Murchison’s book. 

Usr oF THE LARYNGOSCOPE IN DISEASES OF THE THROAT. With an 
Essay on Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, etc. By Morrenn MACKENZIE, 
M.D., London. With Additions, by J. Sous Conen, M.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1869. Second Edition. 

In another column of the Journal we have presented 
some brief statements regarding the use of the laryngo- 
scope, its construction, history, ete., which were written 
before this work fell into our hands. Those who desire 
a thorough treatise upon laryngoscopy, illustrated with 
cuts and plates, will consult the pages of this beautifully 
printed book. We have never seen a more perfect spec- 
imen of book-making in the department of medicine 
than this work presents. The type, paper, engravings, 
and general style are admirable, and reflect great credit 
upon Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, the enterprising pub- 
lishers. 

ON Curonic BRONCHITIS, ESPECIALLY AS CONNECTED WiTH GouT, 
EMPHYSEMA, AND Diseases or THE Heart. By E. HEADLAM 
Greennow, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
ete., etc. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1869. 

The readers of the Lancet will remember these lect- 
ures, as they appeared a year or two ago. They were 
read with much interest and profit by hundreds of med- 
ical gentlemen, who will be glad to know that they have 
re-appeared in book form. A prominent design of the 
author is to show the intimate connections between 
chronic bronchitis and certain constitutional and local 
conditions of the system. ‘This is accomplished in a 
very clear and satisfactory manner. 

Tae Paysic1an’s Dose anp Symptom Book. Containing the Doses 
and Uses of all the Principal Articles of the Materia Medica and 
Officinal Preparations. By Josep H. Wyraes, M.D. Kighth 
Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston 1868. 

A very convenient little manual; one which every 
physician needs for ready reference in the office and at 
the bedside of the patient. 


sold, which affords evidence of its great utility. 


Seven editions have been 


Pronouncine Meprcan Lexicon. By C. UW. Creavuanp, M.D. 
Eleventh Edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1869. 


This is the eleventh edition of Prof. Cleavland’s well 
known medical lexicon, a work which was greatly needed 
when it appeared, and which has been of much service 


to thousands of readers of medical literature in every 


part of the country. The size is convenient for carrying surgery have been performed in this field, the patients 


in the pocket, if desired. 
aq ete 

Curious STATEMENTS REGARDING Dyspepsia. — Dr. 

Fenwick (on the morbid states of the stomach and duo- 


denum) gives some curious statistics, proving that mod- 


erate smoking does not injure the digestion, but is, on | 


the contrary, often useful in relieving constipation, appar- 
ently from its property of stimulating the nerves. Also 
that dyspepsia appears to be very common among tee- 
totalers, and that a moderate use of malt liquors is emi- 
nently useful, especially to females. Excess in coffee 
appears to be peculiarly injurious. Stout people suffer 


more than thin people from dyspepsia. 


Redicine and Pharmacy. 


ABOUT THE LARYNGOSCOPE. 


It is difficult to comprehend the immense advances 
that have been made in medical knowledge for the last 
two or three decades, particularly in the department of 
physical exploration. 

When, not many years ago, Dr. Horace Green, of New 
York, announced that a probang could be introduced 
into the living windpipe, through the throat, his state- 
ment was almost entirely discredited. Wise physicians 
declared it impossible; and it was only after the New 
York Academy of Medicine had given a thorough and 
searching investigation, that the assertion was pro- 
nounced possible. 

Had Dr. Green lived at the present time, and made a 
similar announcement, he would have met with the same 
reception as if he had stated the possibility of passing a 
probang into the wsophagus. The domain of the living 
body is now penetrated at every natural inlet, and the 
eyes of the modern physician see sights which their 
predecessors longed to see, “but died without the sight.” 
The microscope reveals diseases of the solids and fluids, 
of the cutaneous surfaces, and of the surfaces and sub- 
stance of glands buried deep out of sight. The stetho- 
scope and sphygmoscope reveal abnormalities of the 
respiratory and circulatory organs. The ophthalmoscope 
tells of lesions in the depths of the eye. The endoscope 
shows stone in the bladder. The urethroscope manifests 
the changes of structure in the urethra, and the laryngo- 
scope in the larynx. 

The term laryngoscope is a formidable name for a very — 
simple instrument. It is nothing more than a round © 
mirror which is small enough to be held in the back 
part of the mouth. It is mounted on a wire, at an angle 
of about 145°, and is provided with a handle. When 
this mirror is held as above, at about an angle of 45° 
with the horizon, the reflecting surface presenting for- 
wards, and a horizontal beam of light is thrown upon it, 
the effect is to illuminate the larynx and the parts behind 
the tongue, and to render them visible to the eye of an 
observer. 

This is a great advance in the inspection of the throat, 
and already ripe fruits have been reaped in this hitherto 
unknown living field. Only to think that it is possible 
to see the vocal cords in situ naturali and in action, and 
not only to see, but to study them during their phys- 
iological action! We can tell by the sirene the number 
of vibrations per second of time that are made by these 
vocal cords during the utterance of a musical note, and, 


lat the same time, we can see the vibrating chink. A 


diagnosis of the cause of hoarseness can be made. 
Sometimes it has been found to depend upon ex- 
crescences or warts growing in or upon or about the 
larynx. Some of the most successful feats of modern 
recovering their breath and voices almost instantly upon 
the removal of these warts or excrescences! 

The history of the discovery of physiological laryn- 
goscopy dates back to 1854, when M. Garcia, a celebrated 
London teacher of music, discovered that he could see 


his own vocal cords, by means of a mirror held in his 


| mouth, when a powerful beam of light was thrown in on 


to it. His discovery and observation were communicated 
to the Royal Academy for that year, and were published 
in their transactions. They excited but little attention 
from the medical world; but Dr. Turck, of Vienna, had 
some mirrors made according to his ideas, and experi- 
mented on himself, trying to repeat Garcia’s investigag | 


, 
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tion, but entirely without success. At this stage, Prof. 
Czermak, of Prague, in Bohemia, borrowed Turck’s 
mirrors, and tried them. He succeeded perfectly. He 
is called the father of laryngoscopy; and to him is 
rightly due the credit of having made the art available. 
He travelled about the continent, making it known, and 
freely giving all the information he could. Turck, find- 
ing Czermak succeeded so well, resumed his trials with 
success, and disputed the claim of discovery with Czer- 
mak. Various persons have also disputed the same 
claim, unearthing old dead and buried instruments and 
notions which would have remained so to this day, had 
it not been for Czermak. At about the same time, in 
this country, Dr. E. Cutter, of this city, invented a 
laryngoscope, which was made for him by the celebrated 
firm of Alvan Clark & Son, of Cambridgeport. He was 
the first cis-Atlantic, as far as our knowledge goes, to 
discover the principles of the instrument. 

At the present day, the business of inspecting the 
larynx and posterior parts has arisen to the dignity of a 
special art; and, in the most populous civilized cities of 
the world, there is now a large corps of earnest, distin- 
guished, and successful laborers. Diseased conditions 
have been disclosed which were unknown before, or 
mistaken for other abnormalities, and which hitherto 
The old method of 
swabbing the throat in the dark, by guess, so much like 


were allowed to run unchecked. 


the process of cleaning out a chimney, is now in dis- 
repute; while in its place is adopted a scientific and 
exact application of remedies to the site of the discase, 
under sight, and nowhere else. The physician treats the 
affections with more confidence, as he can watch the 
progress of the disease, see the effect of applications, 
and determine with definiteness the pathological con- 
dition. 

From this brief survey, it will be seen that no one who 
has a serious affection of the throat ought to allow it to 
go on without giving himself the benefits of a thorough 
examination with the laryngoscope. 

We wonder that more physicians do not employ the 
laryngoscope. The apparatus and the principles are of 
the simplest description. It only requires patience and 
perseverance. It is estimated that fifty per cent of all 
the cases can be examined by any intelligent and careful 
manipulator. The remaining fifty per cent require ex- 
perienced and skilful hands; a small proportion being 
entirely beyond the abilities of any one. 

The difficulties are mainly subjective, and arise from 
irritability and involuntary movements of the tongue, 
which has always had the bad reputation of being an 
“unruly member.” 

To illustrate the value of the laryngoscope, we will 
relate a single case:— Some five years since, a young 
lady of this State became hoarse while teaching school, 
and finally lost her voice entirely. 
number of eminent physicians, who, without the laryn- 
goscope, made their diagnosis and began their treatment, 
without any good results. She went from one to another, 
till the last consulted employed the Jaryngoscope. his 


She consulted a 


revealed the cause of the loss of voice to consist ina 
large tumor growing in the larynx, and arising from the 
vocal cords. It was so extensive that it became necessary 
to remove it by cutting into the larynx from the outside. 
This was successfully done; and now, at the expiration 
of two years and a half of time, the lady is alive and in 
the constant enjoyment of the use of her voice. 
ae eee 


In the Journal de Chimie is reported the case of a girl, 
eighteen years old, poisoned by eating a few of the com- 
mon domestic flower called the buttercup. 


j}ness in a manner that no other process ever secured. 


BENZOATED OINTMENT OF .THE OXIDE OF ZING. 
Editor Journal of Chemistry : — 


The discovery that gum benjamin prevents ointments 
from becoming rancid is one of the most beautiful, satis- 
factory, and important of the late contributions to dermal 
pharmacology. A rancid ointment is irritating to the 
skin, unpleasant to the eye, and disgusting to the nos- 
trils. It generally receives its appropriate deserts by 
being cast out as worse than worthless. On the other 
hand, ointment without rancidity is attractive to the 
senses. Its purity and freshness soothe the inflamed 
integument, and allay the irritation. No one ever 
heard any thing said against the use of unguents when 
freshly and properly prepared; but when they have lost 
their virgin freshness, and oxidized into the various 
stages of chemical changes, from margaric and stearic 
acids into butyric, etc., their reputation undergoes a sim- 
ilar metamorphosis from good to bad. Thus ointments 
have fallen into disuse, not from their inherent qualities 
as first made, but from those features which they acquire 
by age. 

The gum benjamin, as has been stated, arrests these 
changes, although used in a relatively small proportion 
to the whole mass. About one grain of the powder to 
forty-eight of lard is employed. ‘This gum is, accord- 
ing to Wood & Bache’s Dispensatory, obtained from 
the ‘ benjamin-tree, a native of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Laos, and Siam. By wounding the bark near the origin 
of the lower branches, a juice exudes, which hardens on 
exposure, and constitutes the benzoin of commerce. Its 
chief constituents are resin and benzoic acid; and it 
therefore belongs to the balsams. It has a fragrant odor, 
and in the East Indies is burnt by the Hindeos, as a per- 
fume in their temples.” 


Preparation. — There are two methods of preparing 
the benzoinated lard, each exceedingly simple. In the 
first place, the lard should be of the best description. 
I say should, for once, needing some of this ointment for 
immediate use, and having only lard which had already 
become RANCID, I thought I would try the experiment, 
to see whether the benjamin would not redeem the lard 
from its rancidity. It did so. This is a fact worth re- | 
membering, and has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been 
published. 

The first process is to take the pulverized gum and 
lard in the proportion just mentioned; i.e., ten grains to 
the ounce; place them together in a covered vessel, and 
then heat over a sand or water bath gently for twenty- 
four hours, and strain through a fine sieve into another 
vessel. The finely pulverized oxide of zinc, in the pro- 
portion of one ounce to six ounces of lard, is next added, 
gradually, and as it cools it is to be occasionally stirred 
with a spatula, so as to insure a uniform diffusion. 

The next process is to mix the tincture of benzoin 
(3vi. to Oj alch. fort.) directly with the lard, fifteen 
minims to the ounce, and add the zine as before. This 
is considered the most elegant process. However, it 
does not seem to give that body which the first process 
secures. This subject has been pharmaceutically stud- 
ied by Mr. Thomas Doliber, of T. Metcalf & Co., of 
this city. His labors have been published in the Trans- 
actions of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
1866-7. They are entirely satisfactory and exhaustive, 
and show beyond a cavil the inestimable value of the 
benzoin in preserving unguents. 

Different ointments were prepared with benzoinated 
lard, and Mr. Doliber, in his carefully conducted test 
experiments, found that uniformly they kept their fresh- 


He kept them in a hot place for months, and yet such | 
an unstable ointment as the ung-hydrargyrum refused to | 
become rancid. 

The benzoated ointment of oxide of zinc he says, ‘‘ was | 
not experimented upon, as, from long experience, I have | 
never known the benzoinated preparation to change; while 
it is well known that the officinal ointment very soon 
becomes rancid.” Wilson, the most eminent English der- 
matologist says: ‘The benzoated oxide of zinc ointment 
properly prepared is the most perfect local application 
for all chronic inflammations of the skin that is known. 
It is cleanly, agreeable, of a cream-white color, not 
diffluent and oily like other ointments; and it has a 
tendency to concrete upon the skin, and constitute an 
artificial cuticle to an irritated and denuded surface.” 


An experience of ten years in general practice allows 
the writer to corroborate this statement. Too much can- 
not be said in praise of it; keeping for an indefinite time, 
it is always ready for the use of its normal healing vir- 
tues in any case in which it is needed. It is thus a relia- 
ble ointment. Its reputation is exceedingly good in the 
profession, and it is most remarkable that it is not kept 
for sale by every apothecary throughout the land. 

This may be explained in part by the fact that an ima 
pression has gone forth that it is an exceedingly difficult 
preparation to make; and hence when called for, the 
druggist dishonors the prescription, or sends to T. Met- 
calf & Co. to have it filled. It finally would be wisest 
for each pharmaceutist to make it in his own establish- 
ment, so that it may become a household word, much 
better for burns, scalds, erythems, and exanthems, than 
Russia Salve or Holloway’s Ointment, which have such 
extensive sales. It is useful in the various varieties 
of eczema, porrigo, and psoriasis; also to wounded, 
chapped, excoriated, irritated, and inflamed cutaneous 
surfaces, —a good substitute for ‘‘ cold cream.” 

From what has been hinted, it is hoped that the benzo- 
ated oxide of zinc ointment may come into more general 
use. It certainly has been put to the most crucial tests, 
and has not been found wanting; and in these days of 
positiveism and progress, such a tried reputation ought 
to be a passport for it into every druggist’s jar and phy- 
sician’s prescription paper. E. CurTer, M.D. 

Boston, Mass. 


> 
ELECTRICITY IN SEASICKNESS. 


Within the past few weeks, directions for the cure of 
sea-sickness have been going the rounds of the papers, 
which, if completely carried out, would involve the neces- 
sity of the patient lying flat on his back, the entire 
voyage. We find in the N. Y. Med. Journal, a descrip- 
tion of the process adopted by Dr. Le Coniat, surgeon of 
the Imperial French Navy, now serving as surgeon of 
one of the steamers on the French line between Brest 
and New York. 

Dr. Le Coniat’s theory is, that sea-sickness is induced 
by electric disturbance throughout the system, and that 
vomiting at these times is induced by an involuntary 
spasmodic contraction of the stomach from the pyloric 
to the cardiac orifice, thereby emptying that organ. In 
order to reverse this abnormal condition and restore the 
electric equilibrium, he places his patient in a horizontal 
position, uncovers the stomach, and applies to the skin, 
immediately over it, a solution of sulphate of atropine in 
the proportion of one grain to an ounce of water; he 
then places the negative pole of a galvanic battery, ter- 
minating in a flat disk, upon the stomach corresponding 
to the pyloric region. Then, with the positive pole ter- 
minating ina moist sponge, he manipulates across the 
surface of the skin from the cardiac to the pyloric orifice. 
These manipulations are kept up for three or four min- 
utes, occasionally varying them by vertical passes down- 
ward. During the transit of the positive pole across the 
surface, the muscles can be seen to contract vigorously. 
The stimulus of galvanism rendered to the,stomach by 
these means is much the same as that given to any other 
paralyzed or weakened muscle of the body; certainly 
the effect produced justifies the theory. It appears to be 
not only local in its influence, but pervading; the whole 
system seems to be brought under its control; its effects 
are soothing and refreshing, and generally accompanied 
with drowsiness, followed by refreshing sleep. 

Dr. Le Coniat has been practising and improving his 
new remedy for about three years past; he has written 
one or two minor agticles on the subject which have been 
published in some of the French journals. On his return 
home, he proposes to publish a treatise on the subject, for 
the benefit of science. 


—— > 


Sulphurous acid is strongly recommended by Dr. Law- 
son in the treatment of pyrosis. It may be given in 
doses of from_3ss. to3j., in some bitter infusion, three 
times daily, shortly before meals. 


<> 


There are on earth 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants. Of 
these 33,333,333 die every year; 7,780 every hour, and 60 
every minute—or one in every second. But there are 
always more births than deaths, and so population in- 
creases. 
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COMFORT, 


The great aim of the mass of mankind is, to get money 
enough ahead to make them “comfortable;” and yet a 
moment’s reflection will convince us that money will 
never purchase “ comfort,” only the means of it. A man 
may be ‘‘ comfortable” without a dollar; but to be so, he 
must have the right disposition; that is, a heart and a 
head in the right place. There are some persons who 
are lively, and cheerful, and good-natured, kind and for- 
bearing in a state of poverty which leans upon the toil 
of to-day for to-night’s supper, and the morning’s break- 
fast. Such a disposition would exhibit the same loving 
qualities in a palace or on a throne 

Every day we meet with persons who in their families 
are cross, ill-natured, dissatisfied, finding fault with 
everybody and everything, whose first greeting in the 
breakfast-room is a complaint, whose conversation sel- 
dom fails to end in an enumeration of difficulties and 
hardships, whose last word at night is an angry growl. 
If you can get such persons to reason on the subject, 
they will acknowledge that there is some “want” at the 
bottom of it; the “want” of a better house, a finer 
dress, a more handsome equipage, a more dutiful child, a 
more provident husband, a more cleanly, or system- 
atic, or domestic wife. At one time it is a ‘‘ wretch- 
ed cook,” which stands between them and the sun; 
or a lazy house-servant, or an impertinent carriage- 
driver. The ‘ want” of more money than Providence 
has thought proper to bestow, will be found to embrace 
all these things. Such persons may feel assured that peo- 
ple who cannot make themselves really comfortable in any 
one set of ordinary circumstances, would not be so under 
any other. A man who has a canker eating out his heart, 
will carry it with him wherever he goes; and if it be a 
spiritual canker, whether of envy, habitual discontent, 
unbridled ill-nature, it would go with the gold, and rust 
out all its brightness. Whatever a man is to-day with a 
last dollar, he will be radically, essentially, to-morrow 
with a million, unless the heart is changed. Stop, read- 
er; that is not the whole truth, for the whole truth has 
something of the terrible in it. Whatever of an undesir- 
able disposition a man has to-day without money, he will 
have to-morrow to an exaggerated extent, unless the 
heart be changed: the miser will become more mi- 
serly; the drunkard more drunken; the debauchee, 
more debauched; the fretful, still more complaining. 
Hence, the striking wisdom of the Scripture injunction 
that all our ambitions should begin with this: “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness;”’ that is 
to say, that if you are not comfortable, not happy now, 
under the circumstances which surround you, and wish 
to be more comfortable, more happy, your first step 
should be to seek a change of heart, of disposition, and 
then the other things will follow—without the greater 
wealth! And having the moral comfort, bodily comfort, 
bodily health, will follow apace, to the extent of your us- 
ing rational means. Bodily comfort, or health, and men- 
tal comfort have on one another the most powerful reac- 
tions; neither can be perfect without the other, at least, 
approximates t@it; in short — Cultivate health and a good 
heart ; for with these you may be “ comfortable” without 
a farthing: without them never, though you may pos- 
sess millions! — Journal of Health. 
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Carpoxic AcID IN TREATMENT OF BOILS AND ABSCES- 
sES. — C. J. Cleborne, M.D., U.S.N., gives (in the Drug- 
gists’ Circular) his experience with carbolic acid in the 
treatment of whitlows, boils, and abscesses. Having made 
a free opening as soon as fluctuation cogld be detected, 
and extracted, by gentle pressure, all the pus, he either 
injected or swabbed out the cavity with the ordinary liq- 
uid carbolic acid of the shops, after which he applied a 
cold water dressing. By this treatment, further suppur- 
ation was prevented, and the wound healed so rapidly 
that the patient returned to duty in two or three days. In 
some cases, after evacuating the pus and using the acid, the 
edges of the wound were drawn together with isinglass 
plaster, and in twenty-four hours it had entirely healed. 
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Dr. Daney recommends the citrate of soda in diabetes, 
in doses of from 60 to 120 grains per day. It is converted 
into the carbonate, and readily enters into the circulation, 
causing the rapid disappearance of the disease. 
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PURE COD LIVER OIL 


W. 0. EE 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
COMBINED. 
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The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen in various 
parts of the country led us about a year since to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oil 
and the Hypophosphites Salts for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for the relief of 
which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so long in repute. The idea was ~ 
that the association of the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric 
element of the salts to support and invigorate, in conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, 
would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues and arresting 
the disease. In the use of the combination during the past year these views have been found 
to be correct, and it is believed that the Oil and Salts so rich in the phosphorous element, 
are capable in association of accomplishing, as curative agents, what neither can accomplish 
separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant 
symptoms of pulmonary disease, appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly 
by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites Combined, than by any other known 
remedy. We hope extensive and carefully observed trials will be made of this combination, and 


the results made known through the medical press of the country. 
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The taste of the Qil is rendered more pleasant, 


By the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy 
and prompt. A pleasant saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor 


and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


The Cod Liver Oil 


Used in our combination is perfectly pure and fresh, being selected from the finest specimens produced 
upon the New England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our 
laboratory, to remove any extraneous or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste 


and odor. é 


The Hypophosphite Salts 


Are very nearly absolutely, or chemically pure. None of these products, bearing our label, contain carbon- 


Ce eh 


ates or any other interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them 
from our laboratory, not an ounce has been furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. 
Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical sources, and were 
almost entirely factitious. Hence.«the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their 


employment. 


The Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites Combined, 


We can now furnish in any quantity, — in bulk, or in paekages suitable for transportation. 

The Oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely in small packages. The price 
in 10-02. bottles is $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. In gross quantities a discount will be made. 

Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain 
a supply, will have the remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to 
physicians who desire to examine or make trial of it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians 
may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in boxes sent to their 
druggists. 


JAS. gikkcein LO ET OTs ee aoe. | 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress St., BOSTON. 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anzesthesia and Atomizdtion of Liquids. 


Nm) 
i 
i i 


Fig.15. The Complete Steam Atomizer (new)» 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


failinnl mt a es 
Fig.l. U. S.Army Standard. 
(Pat. March 24, 1868.) 


Allits joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attain- 
able pressure. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water; is convenient, dur- 
able, portable, compact, and cheap, in the best sense of the 
word. Price $6.00. ; 

Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient 
handle, additional $2.50. 


{ Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
| packed for transportation, and warranted perfect, 


This Steam Apparatus has been placed upon the Supply 
Table of the U.S. Army as the Standard, 

Its joints are both screwed and soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or by any 
steam pressure attainable. 


Price $12.00. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


BOSTON. ALSO, 

Hand Ball Apparatus (Fig. 5, without shield), 

2 ; with two Glass Tubes ° e 5 SO Oy Ma FAL 
hy. *s Atomizing A tus. . 

agg acces rele Fi seen pena Silver-Plated Tubes, for Local Anesthesia and 

for Inhalation,each .  - . . es . 2.00 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. ; t 

Rubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 

rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work per- packed , , : * 3 ‘ 3 F zi 1,00 


fectly in all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for 
Local Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, 
and for Inhalation. 

Price $4.50. 


N B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter. 


* 


Nasal Douche, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two 
Nozzles, packed . . $1.25, 1.50, 2,00, 2.50, and 3.50 


{For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet. ] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THupIcHUM, M.R.C.P., on 


“aA NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY,” 


WITH HIS FORMULA, 


Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Lecal Anzesthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHARDsON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. HENRY J. 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atormizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and 
durability, and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1), has been adopted into the ‘‘Supply Table” as the 
standard for the United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for 
esgueaing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New-England Surgeon 
and Physician: 


661503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One Case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * *  * * 
‘The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, 
both in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for 
having produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal. 

‘“«(Signed) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 
The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BicELow: ‘I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASoN WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I 
think it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anws- 
thesia which you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . . . + $800) Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments $150 to $4 00 
~ UL: Disarticulating . ~. . 850 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or 
Simple Throat Mirrors .- . + «© «© «+ « 150 Se Soe ne eee ie Con ag 600 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s yy ean He! 750| French Rubber Urinals, male, day only é ee is 4 00 
Pniomtator. (as SR biehetts 2 iw) vet cet eo) , 18.00 te te ee female, ‘ r = ; ‘ 3 00 
Barnes’ “  setof three, withInflator . . . 750 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid . ° . 400 
Bowman’s Probes, per set . . . See: . 4 00 | Laryngoscopes, complete . i ° é $18 00 to 28 00 
Williams’ Modification of do.,per set . . - * 500 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. a ae ; 400 
Large Ear Mirrors . . + «+ + + + $450t0500) “ se os 5 sess with Auto-Laryn- 
AE a ba Syringes Proll Rye bs ae $3 50 to 16 00 oscopic Attachment. he ae ° rs 4 5 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . © 700 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with Auto-Laryn- 
us a 6“ & (in case) postpaid. 8 50 oscopic Attachment, and three Laryngoscopic 
Aisthiometers . - . . . . . + $3.50 to 5 00 Sanors: in case A ° . ° A . . 10 00 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 
eles ey Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, Makers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 


18 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


“The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- 
ican remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 

For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of 
our method of producing Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
is selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties, without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanic acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act as an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara- 
tion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘‘ Wine 
of Wild Cherry Bark ”’ should be particular to obtain that preparation 
which combines all the virtues of the drug. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, 
263 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Liquid Permanganate of Potash. 


For cleaning and making sweet, musty or bad-smelling 
Casks or Vats, used for holding Cider, Beer, etc. 


It is well known that Cider, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, etc., no matter 
how good, are spoiled by being put into foul or musty casks. 

Permanganate of Potash is one of the most powerful purifying 
and deodorizing agents known, immediately destroying most organic 
substances brought into contact with it; and it possesses the ad- 
vantage over all other disinfectants of being perfectly harmless and 
inodorous, at present being largely used for the purification of water. 

These qualities have led us to apply it for the purpose mentioned. 
The great success which has attended its use up to the present, gives 
us confidence in recommending it to the trade generally, knowing 
that in practice it is perfectly suitable for the purpose ; and casks 
treated with it do not affect cider, beer, or other beverages in any 
way. To brewers and cider-makers who know the difficulty of curing 
musty casks, the Permanganate of Potash will prove of great advan- 
tage. Its action is so rapid that the most foul cask is rendered per- 
fectly sweet ina few minutes. 

It can also be used for the prevention of must, and the system of 
treating every cask with a small quantity of Permanganate before 
being filled is at present employed with great advantage. 

(&~ The contents of each bottle is sufficient to cleanse four casks 
of thirty-six gallons each. 


Directions ror Usr.—Put into a barrel of thirty-six gallons, pre- 
viously well cleaned, one quarter the contents of the bottle, mixed 
with about one gallon of boiling water; turn it round immediately. 
so as to bring the liquid into contact with every part of the sides 
and ends, then fill up with cold water and let stand for a short time; 
when the liquid loses the last trace of a pink color, and becomes 
brown, the work is finished. 


Price per bottle, 75 cents. 
PREPARED BY 
JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, 


150 Congress Street, Boston. 


Citrate of Iron and Manganese. 
(SOLUBLE.) 


Contains, — Citrate of iron a 
Citrate manganese........ 


2 . 100 
Dose.— Six or eight grains to adults, dissolved in water, syrup, 
or wine. : 


J. RB. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress Srreet, Boston. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc, for all Labora- 
tory and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum scrap and ore 
purchased. H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 


OR SALE—A SPLENDID PROPERTY, with a GOOD MEDICAL 
PRACTICE, if applied for soon. If preferred, will dispose of 
Practice alone. For particulars, address 


“« PHYSICIAN,” Trenton P.O., N.J. 


FEW STUDENTS will be taken for practical instruction at the 
office of DRS. QUERNER & OTHBY, 
815 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
Drugs, Dye-Stufts, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted 
by careful and experienced millers. ; 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 


receipt of order. J. G. PIERCE, A 
E. C. PIERCE, Secretary, » Agent. 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. LINCOLN & SON 
F mercial Street, Boston. » 140 Com 


O PHYSICIANS. — Prof. Horatio R. Storer will deliver his 
FOURTH PRIVATE COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on the 
TREATMENT OF THE SURGICAL Diseases OF Women, during the first 
fortnight of December, with illustrative operative instruction at the 
Franciscan Hospital for Women, under his charge. 


Fee $50, and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of at- 
tendance upon the previous courses have now been issued to twenty- 
nine gentlemen in different parts of the country. 


Hotel Pelham, Boston, September, 1868. 


OR SALE CHEAP — A PuysicrAn’s Practice, with house, lot 
and fixtures, within an hour’s ride by railroad from Buffalo. 
Reasons — wish to go West. For particulars, address 
E. W. MARSH, M.D.,Darien, N.Y. 
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Long Island College Rospital. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Session for 1869 will commence March 1, and 
continue until July. 


FACULTY. 


FRANK H. HAMILTON, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 

SAMUEL G. ARMOR, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Pathology. 

CORYDON L. FORD, M.D., Professor of Anatomy. : 

E. 8. DUNSTER, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

GEORGE W. PLYMPTON, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

BENJAMIN HOWARD, M.D., Professor of Operative and Clinical 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., Physiology and Microscopic Anatomy. 

ANDREW H. SMITH, M.D., Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

ALEXANDER J. C. SKEENE, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Obstet- 
rics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

GEORGE K. SMITH, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


An OriGINAL Feature in the method of instruction in this College, 
is the union of demonstrative with didactic teaching. Daily Reci- 
tations will be connected with the course, and all the lectures will be 
given within the Hospital Buildings, corner of Henry and Pacific Sts. 


FEES: 
Tickets to all the Lectures....... Co DO Soe Vendaiceeeessneesu OO 
Matriculation! Fee’ .o.'. itccc.. 00 <isieihigese wlclap vo cies oe sete eee 5 00 
Demonstrator’s Ticket, including material for dissection.... 1000 
Graduation Fee ....... Rieemirasimemcitie stace BAe Os AB cosgr 0 00 


Hospital free. 


For Circulars or information in reference to the College, address, 
T. L. MASON, M.D., President, 
120 Joralemon Street. 


W. H. DUDLEY, M.D., Treasurer, 
201 Henry Street. 


C. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Secretary, 
Cor. Henry and Montague Streets. 


Or any of the Faculty. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, und Amporters, 


No, 110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A CATALOGUE OF ; 
Scientific Books, English & American, 


FOR SALE BY THEM, 


And will mail it free to any person sending his post-office address. 


56 Pine Street, New York, 


DEPOT FOR THE SALE OF 


Jas. R. Nichols & Co.’s Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO. 


(FORMERLY JOHN SAWYER & CO.) 


PhotograpMic Goods of Every Description, 
123 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


. BRYANT. Cuas. H. CopMan 


CARTER & WILEY, 
Wholesale Druggists, 


OLD STAND, 


138 Washington, opp. School St., 
BOSTON, 
Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 
DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 
Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 
PATENT MEDICINES, 
At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
ERIES; and a large stock of SPONGES, of all grades, 
Special attention given to the production of 


PURE POWDERED DRUCS AND SPICES. 
All goods powdered by E. R. SQuIBBs. 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY, 


Agents for Sturgis’s Electric Compound. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


Natural Sciences, 
> PUBLISHED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE IN PHYSICS, 


‘ By W. J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET. 
In 3 Volumes, Comprising 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. $2.00. 


CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
with fifty pages of new matter, on the practical uses of Metals, 
12mo. $2.00. 


New edition, 


etc. 


ASTRONOMY. New edition, with addition of seventeen Star 
Maps of the Constellations. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS. 
12mo. $1.60. 


This little book is designed both as a companion to the “ Astron- 


omy,’ and for popular use. 


Tt contains a full account of all that is known of the number, 
magnitudes, distances, and motions of the stars; of their changes 
of brightness and color ; and of their groupings into constellations 
and smaller clusters. The description of the constellations is illus- 
trated by seyenteen star-maps, based on the excellent charts of 


Argelander, 


A full account of the sun, moon, and planets is given, so that it 


may serye as an elementary text-book in Astronomy. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEARLYT READY. 


*,* This popular course of Physics has been officially adopted by 
the State Board of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in 
whole or in part in the cities of Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Bloomington, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, St. Joseph, 
Wheeling, Buffalo, Rochester, Newark, Worcester, Taunton, Lowell, 
Bangor, Lawrence, Haverhill, Bath, Milford, Hartford, New London, 
New Bedford, Boston, Dover, Concord, Burlington, Dorchester, 


Manchester, Pittsfield, Chelsea, Chicopee, Northampton, etc., etc. 


*,* Circulars, containing full descriptions, with notices, and testi- 
monials from eminent teachers, will be furnished on application. 
Copies for examination will be supplied at one half the advertised 
price, with 25 cents additional for postage. Special terms will be 


given for first introduction of any of the books. 


Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 


iy Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


PURCHASING 


> 


AGENCY. 


The undersigned haying opened an Office, in connection with this 
paper, offers his services as AGENT for the purchase of 


Medical and Scientific Books, 


Surgical Instruments, Chemical Apparatus, Vac- 
cine Virus, etc. 


Orders accompanied by the money, promptly attended to. 
Address 


GEORGE S. CHASE, 


Care Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CO bP Ach Hh So Ce Oa 
114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
. 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


. 
C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist — 
; 


and Apothecary trade. Dealers will find 
their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AD MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufactur- 
ing, use no adulteration in any of their goods, and 
have received the confidence of the trade for the 
past twenty years in this country; also have had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. 
Particular attention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods 
are having an extensive sale, and meet the commen- 
dation of all. Send for Circular and Prices. ; 


TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Hernia and General Deformitie 


The celebrated RADICAL CURE TRUSS, of Dr. Marsh, for the 
cure of Oblique Hernia, together with Relief Trusses suited to any — 
form of Hernia, and Instruments for Spinal Curvature, Hip Disease, — 
and all Deformities, can now be had, with surgical treatment, at the 
only office east of New York, F 


83 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


(OPP. FRONT DOOR OF MUSEUM.) 

The Radical Cure Truss and above appliances, indorsed for many 
years as leading inventions by the late Prof. Valentine Mott and the 
principal surgeons of the United States, are now presented to the 
New-England public, saving time and distance to New York. 

Marsh’s Elastic and Spring Supporter, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
ete., applied by a lady attendant. Orders from physicians and the _ 
trade solicited. Send for circulars. 


Dr. W. R. BONSALL, 
Late of Marsh’s Institute for Deformities, N.Y. 


Iodide of Lime. 


One ounce of this salt may be dissolved in two pints of boiling water. 
It forms a colorless solution, holding all the iodine. A precipitate of 
the superfluous lime takes place, in the form of a carbonate, which 
may be removed by filtration. A fluid ounce contains two grains 
of iodine, the dose of which is one or two teaspoonfuls two or three 
times a day. It has proved to be superior to iodide of potassium as 
an alterative, never disagrees with the patient, and is almost taste- 
less. A drop or two of acid added to the solution decomposes it, and 
sets tree the iodine. 


J. RB, NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 Congress Srreet, Boston. 


Pure Inodorous Glycerine. 


This Glycerine is warranted chemically pure, free from deleterious 
and unpleasant acids, and equal in density and quality to the best 
specimens of the English manufacturers. 

JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., Manuracruring CueEMIsts, 
150 Congress Street, Boston. 


FRANKLIN 


PRINTING HOUSE, 
134 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Opposite foot of School Street, BOSTON. 


SAMUEL CHISM, - - PROPRIETOR. 


Cards, Billheads, Circulars, Apothecaries’ Labels, Town Reports, 
School Reports, Lawyers’ Briefs, and every other kind of Prinr- 
ING, executed promptly, and at moderate prices. . 


pos LON TOUR NAL 
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DEVOTED TO CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO 


Medicine, Agriculture, and the Arts. 


Jas. R. Nicuois, M.D. 
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ISSUED MONTHLY, AT 
FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


THE 


Boston Fournal of Chemistry 


IS PUBLISHED UPON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, BY 


JAS. RB. NICHOLS & CO., 150 Congress St., Boston. 
TERMS, FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


All subscriptions begin and end with the current volume. 

RecwrPrTs.—No receipts for subscription moneys will be given unless paid 
at the office. The arrival of the Journal will be evidence that subscriptions 
are received. 

A list of premiums is offered to those who obtain subscribers. 
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OUR LITTLE SUNS. 


Those vast masses of matter called planets, in obedi- 
ence to great natural laws, revolve around the sun, and 
their dark surfaces are lighted up by his effulgent beams. 
During one half the hours we are permitted to spend 
upon our planet, he leaves us in shadow, and it becomes 
necessary that we should devise some Uittle suns to im- 
perfectly compensate for his absent rays. Our fore- 
fathers used rushlights and tallow candles; in more 
modern times the rich “ harvests of the sea”’ supplied oil, 
and the simple devices of the primitive people of olden 
times, were in a measure cast aside and forgotten. 
Then, we began to bore great auger-holes into the bosom 
of mother earth; down, down, through sand, clay, and 
rocks, the sharp revolving instruments were thrust, and 
upon their return, a strange black liquid bubbled up; 
this we call oil, and by its combustion millions of very 
excellent little sans are produced, about which scores of 
happy families revolve every evening. 

But we have to speak in this writing more particu- 
larly of that class of artificial suns which the learned 
and ingenious chemists have suggested or devised, and 
which have more recently attracted the world’s attention. 
We will allude to them very briefly: First, we have the 
electric light. Of these devices there are many, all de- 
pendent upon the agency of electricity for obtaining re- 
sults. As a class, they are more or less imperfect, the 
main obstacles in the way of complete success being the 
cost of production, and some mechanical difficulties com- 
paratively unimportant. A score of indefatigable, laborj- 
ous students, in various parts of the world, are hard at work 
upon the important scientific problem of the production 
of a cheap and practicable light by the use of the electri- 
cal forces, and it indeed furnishes a promising field for 
labor and research. Moses E. Farmer, of this city, one 
of the most intelligent and indefatigable experimenters 
in the country, has devoted several years to this special 
department of study, and the results are exceedingly in- 
teresting and important. He is not yet ready to report 
progress, but this much we venture to say: a very confi- 
dent expectation may be indulged, that before many 
months pass away, a cheap, practicable electric light 
will be ready to dispute with gas and kerosene a place 
in our workshops and dwellings. 

What is known as the zirconia light is attracting some 
attention in Europe. It presents no claims worthy the at- 
tention of housekeepers, inasmuch as it is a simple substi- 
tution of the rare earth zirconia, for lime, or magnesia, in 
what is known as the Drummond light. It requires for its 
ignition, a mingled stream of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
this renders its use impracticable for ordinary purposes. 
The new metal magnesium, as is well known, affords a 
most intense light when it is formed into thin ribbons 
and burned. One serious objection to its general em- 


ployment — that of cost — has been recently removed, by 
the discoyery of a new and wonderfully cheap method of 
producing it. Another still remains, and that relates to 
the production of clouds of impalpable magnesia dust, 
formed during combustion, which is precipitated upon 
furniture and renders it unpleasant and injurious. Un- 
doubtedly some lucky experimenter will soon devise a 
lamp capable of taking care of the magnesia as it is: 
formed, depositing it in some receptacle, and thus enable 
consumers to secure and sell it to the druggists as medi- 
cine. We extertain strong expectations that some prac- 
tical good will flow from the light produced by burning 
magnesium. 

The recent discovery by which oxygen is very cheaply 
isolated from atmospheric air, has an important bearing: 
upon the subject of artificial illumination. A full sup- 
ply of oxygen to flame proceeding from ignited hydro- 
carbon bodies, increases the luminosity in a wonderful 
degree. We secure in our gas-lights but about one half 
the illuminating power which should result, and which 
would result, if perfect combustion took place. Our at- 
mospheric oxygen, by which alone any combustion or lu- 
minosity is obtained, is largely diluted with that dead, 
negative element, nitrogen. This prevents a full supply 
of oxygen entering into combination with the carbon of 
the gas, and developing its higher luminous capabilities. 
Now, if we get rid of the nitrogen, and by artificial con- 
trivances are able to pour a stream of pure oxygen into 
the jet, we very nearly double its power, and consequently 
we need not consume but half as much. Here is a cheap- 
ening process, provided we can obtain the oxygen at 
cheaper rates than the carburetted hydrogen or street gas. 

We have heretofore described in the Jowrnal, Tessié du 
Métay’s new method of producing oxygen. He procures 
it from the atmosphere, by first combining it with mang- 
anese and soda, and then expelling it from these bodies. 
The same quantity of manganese and soda will answer 
for an indefinite amount of oxygen. It is an ingenious 
but simple process, and the wonder is, that it was not. 
suggested before. The powerful agent is thus furnished’ 
in great quantities at a low cost, and it is easy to see that. 
it must have an important bearing, not only upon the. 
matter of artificial illumination, but upon many indus~ 
trial processes. 

The air light, so called, is formed by making atmos-. 
pheric air the vehicle for the conveyance of hydrocarbon 
vapors, as that of benzole, or light naphtha to burners. 
All the dozen or more “ atmospheric,” “ gasolene,” “ au- 
tomatic,” “liquid gas” machines involve this simple 
idea, and nothing more. We may rightfully be regarded 
as the parent of the whole of them as a class, as twenty 
years ago we published the results of our experiments in. 
this direction, as ‘the readers of the Journal very well 
understand. We shall hear but little regarding these de- 
vices ten years from the present time. They are open to. 
many objections. 


We must exercise considerable patience in this matter- 
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of devising “little suns” for our health and comfort. 
We are manifestly on the borders of that field of discov- 
ery from which the most desirable and important results 
are to be realized. The chemist is pushing his way in 
that direction, passing long days and sleepless nights 
that he may bring immortality upon himself and confer 


a blessing upon the race. 


RANSOME’S ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


Success is the touchstone with which we try every 
thing. But while we applaud the man who attains it at a 
single leap, how much more worthy of our praise is he 
who has accomplished his ends only by the long-contin- 
ued exercise of steady perseverance and determination ! 
It is always pleasant to recoud instances of such well-de- 
served success, and in the one that is the subject of this 
article, we have just such an instance, some account of 
which will we think interest our readers. 

In 1844, an Englishman, Mr. Ransome, conceived the 
idea that, by making use of certain chemical reactions, he 
would be able to manufacture artificial stone on a large 
scale and very cheaply. After seventeen years of labor, 
he finally attained his end; and for several years past his 
processes have been in practical operation, at the works 
of the Patent Concrete Stone Company, at Hast Green- 
wich, England. His method consists essentially in bind- 
ing particles of sand together, by means of a cement of 
silicate of lime. This is done by mixing with the sand, 
a strong viscid solution of silicate of soda and then treat- 
ing the mixture with a solution of chloride of calcium ; 
double decomposition takes place between the two salts; 
silicate of lime and chloride of sodium are formed, the 
the mass hardening as the reaction goeson. The chloride 
of sodium being washed out, there remains a solid, stony 
mass that retains the shape that was given to the pasty 
mixture of sand and silicate of soda. This seems very 
simple, but Mr. Ransome found difficulties enough in 
carrying it out. He had first to find out a cheap way of 
making silicate of soda, which was then prepared either 


by fusing silica with caustic er carbonated soda, or by 


boiling calcined, powdered flints with solution of caustic 
soda. The latter gives a weak, very alkaline solution; 
and both were too costly. He at last hit upon the plan of 
dissolving his flints in boiling caustic soda, under pressure, 
and found it perfectly successful; indeed it was not even 
At the works of the 
company above mentioned, the solution is prepared in a 


necessary to powder the flints. 


cylindrical iron boiler under a pressure of 60 or 70 
pounds to the square inch. The flints are placed upon a 
grating, solution of caustic soda of sp. gr. 1.12 poured in, 
and steam turned on. After the flints have dissolved 
the liquid (sp. gr. 1.2) is drawn off into a settling tank, 
whence the clear liquid is run into an evaporator and 
We have now a thick, 
gummy, transparent fluid ready for service. The sand is 


concentrated to sp. gr. 1.7. 


prepared by drying it in an inclined revolving cylinder, 
through which a stream of hot air is passed; it is then 
sifted and a portion of it powdered under cast-iron edge 
runners. The sand in its natural state would make a 
stone of too coarse a grain; some powdered sand is there- 
fore mixed with it, and sometimes a little powdered lime- 
stone is added. The sand mixture and silicate in the 
proportion of 24 to 3 bushels of the former to 1 gallon of 
the latter, are placed in a mill and thoroughly mixed to- 
gether. The pasty mass from the mill has just sufficient 
coherence for moulding purposes. 

The moulding is an operation requiring considerable 
care, as every portion of the mould must be completely 


filled. 
sprinkled with a solution of CMorias of calcium, and soon 


become hard enough to bear moving about. 


The pieces after removal from the mould are 


It is, how- 
ever, necessary that every part of the incipient stone 
should be saturated with the lime solution, and this is ac- 
complished in an extremely ingenious manner. During 
the process of moulding, an opening is made leading into 
the centre of the piece and when the solution of 
chloride of calcium is applied, a pipe is put into this 
opening and the air exhausted; the pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon the outside forces the liquid completely 
through the mass. Or if the piece has been moulded 
solid, it is placed in a box with a perforated false bottom, 
and exhaustion made from beneath with equally good 
effect. The objects are now boiled for several hours in 
the same solution, in order to make it certain that the ac- 
tion is complete. It is very likely too, that the boiling 
The 
only things now left to be done, are to wash out the chlo- 


has a tendency to harden the cementing material. 


ride of sodium formed in the stone, by the reaction of 
the chloride of calcium upon the silicate of soda, and to 
dry the finished articles. 
at the Hast Greenwich works in shower-baths, supplied 


The washing is accomplished 


with a continual stream of water; any excess of chloride 
of calcium is, of course, removed at the same time. 
When the season permits, drying in the sun is preferred; 
at other times artificial heat is used. It is very evident, 
that this process is capable of very extended application. 
Articles of any shape can be made by it, from the plain, 
square block to the most elaborate and highly ornament- 
ed capital. It is peculiarly adapted to the manufacture of 
The East Greenwich 
Company has already gained quite a reputation for such 


mantels, balustrades, or screens. 
articles. They have made some ornamental screens for 
the India Office, in London; a number of Ionic capitals 
for the post-office at New Zealand; and others modelled 
from some of the masterpieces of Grecian art, intended 
for buildings at Calcutta. They make grindstones of un- 
equalled uniformity, and, in fact, do any kind of stone- 
work expeditiously and cheaply. It might safely be pre- 
dicted that this stone would stand the test of time; and 
such has been the case, wherever it has been tried. 
From its composition, and especially from its uniformity 
of composition, we can be certain that it is of an endur- 
ing nature. Ransome’s process will be of especial value 
in localities where building material is not found, and 
even in many places where natural stone abounds, the 
cost of working it will be so great that the artificial arti- 
Works have been 
already commenced in India and will soon be started in 


cle can successfully compete with it. 


other countries. Would not this process be useful along 
the line of the Pacific Railroad? In the places’ along its 
line where building-stone is to be had, the skilled labor 
necessary to work it cannot be obtained for a long time 
to come; while if stone according to Ransome is made, 
the crude materials transported by the railroad can be 
worked up anywhere, by ordinary labor, to a building 
material better than limestone and as good as granite. 


—— te ————_— 


GREEK Frre.— The nature of the composition used by 
the ancients called Greek fire, is not well understood. 
We make an inextinguishable flame by dissolving phos- 
phorus, or sulphur and phosphorus, in bi sulphide of car- 
bon. This we believe to be a more formidable incendiary 
agent than anything used by the old warriors of Greece. 
Water does not extinguish it, but wet sand or sawdnst 
will. Upon the removal of sand, even after many hours, 
it is liable to spontaneously ignite, and do much mischief. 
It is a dangerous agent to experiment with. _ 


HOW LIQUORS ARE MADE. 


We present to the readers of the Jowrnal some very 
private recipes for making factitious liquors, used by 
extensive dealers in Europe and in this country. The 
spirits made after these formulw simulate the genuine 
most wonderfully, and are calculated to deceive even 
expert tasters. This exposure of the secrets of the 
trade cannot fail to have an influence in arresting liquor- 
drinking, more effective than all the oratory of temper- 
ance lecturers, combined with tracts and pledges. 


RECIPE NO. 1, FOR BRANDY, FROM OIL COGNAC.— AMBER. 


Oil cognac..... Set anes a aise Se eth aiele Ware METEOR y 
‘* bitter almonds...... airs nate mere BS whose ..3 dram. 
‘© wine ethereal...... Ske <o.ap ee anivae sete ..4 ounces. 


Being cut in one quart of spirits of wine 95°, place the 
whole in a bottle properly corked, and shake well to- 
gether, so that the ingredients may be thoroughly dis- 
solved. Then leave the mixture to stand for a day ina 
place not too cold. After this, pour the whole into about 
175 gallons of pure spirits 10° to 25° above proof. Add 
4 to 5 pounds sugar dissolved in water, boiled and 
skimmed, and as much burnt sugar as is requisite to give 
the brandy a handsome color. This is now to be well 
shaken for four days, several times each day, and suffered 
to remain quietly for from 14 to 20 days—the longer, 
the better. If it be intended to produce a fine brandy, 
add to the above 10 bottles of good Malaga wine, in 
which case, however, only 3 pounds diluted sugar are 


used. 
RECIPE NO. 2, FROM OIL COGNAC.— WHITE. 


Oil COBMAC Hs vac caucience ae avalata ais etarefaLates es e 1 ounce. 
Acetic ether...... bial ss oan, ofa Stews aN leet tet 1 pound. 
Tamarinds...... tee evene vecdeasenvennnens » 4 pounds. 
Cherry: juice, 80UP..< a-ansiaceeceledulnava cers .6 pints. 
Sugar, dissolved in water.......0..ssssesee 2 pounds. 


Are cut in one gallon of 95° spirits of wine, and the 
ingredients then dissolved in 130 gallons of spirits 10° to 
20°. Color with French coloring, and allow the liquid 
to stand, after having been well shaken, as long as 
possible. 

RECIPE NO. 3, FROM OIL COGNAC.— GREEN. 


Oil “CORNBOS cnesin scnietes os Prue nbawes seh seate 1 ounce. 
‘* ethereal (of wine) ......seece08 vevcesecst OUNCES. 
€ bitter almonds. ..ccdscessececcs Pn 

Fleurs de sureau (elder-flowers)....-....05 +.0 pounds. 

Tannin '.\. coins osieeliceeennss sis aieleiataceeeaats oo+.$ ounce. 


Are dissolved in one gallon spirits of wine 95°, and the 
whole poured into about 150 gallons pure spirits, of from 
15° to 25° above proof. Burnt sugar is used to obtain a 
pale or brown color, and the tannin gives a roughness 
and the appearance of age. Keep from air, and filter 
properly. 

RECIPE NO. 4, FROM OIL COGNAC.—GREEN OR PINK. 


WAL CORDAL. svc cinann oka ted taeleel snes as sieainee INOMLCR: 
Acetic“ Other + ).:.\s'eiicive's'ejclernieleat Peano ace +...-4 ounces. 
Paseh his cack cree sve whine di a uleivieiels's 50 + 


Are dissolved in one quart 95° alcohol. Add then to it, 
in a clean glass bottle, 10 quarts Rochelle brandy, or 
pure spirits, of 15° to 25° above proof, and let it infuse 
for five or six days, exposed to a moderate heat. Shake 
it four or five times a day, taking particular care to keep 
the bottle perfectly tight. At the end of six days, draw 
it off clear, and put the contents into 130 gallons pure 
spirits from 15° to 20°. This preparation will be found 
to possess a delicious bouquet or flavor. 

Manufacturers will find it to their advantage to use 
sometimes with discretion, tamarinds, bruised French 
plums, wild-cherry juice, peach ether, old brown sherry, 
clean oak shavings, tincture catechu, finely powdered 
charcoal, black tea, ground rice, and other ordinary 
materials well knewn to distillers and rectifiers, each 
valuable for their respective properties. 


RECIPE FOR GIN. 


Oil angelica........ 
** juniper, triple 
“* rum, white .. 

Essence lemon........++ eeeseee 

Salt, culinary, dissolved in water 

Syrup, white sugar... 

Water. . css. 


These ingredients are to be dissolved in about two 
galbons of high proof alcohol 95°, and after being thor- 
oughly united, poured into about 100 gallons of spirits of 
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wine, of from 10° to 15° above proof. Distillers fre- 
quently employ oil caraway 4 ounce, oil fennel 4 ounce, 
and oil peach 4 ounce, each of which produces an aro- 
matic effect, and gives a smoothness, richness, creaminess 
to the liquor. Creosote is used with great caution, where 
a certain degree of smokiness is required; and a small 
quantity of caustic potash is sometimes added, to render 
the gin biting upon the palate. The casks and utensils 
employed should be perfectly clean and properly pre- 
pared, so as not to give color, as much of the value of 
the liquor depends on its clearness. 


RECIPE FOR RUM.— JAMAICA. 


Oil rum, brown........ Medevac s wevrcereeek Pound: 
© PiMENtO .cccccccsvccscresesceerectssecs 1 ounce. 
Acetic ether .........02. ReetePaL sistls e's’ «ee Lees 


Sugar candy, crushed and dissolved in water. .8 pounds. 
Water, fresh and clear.........+- +e++ 10 galls. 


Are dissolved, the oils being cut in high proof alcohol, in 
about 100 gallons of pure spirits 10° to 14°, and allowed 
to stand from 10 to 14 days. The rum produced will be 
found to possess a rich and delicate flavor. 


sees 


RECIPE FOR RUM.—SANTA CRUZ. 


Oil ram, ‘whites... vis... Sibininth casters +...-1 pound. 
DAS HOON oo 8 Sais ghee 0.5 iu 81:0 sipie a Sen wacere ss 2 ounces. 
INETOUA OURO? teas cielece cas vee Peron eerie date igs 

Syrup, white sugar...... spate Naraitaa eras Steere s¥ 1 gallon. 
WALEMr rei tlnetatlceaesesecnee Tivpaeieestaan 10 galls. 


The method of preparing these ingredients is the same 
as that observed for the Jamaica brand, care being taken 
to avoid an excess of any one flavoring. 


RECIPE FOR PEACH BRANDY. 


of 


Oil peach, or peach ether.........esssecees 
e A 


Orange-flower wate’ 
Syrup.. 
IWIGKED’ sss c's os . 
Are cut and dissolved in about 60 gallons pure spirits, 
and then allowed to stand 14 to 20 days. 
The recipes here given are some of the most reliable, 
obtained from different European manufacturers. 


It will be observed, that the GIN is peculiarly a 
delectable compound, with or without the “biting” 
The oil of bitter 
almonds, ethereal wine, peach extract, nitrous ether, etc., 


eaustic potash, or smoky creosote. 


etc., are all poisons, and, when taken into the stomach 
with alcohol, are calculated to make “ short work” with 
those who swallow the liquids. These liquors are often 
sold at the fashionable and first-class bars, and find their 
way into the stomachs of the most fastidious tipplers. 


<P 


To OnscurE WinDow PaneEs.—If one ounce of pow- 
dered gum tragacanth, in the white of six eggs, well 
beaten, be applied to a window, it will prevent the rays 
of the sun from penetrating. 


To ImtraTE Rosewoop.— Take half a pound of red 
sanders and the same weight of logwood and boil them 
in one gallon of water for one hour, then strain the liq- 
uor through a cloth and add half an ounce of alum, in 
powder, and stir until it is dissolved. This stain is now 
to be applied hot to the wood with a sponge, and it makes 
the reddish tinge of rosewood. When dry, the dark 
stain for the blackish streaks is made with a liquid ob- 
tained by boiling one pound of logwood for an hour in 
the same quantity of water as the above, and using it in 
the same manner. The dark stain can be made jet-black 
by adding a quarter of an ounce of copperas to the pure 
logwood stain. 


How To Maxe Ivory Sort anp DuctiLe. — According 
to the process of Geisler, in Switzerland, articles of ivory 
are placed in a solution of phosphoric acid of 1.13 spe- 
cific gravity, and left there until they assume a transpar- 
ent aspect. After this, they are taken from the acid, 
washed off in water, and dried with soft linen cloth. 
The articles are now as soft as thick leather; they be- 
come hard in the open air, and when placed in warm 
water they assume their former softness. 

The application of such ivory for nipples of nursing- 
bottles, or for covers of sore breasts, and for similar arti- 
cles, is of importance. The change evidently consists in 
a solution of a portion of the lime producing a composi- 
tion containing a smaller percentage of lime than ivory. 
— Dingler’s Polyglot Journal. 


FOOD AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 


High prices for food lead to the introduction of injuri- 
ous substitutes and adulteration. At the present time an 
unusual number of articles of food in daily use are badly 
adulterated. Common scandal for years has assigned to 
the milk vended from the wagons a reputation by no 
means creditable to the salesmen. Whiting, flour, water, 
and many other things have been found to constitute the 
ingredients of the produce which confiding persons have 
supposed to be elaborated by the mammary glands of the 
cow. Cream is a mythical affair altogether. 

Butter has also been found to be extensively adulterat- 
ed in England. About fifteen years ago the owners of 
the London Lancet employed Arthur Hill, Hassel, and 
others, to investigate the matter of the adulteration of 
food, and published the results of their experiments in a 
series of papers. The scales and test-tubes were em- 
ployed in the endeavors to determine the quality and in- 
gredients of the various staple articles employed in diet 
by the inhabitants of the British metropolis. Dr. Hassel 
afterward embodied the results of his labors in a volume, 
which is declared to be a very cyclopedia of dishonesty. 
No less than forty-eight samples of butter were exam- 
ined by these investigators, and their discoveries were 
recorded at full length. They ascertained that about 
one fifth of the whole weight consisted of salt and 
water, the water having been stirred up with the butter 
rendered half fluid by heating. Potato flour was also 
detected. 

The adulteration of coffee is more notorious. Chiccory 
and dandelion are commonly mingled with it; and, in- 
deed, peas, barley, sweet corn, wheat, are substituted in 
its place. Even the chiccory itself is too valuable to es- 
cape analogous treatment. Doctor Hassel and his associ- 
ates examined thirty-four samples of the prepared sort, 
and found carrot, parsnip, beet, beans, acorns, roasted 
corn, biscuit powder, and burnt sugar. 

These gentlemen examined forty-two specimens of cof- 
fee, finding thirty-one to be adulterated purely with 
chiccory ; twelve, chiccory and roasted corn; one with 
beans, and one with potato flour. A packet of ‘Jamaica 
coffee”? was found to be composed almost entirely of 
chiccory ; the ‘finest Java coffee” consisted of half cof- 
fee, much roasted corn, and a little chiccory; “superb 
coffee ” was principally chiccory and roasted corn; “ fine 
Plantation Ceylon” was almost entirely chiccory ; “fine 
Java” was heavily charged with chiccory and potato; 
“delicious drinking coffee” was chiccory and roasted 
corn. The more imposing the name, the grosser the 
counterfeit appears to have been. We remember some 
months since to have been presented with a sample of 
made coffee, the flavor of which greatly resembled that 
of charred wool, and its effect upon the stomach was any 
thing but agreeable. Indeed, in this country, as well as 
elsewhere, there are but two certain plans to follow to 
obtain real coffee: to witness the grinding of it or to 
purchase it whole and grind it at home. Nevertheless, 
there are honest coffee-merchants occasionally. 

The same remark applies with equal justice to the 
trickery played upon tea. The Chinese adulterate it 
themselves before selling it to the “ outside barbarians,” 
by mixing with it ash or palm leaves. The English are 
large in the practice of gathering the “ grounds” or ex- 
hausted leaves, mixing them with a solution of gum and 
drying them; after which, by adding rose-pink and black 
lead to ‘‘face” them, they are made into black tea, and 
by using copperas they have green tea, The leaves of 
the beech, elm, chestnut, plane, oak, willow, poplar, haw- 
thorn, sumach, holly, sloe, are used more or less in the 
work of adulteration. Black tea, however, does not ap- 
pear to suffer much in reputation in this manner; but of 
green teas this cannot be said. Of course, it is not nec- 
essary to remark that the difference between genuine 
green and black teas consists in the peculiar manipula- 
tion given them by the Chinese. 

Chocolate has also become notorious by reason of its 
adulterations. Flour appears to be the principal ingre- 
dient employed for this purpose; starch, sugar, cocoa- 
nut oil, lard, tallow, sweet ochre, and chalk, have also 
been used. The very mode of preparing it affords facili- 
ties which the dishonest could not leave alone. The pro- 
clivity is unfortunate, for the beverage is cheaper and 
more wholesome than its rivals. 

The corruptions of sugar are less numerous, and are 
confined principally to confectionery. Gamboge, starch, 
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flour, pipe-clay, plaster of Paris, chalk, and even copper, 
lead, and mercury, are used in the preparation of cheap 
candles. 

Wheat flour is generally sold in this country in a pure 
condition, owing to its cheapness. But in England, it 
has been found npon analysis to yield such queer constit- 
‘uents as white corn meal, potato flour, plaster of Paris, 
ground bones, chalk, rye, bean, pea, and rice flour. 
Bread, however, is badly adulterated. There is some 
reason for our people to adopt the suggestion of the 
French tiger Marat, and hang up the bakers at their own 
doors. The bread which they serve becomes thoroughly 
unpalatable when but a few hours old, owing to the im- 
proper ingredients employed in its preparation. Alum, 
either pure or mixed with salt, is a familiar article in the 
manufacture, making inferior flour white, and enabling 
it to absorb a larger quantity of water. 

The remedy for these evils is an important topic for 
consideration. Legislation has often been proposed, but 
we cannot quite agree with those who regard it as the 
panacea of human ills. Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
establish in any large community, like Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia, a system by which unwholesome 
or adulterated articles would be excluded from the mar- 
ket. Beside, we are a people jealous of much governing. 
We prefer to be cheated in the weight or quality of our 
bread, the quantity of our berries, the constituents of our 
milk, or even the ingredients which constitute our coffee 
or wine, to the alternative of an espionage into our hab- 
its and employment. The surveillance which in many 
European countries exposes every man’s most trivial acts 
to the cognizance of government, would be resented by 
us as an unpardonable outrage on personal rights. We 
prefer to take our chances with the petty knaveries of 
our neighbors, to hourly contact with the informer, the 
policeman, or the magistrate. 
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Coton BLINDNESS, OR DALTONISM.— Persons affected 
with the erroneous perception of colors are partially un- 
fitted for many occupations; but there are some profes- 
sions in which the defect is a source of positive danger. 
Some railroad accidents have been reported from this 
cause; and on the French lines many candidates are 
rejected on account of their inability to distinguish a 
green from a red light. 


CLEANING S1tkx.— The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent recipe for cleaning silks : — Pare three Irish pota- 
toes; cut them into thin slices and wash them well. Pour 
on them a half pint of boiling water, and let it stand till 
cold; strain the water and add to it an equal quantity of 
alcohol. Sponge the silk on the right side, and when 
half dry, iron it on the wrong side. The most delicate- 
colored silk may be cleaned by this process, which is 
equally applicable to cloth, velvet or crape. 


Move or Divipine Guass.—The following plan, to 
break a bottle or jar across its circumference, so as to 
form a battery cup, or vessel for other purposes, may be 
1 of some service to your readers. I have performed the 
operation successfully many times. Place the bottle in 
a vessel of water, to the height where it is designed to 
break it; also, fill the bottle to the same level. Now 
pour coal-oil, inside and out, on the water; cut a ring of 
paper, fitting the bottle. Saturate with alcohol or ben- 
zine, so that it touches the oil. Pour, also, some inside 
the bottle. Set on fire; the cold water prevents the glass 
from heating below its surface, while the expansion 
caused by the heat will break the vessel on the water 
line. — J.T. PEET: Scientific American. 


\ 


Ink EROM ELDER. — We learn from Wittstein’s Viertel- 
jahresschrift that an excellent permanent black ink may 
be made from the common elder. The bruised berries 
are placed in an earthern vessel and kept in a warm 
place for three days, and then pressed out and filtered. 
The filtered juice is of such an intense color that it takes 
200 parts of water to reduce it to the shade of dark red 
wine. Add to 124 parts of this filtered juice, one ounce 
of sulphate of iron and the same quantity of pyroligue- 
ous acid, and an ink is prepared which, when first used, 
has the color of violet, but when dry is indigo blue 
black. This ink is superior in some respects to that pre- 
pared with galls. It does not become thick so soon; it 
flows easier from the pen without gumming; and in 
writing, the letters do not run into one another. 
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GREEN PAPERS. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

A stove furnished with one of Chilson’s dampers was 
left burning in a bookbinder’s shop on a Saturday eyen- 
ing. The door of the shop was closed. It was opened 
but once on the next day, to replenish the coal, which 
continued to burn till Monday morning. A pile of printed 
paper, designed for the covering of school-books, was ly- 
ing in the shop, near the floor. The ground of the paper 
was green. On Monday morning, the surfaces exposed 
to the air of the room were found to be straw-colored 
instead of green. 

Did the sulphurous gas from the coal accumulate to 
such a degree, in the closed room, as to form a sulphite 
of arsenic with the arsenic oxide of the paper? Is it 
proper to use arsenic in the covers of school-books put 
into the hands of children? J. R. 

Concorp, Mass. 


Nore.— The greens found upon papers are usually the 
arsenide of copper, and are poisonous. By the action of 
the coal-gases, the color was decomposed, and orpiment, 
or sulphide of arsenic, was formed upon the paper. All 
paper ofa green color should be rejected by binders of 
books, as unsafe to use. 

ae ee 


HEAT PHENOMENA. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

Your correspondent’s views regarding the “‘ Phenom- 
enon Relating to Heat,” expressed in the January num- 
ber of your valuable Journal, no doubt are correct, and 
agree with the views of scientific men generally. It is 
not difficult to prove, in more ways than one, that the 
-effect is not due to a vibratory motion of dust. If it was, 
what would prevent our seeing the movement, whether 
the background was varied or otherwise? The condi- 
tions for changeable refraction are favorable, as the con- 
stantly varying density of the air flying away in hot cur- 
rents succeeded by colder, changes the refractive power 
of the medium through which the objects of the back- 
ground are seen; they are, therefore, necessarily trem- 
nious and distorted. The twinkling of stars is explained 
in the same way; and the bad weather generally follow- 
ing proves that there were currents of various densities 
and temperatures. : 

Yours truly, 


New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 19, 1860. 


M. B. MANWARING. 
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THAWING FROZEN WATER-PIPES. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

Water-spouts and sink-spouts that are frozen up may 
be speedily thawed out in the following manner: — 

Procure a piece of lead pipe of suitable length and 
size; place one end against the ice to be thawed, then, 
through a tunnel in the upper end, pour boiling water. 
Keep the pipe constantly against the ice, and you can 
penetrate one foot or more per minute. 

Thinking the above would be appreciated by the read- 
ers of your always welcome and useful Jowrnal, I thought 
proper to communicate it. Wa. E. Rocers. 

Rexrorp Fuats, N.Y. 
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COATING TIN WATER-PIPES. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

In a conversation with Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the 
well-known chemist of Boston, some years ago, upon the 
introduction of water through lead pipes, he stated that 
he had employed block-tin pipes in his own house; but, 
as they would corrode through in six months if laid in 
the soil, he had had them wound around with strips of 
eanvas well saturated with pitch, and then coated all 
over the outside with hard pitch about an inch thick. He 
stated it would preserve the pipes for years, and also 
serve as a protection against frost. This information 
may be of interest to your readers. H. 


Sees 

New Cement ror Trrra.—Freshly calcined oxide of 
zine, 9 parts; finely powdered borax, 1 part; finely pow= 
dered silex, 2 parts; all mixed well together. A corres- 
pondent of the Druggist states that this makes a firm 
plastic mass, and that it is used by French and German 
dentists. 


ZODIACAL LIGHT. 


Dr. Nicwors.— Dear Sir: Ata meeting of the ‘ Cin- 
cinnati Literary Club,” held Jan. 2d, 1869, which was 
addressed by Prof. C. Abbe, Director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory, the speaker said : — 


“Cassini first, in 1633, began to make observations of 
the zodiacal light; and the common explanation of its 
appearance has been, that it must be an ellipsoidal at- 
mosphere about the sun. This, however, is of a different 
constitution from the corona above referred to, and, from 
the observations of Jones and Schmidt, appears to extend 
beyond our earth at times. We have thus the sun sur- 
rounded by an immense thin, transparent gas—the 
zodiacal light, within which is a denser atmosphere — 
the corona, within which is a luminous atmosphere — 
the photosphere, within which is the liquid molten 
lava-surface of the sun, and this doubtless incloses a 
solid nucleus.” 


Should you think proper, please insert this in the 
Journal, and oblige, Nicutos Joun, M.D. 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 14, 1869. 


SS 
REMEDY FOR FROST-BITE. 


Editor of Journal of Chemistry : — 

If it is the foot, tie it up in a pound of flour, covering 
every part well with the flour for some hours. The flour 
will come off quite wet; but the circulations will be re- 
stored. The next dressing with flour will come off with 
very little moisture; the blisters, if any, will dry up, and 
the foot give no further trouble, except that the toe-nails 
may come off; but they will grow on again. G. H. 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1869. 


Agriculture. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ‘SUPERPHOSPHATE.” 


It is no matter of surprise, that those who have not 
made the sciences special matters of study, should be 
puzzled, and even annoyed by the terms and symbols 
used, especially in the department of chemistry. It is 
difficult for chemists to write upon the subject, or at- 
tempt to explain principles, without making use of lan- 
guage which is imperfectly understood by a majority of 
readers. We have always endeavored, when writing 
for general readers, to write outside of the technicalities 
of the science, and forget for a while the easier methods 
of expressing thoughts, which can alone be understood 
When asked, as 


we often are, to explain what “superphosphate” is, 


by the student or professional man. 


chemically considered, we do not think it advisable to 
commence by stating the objections we entertain to the 
use of the term, and then resort to symbols to explain our 
meaning. This would be the shorter and easier way, but 
not the best, for the purpose had in view. ‘ Superphos- 
phate,” or superphosphate of lime, is a mifure of gyp- 
sum, and three different phosphates of lime. There are 
no less than thirteen different phosphates of soda, upon the 
nature of which an extended treatise might be written. 
If plaster or gypsum, is a normal constituent of genuine 
superphosphate, how comes it to be present, if it is not 
designedly mixed? A brief consideration of what su- 
perphosphate is, or how it is made, will explain this. If 
we take the bones of an ox, or any other animal, and place 
them in the fire, they will burn, if the fire is very intense, 
almost as freely as a pine knot. In some bone estab- 
lishments, large steam-engines are propelled by burn- 
ing the bones used in the manufacture of phosphorous, 
or the phosphates. That which burns, is the animal 
portion, or the gelatine; the ash is bone phosphate, or 
phosphate of lime, which no amount of heat can destroy. 
Water will not dissolve it, no matter how much is used. 
This bone ash is composed of a peculiar acid, called 


phosphoric acid, and common lime, with a little mag- 


nesia and soda. Phosphoric acid is formed from that 
most singular, easily inflammable element, phosphorous, 
and oxygen; take away the oxygen from the phosphoric 
acid, which the farmer uses to fertilize his fields, and he 
has in his possession one of the most poisonous and 
dangerous elements known to chemists. The lime and 
the phosphorous in the bone, the animal obtained from 
the grasses and grain which it consumed as food; the 
grasses and grain obtained them from the soz/; hence, it 
is easy to see, that by sowing bone-dust, or superphos- 
phate upon our soils, we are only restoring what has 
been taken from it. Water will not dissolve or decom- 
pose bone ash (phosphoric acid and lime), acids will. 
Now if we mix oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid with 
bone earth, or ground bones, it breaks up the compound 
and forms new ones. Before we mix the vitriol, the 
phosphoric acid clings to the lime most tenaciously, but 
when the “‘ King acid”’ steps in, he says to the phosphoric, 
“Stand aside! I will take charge of the lime atoms;” 
and this he does. The lime is severed from the embrace 
of the phosphoric acid; the sulphuric unites with it, and 
forms sulphate of lime or gypsum; the liquid phosphoric 
acid is free, and the insoluble plaster remains as a 
heavy precipitate. It must be understood, that dissoly- 
ing bones in acid does not give a clear solution, but 
forms a thick pasty mass, made up largely of gypsum. 
No amount of acid will, however, change all the lime 
into gypsum; a portion of phosphate of lime remains 
dissolved in the free phosphoric acid, and the solution 
may be produced perfectly clear. 

Some farmers who have dissolved bones, using the 
proper quantity of acid, have been afraid to use the 
mixture, fearing the oil of vitriol which it contained | 
would “burn up their crops.’ They find the mass to be 
very sour, and hence conclude the vitriol is unchanged. 
It is the free phosphoric avid” 
which gives the excessive sour taste, and this is what is 


This is not the case. 


wanted to make crops grow. The value of “ superphos- 
phate ” mostly depends upon the amount or percentage 
of soluble phosphates it contains. The highest, purest 
form of the agent, is made by taking 100 lbs. of pow- 
dered calcined bones, and dissolving in 87% lbs. of oil of 
vitriol; from this mixture there will result, superphos- 
phate of lime (double) 26 lbs., gypsum 66 lbs, sulphate 
of magnesia 14 lbs., sulphate of soda 2§ lbs; if carefully 
made, 30 per cent of this is soluble in water. This would 
be superphosphate worth having. Do we get it in the 
commercial article? Never. Do we get one half, or 
15 per cent? No. We have never found a specimen 
that contained 10 per cent. A true, carefully prepared 
superphosphate of lime is not on sale, so far as our ob- 
servation extends. If 100 lbs. of powdered, unburned 
bone is used, 40 lbs. of acid is fully sufficient, as the 
amount of earthy phosphates present is very much less. 
We have heretofore described in the Journal, the process 
by which we prepared superphosphate upon our own 
farm premises. The method is a good and safe one to 
follow. 


Sane tn athe 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


A good deal of experience has taught us that success 
in the poultry-yard depends as much upon good general 
management as upon any one thing. When the eggs of 
any hens indifferently are kept for the purpose of raising 
young chickens, and when little attention is paid to the 
particular hens reserved for laying, it will in general be 
found that the profits are small, and the quality of fowls 
raised rapidly deteriorates. : 

In addition to the usual plan of selecting only the best 
formed and quietest hens for breeding purposes, we have 
found it of advantage to pay considerable attention to 
the age of the fowls which we retain. -For the produc-— 
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tion of eggs for domestic consumption we never keep 
hens beyond their second year, but for raising chickens 
we have found it to be poor policy to employ eggs laid 
by hens less than two years old. We have always found 
that the chickens from the older hens are more easily 
raised, have stronger constitutions, and turn out every 
way better than those raised from pullets. The eggs con- 
sequently cost more, but this extra expense is but a small 
item on the number of eggs usually employed for hatch- 
ing. 

In order to have eggs during winter, besides the usual 
appliances of meat, lime, sand, bones, etc., we always 
make sure of having some very early chickens. The 


pullets of these will commence to lay in October or No-| 


vember, and will lay throughout the winter. Next sea- 
son we draft a few of the very best of these and keep 
them as breeders, the balance being fattened and killed 
off as soon as they have positively ceased laying. At 
this time it is wonderful how rapidly hens take on fat. 
We often see accounts of hens not laying because they 
are too fat. When considering the ease with which hens 


fatten as soon as they cease laying for the season, we | 


have often thought that the true way to state the case, is, 
that they fattened because they did not lay. At this age 
they are delightfully tender and juicy, and we would 
about as soon think of fattening a cow that gave twenty 
quarts of milk a day as to think of fattening a laying 
hen. — Country Gentleman. 


1 


In the following brief essay upon manures, presented | 
to the Essex Agricultural Society and published in their 


Transactions for 1868, allusion is made to a series of ex- 
periments undertaken at LAKESIDE FARM, by the author, 
having in view the determining of some interesting 
questions in agriculture. 


over a period of five years, and have been very carefully 


‘ and systematically conducted. It was intended in com- 


mencing the paper, to present the results and conclu- 


sions in detail, but illness prevented. The nature and | 


design of these experimental labors will be understood 


_ from what is presented below; and if there should be a | 


general desire expressed to learn further regarding them, 
we might be led to place them in a form accessible to 
those interested. There is great need of careful, long- 
continued observation and experiment, in order to reach 
conclusions worthy of confidence. 
work has been undertaken in this country, and hence we 
have been compelled to look to England and Germany 
for our knowledge of scientific husbandry. The soil and 
meteorological conditions of the countries named do 
not correspond with those upon this side of the Atlantic ; 
and failures and disappointments often result when the 


conclusions of foreign writers are put to a practical test. 


MANURES—SPECIAL OR CONCENTRATED FERTIL- 
IZERS, 


BY JAMES R,. NICHOLS, M.D. 


Nothing more readily attracts the attention of farmers, 


or conveys more palpable ideas of value, than bwih, in | 


manurial substances, and yet nothing is more deceptive 
or fallacious. A huge bank of animal excrement under 
the eavesdroppings of the barn, has indeed a positive 
yalue, but it does not consist in the great mass of the 
material of which it is made up. Squeeze out the water, 
remove the sand and chaff, and we can place all the fer- 
tilizing elements of that heap in the smallest sized dump- 
cart. The high value of stable or barnyard manure, 
is not found in the eighty or ninety per cent of water, 
silica, etc., which it contains, but in the nitrogenous ele- 
ments—the potash, soda, and phosphatic salts, which in 
amount occupy relatively a most insignificant position. 
And I may say further, that the execrementitious salts 
found in the manure heap have the highest positive value 
as plant-food, of any substances with which we are 
acquainted. They exist in a form ready to be again ta- 
ken up by plants and assimilated into the living organ- 
ism. They differ from the same class of agents found 
isolated in the hands of the chemist, inasmuch as they 


These experiments extend | 


| value to that amount of manure. 


have had conferred upon them in their passage through 
vegetable and animal structures, a kind of vitalized ca- 
pability, the nature of which is imperfectly understood 
by chemists. 

But the deceptive nature of bulk in fertilizing agents, 
is not confined to barnyard manure. Leaves, peat, 
muck, chaff, etc., need to be carefully examined in order 
to understand their actual value to the farmer. I have 
been led during the present autumn to make somewhat 
extended analyses of these substances, with the view of 
testing the correctness of some published statements re- 
garding them, and also, to learn of how much positive 
service they may be to the farmer. A bushel of well 
pressed dry leaves, as they fall from the trees in autumn, 
weighs about four pounds; by further drying, they part 
with a little more than thirty per cent of water held in 
the cells of the leaf structure. A cord of absolutely 
dry leaves will weigh about 326 lbs., reckoning one hun- 
dred bushels to the cord. In weight, then, a cord repre- 
sents about one twelfth of a cord of wet barnyard ma- 
nure, and if they contained the same amount of fertiliz- 
ing material in the same condition, would be equal in 
But this is far from 
being the fact. The dried leaves I have found to stand 
relatively to the leached organic matter of manure, as 
10 to 30, in ash value; and when the soluble salts of ma- 
nure are taken into account, the comparative value is as 
10 to 60, weight for weight. A cord of dry forest leaves, 
made up of the usual deciduous varieties, maple, beach, 


| oak, etc., has an actual manurial value of not over jifty 


cents, reckoning good stable manure at eight dollars the 
cord. Will it pay to collect them? Certainly not for 
the amount of fertilizing material they contain. As lit- 
ter or absorbents in the stable, leaves have some value, 
but much less than straw, inasmuch as they lack the 
reedy character of straw, and because they are far more 
difficultly and slowly decomposed, ‘ 

A pound of good, thoroughly formed peat, taken fresh 
from the meadow upon my farm, lost of water in drying, 
a little more than fourteen ounces. A farmer drawing 
from his meadow a cord of peat weighing 4000 lbs., has 
upon his wagon 3500 lbs. of water, and but 500 lbs. of 
the dry material he seeks. This, dried and compressed, 
could be placed in a couple of our largest sized farm- 
baskets. The amount of ash constituents in the pound 


| of peat after drying, was a little less than 10 per cent, 


so that when we reduce the heavy load of peat, which to 
the eye appears so bulky and valuable, down to its con- 
tained inorganic principles, we find the whole amount to 


| be less than 50 lbs. I hope not to be misunderstood in 
But little of such | 


the matter. The ashes are far from being the only ma- 
nurial part of peat, and as in burning some of the most 
valuable elements are volatilized and lost, it is not good 
economy to burn peat for the purpose of securing the 
ashes. Fresh peat allowed to ferment in contact with 
lime, is changed into new substances capable of nourish- 
ing plants, and where it can easily be obtained, it pays 
the farmer well to secure a good supply. I cannot help 
remarking, however, in this connection, that many of the 
statements made by our chemists and journal writers, re- 
garding the value of muck or peat, are simply absurd, 
and are proved erroneous by practical experiment. The 
great valueyof peat after all, lies in its absorbent quali- 
ties. From the experiments and experience of a consid- 
erable number of years. I feel more inclined to urge the 
farmers of our county to save the liquid excrement of 
their animals, by the use of seasoned peat in their cattle 
stalls and manure pits, as an absorbent, than to recom- 
mend them to drag it many miles at much expense to be 
used by itself or in compost for fertilizing purposes. 


How strangely we overlook the value of the liquid 
excrement of our animals! A cow under ordinary feed- 
ing furnishes in a year 20,000 lbs., of solid excrement, 
and about 8000 lbs. of the liquid. The comparative 
money value of the two is but slightly in favor of the 
solid. This statement has been verified as truth, over 
and over again. The urine of herbivorous animals holds 
nearly all the secretions of the body which are capable 
of producing the rich nitrogenous compounds, so essen- 
tial as forcing or leaf,forming agents in the growth of 
plants. The solid holds the phosphoric acid, lime, and 
magnesia, which go to the seeds principally; but the 
liquid, holding nitrogen, potash, and soda, is needed to 
form the stalk and leaves. The two forms of plant nutri- 
ment should never be separated or allowed to be wasted by 
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neglect. The farmer who saves all the liquids voided by 
his animals, doubles his manurial resources every year. 
Good seasoned peat is of immense service to farmers, 
when used as an absorbent, and the stalls for animals 
should be so constructed as to admit of a wide passage 
in the rear, with generous storage room, besides, for peat, 
to be used daily with the excrement. 

The remarks above made, may he regarded as prelim- 
inary to some brief general statements upon another 
branch of the subject of fertilizers. With a proper idea 
of what really constitutes plant aliment, and of the phys- 
ical and chemical nature of the bulky substances in gen- 
eral use, the inquiry very naturally arises, Why cannot 
the concentrated principles of such be obtained through 
other channels, and used more economically and directly 
upon our lands? An answer to this inquiry opens up 
the whole subject of the value and use of special or 
concentrated fertilizers, and this is a subject which has 
been so often and so fully discussed by theorists and 
others, that the reader will not thank me for going over 
the ground again. Upon no subject connected with ag- 
riculture, does a wider difference of opinion prevail; and 
the discussion of the subject in the usual unsatisfactory 
empirical way does not tend to settle disputed points, or 
clear away the clouds of doubt which hang around the 
whole matter. Experiment usually decides controverted 
points in matters of physical inguiry, and it is capable 
of reaching this end in the subject under consideration, 
but it must be made carefully, intelligently, and be long 
continued. Having entered upon a series of experiments 
of this nature, with the determination to make no report 
for at least five years, or until soils could be carried 
through a period long enough to observe the effects of 
disturbing influences, and also learn something regarding 
the growth of different crops, and the lasting effects of 
peculiar modes of treatment, I find myself at a point of 
time when it is proper to examine and make known re- 
sults. The time and space allowed me in this essay do 
not admit of detailed statements, and such must be re~- 
served for another channel of communication, if health 
and strerlgth permit. 


The experiments have been made upon a farm of about 
eighty acres, which was purchased in 1863 with the 
view of entering upon a course of experimental inquiry 
interesting to agriculturists. The question deemed 
most important to decide was, whether a run-down farm 
could or could not be brought into comparative good 
tilth by the employment of fertilizing agencies outside 
of stable and barnyard manures. The farm at the time 
of purchase was well suited to a trial of this kind, as it 
had been in administrators’ hands for several years, and 
was consequently neglected and unproductive. ‘The soil 
is varied in its character, with upland and lowland, a fine 
peat bog occupying a basin between the hills. A por- 
tion is silicious, another portion loamy with a clay sub- 
soil, and still another part is rich in organic debris, a for- 
est having until within a few years densely covered it. 
Perhaps no tract of land in our county presents a greater 
variety of soils, of differences of exposure, or affords the 
gradations from wet to dry, so desirable for fair experi- 
ment. The product at the time of purchase consisted. 
entirely of hay —about twelve tons being produced, of 
indifferent quality. The crops the present year upon 
lands embraced in the original purchase, have been 30 
tons of good hay, 100 bushels of potatoes, 25 bushels of 
wheat, 150 bushels of corn, 75 bushels of turnips, and 
one and a half tons of grapes, besides other fruits in con- 
siderable quantities. There has been a steady increase 
in the amount of crops each year, notwithstanding a se- 
ries of most unfavorable seasons. The number of acres 
in tillage is not far from twenty. No stable or barnyard 
manures, excepting a few loads at the start, have been 
purchased during the five years, and the amount made 
upon the premises has been small; the stock consisting 
until within the past year of only three cows, a pig and 
one horse. At present the farm sustains eleven cows 
and heifers, three horses, a pig, and, during a part of the 
year, one yoke of oxen. 

The fertilizing substances used (of which an accurate 
account has been kept, as also of crops, expenses of la- 
bor, etc.), embrace the entire range of those agents which 
chemistry suggests, and those which have been brought 
to notice through the recommendation of farmers and 
experimenters — bones, ashes, lime, salt, the nitrates 
of potassa and soda, sulphate of ammonia, carbonate. 
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of ammonia, plaster, potashes, fish pommace, shorts, 
muck, horn shavings, and Jastly, the refuse of the Maine 
lobster-factories. ‘The methods of application and the 
conditions under which these have been employed, the 
combinations produced, present details which although 
extremely interesting, are too extensive to enter upon in 
this essay. A definite end has been kept in view — that of 
securing practical facts from which safe general conclu- 
sions could be reached. Of course many experiments 
known to be empirical have been undertaken, and the 
results noted. For example, a half-acre of grass-land 
was divided into eighteen equal parts, and eighteen dif- 
ferent substances applied; the results were curious, but 
the experiment actually proved nothing, although a great 
difference was observable in the crops of grass. More 
than one half of the experiments which we find reported 
from year to year, are of this nature. The substances 
affording the highest satisfaction have been those which 
furnished in largest quantity and at the lowest rates, the 
great fundamentals of plant-food— phosphoric acid, lime, 
potash, nitrogen. These have been obtained from bones, 
ashes, potashes, fish pommace, and nitrate of soda, prin- 
cipally. Bones have been largely dissolved im acid, and 
true phosphate and superphosphate of lime made upon 
the farm premises. Bones ground and unground have 
been dissolved in the caustic lye of ashes, also in com- 
mercial potashes, and fertilizing subtances of the most 
prompt and satisfactory character produced. I doubt if 
better crops of wheat and corn have ever been produced 
in the county, than have resulted from the use of these 
agents, upon weak lands. I think it must be conceded 
that the results of these labors go to prove that exhausted 
soils can be brought and sustained in good tilth by con- 
centrated chemical agents, at an expense considerably 
less than by the use of execrementitious manures at 
present market prices in the more densely populated 
parts of our country. In conclusion, I will briefly pre- 
sent some facts regarding a special experiment upon a 
measured acre of hill Jand, dry, and exhausted from re- 
peated croppings. It has been continued through five 
consecutive years. In the autumn of 1863 it was 
ploughed, and in the succeeding spring dressed with 500 
lbs. of pure fine bone, sown broudcast, and planted with 
corn, a handful of homemade superphosphate mixed 
with ground nitrate of soda, placed in each hill. One 
hundred and fifty-seven bushels of corn in the ear were 
taken from the field in the autumn of 1864. After the 
corn was removed, the land was ploughed and again 
dressed with 500 lbs. of a compost made up of bone- 
dust, ashes, and refuse saltpetre, and sowed down to 
winter rye. The crop was 31 bushels of nice, plump 
grain. The season of 1866 was exceedingly dry, and 
the ground became so parched that the tender grass roots 
were greatly injured. ‘lhe crop of hay was twenty- 
three hundred pounds. The next season, a top-dressing 
of 500 lbs. of compost made of bone gelatine and muck 
was given it in the spring, and a crop of hay cut weigh- 
ing forty-three hundred pounds. <A heavy aftermath 
was secured this season, which was not weighed. ‘The 
present season, the crop of hay reached two and a half 
tons, and the field appears to be in good condition for a 
fine product next year. Here we have what may be 
considered a fair experiment, which preves that without 
the use of animal excrement, a worn-out field may be 
brought to produce very generous crops—crops which 
pay a good return for the expense incurred. It proves 
that chemical unorganized agents are capable not only of 
supplying nutriment to plants for a single year, but for 
sustaining crops for a series of years. The fertilizing 
elements supplied for the five years cost a little less than 
thirty dollars. The experiment upon this field is not re- 
garded as finished, and the crops will be noted until they 
are observed to falter. 


a eae 


IMPORTANCE OF GooD SEED.— Careful attention must 
be given to the matter of selecting seed. Many of the fail- 
ures to secure crops result from the old imperfect seed 
procured from dealers. Farmers and gardeners should 
raise their own seed, and thus save most provoking dis- 
appointments and failures. Much of that in the market 
is three, five, and even ten years old. Some packages 
are so mixed as to contain seeds raised during a half-doz- 


en consecutive years. Look well to the seed you plant. 
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A Prospectus or Vou. LV. or tHe “ JourNAL,” is issued at an 
early date —five months before the volume commences — with the 
yiew of informing our numerous friends regarding our plans in 
the future, and affording them ample time to aid us in extending 
its patronage, and consequent usefulness; besides, it enables us to 
make a very generous offer to new subscribers, the nature of 
which is stated below. 

A very general desire has been expressed that the JOURNAL 
should be continued in its present form at least through another 
year; and, after much deliberation, it has been decided not to | 
make the contemplated change alluded to in the January number. 

Voiume IV. of the Journat, commencing July Ist, 1869, will 
be of the same form and size as the present volume, each num- 
It 
will be printed with new type, on the finest book-paper; and we 


ber containing not less than nine pages of reading matter. 


shall strive to make it not only the best and cheapest scientijic 
journal in the world, but the handsomest. 

The terms for the Jounnat will be the same as heretofore — 
Fifty Cents (50) per year; single numbers, Six Cents. 

The JourNnat will continue to be independent, unbiased, careful 
and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organization, is rich 
or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in any way con- 
trel its influence. 


It will continue to expose frauds, schemes, and 
speculations, which profess to originate in or grow out of progress 
in science and art. The great and growing evil of adulterations 
in articles of food, medicine, fertilizers, and substances used in 
the arts, will receive special attention, and the nature of the so- 
phistications and adulterations fully exposed. We shall present a 
large number of useful practical formule, recipes, and scientific 
suggestions, which alone will be worth many times the price of the 


publication. 


TO PHYSICIANS, 


it will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 


informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new discoy- 
eries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or processes 


connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS, 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording information 
and instruction upon all matters relating to the manufacture and 


dispensing of medicines, and those other substances and agents 
produced or vended by them. 


TO FARMERS, 

It will impart information upon the important subjects of the | 

chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and noha preparing | 
fertilizing agents. 

TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 

TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, | 


Aut intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Boston | 
Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruction of | 


the highest importance and usefulness. 


The JourNAL has, at the present time, a large army of friends, and 


these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. Our patrons | 
know how instructive and useful it has been in the past: we assure 
them it will be even better in the future. Cannot each one send us 
a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. IV.? 

We make this generous offer to new subscribers: All those who | 
subscribe, and send us jifty cents in advance, will receive the | 
They will receive the whole of | 
Vol. IV., and all the numbers of Vol. III. which are issued after the 


date of their subscription. Subscribe early, and thus obtain as a 


remaining numbers of Vol. III. 


gratuity, nearly half of Vol. IIT. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


' detrimental to health. 


Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 


BOSTON, MARCH 1, 1869. 


(> Any one sending us the names of three new subscribers, with 
advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal free for one year. 
For five new subscribers we will send the Petite Microscope ; for twenty- 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of “‘Stéckhardt’s 
Chemistry for Students,”’ the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred new subscribers we will send a complete set of chem- 
icals, together with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, etc., suita- 
ble for performing experiments in Stéckhardt’s Chemistry. 

(> Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

(> Physicians, students, clerks in drug-stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 

(> Correspondents are particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with-their Town and State; and, in case of change of 
residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of their 
papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one also. 

(&}~ Subscribers who are physicians, dentists, or apothecaries, 
will confer a favor by informing us of their profession, as we wish to 
know accurately the amount of our medical subscription list. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL, 


We are unable to supply complete files of either Vol- 
ume I. or Il. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally 
issued bi-monthly), Nos. 1 and 2 (July and August, 1866) 
are now out of print. Of Volume II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 
3, and 12 (July and September, 1867, and June, 1868) are 
also out.of print. Of the remaining numbers we have a 
few copies left, which we will forward to our friends at 
the following prices: Volume I., four numbers, twenty- 
We 
have on hand a few complete files of Volume IIL., as far 


five cents; Volume II., nine numbors, fifty cents. 


as published. These we will send as ordered, at the rate 
of six cents per single copy; six copies for twenty-five 
> 


cents. 
te 


ABOUT AIR FURNACES. J 


In the last number of the Journal, some observations " 


were made regarding stoves; we purpose in this, to con- 
sider briefly the character of the furnaces in common use. 

As a source of household warmth, air furnaces are very 
generally used in all the better class of dwellings, and 
we presume many families in which the Journal is read, 
are dependent upon this method of seturing warmth. 
A large amount of ingenuity has been expended by in- 
ventors in constructing air furnaces, and almost every 
year a dozen new devices are thrust before the public, 
and their merits set forth in extravagant language. 
Upon a careful consideration, or examination, of the va- 
rious patented devices for warming dwellings by heated 
air, the conclusion is reached, that but few essential im- 
provements have been made in the apparatus, for a 


dozen years. Complexity of construction is no more 


| desirable in air furnaces, than parlor stoves; and invent- 


| ors have yet to learn the important truth, that the man 


who strips complicated machinery of its useless and in- 


terfering appendages, and brings the simple out of the 


‘complex, is the most highly honored, and reaps the 


richest rewards. 

Air furnaces are very convenient, but they are also 
sometimes productive of much discomfort, and may be 
Overheating is a source of dan- 


ger, or an evil connected with furnaces, which is, per- 


| haps, the most prominent, and one most diflicult to 


remedy. Nine tenths of the houses in which they are 
used, are kept at a temperature much too elevated for 
either health or comfort. This is epecially true in the 
autumn and spring months, when the outside atmos- 
phere is above the freezing point. The difficulty is to 
regulate the heat. Housekeepers find they consume 
nearly, or quite as much fuel in moderate weather, as_ 


they do in extreme cold; and they cannot avoid this, as 


rad 
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any important diminution in the amount supplied to 
the furnace, interferes with its regular working, and 
the fire dies away, or is extinguished, provokingly often. 
The difficulty of too much heat can be only in part 
remedied, and this not so much by interfering with the 
: fire, as by regulating the flow of cool air from outside, 
through the furnace. <A capacious air-conductor is indis- 
pensable in connection with furnaces. It should be 
double the size actually needed in cold weather, and the 
cut-off, or valve, should be within easy reach, so that it 
can be opened or closed, as the temperature rises or falls 


outside. A full volume of sweet, pure air, should flow 
into the dwelling in moderate weather; a volume so 
great that it will not become unduly heated by contact 
with the radiating surfaces of the furnace. T'wo cubic 


feet of air at the temperature of 50° F. contains but little 

- more oxygen, or Vitalizing power, than a single foot at 
the temperature of zero. One foot flowing through in 
January, is, therefore, equal to two feet in March or 
April. 

The evaporation of large quantities of water in fur- 
naces, is not advantageous or desirable. The normal 
moisture of the air itself is fully sufficient for health or 
comfort. If furnaces are properly constructed and man- 
aged, evaporating pans holding water should never be 
placed inside of them. The prevailing idea of the 

healthfulness or necessity of evaporating water in rooms, 
by means of stoves or furnaces, is founded in error, and 


is a practice that should be abandoned. 


The escape of the gaseous products of combustion 
through the joints, cracks, and probably through the cast- 
iron itself, is an evil of prodigious magnitude. Chemical 
tests applied to the air of rooms heated by furnaces, 
prove sulphurous acid and carbonic acid to be almost 
constantly present in a majority of dwellings. In this 
direction one of the greatest objections to furnaces is 
found; and it is an evil which urgently demands atten- 
tion. The utmost care should be bestowed by mann- 
facturers upon their construction; the fewest joints 
allowed, and these well luted with indestructible ce- 
ment. A cement made of asbestos, which no amount of 
heat can decompose or change, must be employed. No 
damper should ever be placed in the flue; it is one of the 
most dangerous appendages which can be attached to the 
apparatus. If by accident it becomes partly or wholly 
closed in the night-time (and we have known strong 
gusts of wind to turn them), death, or permanent injury 
may result to a whole household. In one instance, the 
father and mother of a family, in our own neighborhood, 
were found dead in their beds, having died from as- 
phyxia, caused by gases proceeding from a furnace with 
a closed damper, in the cellar. 

How iron can be made impermeable to gases, is a 
problem difficult to solve. 
gron is free from the liability, then we must insist upon 


If, as is alleged, wrought 


manufacturers rejecting the use of cast-iron in every part 
of their work. 


Portable furnaces, or those constructed wholly of 
metal, are in common use, and we have found in quite a 
number of instances, that they were used without air 
conductors; the warm air flowing into the rooms being 
supplied from the cellar. Aside from the manifest un- 
healthfulness of breathing the often impure air from that 
locality, how untidy is this practice! The dust and ashes 
inseparable from furnaces, are taken up with the heated 
air, and diffused through the rooms, greatly to the injury 
of furniture and lungs. No furnace should ever be used 
which does not obtain its air current from outside the 


dwelling. There is commendable caution in taking 


down furnaces the latter part of the winter, and remov- 
ing all accumulations of ashes and cinders, that there 
may be no obstructions to draft during the mild weather 
of the spring months. Ascensional currents of warm 
gases passing through flues, move very slow during the 
still, damp days in March and April, and if slight im- 
pediments to their flow are permitted in their proper 
channels, they escape into the dwelling. The law of 
gaseous diffusion is not only a curious, but an inflexible 
law. Poisonous gases escaping into a cellar or basement, 
are just as dangerous as if they flowed directly into the 
parlor. When free, they move in all directions, down- 
wards as well as upwards; and no partitions, or walls, 
such as are found in dwellings, offer the slightest impedi- 
ment to their diffusion. Therefore, the grave error must 
not prevail, that gases escaping into the cellar can do no 
harm. Equally as great care must be exercised in 
regard to stoves and furnaces in remote quarters, as in 
those used in rooms constantly occupied. 

There are many other points connected with furnaces 
and their management, to which we would like to call 
attention, but these remarks are already sufficiently ex- 
tended. The points brought to notice, are such as all 
will do well to heed, as thereby much suffering and 
many evils may be avoided. 


—= 1 = 
SAFETY LAMPS. 


Extracts from newspapers and advertisements relating 
to so-called “safety lamps,” for burning cheap kerosene 
or benzine, have been frequently sent to us, with the 
request that we would express an opinion regarding 
them. We remark, in brief, that no lamp can be con- 
structed in which these highly inflammable liquids may 
be used with safety. The ‘‘escape-valves” and “side- 
tubes” usually employed are of no service whatever in 
connection with lamps. They do not in the slightest 
degree insure safety. Benzine is dangerous to harbor in 
families. More deaths are caused by breaking lamps than 
by explosions. Very few lamps really explode. Men, 
women, and children are burned to death by spilling the 
liquid upon the clothing, or upsetting lamps or cans; 
and most of the explosions reported are accidents of this 
nature. Exemption from danger is secured only by 
preventing inflammable liquids from entering the dwell- 
ing—not by the use of “safety lamps” or vessels for 
holding the liquids. Have nothing to do with these 
devices. Purchase and use only good kerosene oil, of 
legal standard, and you are safe. 


—e re 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


A friend: intimately connected with the working of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, informs us that the insu- 
lation is growing more perfect from month to month, 
and that the first, laid four years since, leaks less than 
the last one. The loss, at the present time, does not 
reach half of one per cent upon both cables. This is 
surprising, and very encouraging to the owners of the 
line. The extreme cold of the deep sea basin, in which 
the wires repose, is favorable to the retention of the 
electrical impulses in the channel provided for them. 
The time consumed in charging and discharging the 
conductors is a bar to rapid communication; but this is 
to be overcome by new methods of insulation. A device 
has recently been brought forward which promises to 
fully remove this obstacle, and thus enable submarine 
cables to perform double the work in the same length of 
time. The success of deep sea cables is now fully 
assured, and we may look for a large increase in the 
number during the next quarter of a century. 


DESTRUCTION OF TREES BY STREET-GAS. 

Many a city and town has had to deplore the loss of 
fine shade-trees, by carburetted hydrogen gas coming in 
contact with their roots, and poisoning them by being ab- 
sorbed. There is a strange instinct in the roots of plants 
or trees. As if they had eye# to see, they bend and 
stretch in the direction from which they can derive 
nutriment; and, wherever they can have free and easy 
access to the soil, and find food, there the number and 
thickness of the filaments are augmented. If we plant 
a tree in hard, unyielding soil, it will struggle most 
wonderfully to sustain itself, by pushing its roots through 
the packed earth. 
trench is dug ten or even twenty feet from the tree, 


If, under these circumstances, a 


filling back the loosened earth again into it, the roots 
appear to be cognizant of the fact, and commence 4 
struggle with the impacted soil, to reach the trench; and 
this fact explains how it is that the roots of trees are 
destroyed by gas. The trees upon the sides of streets 
are placed in hard soil; and when the trench is dug for 
the gas-pipes, and the earth returned, the roots in- 
stinctively push for the trench as a point of relief, or 
where food can be more easily secured. We have seen 
gas-pipes, after having lain for several years, perfectly 
covered with a network of roots proceeding from the 
neighboring trees. Now, if there is the slightest leak in 
the line of pipe, the gas moves in the direction of least 
resistance, and that is along the trench in which is 
placed the pipe; hence, the tender spongioles are pre- 
sented with strange and poisonous food, the gas is 
absorbed, and the tree dies. 

We can hardly suggest a remedy for this great evil. 
It may be well to compel gas companies to cover their 
pipes, in the vicinity of trees, with a thick coating of 
cement, or plank the walls of the trench, so as to prevent 
the tree-roots from passing through. The loss of fine 
shade-trees in cities and towns is almost irreparable; and 
every practicable method should be adopted to prevent it. 


—= 


THE LIQUORS WE DRINK. 


The recent disclosures, in New York, regarding the 
character of the alcoholic liquors sold in the city, al- 
though somewhat sensational, are, nevertheless, worthy 
of serious attention. Every practical chemist, who has 
taken the trouble to investigate, has a clear understand- 
ing of the abominable character of the liquors retailed at 
shops and bars. We have known, for several years, that 
the liquors retailed at fashionable hotels and what are 
known as “ first-class” bars, were greatly attenuated and 
mixed. It may not be, in all cases, that the proprietors 
or their agents adulterate; for the purchases they make 
of “first-class” dealers are ‘“‘demoralized” to a fearful 
extent by both producers and importers. The Susil oil, 
found almost universally in brandies vended at fashion- 
able hotels and drinking-saloons, results from the ad- 
mixture of cheap whiskey with the brandy. The flavor, 
or bouguet, of true old brandy is so pervasive, or persist- 
ent, we have found, by experiment, that seventy per cent 
of low grade whiskey may be mixed with it, and no one 
can detect the fraud by taste or smell. Brandy, before 
being placed in decanters for retailing by dealers, is 
often subjected to at least two processes, which are not 
regarded as exactly fraudulent or reprehensible. The 
first is to add whiskey and sugar, and then water, to 
bring the proof down to the lowest safe point. The 
object of liquor drinking by the imbiber being to please 
the sense of taste and secure alcoholic exhilaration, the 
vender feels justified in securing these ends at the lowest 
possible cost to himself. If no positive or active poisons 
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are used to reach these results, no harm is done, and his 
pockets are filled more rapidly. Cheap whiskey intoxi- 
cates as well as dear brandy; and if sugar and a small 
amount of brandy-flavor cover the taste and satisfy the 
palate, why not furnish the mixture? This is the rea- 
soning, or excuse, if conscience is ever aroused. A mixt- 
ure of two parts of cheap, factitious, home-made gin with 
one of the true ‘“ Hollands,” forms a liquor, worthy a 
place at the most aristocratic bar, and plenty of genteel 
customers are found to pay t.venty-five cents a glass for 
it. If it has an “odd” taste, it must be good, as it is 
Whiskey at first- 


class bars is generally a very fair article; the proof, how- 


dispensed by a most reputable dealer. 


ever, is usually below standard, not rising higher, than 
30 or 35 per cent alcohol, when it should be 45 or 50 per 
cent. The wines—what of them? As a class, they are 
worse than other liquors, no matter how costly they 
We 


recently examined a bottle of champagne, taken from 


may be, or who is reputed to have made them. 


the hands of the importer, with a name upon the label 
which has the highest repute in this city, and it was found 
to be factitious and poisonous. The whole business of 
manufacturing and vending wines and liquors, both in 
Europe and this country, is sadly demoralized; and the 
more generally this fact is understood, the better it will 
'be for community. Our young men and our old men- 
who are in the habit of patronizing first-class bars, should 
understand that they fare but little better, as regards the 
character of the liquors they drink, than if they drank at 
the bars of low groggeries or dance cellars. In another 
column we present formule by which liquors are man- 


ufactured. 
—_—— > 


A FEW THINGS THAT ARE TO BE, 

Before the imprint of the Journal bears the date of 
1900, science and art will have so advanced as to have 
effected complete revolutions in many of the industrial 
processes and methods of securing health, comfort, and 
convenience te the human race. 

Vast gas-manufactories will be found in all the great 
cities and towns, in which the invisible agent will be 
manufactured solely for the purpose of cooking the food 
and warming the dwellings of the inhabitants. These 
works will be independent of those established for mak- 
ing illuminating gas. It will not be necessary to purify 
the fuel gas so fully, and it will, in most places, be made 
from wood. The cost will be so low, and the con- 
veniences so great, other kinds of fuel will, in a large 
measure, be dispensed with. No ashes, no smoke, no 
At that 


time, the air, the earth, and the sea will be full of con- 


dust — what a glorious realization this will be! 


ducting wires, and electric currents will flow constantly 
in every direction. A new order of things will prevail 
in our post-offices. The click of the telegraph instru- 
ment will be heard, instead of the snap of the lock which 
eloses up the wide mouths of the mail-bags. The small 
sum of ten cents (perhaps less) will place correspondents 
in instant communication with each other, no matter 
Although the in- 
dustrial arts will have enormously increased, less steam- 


how widely they may be separated. 


power will be employed. Electrical, or some other of 
the hidden forces of nature will be harnessed to the 
primary moving wheels of the great manufacturing 
establishments, and smoke and vapor will no longer 
mark their location to the’ distant traveller. 

The sick will not be required to swallow disgusting 
doses of medicine. Remedies will be administered 
through other avenues than the stomach. Chemistry 
will have eliminated the vital, active principles from all 
curative agents; and, through the cellular subcutaneous 


. 


coverings, and by other at present closed doors of access, 
the influence of therapeutic agents will be brought to 
bear directly upon diseased parts. Light will be let in 
upon nearly all the organs of the body, so that the 
physician can observe the extent and nature of disease, 
and no longer be compelled to diagnose in the dark. 

The publishers of this and other journals will perhaps 
be able to issue simultaneous editions in all the great 
central cities of the country. A knowledge of practical 
science will be more generally diffused among the peo- 
ple, elevating and improving the masses, and conse- 
quently rendering them happier, healthier, and better 
fitted for the duties and responsibilities of life. 


$< t 


KEROSENE. —It is gratifying to notice the waking up 
of cities and towns to the importance of enforcing the 
laws relating to the sale of dangerous burning-fluids. In 
New York, most efficient measures have been taken by 
the Board of Health, to prevent the sale of naphtha 
or liquids inflammable at a point below 110° F. Provi- 
ence, R.I., two years since, promptly acted in the mat- 
ter, and not a gallon of adulterated kerosene can be pur- 
chased there, and not the slightest accident has ever 
occurred in that city. Let the good work go on. We 
can stop all so-called kerosene accidents by the simple 
performance of duty. In Massachusetts, upon the peti- 
tion of six citizens of any town, the selectmen are 
required to appoint a competent inspector of all burning- 
oils offered for sale. 


—— 


BOOK NOTICES. 
THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF PHYSICS. 


The Cambridge Course of Physics consists of a series 
of text-books for schools, embracing a treatise on Chem- 
istry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, etc., by two well- 
known and highly accomplished teachers in the High 
School at Cambridge, Mass.,— Messrs. W. J. Rolfe and 
J. A. Gillet. 
and find them to be compiled with great accuracy and 


We have carefully examined these books, 


care; and the arrangement of topics and the general 
style is admirable. The pleasing perspicuity and com- 
mendable exactness with which the elementary principles 
and facts of the physical sciences are presented in these 
treatises, are in marked contrast with a number of text- 
books which have somehow found their way into many 
of our schools. The series has appeared none too soon; 
and the attention of educators and those who have the 
supervision of our educational institutions should be at 
once directed to a class of text-books in which are found 
but few errors and blunders, and which present the 
results of the most recent research and experimental | 
inquiries in a manner easily to be understood by youthful 
minds. The clearness of the type, and the elegance of 
the numerous cuts scattered through the books, can 
hardly be surpassed. Messrs. Woolworth, Ainsworth & 

Co., Boston, are the publishers. 

A Conspectus OF THE MEDICAL Sciences: Comprising Manuals of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Surgery, etc., 
for the use of Students. By Henry Harrsnorn, A.M., M.D. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1869. 

This volume may be regarded as presenting a combina- 
tion or association of somewhat brief manuals or hand- 
It is 
intended to aid students during the months of their 


books of the medical and collateral sciences. 


attendance upon the courses of medical lectures, and 
furnish a book of ready reference to those engaged in the 
active duties of the profession. It gives, in a brief form 
and clear,manner, the indispensable elements of a course 


of medical study, as taught in colleges, and very prop- 


erly, we think, excludes individual opinions and unsettled | 


theories. The work is a useful one, and appears to be 
compiled with great care, and arranged in the most 
judicious manner. 


MarTeriA MEDICA FoR THE Use or Srupents. By Joun B. Bwpie, 
M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. Third edition, enlarged, with Illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1868. 

Prof. Biddle has found it necessary to issue a third 
edition of his ‘“‘ Materia Medica,” in which many addi- 
tions and improvements are made. The new remedial 
agents are introduced, and their dose, therapeutic action, 
etc., given. Among the agents regarded as new, are 
Calabar bean, woorara, mate, the sulphites and hypo- 
sulphites, carbolic acid, iodide of ammonium, iodoform, 
etc., etc. Most of these will be regarded as old by the 
readers of the Journal, as we long since called attention 
tothem. The work contains much not found in Wood 
and Bache’s Dispensatory, or other of the special treatises 
upon materia medica. 

THE PuysictAn’s Damy Pocket Recorp: Comprising a Visiting-List, 


pene useful Tables, ete. By 8. W. Burter,M.D. Philadelphia. 
69. 


We should have noticed Dr. Butler’s most excellent 
and convenient Pocket Record-Book for Physicians at an 
earlier date; but it was mislaid, and thus escaped observa- 
tion. We can hardly conceive of any thing more useful 
for medical men than this little book. Beside the blank 
portion for daily records, it contains a list of new rem- 
edies, antidotes for poisons, urine tests, table of propor- 
tional quantities, etc., etc. Although a portion of the 
year has passed, it will still be found worth more to the 
physician than the cost. It can be procured at the office 
of the Medical and Surgical Reporter, Philadelphia. 


Medicine wand Pharmacy. 


TREATMENT OF PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


The London Lancet has recently contained a series of 


articles of a very interesting and important character, 
upon the above subject, by Dr. Chas. J. B. Williams and 
Dr. T. Williams. 
sents the summing up or the results of the observations 
There is 


The last of the series of papers pre- 


and experiments of the distinguished authors. 
so much that is practical and instructive in the paper, we 
are led to present to the readers of the Journal some 


brief extracts worthy of special attention. The author 


says:— 
“On taking a retrospect of an experience of forty 
years in the treatment of pulmonary consumption, I can 
trace a remarkable improvement in its success, as judged 
by the results. During the first ten years of that period, 
the beneficial effects of the treatment were very limited, 
being chiefly confined to incipient cases, and to those 
who were able, at an early stage and for long continuance, 
to resort to more favorable climates, such as can be 
obtained by voyages to Australia or India. My general 
recollection of the histories of the developed disease at 
that time is that of distressing tragedies, in which no 
means used seemed to have any power to arrest the 
malady. The tardative and palliative treatment em- 
ployed was little satisfactory; and life was rarely pro- 
longed beyond the duration of two years, assigned by 


| Laennec and Louis as the ordinary limit of the life of 


the consumptive. 

“In the next period of ten years (from 1838 to 1843) a 
marked improvement took place in the results of treat- 
ment, apparently in connection with the habitual use of 


‘mild alterative tonics, as they might be termed, particu- 


larly iodide of potassium with sarsaparilla or other 
vegetable tonic. 
with liquor potassze or an alkaline carbonate; but the 
lowering effect of the alkali led to the substitution of a 
mineral acid, generally the nitric; and a combination of 
this description (iodide of potassium, two grains; dilute 
nitric acid, fifteen drops; tincture of hops, and compound 
fluid extract of sarsaparilla, of each one drachm; with 
an ounce of water or an infusion of orange-peel) became 


These were first given in conjunction ~ 
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the favorite prescription, until it was superseded by 
something which was more efficacious. Several of the 


-earlier of the cases recorded were treated in this way, 


and with improved results in respect of the general 
health of the patients, and diminution of the cough and 
expectoration.” 

EFFICACY OF COD-LIVER OIL. 

Dr. Williams’s views regarding the eflicacy of cod- 
liver oil in pulmonary consumption, correspond with 
those of all careful and observing physicians in this 
country. So far from the oil being ‘out of fashion” 
here, there has never been a time when its usefulness 
was more generally recognized, or when it was more 
largely prescribed by physicians. It is the sheet-anchor 
of hope in thousands of cases :— 

“Tt was in the latter half of this period, that chemists 


began to produce cod-liver oil of sufficient purity and 
freshness to be fit for the human stomach; and I have ro 


hesitancy in stating my conviction that this agent has | 


done more for the consumptive than all other means put 
together. And so far is this remedy from having ‘had 
its day, and gone out of fashion,’ that, in my experience, 
its usefulness and efficacy have gone on increasing in 
proportion to the greater facilities for obtaining it In a 
pure state, and to the improvements in the manner of 
administering it, in combination with various tonics, and 
in connection with certain rules of diet and regimen. 
Many of the cases narrated in the preceding papers are 
striking proofs of the efficacy of this remedy, not only in 
the general results of cure or prolongation of life, but 
also in detached passages of the abridged histories, in 
which improvement or deterioration in the symptoms 


corresponded respectively with the regular use of the 


oil, or its discontinuance.” 


BEST METHOD OF TREATMENT. 


“Tn conclusion, I will endeavor to give a brief general 
view of the treatment which I have commonly adopted. 
As we have been led to conclude that consumption is 
essentially a disease of degeneration and decay, so it may 


‘be inferred that the treatment, for the most part, should 


be of a sustaining and invigorating character. Not only 
the most nutritious food, aided by a judicious use of 


_ stimulants and of medical tonics, but pure air, with such 


varied and moderate exercise in it as the strength will 
bear, and the enlivening influence of bright sunshine and 
agreeable scenery and cheerful society, are among the 
means best suited to restore the defective functions and 


structures of frames prone to decay. 


“Tn former years, in this country (as still in many 
places abroad), the antiphlogistic and starving plan was 
carried on too long and too far; but it appears to me 
that there is now a tendency too much to the opposite 
extreme, so that consumption is treated too exclusively 
with tonics, stimulants, and full diet. I quite admit that 
this is the better extreme of the two; and it may fairly 
be stated that the sooner and the more constantly pa- 
tients can be treated on this plan, the better. But, in 
case of active inflammation, continued heat of skin, 


hard, racking cough (dry, or with viscid and tinged 


expectoration), much pain or soreness of the chest or 
side, it answers well to withhold or withdraw the 
stronger stimulants and tonics, and for a time—it may 
be a few days only —to substitute cooling and soothing 
remedies, with moist epithems or counter-irritants on the 
chest, and, more rarely, local depletion. But this disci- 


pline, which is exceptional, should as soon as possible 


be replaced by what may be called the regular treatment 
by cod-liver oil and tonics, and a more generous diet. 
The transition need not be abrupt. So far as regards 


_cod-liver oil, and the mild acid tonics, with which I 


generally combine it, the change may be made long 
before the inflammatory complication has subsided. A 
dose of these may be given after the morning, and per- 
haps after the midday meal, whilst still the saline is 
taken in the evening and night, and whilst blisters or 
other counter-irritants are in full operation. 

**So soon as the nocturnal heat of skin subsides, and 
the cough becomes less urgent, and the urine more free, 
the salines may be replaced by a mere cough linctus, if 
that be needed; the counter-irritation moderated, and 
the tonic, given with the oil, gradually strengthened by 


the addition of salicine, quinine, or iron. These two 


last tonics are of great use where they are well borne, as 
their influence in strengthening the muscular system and 
improving the condition of the blood is greater than that 
of any other drug; but their use requires much discre- 
tion and watchfulness, for they often increase the linger- 
ing or intercurrent inflammations, with their attendant 
pain, constriction, cough, and viscid expectoration; and 
not unfrequently they derange the functions of the stom- 
ach and bowels. It therefore often happens, where the 
patient cannot be seen frequently, that it is safer to be 
content with a milder tonic — such as calumba, cascarilla, 
or ehiretta—which may be continued for weeks and 
months together, in conjunction with the oil, than to 
give those that are more powerful, but which, by 
occasional disturbances, may prevent the continuance 
of the remedy. 

“But the great remedy, more essential and more 
effectual than any other, is the cod-liver oil; and we 
may well bestow a little consideration on the mode of 
using it to the best advantage. 

“Tt is now pretty generally admitted by the profession, 
that the pure, pale oil, simply extracted from the fresh, 
healthy livers of the fish, is that most stitable for the 
majority of patients, as being less unpalatable and at 
least as efficacious as the impure kinds. Since I first 
recommended this pure oil (London Journal of Medicine, 
January, 1849), it has been so extensively prepared and 
used, that it is now one of the most important articles in 
the materia medica; and the universality of its introduc- 
tion is a strong proof of its claim to public favor. 


“On the mode of operation of the oil, and on the best 
methods of administering it, I have little to add to what 
I published twelve years ago (‘ Principles of Medicine,’ 
3d ed., p. 487).. To that I must refer for details that 
would be too long for quotation here; but I may give the 
following brief summary of my opinions and experience 
on the subject. 

‘“‘ Cod-liver oil, when taken into the system in sufficient 
quantities, and for a sufficient length of time, acts asa 
nutriment, not only ad#ing to the fat of the body, but 
also promoting the healthy growth of other tissues, and, 
in some way, as an alterative, counteracting the morbid 
tendency to the proliferation of the decaying cells of 
pus, tubercle, and kindred cacoplastic and aplastic 
matters. 

“That its efficacy depends much on its being absorbed 
freely into the blood, and through the circulation per- 
vading all parts of the body, and thus reaching to the 
very seat of morbid deposits and formations. 

“That the more fluid part of cod-liver oil surpasses all 
other oils and fats in the facility with which it forms 
emulsions, which are tolerated by the stomach and 
readily absorbed into the blood, without causing the 
nausea and bilious derangements that commonly result 
from an excess of fat food. This peculiarity may depend 
on the biliary and other matters contained in the oil, 
which in other instances of disease is found to act 
beneficially on the liver and other secreting organs. 


“That the best time for the administration of the oil 
is immediately after, or, to those who prefer it, at or 
before a solid meal, with the constituents of which the 
oil becomes so intimately blended that it forms a part of 
the chymous mass, and is less likely to rise by eructation 
than when the oil is taken into an empty stomach. 
From this chymous mass, the oil, being absorbed through 
the lacteals with the chyle, is less apt to disorder the 
liver than if absorbed through the veins of an empty 
stomach, 

“That, as the use of the oil should be continued for a 
long time, — perhaps for months, or even years, — it is of 
great importance to conciliate the palate and stomach 
by giving it in a vehicle that will disguise its flavor and 
strengthen the stomach to bear it. For this purpose, an 
aromatic bitter, such as the compound infusion of orange- 
peel, acidulated with mineral acid, both to help to cover 
the taste of the oil and also to suit the stomach, which 
should be duly supplied with acid during digestion, 
generally answers well. Syrup may be added, according 
to the taste of the patient; or, still better, some bitter 
tincture, such as calumba, cascarilla, or quinine, in every 
case where it is desirable to improve appetite and tone. 
In cases of peculiar weakness of stomach, with tendency 
to retching or nausea, strychnia, in a dose of from 1-32d 
to 1-24th of a grain, proves a most valuable adjunct to 
the vehicle. By its means, I frequently overcome the 


fastidiousness of stomach arising from debility, hysteria, 
or indulgence in alcoholic liquors. Salicine is another 
efficacious alternative of the kind. Lither of these, 
although a powerful tonic, has none of the heating prop- 
erties of quinine or iron. When the strong bitter taste 
is objected to, a pill, containing extract of hop or cham- 
omile, or salicine, or quinine, may be taken after or 
before the oil and its vehicle. 

“The bulk of the whole dose of oil and its vehicle 
should be small, so that it may be swallowed at a single 
draught; therefore the vehicle should not exceed a table- 
spoonful, with, at first, a teaspoonful of oil, to be gradu- 
ally increased to a tablespoonful. The dose of oil should 
rarely exceed a tablespoonful twice or thrice daily ; when 
a larger amount is taken at a time, generally either it 
deranges the stomach or liver, or some of it passes 
unabsorbed by the bowels. 

“The acid may be varied, according to circumstances. 
The nitric generally suits best in inflammatory cases and 
those attended with much lithic deposit in the urine; but 
its tendency to injure the teeth is an objection to its long 
continuance. The sulphuric is more eligible where 
there is liability to hemoptysis, profuse sweats, or 
diarrhea. But, in most cases, and for long continuance, 
I have found reason to prefer the diluted phosphoric 
acid, which may be termed the most physiological of 
the acids, tending to derange the chemistry of the body 
less than the others. 

“With some individuals the oil agrees so well, and so 
much improves their digestive powers, that they require 
few or no restrictions in dieta but this is not the case 
with the majority. The richness of the oil does prove 
more or less a trial, sooner or later, to most persons ; 
and, to diminish this trial as much as possible, it ob- 
viously becomes proper to omit or reduce all other rich 
and greasy articles of food. All pastry, fat meats, rich 
stuffings, and the like, should be avoided, and great 
moderation be observed in the use of butter, cream, and 
very sweet things. Even new milk in any quantity is 
not generally borne well during a course of oil; and 
many find malt liquor too heavy, increasing the tendency 
to bilious attacks. A plain, nutritious diet of bread, 
fresh meat, poultry, game, with a fair proportion of 
vegetables, and a little fruit, and only a moderate quan- 
tity of liquid at the earlier meals, commonly agrees best, 
and facilitates the continued exhibition of the oil in 
doses sufficient to produce its salutary influence in the 
system. 

“Such are the directions which have proved most 
effectual in the administration of a remedy which may 
truly be said to have so much altered the prospects of 
the consumptive as to give hope of cure in not a few, 
and of much prolonged life in by far the greater number. 
But, to induce patients to follow these directions, and to 
overcome their aversion to a remedy that the prejudices 
of some represent as disgusting, and the experience of 
many may find trying to continue for so long, the prae- 
titioner will often find it necessary to use all his powers 
of argument and persuasion.” 


HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA WITH COD-LIVER 
OIL. 


We are pleased to find these distinguished physicians 
have had their attention directed to the hypophosphite 
salts in connection with the oil. We have, as our readers 
are aware, been led to combine the salts with the oil, in 
a form convenient for use, and also have called the 
We did 
not know, until Dr. Williams’s article appeared, that any 


attention of medical men to the combination. 


one on the other side of the water had suggested the 


remedy. We think it will be found of much service: — 


“The hypophosphites of soda and lime, so strongly 
recommended by Dr. Churchill, of Paris, have in my 
hands proved decidedly beneficial in certain cases. They 
have been tried by Drs. Quain and Cotton, at the Bromp- 
ton Hospital, with only negative results; but, having met 
with several patients who distinctly ascribed their im- 
provement to Dr. Churchill’s treatment, I have thought 
it right to try them myself, both as a substitute for the 
oil, and in addition toit. . . . . . It has happened 
to me, in several cases, that a patient has long been 
taking the oil, and, after having derived great benefit 
from 1t, halts in his improvement, or even loses ground; 
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and then the addition of the hypophosphite has been 


followed by a marked change for the better. Flesh and | 
strength have been gained, and the chest symptoms have | 


been more or less improved. In my mixture 
of the hypophosphite with phosphoric acid, I presume 


the hypophosphorus acid is set free, and is the active | 


agent in the compound. How it acts is quite uncertain. 
I cannot say that I quite agree with Dr. Churchill’s views 
on the subject, even if I understand them. These hypo- 
phosphites seem to increase the failing powers of respira- 
tion and circulation. Can this be by increasing the 
affinity of the blood for oxygen, so that it can attract it 
and maintain the blood changes, even under the in- 
creased difficulties and obstruction produced by disease?” 


REMEDIES BY INHALATION. 


“In connection with this subject, I must notice reme- 
dies administered by inhalation, which are really useful 
in certain cases—chiefly those in which the larynx and 
trachea are much affected, and in those attended with 
convulsive cough or offensive expectoration. I have 
generally found the use of inhaling instruments fatiguing 
and unnecessary. <A quart-jug of hot water, with a 
napkin from over the nose down to and around the jug, 
to confine the steam, is all that is needed. ‘To the hot 
water is added the drug to be inhaled; and creosote or 
carbolic acid, iodine, chloroform, oil of turpentine, and 
juice or extract of hemlock, are the articles which I have 
found most beneficial. A few drops of one or of several 
of these combined, being put into the hot water, the 
inhalation is practised through both mouth and nostrils 
without restraint or difficulty, and may be continued for 
five or ten minutes every night, and, if need be, repeated 
once or twice in the day. Although the chief operation 
of this medicated vapor is on the guttural and bronchial 
surface, yet a portion penetrates into the lungs, and is 
absorbed into the system ; for iodine and oil of turpentine 
can be detected in the urine within a few minutes of the 
inhalation being made. Still, although proving very 
serviceable in certain cases, I cannot rank inhalation 
higher than as a subordinate remedy in the treatment of 
consumption. I may add, that the practice of painting 
the chest with the tincture of iodine every night, as a 
gentle counter-irritant, is not without a certain influence 
in the way of inhalation; for a portion of the iodine 
evaporates, and slightly impregnates the air around the 
patient, and this atmosphere of iodine may not be without 
its influence for good.” 


CHANGE OF AIR AND CLIMATE. 


“Of far more importance in the treatment of consump- 
tion is change of air and climate. It is of the greatest 
consequence to the phthisical invalid that he should 
breathe as pure an air as possible, and that the influence 
of this pure air on the blood and on the body should be 
increased by such gentle and varied exercise in it as his 
strength and condition of his organs will permit. This 
is the great object of our sending him to a warm climate 
in the winter, and to a high and dry locality in the sum- 
mer, that he may be as much as possible in the open air, 
with its exhilarating, vivifying accessories of light, 
purity, and freshness, without the chilling operation of 
cold and wet in the winter, and the enervating and 
exhausting influence of oppressive heat in summer. I 
cannot in this place pursue this important subject into 
the details of its application to the different forms and 
stages of disease, and the varieties of air and climate 
most suitable for them; but I may refer you to my son’s 
little work on climate* for concise information on these 
points. I would only add further, in conclusion, that 
several of the most successful cases which have been 
recorded in these papers are illustrations of the great 
benefits to be derived from well-directed voyages and 
change of climate, in addition to the treatment which 
has been surmised in the present pages. 

“In conclusion, I trust that the preceding papers have 
proved what I stated at the commencement— that, pow- 
erless as medicine is in the overwhelming of rapid types 
of pulmonary consumption, it has yet considerable in- 
fluence over the milder forms; and that, under careful 
treatment, life may be prolonged for many years in com fort 
and usefulness, and, in not very few cases, the disease is so 
permanently arrested that it may be called cuRED. 


*“ The Climate of the South of France, and its Varieties most 
suitable for Invalids.” By Charles Theodore Williams, M.B.: 
Oxon, 1867. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


WITH 
ypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


COMBINED. 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen in various 
parts of the country led us about a year since to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oi 
Salts for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for the relief of 
The idea was 


and the Hypophosphites 
which the two classes of agents, used separately, haye been so long in repute. 
that the asgpciation of the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric 
element of the salts to support and invigorate, in conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, 
would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues and arresting 
the disease. 
to be correct, and it is believed that the Oil and Salts so rich in the phosphorous element 
are capable in association of accomplishing, as curative agents, what neither can accomplish 


In the use of the combination during.the past year these views have been found 


separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant 
symptoms of pulmonary disease, appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly 
by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites Combined, than by any other known 
remedy. We hope extensive and carefully observed trials will be made of this combination, and 


the results made known through the medical press of the country. 


The taste of the Oil is rendered more pleasant, 


By the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy 
and prompt. A pleasant saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor 
and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


The Cod Liver Oil 


Used in our combination is perfectly pure and fresh, being selected from the finest specimens produced 
upon the New England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our 
laboratory, to remove any extraneous or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste 
and odor. 


The Hypophosphite Salts 


Are very nearly absolutely, or chemically pure. None of these products, bearing our label, contain carbon- _ 
ates or any other interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them 
from our laboratory, not an ounce has been furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. 
Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical sources, and were 
almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their 


employment. 


The Cod Liver Qil, with Hypophosphites Combined, 


We can now furnish in any quantity, —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. 
The Oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely in small packages. ‘The price 
in 10-0z. bottles is $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 
Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain 


In gross quantities a discount will be made. 


a supply, will have the remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to 
physicians who desire to examine or make trial of it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians 
may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in boxes sent to their 
druggists. 


SAS. KR. NICHOLS 2Gou 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


150 Congress 8t., BOSTON. 
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“CODMAN & SHURTLEEFEF’S 
Apparatus for Local Aneesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


BOSTON. 


CODMAN & SHUATLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


Fig.15. The Complete Steam Atomizer (new). 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 


Rittman 
Fig.l. U. 8. Army Standard. 
(Pat, March 24, 1868.) 


Allits joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attain- 
able pressure. 

Tt does not throw spirts of hot water; is convenient, dur- 
able, portable, compact, and cheap, in the best sense of the 
word. Price $6.00. 

Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient 
handle, additional $2.50. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
| packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


This Steam Apparatus has been placed upon the Supply 


Its joints are both screwed and soldered. 
It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or by any 
steam pressure attainable. 


Price $12.00. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


fectly in all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for 
Local Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, 
and for Inhalation. 


Nasal Douche, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two 
$1.25, 1.50, 2,00, 2.50, and 3.50 


BOSTON. ALSO, 

= | Hand Ball Apparatus (Fig. 5, without shield), 

: | with two Glass Tubes . . - . . - $4.00 
Pig.5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing A tus. | ‘ 

ae es ware ae ras chr ened Silver-Plated Tubes, for Local Anzsthesia and 

| for Inhalation, each . ° F c aes - 2.00 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. | 

Rubber warranted of yery best quality. Valves of hard | Rhigolene, for Local Anzsthesia, best quality, 

rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work per- | packed : Y i 4 5 i - a 1.00 


Price $4.50. 


N B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter. 


Nozzles, packed. ° 


[For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet. ] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THUDICHUM, M.R.C.P., on 


“A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY,” 


WITH HIS FORMUL, 


7 

Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Lecal Anzesthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. HENRY J. 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 

All our Atoraizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and 
durability, and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1), has been adopted into the ‘Supply Table” as the 
standard for the United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for 
Atomizing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New-England Surgeon 
and Physician: 

61503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One Case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 

“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * | * ¥ 
The yarious other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, 
both in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for 
haying produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal, 

‘«(Signed) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BicrLow: “I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gaye you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

_ Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: “Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I 
think it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anes- 
thesia which you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALB, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . e A . $8 00 | Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments -, $1 50 to $4 00 
4 ae Disarticulating . . .- 850 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or 
Bunuplethroae Mirrors . . « « « « -* 150 Sree foe Lo ATi ° 6 00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s ‘ ? ‘ . 750 French Rubber Urinals, male, day only - “ = 400 
olt’s Dilator . < eA A 5 4 > r . 18 00 ee ve $6 female, ‘‘ = A r * 300 
Barnes’ ‘“ set of three, with Inflator . ° ° 750 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpai 4 5 400 
Bowman’s Probes, per set ° . . ° e . 4 00 | Laryngoscopes, complete * : . 5 $18 00 to 28 00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . ° ° ‘ 500! Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. ; &i : 400 
LargeFarMirrors . . + + + «+ « $450t0500) “ a te vi with Auto-Laryn- 
A pacpi Syringes . e . . P, $3 50 to 16 00 | goscopic Attachment. aha : ; ‘ 5 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid ° A 700 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with Auto-Laryn- 
rs y° a aS (in case) postpaid. 8 50 goscopic Attachment, and three Laryngoscopic 
Zésthiometers . . ° 5 . . ° + $350 to 5 00 Mirrors, in case > ° ‘ % : ‘5 a 10 00 


F Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries A) Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tip Bougies and Catheters. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application, All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 
argh pew Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, Makers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 


18 & 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON- 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


IN THE 


Natural Sciences, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE IN PHYSICS, 


By W. J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET. 


In 3 Volumes, Comprising 


12mo. $2.00. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 


with fifty pages of new matter, on the practical uses of Metals, 
ete. 12mo. $2.00. 


New edition, 
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TRIUMPH SODA APPARATUS. 


We introduce this season the ‘‘Triumph” Apparatus, the distinctive features of which are GLAss CANs, PuRE Buocx-Try CooLrrs, DouBLE STREAM DRAFT. 


Cock, and a Syrup Favcrer made on an entirely new principle. 


For full particulars and prices send for our Illustrated Price List. 
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WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


(Prunus Virginiana, or Cerasus Serotina.) 


“The bark of the wild cherry is among the most valuable of Amer- | 


jcan remedies. Uniting with a tonic power the property of calming 
irritation and diminishing nervous excitability, it is admirably adapted 
to the treatment of diseases in which debility of the stomach, or of the 
system, is united with general or local irritation.” 


For the information of physicians, we give a general statement of | 


our method of producing. Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. The best bark 
ig selected, reduced, and exhausted of all its properties, without the 
aid of heat. The result is a liquid in which resides in a latent con- 
dition the sedative principle, and this is developed only by bringing 
the amygdalin of the bark, which hides this principle, into con- 
tact with emulsin: this reaction liberates hydrocyanic acid, which 
thenceforth constitutes one of the most active and valuable principles 
of our preparation. Sound sherry wine is then added in such pro- 
portion as to act ag an adjuvant to the combined virtues of the drug. 

The remarkable sedative properties of this bark are in this prepara- 
ion fully developed, and constitute, with the tonic bitter, a very 
efficacious and palatable remedy. Physicians who prescribe ‘‘ Wine 
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LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


C. & Co. manufacture expressly for the Druggist and Apothecary 
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LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc, for all Labora- 
tory and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum scrap and ore 
purchased. H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N.Y. 
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‘Hernia and General Deformities 


CARTER & WILEY, 
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138 Washington, opp. School St., 


Offer to the Drug Trade a full assortment of 


DRUGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, &c. 
Pure and prime, at lowest market prices; also 
PATENT MEDICINES, 


At lowest rates; DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES and PERFUM- 
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Special attention given to the production of 


SOLOMON CARTER. A. 8. WILEY. 
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TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


The celebrated RADICAL CURE TRUSS, of Dr. Marsh, for the 
cure of Oblique Hernia, together with Relief Trusses suited to any 
form of Hernia, and Instruments for Spinal Curvature, Hip Disease, 
and all Deformities, can now be had, with surgical treatment, at the 
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New-England public, saying time and distance to New York. 
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THE ANILINE COLORS. 

Every one has heard of the aniline colors, has seen 
some of the beautiful shades of color produced on textile 
fabrics by their agency, and knows their source; ¢.e., that 
they are made from coal-tar. Few, however, know how 
they really are made, and very few know what obstacles 
have been met and overcome, and within how short a 
space of time their manufacture has become one of great 
importance, and their use has extended to almost innu- 
merable applications. The manufacture of the aniline 
colors is one of the most interesting of the applications 
of science to the arts, especially since, from its recent 
growth, it has had no old traditions to check its progress, 
and also because we are thus enabled to trace its devel- 
opment, from the discovery of the first aniline dye, in 
1856, to its present vast proportions. Aniline is found in 
coal-tar, but only in small quantity, not worth extracting. 
It is, however, prepared artificially, in large quantities, 
from the benzols obtained from coal-tar. Benzol is a 
general name given to a number of hydrocarbons pro- 
duced by the distillation of coal-tar. The manufacturer 
divides them into light and heavy benzols, according to 
the temperature at which they distil. Examined chem- 
ically, we find them to consist of a number of hydrocar- 
bons in varying proportions, called benzol, toluol, cumol, 
cymol, etc. The next step is to convert these benzols 
into nitro-benzols. This is done by treating them with 
strong nitric acid, under appropriate conditions. ‘The 
nitro-benzols thus obtained, exposed to reducing agen- 
cies, are transformed into anilines. This transformation 
is brought about, ordinarily, by mixing them with iron 
and acetic acid. The action of the acid upon the iron 
liberates hydrogen, which acts upon the nitro-benzols, 
reducing them to anilines. 

We are now at the starting point of the color manu- 
facture itself, having a method by which we can obtain, 
in any quantity, the substance from which every one of 
the dyes is derived. But the observant reader will have 
noticed that since the benzols first obtained from the 
coal-tar were mixtures, so must both the nitro-benzols 
and the anilines be, mixtures also. Such is indeed the 
case. The aniline oil, as it is called, that is used in color 
making, and the method of whose formation has just 
been sketched, is a mixture of basic substances resem- 
bling ammonia; in fact, they are what are called com- 
pound ammonias, or amides, being formed upon the type 
of ammonia. Aniline oil consists mainly of aniline and 
toluidine, with less quantities of other similar bases, its 
poiling point varying according to its constitution; ani- 
lines containing larger proportions of aniline or other 
bases, with low boiling points, being called light anilines, 
and vice versa. 

In the early stages of the aniline manufacture, the 
aniline red was the most important of these dyes, and 
the one which first attracted public attention. This red 


was first called fuchsine, a name derived from the fuch- 
sia, whose color it strongly resembles. This appellation 
is. still used by the French and Germans; but in England 
and this country this beautiful red coloring matter is 
better known as magenta. It was first brought into the 
market during the Italian war, just after the battle of 
Magenta, whence its name. But in a very short time 
after its discovery the progress of the aniline color 
manufacture was so great that it very soon lost its impor- 
tance as a dye-stuff only, being no longer a product, but 
itself a raw material, the first’stage in the preparation of 
other colors. Magenta, or rosaniline, to use its chemical 
name, is now the starting point for making nearly all the 
aniline colors in actual use; and since a green has re- 
cently been made from it, the series has become perfect, 
and we have aniline red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into any 
It is suffi- 
Of the 


many methods proposed, that one involving the use of 


details of the process for preparing magenta. 


cient to say that it is an oxidizing operation. 


arsenic acid as the oxidizing agent is the only one that is 
now in general use. As at first employed, the workmen 
were in constant danger from exposure to the fumes of 
arsenic; but it has since been so improved that it can 
now be carried on with perfect success and impunity. 
There is one point, however, in connection with the 
manufacture of magenta that should be mentioned. 
Although, from the classical researches of Hofmann, we 
are acquainted with the composition of rosaniline and 
its salts, yet the reaction by which it is formed has not 
been clearly made out. Nevertheless, one thing is 
known: that neither aniline nor toluidine alone will 
yield a particle of red color under treatment with arsenic 
acid or other oxidizing agents; but when they are mixed 
in the proper proportions, the operation becomes a very 
easy one. Magenta, or rosaniline, is usually prepared 
for sale either as a hydrochlorate or acetate, and can be 
obtained very pure in commerce. 

Blue and violet colors of great beauty are made from 
rosaniline. There are numbers of them, of different 
shades and characters; but the methods of making them 
are of more interest to the chemist or manufacturer than 
to the general reader. Two-aniline greens are in use. 
The story of the discovery of one of them is a very 
singular one. As told by Dr. Hofmann, who says he 
heard it from the author himself, it is as follows: A cer 
tain dyer, M. Cherpin, was experimenting on an evanes- 
cent blue color, which, in spite of all his exertions, he 
could not fix upon his fabrics. Almost discouraged by 
the failure of all his expensive experiments, he one day 
confided his troubles to a friend, a photographer. “Fix 
the blue ?’*~said his friend. “Ts that the only difticuly ? 
Why, it’s the easiest thing in the world! Have you tried 
hyposulphite of soda ?””—* Hyposulphite of soda? Mon 
Dieu—no! Do you think it will fix my color ?’”’— ‘Of 
course it will. Don’t you know that hyposulphite of soda 
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is the fixing agent par excellence, and that, when we want 
to fix anything in photography, that is the substance we 
always employ?” Happy is he who possesses faith! 
Cherpin tried hyposulphite of soda; and his joy and 
admiration of the chemical knowledge of his friend may 
be imagined when he saw his blue transformed into a 
splendid green, this time perfectly stable. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to add that the mode of action of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in this case is entirely different from its 
photographic action, and that it would be quite impossible 
to predict the one by knowing the other. 

This anecdote contains a moral. It shows, in our 
opinion, not the result of chance —for that is common to 
all the world; for where is the discovery to which chance 
has net more or less contributed?—but it shows the 
power of the will, the power of perseverance. Chance 
only favors two kinds of persons—those sufficiently 
instructed or endowed with talents eminent enough to 
observe it, to seize it, and to profit by it; and those who, 
by patience, perseverance, and the power of their will, 
force it, in time, to become useful to them. 

Aniline yellows and browns are made, some of them 
of great beauty. Aniline black is, at the present time, 
attracting a good deal of attention from dyers and man- 
ufacturers, and is, in many respects, one of the most 
interesting of the aniline dyes. There is no real aniline 
black. 
dyeing blacks are very dark blues, greens, or browns. 


A true black is an absence of all color; and all 


Aniline black is a green so dark as to appear black. 
Dyers are not yet able to use this black very well on 
woollens; but in printing calico it is of considerable 
value, as it mixes well with other dye-stuffs, and forms a 
better basis for composite colors than logwood or iron. 
It possesses extraordinary indelibility. Once fixed upon 
Acids 


change its color to a green; but its original tint is re- 


the fabric, nothing will completely remove it. 


stored by analkali. Some authorities state that bleaching 
salts will, after long exposure, discharge it; but the best 
supported statement is that the full black is again 
restored by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Having thus hurriedly run over the aniline dye man- 
ufacture, two considerations at once present themselves: 
First, How much has been already done in connection 
with it, and to what development has it already attained ? 
Second, What is there rémaining undone, and what are 
its future prospects? The beauty of the aniline colors 
first introduced made them immediately very popular, 
and factories for their production were at once started. 
Very impure and high priced as they then were, the 
demand for them was very great, and the profit of their 
manufacture enormous. For instance, at that time these 
colors were sold in this country, impure as they were, 
for one hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars per 
pound (we do not pretend to precision); now the same 
dye-stuffs, well crystallized and of excellent character, 
can be obtained for fifteen or twenty dollars per pound. 
It is difficult to gather statistics of a business of such 
recent origin. It is enough to say that, in place of the 
few dyes, impure and of uncertain tinctorial power, fur- 
nished to the trade but ten years ago, they can now 
choose from a long and constantly increasing list of much 
better colors, at greatly reduced prices. In fine, within 
thirteen years this manufacture has commenced and has 
grown until it has attained a most surprising develop- 
ment. As yet the color manufacture itself has not been 
carried on in this country to any extent, but the dyes are 
largely used here. in Europe, however, aniline dyes are 
manufactured not only to supply home and American 
consumption, but they are sent to the East, even as far 


as China and Japan; and since their use requires chem- 


icals (sulphuric acid, etc.), as well as dyeing skill un- 
known to the Eastern dyers, it has become necessary to 
send chemical products and workmen also. 

Sanguine persons expect that the aniline colors will 
ere long entirely supplant all other dyes; but whether 
this ever happens or not, it is beyond question that their 
use will yet be very largely extended. As we continue 
to gain a more accurate knowledge of their constitution, 
we shall be better able to prepare them cheaply, and to 
derive from them new shades. We have, from the beau- 
tiful investigations of Hofmann, a good knowledge of 
rosaniline and its salts; but concerning many of the 
others we have only an empirical knowledge. For in- 
stance, the composition of neither the aniline green or 
black is understood; but when we can say just how and 
when they are formed, it is evident that a great advantage 
has been gained in the study of the best methods of 
preparing and using them. It is only by chemical science 
that the desired information can be obtained; and the 
manufacture has grown and can grow only as fast as the 
substances produced by it are studied scientifically. It is 
very common for so-called practical men to ridicule pure 
science as useless; but nothing can be more mistaken. 
Science and practice are really very closely connected. 
To be properly successful a manufacturing process must 
be carried on, not empirically, but in strict accordance 
with scientific principles. Again, reactions obtained in 
the laboratory are often entirely changed when tested in 
a practical way: z.e., upon a large scale. The practical 
man, in order to be really practical, should be, at the same 
time, a scientific man. 

So far we have spoken of the aniline colors only as 
dyes for textile fabrics; but this, though the principal, is 
still but one of the uses to which they are applied. For 
almost all kinds of miscellaneous coloring, they are fast 
replacing all other substances. Paper makers use them 
very largely for coloring their pulp. Colored writing 
and printing inks obtain their tints from the same source. 
Lakes for staining or coloring paper, for water-colors, 
and for photographic and design coloring, are made from 
aniline dyes. Perfumers use them for coloring soaps, 
pomades, unguents, essences, etc.; confectioners for 
tinting confectionery and syrups. It would be useless to 
attempt to enumerate all the applications to which they 
are put; and we will merely add, as examples, the dec- 
oration of glass and porcelain, coloring wood, straw, 
candles, ivory, mother of pearl, blueing linen, etc., etc. 
Not so important, though interesting, is the useful pur- 
pose which they serve in preparing anatomical specimens, 
Tissues soaked in their solutions absorb the color 


unequally, and are thus prepared for microscopic 


examination. 
————eO 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 
BY GEO. S, CHASE. 
In a trip across the continent, a few years since, the 


writer visited Utah and the Great Salt Lake. 
tings from his note-book regarding the lake may possibly 


Some jot- 


interest the readers of the Journal, although much has 
been written concerning it quite recently. 

The Great Salt Lake is about seventy-five miles in its 
greatest length from north-west to south-east, and thirty- 
eight miles in width, extending between the parallels of 
latitude 41° 42’ and 40° 39/, and longitude 112° 8’ and 
113° 16’. 
extremity, is situated Salt Lake City, at the base of the 


Some twelve miles due south of its south-east 


mountains, where a small stream affords a neyer-failing 
supply of water for household uses and for irrigating the 
gardens of the city, and several hundred acres of wheat- 
fields in the outskirts. 


The road from the city to the bridge, across the 
Jordan, leads past the large brick-fields that supply 
the city with building material. The bricks are not 
burned, but are merely the valley mud moistened and 
worked over until sufficiently tempered, then moulded 
and dried in the sun. They are called adobe, and, when 
properly cared for, will stand for years, resisting both 
moisture and frost nearly as well as kiln-burned bricks. 
The wheat-fields extend all the way to the Jordan, a dis- 
tance of five miles, and for several miles along its east- 
ern bank. The sacred river here is very unlike its Syrian 
namesake, being a sluggish stream of liquid mud, some 
thirty feet wide by five or six deep. 


On the western side of the river, beyond the reach of 
irrigation, is a dreary plain, with a scanty vegetation 
of sage-bush and cactus. This plain, which is ten miles 
wide, extends to the foot of the mountains which hem in 
the valley on the west. The road, after reaching the 
mountains, bends northward, and skirts their foot, mak- 
ing the entire distance to be travelled some twenty-two 
miles. The mountains, which are about three thousand 
feet high, are very bare except near their summits, where 
there are patches of timber. They are composed mainly 
of argillaceous schists and talcose slate, overlaid by gran- 
ite and gneiss, and occasionslly rolled stones and pebbles 
imbedded in sedimentary rock, forming a conglomerate. 
At one place in the latter formation we passed a cave 
thirty-five feet in diameter, with a low entrance, but ris- 
ing in the centre to the height of ten feet. It has long 
been used as a camping-place by emigrants, and probably 
by Indians before them; and the walls and ceiling were 
everywhere of a shiny black, from the smoke of grease- 
wood camp-fires. 


Near the lake were three or four dilapidaced farm- 
houses, clustered about a group of brackish springs, 
which boiled up at the foot of the mountain, and lost 
themselves, after a little distance, in a reedy swamp that 
extended eastward, along the border of the lake, to the 
opposite side of the valley. It is a singular feature of 
these little brooks, of which there are hundreds upon the 
plains, that, though they never extend far, but always 
sink out of sight in the thirsty sand, or end, like these, 
in a salt pond, before running a hundred yards, yet they 
are almost invariably. alive with small fish, varying in 
length from half an inch to six or eight inches. 


Leaving our horses in charge of the mistress of one of 
An old 
boat was hauled up on the sand; but it was too heavy to 


these houses, we pushed on for the lake shore. 


be moved, and we were obliged to trudge along over the 
rocks on foot. The range along whose foot we had been 
travelling ended in a bluff promontory, with a narrow 
beach covered with broken stones and white sand. The 
rocks nearest the water were covered with a thin glazing 
of salt, which glistened like crystal in the sunshine; and 
in little depressions and crevices of the rocks fine crys- 
tals of salt might be scraped up by the handful. The 
water-line was marked by a brown ridge, that at first ap- 
peared to be a species of seaweed cast up by the waves. 
The heap was fully four feet wide by a foot high in the 
centre, and it extended in either direction as far as the 
eye could reach. 


Upon examination, this was found to be composed en- 
tirely of the shells or pupa cases of the larvae of some 
insect, each being the size of a grain of oats. As there 
are no fish in the lake, the larvee geem to have the water 
all to themselves, and breed in immense numbers; as 
both Fremont and Stansbury, in the reports of their ex- 
plorations, mention meeting similar masses in other por- 


tions of the lake. The latter at one time describes the 
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struggles of his party in wading from their boat to the 
shore through a mass of living larve a foot deep, pro- 
ducing, when disturbed, a most offensive and nauseous 
odor. At another time, he sailed through a shoal of them 
covering an area hundreds of acres in extent. Fremont 
tells a story of a party of hunters who arrived in a half- 
famished state at an Indian cabin while the owners were 
absent. Finding a bag filled with what they supposed to 
be dried and pounded fish, they made a hearty meal — 
only to discover, when too late, that the material of their 
repast had been, instead of fish, these same larve! 

The time of our visit being in September, the larve 
had long since turned to mature insects, and their empty 
shells were no more offensive than if they had been the 
chaff they so much resembled. Just released from the 
ever-present alkaline dust of a three-months’ trip across 
the plains, we cared little for bird or bug; but following 
along the shore for a mile, to a broad bay with a smooth 
bottom of clear white sand, we pulled off our clothing, 
and plunged in for our long-talked-of bath in the famous 
lake. 
of the water was so great that it buoyed up the body as 


Such an extraordinary bath! The specific gravity 
if it were made of cork, not more than two thirds of it 
being at any time submerged. As for swimming, that 
was nearly impossible. The feet would not stay under, 
but, with every stroke, would rise to the surface, and 
waste their force upon the air. 

The bay was very shallow. We waded out a long dis- 
tance, the depth varying in long, regular swells from two 
to four and a half or five feet deep. The average depth 
of the lake cannot be over eight or ten feet. Stansbury 
rarely sounded over twelve feet; though in a solitary 
case he found it thirty-three. 

There were no salt-crystals in the sand at the bottom 
of the bay; but the taste of the water was extremely 
bitter, and a single drop coming in contact with the eyes 
caused the most intense pain. 

The water, though so shallow, felt quite cold, —as cold, 
in fact, as the water of the ocean at a New-England 
sea-shore watering-place. It dried off our bodies very 
rapidly, leaving us crusted over and the hair upon our 
heads filled with fine crystals of salt, which no amount 
of rubbing would remove, and which we were obliged to 
wear back to the city, where a warm bath speedily 
dissolved them. 

In the lake, a hundred yards distant from the shore, 
was a rocky islet, on the sea side of which were found 
bits of slate covered half an inch deep with salt, forming 
a frost-work white as the driven snow, and almost as hard 
as the stone itself. In a cleft in the rock rested an old 
nest, probably of a fish-hawk. It was some fifteen inches 
in diameter, built of sticks and mud, and lined with fine 
grass. 
bones. As there are no fish in the lake, they must have 
been brought from some of the pools of which I have 
spoken, or possibly from the Upper Jordan, or Lake 
Utah, fifty miles to the South, which abounds in trout. 
A few years ago portions of the lake swarmed with 


The stones all about it were covered with slender 


birds,— ducks, brandt, blue herons, pelicans, cormorants, 
and gulls. Possibly, even now, on some of the lonely 
islands far to the north-west, or on the edge of the great 
barren plain, they may collect to lay their eggs and rear 
their young; but none were seen, except a few ducks in 
the marsh, and a solitary gull, who alighted on the water 
within gunshot, diving under and thrusting down its 
beak, as if fishing for something, though there was no 
sign of either animal or vegetable life in the water. 

On the beach of this islet was picked up a little land 
bird that had drifted ashore. Although apparently dead 
for along time, it presented no signs of decay. It was 


carried to the city and kept for several days, when, to all 
appearances, it was in as perfect a state of preservation 
as at the first. Indeed the water of the lake is used, to 
some extent, for preserving meat. Stansbury states that 
he preserved all that he needed for the use of his party 
during their explorations. Twelve hours’ immersion suf- 
ficed to completely “corn” a large piece of beef, while a 
few days would change it into what sailors term “salt 
junk.” 

We were sorry that time would not permit us to visit 
the salt works, which were within sight some distance to 
the west of us. The business of obtaining salt by evap- 
orating the water is carried on upon rather a small 
scale, as- the market is limited, being confined entirely 
to the city and the wants of emigrants passing through. 
We were told that the proportion of salt varied from 
twenty-five per cent in the spring, to twenty-eight later 
in the season.* This difference in the freshness of the 
water is, of course, owing to the large quantity of melt- 
ing snows that pour in in the spring, evaporating rapidly 
as the sun’s rays grow more powerful. It is stated that 
the difference between extremes of height is sometimes 
twelve feet perpendicular in one season; but this is prob- 
ably an exaggeration. 


*Fremont evaporated, in a pail oyer a fire, five gallons of water, 
which gave fourteen pints or thirty-five per cent of a very fine- 
grained and very white salt. A portion of this was subjected to an 
analysis, giving, in 100 parts : — 


OChlarida Of KOGIUM ..< ccctescle.nahiels we eisitstiesvelses 97.80 
ee SF CAICIUM - odcgevecccoceneseriesiccscare 61 

oY S6 MAGNEMUMY civics nveccvescuccessecsne 24 
Sulphate’ UME. s vies cmt ieincie yale viesse to sivceane 1.12 
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A bottle of the water, brought home by Lieut. Stansbury, was 
analyzed by Dr. Gale, of Washington, D.C., with the following 
results : — 

100 parts of water gave 22.422 solid contents as follows : — 


Chloride of sodium,......... . -20.196 = 90.07 per cent. 
ae (CT GRICIUI. occ cccegee 0 trace. 
ee ‘ magnesium. ......+ 0.252, =" DLE fs fs 
Sulphate of 80da......s0+.e008 Vest) ois 


22.282 = 99.33 per cent. 
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IMPORTANT TO SMOKERS. 


Dr. T. Wiutiams, of Milwaukee, publishes in the 
Chicago Medical Journal an interesting paper regarding 
the influence of tannic acid upon tobacco smoke. He 
claims that this agent de-nicotinizes tobacco, and thus 
If these state- 
ments are well founded, it will lead to combining with 


deprives it of its poisonous principle. 


tobacco some of the agreeable vegetable astringents, that 
smokers may not have their nervous organizations broken 
down so speedily as by the use of clear tobacco. Dr. 
Williams remarks : — 


“Tt is not generally known that tannic acid de- 
nicotinizes tobacco. If the bowl of a pipe is filled about 
one fourth full of tannin, filled up with tobacco, and 
smoked, the aroma of the tobacco is almost entirely 
destroyed, and the smoker scarcely feels the effect of the 
tobacco on his nervous system. In this experiment, the 
tannin powder does not take up all the vaporized nic- 
otine (which is the intoxicating principle of tobacco and 
tobacco smoke) as it passes through it. The smoke will 
at first be entirely free from all taste or smell of tobacco; 
but in a few moments it will have formed a passage 
through the tannin, through which it will pass so rapidly 
that all of its nicotin will not be absorbed. 

‘The experiment is more striking if a bit of sponge is 
saturated with a saturated solution of tannin, and placed 
in the bottom of the pipe. The smoke of the first two 
pipefuls of tobacco will pass out as vaporless and inno- 
cent as the smoke of a child’s rattan or grape-vine cigar, 
and as devoid of tobacco smell. But if several more 
pipefuls are smoked, the tannin having taken up all the 
nicotin it is capable of neutralizing, the smoke will begin 
to pass out with its natural taste and aroma. A sponge, 


after being used in this way, acquires a peculiar stale 
tobacco smoke odor. A common pipe may be used in 
this experiment; but with it the smoker is very liable to 
draw some of the tannin solution into his mouth, pro- 
ducing an unpleasant ‘green persimmon’ puckering. 
The Turkish pipe, which is provided with a reservoir 
containing water, answers the purpose admirably. The 
place for water may be filled with a saturated solution of 
tannin; or, what is better, as it prevents the unpleasant 
bubbling noise, a sponge saturated with the solution. 

“By changing the sponge often enough, a person may 
smoke as immoderately as he pleases without any inju- 
rious effects; and it is particularly recommended to 
ambitious young gentlemen whom the weed in its natural 
condition ‘makes sick.’ I should also suppose that 
smoking tobacco steeped in a saturated solution of 
tannin, and dried, would be equally harmless, but have 
not tried this latter experiment. I am not sanguine, 
however, that mankind will avail themselves of the 
advantages of this discovery. It will be like the French- 
man’s antidote to the intoxicating effects of alcoholic 
potations,—it destroys the very effect for which the 
poison is used. 

“The North American Indians were wise, however, 
and availed themselves of this discovery hundreds of. 
years ago. It is well known what inveterate smokers 
the Indians are; and still we never see any injurious 
effects of this habit upon them. This may be due, in 
part, to their vigorous constitutions and hardy nomadic 
life; but it is mainly due, I think, to the form in which 
they use their tobacco. Until they learn the habit from 
the whites, they rarely or never use the pure leaf. 
Their ‘Killikinnick’—the agreeable aroma of which, 
once inhaled in a wigwam or lumberman’s cabin, can 
never be forgotten—is composed of equal parts of 
tobacco and the inside bark of a species of the cornus 
coricea. . Sometimes the admixture of tobacco in it 
is not more than a fourth. This bark is astringent, and 
abounds in tannin, and therefore in a great measure 
neutralizes the effects of the tobacco. The fancy brands 
of smoking tobacco labelled ‘Killikinnick,’ sold by 
tobacconists in papers, it is needless to say, are pure 
tobacco, and have no real claim to the name. The 
Indian name for the particular species of swamp dog- 
wood which they use for smoking is ‘Kinnikinnick;’ 
hence the name. As we learned the art of smoking from 
the American savage, it would be only showing proper 
respect to our*tastes to take the weed as they do, They 
peel the inside bark of the shrub, dry it, pound it toa 
powder in their stone mortars, and then mix intimately 
with the crumbled tobacco.” 


to 


PREVENTIVE OF THE Decay or Woop. — Pxperiments 
have been carried on in Paris for a long time, in the in- 
tent of finding out a means of preserving palings, posts, 
etc., from decay. As the result of a five years’ experi- 
ence, a paint is recommended, which at the same time 
possesses the advantage of being impervious to water. It 
is composed of fifty parts of tar, forty parts of finely- 
crushed chalk, five hundred parts of fine, white, hard 
sand, four parts linseed oil, one part of the red oxide of 
copper, in its native state, and, finally, one part of 
sulphuric acid. In order to manufacture the paint from 
this multiplicity of materials, the tar, chalk, sand, and 
oil are first heated in an iron kettle; the oxide and 
sulphuric acid are then added with a good deal of precau- 
tion. The mass is then very carefully mixed. It is now 
ready for use, and must be applied while hot. In coating 
the timber, a stiff brush is used. If it is found upon 
using that the mixture is not liquid enough, a little more 
linseed oil should be used. After this paint has cooled 
and dried, it forms a coating or varnish quite as hard as 
stone. 

Se 

S1zING For GoLD on Guass.—The following recipe 
has been recommended: Copal varnish is rubbed up fine 
with either white bole, burnt umber, or ochre—all of 
which must be quite dry —and then strained through 
cloth. The glass having becn cleansed with fine chalk, is 
painted over with this varnish, and placed in a warm 
room protected from dust. Experience soon teaches 
when it has become dry enough for applying the leaf, 
which is pressed on with cotton and then allowed to dry. 
If necessary, it may then be polished. — Chemist and 
Druggist. 
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PRESERVING MEAT, 
Dr. 
preserving meat, which he described at a recent meeting 


Simms, of Charleston, S. C., has a method of 


of the Institute of Technology, in this city :— 

‘“‘Putrefaction is nature’s process for returning organic 
to inorganic materials; and this is effected by dealyzation 
or change in the proportions of the gases of which the 
former are composed. In meats, this is brought about, 
as generally believed, by the action of minute animal- 
cule, whose germs float in the air and permeate the 
animal tissues. Soon after death come the monads and 
bacteriums, which begin the process. These must have 
oxygen to live, and their office is to take away the 
oxygen, and then die. Next come the vibrios, which are 
developed and ean live without oxygen; and under their 
influence putrefaction goes on rapidly. If, therefore, 
by any process, we can prevent the vivification of these 
animalculz, we prevent or arrest putrefaction. 

“Sulphurous acid gas will do this, but this is evanes- 
cent and cannot be fixed. Though theoretically the best, 
it is not available in practice, as it is efficient no longer 
than it. is in contact with the material to be preserved. 
Carbon is also a powerful anti-putrescent; but it cannot 
be used as a meat preservative, as it injures the external 
appearance, and attracts oxygen. In his process, he 
combines the sulphur and the carbon in the bisulphide 
of carbon, in which both the elements are fixed, thus 
securing the advantages of both, with the disadvantages 
of neither. No animalcula can come into existence 
under its influence. His attention was drawn to this 
substance as a meat preservative by its efficacy in pre- 
serving microscopic specimens of the urinary tubuli in 
Bright’s disease of the kidney, some of which, prepared 
in 1864, are now in perfect condition in the Army 
Medical Museum in Washington. : 

“This material is exceedingly cheap, much more so 
than salt, the estimated expense being one tenth of a 
mill per pound of meat preserved. To produce it it is 
only necessary to burn sulphur in a close retort and pass 
the fumes over glowing charcoal, when the escaping gas 
may be employed as such, or may be condensed into a 
fluid. He places the meat in a vat or chamber, from 
which the air is exhausted, by machinery if need be, 
which is then filled with the gas. He had preserved in 
this way, in September last, at Charleston, S. C., with the 
thermometer 92 degrees I. in the shade, a whole sheep 
with the skinon. This meat is now in a perfect state of 
preservation, as any one can convince himself by calling 
at 86 North Street, where the whole process can he seen 
in operation. As the process goes on best at a tempera- 
ture of 100 to 104 degrees I., it is better adapted for 
warm climates, where it is most needed, than for cold 
ones. 

As usually seen, this gas is very fetid; but it can be 
prepared without disagreeable odor. If necessary, the 
protosulphide can be used, which has rather an agreeable 
odor. But even with the bisulphide this gas will volatil- 
ize at 104 degrees F’., in a few minutes, so that the meat 
is perfectly free from unpleasant odor or taste after 
cooking it. It everywhere permeates the muscular fibre, 
dissolving the fat, and carrying the oil through the whole 
tissue, giving a rich taste relished by many epicures.” 
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CEMENT FOR LEATHER.—Of many substances lately 
brought very conspicuously to notice for fastening pieces 
of leather together, and in mending harness, joining 
machinery belting, and making shoes, one of the best is 
made by mixing ten parts of sulphide of carbon with one 
of oil of turpentine, and then adding enough gutta percha 
to make a tough, thickly-flowing liquid. One essential 
prerequisite to a thorough union of the parts consists 
in freedom of the surfaces to be joined from grease. 
This may be accomplished by laying a cloth upon them, 
and applying a hot iron for atime. ‘The cement is then 
applied to both pieces, the surfaces brought in contact, 
and pressure applied until the joint is dry. 
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JAPAN BLACK.—1. Asphaltum, 3 oz.; boiled oil, 4 
quarts; burnt umber, 8 oz. Mix by heat, and when cool- 
ing, thin with turpentine. 2. Amber, 12 0z.; asphaltum, 
2 0z.; fuse by heat; add boiled oil, half a pint; rosin, 2 
oz.; when cooling add 16 oz. oil of turpentine. Both are 
used to varnish metals. 


TEACHERS AND THE “JOURNAL.” 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


I have several times been on the point of writing to you 
to say that your paper ought to be better known among 
teachers. There is a great deal of matter in every num- 
ber which is particularly interesting and valuable to the 
teacher, and which, in the great majority of cases, would 
not be accessible to him anywhere else. It is the great 
fault of teachers, generally, that they are somewhat be- 
hind the times in their knowledge of scientific subjects. 
This is not wholly their fault, but is rather to be consid- 
ered their misfortune. The scientific periodicals, and 
the freshest books on scientific topics, are beyond the 
limited means of many of them; and their only authori- 
ties, in most cases, are the ordinary school text-books. 
These text-books are too frequently no better than the 
one which you have recently criticized, under the head 
of “ Errors and Absurdities.” Your little monthly would 
at least serve to remind these teachers that the world is 
not stationary. It would also furnish them a great deal 
of information which they could use in the way of oral 
instruction. Ihave found the Journal very profitable and 
very suggestive, in this very way; and I am confident 
that thousands of teachers would be eager to use it for 


similar purposes, if they knew of its existence. PL. 
Boston, Feb., 1869. 
te 
“ABOUT STOVES.” 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 
Is cast-iron permeable to carbonic oxide gas? Cer- 


tainly not, when the metal is cold. How when it is 
heated ? 

It is a familiar fact that iron, when heated with car- 
bon in excess, absorbes it with avidity. It is an equally 
familiar fact that carburetted iron, — cast-iron, for in- 
stance, — when heated in the presence of atmospheric 
air, gives up more or less of its carbon to the oxygen of 
the air. 

Now the cast-iron of every stove is subjected to both 
these reactions. Its inner surface is exposed, while 
heated, to carbon in excess, and its outer surface to 
atmospheric air. What happens? Carbon is absorbed 
within, and carbonic oxide, or carbonic acid, evolved 
without. 

When the cast-iron stove becomes incandescent, — red 
hot,—and the mass approaches a plastic state, is it 
probable that a progressive interchange of elements 
takes place through the whole substance of the cast- 
iron between the inner and outer surfaces, carbon being 
absorbed continuously within, and evolved, in connec- 
tion with oxygen, without ? 

This is analogous to the well-known phenomena of 
electrolysis in fluids, without, however, the determining 
presence of a galvanic circuit. 

I have not seen this view elsewhere, though it may 
have occurred to others. I offer it as the true explana- 
tion of the supposed permeability of cast-iron to car- 
bonic oxide gas. 

A correct theory in this case is not only of interest in 
itself, but may lead eventually to important practical 
results. 

We have good reason to believe that not only the cast- 
iron stove, patent in more senses than one in the poor 
man’s house, but also the cast-iron cylinder and radiator, 
inclosed in the furnace of nine tenths of our first-class 
houses, are poisoning, ali winter long, the air which we 
breathe. 

Where is the remedy? First, ventilate every room; 
then, either substitute steam for the hot air furnace, or 
use a hot water jacket, or hot water tubes, instead of 
incandescent iron, to heat the air. Who will invent a 
cheap and safe hot water furnace for our houses, which 
even a Celt can manage ? 

But who will invent any adequate substitute for the 
invaluable common cast-iron stove for anthracite? The 
nearest approach to it now is certainly the sheet-iron 
cylinder stove with fire-brick linings. Unfortunately 
this cannot replace the universal cooking-stove. __ 

Wx. F. CHanninG, M.D. 


Provivence, R. I. 
ee 


A New Errement.— A new chemical element has just 
been discovered by spectrum analysis. 
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ACCIDENT FROM NAPHTHA VAPOR. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : — 


In conversation with a manufacturer, a short time since, 
I learned from him that he had lost a woollen mill by 
fire, caused by leakage of an automatic naphtha gas-light 
machine, under circumstances that are interesting. The 
naphtha gas machine was placed forty feet from the boiler 
furnace; the leakage of naphtha vapor from the machine 
followed the ground (precisely as water would) to the 
boiler furnace, which was upon a descending grade from 
the naphtha gas machine. When the watchman went to 
the boiler furnace in the morning, to kindle the fire, he 
placed his lantern upon the floor of the ash-pit, which 
was below the level of the boiler-house floor, when an 
explosion took place. The vapor of the naphtha being 
ignited by the watchman’s lighted lantern, the fire ran 
to the naphtha gas machine in a moment. All was in 
flame in shorter time than this can be written. The 
watchman was somewhat injured. The loss from the 
fire was ($40,000) forty thousand dollars. 

Insurance agents are observing men. They have accu- 
mulated many illustrations of the above type, and they 
very prudently avoid writing policies on property that is 
illuminated by any of the automatic self-generating gas 
machines. 

Recently Wm. H. Perkins, Esq., F.R.S., the real dis- 
coverer of aniline dyes, in a lecture before the “ Society 
of Arts,” London, illustrated, in a very striking manner, 
the great density of the vapors of naphtha or benzine. 
He poured the heavy vapor of maphtha, or benzine, into a 
trough that was fourteen feet long, and slightly inclined ; 
at the lower end was placed a lighted lamp. The vapor 
was seen to run down the incline until it reached the 
lamp, when it ignited and ran up the inclined plane to 
the top, precisely as a train of gunpowder would. 

Mr. Perkins mentioned that in the distillation of naph- 
thas, it was not uncommon for a leak to show itself in the 
apparatus, when, by its density, it would find its way to 
the furnace fire, and there ignite, to the great danger of 
life and property. F. 

LAWRENCE, Mass. 


Agriculture. 


QUACK CATTLE DOCTORS. 

A great deal of indignation is expressed, and very 
properly, against a class of ignorant men, who, styling 
themselves “doctors,” tamper with the lives and health 
of human beings. It is certainly demanded that we re- 
serve a part of our wrath for another class of quacks, 
called cattle-doctors, who are destroying hundreds and 
thousands of our dumb animals every year. The poor 
animals demand our sympathy more than human beings, 
whose lives are in the hands of empirics, inasmuch as no 
other refuge is provided for them when needing medical 
or surgical aid. It is indeed singular that so few’edu- 
cated veterinary surgeons are found in the various parts 
of our extended country, and no colleges are provided 
for the proper instruction of persons in the veterinary 
art. The sole resource of owners of horses and other 
valuable animals, when disease attacks them or surgical 
aid is needed, is to some ignorant pretender, who has 
contrived to get up a reputation as a horse or cattle doc- 
tor, and who is permitted to torture and kill in a most 
cruel way. We had avery valuable Durham heifer, the 
past season, who experienced some difficulty in dropping 
her first calf. A ‘“cow-doctor” was sent for, in our ab- 
sence, who commenced his course of treatment by thrust- 
ing a large knife into the abdominal cavity, for the purpose, 


Of course the ani-. 


as he said, of “letting out the air 
mal died almost instantly. If from motives of humanity 
we are not led to provide means for educating a class of 
veterinary surgeons, it would seem asif self-interest would 
awaken to the importance of the subject. According to 
the report of the Commission of Agriculture, Hon. Horace 
Capron, for the fiscal year 1867-8, the annual loss of farm 
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animals, from fatal maladies, reached, the enormous sum 
of $50,000,000. The losses in swine, from “hog cholera” 
and other diseases, was not less than $10,000,000. These 
are large sums to be taken from the pockets of husband- 
men and stock-raisers. Horses, mules, sheep, cows, 
oxen, are constantly liable to attacks of malignant dis- 
ease, and it is high time a class of men were provided 
who, by education, are fitted to study them, and provide 
remedies. There should be, in every town or county, a 
doetor who has regularly and systematically studied the 
anatomy and peculiar diseases of farm animals, and who 
is competent to practise veterinary medicine and surgery. 
The vocation should be regarded as honorable and re- 
spectable, and rank with other departments of learning 
and art. Many of the diseases of cattle and horses are 

like those which afflict the human family, and require 
_ similar treatment. There are others, however, which 
These 
should be carefully studied, and not only curative but 


are peculiar, and pass as murrains or distempers. 


preventive means provided. The diseases and accidents 
to which our valuable animals are constantly liable 
should be properly treated, and the animals no longer 
left to suffer at the hands of vulgar empiricism or super- 
stitious folly. 


tO 


SETTING OUT FRUIT-TREES. 


We heard a neighbor, last spring, call to his son, 
‘John, have you finished digging the holes for the pear- 
trees? ’? —‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply. A curiosity was 
felt to examine the ‘“‘holes”; so, walking into the gar- 
den, the rows of little excavations, resembling the open- 
ings made to receive the seed in a corn patch, met the 
eye. The soil was hard and compact, in a condition 
wholly unsuited to the wants of an orchard of fruit- 
trees. “You will lose your trees, neighbor,” we said, 
“if you plant them in this way; it is not only a waste 
‘of money, but a loss of time and labor.’ —‘ Why, are 
How 
would you dig them? ”— ‘“ We never make but one 
hole,” we replied, “for any number of trees, and that 
embraces an area equal to the whole of the ground de- 
voted to the orchard.” This digging a superficial pit 


. ® S . : 
in an unworked soil, in which to bury the hungry roots 


not the holes large enough, or deep enough? 


. of young trees, is a proceeding absurd and wasteful. 
Fruit-trees should never be planted until the soil is in 
fit condition to receive them. It must be pulverized, 

and the subsoil turned up and exposed to air and sun- 

shine. Good, well-rotted stable manure must be applied 
liberally, or ashes and bone dust, which is better. Look 


well to the planting of fruit-trees. 


os 


A LITTLE WHITEWASH. 


Yes, a little whitewash will do a great amount of 
good; but a full supply, enough to cover the inside of 
barns, stables, cellars, etc., with two good coatings, is 
much better. The lime which enters into this composi- 
tion is a purifying agent, and the wash serves as a disin- 
fectant. The benefits conferred in this regard compen- 
sate for all the labor and expense involved in whitewash- 
ing; but the clean, tidy appearance which it gives to 
farm premises is most pleasing and salutary. In no way 
can a farmer make so imposing and even elegant show, 
for trifling expenditure, as by a free use of whitewash. 
Even old buildings glow and glisten under the white- 
wash brush, and assume a new and fresh appearance. 
Buildings, in the eye of the owner, as well as those of 
his neighbors, have a higher money value after the 

. process is completed. The spring of the year is a good 


time to attend to this kind of work; and our readers, by 
consulting the back volumes of the Journal, will find 
some excellent recipes for preparing white and colored 
washes. 
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WHAT IS THE OONDITION OF YOUR CELLAR? 


Is it damp, close, filled with disagreeable odors, pro- 
ceeding from germinating or decaying vegetables? If 
so, it is high time you gave the matter your earnest 
attention; for you have in that locality the germs of 
disease, and yourself and family are liable to be pros- 
trated at any moment. 

You think your cellar or basement is in good sanitary 
condition; do you know that it is? Have you fairly and 
carefully examined the premises? Have you looked over 
the potatoes, turnips, squashes, and other vegetables, to 
We know that diphtheria, 
typhoid and scarlet fevers, and many other most serious 


ascertain their condition? 


illnesses have their origin in cellars, both in city and 
country ; and we can do our readers no greater service 
than to urge them to see that, at all times, they are ina 
dry, sweet, wholesome condition. Why should farmers 
and farmers’ families, living in the country, away from 
the pestilential vapors of cities, be so subject to attacks 
of malignant diseases? ‘There is a reason for it, and we 
can point it out. They arise from the indifference naani- 
fested to the observance of hygienic rules, and the viela- 
tion of sanitary laws. Cleanliness is essential to health, 
and it is just as necessary in the country as in the city. 
A family living over a foul cellar is more liable to be 
poisoned and afflicted with illnesses than a city family 
living in its polluted atnwosphere, but without cellar or 
There 
is far more sickness in the country among husbandmen 


than there ought to be. 


basement filled with fermenting roots and fruits. 


With plenty of pure air, water, 
and exercise, the evil imp, disease, ought to be kept at 
bay; and he would be, if a better observance of certain 
hygienic conditions were maintained. Bad-conditioned 
cellars, small, close sleeping rooms, stoves, — these are all 
agents of evil, and are fast making the homes of farmers 
almost as unhealthy as those of the dwellers in cities 


Are not these suggestions worthy of consideration ? 


——=< 


ASHES AND BONE FLOUR. 


It is stated by many that ashes cannot be procured to 
make the fertilizer recommended in the February num- 
ber of the Journal. Potashes may be employed as a sub- 
stitute, by dissolving twelve pounds in ten gallons of hot 
water, and thoroughly saturating the bone flour with the 
solution. A barrel of dry peat or good loam, free from 
stones, may be mixed with the bone after adding the pot- 
ash. Care must be used not to have it too moist or too dry. 
It should not form a sticky mass. In using, alittle earth 
should be scattered over it before dropping the seed. 
The seed should not fall directly upon it. The effect of 
this fertilizer will not be noticed early in the season; but 
as it advances, the crops will become vigorous, and yield 


a fine return. 


oe 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


Some days ago we accidentally met with the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, and having received more than 
fifty cents’ worth of information fvom it, felt in duty 
bound to send in our subscription, which we did; and 
we advise ail interested in agriculture to do the same. We 
read with pleasure your articles on bone as a fertilizer, 
and agree with you that it is the only safe way for a 
farmer to procure a good superphosphate to get the bone 
and make it himself. W.E. B. & Co. 

Provinencs, R. I., Feb. 22, 1869. 
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COMMERCIAL PERTILIZERS. 

We ave pleased to find that our exposures of frauds in 
fertilizers and efforts to prevent them are having an in- 
fluence upon our law-makers. The following act, reported 
by Col. Needham, has passed the Senate of this Com- 
monwealth, and will undoubtedly become a law before 


this paragraph is read. The law is perhaps as good as 


could be framed; and its enforcement will prevent a vast 


amount of loss to farmers, gardeners, etc. 


3,8 


AN Act To PREVENT THE SALE OF ADULTERATED 
CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. ' 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows :— 

Sect. 1. Commercial Fertilizers sold or kept for sale 
in this Commonwealth shall have affixed to every bag, 
barrel, or parcel thereof a printed label, which shall 
specify the name of the manufacturer or seller, his place 
of business, and the constituent parts of said fertilizer, 
together with a statement of the percentage which each 
constituent part bears to the whole mass. 

Sect. 2. Whoever sells or keeps for sale commercial 
fertilizers not labelled in accordance with the provisions 
of the first section of this act, or who shall affix thereto 
labels not truly specifying the constituent parts of the 
fertilizers, shall be punished by a fine of ten dollars for 
the first, and twenty dollars for the second and each sub- 
sequent offence. 


— oe 


COAL ASHES. 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


I consider it a favor to be able to recommend your 
valuable paper to my farmer friends. May I take the 
liberty to ask you, will it pay to draw coal ashes one mile 
for agricultural purposes; and in what way should they 
be used ? Respectfully yours, 

M. H. CHRYSLER. 

Kiypernoor, N. Y., Feb., 1869. 


ReEMARKS.—Coal ashes usually contain about 5 per 
cent of soluble substances useful to plants. They are 
valuable to spread upon wet meadows; but we think they 
cannot be transported long distances with profit. 

SE ee 


TICKS ON SHEEP DESTROYED BY CARBOLIC ACID. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : — 

For the benefit of farmers and others having charge of 
farm-stock, allow me to make a statement through the 
Journal. Last winter I had a flock of between thirty and 
forty sheep, which I found, upon examination, to be badly 
infested by ticks. What to do in the case was a question. 
For obvious reasons I could not use the tobacco dip. I 
had seen, in the Journal of Chemistry, statements that 
carbolic acid was the most effectual, and at the same 
time the most convenient remedy that could be found. 
Without delay, I ordered from you a gallon of the sat- 
urated aqueous solution, To apply it without waste, I 
made use of a small tube, passing through a cork, in the 
neck of a small tin can. My sheep were almost covered 
with ticks, and I only applied the acid along the back, 
sides, and neck, parting the wool so that it should pene- 
trate to the skin. I went over the entire flock in three 
hours’ time. A few days later they were examined, and 
the worst cases treated again; and subsequently a very 
few were attended to a third time. Two quarts of the 
solution was all that I used, and the result exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations; the whole were extermi- 
nated. At shearing time, upon most of the flock, not a 
single tick could be seen. Nor did they go from the sheep 
to the lambs; my lambs were entirely free from them. 

I can say cheerfully that the aqueous solution carbolic 
acid, sold by you, is the cheapest, the surest, the safest, 
and by far the most convenient thing I ever used; and I 
would remark further that I have used it upon cattle with 
like effect. ‘The knowledge obtained through the Journal 
of Chemistry, in regard to the usefulness of this agent for 
the purpose named, was worth, to me, last year, many 
times the cost of the paper. Allow me to suggest that in 
supplying this acid directions for its dilution be given. 
There are so few people acquainted with its nature that 
this seems necessary. S. Ave. NELSON, 

GEORGETOWN, Mass. 
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A Prospectus or Vor. IV. or rae ‘ JournaL”’ is issued at an 
early date,— three months before the volume commences, — with the 
view of informing our numerous friends regarding our plans in 
the future, and affording them ample time to aid us in extending 
its patronage, and consequent usefulness; besides, it enables us to 
make a yery generous offer to new subscribers, the nature of 
which is stated below. 

A very general desire has been expressed that the JOURNAL 
should be continued in its present form, at least through another 
year; and, after much deliberation, it has been decided not to 
make the contemplated change alluded to in the January number. 

Votume IY. of the Journat, commencing July Ist, 1869, will 
be of the same form and size as the present volume, each num- 
It 
will be printed with new type, on the finest book paper; and we 
shall strive to make it not only the best and cheapest scientific 
journal in the world, but the handsomest. 


ber containing not less than nine pages of reading matter. 


The terms for the Journat will be the same as heretofore, — 
Fifty Cents (50) per year; single numbers, Six Cents. 

The Journat will continue to be independent, unbiased, careful, 
and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organization is rich 
or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in any way con- 
tre] its influence. It will continue to expose frauds, schemes, and 
speculations, which profess to originate in or grow out of progress 
in science and art. The great and growing evil of adulterations 
in articles of food, medicine, fertilizers, and substances used in 
the arts will receive special attention, and the nature of the so- 
phistications and adulterations fully exposed. We shall present a 
large number of useful practical formule, recipes, and scientific 
suggestions, which alone will be worth many times the price of the 
publication. 

TO PHYSICIANS 
it will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new discoy- 
eries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or processes 
connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording information 
and instruction upon all matters relating to the manufacture and 
dispensing of medicines, and those other substances and agents 
produced or yended by them. 


TO FARMERS 


It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 
chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and method of preparing 
fertilizing agents. 


TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 


AL intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruction of 
the highest importance and usefulness. 

The Jouanat has, at the present time, a large army of friends, and 
these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. Our patrons 
know how instructive and useful it has been in the past; we assure 
them it will be even better in the future. Cannot each one send us 
a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. 1V.? 

We make this generous offer to new subscribers: All those who 
subscribe and send us fifty cents in advance will receive the 
remaining numbers of Vol. III. They will receive the whole of 
Vol. IV., and all the numbers of Vol. III. which are issued after the 
date of their subscription. Subscribe early, and thus obtain as a 


gratuity a part of Vol. III. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 


BOSTON, APRIL 1, 1869. 


(> Any one sending us the names of three new subscribers. with 
advance pay, will be entitled to receive the Journal tree for one year. 
For five new subscribers we will send tne Petite Microscope ; for twenty- 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of “‘Stéckhardt’s 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet published ; 
for one hundred new subscribers we will send a complete set of chem- 
icals, together witi test-tubes, alcohol lainp, stirring rods, ete., suita- 
ble for performing experiments in Stéckhardt’s Chemistry. 


(&¥- Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 


(> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 

(GH Correspondents ure particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change of 
residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of their 
papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one also. 

(> Subscribers who are physicians, dentists, or apothecaries 
will confer a favor by informing us of their profession, as we wish to 
know accurately the amount of our medical subscription list. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL. 

We are unable to supply complete files of either Vol- 
ume I. or JI. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally 
issued bi-monthly), Nos. 1, 2, and 3, (July, August, 
and September, 1866,) are now out of print. Of Volume 
II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, and 12 (July, September, and 
December, 1867, and June, 1868,) are also out of print. 
Of the remaining numbers we have a few copies left, 
which we will forward to our friends at the following 
prices: Volume I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; 
Volume II., eight numbers, fifty cents. We have on 
hand a few complete files of Volume III., as far as 
published. These we will send as ordered, at the rate 
of six cents per single copy; six copies for twenty-five 


cents. 
ee 


THE NEW METHOD OF PREPARING OXYGEN, 


Much interest is manifested by some of our readers 
respecting the new method of Tessié du Moétay for pre- 
paring oxygen. We have heretofore presented a brief 
explanation of the method; but a desire is expressed for 
more explicit or detailed statements, and therefore we 
allude to the subject again. Like a great many new in- 
ventions, it is not altogether new. The great chemist, 
Boussingault, in some experiments with baryta, achieved 
similar results, and in a way not unlike that of Du Motay. 
Indeed we learn that the latter has recently introduced 
baryta into his process; thus, in a measure, imitating 
Bousingault’s method. 

The ordinary black oxide of manganese of commerce 
is stirred into a solution of caustic soda, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness. The mixture is then placed ina 
retort, and a current of hot air passed over it. The oxy- 
gen of the air is taken up and combines with the sub- 
stances, forming manganate of soda. The manganate of 
soda is then subjected to the action of superheated steam, 
which decomposes it, robbing it of three equivalents of 
oxygen, and converting it into sesquioxide of manganese 
and soda. The steam holding the oxygen is condensed 
by passing it through a coil of iron pipe immersed in cold 
water, and the oxygen is conveyed to a proper gas holder. 
This is a simple statement of how the oxygen is procured. 
As soon as the current of steam is stopped hot air is 
again passed over the oxide of manganese and soda, and 
manganate of soda is again formed. Superheated steam 
expels the oxygen as before, and thus the process is con- 
tinuous, the soda manganate being formed and decom- 
posed alternately by the action of hot air and steam. In 
theory the original mixture should serve an indefinite 
number of times; but in practice we learn that it does 
not, as, by partially fusing, it becomes incapable of absorb- 
ing oxygen. 


The inventor, as before stated, has recently introduced 
aryta and some other substances into the retort, which 
aids in the absorption of oxygen, and prevents the semi- 
fusion of the mass. Considerable expense must be in- 
curred in apparatus, as two retorts are required, and 
The oxide ot 


manganese and the caustic soda are cheap articles, and if 


arrangements for superheating steam. 


they can be used over and over again oxygen can cer- 
tainly be furnished at a very low cost. It will be seen 
from this description that the invention does not help 
those who wish to use only a moderate amount of oxygen 
It is practicable only for purposes where large quantities 
arerequired. Surgeons who require the gas for producing 
the intense lime light used in connection with the laryn- 
goscope and other optical instruments, can best prepare 
it from the oxide of manganese and chlorate of potassa 
after the well-known method. ‘Teachers and experi- 
menters must still depend upon this simple process. 


ee pe 
A BISHOP ON SCIENCE. 


We have seen in several prominent newspapers, in- 
cluding one of the respectable journals of this city, 
extracts from a report in the Buffalo Christian Advocate 
of a lecture by Bishop Coxe, of New York. The lecture 
was on the “ Connection of Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion;” and we are told that it was “full of astonishing 
facts.” It most assuredly was, if the report is an accu- 
rate one. For instance, we are informed in it “that the 
crust of the earth is just twenty-one miles thick; that 
the world’s conflagration has already begun, as the inter- 
nal fires are tending rapidly to its annihilation ; that earth- 
quakes have multiplied since the Christian era, and indi- 
cate a speedy collapse of our system; that if the Lisbon 
earthquake had been a Uittle more severe the shotk 
would have driven out that portion of the surface; and, 
most wonderful of all, that on the first day of the present 
century, a little planet was discovered by Kepler in our 
system; and since then a large family of these little 
planets have appeared, which are parts of an exploded 
world, and that some of these fragments have fallen on 
the earth in showers of meteors.” After stating this last 
wonderful fact, the lecturer appears to have made the 
sapient inquiry, “If Kepler’s planet exploded, why may 
not ours?” 

It is pleasant to know that scientific men, who have ; 
hitherto estimated the thickness of the earth’s crust all 
the way along from ten miles up to eight hundred, are 
now agreed that it is just twenty-one miles. It is well 
to have these disputed questions finally settled. It is not 
so pleasant, however, to be informed that the internal 
fires of our planet, instead of cooling down by slow 
degrees, as many of the most eminent students of phys- 
ics have assumed, are raging more and more fiercely, 
and that “a speedy collapse” of the globe is to be ex- 
pected. It is also unwelcome news that the strain upon 
the earth’s crust by the Lisbon earthquake has been 80 
exactly measured, and that a little more force would 
have “driven out” a piece of it; for we cannot tell how 
fearful may be the results of the next great earthquake, 
which, from the increase of earthquakes, may be ex- 
pected to be ‘‘a little more severe.” The consequences 
may be such an explosion of our terrestrial ball as the 
bishop darkly hints at in an interrogatory way. 

But concerning the last of these facts, and the ‘“ most 
wonderful of all,” we must venture to express a doubt. 
There is pretty good reason to believe that Kepler died | 
in the year 1630; and we must still adhere to the com- , 
monly accepted statement that it was another man who 
discovered the little planet Ceres on the first of January, | 
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1801. It is true that Olbers advanced the theory that 
this little planet, and the others like it which were soon 
afterwards discovered, are parts of ashattered planet; but 
we supposed that this theory was now almost universally 
rejected by astronomers. These planets now number 
about a hundred, and are scattered through a belt of 
the heavens more than a hundred millions of miles in 
breadth, or more than the distance from the earth to the 
sun; and it is difficult to conceive of an explosion that 
could throw great fragments of a huge planet through 
distances so vast. There are other objections to the 
On the other 
hand, if we accept the nebular hypothesis (of which we 


gave a sketch in the last Journal), the formation of this 


theory which are even more serious, 


zone of minor planets is as readily explained as the 
origin of our own globe, and the mightier orbs that 
move in wider circles round their solar centre. 

Of course we do not believe that the lecturer said that 
Kepler discovered Ceres. He probably mentioned Kep- 
ler in that connection, and the reporter, as reporters 
sometimes do, got things somewhat mixed in his mem- 
oranda. But the good bishop very likely did make most 
of the other statements ascribed to him; for it is a com- 
mon vice of unscientific writers on scientific subjects to 
be very rash and dogmatic on doubtful or disputed points. 
They frequently have no hesitation in deciding questions 
which wise men, who have made them the study of their 
lives, do not venture to consider settled. 

Even if the lecturer made none of the statements in 
the positive form in which they are reported, there can 
be no doubt that the Christian Advocate, and the papers 
that have copied its report of the lecture, are responsible 
for the promulgation of these errors and absurdities; 
and it is certainly to be regretted that there is so general 
an ignorance of the very alphabet of physical science 
that these absurd things can be printed, and reprinted, 
and widely read without challenge or contradiction. 
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A NEW ANESTHETIC, 


Or, rather, an improvement upon an old one, is proposed 
by Dr. E. Andrews, of Chicago. A recent number of 
the Chicago Medical Examiner contains a paper by Dr. 
Andrews, giving the results of some experiments with 
the nitrous oxide in association with certain quantities of 
free oxygen. The object of these experiments was to 
ascertain if, by mixing oxygen with nitrous oxide gas, it 
might not have conferred upon it a sustaining power, so 
as to be applicable to the longest surgical operations. It 
is well understood that, while nitrous oxide acts 
promptly, and leaves none but the most agreeable sensa- 
tions behind, its healthy anesthetic action cannot be 
very long continued. For use in extracting teeth, and 
for minor surgical operations, it is better and more 
desirable than either ether or chloroform; but for the 
more serious surgical cases, requiring the patient to be 
kept insensible for a long time, it has been found to 
produce unpleasant and dangerous symptoms. 

The theory regarding the cause of these effects is, that 
the oxygen is so firmly locked up in the combination 
that it cannot aid in the revivification of the blood, and 
hence is as inert as the oxygen of carbonic acid. The 
nitrous oxide needs to hold in mechanical combination 
sufficient oxygen to sustain life while it is acting to 
produce anwsthesia. Dr. Andrews claims that his ex- 
periments prove that oxzygen-mixed nitrous oxide is an 
agent perfectly safe to use in the longest as well as the 
shortest surgical operations, and that it forms the pleas- 
antest and best anwsthetic known. He recommends one 


ing. 


volume of pure oxygen to be mixed with three of nitrous 
oxide, and remarks that care must be used, in administer- 
ing it, that no atmospheric air becomes mingled with it. 
We feel that Dr. Andrews’s theory and statements de- 
serve careful consideration, and we hope they will stand 
It is 
impossible to place full confidence in his results, as there 


the test of the most rigid scrutiny and experiment. 


is manifestly an incompleteness in his labors, and they 
do not rest upon that substantial basis of experimental 
demonstration which is demanded for matters of so 
important a character. His theory seems plausible, and 


may be correct. We sincerely hope it may prove so. 


to 


EVAPORATING WATER IN CONNECTION WITH 
STOVES AND FURNACES. 


A correspondent inquires, — ‘‘ What becomes of all the 
water evaporated in the hot-air chamber of furnaces? 
Several pailfuls are evaporated in many furnaces each 
week, and yet the walls and windows of the heated rooms 
appear dry.” 

If the sense of sight of the occupants of our dwellings 
was acute enough, many strange and interesting pro- 
cesses might be observed which are now entirely hidden 
What are called 


would be seen, in heated rooms, moving upwards and 


from view. “convective currents” 
downwards, the warm air ascending, the cooler descend- 
Constant agitation, constant motion, is maintained 
in all apartments, even those apparently the most quiet. 
Air is passing in and out of rooms through every crack 
and crevice, and the amount thus transferred in the 
If it were not 
The air 
passing up from furnaces, loaded with aqueous vapor, is 


course of twenty-four hours is immense. 
so, no one could live in-doors a single day. 
disposed of in various ways. The abnormal moisture is 
in part condensed by contact with cool surfaces in the 
room; a part passes out of doors; and still another 
portion is distributed over the dwelling, and is condensed 
upon ceilings, floors, windows, etc. In frosty weather, 
a large part is condensed upon the windows, which are 
rendered cool from the chilling winds without. 

Families suffer in health, and dwellings are injured, by 
this foolish practice of evaporating water in connection 
with stoves and furnaces. No family should allow 
“several pailfuls” of water to be changed into vapor 
every week, to hang in the atmosphere of rooms, and 
impinge upon furniture and walls! <A pailful of water 
makes seventeen hundred and twenty-eight pailfuls of 
steam. What an atmosphere this must produce for 
human beings to live in! 
Is it healthful? No. 


cases of croup, influenza, rheumatism, coughs, etc., in 


Is it natural? Is it pleasant? 
We have always found the most 


families who entertain the erroneous and vulgar idea 
A better 
system of ventilation, a more careful adjustment of 


that much moisture is essential to health. 


temperatures, is what is wanted in our dwellings, —not 


an abnormal steam-impregnated atmosphere. 
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OARBOLIC ACID. 


It is becoming more apparent eyery day that our 
expectations regarding the value of this new agent are to 
be more than realized. Jven with our present imperfect 
knowledge of its therapeutic character and capabilities, 
it must be regarded as a great boon to suffering humanity. 
When it is better understood, when it shall have been 
fairly studied and tested by patient experiment, the 
number of important uses to which it will be found appli- 
cable must be very large. In medicine, it has a twofold 
power; it is both a prophylactic and curative agent. 


Nothing that modern chemistry has suggested equals or 
even approaches it as an antiseptic or destroyer of conta- 
gion. We cannot avoid the belief that it is to exert a 
vast influence in preventing and arresting diseases of 
almost every nature. In measles, hooping-cough, fevers, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, etc., it has been found not only to 
mitigate the severity of the attacks, and shorten the 
periods, but to prevent these diseases from spreading in 
families and communities. These desirable results are 
secured, not by internal use alone, but from allowing the 
vapor to pervade the dwellings or rooms in which patients 
are confined. The form of pure carbolate of lime is best 
adapted for this purpose. A few ounces placed in saucers 
or other receptacles, in rooms, diffuses, when the prep- 
aration is pure, an agreeable odor, which is constant and 
pervasive. Many physicians are ordering its employ- 
ment in all sick-rooms, without regard to the nature of 
the disease. The close, impure air in which the sick are 
often confined is prejudicial to both invalid and 
attendants. 

Carbolate of lime is exceedingly useful in purifying 
the air and destroying all septic germs. The common 
commercial carbolate of lime is not adapted to such pur- 
poses, as it is very impure, holding many extraneous 
substances yielding unpleasant odors. At the suggestion 
of several physicians, we have been led to prepare 
chemically pure carbolate of lime, suited to household 
employment, and to place it in small parcels convenient 
for use. No family should be without this important 
disinfecting, purifying agent. Sufficient to meet the 
wants of a family for several weeks can be purchased 
for the small sum of twenty-five cents. 

There is inexcusable ignorance among druggists re- 
garding the nature of the agent and the form in which 
it should be dispensed. Quite recently, one of the most 
reputable of the dispensing druggists of this city filled a 
prescription calling for a mixture of solution of carbolic 
acid and glycerine, with the liquid in nearly a pure form. 
The mixture was prescribed for purulent ophthalmia 
and most serious results followed its application. 

Two years ago, from a careful study of the new sub- 
stance, we were convinced that the saturated aqueous 
solution was the form in which it would best meet all, or 
nearly all, therapeutic uses. Accordingly we prepared 
a chemically pure solution of this character, and intro- 
duced it to the notice of physicians. This is perfectly 
safe, and adapted to all external and internal employ- 
ment, and is what is required when solution of carbolic 
acid is prescribed. 

The Journal has Been largely instrumental in awaken- 
ing an interest in carbolic acid, and diffusing a knowl- 
edge of its history and chemical character. In this we 
feel a great service has been rendered to physicians and 


our readers generally. 


— > 


SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE SAVED.—In the 
January number allusion was made to the fact that a 
party had saved jive thousand dollars from reading in the 
Journal some statements regarding ‘‘ schemes.” We pre- 
sent below an extract from a letter recently received from 
a well-known gentleman in New York. He says:—‘“I 
value the Journal highly; I would not give it up on any 
account. I was pleased to see that you intended to raise 
the price to one dollar, and regretted to notice afterwards 
that it was not to be changed. An article published last 
summer upon gas prevented me from investing in the 
Pneumatic Gas Machine Co. here, and I now see that té 
saved me from a loss of several thousgnd dollars. Don't 
fail to send me every number of the Journal.” 
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SALTS OF MORPHIA. 


We have the pleasure of informing our medical and 
druggist friends that we can now supply our own brand 
of pure salts of morphia, in any quantity that may be 
desired. Our arrangements are such as will enable us to 
furnish the sulphate, acetate, muriate, valerianate, etc., in 
lots of one hundred or one thousand ounces, and also, all 
the acid and alkaloidal principles of opium used in 
medicine. 

The sulphate of morphia—the salt most used by 
American practitioners—we present in the form of 
beautiful, white, downy crystals, of the highest purity and 
excellence ; and these are placed in vials holding § ounce 
each, avoirdupois. We venture to state that modern 
chemistry is incapable of producing the active principles 
of opium in greater perfection than is found in the salts 
we offer. , 

No agent is more generally used or relied upon by 
physicians than morphia; and hence the importance of 
securing it in the highest state of integrity, free from all 
attenuation or sophistication. 

Our morphia salts may be obtained of all the principal 


druggists throughout the United States. 
J. R. N. & CO. 


$$$ 


TRICHINA. 

The occasional occurrence of deaths from the presence 
of these parasites in the human system creates alarm on 
Pork infected with 
the worm is generally darker than usual, and it presents 
When pork is 
eaten coutaining the parasite, the cyst in which it is 


the part of nearly all pork-eaters. 
a speckled appearance to the naked eye. 


involved is quickly dissolved by the gastric juice, and the 
creature is set free. Finding itself in the midst of nour- 
ishing food, it rapidly grows; so that in two or three 
days it is four times its original size, and begins to 
penetrate deep into the muscles of the victim. To do 
this it bores through the walls of the intestines, producing 
terrible mischief. The most excruciating pain is pro- 
duced from the inflamed muscles, and the patient dies in 
great agony. The pig is most commonly infested by the 
trichina; but they have been found in the muscles of 
dogs, rats, foxes, frogs, moles, and most carnivorous 
birds. 
the parasite; and therefore no cold raw ham, sausages, 
The 
little petite microscope so often spoken of in the Journal 


Thorough cooking of pork destroys the life of 
or uncooked pork in any form should be used. 


shows the trichina in a very thin slice of infected pork 
most clearly. They must be searched for in the lean or 
muscular part of the animal. ’ 


= —— a en ee 


{> The new clinical microscope devised by Dr. Cutter, 
of this city, and described in another column, is credit- 
able to his skill and ingenuity. The new immersion ob- 
jective, by Tolles, is first figured and described in the 
Journal, and will attract attention from those engaged in 
microscopical research. 

ee 

Ciaret.— No variety of wine is more dangerous to use 
than what is called claret. It is usually a vile mixture. 
Thousands of gallons are made by allowing water to soak 
through shavings, and adding thereto a certain proportion 
of logwood and tartaric acid, and a little alcohol. Good 
judges can hardly discriminate between this factitious 
mixture and the genuine article. 


nn bo lok cee 


(> We have several book notices ready, which are 
crowded out of this number for want of room. They 


will appear in oar next. 


Medicine wud Pharmacy. 


“FASHION” IN MEDICINES. 


It is quite common, both in this country and in Europe, 
for medical writers to speak of certain remedial agents 
as being in or out of “fashion.” To those who do not 
watch the progress or course of things in the medical 
world this sounds strangely. Every one understands 
the reeaning of the word “fashion”’ as applied to dress 
and some other matters, but how there can be “ fashion” 
in remedial agents is an idea not easily comprehended. 
We do not exactly like the word used in such connec- 
tion, and yet it has great significance. Bromide of 
potassium, the sulphites, carbolic acid, etc., may be said 
to be very fashionable this year; how they may be next 
it is impossible to say. One thing is certain, if they are 
out of fashion, or have fallen into disuse, it will not be 
owing to any want of inherent therapeutic excellence 
in the articles, but due rather to caprice, negligence, 
or want of intelligent discrimination in their employ- 
ment. The history of the introduction and subsequent 
fate of most of the new remedial agents brought to the 
notice of the profession during the last quarter of a 
century is indeed curious and instructive. Some, per- 
haps, might not find in it the evidence of that wisdom 
and sagacity which should characterize the profession. 
Undoubtedly many hasty judgments have been formed, 
and erroneous verdicts rendered; but these failings are 
common to all professions. Some agents are in fashion 
at one point and out of fashion at another. There are 
local prejudices quite amusing. For instance, in Edin- 
burgh, and, indeed, throughout England, the use of ether 
as an anesthetic is almost entirely unknown. It is re- 
garded as a bulky, disagreeable, unsafe agent, vastly in- 
ferior to chloroform in every particular. In this city, 
ether is the one grand dethean universally employed by 
surgeons in hospital and private practice. Chloroform 
the Boston authorities regard as dangerous and hurtful 
This the Edinburgh 
surgeons deny, and accuse us of exaggeration and preju- 
The truth lies between the two. Both ether and 


chloroform, properly understood, are good and safe an- 


to patients, causing many deaths. 
dice. 


zsthetics, and each have a useful purpose to subserve in 
the hands of the surgeon. There is no good reason 
why either agent should be denounced or regarded with 
suspicion by surgeons, on this or the other side of the 
Atlantic. No less a physician than Dr. Richardson of 
London has recently informed us that nitrous oxide is 
an asphyxiating agent, a poison sure to kill when ad- 
ministered to men and animals. This absurd statement 
caused it in a measure to go out of fashion in England, 
when it was becoming quite popular. We know in this 
country that half a million people have breathed the 
gas, and not a dozen cases of injury have resulted. 
But few thereapeutic agents suggested secure a fair and 
extended trial at the hands of physicians. Great interest 
is manifested when an alleged new discovery is made, 
and, for a time, the demand for auy new substance is 
very pressing. It is used for every conceivable ill; one 
prescribes it for pains in the joints; another, perhaps, for 
extirpating ovarian tumors. For a time it is employed 
as if it were known to be a sovereign panacea for all 
human ills. Those most useful agents, the bromides, 
are now greatly in fashion everywhere. As they will, 
of course, be found entirely inefficient for the relief of 
every form of illness, we may expect them soon to be 
neglected or cast aside. Their real merits as hypnotics 
or nervous sedatives should not be overlooked or for- 


gotten, because they have failed in numerous cases where 


they were inappropriately used. The attention of phy- 
sicians has been often called to new agents entirely 
worthless and inefficient; indeed we may say that per- 
haps the majority have been of this character. If it 
were only such that have gone out of fashion or fallen 
into disuse, it would be well for physician and patient; 
but this is hardly the case. There are quite a number of 
old as well as new remedial agents of great value which 
are now entirely neglected or seldom employed. A few 
years ago how largely was the veratrwm viride prescribed! 
how seldom now! Has it not been conclusiyly proved 
that as a controller of arterial excitement this agent is 
without a rival? Is it not a remedy of too high value to 
be neglected or to go out of fashion? Columbo is an old 
remedy, and one of the safest and best tonics which our 
materia medica offers. It has bolstered up more weak 
stomachs, and helped to establish the reputation of more 
physicians, than any other remedial agent; and yet it 
may be regarded as hardly in fashion at the present time. 
It is not often prescribed, or, at least, not half often 


enough. 

Whenever a new remedy is suggested by advancing 
chemistry, if its claims seem to be founded upon correct 
theory,— if, indeed, it appears to be worthy of any notice 4 
or trial, — the trial should be a fair one. A little superfi- ; 
cial, hesitating, doubtful dabbling in anything settles no~ 
questions, establishes no truths, dissipates no errors. iff 


we are ever to make progress in medical science, there | 


i 


must be more persistent, intelligent, independent, origi- 


nal investigation, and less leaning upon men regarded 


as medical oracles, whose views and opinions are often” 
erroneous and liable to mislead. There is no good reason | 


why a remedy which, after long and careful trial, is found 


to be useful should ever go out of fashion; and cer- 


a 2 
tainly it is absurd to retain in use those which are | 
- | 


| 


worthless and inert because they are fashionable. 
tS 


VACCINATION. 


A very general complaint is made by physicians of 
failures to produce constitutional effects with vaccine — 
virus. The freshest and most perfect specimens fail in 
hundreds of cases, and there seems to be no good reason 
for this. It is also remarkable that vaccination appears” 
to be less protective than formerly. Small-pox, in sev- 
eral localities, especially on the Pacific coast, is making 
alarming ravages in spite of vaccination. The son of a 
friend, who was clerk of one of the Pacific mail steam- 
ers, recently died of confluent small-pox, at Hong Kong 
China. He had been repeatedly and successfully sub- 
jected to kine-pox vaccination, but all to no purpose. 
Physicians who send to cities for vaccine matter should 
remember that its vitality is destroyed when subjected 
to a temperature above eighty degrees Fahrenheit. It 
may be frozen without harm. There is often great in- 
justice in the complaints of physicians that inert virus 
is sent them, which is the cause of failures. We have 
undertaken to supply virus from kine and from healthy 
children; and its collection and preservation has been in 
the hands of one of our most careful and experienced phy- 
sicians, who is indefatigable in his efforts to present it in 
its highest efficacy. If it has proved ineffectual, it must 
be due to transportation (in letters) in hot mail cars, or 
to other causes wholly inexplainable. Physicians’ offices 
in which virus is kept are often heated above eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and when carried in the pocket it 
is soon rendered worthless. Our duties are so various 
and exacting we can no longer supply virus to our medi~ 
cal friends, and consequently they will send their orders 
to other parties. i 
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A NEW CLINICAL MICROSCOPE. 


BY DR. EPHRAIM CUTTER, BOSTON. 


‘ 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


Tt cannot be denied that the live physician of the pres- 
ent day feels the want of a portable microscope of 
standard excellence, that can be used at the bedside of 
the patient, for the purpose of determining morbid 
morphological elements in the secretions, as a means 
of diagnosis. He wants as good combinations of lenses 
as he can afford to buy; but it is impossible for him to 
carry about in his pocket even the beautiful and superior 
student’s microscope, made so well by the Boston Optical 
Works, to say nothing of higher grades of instruments. 
This want so pressed upon the writer that he set himself 
to devise a microscope which should have the nicest 
optical excellence, and embrace all the essentials of a 
microscope, and yet be portable. The result is depicted 
in Fig. 1, which has been pronounced by experienced 


| microscopists adJ that is necessary or desirable for a 
| microscope which is to be used by the bedside of 


a patient anywhere. 
It differs from the clinical microscope of Beale, in 


| haying a good adjustment by means of a screw thread 
| eut on the tube of the instrument, and also in the 


form of the stage and holder. Its use is very sim- 


| ple. If a sediment of urine is to be examined, a drop 


is placed on the centre of acommon glass slide. It is 
covered with a common covering glass. A piece of 
bibulous cloth or paper is then applied to the edge of the 
cover, and the superfluous fluid is absorbed, so that when 
the slide is turned upside down the cover will be held in 
place by the capillary attraction between the cover and 
the slide. The slide (cover next the microscope) is then 
slipped under the elastic band at one side, and the object 
brought over the opening in the centre of the stage. 
The instrument is then put to the eye, like a spy-glass, 
and the stage turned towards the light, it may be of a 
window or of a lamp. When it is remembered that 
a beam of light only 1-30 inch in diameter is sufficient 
for illumination for a 1-5 inch objective, it is easy to see 
that the question of light need trouble no one when 
in any civilized habitation. The following description 
by Dr. Rufus King Browne, a most eminent microscopist, 
was given at a late meeting of the Middlesex (Mass.) 
East District Medical Society :— 

“This is strictly a portable microscope; that is, it can 
be carried wherever he goes, in his practice, by the pro- 
fessional man, in his breast-pocket, without inconven- 
ience or discomfort. The same name is applied to very 
poor instruments; this is a very good one. Portable 
microscopes are usually of very low power, and are 
applied to very limited range of use. In this there is 
high power, as well as lower ones; the former as little 
troublesome to use, exacting as little acquired expertness 
of the observer, as the latter. 

“T think nobody as yet has realized or embodied the 
conception of a portable microscope at all equal to this. 
It embodies not only several advantages over others, but 
is very complete. It is exceeded by the best trunnion 
microscopes only in the number of the appliances of the 
latter, but sums up all their other excellencies. It isa 
simple tube, which incloses both objective and eye-piece. 
It resembles in appearance an ordinary single-barrelled 
spyglass; but the objective is not, as of that and other 
microscopes, liable to be brought in contact with foreign 


. 


‘substances. The glasses of the objective are therefore 
safe from this source of injury to them. The objective 
is entirely in the interior of the tube. 

“The adjustment of it to focus for the object examined 
requires only a turn or two, with the left hand, of the 
lower portion of the tube, held toward the light by the 
right. This portion of the tube, extended into the shape 
of a flange, is the stage, upon which the slide and object 
is placed. It is closely held thereupon in view by an 
elastic ring. The bottom of the tube is closed, except a 
small circular opening which admits the light, through 
the object and objective, to the eye-piece and eye of the 
observer. 

“Nothing accessory is required for the complete 
working of the instrument, with as high a power as a 
1-12 Tolles. No reflector is needed, and the amount of 
light which reaches the eye of the observer is sufficient 
for critical examination of fine objects with this power. 
The objective need never be removed from the interior 
of the tube, nor even touched, except to give place toa 
second objective. In its place, it is protected from wear 
and dust, and entirely secluded from a particle of the 
latter, if the small aperture be plugged with a twisted, 
small piece of paper. This source of annoyance and 
trouble, incident to the use of all forms of microscope 
of the most expensive and elaborate construction, is far 
more effectually guarded against than by any case. 

“Tn this particular it is preferable to any other form 
of instrument. It can be as efficiently useful under the 
most adverse as well as most favorable circumstances. 
It can even be so used ina railway car in rapid motion. 
As it rests in or is held by the hand, the coincidence of 
movement by the car of hand and eye (or head) enables 
observations to be made with it even here. We cannot 
imagine any improvement in it. The objectives are of 
Tolles’s best construction ef long focus. They present a 
clear field, and an image of the object entirely free from 
coarseness of outline. Unlike any other form of micro- 
scope, this can be as advantageously and perhaps more 
advantageously employed in a reclining posture of the 
examiner; as, for example, when the head is entirely at 
rest. Under any circumstances it can be used with the 
same facility as an opera-glass, and can be used while the 
observer is ina reclining posture. Even nicer observa- 
tion can be effected with it in this way than by the 
ordinary stand microscope; for in this posture of the 
body, the head being entirely quiescent, there is a per- 
fectly uniform distribution of the fluids of the eye over 
its entire surface, and an object in the field must be un- 
varyingly distinct. Held in the hand of the observer, 
like a common opera-glass, it is equally well used, with- 
out any adaptation of the inclination of the body of the 
observer to the instrument, requiring only the adjustment 
of it to his eye, whether looking upward or forward. 

“But perhaps one of the most original advantages it 
offers to the observer is, that the object being once on 
the slide and under observation, it can be manipulated, 
even to the extent of dissection of it, without transfer. 
To do this, the observer has only to work with his instru- 
ments on the obverse side of the slide. He can thus 
separate soft solid masses into minuter parts, and sub- 
ject them during the act to the most careful inspection 
throughout. 

“(In these several respects I regard the instrument as 
combining characteristic advantages over that with the 
ordinary stand. For clinical observation it will be 
equally useful.” 

Fig. 2 represents an objective of very high 
power which is used with this instrument, 
~ made by the celebrated microscope-maker, Mr. 
Robert B. Tolles, of this city. It has a novel 
peculiarity, which will be understood by those 
who are experts. He calls this feature ‘‘immer- 
sion without cover.” It is used for wet objects. 

Fic.2. he object is placed on the distal end of the 
objective itself, and held by placing a cover over it. The 
light passes through, first, the cover, second, the object, 
and then into the objective. In ordinary immersion, the 
light passes through, first, the slide, second, the object, 
third, the cover, fourth, the immersion liquid, and then 
into the objective. In the Tolles modification, two media 
are left out, and the object is viewed directly, with no 
medium between it and the objective. Used for blood, 
milk, saliva, and other liquids, denomination of the 
objection represents 1-12 inch. The adjustment is that 
of the objective itself. 


A SINGULAR ACCIDENT. 


Editor Boston Jourhal of Chemistry : — 

Srr:— The following case came within my observation. 
In December last, Wm. H. Jones, clerk in apothecary 
store No. 33 Boylston street, Boston, took to his home a 
tooth-wash composed as follows : — 


R. Nichols’ saturated solution of carbolic acid........ 588. 
Essence gaultheria .....ccsesecscecceccccecveccces Zi 
AAU FON... cee Caidee-his Pie in'e¥ a Cale Nib nie.ave BY 


A little sister three (3) years old, got to the bottle, and 
drank half an ounce of the mixture. She was ill, at the 
time, of a diarrhoea, (3) three months standing, which had 
resisted the treatment of three (3) physicians, and grow- 
ing worse. As soon as it was discovered what the child 
had done, considerable alarm was excited in the family. 
This alarm soon subsided when it was discovered no 
harm followed. But unexpectedly the diarrhea ceased, 
and did not return for five weeks, when it was readily 
checked by a few drachm doses of the same mixture, and 
is now apparently cured. Yours, etc., 

Tra Perry, M.D. 


Boston, Feb. 10, 1869. 

RemArks.— This is one of those singular but happy 
accidents which sometimes occur, and from which much 
may be learned. It certainly proves, what has been be- 
fore stated, that carbolic acid exerts a most salutary in- 
fluence in certain morbid conditions of the bowels 
attended by obstinate diarrhea. It is probable, in those 
troublesome cases of infantile diarrhcea in which the dis- 
charges are offensive or putrid, carbolic acid in aqueous 
solution is the best and most effective remedy. It is to 
be observed that had the druggist employed the ordinary 
dangerous concentrated solutions, or the liquid carbolic 
acid sold by so many druggists, instead of our saturated 
aqueous solution, the child would have been instantly killed. 
Druggists must be careful in what form they dispense 


this powerful agent. 


<> ee 


NOTE FROM DR. CHANNING. 


Dr. Nicuorts:—The following formula combines the 
action of glycerine, bisulphite of soda, and carbolic acid 
on the throat better than any which I have seen. I have 
used it for three years, and recommend it as a gargle or 
wash in the whole class of inflammations of the throat 
and *mouth to which those reagents apply; especially 


scarlatina, diphtheria, and croup :— 


FE AqQuse..ccccesscrecnvesvccces sieldeie.e/oies siaraaisle.s Sil. 
Glycerine. ....sceeevseessesssoeee aivisleln alsiessre 3i. 
Nichols’s solution carbolic aeid, : 
Liquor sod bisulphite,...... cae sascsee weleinieis aa Zii- 

M. 


The formula gives a standard preparation suited to 
the majority of cases. 
4 Wu. F. Cuannine, M.D. 
ProvmEnce, R. I. 


——1 3 


THE USES OF WALKING. 


Walking, for young and active people, is by far the 
best exercise; riding is good for the elderly, middle- 
aged, and invalids. The abuse of these exercises con- 
sists in taking them when the system is exhausted more 
or less by previous fasting or by mental labors. Some 
persons injudiciously attempt a long walk before break- 
fast, under the belief that it is conducive to health. 
Others will get up early to work three hours at some 
abstruse mental toil. The effect in both instances is the 
same; it subtracts from the power of exertion in the 
after part of the day. A short saunter or some light 
reading before this meal is the best indulgence of the 
kind; otherwise the waste occasioned by labor must be 
supplied by nourishment, and the breakfast will neces- 
sarily become a heavy meal, and the whole morning’s 
comfort sacrificed by a weight at the chest, from imper- 
fect digestion of food. These observations apply espe- 
cially to elderly persons, who are prone to flatter 
themselves into the persuasion that they can use their 
mental or bodily powers in age as in youth. 
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FLOUR OF RAW BONE, 
Pure Natural Phosphate, 


Combining the Best Fertilzing Agents Ever Made, 


THE BOSTON MILLING COMPANY 


Inyite the attention of the Agricultural Community to the 
merits of their Standard Fertilizer, the 


PURE FLOUR OF UNBURNED, UNSTEAMED BONE. 


Possessing the only machinery in the world by which raw bones 
in their natural state can be reduced to a fine flour, they offer such 
guarantees of purity that its freedom from adulteration is placed 
above the possibility of suspicion. 

No doubt can be entertained of the inestimable value of Bones 
as a Fertilizer, under the two essential conditions of purity and 
fineness thus guaranteed. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PHOSPHATE. 


The recent remarkable discoveries, in the South, of immense beds 
of Natural Phosphate, are among the most valuable contributions of 
modern times to agricultural science. This Company determined to 
be the first in presenting this new Fertilizing Agent, under their 
trade mark of the 


Pure Fine South Carolina Phosphate, 


containing, by analysis, nearly Srxry PER CENT OF PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
reduced by their machinery to that condition of fineness so essential 
to its rapid absorption by the soil and plants. They also offer, in the 
same condition, a combination of Selected Bones, having an excess 
of animal matter, with the Pure, finely ground Phosphate— three 
parts of Bone and animal matter with one of Phosphate — under the 
trade mark of 


COMBINED BONE AND FINE PHOSPHATE. 


The stimulus given by the large amount of ammonia produced by 
the excess of animal matter, in combination with this pure natural 
Phosphate, cannot fail to produce the most beneficial results, and 
should place this combination in adyance of any fertilizing agent 
hitherto produced. ¥ 

To make the assurance of purity doubly sure, this Company invite 
committees of Agricultural Societies, and gentlemen interested in 
agricultural science, to visit their mills at all times; and they chal- 
lenge the most rigid scrutiny of every step in the process of manu- 
facture. All these articles are packed in superior paper-lined barrels, 
and bear the name and trade marks of the Company. In order to 
secure a liberal introduction of the new fertilizers, the following 
prices have been established for the present season : — 


Pure Flour of Bone, . : A : $60 per ton. 
Combined Bone and Fine Phosphate, $50 per ton. 
Pure Kine 8. C. Phosphate, ‘ ° $45 per ton. 


Send orders direct to the Office of the 


BOSTON MILLING COMPANY, 
43 Broad Street, BOSTON. 


ICEBERG; 


» 


THE 


HUNDRED ‘DOLLAR 
SODA WATER APPARATUS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


G. D. DOWS, 
525 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON DYEWOOD & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dyewoods, Dyewood Liquors, and Extracts, 
AND IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRUCS, DYESTUFFS, AND CHEMICALS, 
116 MILK STREET (Corner of Batterymarch Street), 
BOSTON. 


Garton P. Lorine, 
CHARLES E. THAYER, 


INDIA-RUBBER. 


—=1 > 
Every description of RUBBER GOODS for 
SURGICAL PURPOSES, TUBING, ETC. 
Also MOULDED ARTICLES, 


And the infinite variety of Uncommon Contrivances required by 
Inventors, manufactured at reasonable rates by 


HENRY G. TYER, Andover, Mass. 


Epw. F. Porter, Pres. 


Jos. C, Stevens, Treas, 


} Direct- 
ors, 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Sode 


COMBINED. 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen, in, various 
parts of the country, led us, about a year since, to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oik 
and the Hypophosphites Salts, for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for the relief of 
which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so lomg in repute. The idea was 
that the association of the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric 
element of the salts to support and invigorate, in conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, 
would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues and arresting 
the disease. In the use of the combination during the past year these views have been found 
to be correct; and it is believed that the Oil and Salts, so rich in the phosphorous element, 
are capable, in association, of accomplishing, as curative agents, what neither can accomplish 
separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant 
symptoms of pulmonary disease, appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly 
by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites Combined, than by any other known 
remedy. We hope extensive and carefully oberved trials will be made of this combination, and. 


the results made known through the medical press of the country. 


The taste of the Qil is rendered more pleasant 


By the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy 


and prompt. A pleasant saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor 


and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


The Cod Liver Oil 


Used in our combination is perfectly pure and fresh, being selected from the finest specimens produced 
upon the New England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our 
laboratory, to remove any extraneous or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste: 
and odor. 


The Hypophosphite Salts 


Are very nearly absolutely or chemically pure. None of these products bearing our label zontain carbon- 
ates or any other interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them 
from our laboratory, not an ounce has been furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. 
Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical sources, and were 
almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their 


employment. 


The Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites Combined, 


We can now furnish in any quantity, —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. 
The Oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely in small packages. 

in 10-0z. bottles is $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 
Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain 

a supply, will have the remedy placed within their reach. 


The price 
In gross quantities a discount will be made. 


We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to- 
physicians who desire to examine or make trial of it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians 
may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in boxes sent to their 


druggists. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists, . 


150 Congress St., BOSTON. 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEF HS 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


Fig.15. The Complete Steam Atomizer (new). 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 


All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attain- 
able pressure, 

It does not throw spirts of hot water; is convenient, dur- 
able, portable, compact, and cheap, in the best sense of the 
word. Price $6.00. 

Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient 
handle, additional $2.50. 


mit 


Fig.l. U.S. Army Standard. 
(Pat. March 24, 1868.) 


This Steam Apparatus has been placed upon the Supply 
Table of the U.S. Army as the Standard, 

Its joints are both screwed and soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or by any 
steam pressure attainable. 


Price $12.00. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


CODMAN & SHUATLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 
Hand Ball Apparatus (Fig. 5, without shield), 


B with two Glass Tubes 7 . " . . + $4.00 
aes oe cis eo ae bediat biol Silver-Plated Tubes, for Local Anzsthesia and 
. for Inhalation, each . . : A . ‘ F 2.00 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work per- packed i F , , ‘ ‘ x 4 : 1.00 


fectly in all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for 
Local Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, 
and for Inhalation. 

Price $4.50, 


_.N.B.—To save collection expenses, 
registered letter. 


Nasal Douche, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two 
Nozzles, packed. é $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, and 3.50 


funds. should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 


[For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet. } 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THUDICHUM, M.R.C.P., on 


“A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY,” 


WITH HIS FORMULA. 


Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Lecal Anvesthesia b 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. R1cHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. HENRY J. 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atoraizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view 
durability, and every one is warranted. 
standard for the United States Army. 
Atomizing and Surgical Instruments, 
and Physician: 


©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One Case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * * * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, 
both in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for 
haying produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal. 

GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 


“«(Signed) 
The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BiGELow: “I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 


Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, 
Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I 


think it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anws- 
thesia which you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


to its complete efficiency, convenience, and 
The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1), has been adopted into the ‘Supply Table” as the 
A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for 
as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New-England Surgeon 


far ) Ory (SAL Ts), 


Cemmann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . . . . $800} Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments $150 to $4 00 
ef a Disarticulating . . . 8 50 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or 
Simple Throat Mirrors . a . \ i ; ‘ 150 ay . ‘ s : F 7 Fi : . 6 00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s ; ‘ ° 750} French Rubber Urinals, male, day only A : 6 400 
Holt’s Dilator . 5 . « ‘ & . 5 * 18 00 se a6 ig female, ‘ 7 : 5 E 300 
Barnes’ ‘“  setof three, withInflator . . 5 7 50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, postpaid : A 400 
Bowman’s Probes, perset . . . . . . 400| Laryngoscopes, complete ~ + + « $1800 to 2800 
Williams’ Modification of do.,per set . . . . 5 00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern . . . . 400 
TergeEar Mirrors . . . «. « . « $450to500] « “ a BN with Auto-Laryn- 
Hypodermic S ringes ee ae $3 50 to 16 00 goscopic Attachment . cf rey Cee é 5 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . é 7 00 | Dr, Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with Auto-Laryn- 
“ “3 2) fé (in case) postpaid . 8 50 goscopic Attachment, and three Laryngoscopic 
sthiometers . . . o 6 “« + « $350 to 500 Mirrors; in: Cases Ph eden tae eel =p 20500 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries si Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 


’ oF pore Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
red. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, Makers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 


16 @&@ 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


IN THE 


Natural Sciences, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE IN PHYSICS, 


By W. J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET. 


In 3 Volumes, Comprising 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. $2.00. 


CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. New edition, 
with fifty pages of new matter, on the practical uses of Metals, 
etc. 12mo. $2.00. 


ASTRONOMY. New edition, with: addition of seventeen Star 
Maps of the Constellations. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS. 
12mo. $1.60. 


This little book is designed both as a companion to the “ Astron- 
omy,’’ and for popular use. 


It contains a full account of all that is known of the number, 
magnitudes, distances, and motions of the stars; of their changes 
of brightness and color; and of their groupings into constellations 
and smaller clusters. The description of the constellations is illus- 
trated by seventeen star-maps, based on the excellent charts of 
Argelander. 


A full account of the sun, moon, and planets is given, so that it 


may serve as an elementary text-book in Astronomy. 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEARLYT READY. 


*,*This popular course of Physics has been officially adopted by 
the State Board of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in 
whole or in part in the cities of Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Bloomington, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, St. Joseph, 
Wheeling, Buffalo, Rochester, Newark, Worcester, Taunton, Lowell, 
Bangor, Lawrence, Hayerhill, Bath, Milford, Hartford, New London, 
New Bedford, Boston, Dover, Concord, Burlington, Dorchester, 
Manchester, Pittsfield, Chelsea, Chicopee, Northampton, ete., etc. 


*,* Circulars, containing full descriptions, with notices, and testi- 
monials from eminent teachers, will be furnished on application. 
Copies for examination will be supplied at one half the advertised 
Special terms will be 
given for first introduction of any of the books. 


price, with 25 cents additional for postage. 


Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 


liv Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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SODA We 


SOD A 


Fountains, | 


MINERAL WATER FOUNTAINS, 


TUMBLER  WASIBRS, Flas 


COIL COOLERS, 


TUMBLER 


‘im 


etc, ete: etc. 


TRIUMPH SODA APPARATUS. é 


f HOLDERS, 


TUMBLERS, 


Syrup Bottles, 


Bottling Benches, 


etc. etc, etc. 


We introduce, this season, the “Triumph” Apparatus, the distinctive features of which are GuAss Cans, Purz Buiock-Tin Cooters, DouBLE-STREAM Drarr 


Cocx, and a Syrup Favcer made on an entirely new principle. 


ANDREW J. MOORS 
Nos, 122, 124, and 126 CONGRESS STREERT, = 


For full particulars and prices send for our Illustrated Price List. 4 


& 


SON, 


» = » = © BOSFON. | 


Wild Cherry Bark and Iron. 


FERRATED WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


This is an invaluable remedy for Clergymen and Students, who are 
often debilitated and mentally depressed by overwork and anxiety, 
for Merchants, Bankers, and all whose nervous system and mental 
forces are frequently unduly excited. Itis also particularly adapted 
to Ladies and Children of weak constitution and low condition of 
blood. It is unlike every other preparation in efficiency and pleasant 


taste. Prepared by 
H. & J. BREWER, Pharmacists, 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Sold in New York by J. F. Henry, 21 Park Row; in Boston by 
Carter & Witey, 138 Washington Street. 


0 PHYSICIANS. Professor Horatio R. Storer will deliver his 
fifth private course of twelve lectures on the TREATMENT OF THE 
SurGicaL DISEASEs oF Women, during the first fortnight of June, 
with illustrative operative instruction, at the Franciscan Hospital for 
Women, under his charge. ‘ ‘ 
Fee $50, and Diploma required to be shown. Certificates of at- | 
tendance upon the previous courses have now been issued to thirty- | 
five gentlemen in different parts of the country. | 
Hotel Pelham, Boston, Feb., 1869. 


| 
OR SALE CHEAP. A Physician’s practice of $2,000 per | 


annum. Also house, lot, and fixtures. 
For particulars address, Dr. H. W. LEONARD, Florence, N. Y. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc, for all Labora- 
tory and Manufaeturing purposes. Platinum scrap and ore 
purchased. H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, xe. sau ~ coadway, N. 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. 
STON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
pickings, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, ete., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted, 
by careful and ex erienced millers. 


Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 
receipt of order. J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 


EB. C. PIERCE, Secretary. 

TILLAGE AND COUNTY PRACTICE FOR SALE. Worth 
$2,500 per year. Address M.D., Box 150, Lowville, Lewis 

County, New York. ‘ 
# manufacture ENAMELLED EVAPORATING DISHES ; 
MORTARS of different styles, Tinned, Turned, and Plain ; 
CORK-SQUEEZERS; ENAMELLED CAULDRONS, 12 to 120 gals.; 
with a variety of other articles suitable for chemists’ use. For sale by 

SAVERY & COMPANY, 
Corner South Front and Reed Streets, and 614 & 616 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


t 


a 


| Entered, aecording to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Carleton & Hovey, in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


BAR WEIGHTS, 
FOR THE USE OF AROTHECARIES, PHYSICIANS, JEWELLERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
S 
. 6| Jo i, a | S 
4 O O 3 
oO ee 1 TR 
O z nm 
O Oe “able 53 
o| JO = 
@) O td 
O 4 8 26 CENTS SET. UO 
Oo 5 4 
=) = 5 
O,> GRAIN WEIGEL Tai) epecimal Weights 
= Opp Numbers are POINTED. be OF WHITE METAL. 
= EVEN Numbers are SQUARE at the ends. aa MADE AND WARRANTED CORRECT BY 
har) 
Orders enclosing the money will be answered by re- S CARLETON & HOVEY, 
turn mail. Postage on weights will be prepaid by us. - Established 1827, LOWELL, MASS. 


sa 


CT) ox Cpe ag: 
114 & 116 Congress St., 13 Worship Street, 
BOSTON. LONDON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOZENGES AND PIPE. 


©. & Vo. minufucture expressly for the Druggist and Apothecary 
trade. Dealers will find their goods the 


BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST RELIABLE, 


As they possess superior facilities for manufacturing, use no adulter- 
ation in any of their goods, and have received the confidence of the 
trade for the past twenty years in this country; also haye had 
some years’ experience in the business in England. Particular at- 
tention is directed to their 


CREAMELLOW LOZENGES, 


Which do not become hard or brittle. These goods are having an 
extensive sale, and meet the commendation of all. Send for Circu- 
lar and Prices. 


READING NURSERY. 


12 miles north of Boston, near station ; 30 to 40 minutes’ ride from 
Boston or Lawrence, by Boston and Maine Railroad. | 

200,000 Everereen Trees, all transplanted, 2 to 6 years, 6 inches 
to 6 feet high, for hedges or separate planting ; ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Snruss, Roses, Cuerry and LA VERSAILLAISE CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
ete., etc.,in variety ; Grape Vines, 1 to 3 years’ growth, 50 sorts; 
AppLe and Pear Trees, large and small fruits generally ; ‘‘ SanLe 
QueEN”? Blackberry (new). See cut in Catalogue, with 12 other 
fruits and trees, illustrated. Sent by mail. 


Ji) Wee MANNING ieee. 
READING, MASS. 
EF SALE. One large Rubber Bag of about 100 gallons capacity, | 
suitable for containing nitrous oxyd gas. Inquire of } 
J 


AS. R. NICHOLS & CO. #: 
150 Congress St., Boston, 


Proprietel 


* Grape Culture...... 
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THE 


Raston Yournal of Chemistry 


IS PUBLISHED UPON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, BY 
JAS. RB. NICHOLS & 00., 150 Congress St., Boston. 
TERMS, FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


All subscriptions begin and end with the current volume. 

REcEIPTS.— A written receipt will be sent by return mail to all subscribers 
who will enclose a three-cent P. O. stamp, for return postage. 

‘A list of premiums is offered to those who obtain subseriht 3. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


As a medium for advertising schools,— medical, scientific, 
classical, etc.— the JOURNAL is one of the best in the country. 
We have thousands of readers interested in the purchase of 
books, chemical and philosophical apparatus, drugs, medicines, 
surgical instruments, fancy goods, glassware, musical instru- 
ments, and all articles of domestic use. We arewilling to re- 
ceive a limited number of advertisements on the following 


Penne ee eee eee eanee 


TERMS: 


First insertion on last page, per line . . 40cts, 
Each subsequentinsertion ., .... . 35 * 


A discount of 15 per cent will be made on large advertise- 
ments, when continued through several numbers. 


No advertisements of an empirical nature will be admitted 
upon any terms, 


49> Subscribers will remember that the volumes ot the Jour- 
nal commence and end upon the Ist of July—not January. 


Hamiliae Science. 


CHEMICAL NAMES, 


Every one must see the impo 
nomenclature in a science whig 
with the composition and th¢ 
substances; and fe 
have had a greg 


optio 


by the multi- 


es neede tinguish the ever- 
ist of compounds, we readily see how much 
ya method of naming which is uniform and 
BA name like aqua fortis (Latin for strong 
sas well to any other powerful acid as to 
a tyro in chemistry might be puzzled 
nnect it with the right one; but the term 
2 who has learned the few fundamental 
m odern nomenclature, tells at once the 
Bosition. So the old name, sal mirabile 
, which was given to what is otherwise 
ber’s salt, is unmeaning and unsuggestive ; 
wh e of soda, or the more recent sodic sulphate, 
cannot be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 

It is not ou® purpose to give the history or to state the 
laws of the chemical nomenclature which has been in 
general use for many years. These can be found in any 
of the elementary books on chemistry, and are doubtless 
familiar to the great majority of our readers. We wish 
merely to say a few words about the more important 
modifications of thisnomenclature, which are now adopted 
by the leading writers on chemistry, both in England and 
in this country. In the Handbook of Chemistry, by 
Messrs. Rolfe and Gillet, we are pleased to find the new 
nomenclature adopted. It is also found in Roscoe’s 
Elementary Treatise, which we recently noticed. 

It is a singular fact that the main features of this new 
nomenclature are not new, but were proposed by Berze- 
lius half a century ago. Such terms as ferrous oxide 
and ferric oxide, ferrous sulphate and ferric sulphate, 
which many imagine to be the invention of the more 


progressive of living chemists, were first used and advo- 


cated by him. It is strange that they were not at once 
accepted generally; for they are briefer, more expressive, 
and more in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
the prevailing system than the names based upon that 
system. Nitrous and nitric, sulphurous and sulphuric, 
and the like, have become familiar as expressing different 
degrees of oxidation in the case of the acids; and Ber- 
zelius wished to apply the same principle of naming to 
the bases and salts. Ferrous oxide is more concise than 
protoxide of iron, and ferric oxide than sesquioxide of tron ; 


and ferrous sulphate is, for the same reason, better than 


protosulphate of iron, and ferric sulphate than sesgut- 


? 


Jas. R. Nicuots, M.D. 


FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
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fre names of ali 
same way, from the 
names 0 6 name of the electro- 
positive constitueé e ending tc, being placed 
before that of the electro-negative constituent, which is 
made to end in ide. Thus, potassium and sulphur form 
potassic sulphide (formerly sulphide of potassium, and, at 
an earlier day, sulphuret of potassium) ; sodium and oxy- 
gen form sodic owide (formerly soda or oxide of sodium) ; 
silver and chlorine form argentic chloride (chloride of 
silver); lead and iodine, plumbie iodide (todide of lead) s 
and so on. When the same elements form two com- 
pounds, the one containing the smaller proportion of the 
negative element is distinguished by changing the ending 
of the name of its positive constituent to ous ; the ending 
ic being used for the compound containing the larger 
proportion of the negative element. This is illustrated 
by the names ferrous oxide and ferric oxide, of which we 
have spoken above. In the same way, we have mercurous 
and mercuric oxides, cuprous and cupric oxides (oxides ot 
copper), stannous and stannic chlorides (chlorides of tin), 
Calomel is mercurous chloride, and corrosive sub- 
The Latin 


adjectives can cause no trouble to the student of chem- 


etc. 
limate is mercuric chloride; and so on. 


istry, who has already learned that the symbol of iron is 
Fe, from ferrum ; that of tin, Sn, from stannum ; etc. 

When a binary compound contains oxygen, and be- 
comes an acid when united with water, or a salt when 
united with a base, it is termed an anhydride. Thus, one 
atom of oxygen and two of sulphur form su/phurous an-- 
hydride (formerly sulphwrous acid); one of oxygen and 
three of sulphur, sulphuric anhydride (sulphuric acid). 
The old names are given to the ¢rue acids, or the com- 
pounds of these anhydrides with water. There is here: 
also a gain in clearness and conciseness, compared with 
the old way of naming. We no longer need use the 
absurd name, anhydrous sulphuric acid, to describe a 
substance which has no acid properties whatever; and 
when we speak of sulphuric acid, there can be no doubt 
which of the two compounds is meant. 

The hydrogen acids, or hydracids, are named in the 
same way as other binary compounds. Thus, muriatic 
acid is hydric chloride ; hydrosulphuric acid (or su/phuret- 
ted hydrogen, or sulphide of hydrogen, or whatever it may 
have been called) becomes hydric sulphide; and so on 
Of course, in the case of these and many other very 
familiar substances the common or érivial name is often 


= 


used. We should not generally speak of w 
oxide, any more than we used to call 
hydrogen. 

We hardly need go on to explain the x 
salts, which is on the same general princi 
we have already illustrated in the case of fi 
and ferric sulphate. The reader will have ; 
applying the rule for naming binary com 
interpretation of the names of ternary con 
as argentic nitrate, sodic phosphate, calcic ca 
ate of lime) 

It wo 


th 


in fu 


nitrate’? and 


hesitate to say ‘‘{@ ap 
is pretty certain ange his mixed 
nomenclature for a uniform 0 
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“HUMBUG” TOADS. 


A correspondent of the London Mining Journal thus 
disposes of the hermetically sealed toad business. He 
says, —‘‘ Your Derbyshire correspondent, in last week’s 
Journal, refers to the alleged discovery of a live toad in a 
solid block of Cannel at the Ravenhead, Colliery, St. 
Helen’s. This to mé is like all other fabulous reports. I 
would first ask if the man is one of those who get an extra 
shilling by such tricks; for it looks much like a trick, 
when he says his attention was called to the fine appear- 
ance of the piece of coal. He then broke it, and found it 
hollow, and then takes it with him to the surface, and 
finds atoad init. It is not unusual to find stones hollow. 
Then what could have induced him to carry it to the sur- 
face. Ihave myself twice had this attempted to be prac- 
tised on me. Hollow stones are very convenient to play 
this trick with. I have seen frogs put in a hole not half 
the size of a frog’s body. I was in Wales a few months 
since, where some men were sinking a shaft, half in solid 
rock and half in old quartz. There were four Scotch 
gentlemen with me. The men blasted a hole, and in a few 
moments one of the men came up with a living frog, and 
said the hole had thrown it out. The Scotch gentlemen 
were so delighted with the discovery that orders were 
given for something to be got to convey it to Scotland, 
and the man was about to get a reward, when I interfered, 
and asked them if half the shaft was not in old rubbage. 
I had seen it, and they were compelled to acknowledge it, 
as Mr. Mackenzie, the engineer, was one of the party, 
and would have gone down and proved it. The smoke 
of the powder soon caused the frogs near to get out of the 
water, and this one jumped up on the rock. Miners now 
a days are quite up to all these mancuvres to get a ready 
shilling. I thought to have heard no more of frogs or 
toads in stones after what Mr. Hunt openly stated as to 
himself and all the committee at the Exhibition being 
misled, when they allowed the frog to be put in the lump 
of coal there as being found in a lump of coal in a mine. 
Mr. Hunt stated at a public meeting that they were duped, 
and he much regretted ever, consenting to it being put 
there. It is only narrow-minded men who allow rogues 
to dupe them in such a way.” 


[oe———_—_—_ 
A PHYSICIAN'S EVIDENCE ON DANCING. 


That beautiful, graceful accomplishment of dancing, 
so perverted by late hours and the indecency of fashion- 
able attire, has outraged many sensible people, and led 
them to deprive the young ones of the most simple and 
healthful enjoyments, because it has been abused. For 

myself, I can testify not only to its healthful, but recu- 
perative power. The fortieth, nay, the fiftieth year, of 


‘anic | she replied. 
tinued. Very vigorous measures must be used, if you 
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PNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


ng this life-cheering exercise. It 
barliest amusements of children, 
> by parents that it is understood 
Ale I am on this topic, I will men- 
ed in my practice. A thoughtful, 
Ad lost three children, brought to 
ne child, a daughter. Her tem- 
pillious, — the nervous fearfully pre- 


fereat irritability of the system; peev- 
speptic, sleepless; of course exacting, 
omfortable, the poor child looked sad, 
nd miserable. She had been to school, 
arents thought it an amusement for her to 
fr children.’ After critically examining her 
sidgnomy, I said to her mother, ‘‘ What is the Se ag! 
perament of your husband?” ‘The same as my own,” 

“Then the child is doubly stamped,” I con- 


mpect to restore her to health. Divorce her immedi- 
anything mental, so far as memorizing is 
nd her to dancing-school, that she 
swith order and melody, and thus 
semay be rounded.” ‘The child, 
youder and delight, inter- 


Oh, how I’ve longed to 
eads to wi 


Said J} 
“Why,” I con ‘whys 
upper extremities’ The hands af 
medium of melody; the feet are render 
in the same way.” 

A nice afternoon school revived t 
grew in health and harmony every 
lowed the hygienic rules prescribed £9 
a healthful, beautiful, graceful recreat 
sponsible for the abuses luxury hag 
The vulgarism and excitements of th 
more to do with the simple enjoymeé 
the rich wines and sumptuous bai 
mand, in whom they induce diseasi 
temperate repasts that satisfy the 7 
body. 

CuEtsEA, Feb. 11, 1869. 
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HEAT AND FORCE.” 


* 


Whenever friction is overcome, heat is produced; and 
the amount of heat so produced is the exact measure of 
the force expended in overcoming the friction. Professor 
Tyndall says, while speaking upon the subject of ‘ Heat 
Considered as a Mode of Motion,’—‘‘ We usually put 
oil upon the surface of a hone; we grease the saw, and 
are careful to lubricate the axles of our railway carriages. 
What are we really doing in these cases? Let us get 
general notions first; we shall come to particulars after- 
wards. It is the object of the railway engineer to urge 
his train boldly from one place to another. He wishes to 
apply the force of his steam or his furnace, which gives 
tension to the steam to this particular purpose. It is not 
his interest to allow any portion of that force to be con- 
verted into another form of force, which would not fur- 
ther the attainment of his object. He does not want his 
axles heated, and thence he avoids as much as possible 
expending his power in heating them. In fact he has ob- 
tained his force from heat, and it is not his object to re- 
convert the force thus obtained into its primitive form. 
For by every degree of temperature generated by the 
friction of his axle, a definite amount would be withdrawn 
from the urging force of his engine. There is no force 
lost absolutely. Could we gather up all the heat generated 
by the friction, and could we apply it mechanically, we 
should by it be able to impart to the train the precise 
amount of speed which it lost’by the friction. Thus every 
one of those railway porters whom you see moving about 
with his can of yellow grease, and opening the little boxes 
which surround the carriage axles, is, without knowing it, 
illustrating a principle which forms the very solder of Na- 
ture. In so doing he is unconsciously affirming both the 
convertibility and the indestructibility of force. He is 
practically asserting that mechanical energy may be con- 
verted into heat, and that when so converted it cannot 
still exist as mechanical energy, but that for every degree 


of heat developed a strict and proportional equivalent of 


locomotive force of the engine disappears. A station is 
approached, say at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour; the brake is applied, and smoke and sparks issue 


from the wheel on which it presses. The train is brought | 


to rest. How? Simply by converting the entire moving 
force which it possessed at the moment the brake was ap- — 
plied into heat.” 


, 
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LIFE LENGTHENED. 


1. Cultivate an equable temper; many a man has 
fallen dead in a fit of passion. 

2. Eat regularly, not over thrice a day, and nothing 
between meals. : 

3. Go to bed at regular hours. Get up as soon as you 
wake of yourself, and do not sleep in the daytime, at least 
not longer than ten minutes before noon. wer 

4. Work always by the day, and not by the job. 


5. Stop working before you are very much tired,—be- — 


fore you are “ fagged out.” 


« 


6. Cultivate a generous and an accommodating temper. — 
7. Never cross a bridge before you come to it; this — 


will save half the troubles of life. 
8. Never eat when you are not hungry, nor drink 
ehyou are not thirsty. 
et your appetite always come uninvited. 
ool off in a place greatly warmer than the one in 


you have been exercising; this simple rule would 


year. 

Never resist a call of nature for a single moment. 

» Never allow yourself to be chilled “through and 
bugh;” it is this which destroys so many every year, 

a few days’ sickness, from pneumonia, called, by some, 
ang fever or inflammation of the lungs. 

13. Whoever drinks no liquids at meals will add years 
of pleasurable existence to his life. Of cold or warm 


t incalculable sickness, and save millions of lives | 


drinks, the former are most pernicious; drinking at © 


meals induces persons to eat more than they otherwise 

would, as any one can verify by experiment; and it is 

excess in eating which devastates the land with sickness, _ 
suffering, and death. 

14. After fifty years of age, if not a day laborer, an 
sedentary persons after forty, should eat but twice a day, 
in the morning and about four in the afternoon; persons 
can soon accustom themselves to a seyen-hour interval 
between eating, thus giving the stomacly rest; for every 
organ without adequate rest will “‘ give out”’ prematurely. 
— Hall's Journal of Health. 


at Oe — 
USEFUL REMEDIES. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : — 


Will you permit a non-medical correspondent to sug- 
gest two or three simple remedies for ‘ills that flesh is 


~| heir to,” or to which it is frequently exposed ? 4 


CHILBLAINS.— Some persons are constitutionally ex-_ 
posed to these troublesome and sometimes painful things. — 
Ordinarily they are developed as a consequence of cold 
feet; though there are individuals so sensitive that the | 
appearance of snow in the atmosphere is sufficient ‘| 
bring on the difticulty. 

In cases where the irritation and swelling have not} 
resulted in ulceration or abrasion of the skin, soak the 
foot in tepid water about ten minutes, just before going 
to bed. Wipe the foot dry, and immediately anoint the 
part affected with pure oil of cloves. Cover it with a 
piece of oil silk, or the film taken from ‘leaf lard” or 
suet; draw on a cotton stocking for the night; and, 
ordinarily, the soreness and irritation will have disap- 
peared by the next morning. If one application is not 
fully successful, try it again the night féllowing, and 
repeat as often as the chilblains appear. This remedy 
has been employed by the writer during twenty years, 
and has never failed to afford the desired relief. 


Burns.— The success of this application in the case 
of chilblains (which so strongly resemble slight burns), 
led to a trial of its virtues in the latter instance; and the 
success was such that it has been frequently repeated in 
the writer’s family for the last fifteen years; and many a 
time have children and cooks had reason to be thankful 
for the relief afforded. 

We ordinarily keep some oil of cloves (renewing it 
each year) in a vial, with a small anal or camel’s hair 


| 


pencil stuck in the cork, and immersed in the oil. In 
the case of a burn or scald which is not so severe as to 
break the skin, apply the oil of cloves immediately. If 
this is done before the blister appears, it will be effectually 
prevented, and the pain will be alleyed. If the blister is 
produced, the pain will, nevertheless, be speedily re- 
lieved; and, as the irritation will also be removed, the 
blister will not cause much inconvenience. 

The writer wishes to have it distinctly understood that 
this remedy is proposed for slight burns and scalds only 
where the skin is unbroken. Were the injury severe, 
i.e., extensive, or if excoriation had taken place, he 
would call im a physician, and commit the case to his 
hands. 


Cotp Sorrs.—This name is commonly given to the 
small blisters or ulcers which frequently form on the 
edges of the lips and nose when one has taken cold. 
They may be entirely prevented by frequently applying 
strong spirits of camphor to the part affected, as soon as 
the irritation appears; and if the blister is developed, 
the same remedy will remove all soreness and irritation 
in the course of twelve or twenty-four hours. Ss. 
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CHEMISTRY OF HAIR DYES. 


The attention which we called, some time since 
view and perfect black hair dye which Dr. M’Call 
son lately incidentally hit upon, produced a long 
of commentaries from accomplished dermatologis 
others well qualified to speak on the not uninter 
subject. Mr. Erasmus Wilson, a leader amongst the 
fessors of dermatology, now enters upon and discu 
the whole question in a series of very interesting obser 
tions in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. He observe 
that the hair owes its property of dyeing to its porosit, 
which is evidently greater than its physiological struct- 
ure would lead us to infer. Another of its properties, 
namely, the presence of sulphur in its constitution, ren- 
‘ders it prone to darken under the use of certain mineral 
substances; for example, lead and mercury, whose com- 
pounds with sulphur are black. Thus, if a weak solution 
of lead or mercury be brushed into the hair, a certain 
quantity of the solution will penetrate the hair, and a 
dark color will be produced in consequence of the for- 
mation of a sulphuret of lead or sulphuret of mercury. 
The depth of the shade of color will depend upon the 
quantity of sulphur present in the hair; and as red hair 
and light colored hair contain more sulphur than dark 
hair, the result will in that case be comparatively greater. 
But where the amount of sulphur is too minute to pro- 
duce the dye, science suggests the means of introduc- 
ing more sulphur, as is illustrated by a reversal of the 
process, in the following quotation from a paper by Dr. 
M’Call Anderson, on Eczema Marginatum : — 

“During the treatment I accidentally discovered what 
promises to be the most perfect black dye for the hair 
which has been seen. After having used the bichloride 
lotion for some weeks, I changed it for the lotion of 
byposulphite of soda, and the morning after the first 
application the hair of the part which before was bright 
red had become nearly black. .One or two more applica- 
tions rendered it jet black, while neither the skin nor 
the clothing were stained. I saw this patient a couple of 
weeks later, and there was not the least deterioration of 
color, although, of course, as the hair grows the new por- 
tions will possess the normal tint.” j 
‘The reason of the escape of the epidermis while the 
hair was so thoroughly dyed is that it contains no sul- 
phur. Mr. Balmanno Squire, in a commentary on the 
above process, observes, that if, instead of the hyposul- 
phite of soda, one of the more common mordants be 
employed,— say, for example, the sulphide of ammo- 


-nium,—instead of a black, a bright red color will re- 


sult. The modus operandi of Dr. Anderson’s dye is this. 
The hypo-sulphurous acid, on being liberated from the 
soda, decomposes into sulphurous acid and sulphur. The 
sulphurous acid reduces the bichloride of mercury to 
the chloride, and the sulphur converts the chloride into 
(black) sulphide. The effect of the sulphide of ammo- 
nium on bichloride of mercury is to produce the (red) 
bisulphide which is the common vermilion of commerce. 
Another commentator on hair dyes observes, that with 


the barbers the sheet anchor app¢ 
And again, it is recommended to 
a solution (ten grains to the ou 
then use a weak solution of p 

An interesting article on the 
an able chemical writer, Dr. Seq 
the May number of Belgravia, ut 
metics for the Hair.” Dr. Scoffe 
Persians employ indigo to procure’ 
the Turks and Egyptians a pasty w 
of pyrogallic acid in combination wi 
iron, while in the West the chief cd 
dyes are metallic bodies and walnut jug 
chiefly in use as capillary chromatics a 
and arsenic, while others applicable to as 
are gold, bismuth, iron, copper, cadmium, tila 
nium, and molybdenum. Lead in its crudest form 
represented by the leaden comb; but as the process by 
this means is slow, a compound of oxide of lead, or 


out and the hair refreshed with pom 
called brown, a smothered ousfi 


, to half'a pint of water. e 
ommon form of dye, but is open to the objection 
the skin and, in fact, everything it touches, 
ecoming iridescent on exposure to light, 
r. Scoffern observes, a chromatic play of 
yery undesirable. Bismuth presents the 
ics as lead, but is not much used; and 
oyed to produce a black tint, it requires 
ither the pyrogallic acid or the hydro- 
nia. Brown is produced by the chlo- 
e, as also by a solution of sulphate of 
ordant of the prussiate of potash (fer- 
otassium); and titanium, uranium, and 
udged by their chemical behavior, would 
ilar results. The golden yellow color, so 
ion of late, is produced by a solution of 
arsenic with a mordant of the hydrosulphate of ammo- 
nia. And cadmium would probably give rise to a sim- 
jlar result. In the case of dyeing the lighter tints, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to submit the hair to a process 
of bleaching, which is commonly effected by a solution 
of one or other of the alkalies; by chlorine, by the chlo- 
ride of soda or lime, or by sulphurons acid, bisulphate of 
magnesia or lime, or peroxide of hydrogen. In general, 
the dyes requiring mordants do not stain the epidermis. 
— British Medical Journal. 


ABOUT COFFEE. 


Tf the raw berries are boiled in water, from 23 to 24 
per cent of the soluble matter is extracted. On being 
roasted till they assume a pale-chestnut color, they lose 
15 to 16 per cent, and the extract obtained from these by 
means of boiling water is 20 to 21 per cent of the weight 
of the unroasted berries.. The loss in weight of the ex- 
tract is much larger when the roasting process is carried 
on till the color of the berries is dark brown or black. 
At the same time that the berries lose in weight by roast- 
ing they gain in volume by swelling; 100 volumes of 
green berries give, after roasting, a volume of 150 to 160; 
or two pint measures of unroasted berries give three 
pints when roasted. 

The usual methods of preparing coffee are, Ist, by 
filtration ; 2a, by infusion; 3d, by boiling. 

Filtration gives often, but not always, a good cup of 
coffee. When the pouring of the boiling water“over the 
ground coffee is done slowly, the drops in passing come 
in contact with too much air, whose oxygen works a 
change in the aromatic particles, and often destroys 
them entirely. The extraction, moreover, is incomplete. 
Instead of 20 to 21 per cent, the water dissolves only 11 
to 15 per cent, and 7 to 10 per cent is lost. 

Infusion is accomplished by making the water boil, 
and then putting in the ground coffee; the vessel being 
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ately taken off the fire and allowed to stand 
en minutes. The coffee is ready for use when 
wimming on the surface falls to the bottom 
irring it. This method gives a very aro- 
ut one containing little extract. 

s the custom in the East, yields excellent 
owder is put on the fire in cold water, 
ed merely to boil up for a few seconds. 
cles of coffee are drank with the beverage. 
PB, the aromatic parts are volatilized, and 
hen rich in extract, but poor in aroma 
method, I adopt the following, which is a 
second and third :— 

quantities both of coffee and water are to be 
a tin measure, containing half an ounce of 
berries, when filled with roasted ones, is generally 
Ufiicient for two smal coffee of moderate 
strength, 


ounces, yield- 
half ounce] for 


mployed, after 
ten or fifteem 
which has been 
ssel immediately 
er, and allowed to 
that the powder 
t is stirred round ; 


Zand for five or six min 
the surface may fall to 
the deposit takes place, an oured off is ready 

oruse. In order to separate th egs more completely, 

the coffee may be passed through a clean cloth; but 

generally this is not necessary, and often prejudicial to 

the pure flavor of the beverage. 

The first boiling gives the strength, the second addi- 
tion the flavor. ‘The water does not dissolve of the 
aromatic substances more than the fourth part contained 
in the roasted coffee. 

The beverage when ready ought to be of a brown-black 
color; untransparent it always is, somewhat like choco- 
late thinned with water; and this want of clearness in 
coffee so prepared does not come from the fine grounds, , 
but from a peculiar fat resembling butter, about twelve 
per cent of which the berries contain, and which, if 
over roasted, is partly destroyed. 

In the other methods of making coffee, more than the 
half of the valuable parts of the berries remains in the 
“rounds,” and is lost. 

To judge as favorably of my coffee as I do myself, its 
taste is not to be compared with that of the ordinary 
beverage, but rather the good effects might be taken into 
consideration which my coffee has on the organism. 
Many persons, too, who connect the idea of strength or 
concentration with a dark or black color, fancy my coffee 
to be thin and weak, but these were at once inclined 
more favorably directly I gave it a dark color by means 
of burnt sugar, or by adding some substitute. 

The real flavor of coffee is so little known to most 
persons that many who drank my coffee for the first 
time doubted of its goodness, becanse it tasted of the 
berries. A coffee, however, which has not the flavor of 
the berry is no coffee, but an artificial beverage, for 
which many other things may be substituted at pleasure. 
Hence it comes that if to the decoction made from 
roasted chicory, carrots, beetroot, the slightest quan- 
tity of coffee be added, few persons detect the differ- 
ence. This accounts for the great diffusion of each 
such substitute. A dark mixture, with an empyreumati- 
cal taste, most people fancy to be coffee. For tea there 
are no substitutes, because every body knows what reak 
tea is like. — Liebig. 
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GAS FOR FUEL. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

I observe in the papers an extract from your Journaé 
predicting the progress that will be made in the year 
1900. Among other things, you predict that we will dis- 
pense with coal and wood as a source of heat, but use, 
instead, a cheap gas. This desideratum will be realized 
more speedily than you conjecture. I have now in the 
Patent Office my specifications for the production of 
“steam gas” from water, not by the costly retort method, 
but by means of a furnace, whereby I can get the mixture 
of carbonic oxide and hydrogen at a mere nominal cost. 


I do not think this steam gas will cost over ten or fifteen 
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cents the thousand cubic feet. This new illumig 
gives a powerful heat, but of course but little 
render it light-giving, I pass it through a 
carbon, by which it acquires an illuminatix 
about fifty per cent over coal gas. Thus 
prediction will be fulfilled ere the year 1900 ¢ 
The gases, being inflammable ones, do né 
merely mix with the vapor of the hydrocarb 
unite themselves with it by such a powerful 
avery reduced temperature is required to ¢ 
this hydrocarbon. But the great value of th 
will no doubt be its great adaptability to hé 
poses, being, as it is, so cheaply made. As you 
think, the world has to come to this method of he 
‘and the sooner the bett 
as you say, ‘‘no ash 
be comfort, safety 


New York, Mare 


REMARKS. — V 
ure, as he has a d 
‘We must be permit 
ntioh. Probably no 
ented more carefully or 


full practical succe 
party in this count 
persistently in this Phan we have, and we cer- 
tainly ought to possess a pretty clear understanding of 
the obstacles to be overcome in reaching such results. 
We are far from regarding them as impossible; but they 
are too important to be attained at a single bound. If 
Prof. Saunders can give us hydrogen, or a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbonic oxide, at ten or fifteen cents the 
thousand cubic feet, in unlimited quantities, he must be 
regarded as not only a very great discoverer, but bene- 
We shall look with interest to his 
more mature conclusions or views regarding the matter. 


factor of the race. 


Dr. CuTTEeR’s CLINICAL MicroscoPpE.—We are re- 
‘quested by Dr. Cutter to say, that the Clinical Micro- 
escopes described in the April Jowrnal are not yet in the 
market. Owing to high cost of skilled labor in this 
country, they can be made much cheaper at Paris than 
here. But in order to obtain them at the lowest possible 
price, it is necessary to have made not less than fifty at 
one time. As soon as the requisite number is engaged, 
at a price not to exceed twenty-five dollars each, they will 
be ordered. Physicians wishing them will please send in 
their names to Mr. George S. Chase, at the office of the 
Journal of Chemistry. The money need not be paid until 
the arrival of the instruments. 

Dr. C. has recently mounted his microscope upon a 
stand, thus making it in every way equal to a microscope 
of a much higher price, while not interfering with its 
peculiar value as a clinical or pocket instrument. 
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PorvuLar Errors.—To think that the more a man 
eats the fatter and stronger he will become. To believe 
that the more hours children study the faster they learn. 
‘To conclude that, if exercise is good, the more violent it 
is the more good is done. To imagine that every hour 
taken from sleep is an hour gained. To act on the pre- 
sumption that the smallest room in the house is large 
enough to sleep in. To argue that whatever remedy 
causes one to feel immediately better is good for the sys- 
tem, without regard to more ulterior effects. To eat 
without an appetite ; or to continue to eat after it has been 
satisfied, merely to gratify the taste. To eat a hearty 
supper for the pleasure experienced during the brief time 
at is passing down the throat, at the expense of a whole 
night of disturbed sleep, and a weary waking in the 
morning. 
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COMPOSITION OF LucIFER Matcues.— Phosphorus, 4 
parts; nitre, 10; fine glue, 6; red ochre, or red lead, 5; 
smalt, 2; convert the glue with a little water, by a gentle 
heat, into a smooth jelly, put it into a slightly warm 
porcelain mortar to liquefy; rub the phosphorus down 
through this gelatin at a temperature of about 140° or 
150° Fah.; add the nitre, then the red led, and lastly the 
smalt, till the whole forms a uniform paste. 
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Mabor upon the land and in the 
The suffer- 
ienced by the terrible war were such 


the highest praise. 


ave ever been called upon to endure. 
vever, they are not disheartened; but 
hd hopeful, and determined to be again 
A more generous or a kinder people cannot 
im any country upon the earth; and Northern 
men who have gone among them are loud in their praise 
of the courteous and friendly manner with which they 
are received. The lands of the Southern States are, for 
the most part, very fertile, and the genial climate is in 
h the frigid, icy winters of the North. 
n for Northern farmers in the Gulf 


otton, the cereal grains, 


{present in Alaba; 
tes, and n 
d is wort 


need have thelle 


most pleasant treatmentfrom 


and respect 0 
with other than the 
ern men and women. Fractious, meddlesome 


ping individuals, who cannot live on good 
their neighbors here, had better not migrate 
believe, from what we know of the South, a; 
received from various sections, that fai: 
trious farmers can greatly improve thi 
purchasing lands and locating in some ¢ 
Southern States. 
Valley of the Tennessee, would suit us bi 
locality, as the climate is genial and health} 
extremely fertile. The time is coming when# 
valley is to be the garden of the world, and fil 
a dense population. 


The northern part of 
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ERRONEOUS VIEWS. 


In some remarks made by Col. Daniel Needham, in the 
Massachusetts Senate, upon the bill relating to the sale of 
commercial fertilizers, he gave a formula for preparing 
a fertilizer which was presented as something new and 
valuable. He is reported as making the following state- 
ments :— 


“He said that a most valuable fertilizer could be made 
by taking four barrels of ground bone, one carboy of sul- 
phuric acid, and two barrels of ashes. He said that the 
expense of this fertilizer would be only about eighteen 
dollars a ton, and that he did not doubt the fertilizer thus 
made would be as valuable as any purchased in the mar- 
ket for forty dollars per ton. He stated the expense 
substantially as follows:— 


4 barrels bone, at $2.50 per barrel, $10 00 
175 pounds sulphuric acid, 5 25 
2 barrels ashes, 2 50 

$17 75 


“The process of mixing, he said, was very simple. 
He would take the ground bone, and, after wetting it 
thoroughly, allow it to heat, which it would do in a short 
time; then pour on the sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
mix with the mass two barrels of ashes.” 


Quite a number of correspondents have inclosed to us 
slips cut from newspapers containing the formula, with 
requests for an expression of opinion in the Journal re- 
specting its value. As regards this matter it may be 
said in brief, that we have a very high opinion of the 
substances employed, but a very poor opinion of the 


chemistry involved in making up the mixture. It is pro- 


posed to do first simply what we have so often recom- 
mended farmers to do, —make their own superphosphate, 

by acting upon ground bones with sulphuric acid. But 
that also is proposed, which we have neverrecommended, 
—viz., add ashes to the mixture, and thus greatly retard 
or injure the fertilizing influence of both the superphos- 
phate and the ashes. 

Ashes contain much caustic potash and soda, and 
these would be instantly seized upon by the free phos- 
phoric acid in the dissolved bone, and locked up in new 
Thus 
several agents, of high fertilizing value as they exist in 
the bone mixture and naturally in the ashes, would be 
placed in a form not so readily and perfectly assimilable 
by plants. | 


combinations, — phosphate of potash and soda. 


The mixture is quite unscientific and unnecessary, and 
farmers had better keep ashes out of their superphosphate ; 
for, as chemists say, it is incompatible. Adding ashes 
to fine bone, moistened with water, as we have recom- 
mended, gives quite different results. The caustic alka- 
ieseact upon the gelatine or the animal portion of the 


ad become in part saponified; and by abstracting 


opriating this portion of the bony structure the 
phosphate of lime are liberated and made ready 
nt food. The soapy, alkaline portion goes to form 
thy, robust stalk; the phosphoric acid and lime 
full, plump seeds. 

may be further remarked, regarding the fertilizer 
oken of above, that the prices affixed to the substances 
The cost 
9f the mixture would be nearly double the price stated. 


e as far from being correct as the formula, 


=e 


ABOUT CROWS. 


The following extract is taken from an article in the € 
April number of the Atlantic Monthly, written by Thos. 
M. Brewer : — 


“Whatever wrong the crow commits against the culti- 
vators of the soil, may, by a little painstaking, be 
materially lessened or wholly prevented. The benefits 
he confers are both numerous and important. ‘During 
the time he remains with us, he destroys,’ says no less 
authority than Wilson, ‘myriads of worms, moles, mice, ~ 
caterpillars, grubs, and beetles.’ Audubon also affirms 
that the crow devours myriads of grubs, every day of the 
year, — grubs which would lay waste the farmer’s fields, 
—and destroys quadrupeds innumerable, every one of 
which is an enemy to his poultry and his flocks. Dr. 
Harris, also, one of the most faithful and accurate ob- 
servers, in speaking of the fearful ravages sometimes 
wrought in our grass lands and gardens by the grub of 
the May beetles, adds his testimony to the great services 
rendered by the crow in keeping these pests in check. 
Yet in Massachusetts, regardless of such testimony in 
their favor, we have nearly exterminated these birds; 
and the destructive grubs, having no longer this active 
enemy to restrict their growth, are year by year increas- 
ing with a fearful persistence. We have seen large farms, 
within an hour’s ride of Boston, in which, over entire 
acres, the grass was so completely undermined, and the 
roots eaten away, that the loosened turf could be rolled 
up as easily as if it had been cut by the turfing spade. 
In the same neighborhood, whole fields of corn, potatoes, 
and almost every kind of garden vegetables had been - 
eaten at the root, and destroyed. Our more intelligent 
farmers, who have carefully studied out the cause of this 
unusual insect growth, have satisfied themselves that it 
is the legitimate result, the natural and inevitable con- 
sequence, of our own acts. Our shortsighted and mur- 
derous warfare upon the crow has interrupted the 
harmonies of nature, disturbed her well-adjusted balance, — 
and let loose upon agriculture its enemies, with no 
adequate means of arresting their general increase.” 


The reverse is true of nearly or quite all the statements 4 
contained in this extract. 


Notwithstanding Audubon or 
Mr. Harris, we do not believe the crow confers beet 


upon farmers or any one else. It is positive, he is a 


saucy, prowling, mischievous bird. Crows never were 
so numerous in New England as at the present time. 
They are increasing with great rapidity. We have seen, 
the present winter, flocks of them containing thousands. 
On one of our wheat-fields, the past summer, a black cloud 
of crows embracing several hundred settled down, and tore 
up the tender roots of the sprouting grain toa great. ex- 
tent. 


“grubs, beetles, and caterpillars.”’ Unless there is a 


The crow does not often alight in fields to destroy 


corn otwheat field to ravage, they remain most of the 
time in the woods, out of harm’s way. 

If Mr. Thos. M. Brewer had not given us the results of 
his observations upon fields “within an hour’s ride 
of Boston,” we should have concluded, from his absurd 


. statements, that he never was in the country so far from 


the State House. 

As regards “our shortsighted and murderous warfare 
upon croyys,” we venture to inquire what is meant by 
this. The crow isso “longsighted” that farmers’ boys 


and others intent upon ‘murderous warfare,” cannot 


” 


well get near them to commit half enough “ murder 
This cunning, sagacious bird knows so well how to 
care of himself, it is quite unnecessary for our ci 
lanthropists to get up laws for their protection; an 
beg of Mr. Brewer that he will turn his attentio1 
some other department of philanthropy or philosophi 


inquiry. 


— > 


GRAPE CULTURE, 


The cultivation of the grape is so easy and simple, 
that it seems strange that any family having a house and 
lot, however small, should neglect the culture of a fruit 
so beautiful and so much of a luxury as is the grape. In 
every yard, both in city and country, where the sun 
reathes the earth, and where there is room on house, 
fence, stake, or trellis, for the vine to be trained, there 
a vine should be planted. 

The first thing to be done is to prepare the ground for 
the reception of the roots. If only one is to be planted, 
dig out a hole four feet square and two feet deep, and fill 
it with good rich soil mixed with one third as much old, 
well-rotted manure; and then plant your vine, spreading 
the roots evenly in every direction, and cover about four 
inches deep. 

The most important part of grape culture is the train- 
ing and pruning. No cultivated variety will continue to 
produce a good crop of fine, well-ripened fruit, unless it 
be wisely pruned. There are a number of modes of 
training vines which are good; but the most simple and 
easily managed plan is that by which the vine is trained | 
with horizontal arms. To grow a vine in this form, | 
eommence by growing one cane on an upright stake, 
pinching off the little side branches, or laterals, leaving 
one leaf. This pinching is to be repeated when the 
laterals grow again, and an additional leaf is left at each 
successive pinching. ‘This treatment concentrates the 
s@p in the main stalk, which should be grown as large 
and strong as possible, the first season; and the end 
should be pinched off before cold weather sets in. 

In February, this shoot should be cut down to the 
point where the arms are to start from, say fifteen to 
eighteen inches from the ground. Then rub off all the 
buds below the two upper ones, and from these two buds 
grow two new stalks, as nearly opposite as possible, and 
in the direction in which you wish to have them when 
placed in a horizontal position; but grow them nearly 


upright during the season, and treat them with as much | 


care as was the one during the former season. The third 
year, in February, these two canes are to be cut off to 
about four feet above where they were the year before. 
Then bend them down to a level position, one to the 
right and the other to the left, and fasten them to the 
trellis with a strip of leather. The trellis should be 
prepared before the third year. 

Next, cut out, or rub off after they start, all the buds 
on the under side of these arms, which will be every 
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other bud. The upper bud will grow, and produce canes 


that will produce bunches of gra 
only a few should be allowed ,to gj 
the root. 

With short-jointed varieties, li 
sometimes be necessary to take o 
the upper side of the arm; or q 
will be too close together. But w 
ties, like the Concord or Diana, this 
as every alternate bud will bring the 
to twelve inches apart. 

When these canes have grown up to ® 
two feet, the tops should be pinched off 
their growth; and when they have grown 
inches more, pinch again. This pinching has? 
to expand the leaves, to fipen the wood, and to 


the size of the fruit. Ps 


The fourth year, these fruiting canes are to be cut 
down to one good strong bud near the arm; and from 
this bud another fruiting cane is to be grown, the sanae 
as the year previous. The vine msy now be considered 
fully established; and the same process is to be repeated 
from year to year, unless it is desirable that the vine 
should cover a large space. In that case wn the 
cane nearest the end of the arm, and 


DISSOLVING BO 


Ye suppose as acceptable and use ervice can be 


e our agricultural readers in pointing out the errors 
which they are liable to fall, and warning them 
the expensive and profitless experiments they 
led to undertake, as in stating new facts, or 
ention to new and important discoveries. 
jonstantly liable to be misled by the state- 
de at farmers’ club-meetings and through the 
professedly devoted to their interests. We 
. ead, in one of the most widely circu- 
agricultural papers, an editorial article 
lying bones in sulphuric acid, in which 
advised to collect large quantities of bones, 
reduce them to fragments by pounding, and then dis- 
solve them by pouring on the acid. Also the same 
wise advice was given by several speakers, at a recent 
meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club. Now, this is 
all wrong. Farmers should not be advised to treat 
bones in this way, as it will certainly end in disap- 
pointment and pecuniary loss. Raw bones pounded 
into fragments cannot be fully and expeditiously dis- 
solved in acid; and whoever recommends the process 
has never tried the experiment, or if he has he pur- 
posely misleads. Fragments of bones no larger than a 
hazel-nut may remain in strong or dilute acid for 
A 


bit of bone, when brought in contact with sulphuric 


months, and may not be perceptibly acted upon. 


acid or oil of vitriol, is immediately attacked by it upon 
the surface, and the action goes on but a little while 
before a film or coating of insoluble gypsum or sulphate 
of lime forms upon the surface, and this prevents farther 
action. In order to dissolve bony structures and fit 
them for plant food, they must first be ground to fine 
powder, and the finer the better, as the acid can then cut 
through the little atoms, and disintegrate them entirely. 
Coarse pounded bones should never be placed in contact 
with acid with the idea of dissolving them; they will 
not dissolve. Strong potash lye will dissolve whole 
bones, and therefore they may be packed in ashes under 
certain conditions with good results. If a farmer has a 
quantity of bones on his premises which cannot con- 
yveniently be ground, it is better to burn them to white- 
ness, and in this condition they can be ground in a 
common stone mill; and the powder when acted upon 
by acid forms most excellent true super-phosphate of 
lime, useful for almost all kinds of crops. 
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IV.— Commencing July |, 1869. 


—eoo-——. 


Prospectus oF Vou. IV. or rae “ JouRNAL”’? is issued at an 
early date,— three months before the volume commences, — with the 
view of informing our numerous friends regarding our plans in 
the future, and affording them ample time to aid us in extending 
its patronage, and consequent usefulness; besides, it enables us to 
make a very 
which is sta 

A very Fg 
should be con 
year; and, after much deliberation, it has been decided not to 


enerous offer to new subscribers, the nature of 


d that the JOURNAL 
least through another 


re has been 
its present form, 


make the contemplated change alluded to in the January number. 

Vorume IV. of the JouRNAL, commencing July Ist, 1869, will 
e of the same form’ and size as the present yolume, each num- 
It 
will be printed with new type, on the finest book paper; and we 


ber containing not less than nine pages of reading matter. 


shall strive to make it not only the best and cheapest scientific 
journal in the world, hut the handsomest. 

The terms for the Jounnat will be the same as heretofore, — 
Fifty Cents (50) per year; single numbers, Six Cents. 

The JouRNAL will continue to be independent, unbiased, careful, 
and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organization is rich 
or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in any way con- 
trel its influence. It will continue to expose frauds, schemes, and 
speculations, which profess to originate in or grow out of progress 
in science and art. The great and growing evil of adulterations 
in articles of food, medicine, fertilizers, and substances used in 
the arts will receive special attention, and the nature of the so- 
phistications and adulterations fully exposed. We shall present & 
large number of useful practical formule, recipes, and scientific 
suggestions, which alone will be worth many times the price of the 


publication. ~ 
TO PHYSICIANS 

it will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new discoy- 
eries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or processes 


connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording information 


and instruction upon all matters relating to the manufacture and 
dispensing of medicines, and those other substances and agents 
produced or vended by them. 


TO FARMERS 


It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 
chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and method of preparing 
fertilizing agents. 


TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 


ALL intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruction of 
the highest importance and usefulness. 

The JourNAL has, at the present time, a large army of friends, and 
these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. Our patrons 
know how instructive and useful it has been in the past; we assure 
them it will be even better in the future. Cannot each one send us 
a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. IV.? 

We make this generous offer to new subscribers: All those who 
subscribe and send us ji/ty cents in advance will receive the 
remaining numbers of Vol. Iil. 
Vol. [V., and all the numbers of Vol. III. which are issued after the 


date of their subscription. 


JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO,, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


They will receive the whole of 
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BOSTON, MAY 1, 


( Any one sending us the names of three new subscribe 
advance pay, Will be entitled to receive the Jowrnal free for 0: 
For five new subscribers we will send tne Petite Microscope ; for 
five we will send, in addition to the microscope, a copy of “Stic 
Chemistry for Students,” the best elementary treatise yet pub’ 
for one hundred new subscribers we will senda complete set of 
icals, together with test-tubes, alcohol lamp, stirring rods, etc., 8 
ble for performing experiments in Stéckhardt’s Chemistry. 


(G¥> Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

(> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, etc., 
who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the labor much 
easier than they anticipate. The interesting character of the Journal, 
together with its low subscription price, will lead almost every one of 
intelligence to become its patron. It is the only journal of practical 
chemistry published in the United States. We will furnish, to those 
sending for them, specimens of any or all the numbers. 


(0G Correspondents rticularly requested 
mames in full, with th nd State; and, i 
residence requiring a ¢ ing change in 
papers, to give not only t address, but the 

(> Subscribers who physicians, denti 
~will confer a favor by informing us of their profe 
know accurately the amount of our medical subscription list. 


(= We are unable to supply complete files of either Volume I. or 
Il. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally issued bi-monthly), 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (July, August, and September, 1866) are now out of 
print. Of Volume II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, "and 12 (July, Sep- 
tember, and December, 1867, and June, 1868) are also out of print. 
Of the remaining numbers we haye a few copies left, which we will 
forward to our friends at the following prices: Volume I., three num- 
bers, twenty-five cents; Volume IT., eight numbers, fifty cents. We 
have on hand a few complete files of Volume ITT. as far as published. 
These we will send as ordered, at the rate of six cents per single 
copy ; six copies for twenty-five cents. 


A SOLUTION OF A DIFFICULT PROBLEM, 


Spirituous liquors used as beverages have caused and 


are causing an incalculable amount of evil in the world. 
It would seemingly have been better for the race if atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen had been rendered inca- 
‘pable of grouping themselves together in a form to pro- 
duce alcohol. Alcohol is useful in art processes, and it 
perhaps serves a good end in medicine; yet we are almost 
veady to say that it could be annihilated without serious 
inconvenience. The progress of science would not have 
been essentially retarded, or any great discovery pre- 
Vented, if alcohol had never been kngwn. Chloroform 
and other anesthetics can be manufactured without it; 
the druggists’ medicinal tinctures and extracts can be 
made available in other forms; the surgeon and naturalist 
can preserve their morbid anatomical and other speci- 
mens in a mixtyre of water, glycerine, and carbolic acid, 
equally as well and at much less cost than by the use of 
alcohol. Its solvent powers are certainly useful to the 
chemist, but modern science has pointed out very satis- 
factory substitutes. It serves asa pleasant stimulant in 
certain forms of disease, but even here it is so often mis- 
applied it would perhaps be as well for invalids if it were 
never mentioned by physicians. But alcohol is in the 
world, and mankind have learned to use it for proper as 
well as for.improper purposes, and the question is, how 
can it be retained for the former and placed beyond reach 
for the latter. 

How to properly and beneficially regulate its sale is a 
problem among law-makers not easily solved. All laws 
hitherto made have proved ineffectual or inadequate to 
meet desirable ends. In our view they are based upon 
wrong assumptions, and are too complicated. The gen- 
eral license system has proved a failure; vending liquors 
through State and town agents is not only a miserable 
failure, but a public disgrace. It opens up a system of 
fraud and empiricism hurtful to public morals. 

In constructing laws, they should be brief, explicit, and, 
above all, based upon an intelligent and minute knowl- 
edge of the subject legislated upon. All ‘liquor laws,” 
so called, have assumed that different forms or modifica- 
zions of alcohol were needed for medicinal and art uses. 
Brandy, rum, gin, whiskey, wines, &c. (or factitious 
mixtures bearing these names), have been placed in State 
and town liquor-shops, in one State at least (Mass.), and 


TOF CHEMISTRY. 


of law, as if each subserved 
ose, and were in fact impor- 
8 the chemical nature of these 
s? They are all composed of 
ess with water, and holding 
eeable hut unimportant ethers, 
es. None of these ethers, oils, or 
rtant sense, are medicinal; none 
east service to the chemist, artist, or 
one ingredient alcohol is all that is 
that can prove really useful in medicine or 
the arts. These peculiar substances only render alcohol 
Alcohol in itself, if 
pure, has no marked flavor, is not palatable; and would 


attractive and pleasant to the taste. 


find but limited sale, and do comparatively but little mis- 
Mix 
water with it, add oil of juniper and other foreign agents, 
and call it gin; distil it from the cereal grains, mixed 
with water and 
sands will drink 
Tf it is true that 


in any way be r 


chief if it was allowed a free, unrestricted sale. 


oils, and call it whiskey ; and thou- 
s if it e the nectar of the gods. 
- only liquid that can 


as useful, why not make brief, 


plain laws forbi under severe penalties all persons 


to manufacture, or transport any kind of spirituous 
liquids other than-chemically pure alcohol, or alcohol 
containing five per cent of pure water. Allow all respe 
able apothecaries, under certain restrictions, to sellwt 
alcohol, with other chemical and medicinal substane¢ 

A law of this kind would be clear, explici 
enforce; would meet all the requirements of | 
druggists, physicians, heads of families, ete., a 
intoxicating liquids beyond the reach of those 
properly use them. No State or town liquo 
be required, no complicated official machine 
operation. Brandy, whiskey, wines, ale, etc. 
be legally vended, and the sensible and correct pi 
recognized in law that no kind of spirit but pure alcohol 
is actually needed for any purpose in medicine or the arts. 

ee 

OxyeENn. — Every method devised by which oxygen or 
oxygenized air may be cheaply supplied possesses great 
scientific interest. Prof. Graham, of London, has suc- 
ceeded in increasing the amount of oxygen in the air, by, 
as it were, filtering it through fine leaves of India 
rubber. By this treatment he has succeeded in adding 
thirty-six, forty, and forty-six per cent of oxygen to the 
air. When air contains as high as forty-six per cent of 
oxygen, it will re-ignite a glowing taper. This is a most 
important discovery, and, if practicable upon a large 
scale, must be of great service in the arts. Supply us 
with air containing forty-six per cent oxygen, at trifling 
cost, and we have in our hands one of the most impor- 
tant agents of good it is possible to conceive of. With it 
we can add to our gas-lights a high degree of illuminating 
power, and, by promoting more perfect combustion, save 
immensely in fuel in heating our buildings. 

eee Tk 

BLEACHING SponcEs.— The white, beautiful appearing 
sponges which are sold in the streets of our cities are 
bleached in the following manner: The softest, finest 
specimens are selected, and the sand removed from the 
cavities by shaking; they are then washed in hot ‘water, 
and, after squeezing out the water, are placed in a bath 
of dilute hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, and allowed to 
remain for half an hour. They are then taken out, and, 


after washing again in hot water, are placed in a fresh 
bath of the dilute acid, to which has been added six per 
cent of dissolved hyposulphite of soda, and allowed to 


remain twenty-four hours. The sponge is finished by 


washing in water, and drying. 


m derful “ liquid gas,’ 


THE JOURNAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

The family of Journal readers has become so large, 
and the correspondence so extensive, it must be appar- 
ent to our friends that we cannot reply to but few letters 
other than those of a strictly business character. The 
average number received each day exceeds one hundred, 
and very many contain requests for information or ad- 
vice upon agricultural, chemical, or. medical subjects 
How- 
ever much we may desire to oblige our patrons by an- 


which is for the exclusive benefit of the writers. 


swering their questions, we cannot, as time and strength 
will not permit. It affords us much gratification to read 
the kind words regarding the Jowrnal contained in so 
many business letters, and we hope our friends will not 
omit them if we do not respond, as they greatly encour- 


sage us in our labors. 
<> 


{> The voluntary, unsolicited additions to our sub- 
scription list have reached nearly one thousand a*month 
since January. We are receiving from the Southern 
States— Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North and South 


na, etc.— large accessions daily. 


to renew several subscriptions has been received 


e to be credited upon the May number. In the 


japer the credit will be given. 
——— > 
Tauip Gas.”—A dozen or more Journal readers, re- 


ng in different towns and States, write to us, inquir- 
ng if we know anything regarding the new and won- 
> which is being extensively sold all 
through the country by travelling agents. It does seem 
as if every person of common sense and common in- 
telligence could see through a wicked cheat like this. 
How can there be a “liquid illuminating gas”? The 
very name shows that it is nothing but a fraud and de- 
ception; and yet we are told that hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands, are introducing dangerous, explosive naphtha into 
their dwellings, under the name of “ liquid gas.” How in- 
genious are the villains who speculate in cheap inflamma- 
ble liquids! and how credulous are the victims of their 
schemes. This “liquid gas” is one of the most danger- 
ous of the light coal naphthas, and every family in which 
itis used is incurring a fearful risk. The “gas” can 
be bought of the manufacturers at 15 cents the gallon, 
and we are told it is sold for 40 or 50 cents a gallon by 
the ‘‘ inventors.” “ ty 

Why are not the men engaged in peddling this liquid, 
or selling “rights” to use it, arrested? There is law ae 
enough; why is it not enforced? We say to heads of 
families, send the scoundrels to prison; they are con- 
spiring against your lives and those of your little ones. 
Read the 4th section of the statute just passed by the 
Legislature of this Commonwealth. 

“Src. 4. Any person who shall sell or keep for sale 
naphtha, under any assumed name (“liquid gas” is an as- 
sumed name), shall for each offence, upon conviction 
thereof, be liable to the same penalties provided and set 
forth in the first two sections of this act.” 

The penalty is fine andimprisonment. Readers of the 
Journal, whenever you find a man or woman selling or 
offering for sale any liquid to be used for illuminating 
purposes, which is alleged to be better, cheaper, or safer 
than kerosene oil of legal standard, no matter what may 
be its name, color, or physical characteristics, it is safe to 
take legal measures against the individual at once. It - 
is your duty to act promptly, and bring the offenders to 
punishment. We repeat, what we have several times be- 
fore stated,—there is not, nor can there be, any oil or 
liquid substafce devised, suited to household illumina- 
tion, which is cheaper, safer, or better than well manufac-— 
tured kerosene of legal standard ! 
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POISONOUS HAIR DYES. 


| Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 


| What do you think of Hall’s Hair Restorative? Ihave 

| had several patients who were troubled with severe 

neuralgic pains and great nervous irritability, with more 

or less of colic pains, which I could attribute to nothing 

else than the profuse application of this restorative to 

the head. T. Tempe, M.D. 
Norra AMHeErRsT, Mass, 


| Remarxs.—This preparation belongs to the class of 
hair dyes of which our drug stores are full, made of 


acetate of lead and lac sulphur, with a little glycerine 
and much water. They are poisonous, and there is good 


reason to believe that hundreds are suffering from lead 
poison introduced into the system by the use of these 
hair dyes. We have a friend who is suffering from se- 
vere attacks of lead colic, brought on by the use of these 
dyes. There are more than forty preparations of this 
character, made by different parties, bearing different 
names, all of which find a ready sale. It is the duty of 
physicians to inquire carefully into the character of the 


cosmetics and toilet articles used by their patients. 
a ee 
BOOK NOTICES. 
T.S. Arntuur & Sons, Philadelphia, send to us pack 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ages of the magazines published by them:—“ Arthur’s 
“ Children’s Hour,’ and 


These publications are very neatly printed, 


Home Magazine,” “ Once a. 
Month.” 
and much of the reading matter is entertaining and 


useful. Mr. Arthur’s stories are of a moral character, 


} 
} 
} 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


and are well intended, undoubtedly Without designing 
our remarks to bear upon these magazines, we feel com- 
pelled to enter our protest against a class of publications 
springing up in almost every city and large town, which 
are exerting a very pernicious influence upon the youth 
ofboth sexes. We allude to the story books, and story 
magazines, which are being crowded into families, libra- 
ries, Sunday and week-day schools, and into rail cars and 
steamboats. 


longing to the domain of ‘“ yellow covered literature.” 


These stories are not of the kind strictly be- 


They are not to be classed as “blood and thunder stories,” 
but are designed to be ‘‘ moral, ” “‘ unobjectionable, ” and 
yet they are strongly tinctured with the sensatioug], im- 
probable, unnatural element. The constant reading of 
such books is wasting the time of our children, perverting 
their tastes, keeping them under the strain of unnatural 
excilément, and poorly fitting them to be healthy, practi- 
cal, useful men and women. The prevalent fashion of 
inculeating all moral truths, religious precepts, and sci- 
entific facts through the medium of “ stories” is perni- 
cious and absurd. There are thousands of story books 
to be found in Sunday-school and public libraries which 
ought to be committed to the flames. Legitimate litera- 
ture, in the shape of books of travel, histories, biogra- 
phies, scientific treatises, such as used to be read, and 
upon which most of the intellect and moral force of the 
world rests, are looked upon as dull and unprofitable, 
by the rising generation. We speak plainly and em- 
phatically upon this subject, because we feel it is one de- 
manding the most earnest and prompt attention. 


4 Jeo oF CHEMISTRY AppLIED to Dygeinc. By James Napier, 

F.0.8.; a new and thoroughly revised edition, including the 

Chemistry of the Coal Tar Colors, by A, A. Fesquet. Philadel- 
phia: H. ©. Baird. 1869. 


Napier’s ‘system of chemistry applied to dyeing has, 


for several years, been regarded ‘as a standard, practical 
work of great value. One edition in England and 
another in the United States were published, and dis- 
posed of soon after they appeared. The present*edition is 
thoroughly revised, and a full description given of the 
chemistry of the new aniline dyes so largely employed 


ie ; : 
interesting, not only to practice 


{ fire spontaneously. 


in the industrial arts. This wor 
and cultivated readers of all class 
& Co., 100 Washington street. 

ILLUSTRATED Lrprary OF WonpDeRS. Publi 

& Co., New York. A. Williams & Co., 

Boston. Price, each vol., $1.50. 

This Library embraces a series of books, eac 
upon some interesting department of science in a pop 
lar way. The first is upon Thunder and Lightning ; j the 
second, upon Wonders of Optics ; third, Wonders of Heat. 
The treatises are translated from the French of W. de 
Fonvielle, by T. L. Phipson F.C.S. The books afford 
pleasant and instructive family reading, and are admi- 
rably adapted to interest youth, and lead them to acquire 
a taste for scientific investigation. 


PENNSYLVANIA HospitaL Reports. Vou. II. 1869. 
Lindsay and Blakiston. 


A valuable volume, recording some of the most im- 


Philadelphia : 


portant cases treated at the hospital during 1868, and 
presenting many facts and observations of interest to med- 


ical men. ? 


“vale 
Har Yearty Compenprum or Mepicat Sciences, Parr 3, JANUARY, 
1869. Philadelphia, 8. W. Butler, M.D. 


This half yearly review or compendium of medical 
ience reflects great credit upon the Pdustry and in- 
lligence of the editors, Drs. S. W. Butler and D. G. 
ton, of Philadelphia. 


rican and foreign literature of medicine, surgery, and 


It presents a synopsis of the 


the collateral sciences, for six months, and is therefore 
indispensable to physicians who desire to keep them- 
It 
is eminently an American compilation, and contains 
much drawn from domestic medical literature. The 
price per a is $3.00; single numbers $2.00. Our 
medical readers desiring the volume will please address 
Drse =... 115 South Seventh Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


selves informed regarding the progress of medicine. 


A Fourrgen WEEKS’ CouRSE IN CHEMISTRY. By J. DorMAN STEELE, 
Elmira, N. Y. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 1868. 


Many of the statements contained in this book are so 
extraordinary, and the general style is so peculiar, a 
knowledge of its contents should not be confined to 
teachers and school children exclusively. The perusal 
of the work fairly upsets a great many of our long cher- 
ished notions regarding chemical facts and theories. In- 
deed it introduces us to a new kind of chemistry. The 
author disclaims originality in his preface, but we think 
he is entirely too modest. He certainly has a right to be 
regarded as one of the most original of authors. 

Of carbon he says, page 68, ‘‘ None of the acids, except 
nitric, corrode it.” 

The fact that a person is not so tall at night as in the 
morning is given as an illustration of the destructive 
Page 27. 

He says of warm-blooded, hibernating animals, that 
Page 26. 
Bleaching powder is ‘‘ produced in great quantities, in 
Page 243. 

He informs us that the human body sometimes takes 


agency of oxygen! 
they ‘‘ become cold-blooded during the winter.” 
the process of making sal soda.” 


“Tt happens most generally in the 
case of intemperate persons. In these instances the fire 
was not easily subdued, nor communicated to other sub- 
stances, —the body having even burned to ashes, while 
the garments were unconsumed.”’ Page 80. There has 
never been an instance of a person taking fire sponta- 
neously and burning to ashes. It is a vulgar supersti- 
tion, unworthy of notice in a school book. 

Fluorine “ will not unite with oxygen, and for this rea- 
son exists in the enamel of the teeth.” We suppose that 
the “reason ” for the presence of other elements in the 


enamel is that they wi// unite with oxygen. 


sphorus, ‘‘at temperatures above 32° emits a feeble 
; and at 60° bursts into a flame.” Page 102. 


e burning of a friction match, he says that four 


Describ- 
mpounds are produced,— phosphoric acid, sulphurous 
acid, carbonic acid, and water. Then follows this pro- 
ound remark: ‘“ During the burning of the sulphur, the 
value of the match is entirely prospective, as the sul- 
As 


none of the compounds formed are supporters of com- 


phurous acid is not a supporter of combustion.” 
bustion, and as “the value of the match” does not seem 
to depend upon their being or not being such supporters, 
we fail to see the meaning of the statement. We cannot 


even guess what the author meant to say; and there is 


| nothing in the context that throws any light upon the 


® 


He defines salts as “ternary compounds.” 


enigma. 
We sup- 
posed there were some salts that were binary compounds! 
“NEUTRALS,” he says, ‘‘have neither the properties of 
an acid norabase. Examples: Na Cl, chloride of sodium ; 
Page 14. 

Without proceeding farther, let us take a complete 


KI, iodide of potassium.” 


| paragraph, or sentence, from the book, and examine it. 


Under the head, ‘‘ Singular Truth,” is the following : — 


“Tt is a fact, as poetical as it is characteristic, that when 
the carbonic acid comes forth from the lungs, it is poison- 
ous, fully charged with the seeds of disease, so that if we 
should re-breathe it, death would inevitably ensue; yet 
asit passes out it produces all the tones of the human 
voice; ull songs, and prayers, and social conversation. 
Thus the gross and deadly is, by a divine simplicity, made 
refined and spiritual, and caused to minister to our high- 
est happiness and welfare.” Page 70. 


What a jumble of errors and nonsense is here placed 
before school children! In the first place, carbonic acid 
is not “poisonous.” It destroys life when breathed, by 
excluding oxygen, not by any specific poisonous action. 
Second, when “it comes forth from the lungs,” in itself 
it does not differ from any other carbonic acid; it con- 
tains no more “seeds of disease” than if it came from 
ignited charcoal. As it “passes out,” the volume is so 
small that it produces no “tones” in the human voice. 
Tones are produced by expelling inspired air, as in talk- 
ing and singing, etc. No human being ever sung a song 
or uttered a “ prayer” by the use of carbonic acid! 

The whole paragraph, like a hundred others in the 
book, is sensational, erroneous, foolish. 


The style of the book is very objectionable. For stop- 


per, the vulgar word ‘‘stopple” 


is used; for precipitate, 
the term ‘‘ settle ’’; and so on. 

We are informed that another edition is about to be 
If the 


labor is faithfully executed, it must stand related to 


issued, in which all errors will be corrected. 


former editions as the boy’s new jackknife did to the 
old one, which had not only new blades, but a new 
handle. The author of this book may be a competent 
teacher in some departments of study; but he certainly 
is not a chemist, and should not have undertaken to pre- 
pare a treatise upon chemistry. 

Parents have a right to know regarding the character 
of scientific text-books placed in their children’s hands 
for study in schools; and therefore we have felt it a duty 
to bring this book under review. It is extensively used 
in schools in various parts of the country, which is cer- 
We should hesitate to state 
that it is used in some of the public schools of this city, 


tainly a matter of surprise. 


if the information rested upon any less substantial basis 
than personal knowledge. 


We have received from Ex-Governor Front, of New 
Jersey, the ‘“ Report of the Commissioners to Examine the 
various Systems of Prison Discipline, and propose a new 
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plan,” appointed by the Senate and General Assembly 
New Jersey, in 1868. The commissioners, in the course 
their investigations, were led to visit this city, and 


press their thanks for attentions received from Dr. S. @ 


Howe, Edward Morton, Judge Russell, and others. The 
report discusses the whole question of prison discipline, 
and closes with recommending a plan which in all es- 
sentials corresponds with that adopted in Massachusetts. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MepicaL Society or THE STaTE or New YORK, 
1868. 


This volume contains a large amount of medical infor- 
mation of the highest importance and usefulness. We 
have carefully examined the various papers present- 
ed, and do not find one that is dull or common place 


in the collection. The publication of lumes like 


this is well calculated to sustain the high scientific rep- 
utation of American physicians, and indicates the rapid 
progress making in medicine, surgery, and the collateral 
branches of science. We hope to find room in the Jour- 
nal for some of the papers contained in these transac- 


& 
tions. : 
—— er 


OUR DOMESTIC EXCHANGES. 


A list of our domestic exchanges — medical, agricultural, and sci- 
entific —is presented below, and the price and place of publication 
also stated. These journals and papers are, for the most part, ably 
condueted, and well worthy the patronage of professional and culti- 


yated gentlemen everywhere. There is a growing demand for sci- 


entific publications; and many of our readers will be pleased to 
know the names, terms, and place of publication of the leading 


journals of this class in our country. 


Mepica. 


Am. Journal of Pharmacy, bi-monthly, 3.00, —— , Phil., Pa. 

Am. Journal of Obstetrics, monthly, 3.00, W. A. Townsend & Adams, 
N. Y. City. 

Druggists’ Circular, monthly, 1.50, L. V. Newton, M.D., N. Y. City. 

Dental Register, monthly, 3.00, J. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Guardian of Health, monthly, 1.00, W. M. Cornell, M.D., Boston. 

Hall’s Journal of Health, monthly, 1.50, W. W. Hall, N. Y. 

Towa Medical Journal, bi-monthly, 2.00, J. U. Hughes, M D., Keo- 
kuk, lowa. . 

Journal of Medicine and Surgery, monthly, 3.00, W. K. Bowling, 
M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 

Medical Bulletin, semi-monthly, 200, Edward Warren, M.D. Balti- 
more, M.D. 

Medical Investigator, monthly, 2.50, C. 8. Halsey, Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Reporter, weekly, 5.00, 8. W. Butler, M.D., 
Phil., Pa. 

Medical and Surgical Journal, weekly, 4.00, David Clapp & Son, 
Boston. 

Buffalo Med. and Surg. Journal, monthly, 3.00, Julius F. Miner, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago Medical Journal, monthly, 3.00, J. A. Allen, Chicago, Ill. 

Leavenworth Medical Herald, monthly, 3.00, C. A. Logan, M.D., 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

New York Medical Journal, monthly, 5.00, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 

pi England Medical Gazette, monthly, 2.00, 8. Whitney, M.D., 

oston. 

Richmond & Louisville Med. Journal, monthly, 5.00, E. 8. Galliard, 
M.D., Louisville, Ky. 

St. Louis Med. and Suag. Journal, monthly, 3.00, —— A 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Missouri Dental Journal, monthly, 3.00, Levison & Blythe, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Medical Reporter, semi-monthly, 3.00, P. M. Pinckard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical News and Library, monthly, 1.00, Henry C. Lea, Phil., Pa. 

Pharmacist, Chicago College of Pharmacy, Chicago, Ill. 

Physio-Medical Recorder, monthly, 2.00, Wm. H. Cook, Cin., Ohio. 

Review of Medicine and Pharmacy, bi-monthly, 3.00, — ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. 

Western Journal of Medicine, bi-monthly, 3.00, Theophilus Parvin, 
M.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Medical Gazette, weekly, 3.50, —— 


, New York. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Am. Agriculturist, monthly, 1.50, Orange Judd & Oo., New York. 

Cultivator and Country Gentleman, weekly, 2.50, Luther Tucker & 
Son, Albany, N. Y. 

Maine Farmer, weekly, 2.50, —— , Augusta, Me. 

New England Farmer, weekly, 2.50, R. 8. Eaton & Co., Boston. 

New England Homestead, monthly, 75 cents, Henry M. Burt & Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Iowa Homestead, weekly, 3.00, —— , Keokuk, Iowa. 

Hearth and Home, weekly, 4.00, —— , New York. 

Rural Southener, weekly, 1.00, Samuel A. Echols, Atlanta, Ga. 

Massachusetts Ploughman, weekly, 3 00, —— , Boston. 


ScrENTIFIC. 
a Naturalist, monthly, 4.00, Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
ass. 

Am. Artisan, weekly, 3.00, —— , New York. 

Am. Journal of Mining, weekly, 4.00, Western & Co., New York. 

Manufacturer and Builder, weekly, 4.00 ; New York. 

Mechanic and Inventor, monthly, 50 cents, M. & I. Association, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Philadelphia Photographer, monthly, 5.00, Benerman & Wilson, 
Phil., Pa. 

Scientific American, weekly, 3.00, Munn & Co.,N. Y. 

Miner’s Journal, weekly, 3.00, —— , San Francisco. 

Mining and Scientific Press, weekly, 5.00, Dewey and Co., San 
Francisco. 


NAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


nd Pharmacy. 


QUININE. 

from a series of experiments 
rks, undertaken in our laboratory 
‘of presenting the medicinal alkaloidal 
principles in an equally efficient but pleasanter and 
cheaper form than sulphate of quinine. This desirable 
end has been accomplished. It is manufactured from a 
mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and Calisaya, 
or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no substance 
or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
enters into its composition. The erystallizable, alka- 
loidal principles of these barks, upon which their ther- 
apeutic influence depends, dissociated from mineral 
acids, constitute cincho quinine. 

It presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark 
in their most pleasant, direct, and natural form, and is 
adopted to replace sulphate of quinine, and is preferable 
to that salt from the following considerations :— 

Ist. It exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate 
of quinine, in the same doses, withont oppressing the 


« . q 
stomach or creating nausea. It does not produce cere- 


bral distress, as sulphate of quinine is apt to do; and in 
the large number of cases in which it has been tried i 
has been found to produce much less constitutional 
turbance. 

2d. It has the great advantage of being nearly taste- 
less. The bitter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the 
most sensitive, delicate woman or child. 

3d. It is less costly than sulphate of quinine. » Like 
te with the 
rise and fall of barks, but we shall supply it at all times 


the sulphate of quinine, the price will flue 


at less than the lowest market price of that salts 

Cincho quinine we present in the form of snow-white, 
crystalline flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, 
and perfectly soluble in weak acidulated water. It is 
placed in vials holding each one ounce, of the same size 
No 


directions for its employment are needed, as it may be 


and form of those holding sulphate of quinine. 


used in the same quantities and forms and for the same 
affections as sulphate of quinine, so fully understood by 
every physician. 

Any physician in the United States, by inclosing four 
three-cent stamps to our address, will receive by return 
post a specimen of cincho quinine sufficient for satis- 


factory trial. J. R. N. & Co. 


SS ee 
HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


Neither physicians, invalids, nor friends of consump- 
tive invalids should ever relinquish hope in any case. 
Nothing is more alarming than pulmonary hemorrhage, 
nothing considered more fatal; and yet how many cases 
are on record of perfect recovery from this affection in 
its worst forms. We have a very near relative now in 
his seventy-eighth year, who during the past thirty 
years has had more than a dozen attacks of bleeding 
at the lungs, and yet, with care, he has managed to live 
comfortably, and perform a great amount of useful labor. 
The case of President Day, of Yale College, is remark- 
We find in the Transactions of the Connecticut 
State Medical Society some interesting statements re- 
garding him, written by Professor S. G. Hubbard, of 


New Haven. 


able. 


“Jeremiah Day was born in Washington, Connecticut, 
August 2, 1773, and during the war of Independence was 
old enough to appreciate the nature of the issue involved 
in that struggle, and well remembered having seen some 
of the actors. His infancy and boyhood were marked by 


indications of feeble vitality, and the prospect of his ar- 
riving at the maturity of manhood, never very flattering, 
sensibly diminished as he approached that period. He 
entered the freshman class in Yale College, in 1789, but 
was soon obliged’ to leave college on account of a pul- 
monary difficulty, which was, doubtless, the incipient 
stage of the organic disease of the lungs which subse- 
quently developed itself. These symptoms were so far 
alleviated that for two years he taught a school in Kent 
and Winchester, when he found his health so much im- 
proved that he returned to college, and was graduated in 
the class of 1798. 

The succeeding six years, a period of great feebleness, 
were spent partly in teaching at Greenfield for a year, as 
tutor in William’s College for two years, and as tutor in 
Yale College for three years, during which last period he 
studied theology, and preached occasionally in vacant 
churches in the vicinity until 1801, when he was elected 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
college. 

He was prevented, however, from entering upon his 
professional studies by the occurrence of an alarming 
pulmonary hemorrhage, which happened after a Sabbath 
service at West Haven, where he had preached for Rev. 
Dr. Williston. Other hemorrhages followed, by which 
he was greatly prostrated, losing large quantities of 
blood. Accordirg to the prevailing practice of that 
, he was freely bled from the arm, “the doctors 
g,” as he remarked to me, “nearly all of the little 
aining blood in his body.” 

n this condition of extreme exhaustion, at the age of 
enty-eight, he abandoned temporarily the purpose of 
tering upon the duties of* his professorship, and in 
eptember of that year he made a voyage to Bermuda, 
to try the effect upon his health of a warm climate. 
While there he was treated with tincture digitalis to 
the extent of producing its cumulating effects, which 
were so profoundly sedative that for a time his life was 
despaired of. Indeed so reduced and attenuated was he 
on leaving home that none of his friends expected to 
see him again alive; and the published letters of Prof. 


ever, in the following April, but without having ‘experi- 


entirely all idea of fulfilling his collegiate appointment, 
and, bidding farewell to his associates, he retired to his 
home among the hills of Washington to die. 

The hemorrhages continued, and were followed by 
venesections, until a Dr. Sheldon, of Litchfield, who en- 
joyed a wide reputation for curing consumption, chanced 
to see him, and casually remarked that he needed iron, 
and he believed he could help him. 


cline, he was placed under the care of Dr. Sheldon, who 
would seem to have been an acute observer, and in his 
knowledge of pathology and therapeutics far in advance 


bark, and nutritious food, Mr. Day soon began to exhibit 
signs of returning health and strength; and in 1803, al- 
though he seemed to his friends literally like one raised 
from the dead, he was so far restored to health as to be 
inaugurated as professor. From this time all symptoms 
of pulmonary disease disappeared and did not return. 

On opening the throax only a moderate quantity, per- 
haps a pint, of serum was found in both cavities. The 
lungs were everywhere quite free from tubercular depos- 
its, and in all respects healthy. In the apex of each 
lung, however, was found a dense, corrugated, circular 
cicatrix, an inch and a half or more in diameter; also a 
third circular cicatrix on the left side of the left lung, a 
few inches below the apex, each involving such a depth 
‘of tissue as to indicate that the vomice of which they 
were the remains had been large and of long duration. 
Both lungs were slightly adherent to the apex. 

Here, then, was all that remained to mark the begin- 
ning, progress, and cure of a tubercular consumption, 
occupying twelve years in its period of activity, and with 
its incipient stage dating back more than thrée quarters 
of a century ;—a legible record, surpassing, in interest 
and importance to the human race, those of the slabs of 
Nineveh or the Runic inscriptions. 


——$—$—$—<————t 


The bitterness of epsom salts is removed by boiling a 
little coffee in the solution. " 


Kingsley and others of that period lament him as al-. 
ready lost to science and the world. He returned, how: 


enced any material benefit; so that he now gave up 


of his time. Under the use of preparations of iron, with _ 


Although the patient was evidently in a hopeless de- _ 


_ tion, who have apparently been most thoroughly brought 


_ have varioloid if exposed to the contagion of smallpox. 
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SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. 


The New York Medical Gazette makes the following 
remarks regarding smallpox and the influence of vacci- 
nation : — 


“Smallpox of a malignant type is prevalent in Mon- 
treal. It has also been prevailing in California since 
June last, with a steady onward mortality, increasing at 
the rate of ten per cent daily. Public vaccinators have 
been at work, but the people are vastly more at fault than 


| the public authorities. - Still, it is perhaps not sufficiently 


| cinations will eradicate varioloid as well as smallpox; 
| for yarioloid is smallpox merely somewhat modified by 


_ tected persons.” 


insisted upon by physicians that repeated thorough vac- 


imperfect vaccination, and, of course, varioloid patients 
will convey smallpox to unvaccinated or entirely unpro- 


We are compelled to differ from our excellent cotem- 
porary regarding this matter. In our view, repeated 
vaccinations will not eradicate varioloid, and varioloid 
does not result from imperfect vaccination. Varioloid 
may properly be regarded as modified smallpox; and 
those who have suffered most from kinepox vaccina- 


: . . . a 
under its influence, are the ones who will most likely 


Tt depends upon the peculiarities or idiosyncrasies of in- 
dividuals. Some persons it is almost or quite impossible to 
bring under the influence of kinepox virus. Others are 
but slightly affected by it; such we regard as not likely 
to contract the modified form of smallpox if exposed. 
There are peculiarities of organization, peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities, in certain individuals, which render them 
liable to contract malignant diseases. We see this in 
children. How greatly children, even of the same fam- 
ily, differ in this regard. It is one of the most puzzling 
problems which comes under the notice of medical men, 


and a subject upon which we earnestly desire light. 


= in a to 
IS CONSUMPTION CONTAGIOUS? 


Dr. H. I. Bownirtcu, of this city, writes as follows, in 
the Atlantic Monthly : — 


“Tt was our fortune to attend a man slowly dying of 
consumption, who, while hopelessly and helplessly ill, 
was devotedly cared for by his wife, who, at the time, 
felt herself, and seemed to be, in perfect health. Years 
after her husband's death, and when she was bravely 
battling against the disease, which commenced its insid- 
ious attacks immediately subsequent to his death, she 
related to me the following fact, but only on my definite 
inquiries as to how intimate her relations had been with 
him during his illness. It seems that often, in wintry 
nights, that faithful woman would arise from the side of 
her husband, who was lying with his dress drenched with 
the chilling sweat of increasing disease, and would per- 
suade him to take her warm clothing and to lie down in 
the dry, warm place she had just left, while, simply 
throwing a blanket over it, she would take the spot that 
had been previously occupied by him! Upon our ex: | 
pressing a horror at the thought of the danger. she had | 
run, and which apparently had told with so much power 
upon her, she quietly remarked that she knew, at the 
time, the danger she was incurring. She had no thought 
of danger to herself, and only of her husband’s comfort! 
‘But,’ added she, ‘I then got what I never recovered 
from.’ <A certain vitality seemed to go out of her; and 
though her nature contended many years against the 
encroachments of disease, she finally died, always be- 
lieving that she had taken consumption from her hus- 
band, but with a certain martyr-like joy that. such had 
really been the fact. 

“We have now in our mind other and analogous cascs; 
as, for example, of husbands having their first cough 
when ‘inhaling the breath of their sick wives,’ while 
administering to their necessities. We have known 


1and wipe dry. R Tr. ferri chlorid. 3 iij.—S. 


daughters and sisters, who, full of apparent health and 
strength, when consumption had seized a mother or 


sister, have continued to sleep with the im 
breathe the same closed-up atmosphere a 
to watch all day, without perhaps a moment 
out-door exercise. And we have been distres: 


cough, and all the symptoms of consumption. In some 
instances, in fact, the attendant has died before the life 
of the original patient has ended. These facts are very 
significant; and, although we are well aware that, in 
some of them, other elements of disease may have had 
their fatal. influences, still, the cases have been full of 
suggestions as to the necessities of greater precautions 
than we, in this country, have usually taken in this 
matter.” oo 
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TWO INTERESTING PARASITIC DISEASES. 


J.H. Sarispury, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, (Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal), mentions two interesting parasitic 
diseases, with their treatment. 

Ist. Chloasma produced by the Microsporon furfur 
(Robin). — A cigar-maker, aged 30, came to him in Janu- 
ary last, covered over the whole trunk, anteriorly and 
posteriorly, with brownish yellow macule or spots of 
irregular outline, from the size of a pin-head to four and 
six lines in diameter. The spots were not elevated above 
what appeared to be the surrounding skin. The epi- 
dermis was soft and pultaceous, and appeared spongy 
when scraped with a scalpel. The colored cuticle peeled 
off@like the epidermis froin a boiled apple. The sheets 
and night-dresses were covered with furfuraceous scales. 
On microscopical examination, the epidermis was found 
filled with a fungus (Microsporon furfur), both in the 
spore and filamentous stages of development. The 
spores were developed in multitudes in the dark spots. 

Treatment. — The patient was pale and emaciated, and 
was disturbed at night with alternate sweating and chilli- 
ness, A diet of rare beef and bread was ordered, and he 
was put on the following treatment: — 

R Acid, sulphuric, aromat. 3 iij.—S. Put two tea- 
spoonfuls in half a pint of warm water, and wash the 
body and limbs all over every other night, and wipe dry 
afterwards. 

R Nichols’ sol. bisulphite of soda, 3 iij.—S. 

Put 14 tablespoonfuls in half a pint of warm water, 
and wash the body and limbs all over every other night, 
Take 
twenty drops in a full glass of water two hours after each 
meal. R Tr. cinchone comp. 3 vj.; potass. bromid. 
Take a teaspoonful before each meal. 

On the fourth day of treatment, the spots had entirely 
disappeared. Sickly spores and filaments remained in 
the epidermis, but farther development seemed to be 
checked. Treatment was continued, <At the end of 
two weeks, the vegetation disappeared, the skin was 
smooth and healthy, and the patient had gained several 
pounds in weight and was feeling perfectly well. 

2d. Parasitic Disease of the Conjunctival Membrane 
and Epidermis of Cheek. — A carpenter, aged 25, came to 
him with a diffuse inflammation, roughness, and wdema 
of eyelids and the surrounding soft parts. The inflam- 
mation and scaly condition extended over nearly the 
whole cheek, to the wing of the nose, and from this 
point, up the ridge of this organ, to the forehead, involv- 
ing the entire eyebrow. At first it was considered a case 
of erysipelas, but on examination, the epidermis was 
filled with a fungoid growth, in the spore and filament- 
ous stages of development. This vegetation extended to 
the conjunctival membrane lining the eyelids. The 
following was prescribed: R Dilute citrine ointment, 
% ij.; glycerine, 3 iij.— M.—S. Apply morning, noon, 
and night to the inside of eye and over the entire affected 
parts. R Nichols’ sol. bisulphite of soda, 3 ss.; aque, 
3 viij.—M. With an atomizer, the spray of this mix- 
ture was thrown into the eye and over the cheek, for 
five minutes, morning and evening, after washing, and 
before applying the ointment. R Tr. ferri. chlorid. 
3 iij.—S. Take twenty drops in a full tumbler of 
water two honrs after breakfast and dinner. The use of 
sweets and all organic acids was forbidden; and a plain, 
substantial diet ordered. The patient rapidly recovered, 
and in three weeks there was not a trace of the para- 


3 iv.—S. 


_ sitic growth. 


ae 4 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER. 


‘Dr. Charles T. Thompson publishes in the Lancet a 
mode of treatment in scarlet fever for which he claims 
many and great advantages. On the very first access of 
the fever the patient is put into a warm bath, and this 
is repeated as often as the strength of the patient will 
allow, or the severity of the attack may require. He 
says, ‘ The first effect of this treatment is to produce a 
soothing and refreshing feeling in the patient, to be fol- 
lowed soon by such an eruption on the surface, of so 
vivid a color and in such amount, as would astonish those 
who have never witnessed it. Thus one of the greatest 
dangers of this fearful disease —the suppression of the 
eruption —is escaped.” 

After the first or second bath, appetite usually returns, 
so that the patient’s strength may be supported by light 
and nutritious food. The excreta from the skin are re- 
moved as soon as deposited, thus avoiding the dissem- 
ination of the disease. Cuticular desquamation is greatly 
promoted. After the bath the body should be dried by 
soft linen cloths, with as little friction as possible. 

It is added that the irritation of internal organs is at 
once relieved by this treatment, and the various secre- 
tions are deprived of their noxious properties; thus re- 
moring additional sources of infection. Another advan- 
tage is that a very serious case is soon reduced to a mild 
one, and the patient recovers in less than half the usual 
time. 

Dr. Thompson states that during fifteen years in which 
he has pursued this practice he has never lost a patient 
from scarlet fever; nor can he recall a single instance in 
which the infection has been carried from the patient 
to any other person. He also asserts that the terrible 
sequelz of this formidable disease are seldom, if ever, 
met with after the above mode of treatment. 


(oE————_— 


Dr. ALEX. KertTu, of Normandy, has in the last six 
months treated six hundred cases of fever, scarlatina, 
measles, and smallpox, by the internal administration 
of carbolic acid, with only five deaths. He employs the 
following formula, ‘‘Carbolic acid and acetic acid, of 
each one drachm to one drachm and a half; tr. opii, one 
drachm ; chloric ether, one drachm; water, eight ounces. 
Dose, one tablespoonful every four hours. The follow- 
ing he gives as the ‘‘physiological effects”:—I1st. It 
produces profuse perspiration. 2d. It rapidly lowers the 
pulse, so much so that in twenty-four hours the pulse 
will fall from 120 to 60; skin cool and moist, with sub- 
sidence of fever; and in scarlatina, the soreness of the 
throat much diminished. 4th. After its use for the same 
time the appetite continues to improve. dth. I have 
found it more useful at an éarly stage of the disease, 
although given afterwards it very much modifies the 
symptoms and carries the patient through the different 
stages of the disease much more quickly than any other 
treatment I have seen. 6th. In some cases the urine 
appears smoky, as if fine charcoal had been used with it. 


——-< 


Dr. W. T. Tuomas, in the Transactions of the New 
York Medical Society, suggests how smallpox and scarlet 
fever may spread, in these words :— 


“But the poisons of smallpox and scarlet fever will 
spread in spite of free ventilation, and they retain their 
power of causing the same disease for a long time, and, 
in the case of scarlet fever, for months. Then the scabs 
and epidermic scales are doubtless the active agents of 
propagation. In the one case, the poison may be a mere 
cloud of molecules; in the other, it may be contained in 
the epithelium and pus cells, thrown off from the skin 
in both cases, and from the throat also in one, which 
adhere to the walls, clothing, or carpets, becoming par- 
tially dry; but then, being dislodged by sweeping, dust- 
ing, etc., are blown up into the air and inhaled into the 
lungs of some one, where they again become active by 
means of warmth and moisture.” 

ee 

Dr. S. P. Durcumr, of Cleveland, Ohio, recommends 
in the Medical and Surgical Reporter the following pre- 
scription to remove dropsical effusions, — 


We  SOlGe ORs os onaios Slee osinae aise siad's gr. vy. 
Puly. digitalis, ) 
Puly. squills, eaeccecvevecrecece Md. QT, X. 
Pulv. gamboge, J 
AM. — Ten pills. 


S.— One pill every six hours. 
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Fran Bd BECO.) 


TO 


DEALERS AND CONSUMERS 


Croasdale’s Super-Phosphate, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATTSON & CLARK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


et - e 

The reputation of our SupER-PHOSPHATE being now well established 

in all places where it has been used, and being determined to sus- 

tain its reputation by using only THE BESL MATERIALS in its manu- 

facture, we beg to notify those who wish to purchase our Super- 
Phosphate that it is put up 

ON LYeN BA Gas, 
CONTAINING 200 POUNDS. 
AND IS BRANDED 

CROASDALE’S 4 

®: GENUINE ; 

~Super-Phosphate! . 

! THE STANDARD FERTILIZER FOR ALL CROPS. ‘ 


Standard Guaranteed by Prof. J. C. Booth, 
Chemist, U.S. Mint. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


WATTSON & CLARE, 
135 North Water St., Philadelphia. 

We also beg to notify our friends that we intend to make ONLY ONE 
BRAND of Super-Phosphate, which shall be of the very BEST 
quaLmy, and do not intend to manufacture an inferior article 
to be sold at a reduced price. 


WATTSON & CLARK, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of 


Croasdale’s Super-Phosphate. 


S. Hl. ROBBINS, Wholesale New England Agent, 151 Commercial 
Street, Portland, Me. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 13, 1869. 


ICEBERG; 


OR 


TH E 


HUNDRED DOLLAR 
SODA WATER APPARATUS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. DD. DOWS, 
525 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON DYEWOOD & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dyewoods, Dyewood Liquors, and Extracts, 
AND IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRUCS, DYESTUFFS, AND CHEMICALS, 
116 MILK STREET (Corner of Batterymarch Street), 
BOSTON. 


Gayton P. Lorine, ) Direct- 
CuAres E. THayer,) o7s, 


Wild Cherry Bark and Iron. 


FERRATED WINE OF WILD CHERRY BARK. 


This is an invaluable remedy for Clergymen and Students, who are 
often debilitated and mentally depressed by overwork and anxiety, 
for Merchants, Bankers, and all whose nervous system and mental 
forces are frequently unduly excited. It is also particularly adapted 
to Ladies and Children of weak constitution and low condition of 
blood. It is unlike every other preparation in efficiency and pleasant 
taste. Prepared by 


H. & J. BREWER, Pharmacists, 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


Sold in New York by J. F. “4 evry, 21 Park Row; in Boston by 
Carrer & Witty, 138 Washington Street. 


Epw. F. Porter, Pres. 
Jos. C. Stevens, Treas. 
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~@@ PURE COD LIVER OM, 


W LAE 


| Hypophosphites of hime aad Soda 


COMBINED. 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen, in various 
parts of the country, led us, about a year since, to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oil 
and the NHypophosphites Salts, for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for the relief of 
which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so long in repute. The idea was 
that the association of the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric 
element of the salts to support and invigorate, in conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, 
would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues and arresting 
the disease. In the use® of the combination during the past year these views have been found 
to be correct; and it is believed that the Oil amd Salts, so rich in the phosphorous element, 
are capable, in association, of accomplishing, as curative agents, what neither can accomplish 
separately administered. ' 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant 


symptoms of pulmonary disease, appear to pe brought under control more readily and promptly 


by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites Combined, than by any other known 
remedy. We hope extensive and carefully oberved trials will be made of this combination, and 


the results made known through the medical press of the country. 


The taste of the Oil is rendered more pleasant 


By the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy 
and prompt. A pleasant saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor ] 


and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


The Cod Liver Oil 


Used in our combination is perfectly pure and fresh, being selected from the finest specimens produced 


{ 


upon the New England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our 
laboratory, to remove any extraneous or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste 
and odor. 


The Hypophosphite Salts 


Are very nearly absolutely or chemically pure. None of these products bearing our label zontain carbon- 
ates or any other interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them 
from our laboratory, not an ounce has been furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. 
Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical sources, and were 
almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their 


employment. 


The Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites Combined, 


We can now furnish in any quantity, —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. 
The Oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely in small packages. The price 
in 10-oz. bottles is $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. In gross quantities a discount will be made. 
Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain 
a supply, will have the remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, t 
physicians who desire to examine or make trial of it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians 
may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in boxes sent to their 
druggists. 


JAS een LOFT OTS) tao eye: 


Manufacturing Chemists, P 
| 


150 Congress St., BOSTON. 
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A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE, 


—= 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 
By W. J. ROLFE and d. A. GILLETT, 


Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


With 212 Wood Engrayings and Three Colored Maps (Illustrating 
Meteorology). 


PRICH, $1.25. 


The body of the book contains only 229 pages in clear open 
type (with no fine print), and treats of all the topics of Natural 
Philosophy. The more theoretical portions of the subject are treated 
briefly in an Appendix, and descriptions of apparatus and direc- 
tions for performing experiments are added. Omitting the Appen- 
dix the book is not too difficult for Grammar and District Schools. 
With the Appendix it is exactly adapted to the wants of those High 
Schools and Academies which haye not time for a larger book. 


It is not an abridgment of the larger Natural Philosophy, 
by the same authors, but it is wholly a new book. It is simple in 
style and eminently a practical book, yet thoroughly scientific and 
giving the results of the latest discovery and research. It is sure 
of a hearty welcome from all teachers who desire a book which 
shall be brief without being dry, and easy without being puerile. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRICE $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, 
PRICE $1.50. 


These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and Astronomy, 
on the same plan as the Handbook of Natural Philosophy. 


ALSO, 


The Cambridge Course of Physics, 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
1. Chemistry, $2. 2. Natural Philosophy, $2. 3. Astronomy, $2. 


These are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended for 
more advanced classes, or for those deyoting a longer time to these 
branches. 

This Course has already been officially adopted by the State Boards 
of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more than fifty 
cities and large towns, and in nineteen different States of the Union. 


French.—Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s French 
Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s French 


Prose and Poetry. 


Latin Course.— Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J. H. Han- 
son, A.M. Comprising in one volume all the Latin prose required for 
admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes and references 
to Harkness’s, Bullions’s, and Allen’s Latin Grammars. 


Handbook of Latin Poetry. By J. H. Hanson, A.M., and W. J. 
Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, with notes 
and grammatical references. 

Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A shorter Handbook of Latin 
Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this book, with a com- 

lete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to Bullions’s Latin 

rammars, as well as to Andrews’, and Stoddard’s, and to Hark- 
ness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 


German. — A New Elementary German Grammar. By Gabfiel 
Campbell, Professor in State University of Minnesota. 


A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adolphi Douah, 
Ph.D. 12mo, 


Drawing.— Bartholomew’s Drawing Book. New Series. 

This series of books —the most practical and thorough course of 
instruction in drawing ever published — will be completed in twelve 
numbers, each containing twelve plates, executed in the highest style 
of lithographic art, and twenty-four pages of drawing paper of a 
superior quality. Instruction accompanies each book. In connec- 
tion with the first three books, a guide has been prepared, for the 
use of teachers and more advanced pupils. 

Drawing Slates. Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with a 
series of progressive lessons in writing and drawing. This is a new 
thing, and will prove the most admirable device for interesting and 
instructing young beginners in drawing. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most practical style and successful system ever published. 
Revised, newly engraved, and improved. The growing demand for 
this popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our manu- 
facturing facilities to the capacity of over two millions per annum. 


*,* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notices and testi- 
mopials from eminent teachers, will be furnished on application. 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & (CO,, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CODMAN® SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


BOSTON. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
COOMAN & SHURSILEFF, 


i Eran rare Fig.15. The Complete Steam Atomizer (new). 
Fig.l. U. S. Army Standard. (Patented March 24, 1868.) 
(Pat. March 24, 1868.) - . 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attain- 
able pressure. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water; is convenient, dur- 
able, portable, compact, and cheap, in the best sense of the 
word. Price $6.00. 

Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient 
handle, additional $2.50. 


This Steam Apparatus has been placed upon the Supply 
Table of the U.S. Army as the Standard. 

Its joints are both screwed and soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or by any 
steam pressure attainable. 


Price $12.00. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 
Hand Ball Apparatus (Fig. 5, without shield), 


with two Glass Tubes : 5 ‘ oP optcl $4.00 
Fig.5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. ’ 
G3 (Patented March 24, ole pe Silver-Plated Tubes, for Local Anesthesia and 
for Inhalation, each = 2.00 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard Rhigolene, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work per- packed 1.00 
fectly in all positions. i ae Ge : 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for 
Local Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, | A ; A Rane 7 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two 


and for Inhalation. 
Price $4.50. Nozzles,packed . . $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, and 3.50 


_N.B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 


Nasal Douche, for Treating Diseases’ of the Nasal 


[For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet, } 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THupiIcHuUM, M.R.C.P., on 


“A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY,” 


WITH HIS FORMULA, ° 


Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Lecal Anzsesthesia b 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr, RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. HENRY J. 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and 
durability, and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1), has been adopted into the “ Supply Table” as the 
standard for the United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for 
Atomizing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, 
and Physician: 


*€1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One Case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 

“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * ¥* ¥* 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless 
both in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for 
having produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal, 

‘* (Signed) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The edie 9 is an extract from a note from Dr. BIGELOW: ‘I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with 
Rhigolene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I 


think it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anws- 
thesia which you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


signed by a leading New-England Surgeon 


Aes es) ee COOLED | SS ACTS E)s 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Articulated . e Fi ® $8 00 | Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments $150 to $400 
“ “ Disarticulating . . . 8 50 | Krench Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or 
Simple Throat Mirrorsi wagons suleleleb scl ce 150 2 ie bere. Pith Cos © ip vil iie sh Ataais 6 00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s 5 e . 750 | French Rubber Urinals, male, day only “i FE 400 
Holt’s Dilator . S ‘ . . e e . . 18 00 as % us female, ‘“ 5 : 300 
Barnes’ “  setof three, withInflator . oF aye 750} Vaccinators, Automatic, incase, postpaid . . , 400 
Bowman’s Probes, per set * - A . * 4 00 | Laryngoscopes, complete < 5 ‘ ‘ $18 00 to 28 00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . . . . 5 00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. , 5 400 
Large Ear Mirrors . « « »  « » «+ $450t0500] “ ue AY a with Auto-Laryn- 
Hypodermic Syringes . . ; . . $3 50 to 16 00 goscopic Attachment F f 5 5 3 5 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . é 700 | Dr, Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with Auto-Laryn- 
a cs es sé (in case) postpaid . 8 50 goscorse Attachment, and three Laryngoscopic 
ZEsthiometers . . . ° : ° . « $350 to 5 00 lirrors, in case “ . ? . > 10 00 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive: 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always onhand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 
Ankles, wey Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. , 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, Makers of Surgical and Dental Instruments, 
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GENERATORS, 
SOD A 


Fountains, 


MINERALZWATER FOUNTAINS, 


TUMBLER: WASHERS, f 
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APPARATUS. 


etc. 


TRIUMPEH 


Cock, and a Syrup Favcrr made on an entirely new principle. 


ANDREW J. 


Nes, 122, 124, and 126 CONGRESS STRENT, - 


The Barcelona or Sicily Nut. 


The Sicilian Nut Tree, or Bush, is a native of the Island of Sicily, 
first introduced into England, and brought to Fairhay en, Mass., in 
1857. The tree is erect and compact, and attains the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. The leaves are about four inches long and 
three inches broad. The nuts are large, oblong, about an inch in 
Tength. These are produced in abundance, and ripen from the 20th 
to the last of September. The trees grow easily, and come into 
bearing three years after being transplanted. There-is no kind of 
tree in our gardens that comes into leaf so early as the Sicilian Nut. 

T have shown specimens of these nuts at several Horticultural Ex- 
hibitions, and they haye been pronounced by those who have tried 
them to be of great excellence, taking into consideration the delicacy 
of their flavor, and the absence of any oily taste. ‘ 

I have now cultivated this nut nine years in succession, during 
which time the temperature during the winter fell to 19° below zero, 
and they received no injury whatever. , 

The trees are not particular as to soil, and will grow well wherever 
the pear or apple succeeds. I give the trees a good dressing of 
ymanure in spring and autumn, and leave four good branches besides 
the main stem, to form the tree after the third year of maturity. 
J head them back about one third of their growth each year. They 
will then throw out laterals which will produce an abundance of nuts. 


C. M. HOVEY, ewx- President, 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 


PRIODA=: 


One Dollar each, or 12 for Ten Dollars, or 6 for Five Dollars. 
Seventy-five Cents each, two feet in height, with a good set of fibrous 
ts. 
rothe trees that I shall send to market ‘will be from 3 to 38 1-2 
feet in height, and will come into bearing in three years from the 
time they are set out. 


. LEVI JENNEY, Jr., Fairhaven, Mass, 


0 PHYSICIANS. Professor Horatio R. Storer will deliver his 

fifth private course of twelve lectures on the TREATMENT OF THE 

SureicaL Diskases OF Women, during the first fortnight of June, 

with illustrative operative instruction, at the Franciscan Hospital for 

der his charge. 

Be 850, wa Piplows required to be shown. Certificates of at- 

tendance upon the previous courses have now been issued to thirty- 
five gentlemen in different parts of the country. 

Hotel Pelham, Boston, Feb., 1869. 


LATINUM APPARATUS, SHEET, WIRE, etc, for all Labora- 
tery and Manufacturing purposes. Platinum scrap and ore 
purchased. H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 748 Broadway, N. 


= 
OR SALE. One large Rubber Bag of about 100 gallons capacity, 
suitable for containing nitrous oxyd gas. Inquire of 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 
150 Congress St., Boston. 


SODA APPARATOS. 


{We introduce, this season, the Triumph” Apparatus, the distinctive features of which are GLASS CANS, PURE Biock-Tiy CooLERS, DouBLE-STREAM DRAF'| 
F For full particulars and prices send for our Illustrated Price List. 


MORSE & SON, 


TUMBLER 


HOLDERS 


SIPHONS, 


Bottling Benches 


ei ete. 


‘ etc. 
i 


etc. 


i 
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IODIDE OF LIME. 


(First prepared by us in 1858 ) 


After many years’ trial of this salt, our good opinion of it as a 
pleasant, effective, and safe alterative has not changed. We believe 
those physicians who disregard its claims are depriving themselves of 
an important therapeutic agent. The minuteness of the dose, its 
entire tastelessness, its prompt action in morbid conditions of the 
system, render it preferable to iodide of potassium or sodium. The 
name, ‘‘ Iodide of Lime,’’? may be regarded as unscientific, but it is 
the most appropriate, as it is a combination of iodine with oxide of 
calcium. It affords, in solution, iodide of calcium and iodate of 
lime. It must never be used in the dry form, the solution affording 
the only proper method of use. 


The following is the method of preparing the solution : — 


R 


Todide of Lime.e.ccedenosses vvetiee 


el 
Aquex Bullientis il 


Oii 

Place the powder in any vessel not liable to crack by heat, and pour 
on the boiling water ; as soon as it is cold a white sediment will form 
in the bottom, which, after turning off the clear solution (which 
holds all the medicinal iodides), may be thrown away. A teaspoon- 
ful of this clear solution is a dose for adults, three timesa day. It 
may be given clear, or in syrup or water. The physician may direct 
the druggist how to*prepare the solution, and order it in such quan- 
tities and forms of combination as are required. It is compatible 
with most of the vegetable tonics, sarsaparilla, etc. 

We are the only manufacturers in this country who have prepared 
true ‘‘ Iodide of Lime.’’ Iodide of calcium has been extensively put 
up, and labelled ‘‘Todide of Lime.’? This is an entirely different 
salt, not used in its isolated condition in medicine, and is a dangerous 
substitution for iodide of lime. The article, as prepared by us, is a 
dark amorphous powder, forming with hot water a perfectly colorless 
solution. We cannot be held responsible for the effects of the fraud- 


went substitutions in this salt. 
JAS, RB. NICHOLS & CO, 


OSTON DRUG MILLS, No. 90 North Street, Boston. 
Drugs, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Crude Substances, etc., 
cleaned, bruised, crushed, ground, powdered, bolted, or dusted, 
by careful and experienced millers. 
Our wagons will call for goods in any part of the city, on 
receipt of order. J. C. PIERCE, Agent. 
E. C. PIERCE, Secretary. 


GOOD PRACTICE, with Medical Office well stocked with medi- 
cines and fixtures, with or without a splendid residence, in one 
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Familiar Science. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN EXPERIMENTER, 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In examining recently the contents of certain dark 
attics and closets in some of our buildings, the impres- 
sion was left upon the mind of a friend accompanying 
us that we had been a rather persistent experimenter 
in the physical and natural sciences and mechanic arts. 

The evidence of this was afforded in the confused 
heaps of wheels, magnets, coils, batteries, retorts, alem- 
bics, beakers, pyrometers, galvanometers, &c., &c., 
which encumbered the shelves and floors; many of 

"which were curious enough in rudeness of form and con- 
struction, and aptly illustrative of the science of a 
former period. 

In these piles of rubbish, the cast-off debris of many 
years of study and toil is written the history of the prog- 
ress of discovery for more than three decades. Here is 

an electro-magnet, with lever-attached armature, and 
an arrangement of wheels,—the remains of rude tele- 
grapic apparatus which we had in operation in 1845, 
about the time Morse’s experiment began to attract at- 
tention; here are iron cups, connected with copper and 
platiieim conductors, designed to illustrate the practi- 
cability of exploding magazines under water by electric- 
ity; here are galvanic batteries of every conceivable form 
and size, most of which are now cast aside as practi- 
cally useless; and also disc and cylinders, of glass and 
rubber and gutta-percha, for experiments in statical 
electricity; here is a formidable iron cylinder, which re- 
sembles a piece of ordnance, designed for the purpose 
of solidifying, or rather liquefying, carbonic acid gas,—a 
fashionable experiment twenty years ago. In overturn- 
ing the dusty contents of the rooms, we discover ap- 
paratus illustrative of the discoveries and inventions of 
each decade. At the commencement of the last, we 
have the spectroscope. This instrument is probably the 
first one ever constructed and used in this country, It 
was made for us by the late Mr. Fitz, of New York, in 
1860, immediately upon the appearance of Bunsen’s and 
Kirchhoff’s papers upon spectrum analysis. 

A third of a century devoted to the study of the physical 
sciences, and their practical, experimental investigation, 
is an interesting period to look back upon. How greatly 
extended have been the boundaries of human knowledge, 


| how vast and sublime the results of scientific labor and 


researches! How many important and useful discoveries 
and inventions have had their birth and development 
in that period! We have lived to see a thousand timid, 
hesitating suggestions in science ripen into demon- 
strated facts; to see a thousand important truths 
snatched from the domain of surmise, conjecture, or 
doubt, and transferred to that of established, un- 
questioned certainty. 

A third of a century ago, when our labors began, 
we had no lines of telegraph, no ocean steamships, 


no street rail-cars, no photographic pictures, no aniline 
colors, no kerosene oil, no steam fire-engines, no 
painless surgical operations, no gun-cotton, no nitro- 
glycerine, no aluminium, no magnesium, no electro- 
plating, no spectroscope, no positive knowledge of 
the physical constitution of the stellar worlds, and 
but five hundred miles of slow steam railway in the 
United States. 


defective, and comparatively of low power, and we 


Our telescopes and microscopes were 


had few of those delicate scientific instruments now so 
important in every department of research. 

- The last third of a century has been the most active, 
the most important period of time that has elapsed 
since time began. Indeed, more of the great resources 
of Nature have been developed, more of her intricacies 
unravelled, a deeper penetration made into her mysteries, 
than in all the six thousand years since the advent of 
man upon our earth. 

Do we who have lived, and perhaps actively partici- 
pated, in the accomplishment of these results, realize the 
stupendous greatness of this epoch of time? It is diffi- 
We are pleased to talk about it, but our 
natures do not admit of a full realization of the impor- 


cult to do this. 


tance of modern scientific discovery. We are whirled 
past these great events, as our planet is whirled through 
the inter-planetary spaces: we know it moves with tre- 
mendous velocity, but its motions are wholly unob- 
served. 

The reminiscences of an experimenter and student in 
science for a period of a third of a century are always 
of the deepest interest, but they are not always of the 
most pleasing character. There are recollections of 
so many instances of the rankest injustice done to in- 
genious, toiling, self-sacrificing fellow-experimenters, 
which have sprung from jealousy, selfishness, or hate, 
the desire is sometimes felt that the powers of memory 
might be abridged at will. Many of the books in which 
great discoveries are described and claimed have the 
wrong names upon the title-page. So powerful is the 
influence of prestige and great names, most of these 
errors, we fear, will never be corrected. 

There are also recollections of disappointments and 
sad failures in the results of experiments : often some 
great truth or principle has apparently been within easy 
grasp, when, lo! unexpected hindrances or errors were 
discovered, and all our exalted imaginings, and dreams 
of a name immortal, vanished into thin air, and froma 
flight most lofty we were compelled to gravitate down 
to earth again. 

In scientific research, there are always more failures 
The world learns all about the latter, 
but only one brain is agitated*by the former ; and that 
agitation, Heaven knows, is often deep and prostrating 


than successes. 


enough to seriously affect a dozen brains. 

Experimental labor is exacting, expensive, and in 
some departments perilous, It is exacting because it 
demands the whole time and the most intense thought. 


The hours of the day when other kinds of labor are pros- 
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delphia Hospital for Incurables, prepared by one of the | water can cleanse soiled clothes.. There is one thing 
which can do it, and that is, plenty of pure air. 

Now the question is, how much pure air does it require 
to answer this purpose? You may have some idea of it, 
when you remember that an ordinary man spoils not 
less than a gallon of pure air every minute. This is 
sixty gallons an hour, or near five hundred in eight 
hours. In round numbers, about twenty-five flour bar- 
relfuls of pure air are required in a single night for 
breathing purposes alone. 


ecuted, and which cease with the setting sun, do not 
suffice for the experimenter. An idea or difficult scien- 
tific problem, pressing on the mind, becomes almost a 


physicians in that institution: 


Disease means want of ease, and, wherever found, itis 
a sure sign that something is wrong outside of the body 
or inside of it. Discomfort is one of the earliest signs we 
have of its approach, and therefore the most valuable. 
Pain is alater one, more solicitous perhaps, but none the 
less kind in its intentions for all that. They both come to 
warn us that something is somewhere wrong, and mean 


material object there ; and if it were a brick, or a lump 
of lead, it could not more effectually disorder the nat- 
ural functions of the brain and prevent sleep. <A great 
deal of agitation is made over the hours of labor at the 
present time, and eight hours of labor and sixteen of 


rest is clamored for by an influential party. This re- 
lates to physical labor. Hard work in this world is not 
alone the lot of those who handle the hoe and spade, or 
» swing the sledge-hammer. 
experimental research reverses the modern idea, and 
devotes sixteen hours to work, and eight to imperfect 
rest. 
We should venture to assert in the presence of our 
“neighbors and friends, because they know it is true, that 
we have labored for a third of a century nearly this pro- 
portion of our time. We do not expect to have the 
hours reduced to eight or ten in the twenty-four, at least 
we shall not this year present a petition to the -legisla- 
ture to that effect. 

Experimental research is expensive, as there is a con- 
stant drain upon the purse for the implements where- 
with to prosecute the labors, Platinum and gold and 
silver, among the expensive metals, are requisite, and in 
a thousand little ways money disappears as if by magic. 
From imperfect memoranda in our possession, it is 
shown that we have expended during the past third of a 
century, for apparatus and materials, more than sixty 
thousand dollars. This does not relate, of course, to the 
large working apparatus in our manufacturing establish- 
ment, but solely to that needed in experimental labor. 
Most of this is now thrown aside as worthless, or re- 
tained only as interesting relics of the past. 

The experimenter in some departments, as in that of 
chemical manipulation, is constantly liable to accidents 
which endanger life and limb. We can look back 
upon a score of explosions and narrow escapes from 
vapors and poisonous gases, and the indelible scars re- 
maining show how painful have been some of these casu- 
alties But, upon the whole, the retrospective glances of 
an experimenter are of the most interesting and pleas- 
ant character; and no youth who has the necessary quali- 
fications, the intelligence, the ingenuity, the persever- 
ance, the enthusiasra, should be deterred from entering 
this field becavse of the exhausting, exacting, or ex- 
pensive natyre of the labors. 


fOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE SIOK. 

There is not a family into which the Journal enters 
but what is liable at any moment to have some one of 
How 
important it is, then, that a thorough knowledge, not 


its members suddenly stricken down by sickness. 


only of the general principles of good nursing, but of all 
the “little things ’”’ which contribute to recovery, should 
be possessed by parents, nurses, and those who have 
charge of the sick! The attentive, faithful physician 
can do but little, unless he is aided by ‘the judicious, 
sensible, intelligent care of those who have his patients 
in charge, and tens of thousands of lives are lost evéry 
year by bad nursing. This article upon the care of the 
sick is the first one of a series which will appear in the 
Journal, and which will cover the whole grounds of ven- 
tilation, disinfection, cheanliness, light, rest, taking food, 
kinds of food and drinks, beds and bedding, &c., &c. 
The nature of disease and ventilation very naturally 
form the first topics to be discussed. The directions 
are mainly such as are given to the nurses in the Phila- 


The laborer in the field of 


to say that sickness will surely overtake us, unless we’ 
When found, the mischief 


see where the wrong is. 
which has been done should be at once corrected, and 
its return must be prevented by avoiding in the future 
that which first produced it. 

Now there are many little monitors by which these 
outside conditions favorable to disease are detected. 
The chief one, or at least the one as much relied upon as 
any other, is the smell. Whenever subtances which have 
been alive become dead, and are undergoing decay, lit- 
tle particles of them break away from the main mass, 
float in the air, come in contact with the nostril, and we 
smell them. These vapors, which are bred by decay in 
decomposing substances, are poisons, and, like all other 
poisons, a little absorbed will contaminate the health 
of the body, while more will so much affect the health as 
to produce sickness, and even death. ; 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from this; and 
it is, that wherever an unpleasant odor is detected, you 
may be certain that there is something in the air which 
should not be there, and, if permited to remain, it may 
sooner or later be attended with evil results. The true 
means for relief in such a case is, removal of the offend- 
ing cause, whatever it may be. Sometimes this cannot 
well be done; so we must lessen, as much as lies in our 
power, its tendency to do evil. 

Everybody knows now-a-days that these little broken- 
off particles or emanations from manure-heaps, refuse 
from slaughter-houses, drippings from the kitchen, de- 
fective privy arrangements, etc., etc., when taken into 
the body through the air we breathe for a long time 
enough, will sooner or later bring on “‘bad health,” low 
fevers, and with other conditions induce fever, cholera, 
yellow fever, etc. Not only may they produce such dis- 
eases, but they certainly tend to transform into serious 
diseases what would otherwise be but a tritling affection 
which should yield to the simplest measures. Thereis not 
aphysician in extensive practice who does not every day, 
in his rounds, see some disorder withstand his efforts, 
which he knows should readily yield, and which obsti- 
nacy he feels perfectly satisfied is due to the cause referred 
to, — a poisoned blood. 

Besides these causes of disease which can be detected 
through the smell, and removed by the person himself, 
or the Health Officer, there is another class of poisons, 
not so readily detected, but whose presence can be quite 
as readily demonstrated in other ways. We call them 
“poisons,” you see, for they are nothing less than poi- 
sons, and physicians, when talking to each other, give 
them no other name. 

They are the ‘‘poison vapors” which are bred in the 
bodies of all living animals. 

Most readers know that the bodies of animals are con- 
stantly undergoing changes; that is, the old particles, be- 
coming worn out and useless, are thrown into the blood, 
and carried away, while new ones are taken from the 
blood and put in their places, These new ones answer 
the purpose for a while, become old, as did the new ones 
they supplanted, and in due time yield their places to 
newer ones, better adapted to the purpose intended. 
This constant change goes on until death, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, life continues so long as those changes 
take place. It will be seen that these old decaying par- 
ticles, as they become useless, must be carried away 
through the blood and out of the body as soon as possi- 
ble. The chief means by which this end is accomplished 
is through the use of pure air, which, as it were, washes 
away these impure particles from the blood. This air 
enters pure through the mouth and nostrils into the 
lungs, and comes out laden with these poisonous mate- 
rials. If these decaying particles are taken into the lungs 
again, they not only prevent the escape of the poisonous 
materials from the body, but really add more poison to 
the already laden blood. 

Soiled air can no more purify soiled blood than soiled 


Not only is the air of a room made impure by breath- 
ing, but it is made impure by the gas we burn as a light, 
It is estimated that an ordinary burner consumes as 
much air as eleven men would do; that is, one gas-burner 
in three-quarters of an hour consumes as much air as 
would answer a man for a whole night. 

If there is an ordinary stove in the room, it destroys as 
much air as would twenty-five men. All these things 
and estimates must be thought of when you hesitate 
sometimes about putting up or letting down a sash of 
lights a few inches. ; 

If the house is an old one, there may be a “‘fireplace”’ 
in the room. If so, do not attempt to seal it up, “be- 
cause the air comes in,” as it is just the thing you want, 
but leave it open, or at least the best part of it. If the 
house is a more modern one, there is perhaps a “flue”’; 
if so, do not upon any excuse attempt to close it, but let 
it alone. 

A great many persons have an idea that this letting 
in of pure air, or “VENTILATION,” means raising a 
window a little from the bottom, or opening a doora 
short distance. They never mind much where the win- 
dow or door opens into; it is all the same so they open 


‘Somewhere. The idea is not correct. Ventilation means 


providing a means for the pure air tocome in, and for the 
bad air to get out. This can usually be accomplished by 
drawing down the top sash a few inches, which will let 

the heated impure air out of the room, and by raising up 

the lower sash a few inches to let the fresh air into it. 

If you wish to know that the hot air really goes out at (7% 
the upper opening, some time hold a lighted candle near 

it, when the blaze will be carried outwards by the force 

of the escaping current; and, if you will hold it tothe 
opening below, the flame will point inwards, from the to 
current of cool air which comes from without. A more , 
certain way to secure the proper amount of fresh air ig 

to have an opening on opposite sides of the room, so that 

the air will circulate through the chamber as much as 
possible. Remember not to have the current play over the 

bed on which the person lies sleeping, as the person might 
catch a cold. But, if there isno other way, and some 


| rooms are so constructed that no other means appear 


possible, it is better to open the windows, and escape the 
effects of the ‘‘draught” by putting an extra covering 
over the person. Should there not be two windows in 4 
the chamber, raise the only one you have, and open the 
door a little. Ifno means suggest itself to you by which 
a desirable amount of pure air can be permanently se- 
cured, bear the matter in mind; and some day when 
your physician comes in, ask him about it. Persons who 
habitually sleep in such badly ventilated houses are sel- 
dom compelled to wait long for an opportunity to ask a 
physician such things, as itis to the occupants of these 
houses that he is most frequently summoned. 

If pure air, as stated on the preceding page, is so im- 
portant to people who call themselves in health, how 
much more important is it to those who are sick! Espe- 
cially is it the case with those who have fevers, etc., 
which physicians now tell us are conditions of the sys 
tem overcharged with poisonous materials, poisonous 
vapors, which, for some reason, have not been thrown 
out of the blood. Perhaps they were produced simply 
from the want of pure air. The lungs try to throw the 
load off, as can be detected by the heavy odor the breath 
has; the skin is trying to do the same thing, as you will 
see by the sticky, clammy feeling detected there; and a 
physician will see that a dozen different attempts are 
made, in one place or in another, with the same object ; 
in view. These noxious materials, as they are cast off, © 
tend to poison the air around more and more; so we 
must assist nature in relieving the patient by keeping a 
constant supply of fresh air in the chamber where he 
lies. Not only do we assist in curing the patient, by 
carrying away these poisonous materials by plenty of 
pure air, but, at the same time, we greatly lessen the 
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chances of ather persons contracting the disease by 
breathing the concentrated poison. 

If we add a pint of pure water to a pint of impure 
water, we dilute the impure water, and it is made 
that much the more pure. If we add a dozen pints 
of pure water to it, we dilute it still more, and bring it 
nearer purity yet; but, if we add a certain number 
more, instead of the impurity becoming diluted, it 
is absolutely destroyed, and Dr. Letherby, of London, 
says that the water is perfectly pure. It is the same 
way with impure air. A certain quantity of pure air, 
added to it, dilutes the bad air and makes it less 
noxious ; while, if a certain quantity more is added, the 
impurity of the air is destroyed, as is the case with 
the impure water. 

Any person can judge from this ef the good effect 
of much pure air upon bad air. 

Most observers have noticed that certain contagious 
diseases, such as small-pox, scarlet-fever, etc., are 

very apt to prevail during the winter. The reason of 
itis asimple one, and is because the poisonous or con- 
tagious principle is kept conjined in the room from the 
fear of admitting the cold. It becomes so concentrated 
and virulent that it is capable of producing the disease 
in others. In warmer weather this prejudice against 
the fresh air does not exist ; the doors and windows are 
kept open ; the fresh air enters in abundance, and dilutes 
the emanations so much that they lose their power to 
extend the disease. These diseases then cease until 
Glosed doors come again with the cold weather. 

If pure air can do so much in the warm weather, 
it should be made to do as much for us (at all times ; and 
it will do it, if we but give it the opportunity. 

This is not only the case in low fevers, scarlet-fever 
éte., but the same principle holds true with most other 
diseases ; so the first thing and the last thing a nurse 
should do is this : 

Keep the air the sick person breathes as pure as the air 

outside, without chilling him. Many persons think, 

as before remarked, that the thing has been done if 

a door or window is opened, never mind where the air 

comes from, whether from a’‘close entry, a foul kitchen, 
or even from an untidy water-closet. If the air does 
come from any such place, the sick-room is not ‘‘ aired,” 
‘as the saying is, but only more poisoned. The kind 
of air one wants is the best air of the neighborhood, 
_ and this usually comes from the outside of the house. 
With air, as with water, it should not only be appar- 
ently pure, but it should also be certainly fresh. 
With plenty of open windows to let in the pure air, 
and a little burning fuel to take off the chill, it is an 
easy matter to get the kind of air all sick persons need. 
It is arare thing indeed for a person in bed to “‘ catch 
cold”’ while in bed. Indeed, some physicians say they 
never saw acase of it from such a cause; and, if the 
bed-clothes are properly tucked in about the shoulders, 
it is hard to imagine how such a thing could occur. 
The time when people are apt to catch cold is just 
after getting up from the warm bed, when the skin has 
become somewhat relaxed from many hours or perhaps 
days of lying there, and rendered less capable of reaction. 
The same temperature which refreshes a patient in bed, 
while protected by the bed-clothing, might destroy the pa- 
tient just arisen. Common. sense will tell us from this 
that, while we want pure air, we of course want that 
which cannot chill the sick person. 
' In most diseased states there is much less heat pro- 
_ duced than in health ; and there is a constant tendency 
toadecline and ultimate extinction of the vital powers 
by the call made upon them to sustain the heat of the 
_ body. In such cases, the patient should be looked at 
With care every little while ; and as soon as this tendency 
is discovered, the temperature of the body should be 
‘Kept up by heat externally applied, as by means of 
warm bricks, bottles filled with hot water, etc. Such 
cases of decline of the heat of the body occur at all 
times, evenin summer. This coldness, indicating a de- 
Cline of vitality, is most apt to happen towards morning, 
at the time the effect of the preceding day’s diet begins to 
be exhausted. Everybody knows thatit is usnally towards 
the morning when we begin to suffer from the effects 
of cold, ana it is because the vital forces are then begin- 
_ ning to slacken from the want of food. If this is the 
_ ¢ase in health, it is the same in disease. Hence, from 


; undpine or eleven o’clock the next morning, 


_ 


the condition of the patient should always be carefully 
watched; and, as soon as want of heat is noticed, the 
nurse should at once take means to counteract it, 

Although fresh air of the proper temperature is abso- 
lutely necessary, the prudent nurse will always arrange 
its entrance so as not to allow a current over the patient. 
No rule can be laid down here to avoid this, but it must 
be left much to the judgment of the attendant. Ifthe 
nurse sees no way to avoid the ‘‘draught,”’ be sure to ask 
the physician, when he comes, 

If we are to preserve the air within the room as pure 
as that without, it is needless to say that the fire must 
not smoke, and a fire is very apt to smoke if fresh 
fuel is added in too great a quantity at once. In cities, 
however, physicians have less frequently to notice a 
smoke ina room than they have the presence of “gas” 
from a stove. There are few things more annoying to 
the sick, especially to those suffering from diseases of 
the throat, lungs or heart, than the prevalence of this 
“pas,” 

In the beginning we spoke of the injurious effects of 
effluvia or vapors known as “‘bad smells,” and we shall 
here revert to the subject again in a special manner, 

Nothing should ever go into the ‘‘slop-pail” of a cham- 
ber but the refuse water from the wash-basin, etc., and 
then it should stand no longer than necessary. Under 
no circumstances whatever should the contents of any 
utensil used about the bed ever go into it. 


Arts. 


INFLUENCE OF OIL OF SASSAFRAS UPON TOBACCO, 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : 


The interesting article in the May number of the 
Journal reminds me of experiments made some years 
ago, whenI was a smoker, I think I can suggest to 
your readers a more agreeable antidote, or denicotizer, 
than the tannic acid. 

A valuable litile ‘‘ Treatise on Fever,’ by Dr Rezin 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn., contains the following 
statement: 

‘On one occasion, while waiting upon a tedious 
case of labor, I amused myself, along with the matrons 
present, in the enjoyment of the pipe rather freely, and 
In 
the course of the conversation which the incident gave 


suffered a good deal of vertigo as a consequence. 


rise to, one of the company observed that the dry bark 
of the sassafras combined with tobacco would prevent 
its unpleasant effects. On the first opportunity, I 
made the experiment, and found it true ; the sassafras 
not only preventing the injurious effects of tobacco, 
but speedily removing them when produced. I tested 
this repeatedly by smoking in a strong pipe until my 
head was very disagreeably impressed, and then re- 
loading with a mixture of sassafras bark, a few puffs 
of which invariably dispelled the unpleasant sensa- 
tions.” 

I have again and again, in my own person, verified 
the statement of Dr. Thompson; but have generally 
used the oil of sassafras, putting a few drops on the 
end, and allowing time for its absorption and diffusion 
through the cigar. 

Is there any chemical analogy between oil of sassafras 
and tannic acid? Or is there any explanation of this 
identity of effect ? 
and on the nicotine ? or is it physiological, and on the 


Is their action purely chemical 


nerve-tissue? 

Indulge me in some other extracts, which appear 
to me of great practical value, if true, in reference 
to the anti-narcotic and other powers of the sassafras : 

“T added a drop of the oil of sassafras to every 
two grains of extract of hyoscyamus. Being very 
susceptible to the influence of nervous stimulants, 


I began by taking a common-sized pill, and increased 
the dose until I took five at once, without producing 
any other effect than a most delightful sleep, such as 
Ihad not enjoyed since, when a child, I used to fall 
down under the shade of a tree when at play.” 

He made for a lady a syrup of butternut, containing 
sixty grains of hyoscyamus and thirty drops of oil 
sassafras to the half pint. Her little daughter, in the 
absence of the family, drank a quantity which ‘“con- 
tained at #east thirty grains, 
lowed.” 


No injurious effects fol- 


He gave to a negro suddenly seized with spasm in 
his presence, during the prevalence of cholera, a quan- 
tity of a like mixture, containing “forty grains of hyos- 
cyamus. In a few minutes the spasm relaxed, and 
the man assisted all day in burying the dead.” 

“T had tested its power (oil sassafras) fully in de- 
stroying the poison of insects and reptiles, such as 
mosquitos, fleas, spiders, bees, wasps, etc. ; and, on one 
occasion, had an opportunity of testing its powers over 
the venom of the snake known as the copperhead, and 
found it succeed promptly.” 

The little book from which the above extracts are taken 
was published ten years ago, I have seen no notice 
of it by the medical journals. He writes like an accu- 
rate and truthful observer and narrator of facts, and it 
seems to me that the statements in reference to the 
properties of the sassafras are worthy of being known 
and tested, Let any one susceptible to the disagreeable 
influence of nicotine put a few drops of the oil on the 
end of a cigar, or on the tobacco in a pipe, and he will 
very soon be convinced that it is a complete antidote. 

In making the experiment with the pipe, it is best to 
cover the oiled portion of the tobacco with some that is 
dry, or it will not burn so readily ; or, if a blaze is used 
to light it, will burn too rapidly, and prove pungent and 


disagreeable, D. Saarey, M. D. 


Hountsvinue, ALABAMA, May 15, 1869. 


PLATINIZED LEAD! FOR .GALVANICG BATTERIES, 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry: 

Some ten or a dozen years ago, having occasion to fur- 
nish a number of Smee’s batteries for medical use, I 
found it difficult to procure platinized silver for the neg- 
ative plates. The idea suggested itself to my mind that, 
as lead is unaffected by sulphuric acid, it might perhaps 
be substituted for silver in Smee’s battery. Knowing 
the position which lead occupies in the scale of electrical 
relations, and the comparative feebleness of its comduct- 
ing power, I confess that my expectations were not very 
flattering. In order to test the matter under the most 
favorable circumstances, the purest and cleanest sheet- 
lead was first roughened, by rubbing in two directions 
with coarse, sharp, clean sand-paper, in order to increase 
the amount of surface, and also to increase its power to 
liberate hydrogen. It was then electro-plated with sil- 
ver, after which a coating of platinum was added. 

The plate was then substituted for the silver plate in 
a Smee battery made by one of the best manufacturers 
in the United States. 
prised to observe a considerable increase in the electri- 


I was no less pleased than sur- 


cal action of the battery. I attributed the improved ac- 
tion mainly to the roughening process. 

In the next experiment the silvering of the lead was 
omitted, and the platinum deposited directly upon the 
roughened lead surface. The energy of the electric ex- 
citation did not appear to be materially affected by the 
omission of the silver coating. Since that time I have 
always substituted platinized lead for platinized silver 
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in the construction and use of Smee’s batteries. It is 
useless to allude to the gain in pomt of economy. The 
difference in the cost of the two metals is not the only 
advantage. 

The glass cell used to hold the acid solution of the or- 
dinary Smee battery may be entirely omitted, and a pla- 
tinized lead cell used as negative plate in its steal. The 
platinizing of the lead is an exceedingly simple process. 
To the physical technologist, electro-platinizing suggests 
itself, and needs no explanation. Practically, however, 
all that is necessary is to immerse the plates in, or fill 
the leaden cell with, a weak solution of platinic chloride. 
A few hours produces a deposit of sufficient thickness. 
Parties who may try the substitution of lead for silver 
plates as described, would confer a favor upon the wrtter 
by publishing or communicating the results of their ob- 
servations. J. B. Hoven, M. D. 

RIDGEVILLE, WARREN Co., O., May 4, 1869. 


PROFESSOR HENDRICKS ON FORCE, 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry :— 

On page 136 of the Journal, June number, I notice Dr. 
Hendricks’s very ingenious but somewhat speculative 
article upon “force ”’ as originated and transmitted 
by molecular motion or vibrations. I will not quarrel 
with his principal points, but wish to call attention to a 
single statement, viz : ‘‘ A stage of condensation of the 
nebules would ultimately be reached, in which the radi- 
ated molecular motion would exceed that absorbed from 
the ether, after which the swm of the force pertaining to 
the mass would diminish.” 

Taking a previous statement of your correspondent, 
that “‘all vibratory motion is by the ether,”’ as my basis, 
I would ask how itis possible for a constant force ap- 
plied to an inert mass to impart more power than itself 
possesses, so that it shall react upon itself. 

The radiation of force in form of heat from combus- 
tion of matter will not react upon the burning matter 
itself, nor diminish so long as the combustion continues; 
and, until the source of molecular force is enfeebled, the 
mass acted upon cannot overcome and return the bor- 
rowed force. Water charged to saturation with any 
soluble salt will not receive more, nor will it exert 
force upon the denser mineral, thereby weakening itself. 

Your correspondent’s theory would ultimately deprive 
the nebular masses of all molecular vibration or force, it 
having been received from the ‘‘luminiferous ether,” to 
which it must return if it diminishes at all, and thus 


necessitate the admission of a third party to this molecu- 


lar transaction, which should exert the same power as 
the spring of a elock upon the pendulum, forever 
changing the balance of vibration. 

As this is not claimed by him, and is of course inad- 
missible, my theory would be that, when the absorption 
of force from the superior vibration of the molecules of 
the ether exactly equalled the radiation from the aggre- 
gated matter, that an eternal neutrality would be estab- 
lished, neither force exceeding the other. 

I would like to hear your correspondent’s explanation 
of this point. 

O. P. Baston, 

Newport, N. H. 


TELEGRAPHING DURING MAGNETIC STORMS. 


Few of our readers understand how seriously mag- 
netic storms affect the telegraphic lines in the country, 
or how by ingenious expedients the disturbing influence 
Mr. G. B. Prescott, a distinguished elec- 
trician, makes the following observations: 


is overcome. 


“On the evening of the 15th of April a magnetic storm 
of unusuxl force prevailed over the entire Northern sec- 
tion of the country, which so seriously affected the 
operation of the wires that, on some circuits, they could 
only be worked by taking off the batteries, and employ- 
ing the auroral current instead. The effect of this great 


disturbance of the earth’s magnetism was manifested 
with particular power upon the wires between New York 
and Boston, and for several hours the lines upon this 
route depended entirely upon this abnormal power for 
their working current. During the prevalence of this 
storm, however, I operated upon two wires between the 
above cities by a plan which rendered them as free from 
the effects of these earth-currents as a local circuit. 

“Every one has observed ‘that the auroral current 
comes in waves of ever-changing polarity, corresponding 
in length and direction with the scintillations of the visi- 
ble aurora. Sometimes these waves continue but a few 
seconds, and sometimes for a longer time; but their con- 
stant change of polarity prevents the successful opera- 
tion of a wire, because at one moment the auroral wave 
may augment the strength of current on the line, while 
at the next it entirely neutralizes it. Therefore it has 
frequently been found advisable to remove the batteries 
entirely, and work with the auroral current alone. But 
the operation of the lines in this manner is very unsatis- 
factory, owing to the uncertain and fitful character of 
this force; and therefore any feasible plan by which the 
wires may be worked under such circumstances is 
worthy of adoption. 

“The plan by which I overcame the difficulties arising 
from the disturbance of the earth’s magnetism was by 
disconnecting two wires from the earth at Boston, and 
connecting them together, while I grounded them both 
at New York, thus forming a loop extending from New 
York to Boston. As the two wires were both upon the 
same supports, the auroral wave travelled over each in 
the same direction, and, by uniting the two wires at one 
end, the auroral influence upon one wire was made to 
neutralize that upon the other, and thus the wires were 
left entirely free. 

“ Of course it makes no difference how often the polar- 
ity of the auroral current changes, or how much the 
strength of this current may vary, since the direction of 
the current, and its strength, change as much upon one 
wire as the other, and therefore the current upon one 
always exactly equals and neutralizes the other.” 


NEW PAINT FOR FLOORS. 

We learn that a new kind of paint, especially good for 
floors, is made out of water-glass. It unites not only 
the qualities of beauty and durability, but is also advan- 
tageous as a means of protection against the action of 
fire. In order to lay on a covering of this paint, first of 
all the floor is neatly cleaned, then any cracks or crevi- 
ces between the boards that may exist are luted with a 
thick dough, made of water-glass and pulverized chalk 
or gypsum. By means of a stiff brush, a coating of 
water-glass of the consistency, say, of syrup, is then 
spread over the floor. Again,in the same manner, a sec- 
ond coating is laid on consisting of water-glass mixed 
with the desired color. It must, however, be a mineral 
color, from the fact that the alkalies of the water-glass 
commonly decompose vegetable colors. This coating 
having become dry, other layers of water-glass may be 
thereafter given, until the floor has taken on the re- 
quired lustrous appearance. In order to give the sur- 
face a brightness indicative of polish, it is ground off a 
little, oiled, and thoroughly dried. In this way a coat- 
ing for the floor is obtained which is very durable, since 
the water-glass is not worn away either by means of 
heat, or yet, on account of its hardness, by means of 
continued use. As regards beauty and utility, floors 
coated in this manner are found to be fully equal to the 


best laquered or varnished ones, 


ON NEW EXPLOSIVE POWDERS. 
BY M. DESIGNOLLE. 


Many improvements having lately been made in the 
art of war, and particularly in the adoption of breach- 
loading arms, the want has been felt of new powders to 
meet the requirements of the present artillery. This 
want has been supplied by M. Designolle, who has in- 
vented a new system of powders, of which carbazotate or 
picrate of potash is the base. These powders are of four 
kinds, viz, a musket powder, gunpowder for short-bore 
cannon, slow gunpowder for cannon with long bores, 
and an explosive powder for torpedoes and projectiles, 
destined for the undermining of fortifications. The 


principal advantages of these new powders are the fol- 


lowing: Increase of balistic power, without increase 
of explosive power, the base remaining the same ; possi- 
bility of regulating and varying the effects between the 
limits of one to ten ; also of regulating at will the ra- 


pidity of combustion of this powder, and of increasing — 


the balistic power without changing the mode of manu- 
facture. Other advantages are — regularity in the man- 
ner of acquiring the mode of manufacture. Other ad- 
vantages are — regularity in the manner of action ; sup- 
pression of sulphur, and consequently of the vapors of 
sulphide of potassium and sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
absence of action on metals; and almost entire suppres- 
sion of smoke. Into the explosive powders only two 


components enter,— picrate of potash and nitrate of pot- — 


ash ; the musket and gun powders contain carbon in 
addition to the above-named ingredients. To prepare 
these powders, the ingredients are beaten from three to 
six hours with a proportion of water varying from 6 to 
14 per cent, according to the nature of the mixture ; the 
powder is condensed by means of the hydraulic press, 
with a pressure of from 30,000 to 100,000 kilos; graining 
of the powder, and pressing and drying it according to 
the method employed for the black powder. In order 
to increase the balistic power, the relative proportion of 


picrate of potash in the mixture must be increased. For 


musket powder it has been proved that not more than 20 
per cent of picrate of potash is required; while for gun- 
powders its proportion varies from 8 to 15 per cent. This 
component (picrate of potash) is of a beautiful golden- 
yellow color, and crystalizes into prismatic needles 
possessing a brilliant reflection ; it is insoluble in alco- 
hol, but soluble in about 260 parts of water at 15°, or 14 
parts of boiling water. Heated with care, it becomes 
orange-red at a temperature of 300°, but, on cooling, it 
assumes its original color. Heated to 310°, it deton- 
ates with violence. The researches of M. John Casthel- 
laz on the action of nitric acid on phenic acid improved 
the method of manufacturing picrie acid, and produced 
chemically pure picrate of potash at such a reasonable 
price that the new powders are not more expensive than 
ordinary black powder. 

MM. Designolle and Casthellaz give the following 
proportions for preparing deflagrating mixtures with 


colored flames : 
Picrate of ammonia . 50 
Golden fire Picrate of iron . .. 50 
Picrate of ammonia . 48 
Green fire Ee ot of barytes. . 52 
Picrate of ammonia . 54 
Nitrate of strontian . 46 


Chemical News. 


Red fire 


ON THE USE OF THE CHLORIDE OF GOLD IN . 
MICROSCOPY, 


Perhaps no re-agent has of late years played so im- 
portant a part in microscopy as the chloride of gold. By 
means of it Conheim first demonstrated the terminations 
of the nerves in the cornea; and since it has been very 
generally used, particularly in investigations of the 
nerves. Its application is very difficult, and it is only 
after a long series of experiments and failures that pro- 
ficiency is obtained. 

Having had considerable experience with this re-agent 
in the laboratory of Professor Stricker, in Vienna, and 
having obtained some very satisfactory results, I hope 
that a few words on its application may not be out of 
place. The chloride should be dissolved in distilled water, 
and the solution should never be stronger than the half 
of one per cent, The object to be examined should be as 
fresh as possible, and should remain inthe fluid from 


’ 


| 
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cient. 
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three minutes to perhaps an hour, according to its aftin- 
ity for the re-agent, during which time it assumes a pale 
straw-color. If the piece be small enough to be readily 
acted upon, ten or fifteen minutes is almost always suffi- 
It is then laid in distilled water, to which just 
enough acetic acid has been added to give it the faintest 
possible re-action. In two or three days it will have be- 
come purple, verging sometimes on blue, sometimes on 
red; the latter is the least favorable. The preparation is 
now enclosed in glycerine, and improves for several days 
as the color becomes deeper, and as the finest fibres are 
the last to be affected. If the experiment has succeeded, 
for it sometimes unaccountably fails, the picture pre- 
sented is one of the most beautiful and instructive that 
can be imagined. The nerves, muscular fibres and 
fibrous tissue appear black on the purple background, 
Epithelial cells are also colored, but not so wellas by 
nitrate of silver. 

Although the color makes fibres visible which are so 


- fine that they can be seen by no other method, it does 


not determine their character. To prove beyond all 
doubt that a minute fibre is a nerve, we must be able to 
follow it toa larger branch. Ona very successful pre- 
paration of the cornea of a frog, I observed nerve fibres 
of sueh minuteness that, with a magnifying power of 
nearly two thousand diameters, it was impossible to fol- 
low them to their terminations. I particularly endea- 
vored to verify the connection, asserted by Kiihne, but 
not generally accepted, between the nerves and the cor- 
neal corpuscles. With every advantage, such a connec- 
tion is very difficult to prove. I often thought I had 
found one; but, when examined by a higher power, and 
placed in different lights, it proved to be only apparent, 
except in a single instance, and then it was not certain 
that the fibre in question was a nerve. I mention these 


* facts as proofs of the value of the method; for it is no 


wi 


paradox to say that the better the preparation, the more 
difficult it is to obtain results. As the magnifying power 
is increased, elements come into view which, by in- 
ferior methods, are never seen; and spaces are discov- 
ered between bodies supposed to be in connection. The 
use of the chloride of gold, however, is not yet thoroughly 
understood, and offers a large field for original inves- 


tigation.—T. Dwight, M. D., Boston Medical and Surgical 
— Journal. 
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Oi, AMoNG THE ANCIENTS.—The ancients knew no 
method of refining oil. As a great luxury they mixed it 
with perfumes, such as essence of roses and sandal- 
wood; but this rather detracted from than added to the 
burning properties of the liquid, and all that was 
obtained by the process was an increase of fragrance and 
a diminution of light. The dwellings of wealthy men 
like Verres, Meecenas and. Lucullus, who expended ex- 
travagant sums upon scented oils, would not have borne 
comparison, in point of lighting, with the grimiest tap- 
room of a gas-lit public house. The gold and silver 
lamps, hung by slender, well-wrought chains to marble 
pilasters, only yielded at their best a lurid tapering 
flame, that gave out an encrmous deal of smoke, flut- 
tered in the slightest breeze, and went out altogether at 
agustof wind. Neither was it possible to steady the 
light by closing the apertures through which the air 
came; for, had Roman or Grecian houses been possessed 
of glass windows, they would soon have become uninhab- 
itable. The fresco paintings of Pompeian villas, the deli- 
cate colors on the walls of urban palaces, would, in less 
Jess than a month, have been hopelessly coated with 
lamp-soot. At the end of an hour’s conference of an 
évening, a party of noble Romans would have resembled 
@ congregation of chimney-sweeps. A tunic dyed in 
Tyrian purple would have acquired a mourning hue in 
no time.—Scientific American. 


PxrorocrapHErs’ Batus,—Photographers who use 
glass-baths will find it a great protection to them if they 
would place in the bottom of them a layer of pounded 
glass. Ifa plate should fall off the dipper, the pounded 
glass prevents it from striking and breaking the bath. 
Moreover, the small pieces of film, and other things that 
Sometimes float around in the bath, are caught by the 
pounded glass, and kept from doing injury to the sensi- 
tized plate. — Philadelphia Photographer. 


ALBUMENIZING Guass.—S, B. Tressler sends to the 
Philadelphia Photographer the following formula for al- 
bumenizing glass: 

White of 1 egg beaten to a froth, 

Rain water 6 to 8 ounces, 

Iodide of potassium, 5 to 12 grains, 

Liq. ammonia, 2 or 3 drops. 

Filter through either cotton or filtering-paper. 

I cleanse the glass from dirt and grease by immersing 
it in a strong solution of nitric acid and water. Wash 
it well under the tap, then flow with the albumen and 
rear away to dry. As soon as dry, it is ready for use. 
Never brush the albumen side. If the dust cannot be 
blown off, clean the plate over again. 
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SOLVENT FOR OLD Purry AND Paint.—Soft soap mixed 
with solution of potash or caustic soda, or pearlash and 
slacked lime mixed with sufficient water to form a paste, 
— either of these laid on with an old brush or rag, and 
left for some hours, will render old putty or paint easily 
removable, 


Agriculture, 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE, 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : 


As one of the Commissioners of the Louisiana State 
Board of Emigration, and as a native of the South, I feel 
called upon to acknowledge the just and generous 
tribute paid to our people and their beautiful country 
in the last number of your interesting journal. Allow 
me to say that sectional animosity here has always 
yielded to candor and conciliation, and that the South- 
ern heart is as accessible to kindness as are the Southern 
fields to the universal sunshine in which they are del- 
uged. 

An honest and cordial welcome awaits every Northern 
man and woman who may be attracted by our “green 
pastures” and ‘still waters.’ The truth of every South- 
erner is pledged to a generous hospitality, and he is 
prompted by every sentiment of honor to defend his 
guest and his neighbor. 

Political asperities have sometimes disturbed these 
pleasant relations, but they might have occurred any- 
where else, and both parties are generally to blame. 

In the name, then, of this State, I invite your people to 
come and see for themselves. We offer them a salubri- 
ous climate, a fertile soil, and a cordial and courteous 
reception, 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


V. O. Kine, M. D. 
New OrR.wzEAns, LA. 


ReMARrKs.— We print Dr. King’s note, although it 
was not designed for publication. It will do good, com- 
ing as it does from one of the most distinguished and 
cultivated Southern physicians. Since the article was 
published in the Journal alluded to by Dr. K., several 
parties have written us, stating that the views presented 
were incorrect, that Northern people could not live com- 
fortably at the South, owing to persecutions from South- 
We know better than this. 
Such statements only serve to show the utter unfitness 


ern men and women, etc. 


of the parties making them to live comfortably any- 
where. Every community harbors more or less com- 
plaining, jealous, and usually conceited individuals, who 
are not happy unless engaged in efforts to make others as 
miserable and unhappy as themselves. These persons 
endeavor to keep up sectional prejudice and hate, which 
is so detrimental to the interests of the whole country. 
More than a dozen of our most candid, reliable and in- 
telligent citizens, who have just returned from extended 
tours through the Southern States, all concur in stating 
that they were everywhere received with the utmost 
kindness, and that in no section of the South is there 
more insecurity to life or property than in any Northern 
State. It is high time honest, worthy citizens of the 


North understood this matter. 


THE HAYING SEASON, 


The season for cutting and curing the grass: crop 
having come round again, we have a few remarks to 
make and some advice to give, which may be of service 
to farmer friends. In the first place we advise to Begin 
the work of cutting grass early. This we especially 
recommend, if the hay is to be fed to milch cows dur- 
ing the winter. But few farmers are correctly informed 
in regard to the great value of early-cut hay as milk- 
producing food. We made an experiment the past 
season which proved its high value conclusively. One 
acre of grass, a mixture of red-top and clover, was cut 
the nineteenth day of June, cured in two days, taken to 
the barn, and stored upon a scaffold by itself. On the 
first of March we put our herd of ten milch cows upon 
this hay, and almost immediately the inciease in the 
flow of milk amounted to ten quarts per day. The hay 
fed to them up to the first of March was of the same 
variety, grown upon the same kind of soil, but it was 
cut in July, from the middle to the last of the month. 
No more of the early-cut hay was consumed; it spent 
as well, lasted as long as the later cut. It was fresh, 
and full of the rich, succulent juices, dry, but perfectly 
soluble. The money value of the product from this hay, 
fed to ten cows, was greater by nearly one dollar each 
day than that from the later cut. If hay is cut early, a 
good second crop is almost certain to be secured, and 
this adds greatly in keeping up a good flow of milk dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. The advantages of 
cutting hay early for milch cows must not be over- 
looked. In the second place, hay must not be dried too 
much. We state here what we have often before stated, 
that, if grass is entirely freed from external moisture, as 
that in the form of dew and rain, it will cure better in the 
mow than anywhere else, provided enough exposure to 
wind and sun is had to cause one-half of the water cir- 
culating in the vessels of the plant to be evaporated. 
This is accomplished in six or eight hours of favorable 
weather. Hay is often spoiled by storing it when it 
holds considerable moisture arising from dew or rain, 
but very seldom or never when it holds no other than 
These 
If grass is cut early 


that which is natural to the circulating juices. 
are important facts to remember. 
in the morning, and thoroughly worked so as to drive 
off all the dew, it may be safely stored the same day, if 


it be a favorable one. A pound of over-dried hay is 


worth only half as much as that which is properly cured, 
Do not saturate your mows with salé Salt does not 


preserve hay. Its action is unfavorable to curing hay 


in the mow, asit is a hygrometric substance, or one that 


attracts moisture. It holds, besides, considerable water 


of crystallization, and this affords moisture, and 


helps defeat the end*had in view. Wet or damp hay 
will keep no better by throwing over it salt; and, when 
this substance is used largely, it is upon the whole inju- 
rious to animals who are compelled to eat the hay. Who 
among men could live upon “salt junk” continually? 
We must use reason and sound judgment in all our pro- 


ceedings. 
——___2 e a ________ 


ANALYsIS OF Riek GRApPES.—Dr. Classen has done 
good service to science, as well as technology, by supply- 
ing us with these analyses; the grapes, three different 
kinds, grown in the neighborhood of Kreuznach, were 
brought premiscuously in the market-place there:— 
1,000 grammes of fruit yielded—(1) 577, (2) 951, (3) 1082 
grammes juice; this consisted in 10,000 parts of solid 
substance dried at 100° C.—(1) 1644, (2) 1897, (3) 2046; 
grape sugar—1499, 1624, 1740; free acid—72, 68, 40.8; ash 
—27.83, 30.95, 40.08. The ash contains, as might be ex- 
pected, a large proportion of potassa and Hakan 
acid as the chief constituents, and beside chlorine, sul- 
phurie acid, lime, silica, and small quantities of mag- 
nesia, and oxides of iron and manganese, 
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8@~ Any person sending us the names of three new sub- 
fcribers, with full pay inclosed, will be entitled to a fourth copy 
of the JOURNAL gratis. For five new subscribers, we will send 
the petite microscope, or one set of Twenty Small Carpenters’ 
Tools in a Hollow Handle — a most convenient article. For ten, 
we will send a copy of Dr. Nichols’ book, ‘‘ Chemistry of the 
Farm and the Sea,” or Messrs. Rolfe and Gillet’s ‘“‘ Handbook 
of the Stars,” or the ‘Handbook of Chemistry,” by the same 
authors. These are all beautiful and instructive books. For 
twenty subscribers, we will send the ‘‘ American Naturalist,” 
published by the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, for one 

ear. This is one of the most interesting and useful publications 
i the country, devoted to Natural History. Or a Boy’s Tool 
Chest, 13 inches long, 8 inches wide, 8 inches deep, with a com- 
plete set of Carpenters’ Tools, — Saw, Plane, ete. (The express 
charges on the Chest to be paid by the receiver.) For thirty 
subscribers, we will send the Naturalist and the ‘' New Eng- 
land Farmer,” an agricultural paper, published in Boston. For 
one hundred and twenty-five subscribers, a Silver Case American 
Watch. Price, $30. 

&@ Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

&4a>~ Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journa’, ceines with its low subscription price 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. We will furnish, to those sending for them, 
specimens of any or all the numbers. 

4#35> Correspondents are particulariy requested to give their 
fames in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change 
of residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of 
their papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one 
also. 

gka~ Subscribers who are physicians, dentists, or apothecaries 
will confer a favor by informing us of their profession, as we 
wish to know accurately the amount of our medical subscription 
list. 

4a We are unable to supply complete files of either Volume 
I. or Il. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally issued bi- 
monthly), Nos. 1, 2,and3 (July, September and November 1866), 
are now out of print. Of Volume II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, 
and 12 (July, September, and December, 1867, and June, 1868), 
are also out of pyint. Of the remaining numbers we have a few 
copies left, which we will forward to our friends at the follow- 
ing prices: Volume I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol- 
ume II., eight numbers, fifty cents; Volume III., one dollar. 


STEREOTYPING THE JOURNAL. 
We take pleasure in stating that we commence print- 
After 
the pages are made up and corrected, they are taken to 
the foundry and stereotyped, and the plates are used for 


ing Vol. 4 of the Journal from stereotype plates. 


printing the editions of the paper. 

This labor with us, although involving much expense, 
is unavoidable. We have been greatly troubled to sup- 
ply baek numbers to new subscribers, although at the 
commencement of each volume many thousand extra 
copies were printed. Withstereotype plates this embar- 
rassment ends, and hereafter any number of copies of this 
and future issues of the Journal can be promptly sup- 
plied. The plates are stored in fire-proof vaults, and can 
at any future period be used in reproducing copies. We 
haye a few full sets of Vol. 3 which we cannot supply at 
less than one dollar unbound. No copies can be furnished 
free. Any one desiring single numbers can procure them, 
if applied for immediately, by inclosing ten cents. 


TELESCOPES, 

Mr. Tolles of this city, the celebrated optician, has 
just completed for us a very fine telescope, with a three- 
Mr. Tolles has introduced into this 
instrument some improvements, which are new, and 
which add very much to its value. 


inch object-glass. 


The mechanical appliances for directing it, and easily 
retaining the object in the field, are admirable, and perfect 
in construction. It has attached to it a finder, with other 
appliances, also a terrestrial and two celestial eye-pieces. 
This instrument resolves many double stars, and brings 
out the moons of Jupiter and the rings of Saturn 
with great clearness. The moon is brought within 
about 1,500 miles of the observer, and the ragged open- 
ings of its craters and the shadows of its mountains 
are distinctly defined. The least distance at which 
objects upon the moon have ever been seen is 42 


miles. This would be about the distance of 
Worcester from Boston, and the view of the 
moon through Lord Rosse’s telescope would 
afford as distinct conceptions of objects as 
looking from Bunker Hill Monument at 
objects in Worcester with the naked eye, 
In a very clear day, if the elevation was suffi 
cient, it might be that large buildings could 
be distinguished. Since Locke’s celebrated 
“moon hoax,” published thirty years ago, 
we have had no very minute description of 
occurrences upon our satellite. 

Some of our readers may be curious to in- 
quire why it is, if we can bring objects upon 
the moon within a range of 42 miles, they 


cannot be brought within one mile. To -‘ 
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overcome the remaining 40 miles, or to bring 


the moon within one mile of the earth, would 


require an enormous increase of power in our instru- 
ments. It would require at least ten times the power of 
Lord Rosse’s great reflector, and in the construction of 
such telescopes there are at present practical difficulties 
which seem insurmountable. Beside the difficulties per- 
taining to instruments, it must be understood that the 
very augmentation of power defeats the end desired,— 
clearness of observation. The vibratory motions caused 
by radiated and reflected solar heat, and the mechanical 
impurities in our atmosphere, are all hindrances to clear, 
accurate observation, and the higher the power the more 
formidable do they become. These obstacles are un- 
doubtedly to be in part removed, but how, it is difficult 
at present to understand, 


_——s eo 


Derpim.atTory PowprErs.—Superfluous hair, as it ap- 
pears upon various parts of the face and neck, is a great 
annoyance to ladies, and we are often asked if there is 
Chemistry 
has not yet suggested a perfectly satisfactory agent for 


any depilatory which is safe and reliable. 
removing this evil. There-are, however, several form- 
ulas which answer very well forthe purpose. The three 
following are the best: : 
I.—Take sulphuret of calcium, fresh, 
Quicklime, of each equal parts, 

Reduce them separately to fine powder; 
keep the mixture in a well-stoppered bottle. 
effective, 


mix, and 
Safe and 


.—Take hydrosulphuret of sodium, crystallized, 3 parts, 
Quicklime, 10 parts, 
Starch, 11 parts, 
Mix. It should be applied not longer than two minutes. 
preserve as No. 1. 
I1.—Take sulphuret of potassium, 1 part, 
Pearlash, dry, 1 part, 
Quicklime, 8 parts. 
Mix. These depilatories, which are in a state of powder, 
are made into a paste with warm water, and immedi- 
ately applied to the part, previously shaved close, a 
little starch being generally added to those which do 
not contain it, in order to render the paste more man- 
ageable 
ee a ek 

Qa Those of our subscribers who are in arrears will 
find bills inclosed in this issue of the Journal. It may 
happen that some bills will be placed in the wrong 
papers: if this occurs, our friends must excuse us. Those 
who have forgotten us for a year or more, and those who 
have not paid in advance for Vol. 4, will please notice 
the inclosed reminder. It is only fifty cents. Inclose it 
in a letter. 


THE SPEOTROSCOPE. 


We have already devoted several articles to the speec- — 


troscope and its wonderful revelations, but the subject 
is so important and so interesting that many of our 
readers desire us to recur to it again. We are inclined 
to gratify this wish, because it is evident that those who 
have not seen the instrument, and become practically 
familiar with its operation, have found it difficult to get 
a clear idea of it from the descriptions usually given. 
As itis not easy to understand a description without | 
the aid of a figure, we have therefore borrowed from 
Rolfe and Gillet’s Natural Philosophy the excellent 
woodcut given above. With the aid of this illustration, 
we think that we can make the construction and the use 
of the apparatus intelligible to most of our readers. 

The form of the instrument here represented consists’ 
of three small telescopes mounted on a single stand, and 
directed towards the faces of a prism of flint glass, P, by 
which the spectrum to be examinéd is formed. The tel- 
escope Lis for throwing the light upon P in order to 
form the spectrum ; A is for viewing the spectrum thus 
formed ; and C furnishes the means of measuring the 
parts of the spectrum ; m, s, n, 0, 7, and r are screws for 
adjusting the position and focus of the telescopes, and 
require no detailed explanation. 

kis a Bunsen’s lamp, which is simply a gas-burner, so 
arranged that it gives a very hot flame with very little 
light; ¢ is a platinum wire, by means of which any sub- 
stance can be introduced into the flame. Suppose, for 
instance, that this wire be dipped into a solution of com- 
mon salt and then put into the flame. The light, before 
pale and quite colorless, becomes at once of a bright yel- 
low. The lenses of the telescope B concentrate this 
light upon the prism P. In passing through the prism, 
the rays are turned aside from their course, or refracted, 
and at the same time separated so as to form a spectrum 
upon the object-glass of the telescope 4. A magnified 
image of this spectrum is formed within the telescope, 
and it is this image which is examined by the observer 
at the other end. 

The telescope C, as we have said, merely aids in the 
measurement of the spectrum. It contains a delicate 
micrometer, or scale of equal parts, very minutely sub 
divided and marked on glass, This is placed at the end 
of the telescope nearest the candle 7. The light of the 
candle, passing through the micrometer and the lenses 
of the telescope, forms an image of the micrometer upon 
the face of the prism P. From this the image is reflected 
into the telescope A in such a way that it falls di- 
rectly over the image of the spectrum, and thus affords 
the means of measuring with the greatest precision the 
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relative distances of any dark or bright lines which occur 
in the spectrum. 

The cap Mis used to cover the prism P, to cut off all 
light except that which comes through the telescopes B 
and ©. It is removed in the figure, in order that the 
prism may be seen. 

The light from G@ is admitted into the telescope B 
through a very narrow upright slit, the width of which 
can be adjusted by the screw v. 

There are various forms of the spectroscope, adapted 
for various kinds of investigation, but the principle is the 
same in all, 

We haye assumed that the reader understands the 

action of the prism upon the light which passes through 
it. He knows, of course, that the white lightof thesun 
‘is not simple, but compound ; a bundle of colored rays 
some of which are bent more than others (or are more 
refrangible, to use the technical expression, ) inside the 
prism, and thus spread out (or dispersed) so as to 
form the colored band called the spectrum. He is aware, 
too, that not only sunlight, but almost every form of 
light, is compound, and may be decomposed, forming its 
characteristic spectrum. It is this last fact which is the 
foundation of all spectral analysis, or the examination of 
various kinds of light by means of the spectroscope. 

So much for the instrument, and the way in which it 
isused. We wish next to state, as briefly and simply 
as possible, a few general facts concerning spectra, 
which ought to be understood before we go on to give 
an account of the wonderful discoveries that have been 
made by spectral analysis. 

The spectra of all highly-heated bodies may be referred 
to three types or classes : 


1st. The spectrum may be a continuous colored band, 
unbroken by either bright or dark lines. 
Now, such a spectrum tells us that the body which 
its the light is in the solid or liquid state, but nothing 
asto itsnature. Thisis a general rule, though in cer- 
tain cases a gas may give a continuous spectrum. To 
some of these exceptions we may have occasion to refer 
in another place. : 
2d. The spectrum may be made up of bright lines. 
These tell us that the source of the light is luminous gas; 
and, since each gas has its own set of lines, we can tell 
by an examination of the lines what gas it is which 
gives a light. 
So far, but one exception has been found to this rule. 
ccording to Bunsen, solid erbia (an oxide of the rare 
metal erbium) gives a spectrum of bright lines, 
8d. We may have a spectrum in which 4 colored band 
is broken by dark lines. These dark lines tell us nothing 
of the source of the light, but show that between us and 
that source there are vapors of low temperature which 
“by a selective power of absorption”? peculiar to them 
have quenched certain of the rays of light, and have not 
been able to replace them by light of their own, N. ow, 
itisa law of light, that gases absorb the same kind of 
light as they emit when heated. The kinds of light ab- 
Sorbed by each vapor, then, producing the dark lines 
just Mentioned, will correspond with the set of bright 
lines in the spectrum of the light emitted by the vapor 
When luminous. A comparison therefore of the bright 
lines in the spectra of known substances with the dark 
lines in a spectrum will enable us to tell whether the 
vapors of low temperature contain those substances. Let 
this fact be understood and remembered, for it is the 
key to some of the most striking discoveries made by 


the Spectroscope, to which we shall refer in another ar- 
ticle. 


- 


POPULAR LECTURES ON SOIENOE, 


In our April number, under the heading, ‘‘ A Bishop 
on Science,” we made a few comments upon the news- 
paper reports of a lecture by Bishop Coxe, of New York. 
Our criticisms have drawn forth the following letter 
from the bishop, published in the Buffalojournals, which, 
in justice to him, we are very happy to reprint; — 


BISHOP COXE’S LETTER. 


Bishop Coxe presents his compliments to the editor 
of the Boston Journal of Chemistry, and begs to thank 
him for somevery just statements as to the “inaccuracy 
of reporters,” which appeared in the Journal, in the 
course of certain strictures of which he was the subject. 
So long as such strictures were confined to mere news- 
papers, quarrelling with their own loose and dispropor- 
tionate recollections of what was said, the bishop felt 
himself at liberty to adhere to his ordinary rule of mak- 
ing no reply. When respectable scientific periodicals 
take up such loose reports and comment on them, al- 
though with liberal abatements for their inaccuracy, it 
may be worth while that truth should be briefly told. 
The truth is'this: The bishop stated no scientific, theories 
of his own, but mentioned that of Humboldt as to earth- 
quakes and internal heat, and that of Olbers as to the 
asteroids. His plan was to show the uncertainties of 
science and the stability of divine revelation. Conse- 
quently, it is with Humboldt and with Olbers that the 
Journal quarrels, and not with the bishop. The con- 
tempt with which the Journal dismisses the theories of 
these very learned men merely confirms one point in 
the bishop’s position, which was, that, if their views be 
true, they do not conflict with the Bible, but confirm it ; 
if false, they illustrate the fact that ‘‘ scientific men are 
often very rash and dogmatic on disputed points,’’ a vice 
which the Journal attributes to ‘‘ unscientific men,” as 
if they were alone in this fault. 


BurFFato, May 7, 1869. 


So far as this particular case is concerned, we should be 
very willing to leave it just as it now stands ; but there 
are one or two points of general interest] suggested by 
the bishop’s letter, and upon these we have a few words 
to say. 

In the first place, we believe that popular lecturers 
who discuss scientific topics, without having prepared 
themselves for the task by a thorough study of those top- 
ics, cannot be acquitted of the charge of rashness. They 
are rash and presumptuous in attempting to do what can- 
not be done properly without special and elaborate pre- 
paration, They get but a partial or one-sided view of the 
subject, and go before the people with the oracular tone 
of the teacher ; and the mischief of it is that they are 
the popular teachers of science. Thousands of people 
have had no instruction in science, have not even read 
popular books on science (many of which, by the way, 
are open to these very same objections), and they look 
up to the lecturer as one who ‘‘speaks with authority.” 
The newspapers, as we have seen, give their blundering 
reports of the crude and incomplete statements of the 
lecturer, and the mischief is thus multiplied and ex- 
tended. 

Bishop Coxe (we refer to his case merely as the one 
nearest at hand) tells us, for instance, that he stated 
no scientific theories of his own, but mentioned that of 
Olbers as to the asteroids; and he did this ‘‘ to show the 
uncertainties of science” as contrasted with “the sta- 
bility of revealed religion,’’ Now, the theory of Olbers 
was enunciated at a time when but two asteroids had 
been discovered. He found that the orbits of these two 
planets came very near each other at one point, and 
this circumstance led him to conjecture that the two 
were fragments of a larger body shattered by some great 
convulsion, A third was soon discovered ; and Olbers 
himself, by searching just where, according to his the- 


ory, he was most likely to pick up more of the broken 
pieces, actually found a fourth. 

This was all that was done in this field of investigation 
before the death of Olbers (and for nearly forty years 
afterwards), and it all tended to give great plausibility 
to his theory. But in 1845 a fifth asteroid was dis- 
covered, and the number has now increased to 108. A 
dozen were discovered in 1868; and. several have since 
been detected. These planets are spread through a Zone 
of more than one hundred and fifty millions of miles in 
breadth ; and it is no longer conceivable that they are 
the fragments of one original body. ‘ As Loomis con- 


cisely states it : 

“Tf these bodies ever composed a single p!anet, which 
burst into fragments, then, since the orbits all started 
from a common point, each must return to the same 
point in every revolution ; in other words, all the orbits 
should have a common point of intersection. Such, 
however, is far from being the case. The orbits. are 
spread over a large extent, and the smallest known orbit 
is everywhere distant from the largest by at least fifty 
millions of miles.” 


Now, wherein does this illustrate “‘ the uncertainties: 
of science”? All that science can dois to classify facts 
already found, and to deduce from the facts the;most plau- 
sible theory as to their causes, If fresh discoveries refute 
the former theories, it must devise new theories which 
will explain the new facts as well as the old. Olbers ex- 
plained the existence of his four little planets as well as 
he could ; but, had he lived to see the large increase of the 
family, we believe that he would have discarded his the- 
ory. Very likely he would have adopted the nebular hy- 
pothesis of Laplace, which, as we have shown ina former 
article (Feb., 1869), explains fully a¥ the known facts of 
our planetary system. 

In the second place, it does not seem to us that scien- 
tific men, and especially those of the very first rank, are 
apt tobe ‘rash and dogmatic” in the enunciation of 
their theories. Preachers, lecturers, and newspaper 
writers are continually making the accusation, but there 
Indeed, it appears to 
us to be a marked characteristic of the best modern 


is really very little ground for it. 


writers on science that they draw the line very carefully 
between fact and speculation, between what we know and 
what we may believe, and that they state their theories 
with all becoming modesty. And it is specially to their 
credit that they are most careful to do this in familiar 
and popular presentations of scientific subjects. We 
open at random a book that lies on our table, —Tyndall’s 
“Lectures on Sound,” a model work of its class, though 
the author has often been abused for theological views 
which never appear in his books, — and on page 324 we 
read these words: 

“‘T donot ask you to consider these views as established, 
but only as probable. They present the phenomena in a 
connected and intelligible form, and, should they be 
doomed to displacement by a more correct or compre- 
hensive theory, it will assuredly be found that the won- 
der is not diminished by the substitution of the truth.” 

We could readily quote many such expressions from 
the writings of the great leaders of modern scientific re- 
search, and they show how the spirit and temper of these 
men are misrepresented by more than one popular lec- 
turer, who, in his blundering report of what they have 
done, is guilty-of the very ‘‘rashness and dogmatism ” 
which he unjustly ascribes to them. 


{a The great Musical Peace Jubilee, which occurred 
in this city in June, was a splendid success. Electricity 
was used for the first time to discharge the cannon em- 
ployed in the choruses, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence.—Our readers who are members of this associa- 
tion are reminded that the next or eighteenth meeting 
will be held at Salem, Mass., commencing Wednesday, 
August 18th, and we most sincerely hope that a large 
number of the members will be present. It will un- 
doubtedly be a pleasant and profitable meeting, and the 
good people of the quaint old city of Salem are prepar- 
ing to give to alla hearty welcome. On the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the first day of the meeting, the association 
will be invited to participate in the dedication of the 
Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science. This is a 
noble, and in many respects an unique collection of 
objectsof natural history, rare curiosities and coins, and 
works of art. The collection in itself is worth making 
a long journey to examine; and the beautiful hall, and 
tasteful scientific arrangement of specimens, add greatly 
to the effect. 

Salem is fast becoming a point of great scientific interest, 
and the corps of indefatigable laborers in the several 
fields of scientific research, who now are connected with 
the Peabody Academy of Science, are fast making them- 
selves known throughout the world. If more self-deny- 
ing, industrious, accurate investigators can be found 
anywhere than Professors Putnam, Morse, Hyatt, Pack- 
ard, &c., we shall be glad to know of them, and record 
the results of their labors. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen expected to be present at the meetings of the 
association is Mr. George Peabody, the founder of the 
Academy. 


\@ Dr. Wm. H. Helm, of Sing Sing, N. Y., has col- 
lected at considerable cost one hundred card photo- 
graphs, of distinguished foreign physicians, surgeons, 
chemists, specialists, etc., and is willing to supply copies 
of the same to any one desiring them, at the low price 
of $15.50 per set, or $2.00 perdozen. It is a positive lux- 
ury to possess a set of these carefully selected cards, 
affording, as they do, perfect and clear likenesses of snch 
men as Virchow, Hoffman, Bock, Bunsen, Helmholtz, 
Liebig, Ricord, Becquerel, etc., etc. 
collection, we are almost pained to observe the changes 


In looking over the 


which jifteen years have produced upon Liebig, Bunsen, 
Wurtz and others. Liebig, at Heidelberg in 1855, had 
but few gray hairs, or deep furrows upon his face, but 
the photograph before us shows him to be now an old 
Doubtless 
many of our readers have been pupils of these distin- 


man. And so we are all growing old. 
guished men, and they will be glad of an opportunity to 
procure these photographs. 

“We will procure and send one dozen cards to any 
party who will send us the games of twelve new sub- 
scribers to the Journal, with full pay inclosed, or we will 
send the full set (one hundred) for sixty new subscribers. 
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ONE MORE SUBSCRIBER. — We think there is hardly 
any good and sufficient reason why each and every one 
of our present subscribers, cannot add another name to 
our list at the commencement of Vol. 4. How easy it will 
be for each one to take a copy into a neighbor’s house or 
workshop, and say: “Here is a little journal that you 
and your family should read. Every paragraph found in 
it is useful and instructive; it is good, safe, practical 
But few will 
refuse; the value is so great, and the cost so insignificant. 
We do not hesitate to ask all of our subscribers to do us 
this service, inasmuch as the paper can be made to pay 
the cost of publication only by securing a very large 
number of subscribers. How many will respond to this 
suggestion? 


reading, and it eosts only 50 cents a year.” 


Medicine and Pharmacy. 


OINCHO-QUININE. 


In response to the requests of many physicians, we 
present some specific formule, for the guidance of pre- 


scribers in the use of cincho-quinine. The article in 


the last number of the Journal explains in full its 
chemical, and therapeutical character, and its obvious 
advantages over the sulphate of quinine as a tonic and 
anti-periodic. We have sent specimens to several hun- 
dred physicians for trial. * 


FormvuLm, AND METHoDs oF UsING CrNcHO-QuUIN- 
InE. — A perfectly clear solution of cincho-quinine may 
be made by taking 10 grains, rubbing it fine in a mor- 
tar, and gradually adding 2 fluid ozs. of water, in which 
is dissolved 30 drops of No. 8 acetic acid, or 6 drops of 
sulphuric acid. The solution is not disagreeably bitter, 
and a pleasant elixir may be made from the solution 
by adding syrup and aromatic flavors. 


CINCHO-QUININE PILLS, 
R Cincho-Quinine(finely powdered), xx gr. 
Acid Sulph, Aromat, (Elix, Vit.), xx gtts. 
Fiat pil., xx. 


Mix, and rubin mortar until it becomes hard enough 
to form into pills. The mixture is at first quite liquid, 
but soon it hardens, and pills can be readily formed from 
the mass. This is the preferable form in which to ad- 
minister the remedy, as the pills are small and can be 
readily taken, They need no sugar coating to render 


them palatable. r 


CINCHO-QUININE ELIXIR, 
KR Cincho-Quinine (finely powdered) grs. xlviii. 


Aqua Rosa (fresh) e e oar yille 
Syrupus Simplex . om te « 3 iv. 
Tincture Cardamon . . . oii 


Mix. Dose, as tonic, a dessertspoonful three times in 
the twenty-four hours. The elixir should always be 
shaken before it is administered, 


CINCHO-QUININE POWDERS. 


KR Cincho-Quinine . z ° emg: 
Sacch, Alba, (powdered) . . Ziv. 

Rub together in mortar and divide into powders of 
any size desired. 

When cincho-quinine is required to be given in large 
doses, as in intermittents, the pill form is preferable, as 
the pills can be made into those containing five grains, 
and not be inconveniently large. 

There are many other ways in which it may be pre- 
scribed, which will suggest themselves to the physician. 


CARBOLIO ACID AND SMALL POX. 


Editor of Boston Journal of Chemistry : 

I hope your agitation of the question of carbolic acid 
solutions in the Journal will result in the adoption of 
solutions with uniform strength, and a nomenclature 
that will preclude the possibility of error in filling pre- 
scriptions. In the late fearful epidemic of small-pox 
here, I have tested the disinfectant and prophylactic 
power of the acid in a way that leaves no doubt in my 
mind of its superior merit. Indeed, during the latter 
part of the course of the epidemic I trusted to it exclu- 
sively. In thirty-six instances of this exclusive use, the 
disease spread in but one; and that was in a family of 
very filthy habits, where cleanliness and proper nursing 
were unattainable. 

Respectfully yours, 

San Francisco, CAL, 


O. O. Buresss, M. D. 


—————— 20 eo ___—_ 


Tue bitterness of sulphate of magnesia may be re- 
moved by boiling a little coffee in a solution of the salt 
The flavor of a decoction of senna may be masked in the 
same way. 


PRESERVATION OF MEDICINES. 

Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : 

The question is often asked of the dispenser of medi- 
cines, ‘‘ How long will it retain its properties?”’ 

Having graduated in 1846 as an M. D., I procured some 
anti-bilious pills which were a most excellent cathar- 
I have retained some of them until the present 
time, and have given them to friends several times in the 
last month, and find them just as active asever, They 
were made twenty-five years since. 
C. A, GREENE, M. D. 


tic. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE ae 
Letheby states that the effects of alcohol are much mod- © 
fied by the substances with which it is associated in 
different alcoholic liquids: beers and ale, for example, 
act on the respiratory function by reason of the saccha- 
rine and nitrogenous matters they contain; wine also, a3 | 
well as cider and perry, have a similar action; and, in 
proportion to their saccharine and acid constituents, 
brandy and gin lessen the respiratory changes, and the 
latter acts on the kidneys by reason of the volatile oil i3 
contains; whiskey is uncertain in its effect upon the 
lungs; while rum, like beer and ale, is a true restorative, 
as it sustains and increases the vital powers; and he 
says that the old-fashioned combination of rum and milk 
ss the most powerful restorative with which he is ac- | 
quainted.—Medical Record. 


pales REVS pe ae old 
Dr. AtEex. Boaes, according to the Richmond and 
Louisville Medical Journal, recommends, as a substitute 
for tincture iodine, carbolic acid, and glycerine, the fol- 
lowing mixture,—Tr. iodine, one drachm and a half; 
glycerine, two ounces; solution of chlorinated lime, si 
This solution, which is colorless and not disae 
greeable, may be used advantageously as an injection in 
diseases of the vagina and rectum, and for allaying — 
severe itching in vulva pruritus, and also in leucorrheal | 
affections. 


ounces. 


cs 

LimE-W ATER.— Take a piece of unslaked lime (never 
mind the size, because the water will only take up a cer- 
tain quantity of it); put it into a perfectly clean bottle, 
and fill the bottle up with cold water; keep the bottle 
corked, and ina cool, dark place, such as a cellar. Ina 
few minutes it is ready for use, and the clear lime-water 
can be poured off whenever it is needed. When the. 
water is exhausted, fill the bottle again. This may be 
done three or four times, after which, some new lime 
must be used, as in the beginning. 


a 


COD-LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
Editor Boston’ Journal of Chemistry. 

Ihave a female patient twenty-five years of age, un- 
married, who has been treated through three lung fevers 
by me ; the third one last winter or autumn, the second 
about two years ago, and the first about four years ago ; 
since the second one, she has been gradually failing, with 
very evident symptoms of phthisis, and was so low in 
January, 1869, that all hopes of her recovery were lost. 
I could do no more than to put her on the cod-liver oil 
and hypophosphites of lime and soda, and did so, 
After taking one and a half pints she began to amend 
rapidly. Before beginning its use she was unable to 
move herself in bed, cough bad, raised continually, and 
cavities were easily diagnosed in the apex of both lungs ; 
now she can walk a mile as quick as any one, and looks 
strong, has little or no cough and expectoration, gains 
flesh fast, says she owes her life to the oil. Several other 
patients of mine, with symptoms of incipient phthisis, are 
taking it, and are improving rapidly. I find it excellent 
in convalescence from severe attacks of pneumonia; also 
in some cases of general failure of the vital powers, for 
which affection it is hard to find a name, 

Wm. H. Grant, M.D, — 

OssrirEz, N. H., June 15, 1869. , 


a 
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DANGER OF GIvING STRONG DosEs or CAMPHOR. — 
A case illustrating the above has recently been brought 
under the notice of the Société de Médecine et de Phar- 
macie de Grenoble. An enema consisting of five 
grammes of oamphor dissolved in the yolk of an egg 
was given toa child three years of age suffering from 
typhoid fever. Symptoms of poisoning soon manifested 
themselves, — convulsions, lividity of the countenance, 
stupor, arrest of the urinary secretions, etc. The em- 
ployment of coffee sufficed to restore the child. —J. Y. 
Medical Record. 


Tar RELIEF OF PaIn IN OPEN CANCER. —The field 
for experience in cancer at this Middlesex hospital is, as 
is well known, an unusually large one, and opportunity 
has therefore been afforded for testing fairly the action 
of remedies in affording relief in this distressing disease. 
We learn that the exquisite pain which belongs to open 
cancer is found to be best relieved by the stramonium 
ointment, which is employed at this institution. The fol- 
lowing is the formula for this in the hospital pharma- 
copeia: Half a pound of fresh stramonium leaves, and 
two pounds of lard. Mix the bruised leaves with the lard, 
and expose to a mild heat until the leaves become friable, 
then strain through lint. The ointment thus prepared is 
spread upon lint, and the dressing changed three times 
a day. — Lancet. 


ILLUMINATION IN LARYNGOSCOPY. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


ARtrFIcIAL LIGHT DERIVED FROM CARBONIFEROUS 
| GASES, AND FROM THE BURNING OF ANIMAL AND 
_ VEGETABLE O1ns.— Typical of these, only the use of 
| the kerosene light and the ordinary gas light will be 
described, as they will show the principle of the use 

of light derived from other sources. 

< : (1) Direct kerosene light, with- 
out any special shade used. A 
good, clean burner, with a*clean 
chimney, is to be mounted on a 
table or stand, and the observer 
in auto-laryngoscopy takes such 
a position that the light will 
illuminate his throat and not 
shine in his eyes, and conducts 
his observations. This is accom- 
plished by holding the mirror of 
observation in such a manner 
as that it shades the eyes. Sub- 
jective observations may thus be 
made, but with difficulty. 

(2) Direct kerosene light with 
a special shade: that used by 
the writer is simply a cylinder 
of Russia sheet-iron, open at 
both ends, of sufficient diameter 
just to encirele the glass shade, 
Fig. 7. It is made by rolling up 
a lamina on itself, the longitudi- 
nal ends not being soldered, but 
Fig. 7. overlapping each other. It thus 
can be adjusted to lamp chim- 
ys of different sizes. At the lower part of the cylin- 
T, against the flame of the lamp, is a perforation about 
one inch in diameter, to which is 
attached a second cylinder of the 
same material, open at both 
ends, of the diameter of the per- 
foration, and two inches in 
length. This shade covers the 
light completely, except where it 
is perforated. The use is obvi- 
ous. The lamp, protected with 
this shade, is so placed that its 
rays shine directly into the 
mouth. In the case of subjec- 
tive laryngoscopy, it is either 
held in the hand of the observer 
or of an assistant; orit is mount- 
ed upon an upright stand, which 
may be made of an ordinary stair 
balluster, provided with a suffi- 
ciently firm base in the case of a 
male patient. With a female, un- 
less she stands up for, examina- 
tion, the light must be mounted 
upon an arm extending at right 
angles to a stand similar to but 
heavier than that just mentioned. 
The use of this shade is very con- 
venient, as it dispenses with all 
reflectors. The light is strong 
and steady. It is recommended 
to those who wish cheaply to 
practise laryngoscopy by artifi- 
cial light. 


It is easy to apply this shade to light, if obtained by 
burning other oils, only modifying it to accommodate it 
to the size of the flame, whether it is provided with a 
shade or not. 

Another method of using direct kerosene light is to at- 
tach a common visiting card to the lamp so as to 
exclude the rays from the observer’s eyes, Tie. 8. On 
many lamps there is a spring which stands out at 
one side, its direction being upwards and outwards. By 
perforating the card at and near one end downward and 
inward, when it is shoved on over the spring there is 
tightness enough to hold it steady and retain it in its 
place. x 


(hk) Tue Licut On- 
TAINED FROM ORDI- 
NARY ILLUMINATING 
GAS, USED DIRECTLY. 
(]The argand and the 
carcel burners are the 
best forms, though the 
others can be used (1) 
without any special 
shade. <A drop-light 
or table-light should 
be employed in the 
same manner as in- 
dicated with the kero- 
sene light, without any 
special shade; (2) with 
a special shade, similar 
to that just described, 
Here the light is used 
with the same precau- 
tions as have been in- 
dicated. It may be 
held in the hands, 
placed upon a table, 
or hung to the fixture 
overhead. 


The best form of 
stand is that employed 
by photographers for a 
head-rest; only, in place 
of the horizontal bar 
against the forked end 
of which the head of 
Fic. 9. the sitter leans, a gas 

aot pipe eighteen inches 
long is substituted, one end of which is provided with a 
burner and the other with an India-rubber tube, to be 
attached to a feeder. Itis capable of adjustment to pa- 
tients either sitting or standing, male or female. It is 
firm, easily moved, reliable. A similar horizontal gas- 
bar arrangement may be attached to a table gas light, 
but it is limited in its application. 

The shade, of Russia iron, is supported by the same 
wings that hold the glass shade in the argand burner 
and in the carcel burner, Some of the pickets on the 
brass holder outside of the glass shade may be turned 
down for the same purpose. 


ArRtiFIcIAL Licut RE- 
FRACTED.—In this case the 
illumination is effected by 
light thrown into the throat 
by means of a plane con- 
vex lens, of 10 or 14 inches 
focus, and 1 inch to 23 
inches in diameter. The 
plane surface is placed 
next to the light, and the 
convex towards the mouth 
to be observed. Such lenses 
may be adapted to the 
shade employed in direct 
' artificial light, just describ- 
ed; or they may be applied 
to a frame-work, as in the 
case of Dr. Moura Bouril- 
lon’s pharyngoscope; or they may be adapted to a simple 
mechanism known as Dr. Morrill Mackenzie’s refrac- 
tor, which is fully described in his late excellent work. 

The laryngoscopie lantern of Dr. Oliver, of this city, 
is of this pattern. It is a very exeellent instrument. 


ArtiIFIcCIAL Light REFLECTED.—This division em- 
braces a large and important portion of the art of 
laryngoscopy. It is perfectly obvious that, whatever 
be the superiority in every respect of sunlight, it has 
the objection that it can be obtained only at certain 
hours, and then only when the sky is clear. The 
climate of the United States, in its eastern portion, is 
generally favorable to clear sunny days, but in other por- 
tions of this country, and in most foreign countries, 
clouds, fogs, mists and haze obscure the heavens so fre- 
quently as to render the constant or even occasional use 
of a ray of sunlight entirely out of the question. Czer- 
mak’s great credit is that he devised simple reflec- 
tors of artificial light which renders laryngoscopy prac- 
ticable at any time, The principle is that an illuminat- 
ing ray is thrown into the fauces by reflection upon the 
laryngscopic mirror, giving reflex visual rays enough for 
observation. These reflectors, as found in this country, 
are usually made of glass silvered, about three inches in 
diameter, and with a focus varying from 10 to 18 inches. 
Borrowed from Ophthalmoscopy, they are usually per- 
forated in the centre, with a view that the pupil of the 
eye should observe directly in the axis of the illuminat- 
ing ray. Here it may be. remarked that this method 
of observation is very well indeed, but it can be entirely 


dispensed with, leaving the advantage of giving the ob- 
server much less to do, and straining his eyes the less. 

The reflectors differ more in their mode of mounting 
than anything else. The simplest method (a) known to 
the writer is that employed by himself. The mirror is 
attached on a stem 44 inches long, and } 
inch wide, which has a single hinge joint, 
capable of movement through one half a 
circle, yet stiff enough to stay wherever set. 
A staff about 3 feet long is mounted in a sim- 

le block of wood for a base. The upper end 
is perforated in the long.axis for the reception 
of the stem of the reflector. A stair baluster 
of mahogany mounted in a turned base of 
black walnut makes an elegant and cheap 
stand. _ ; 

The method of use is very simple. It is 
placed directly in front of the subject, at 
about the focal distance, the illumination 
behind the head of the subject, and the mir- 
ror adjusted to throw the light in. 

In cases of women whose garments are 
much in the way, I have used the photo- 
grapher’s head-rest, removing the forked 
knobbed extremity, and introducing a rod 

erforated at one end. This is very conven- 
lent, as it is capable of adjustment very 
satisfactorily. The instrument-makers sell 
an apparatus embodying the same principles, 
intended to stand upon a table. They must 
be made heavy enough not to tip over. 

(b) Another method is to mount the reflec- 
tor upon the forehead of the observer. 
strip of metal bent to fit the forehead, perhaps 
(>) one inch wide, one-eighth 
O 


Fig. ll. 


thick, and three inches in 
length is attached to an 
elastic band large enough 
tosurround the head. The 
reflector is attached, by 
means of an universal 
joint, to the middle of 
the presenting surface 
of the metallic strip. 

Its application is ob- 
vious. In this case the 
perforation is unneces- 
sary. 

(c) The reflector placed 
over the eye. This is ac- 
complished by the means 
indicated in (b), and also 
preferably by an attach- 
ment to a rather heavy 
frame, such as is used to 
hold spectacles. The re- 
fiector is perforated, and 
the observation is conduc- 
ted through the fenestra, 
This method was suggest- 
ed by Dr. Semeleder, of 
Vienna, and once of Mex- 
ico ; and, under his sanc- 
tion, has beenvery largely 
introduced. 


‘ Fig. 12. 

(d) Another method is the attachment of the reflector 
to an occipito-frontal band, or a sort of truss iron, ex- 
tending from the forehead to the occiput, the natural 
spring of the band holding the instrument in place. 

(e) Still another mode is to attach the reflector toa 
shade corresponding to that described under the head of 


direct artificial light. In this case the mirror is placed 
at right angles to the axis of the ray of artificial light. 
Most laryngoscopists employ this method. This com- 
bines refraction and reflection. It is the method of To- 
bene refractor which is so generally and deservedly 
used, 

(f) Yet another way is to place the reflector behind 
the light ; the reflected ray is caught upon the second 
reflector, and thrown into the mouth, Probably the in- 
genuity of successive laborers will bring forth other 
methods of reflection to supersede those already known. 

From the perusal of this chapter it is easily seen that di- 
rect sunlight, when obtainable, is the light of lights in the 
exploration of the hidden recesses of the larynx and pos- 
terior nares. The great advantages of this light cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the reader. It is availa= 
ble to the practitioners in the country, and much simpli- 
fies the apparatus. Indeed, with this light, and with 
the apparatus furnished from a common tinman’s shop, 
laryngoscopy is possible without any special apparatus 
from outside. A distinguished physician of Boston was 
called to a patient in the country. Desirous, after his 
arrival, of viewing the larynx of his patient, and being 
without his instruments, he acted upon a suggestion 
previously given him, resorted to a tin-shop with a por- 
tion of common broken looking-glass, and in twenty min- 
utes improvised a mirror, with which he made a success- 
ful and satisfactory exploration of bis patient’s larynx. 


Macnesrum Licur.—Owing to its expense and diffi- 
cult management, it has not ‘been much employed. It 
gives a lurid, corpse-like aspect which is very unnatural 
and unpleasant. Itis best employed with the direct- 
light shade. 

OxyYHYDROGEN Licut.—This has lately been introduced 
by an English laryngoscopist. It is questionable whether 
there is any advantage in such intense illumination: 
there is a possibility of confusion and dazzling such as 
is experienced outdoors in a very clear day. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Forty-Ninth Session. 


The Lectures in this Institution will commence on the first 


of October and continue until March. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., Prof. of General Chemistry, ~ 
119 So. 20th Street. 


EDWARD PARISH, Prof. of Practical Pharmacy, 
800 Arch Street. 


J. M. MAISCH, Prof. of Materia Medica, 
1607 Ridge Avenue. 


For circulars and information apply to any of the Professors. 


PHILADELPHIA, June, 1869. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


The undersigned, having opened an office in connection with 
this paper, offers his services as AGENT for the purchase of 


Medical and Scientific Books. 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, &c. 


Applications for catalogues, price lists, etc., must be accom- 
panied by a stamp for return postage. 


Address 
GEORGE S. CHASE, 


“Care of the Boston Journal of Chemistry,’ 


No, 150 Congress St, - - - -. BOSTON, 


INITIAL PAPER. 


Two quires French Note and fifty Envelopes to match, 
stamped with Old English Initial, sent by mail to any address 
for one dollar. 


One quire American Note and twenty-five Envelopes, stamped. 
Price Forty cents. 


Address, GEORGE S. CHASE, 


150 Congress Street, Boston. 


CINCHO-QUININE. 


Cincho-quinine results from a series of experiments upon the 
cinchona barks, undertaken in our laboratory with the view of 
presenting the medicinal alkaloidal principles in an equally 
efficient but pleasanter and cheaper form than sulphate of qui- 
nine. This desirable end has been accomplished. It is manufac- 
tured from a mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and 
Calisaya, or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no sub- 
stance or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
enters into its composition. The crystallizable, alkaloidal prin- 
ciples of these barks, upon which their therapeutic influence 
depends, disassociated from mineral acids, constitute cincho- 
quinine. 

It presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark in their 
most pleasant, direct and natural form, and is adapted to replace 
sulphate of quinine, and is preferable to that salt from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

Ist. It exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate of qui- 
nine, in the same doses, without oppressing the stomach or cre- 
ating nausea, It does not produce cerebral distress, as sulphate 
of quinine is apt to do; and in the large number of cases in 
which it has been tried, it has been found to produce much less 
constitutional disturbance. 

2d. It has the great advantage of being nearly tasteless. The 
bitter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the most sensitive, 
delicate woman or child. 

8d. Itis less costly than sulphate of quinine. Like the sul- 
phate of quinine, the price will fluctuate with the rise and fall 
of barks, but we shall supply it at all times at less than the low- 
est market price of that salt. 

Cincho-quinine we present in the form of snow-white crystal- 
line flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, and perfectly 
soluble in weak acidulated water. It is placed in vials holding 
each one ounce, of the same size and form of those holding sul- 
phate of quinine. No directions for its employment are need- 
ed, as it may be used in the same quantities and forms and for 
the same affections as sulphate of quinine, so fully understood 
by every physician. 

Any physician in the United States, by inclosing four three- 
cent stamps to our address, will receive by return post a speci- 
men of cincho-quinine sufficient for satisfactory trial. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


Sulphate of Morphia. 


We are prepared to supply Sulphate of Morphia of our brand 
in its purest form, put op in 4 oz. vials, 8 in a box, in any quan- 
tity that may be desired. Also all the other alkaloidal and acid 
principles of opium. 

Sulphate of Morphia, 
Muriate of es 
Bimeconate of 
Pure Alkaloid, 


Acetate of Morphia. 
Valerianate of ‘ 
Codeia. 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


he GUANO for sale by J. M. Lincoun & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston, 
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DEPOT IN NEW YORK, 71 WILLIAM STREET, . .. . 
PRICE-CURRENT. 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, Agents, 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals, 


CHARLES E. BILLINGS, 


JAMES R. NICHOLS, 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


No. {50 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


[LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 1857.] 


JULY f, 1869. 


Bank Draft or P. 0. Money. 
Order to accompany the order. 


} TERMS, NET CASH, 


For the convenience of small dealers, we present below prices of our chemical products, in small quan- 
tities, such as are often wanted. For prices in packages, or in large 
quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 


PRICES OF VIALS AND BOTTLES.—g. 8. v., means glass-stoppered vial, the price of which is 10 cents, more or less; c. ve 
corked vial, 6 cents, more or less; c. b., corked bottle, 12 cents, more or less; g.s. b. 
less. The cost of the bottles and vials as given are to be added to the price of the articles in all cases. 


goods, remember to include price of package as per list below. 


Acid, Acetic . .. . 5lb. bot. 25 lb. $0.30 
“ 


¢ glacial, 3. s « £:8-¥1 02. 

& Benzoic.. . « « (ib.5.25) oz. 
“  Carbolic, Crystals, C.P. v.80z, 
se oe ‘* C.P. bot. 20 Ib. 
3 §& Sol. extra c.b.8 lb. 
as ‘© Com. demi., extra, gal. 
“« Chromic, 1 oz. vials, g.8.b.70z. 
&  Citrio.s <0 2 «6 «0 + C.b.12, 
"~*~ Gallic’. <9 je «0 « 
se oe 0 « 6 a CV. 5 OZ 

“ Hydrosulphuric . .c.b.11 lb. 
«¢ Hypophosphorus . . ¢.v.4 02. 
«Lactic, dilut. . . .g.8.v.8 02. 
v concent, . . g.8.v.8 0Z. 
“Nitrate Mercury . g.s.v.10 oz. 

“«  Phenie, Crystals .. .v.8 02. 
‘¢ Phosphoric, 50 p. . ¢.s.b. 9 lb. 

‘s “ 25 p.c. anhyd.c.b.9 Ib. 
 Prussie. . U.. 8, P. g.8.v.7 02. 

“ ) Pyrogallic . «. « » C.V.5 OZ. 
«  Sulphurous, solu. .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Acid, Valerianic, ... .g.8.v.7 0z. 
Ammonia, Spirits, . . 5 Ib. ¢.b.25 lb. 
ec J Aromatic, 5 Ib. 25 lb. 


s Borate,... . .¢.v.4 02. 
es Hydrosulphide (Hydro- 
sulphuret) g.8.b.20 lb. 

a Hypophos.. . .c.b.121b. 
ne oe 1 oz. vials, 
¢.8.V.4 02. 

ae Tron Alum. . .c.v.4 02. 


Ammonia, Nit. pure, C. P. bulk Ib. 
‘© Valerianate, crys. g.8.v. 7 0Z. 
Ammonium, Bromide (¢.b.8 Ib, 2.92) 
’ v.4 OZ. 

as Todid@,.. 2: « «Vel Gze 
Amyl, Acetate of Oxide, . g.s.b.20 Ib. 
Antimony, Sol. Chloride ¢.s.b.11 lb. 
Arsenic, Donovan’s Sol. ¢c.s.b.10 Ib. 
= Fowler’s Sol. c.s.b. 10 lb. 
Iodide... . .1 02. vials, g.s.v.7 oz. 
Atropia, in § 0z. vials, . . § 0Z. ea, 
«Solution, Fleming’s, 4 oz. v. 
Bisrouth, Citrate (Salt), . ¢c.s.v.4 oz. 
Elix. Cal. & Iron (doz.10) 1b. 
«Liquid (Ammon.), ¢.s.b.11 1b. 

“ Tannate,. » « « -C.8.V.4 OZ. 
Black Drop,.,+..« + « .¢.b.10 1b. 
Caffeine, } oz. vials, . . .30z. each 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., ¢.8.b. 10 1b. 
Cantharidal Rubefacient,. . . .0z. 
ee Vesicant, . .. « 0% 

ae Collodion, .... .0Z. 
Collodion Surg sie s Sacss)m ae Q0Z. 
ie tS od aoe LOUD, 
Cerium, Oxalate, 1 oz. vis, c.v. 402. 
Chlorine Water. ... . .¢.b.11 lb. 
Chloroform, C. P.. . . .g.s.b.13 lh. 
Cinchona, Sulph., in oz. vis, vial 5 oz. 
Codeine, § oz. vials. .....30z. 
Cod-Liver Oil |... 2... « . doz. 
Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda combined doz. 
Collodion, Surgical ..... . doz. 
As af «+ « 6 C.b.101b. 
Creosote. . « + « « « « « g.8.V.14 Ib. 
Dover’s Powder .... .~ .¢.b.9 lb, 
Egg Preservative (Judd’s) . . . doz. 
Elixir Calisaya. . «... +... doz, 
“ “6 - . 3Gath. Demi. free 
Elixir Cinch.Iron & Strych... . Ib. 
*« Phosph. Iron & Quin... . Ib. 
ae ss sip Si Soda, titer. Ibs 
st  Rhei. & Magnesia. .....-. 
«Pep. Strych. & Bismuth,. . tb. 
Ether, Acetic ...... .c.b.10 lb. 
“¢ Butyric, conct. . . .¢.b.10 1b. 
Ser OhloviG. s ss. . . C.bA0I bs 
“ « ~~ conet. O. P. . c.b.10 Ib. 
“Spirits Nitros,C. P. . ¢.b.10 Ib. 
Ether, Spirits Nitros, FFFF,c.b.10 lb, 
Ether, Sulphuric, fort., ext., c.b.10 Ib. 
Extract Cannabis Indica. true,7 oz. 
us Nux Vomica. . in jars, 7 oz. 
Yixtractiot Mesh . .' oe 25 ks 0g, 
Ferrated Tincture Bark. . . b.12 1b. 
Fusel Oil, purified. . . . .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Glycerine, chem. pure, extra, inelvd- 
ing white gl. bottle and carton, 


Ib. 
+ £.8.b.15 Ib, 
+ + ¢.8.b.10 Ib, 
Glycerole Hypophosphites, c.s.b.9 lb. 


Glycerine, condensed , 
‘ ae 


13 
42 
20 


Glonoine, Tincture .....+«+ 0% 
Gold, Chloride, 15 grain bots. 24 doz. 
af ss and Sodium, 15 gr. 
F bot. 24 doz. 
rs “ “ }ozv. 30 0z. 
Granville’s Lotion, . . . . ¢.b.10 1b. 


3.00|Hoff. Anodyne, . .... . ¢.b.10 lb. 
+58 J es c.b.10 lb. 
1.33|Hoffman’s Anodyne, officinal U.S.P. 
c.b.15 1b. 

-35| Typophosphite ofIron, in 1 oz. vials 
1.00 c.v.4 
29 sf Lime, Svo.v.4. 
27 ae Manganese, “ c.v.4 
1.02 Ws Potassa, SSCs 
+25 1 Soda, © o.v.4 
-20/Infusion Opii Deod.. . . ¢.8.b.15 1b. 
BAU meus’ of per doz. 
-T1\Todide of Lime ....... v.702. 
13 * u: g.8.V.7 OZ. 
1,10|Todide of Sodium, 1 0z. vls, c.v.3 oz. 


ol “in bulk, by cask or ton, 
Toop. ee W C. P. for sick-room, 
1.15 2 0z. v. doz. 

50!Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, in car- 
1.15 tons, doz. 
1.68|/Magnesia, Cal...» + «+ « . «doz. 

58 ue Sulphite .... bot.11 1b. 
1.10 _ Soluble Citrate w.g.b.20 lb. 

88) Be ey” per doz, 
1.89 Manganese, Black Oxide, purified, 

c.v.4 0Z, 
Mercury, Bin Iodide oz. vls.e.v.3 oz. 
1.25! ‘* Proto-Iodide, 1 oz. vls. c.v.3 oz, 

-70 Morphia, Sulphate, jths, 8 vy. & box, 

-70 C. OZ. 
ahh “ Acetate, ‘ 8v.& box, 80c. oz, 


Iodide of Sulphur .. .. g.s.v.7 oz. 
Iodine, resublimed .... . b.20 lb. 
Iodine, Carbolate . . sol. ¢.s.b.11 1b. 
lodoform. ... . .}0z. plain vials 
Iron Ammoniated Citrate, very su- 
perior, w.b.15 lb, 

ce 6 Citrate, ¢.v.4 oz. 
Iron Citrate, readily sol. w.b.15 lb. 

“ “ “e vA Oz 
Iron Citrate and Quinine, w.b. 15 lb. 

te “ oe 0 6 2 CVA OZ, 


5 Tron Citrate & Strychnia, c.v.4 oz. 
‘ 


Citrate Quinine and Strychine, 

v. 402. 

«and Manganese, v. 4 oz, 
“ By Hydrogen. ...c.b.111b. 
“ Hydrated Sesquiox. ¢.b. 10 1b. 
‘ Hydrocyanate,. .. .¢c.v.40z. 
 Todide, 1 oz. vials, g.s.v. 7 02. 
‘ Muriate, Tinct. . . ¢.s.b. 10 lb. 
6 Nitrate... <... .¢.b.14]b. 
* Perchloride, dry, g.s.v. 7 0z. 
*« Perchloride, sol. c.s.b. 10 Ib. 
“« Perchloride, sol. 36° B.c.s.10 1b. 
s¢' Pernitrate «+ » . .¢.b.10 1b, 
‘« Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
¢.s.b. 10 lb. 

oy “ Mon’s Styp., 1 oz. vis. doz. 
es *€ Mon’s pow. 1oz. vis. doz. 
72 ‘* Mon’s powder, c.b. 16 lbs. 
st) Phosphates. «°s s/'3.c.b.12]b. 
“Carb. Proto., pure Prectes c.b. 


“ Carb. Proto. (Vallet’s mass.) 
pots 10 lb. 
* Saccharine, 1 lb.c.b 14 
“« Pyrophosphate,..... 402. 
‘¢ in scales, w.b. 15 Ib. 
ss ee Elixir . . doz. 
MY me “and bark, 
“ “ and Mang.14 lb. 
“ Sulphuret . . «. ...¢.b.8 1b. 
“ Syrup Iod.. .. . g.8.b.14 Ib, 
Boar ie in 1 1b. ¢.b. 10 lb. 
“ Tart. et Potas., plates, 11b. bts. 
w.b. 15 lb. 
ge ae plates, c.v. 4 02. 
“ Elixir Bark and Solution Pro- 
toxide, (per doz. 9.00) per bot. 

“ Protoxide, Solu ‘ a 
Lactucarium, C. P. . . « « « + «0% 
Lead, Acetate, Chem. pure, c.b.11 1b. 
Lead, Iodide, 1 oz. vials, e.v. 3 oz. 
“ Sub. Acetate Sol. ¢.b. 10 Ib. 
Liebig’s Nutritive Food. .. . doz. 
Lime, Carbolate, boxes 10 Ibs, ea, 
<< se boxes 25 lbs. ea, 


“ a“ 


.55|Morphia, Muriate 5S 
PY bend to : 


56 Pepsine, aly Cnt: SRA 


-26)| Platinum, Chloride . 
-26 Potassa, Acetate .... «¢.0.15 lb. 


16/Proteine. .. 6... 
11.10)Quinine, Cincho. ...... + .0Z 
1 


.T1\Santonine... 


81\/Soda, Chloride, Liquid 
5 “ee ae “et 


2.25 Re 
2.00/Tin, Solution, Muriate, c.s.b. 10 Ib, - 
‘ 


} 30 ¢. OZ. 
“«  Valerianate, “ 8 v. & box, 


24 ¢. OZ, 

11.00 et Pure (Alkaloid), 3ths,8 v. 

50 & box, 24 oz. 
50. Gi Bi-Meconate Sol. bo. 10e. lbs. 


-45)Narceine. . . . .10-grain vials, ea. 


Oil of Cubebs, C. P.. . .c.b: 10 1b, 
Paper, Litmus... . . sheets, doz. 
ce Tumeric. ... “ f 

«+ © OZ 

Wine. .in wine bots. doz. 
Piperine,.) sees wena - - C.v-4 OZ, 
e + g.8.v.10 oz. 


4.50 Carbolate. . . . g.8.v.10 oz, 
4.00) ‘ Chlorate,. . C. P,c.b.20 Ib. 
F)-) aa VAQUOr 3) ster css 1e.De Lie 
65) sé Permanganate, crys. c.v.4 0z. 
352] hight “ solutions. . . . doz, 
sbS| ks fe ‘* demi. 55 gal. 
7.80} ‘§* Sulphuret,-... c.blllb. 
2s ee Yellow Chromate . ¢.b. 15 Ib, 
5.75|Potassium, Bromide, . . .¢.b.40z, 

ie 4 66 je we Depo Ey 
1.50 uo Chloride .. . c.b.20 Ib. 
ll AE Todide ..... c.b.9 1b. 
1.50 oz. Vials, oz. 


Propylamin,1 oz. and i 
oz. Vials, oz. 


(Discount 15 per cent.) 
e+ 6 eo 6 6 CVA OZ. 
Soda, Bi-Sulphite Liquor. .¢.b.9 lb. 
o «+ «gall. 


ots Dedl-pt. 
2.64) “ Silicate, (soluble glass). . Ib, 
Bh) ee fe Solution, demi. 55 gal. 
.83|Silver, Bromide. .... .c.v.40z. 
53] *6 Chloride,. ....c. v. 402, 
350 an Cyanide... ...¢.v. 4 02. 
2p Se Todidé.s.) 0... «' oGaw4 on 
13) * Oxide. <5 ss Gy We ROSE 


.42/Spirits Lavender, Comp. c.b.10 1b, 


65} ‘* Chloroform, U.8.P.¢.b.101b. 
PA Rosemary... .c. b.10 Jb. 
Strychnine, Sol. Fleming’s, 40z. v. 

A Valerianate, g. 8. v. 8 oz. 

2.00 ph) ub Elixir . doz. 


2.25|Styptic Colloid . .1oz. g.s.v. doz. 
1.64|Sugar of Milk, O 
-75|Syrup of Hypophos. Comp. . doz. 


pide annals Dekada 


(Lime, Soda, Potassa, Iron.) 


Al Syrup of Citrate Iron. .c. b.151b. 


Hypophosp. of Lime and 


-50 Soda, (Churchill’s) doz. 
.76 *¢ — Hypophosphite Mang. . Ib. 
16 Be Hypophosphite of Iron, . lb. 
1.50 «© Hypophos.of Iron &Quin.1b, 
“««  Hypophosphite of Iron 

and Mang. lb. 

2.90 ‘« Iodide of Iron and Man- 


ganese, lb. 


42 
-75|Syrup of Iodide Manganese. . . Ib. 
“75 “ “ a 


AMG 21% codes IDs 


Syrup of Lime. .... .¢.b.111b 
50 “ee 


Phosphates. .... . doz. 


15 * Phosphate Iron, Quinine 
and Strychnine, (doz. 

6.50, small bots.). . . Ib. 

1.00 “2 Protox. Iron with Iodide of 
Lime) ei) crn De 

1.14 ae Protox. Iron with Iodide 
of Potass, lb, 

64 “«  Protox. of Iron with Quin 
nine, lb. 

1.50 ss Protox. of Iron with Rhei 
and Col. Ib. 


“«  Pyrophos, of Iron, 1 1b. bots. 


lb. 
Super Phosp. of Iron 1 Ib. 
bots. Ib. 


4.00) * Ox. Muriate, c.s.b. 10 lb. 
1.14| Valerianate Ammonia Elix. c.b.15. lb. 
1.80 per doz. 
3.00 ee * and Quin. 4 oz. v. doz. 
Zine, Chloride, dry,. . .g.8.b.7 oz. 

pt ee “Bol. medic, bot. 14 lb. 
sty |,“ Tannate. ... .C.8.v.4 0% 
47) Valerianate . . .}0z. vials 


Also, an assortment of Officinal Standa 


Fluid Extracts. 


, glass-stoppered bottle, 18 cents, more or | 
In remitting cash for | 
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A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE, 


By W.J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


‘ a Engravings and Three Colored Maps (Illustrat 
ee fie Meteorology.) 


PRICE, $1.25. 


of the book contains only 229 pages, in clear, open 
Geis lnith ne fae print),‘and treats of all the topics of Natural 
Philosophy. The more theoretical portions of the subject are 
treated briefly in an eee? and descriptions of apparatus 
and directions for performing experiments are added. Omit- 
ting the Appendix, the book is not too difficult for Grammar and 
District Schools. With the Appendix, itis exactly adapted to 
the wants of those High Schools and Academies which have not 

e for a larger book. 

“tr is not an xidgment of the larger Natural Philosophy, by 
the same authors, but it is wholly a new book. It is simple in 
style and eminently a practical book, yet thoroughly scientific, 
and giving the results of the latest discovery and research. It 
{s sure of a hearty welcome from all teachers who desire a book 
which shall be brief without being dry, and easy without being 
puerile. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRICE, $1.25. 
HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, 
PRICE, $1.50. 


| These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and As- 
ead on the same plan as the Handbook of Natural Philos- 
ophy. 


‘The Cambridge 


\ 
’ 


ALSO, 


Course of Physics, 
| IN THREE VOLUMES. 
bn. Chemistry, $2, 2. Natural Philosophy, $2. 3. Astronomy, $3. 


] se are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended 
ore advanced clagses, or for those devoting a longer time 
‘to these branches. 


it course has already been officially adopted by the State 
“Boards of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more 
‘than fifty cities and large towns, and in nineteen different States 
of the Union, 
»  French.—Magill’s French Grammar, Key to Magill’s French 
“Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s 
/French Prose and Poetry. 
i Latin Cowrse.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J. H. 
,Hanson, A.M. Comprising in one yolume all the Latin prose 
wired for admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes 
: references to Harkness’s, Bullion’s, and Allen’s Latin Gram- 
mars, 


Handbook of Latin Poetry. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., and 
W.J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, 
F notes and grammatical references, 


) Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A shorter Handbook of 
Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this bo k, 
ith a complete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to 
llion’s Latin Grammars, as well as to Andrews’s and Stod- 
d’s, and to Harkness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 
German.—A new Elementary German Grammar. By Ga- 
iel Campbell, Professor in State University of Minnesota. 


A practical and complete German Grammar, By <Adolphi 
louah, Ph. D. 12mo, 


| Drawing.—Bartholomew’s Drawing Book. New series, 

| This series of books —the most practical and thorough course 
ction in drawing ever published— will be completed in 

elve numbers, each containing twelve plates, executed in the 


t style of lithographic art, and twenty-four pages of 
v ng 


‘ara aper of a superior quality. Instruction accompanies 
‘each book. In connection with the first three books a guide has 

pope eared, for the use of teachers and more advanced 
fl mond Slates.—Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with 
| A series of progressive lessons in writing and drawing. This is 
i Dew thing. and will prove the most admirable device for inte- 
vesting and instructing young beginners in drawing. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’'S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


The most practical style and successful system ever published. 
d, newly engraved, and improved. ‘The growing demand 
or this popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our 


1 turing facilities to the capacity of over two millions 
poy aa . vivid 


*.* Circulars containing fall descriptions, with notes and tes- 
8 from eminent teachers, will be furnished on applica- 


_ WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 
a ; 117 Washington Street, Boston. 


1 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receiye rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or screw 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G,the support H,iron base II,the glass face-shield 
J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, whose 
slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed at any 
height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup and lamp are heldin their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered, 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I_ Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from place ¢ Pisce Nigar eg eipe 2 the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 

‘ . acked and repacked without loss of time. 

Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer, Pacted anc repac aruiog : ; ; 

Pat, Mar. 24, 1868, and Mar. 16, 1869. bn eae acer the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with conyenient handle, additional $2.50. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


SLT 
Pee rig ; Tif 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect, 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus, With twocG lass Tubpg cs <slaie cic ccneaareieh eee de $4 00 
(Patented March 24, 1868,) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anethesia and 
The most desirable Hand spp erature. ol Pier for Inhalation,each). «he w@ 6 @ ofp ene oe eee 2 00 
Rubber warranted of very best quality, Valves of hard rub- : ; 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in | RHIGOLENE, for Local Anmsthesia, best quality, 
all positions. PRCREG Wye ahe e) eve e “Ae elt ata tee a ot ee 1 00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed... ....... . « $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, . 


[For complete illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS.” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on 


“A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMU. 
an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes and for producing Local Anesthesia by 
deadpan with Ether, by thar mecha of Dr. Ricaarpson, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J, 
BIGELOW, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


A izing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and eee “recited Be The Steam Apparatus (Vig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘ Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


“©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium, * * * * * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are NG as Bae especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 

j t of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal. 

 Rehgeaasel prise Mata kg * (Signed,) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BriGELow: “I have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” ‘ 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anwsthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE. 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating . . $7.00 to $8 00 French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors . . . . . + 1,00to 1 50 night orday : . . . $6: 00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s , 5 . + 6,50 to a 4 Freuch Rubber Urinals, pales ae, only . ° ‘ ao 
> i . . . . . . . . . . 
edict te 7 of three, withInflator . . 7 50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid , 4 00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set . 5 4 . . 4 00 | Laryngoscopes, complete. 5 . . + 18.00 to-23 00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . . A 5 00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopie Lantern as . 4 00 
Large Ear Mirrors . ’ . ’ . . - 4.50to 500} * ue ss with Auto- 
Hypodermic Syringes. . . . . . 38,50 to 16 00 Laryngoscopic Attachment r : oe 5 00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7 00} Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 
sé sf $ (in case) post- Auto-Laryngoscopic Attachment, and 
paid . . . . . . . . . 8 50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case e 10 00 
Msthiometers . P . ° a ° . 8.50to 5 00] The Storer Speculum . . : . . . 6 00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments, 1.50 to 8 50 


Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine. Trunks and 
Poked Medicine Case, Otoscopes, Mhdceesces, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
i Bougies and Catheters. - . 
pt eeletone, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, Weak 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
| 13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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PRICE—Cold Cases, 


fe 


‘Cases $3.00. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Send for Circular. 


Address 


C.M. BREWSTER, 


DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


And being the only house in the Atlantic States selling the 
product of their own Vineyards, we can offer inducements to all 
who desire to purchase PURE AND GENUINE WINES, 
which no other house can. 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


SPENT IN THE CULTIVATION AND GROWTH OF 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


has given us a valuable experience; and whenever our Wines 
ére seen in comparison with others, they are acknowledged to he 


THE BEST. 


Our house having been officially endorsed by the California 
Wine Growers’ Association, and brands of our Wines accepted 
and endorsed by the Government Surgeons, as well as by the 
leading Physicians and Medical Societies in the United States, 
we consider it no egotism to claim that our brands are 


THE STANDARD. 


Gentlemen desiring choice Dinner Wines, invalids wishing a 
delicate and strengthening Wine, Clergymen seeking a pure 
Wine for Communion, persons needing Wine for an Evening or 
Wedding Party, will find in our stock all they can desire, and 
at much less price than foreign Wines of as good quality. 
Cases containing one dozen small sample bottles sent to any ad- 
dress in New England, express paid, upon receipt of $3, 


PERKINS, STERN & CO. 


Nos. 14 and 16 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
108 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Earth Closets, 


Commodes and Privy Fixtures, 
PREPARED 
Dry Earth for Dressing 
WOUNDS & SORES, 
Send for a Circular to 
The Earth Closet Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


4 OR SALE—A Drug Store and Dwelling House in Gettys- 
burg, Pa. For particulars inquire of 
Dr. R. HORNER, Gettysburg, Pa. 


OR SALE. One large Rubber Bag about 100 gallons capac- 
ity, suitable for eontaining nitrous oxide gas. Inquire of 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
150 Congress S8t., Boston. 


138 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DR. GARRATT’S 


CONSTANT 


Electric Disk. 


A neat self-acting alloy electrique, to be worn on the body or 
limb, as if a plaster. These simple discs are for general use. 
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Funiliay Science, 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 


We all feel a natural curiosity to know what is inside 
of this round ball we live upon, and to the scientific man 
the inquiry is one of peculiar interest. Many investiga- 
tions have been made with a view to settling the ques- 
tion, and many speculations and theories haye been the 
result. The most important of these theories will form 


the theme of this familiar chat with our readers, 

It must be borne in mind from the outset, that the ex- 
amination of the structure of our globe is necessarily of 
a very superficial character, in the most literal sense of 


the word. The distance to which we can penetrate the 


earth is even more insignificant than it seems at first 


thought. If we represent the earth by an ordinary 
12-inch terrestrial globe, the greatest depth to which all 
natural cavities and artificial borings and minings ex- 
tend would be shown by a delicate scratch made by the 
point of a pin on the varnish. If the scratch were more 
than the hundredth of an inch deep, it would be an ex- 
aggeration of the reality. We need not wonder, then, 
that scientific men differ widely in their theories con- 
cerning the interior of the big ball whose surface has 
been scratched so slightly by their most extended ex- 
plorations. 

These theories, setting aside many wild speculations 
which have no scientific basis to rest upon, are mainly 
the four following: 

First. That the earth consists of a relatively thin 
crust, filled with molten matter. 

Second. That it is nearly or quite solid to the core. 

Third. That it Kas a solid shell and a solid core, with 
a zone of molten matter between. 

Fourth. That it is a solid shell, filled with gaseous 
matter enormously compressed. 

We will take up these theories in turn, stating as 
briefly and simply as possible the leading arguments 
which have been urged for and against each of them. 

In favor of the first theory—that the earth is a solid 
shell enclosing a molten mass—we have the following 
facts: . 

(1.) The temperature of the earth is found to increase 
as we go down beneath its surface. This increase 
varies somewhat in different localities, ranging between 
one and two degrees Fahrenheit for every one hundred 


feet. At this rate of increase, the temperature at a 


depth of forty or fifty miles would be sufficient to melt 


every known substance. 

(2.) Hot springs and artesian wells prove the same 
At Paris, 
the water from the depth of some 1,800 feet has a tem- 


increase of heat as we descend into the earth. 


perature of 82°; at Salzworth, in Germany, from a depth 
of about 2,150 feet, 91°; a hot spring in Arkansas has a 
temperature of 1802; and many similar instances might 
be quoted. . 

(3.) Volcanic phenomena, and especially the pouring 
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forth of streams of lava, which are simply molten rock, 
are additional proofs of the intense heat which must 
prevail at great depths. 

(4.) The fact that all lavas have essentially the same 
composition indicates that they probably come from one 
source, and are not local in their origin, 

(5.) There are evidences of volcanic action on a most 
extensive scale in former geological ages. 

(6.) The elevation and depression of great areas of 
the surface of the globe indicate that the crust cannot 
rest upon an unyielding foundation, but that when one 
part goes down another goes up. The solid earth is not 
so solid as it seems, but is slowly heaving up and down 


” 


in enormous waves. The ‘everlasting hills” them- 
selves are only the ripples of this world-wide undulation, 
and eyen now are rising and falling with the lapse of 
centuries, 

The reasons for the second theory— that the earth is 
solid to its centre —are purely astronomical. 

Experiments made with two pendulums of the same 
length, one solid and the other a hollow glass ball filled 
This 
fact led Prof. Hopkins, of Cambridge (England), to 


with mercury, show that the latter swings faster. 


make a series of elaborate mathematical calculations, by 
which he proved, or thought he proved, that certain 
motions of the earth (known to astronomers as preces- 
sion, nutation, etc.) would not be just what they are if 
the earth were a hollow ball filled with liquid. 

It might have been seen, at the outset, that the ball 
of polished glass filled with the slippery and mobile mer- 
cury was not exactly like the earth-ball, with its rough 
and jagged shell filled with a liquid like molten lava; 
but this does not appear to have occurred to Hopkins 
and those who adopted his views. But last summer 
Delaunay, an eminent astronomer and mathematician, 
re-examined the problem, showed the fallacy of the 
premises, and reversed the decision; and also proved ex- 
perimentally that the two spheres—one solid, and the 
other filled with melted matter—would behave exactly 
alike. 

The astrondmical objections to the first theory were 
thus removed, but these are not the only ones which 
have been brought forward. In 1849, Thomson asserted, 
on theoretical grounds, that the melting-point of bodies 
must rise under great pressure; and, in 1854, Hopkins 
and Bunsen proved this experimentally in the case of 
certain substances, as spermaceti, wax and sulphur. 
Hence they inferred that the enormous pressure to which 
the matter deep down in the earth would be subjected, 
on account of the weight resting upon it, would render 
it impossible for it to be melted, even if the temperature 
were as great as it had been assumed to be. 

But further experiments showed that, while the melt- 
ing-point rises under pressure up to a certain point, it 
then fails; so that the matter at great depths, instead 
of being less fusible on account of the superincumbent 
weight, would be more fusible than at the sunface;. 
Moreover, experiments on metallic substances gave 
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wholly different results from those obtained with wax, 
sulphur, ete. ; and, in 1861, Fairbairn proved conclusively, 
by experiments on much greater pressures than had been 
tried by Hopkins and Bunsen, that “it is only in the 
more compressible substances that the law holds 
true.” 

If the earth is solid, voleanoes must have a local 
origin; but, as we have said above, the fact that lava 
in all parts of the earth is essentially the same com- 
pound is against this view. Moreover, recent researches 
appear to show a tidal character in the eruptions of 
Vesuvius, which would be inconsistent with the theory 
that their cause is a merely local one. 

The third view — that the earth has a solid shell and 
a solid core, with liquid matter between the two— makes 
our globe a sort of “‘gigantic egg.” It is a compromise 
between the first and second theories, and, like most 
compromises, is not at all satisfactory. It was based on 
the views of Bunsen and Hopkins, which have been 
already mentioned; and these, as we have explained, 
have been completely overthrown by the investigations 
of Delaunay and others. 

The fourth view — that the earth is a shell filled with 
gases enormously compressed —is based upon purely 
theoretical grounds. The earth has been weighed by 
several differeut methods, which it would take too long 
to explain here, and its mean density is found to be 
about five and a half times that of water; in other words 
the earth weighs about five and a half times as much as 
a globe of water of the same size, or some eight thousand 
miles in diameter. Now it is argued that, if the interior 
of the earth were either solid or liquid, and were made 
up of such substances as we find near the surface, the 
condensation by pressure would inevitably give a greater 
mean density than five and a half. 

But this depends entirely on the assumption that 
density increases in direct ratio to pressure. If this were 
the case, ‘air, at the depth of eighty miles, would become 
as dense as water; while water, three hundred and sixty 
miles down, would have the density of mercury; and clay, 
which at the surface weighs one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds the cubic foot, would weigh six tons the 
cubic foot. Hence it is contended that the central mass 
may consist of gases, which under such enormous press- 
ure could not become more dense than five and a 
half. 

Experiments, however, do not show such unlimited 
It used to be 
thought that the immense pressure at great depths in 


rate of condensation under pressure. 
the sea would squeeze everything solid, and render all 
animal life impossible ; but deep-sea soundings show 
that, even at the depth of several miles, there are slimy 


deposits replete with varied forms of animal life. 


Again, there are few gases that can bear a very great 
pressure without becoming liquid or solid. Under such 
enormous pressure as this theory assumes to exist deep 
down in the earth, it is probable that every known gas 
would be liquefied. 


We have given only an outline of the arguments 
brought to sustain or to demolish these various theories, 
for our limits permit us todo no more. I¢ will be seen 
that, on the whole, the balance of argument seems to be 
in favor of the first and the older theory, that we live on 
a thin shell, separating us from a heaving sea of liquid 
fire, of which volcanoes are merely the safety-valves. 
This theory, moreover, is in harmony with the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, which we have briefly described 
in a former article (February, 1868), and which is now 
almost universally accepted as the most simple and 
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satisfactory explanation of the origin and development 
of our whole solar and stellar system, which can be 
devised in the present state of our knowledge. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE SICK, 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Before dismissing the subject of ventilating and dis- 
infecting sick-rooms, it is important to remark that the 
practice of burning rags or sugar, or vaporizing vinegar, 
to cover up unpleasant odors, is a bad practice, and should 
not be allowed in these days when so many really excel- 
lent disinfectants are provided which destroy, or chemi- 
cally change, fetid’gases and impure emanations. The 
smoke, or vaporized particles, of the bodies named, only 
serve to make filthy odors less perceptible: they exist just 
the same, and are as potent for evil, as when oppressive 
and disgusting to the sense of smell. The best purify- 
ing agents are chloride of lime, solution of chlorinated 
soda, sulphate of iron (copperas), and carbolice acid. 
These are all cheap and easily procured. For purifying 
sink spouts, cesspools, and vessels used in sick-rooms, 
any one of these is good, but unquestionably the carbolic 
acid is the most effective. An aqueous solution holding 
five per cent of the acid is prepared by the writer, which 
is very convenient and safe. A spoonful placed in the 
vessel for receiving the fecal discharges will completely 
deodorize and disinfect the contents, and it should 
always be used in the sick-chamber: vessels of every 
kind may be cleaned with it, and the clothing carried to 
the laundry may be sprinkled with the solution. The 
carbolate of lime, prepared perfectly pure, may be ex- 
posed in saucers in sick-rooms with great advantage. In 
all cases of malignant disease, as diphtheria, scarlet 
and other fevers, etc., this agent is of the highest conse- 
quence. If the odor of carbolic acid is disagreeable to 
the patient or those in charge, the permanganate of po- 
tassa, and the nitrate of lead, supply disinfecting agents 
entirely odorless and of great power. The attending 
physician will, however, direct as regards the use of these, 
and other substances of a like nature. 

Dependence should not be placed alone on any chemi- 
cal purifying agent: there must be general cleanliness, an 
abundance of fresh air and sunshine, in the houses and 
apartments where the sick are confined, 

A house may be filthy where there is not a pile of dirt 
anywhere to be seen. Carpets filled with dust, saturated 
with grease, etc., uncleansed furniture, old papered walls 
of years’ standing, are just as much sources of impurity to 
the air as a refuse heap in the cellar. They defile the 
atmosphere quite as much, and more or less tend to en- 
courage disease. Sweeping with a broom certainly can 
remove much dirt from a floor, but what it does not 
sweep out it scatters through the air, making little true 
improvement. After the dust ‘“‘settles,” the room is 
usually ‘‘dusted,” which practically means whipping 
the dust from one piece of furniture to another with a 
bunch of feathers. It really seems that the dust had 
better be left alone, unless it can be removed altogether, 
and the only way to do this is to wipe everything with a 
damp cloth. The floor of a sick-room should really be 
without a carpet, or, if there is one, it should be well 
beaten before the patient gocs into the room, and again 
well beaten and aired as soon as the person is done with 
it. 

Few people, never mind who they are, have any idea 
of the exquisite cleanliness required in the sick-room. 
The smoky chimney, the dusty furniture, the utensils 
emptied but once a day, even in the best houses, keep 
the air of the sick-room constantly dirty. What a per- 
son in health “‘may put up with” for a night only, may 
really prove a source of suffering, postponement of re- 
covery, or even the hastening of a fatalend, to a sick 
person who is confined there, perhaps in one posture, for 
twenty-four hours. 


PERSONAL CLEANLINESS IS OF THE HIGHEST 
IMPORTANCE. 


In almost all affections, the function of the skin is 
more or less disturbed; and, in many important diseases, 
nature relieves herself almost entirely through the skin. 
The poisonous materials are merely thrown out by the 
skin, not carried away from the body by it. Nothing 
but soap and water can do that. If we permit the sick 
to remain unwashed, or their clothing to be worn after 
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it has become saturated with perspiration or other ex- 

eretions, .we interfere just as much with the natural — 
process as if a slow poison were given by the mouth; 
only it is not so rapid perhaps in its operation. 

None, but those who have been sick and know from 
personal experience, can tell how much delicious com- 
fort may be secured after the skin has been carefully 
washed and properly dried. It is not the mere feeling of 
comfort which has been obtained, but it is a sign that. 
the vital powers have been relieved by removing some-_ 
thing which was oppressing them. 

Cleanliness of skin, and ventilation, have much the 
same end in view,—the removal of noxious materials 
from the system as rapidly as possible. 

The various modes of washing the sick cannot be given 
here for want of space; besides this, the physician is 
always ready to give any advice whieh may be needed, 
Care should be taken, in all these operations of sponging, 
washing and sleansirig the skin, not to expose too gread 
a surface of the body at once, so as to check the perspi- 
ration, which might retard recovery from the disease, or 
renew the trouble in some other form. In several yarie- 
ties of diarrhoea, dysentery, etc., when the skin is hard 
and harsh, the relief to the sick person, from washing 
with water and using a good deal of soap, is almost 
beyond calculation, In other cases, sporiging with tepid 
water and soap will be ordered, then tepid water alone, — 
and afterwards properly drying the skin with a soft, 
warm towel. Sometimes, when water alone is to be used, 
a little vinegar added to it makes the sponging more To 
freshing. Of course no one would think of using © 
vinegar at the same time soap is used. Bay rum is very 
acceptable, also, to the face, neck and hands of sick 
people, when used after sponging or bathing. If not 
convenient, some common spirits diluted with water maya ; 
be substituted. 


LIGHT, 


A dark house, never mind where it is found, is always 
an unhealthy one, and usually a dirty one, too. Want 
of pebs discourages growth, promotes serofula, encour 
ages “consumption,” and in fact everything else which 
is bad. It is the unqualified experience of all who have 
had opportunities of judging, that light is second onl 
in importance to fresh air; and the next worse thin 
after a close room is adark one. Many suppose that it 
is upon the “spirits” only that sunlight acts, and not~ 
upon the body. It is just the other way, It does the 
body good, and the brighter spirits show it. Most per- 
sons know that light purifies the air; and any one who 
does not has only to go into a room when the shutters 
are kept closed, to see what a close and corrupt smell | 


the air has there. It is because the sunlight has not 
purified the atmosphere. 

If possible, the sick-chamber should be the room of 
the house which has the most sunshine coming into it, 
and, if the bed can be so placed that the person lying on~ 
it can see a good piece of the blue sky, so much the oe 
better it will be. If the patient can see out of two win=_ 
dows instead of one, he will be twice as well off. It is 
found in all hospitals that those rooms facing the sun 
have fewer deaths, all other things considered, than 
those which are upon the shady side of the house; and, _ 
where statistics have been kept for a period of years, it 
is found that the ayerage time for recovery is less upon 
the sunny side than upon the shady side of the building. 
Not only do fewer patients die, perhaps, in the southernly 
exposed sides of hospitals, and sick people get well 
there faster than those on the northern exposure, but it 
has been shown récently that in’ asylums, prisons, ete., 
more of the inmates become ill who are compelled to 
dwell on the shady side of the building than those who 
live on the sunny side. Readers know of the sad variety 
of idiocy (cretinism) found on the sides of deep valleys in 
Switzerland, to which the sun has not free access; while 
on the other side, more favored by the light, there will, 
perhaps, be found nothing of the kind. 

These facts at once demonstrate the value of canal 
and it will be a very unwise person, indeed, who neglects 
to apply his knowledge of its importance to affairs of 
every-day life. 

There are some few diseases—very few, as certain affec- a 
tions of the eye, or of the brain—where a subdued light 
is required for a time. Even in these, a room on the 
sunny side of the house, with curtains to the windows, — 
is usually better than one on the shady side. 


The first time the reader of this passes through the 
ward of a hospital, let him observe how almost all the 
patients lie with their faces turned towards the light. 
‘Ask one of them why he does so, and he will scarcely be 
able to give you an answer; but you see he does it. The 
reason is deeper down than his understanding. It is his 
nature to do so, just as it is the nature of plants to 
always make their way towards the light, and their 
leaves or flowers to incline towards the sun, While you 
are looking at the faces turned towards the sunlight, 
count how many sick you see lying with their faces to- 
wards the wall. Among a hundred patients, not more 
than half a score will be seen avoiding the light. 


REST. 


It is rarely that the loudness of a noise hurts a patient, 
but it is usually the kind of noise that produces an ex- 
pectation upon the mind of something more happening, 
or being about to happen, —he does not know what it is. 
The putting up of a seaffold near by perhaps will not 
trouble him; he knows what that is; while whispering 
or talking may annoy him beyond endurance. To some, 
however, any kind of noise is disturbing. A sharp and 
sudden noise, which is not steady, usually gives more 
distress than other kinds. Anything which suddenly 
awakens a patient out of his sleep will throw him into 
greater excitement, and consequently do him more 
harm, than any continuous sound, however loud it may 
be. 

When a patient sleeps, never under any circumstances 
let him be awakened, unless you have the sanction of the 
physician. A sick person who has been asleep but a 
little while, and is then awakened, very seldom can go 
to sleep again; while, had he slept a few hours, and then 
been aroused, he might have fallen asleep again in a few 
minutes, with but little effort. The reason is something 
like this: In a sick person, the brain is, as a general 
thing, weakened and debilitated, like the other parts of 
the body, and needs strengthening. It gets this by sleep, 
which is rest. If rest is interrupted a few minutes after 
it begins, the brain is weakened so much the more, and 
tends the less to sleep. The brain, therefore, not only 
- loses the good of the little sleep it has had, but also its 
ability to sleep; becoming what physicians call ‘‘irri- 

le.’ Ifa patient sleeps for a time, the brain becomes 

lat much the stronger, and can the more readily rest 
he next time. 

As before mentioned, no noise which excites a patient’s 
' expectation should be made in his room. Hence no one 
+ should ever speak in low tones near the bed of the pa- 
{ tient, or hold a conversation in a room or passage where 
| the sick person can occasionally overhear a word. This 
| is absolutely cruel. Such carelessness very frequently 
| induces delirium, especially if the patient is apprehensive 

about his own condition, and most sick persons are, no 
| matter how reluctant they may be to admit it. 

_ While mentioning this matter, there is another thing 
_ which occurs to me, and one which is frequently done 
a thoughtless nurse. It is when she wishes to make 
me special inquiry of the physician in regard to the 
mdition of the patient. She usually remains in the room 
til the physician is ready to leave it, and then calls, 
an air of conscious importance, that she has ‘‘some- 
thing particular” to ask him about the patient. The 
lugubrious countenance assumed by her, to harmonize 
with her conceptions of importance, sometimes severe 
| enough to make the well feel sick, usually confirms the 
| fears of the sick person to a remarkable degree, indeed, 

d the nurse returns to a new field of labor in quieting 
| the apprehensions she has cruelly excited. These con- 
| Yersations are usually held just outside of the chamber 
_ door, where a word now and then can be overheard by 

those in the room; and, as intimated, what is overheard, 

with what is suspected, by the poor patient, is frequently 

the beginning of the worst. Remember always that a 

cheerful face ‘‘doeth good like a medicine.” 

Unnecessary noises, though slight, disturb a sick per- 
son much more than necessary noises of a much greater 

amount. 
A good nurse will see that no door opens with a creak, 
that no window rattles, and a very good one will also see 

: that not even a curtain flaps. 

All appearance of haste is painful to the sick. The 
is, do things quickly, and do things quietly. When 

You visit the sick, always sit where he can see you with- 
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out turning his head, and never speak to him from be- 
hind, or while he is doing anything. Never divide a 
sick person’s attention by speaking to him while he is in 
the act of doing anything. Most of the accidents which 
occur by feeble persons falling, etc., will be found to 
have happened while the person was attempting to 
answer some guestion proposed by a heedless individual. 

Never lean against, sit upon, or even shake, the bed in 
which the sick person lies. 

It is the experience of most nurses that, when a per- 
son is too sick to read, he is too sick to listen to any one 
else. If you do read, let it be done slowly, distinctly and 
steadily. Sick people always prefer having a thing told 
to having it read to them. 


(To be continued.) 


“INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS.’—A NOVEL EXHIBITION, 
Editor Journal of Chemistry: 


In your June number is a very interesting article on 
“The Strength of Man and Insects.”’ Permit me to state 
a fact that came under my own observation. 

In London, Eng., some thirty years ago, was an ex- 
hibition of ‘‘industrious fleas.’ I can hardly expect 
any one who did not witness the marvellous exhibition 
will credit my statement. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
thousands in America, doubtless, can certify to as well as 
myself, Among the wonders exhibited was the follow- 
ing: 

A train of Liliputian cars, three, with an engine and 
tender, made of gold-foil, say one inch high by four long, 
and three-quarters of an inch wide (one by four and three- 
quarters), perfect in construction, was propelled by one 
flea tied to the forward part of the engine. The train 
moved slowly, but it did move, as could easily be seen 
by the eye and magnifying glass, say a foot a minute, 
and the estimated weight of the train was three thousand 
times the weight of the flea dragging it; proving that a 
flea had the power to propel a body three thousand 
times its own weight. There were several other fleas 
attached to the feet of miniature horses and buggies, 
which ran along the table at different rates of speed, 
varying in their ages and power. They were exhibited 
on a circular table, with a circular groove running along 
the outer edge, When they run into the groove they 
could not get up the other side, or, if they could, they 
could not drag up the little vehicles after them. 

It may be a matter of interest to say how they were 
trained. A baby flea was taken immediately after being 
born, and placed under a watch-glass, Its natural in- 
stinct, of course, induced it to jump; in doing this it 
struck its head with terrific force. After a while it learned 
to do anything but jump; it would walk or run, but not 
jump. After a fortnight’s probation, it was tied to its 
work. Some were made to draw teams, some to drive, 
with little cocked hats tied to them ; others again were 
made into footmen, and stood behind carriages; others, 
dressed a la Napoleon, rode over other fleas, a la cheval ; 
others had little steel swords, half an inch long, tied to 
their wrists, and learned to fence, etc. They were fed at 
night from the palm of the exhibitor’s hand, and put 
carefully to bed in pill-boxes., 

There are doubtless many people in Boston who saw 
this exhibition, and would willingly corroborate the 
statements made in this communication. 


Grorce G. W. Morea. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 24, 1869, 


THE BLESSINGS OF SUNLIGHT, 

There are no blessings which we enjoy here upon this 
earth —that is, material blessings — but what come to us 
through the agency of sunlight. 

Throughout your whole existence you will find, by fol- 
lowing up the same reasoning, that your most trifling act, 
your most thoughtless movement, has derived its origin 
from thesun. <A blow with the fist, a breath, a sigh, can 
be exactly estimated in rays of sunshine. Whether you 
trifle or whether you work, to make such an effort you 
have been obliged to expend so much strength; and that 
strength had already been stored in you by the sun, 
through the agency of a series of transformations. Your 


clothing is all borrowed from the sun. It is he who has 
spun every thread df your linen, and fed every fibre 
of your cloth and flannel, He either bleaches it snowy 
white, or dyes it purple and scarlet with indigo and 
madder. He furnishes leather for useful service, and 
furs and feathers for finery and parade. He gives you 
your bedding; whether you repose luxuriously between 
eider-down and wool, or stretch your weary limbs on 
straw, chaff, Indian corn husks, seaweed, or on even a 
naked plank, as is the lot of not a few, it is the sun who 
gives both the one and the other. 
ceive from regions where the sun, as it were, is not, —from 
the immediate neighborhood of either pole? We receive 
just nothing. We cannot even get to them. The ab- 
sence of the sun bars our progress with an impenetrable 


zone of ice and snow. 


And what do we re- 


In like manner, your fine cellars of hock, burgundy, 
and claret are nothing but bottled sunshine from the 
banks of the Rhine, the slopes of the Cote d’Or, and the 
pebbly plain of the Medoc. Your butter and cheese 
are merely solid forms of sunshine absorbed by the pas- 
tures of Holland or Cambridgeshire. Your sugar is 
crystallized sunshine from Jamaica, Your tea, quinine, 
coffee and spice are embodiments of solar influences 
shed on the surfaces of China, Peru and the Indian 
Archipelago. It is the sun’s action which sends you to 
sleep in opium, poisons you in strychnine, and cures in 
decoctions of tonic herbs. You taste the sun in your 
sauces, eat him in your meats, and drink him even in 
Without the sun,no 
blood could flow in your veins; your whole corporeal 
vitality, your very bodily life, is the result of the over- 
flowings of his bounty. 


your simplest beverage, — water. 


Nor is this all we owe to our great central luminary. 
The physical forces with which we are acquainted, — 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, 
and motion, —dancing their magic round, and alter- 
nately assuming each other’s form and action, are now 
believed in all probability to be one in their common 
birth and origin, —are direct emanations from the sun. 

But how grand and beautiful is the theory that all 
material blessings here below come tous entirely and 


‘alone from the sun! Its simplicity and unity are com- 


pletely consistent with the attributes of the Maker. 
Given motion, and given matter, all the rest follows as an 
inevitable consequence. All nature, from the simplest 
fact to the most complex phenomenon, is nothing but a 
work of destruction or reconstruction, a displacement 
of force from one point to another, according to laws 


which are absolutely general. 


’ Arts, 


PROFESSOR SANDERS ON GAS PRODUCTION. 
We have received a second note from Professor San- 
ders, in which he expresses the fullest confidence in his 
ability to furnish a mixture of highly combustible 
gases (hydrogen and carbonic oxide) at from ten to 
fifteen cents the 1,000 cubic feet. He says: 


“T feel myself again justified in venturing my former 
assertion, that I can supply a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide gases at a cost of from ten to fifteen cents 
the 1,000 cubic feet. But this I assert after having only 
made about 100,000 feet of the gas by this process. 
Perhaps a more extended experience may modify my 
assertion, by the addition of five or six cents more to 
each 1,000 feet of the gas, but certainly not more than 
this. I have in this city, at No. 276 West Street, a fur- 
nace in operation for the production of the steam-gas. 
As the public will feel an interest in this matter, I think 
it would not be irrelevant to give a brief description of 
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the apparatus and its modus operandi. I have a furnace 
made of thin boiler-iron, and lined’ within with fire-clay 
tiles. One foot from the bottom of this furnace (which is 
five feet high) I have the grate. This furnace may be 
built entirely of common bricks, if necessary, as the best 
guarantee in the decomposition of the steam, if not very 
intense. To produce this gas is the simplest of all things. 
Steam, at seventy or eighty pounds pressure, is allowed 
to enter below the grate. It passes up through the 
grate, ‘and, in passing through the furnace (filled with 
ignited coke), it is, of course, decomposed, being con- 
verted into carbonic oxide and hydrogen. I find also 
that there is likewise a little, light carburetted hydrogen 
produced. ‘The furnace has a large opening at top, 
fitted by a slide, to enable the products of the combus- 
tion of the coke, as it is being brought up to a red-heat, 
to pass off into the air. This latter is produced bya fan- 
blower. ‘This little furnace holds one and a half bushels 
of coke. If the steam is of a very high pressure (or is 
very dry), it does not cool down the coke, but this will 
happen if it be of low pressure, or wet steam. It is really 
wonderful what a vast volume of gas this little furnace 
My gasometer holds one hundred and 
I can fill it while I hold my 


will deliver! 
twenty-five cubic feet. 
breath. 

Experiments extended through all last winter to the 
present time, have demonstrated that this is the cheap- 
est permanent gas that we can get; and that its cost 
will fill.the great desideratum sought, —a cheap gas for 
heating purposes. I predict, as you have done, that the 
time will come (and very soon, too) when heating-gas 
companies will deliver cheap heating-gas to the public, 
as some gas companies do now their illuminating gas. 
This will be verified, perhaps before the present year is 
gone by. 

Very respectfully, 
J. MinTon SANDERS. 
New York, June 30, 1869. ; 

From the brief description of the method used by 
Professor Sanders, as presented above, we fear he has 
fallen into the error which has proved so disastrous to 
We do not 


learn in what respect it differs from the well-known 


many former inventors and enthusiasts. 


method of decomposing steam as practised in France 
several years ago, and which was so fully tried in this 
city in 1863. A gentleman of our acquaintance ex- 
pended (contrary to our advice) $50,000 in trying experi- 
ments like those described in the above note, and yet he 


failed utterly. There were found to be practical diffi-_ 


culties in the way, which were insurmountable. These 
difficulties are not all simply mechanical, but relate 
to the theory of the process, which chemists ought 


to well understand. 


COOKING WITHOUT FIRE. 

At the Paris Exhibition in 1867 a curious box was 
exhibited in the Norwegian department, which cooked 
food most admirably after the supply of heat was sus- 
pended. This box is doubtless one of great utility, and 
we are surprised that they have not been supplied in 
this market by some of our enterprising, ingenious arti- 


sans. If carefully made, and afforded at reasonable 


prices, they would meet with a large sale. Any one 


almost can make the box after the following directions: 


Take a box a foot square, line it with successive layers 
of felt, leaving a round space in the centre large enough 
to hold the kettle customarily used for cooking food. 
Have a thick cap to cover up the kettle after it is intro- 
duced, so that is in the middle of the box, surrounded 
by a thick layer of a non-conducting material. When it 
is required to boil meat, it is only necessary to heat the 
kettle for a few minutes up to the required temperature, 
and then to putitinto the snug place prepared for it. 
Here the cooking will go on by itself as long as may be 
desirable up to certain limits, and the meat will remain 
warm for five or six hours. By having a series of these 
boxes, the dinner can be prepared at no expense save 
the original cost of starting the fire. A little experience 
will enable the cook to determine the length of time to 
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leave the kettles in the boxes. It is easy to be inferred 
that the same arrangement will serve to keep ice-cream 
from melting, or substances from growing warm which 
have been previously cooled in ice. The value of the 
felted boxes from a sanitary point of view is to be found 
in the possibility of providing poor mechanics and labor- 
ers with warm food. By portable contrivances it will be 
easy to keep food warm for some hours, and the advan- 
tages to poor workmen cannot be overestimated. To 
the rich it also insures thoroughly cooked food, while 
even by them the economy will not be despised. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON DEODORIZED. 


The important uses of bisulphide of carbon in the 
arts are well known; but its unpleasant odor has been 
a great drawback to its use in many processes. A 
process has lately been devised in France for removing 
this odor. The bisulphide is washed several times with 
distilled water, and is then transferred to a large retort 
containing lime. After twenty-four hours’ contact with 
the lime, it is distilled, and received in a flask partly 
filled with copper turnings (previously roasted to re- 
move all fatty matter, and afterwards reduced by hydro- 
gen), when all odor, except a faint ethereal one, will 
have been taken away. The lime becomes highly 
colored. 

By the aid of this deodorized bisulphide, Millon and 
Commaille have succeeded in separating the perfume 
of milk, and have even detected in it the odor of par- 
ticular flowers (Smyrnium olusatrum, for example) 
which had beeg eaten by the cow. 
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Brieacutine Soar. — This is a soda soap prepared 
according to the excellent prescription of the Prussian 
pharmacopeeia, which prescription has been copied in 
almost all other works of the kind. The soap is separated 
by common salt, and after this one-fourth of its weight 
of sulphite of soda is added, which has been previously 
made into a homogeneous paste by means of a little 
water; the soap is next dried in the usual manner, In 
order to apply this soap, chiefly intended for the bleach- 
ing of straw hats, but perfectly fit for application to 
sill and wool, it is dissolved in its own weight of cold 
water, and to every two pounds of soap half an ounce 
of liquid ammonia is added. As soon as the mass has 
assumed a gelatinous aspect, one part thereof is dissolved 
in eight parts of warm water. The materials which it is 
desired to bleach are washed and scrubbed by means of 
a brush in these soap-suds; while yet moist, the materials 
are placed in acidulated water (twenty-five parts of 
water and one and a half hydrochloric acid), left in this 
liquid for two hours, and then well washed, and’rinsed 
with pure cold water, and dried. This soap is very 
largely and successfully used in Russia, and was first 
prepared in that country by Dr. Werner. — Pharm. 
Zeitschr, f. Russl. 


INERADICABLE Writrnc. — A French technical paper, 
specially devoted to the art and science of paper manu- 
facture, states that any alterations or falsifications of 
writings in ordinary ink may be rendered impossible by 
passing the paper upon which it is intended to write 
through a solution of one milligram (0.01543 English 
grain) of gallic acid in as much pure distilled water as 
will fill to a moderate depth an ordinary soup-plate. 
After the paper thus prepared has become thoroughly 
dry, it may be used as ordinary paper for writing, but 
any attempt made to alter, falsify, or change anything 
written thereon, will be left perfectly visible, and may 
thus be readily detected. 


New Marxnrnc-Ink ror Linen. —M. Kuhr recom- 
mends the following preparation: One part of hypo- 
phosphite of soda and two parts of gum arabic are 
dissolved in sixteen parts of distilled water. The tissue, 
linen or cotton to be marked is thoroughly moistened 
with liquid, and then left to dry, After having become 
well dried, the following liquid, composed of one part of 
nitrate of silver, and six parts of gum dissolved in six 
parts of distilled water, is used as marking-ink with a 
quill pen. The mixtures here described are stated to 
yield an indelible and very deep black-colored ink. 


New Mops or Propucrne Oxycrn. — Messrs. Mont- 
magnon and Delaire produce oxygen from the atmos- 
phere by means of charcoal and water, or by saline 
solutions. They state that 100 litres of fresh charcoal, 
when exposed to atmospheric air, will absorb 925 litres 
of oxygen and only 705 litres nitrogen. If the charcoal 
so saturated with gas is then saturated with water there 
will be expelled 650 litres of nitrogen and only 350 litres 
of oxygen. Thus 575 litres of oxygen. and only 45 litres 
of nitrogen are left in the charcoal. These gases they 
remove by the means of an air pump, when the charcoal 
is again ready to absorb oxygen and nitrogen from the 
air. 


‘ posed that the black, ugly excrescences found on the 


Agriculture. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT, 
Editor Journal of Chemistry : 


I see by your Journal and others that the birds get 
more than their share of the cherries. Perhaps the little 
songsters believe the old adage, that ‘ fair exchange ig 
no robbery,’’ music being subject to the laws of trafiie 
as well as fruit. But, if the high price of fruit in the 
market is chargeable to the voracity of the birds, I 
would like to have horticulturists try the following ex-_ 
periment for holding them in check, and divide their 
savings with consumers who have to pay for their che 
ries in hard-earned scrip. 

Issue proposals to the boys to procure the skins of a 
the stray cats that make night hideous with their m 
sic (?), and have them stuffed with some light material 
and placed among the branches of cherry-trees, vines, 
ete. Cheap imitations, made of black cloth, with glass 
eyes, answer a good purpose, 


PORTLAND, June 15. 
pe Sg 
A Cunrtous Mrton. — The wonders pertaining to or- 
ganized structures are not confined to animals, but | 
there are many plants whose form, instincts and capae 
Tn a tract of 
country in the southwestern part of Africa, distin: 


bilities are most curious and interesting. 


guished for its dry but rich soil, a gigantic perennial 
melon has been discovered, which is a most delicions, ~ 
wholesome fruit, and which is largely consumed by the 
native inhabitants as food. In order that this melon | 
may flourish, it is necessary that it should strike its 
roots down through the sand thirty feet to reach perma- 
nent moisture. This it does, and grows in great lux- 
uriance where all else is shrivelled and parched by heat, 
But this is‘not all. Ifit were simply a huge melon, 
with smooth and delicate skin, every one would be ¢ 
stroyed by wild beasts before half matured. To preve J 
this, nature has armed its outer rind with a covering 
of long, sharp, terrible thorns, which so lacerate the 
mouths and noses of animals that they are glad to 
leave them alone in all their tempting freshness. Man, 
with his hands and sharp knives, finds little difficulty 
The natives have no 


in opening the luscious fruit. 
necessity for putting fences about their melon patches, 
for the plants are self-protective. 
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Brack Knot rv Prum-Trets, —It is generally sup- 
limbs of the plum and cherry, and which are now begin= 
ning to appear upon some other kinds of fruit-trees, are 
caused by an insect which perforates the bark, deposits 
ova, and thus produces a diseased condition called the 
black knot. Dr. Michener, of Chester, Pa., writes to the 
Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter that thi 
notion is not correct; that the black knot is a parasiti¢e 
cryptogamous plant belonging to the class fungi, and 
that it is propagated by spores in the same way that all’ 
fungoid growths are produced. We believe this state-' 
ment to be true. The idea that they are produced by 
insects has arisen from the fact that flies often pene- 
trate into the old, decayed knots, and the larve are found 
there. Destroying the ova or flies does not destroy the 
black knot; they have nothing whatever to do in originat- 
ing or maintaining the trouble. The spores of this pecul- 
iar fungus float in the air, lodge on the limbs, vegetate, | 
and in this way the annoying parasite soon destroys vast’ 
numbers of fruit-trees. Noapplication of whale-oil soap, — 
petroleum, or any other substance, will arrest the 
growth. By cutting off the excrescences with a sharp 
knife, a few years of life may be afforded to some trees, 
but it hardly repays for the trouble. In the war against 
fungi, no matter what class or order we combat, human 
skill and science are powerless. If it comes in the form 
of rust upon our wheat, or smut upon our corn, or black 
knot upon our plum-trees, we can only look on and see 


sf 


the ruin progress; we can do nothing to avert it, yi 
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VALUE oF THE JoURNAL TO FARMERS.— We do not 
often copy the many pleasant remarks made concerning 
us by the agricultural press, but the following from 
The People, a large and ably conducted journal published 
at Concord, N. H., is so hearty and generous in its 


praise, we are constrained to print it: 


“The Boston Journal of Chemistry, edited by Dr. Jas. 
R. Nichols, is published monthly at Boston, at the low 
price of fifty cents a year. The fourth volume com- 
mences with the next number. We have not seen a 
single number of it but what contained in its agricul- 
tural department reliable information of many more 
times value to any farmer than its cost for the whole 
year. It treats upon the very subjects upon which far- 
mers need information most. Fifty cents might be ex- 
perded to better advantage than by subseribing for the 
Journal, but we don’t know how.” 


—_———__seoe——" 


TomaTors. — Hull states that his mode of managing 
tomatoes was torun a knife uncer the plants when they 
are two or three inches high, so as to cut off the tap-root. 
This he regards as equal to one transplanting. Some 
days afterwards he removed the plants, and in a few 
days more he root-pruned them. They are again trans- 
planted and again root-pruned, —the object being to 
bring the roots into a compact mass, so as to receive but 
little check when finally set out. This object is assisted 
by lifting up with a trowel, and allowing them to fall 
back. The sash is removed two or three weeks previ- 
ously, toharden them. During this time, the tops are 
kept pinched back to about ten inches. When set in 

the field, they are always tied to stakes, — which saves 
' half the labor of cultivation, keeps the fruit clean, pre- 
\ yents injury to the vines, and facilitates gathering. — 
|) Country Gentleman. 


a 


| 
; Lota Brans.—A correspondent of the Rural New- 
| Yorker recommends the following method of raising 
Lima beans: ‘‘ Take an ordinary nail-keg, as near 
water-tight as possible, bore quarter-inch holes in every 
| third stave an inch from the bottom. Spade and pulver- 

ize thoroughly a circle of ground three feet in diameter. 
Place the keg in the centre, filled nearly full of good 
| stable-manure, well pounded in; plant the beans end 
. downwards, two inches deep, eight inches apart, and as 
|| many inches from the keg, all around it; pour ona pail 
of water, or as much as the manure will absorb, which 
| may be repeated once a week in dry weather. Place five 
- orsix poles a foot from’ the keg, letting the tops meet 

over it, and the work is done. Four hills will be found 
to raise enough for any family. I have adopted the keg 
' and pole cucumbers, and find it works splendidly, as you 
| can pick them without disturbing the vines.” 

Pe 
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_ANovet Mernop or Catcutye Mics. — Having on 
Be yeral occasions noticed mice in our seed barrels, I be- 
thought me of some method of how I might trap the 
tle intruders; they having gained entrance by eating 
‘thi ough the chime, To kill them with a stick was im- 
practicable, as the little fellows would invariably escape 
| as soon as the lid was raised to any height. I then 
thought of saturating a piece of cotton with chloroform 
| and throwing it in and then closing the lid. On raising 
| itagain in a few minutes, I would find that life had 
|) almost or quite departed. Having on one occasion left 
he piece of cotton in the barrel, on again returning, 
found three little mice with their heads in close contact 
| withit, and dead. In the evening I saturated another 
Piece and placed it in the barrel, and, on opening it the 
next morning, to my surpnise I found nine dead mice.— 
Journal of Pharmacy. 


SOOO 


Coat TAR on Suryctes.—The American Agriculturalist 
States that coal tar paint causes shingles to decay when 
applied to roofs. We doubt the correctness of this state- 
ment. It seems quite reasonable to suppose that this 
paint would render shingles in a measure impervious to 
moisture, and thus prevent decay, We have felt no 
-lesitation in applying it to the roofs of some of our 
buildings recently. 
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Sa Any person sending us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with full pay enclosed, will be entitled to a fourth copy 
of the JOURNAL gratis. For five new subscribers, we will send 
the petite microscope. For eight. We willsend one set of Twenty 
Small Carpenters’ Tools in a Hollow Handle— a most convenient 
article, For ten, we will send a copy of Dr. Nichols’ book, 
“ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” or Messrs. Rolfe and 
Gillevts “ Handbook of the Stars,” or the ‘Handbook of Chem- 
istry,” by the same authors. These are all beautiful and instruct- 
ive books. For twenty subscribers, we will send the ‘* American 
Naturalist,” published by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, for one year. hisis one of the most interesting and 
useful publications in the country, devoted to Natural History. 
Ora Boy’s Tool Chest, 13 inches long, 8 inches wide, § inches 
deep, with a complete set of Carpenters’ l'ools,—Saw, Plane, etc. 
(The express charges on the Chest to be paid by the receiver.) 
For thirty subscribers, we will send the Naturalist and the 
“ New England Furmer,” an agricultural paper, published in 
Boston. For one hundred and twenty-tive subscribers, a Silver 
Case American Watch, Price, $30. 

Ba> Premiums are allowed ouly upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

8a Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads, 
ete., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. 

gas Correspondents are particulariy requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case ot change 
of residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of 
ee papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one 
also. 

£@~ Subscribers who are physicians, dentists, or apothecaries 
will confer a favor by informing us of their profession, as we 
we to know accurately the amount of our medical subscription 
ist. 

a> We are unable to supply complete files of either Volume 
I. or II. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally issued bi- 
monthly), Nos. 1, 2, and3 (July, September and November, 1866), 
are now out of print. Of Volume II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, 
and 12 (July, September, and December, 1867, and June, 1868), 
are also out of print. Of the remaining numbers we have a few 
copies left, which we will forward to our friends at the follow- 
ing prices: Volume I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol- 
ume If., eight numbers, fifty cents; Volume III., one dollar. 


METALS. 


Everybody knows that the technical use of a word is 
often very different from its ordinary application. It 
means one thing to the scientific man, and quite another 
thing to people generally. This sometimes leads to mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of what we read or hear. 
One of these words of double signification occurs in a 
connection where we think we understand it; but it 
may be that we interpret it in its familiar sense, while 
it is really used in the less familiar one. 

Certain terms much used in chemistry may serve to 
illustrate what we have said. The word metal, for in- 
stance, is one which conveys very different meanings to 
the chemist and to the non-scientific man. The latter 
associates with it the qualities which are familiar to us 
in the true metals, as they are sometimes called, like 
iron, lead, tin, copper, gold, and silver. He has no con- 
ception of a metal without the metallic lustre, so called, 
considerable density and tenacity, more or less of malle- 
ability or ductility, and the power of conducting heat 
readily. He is aware that mercury, though liquid, is a 
metal, and that appears to him the one anomalous mem- 
ber of the family. He would be a good deal astonished 
to be told that the lightest of all known substances, the 
gas hydrogen, is undoubtedly a metal. He would never 
have thought that a balloon has a metallic filling. But, 
on account of its chemical behavior, this lightest of 
gases has long been viewed as virtually a metal; and 
quite recently its metallic character has been proved 
beyond a doubt by the English chemist, Graham, who 
has obtained a definite alloy of hydrogen, and another 
metal called palladium. From the properties of this 
alloy, he has been able to state pretty definitely what 
the density, color, ete., of solid hydrogen would be; 
from all which, it appears that it would have some of 
the familiar metallic properties in a more marked de- 
gree than certain solid metals well known to the chem- 


ist. For instance, its density or specific gravity, would 


be 2; that is, it would weigh twice as much as tho 
But lithium, the lightest of solid 
elements, is also a metal, with a specific gravity of only 


same bulk of water. 


.059; that is, it is a little more than half as heavy as 
water, There are other metals light enough to float on 
water; as sodium and potassium. Calciwm has a specific 
gravity of only 1.58, and the beautiful metal magnesiwm 
of 1.75. 


markably sonorous, weighs only about two and a half 


Aluminium, which is hard, lustrous, and re- 


times as much as water; while gold has more than 
nineteen times, and platinum more than twenty-one 
times, the density of that liquid. 

On the other hand, antimony, “bismuth, and arsenic, 
which have often been classed among metals by chem- 
ists, and always reckoned as such popularly, are not 
true metals in their chemical relations, and are now 
classed by the best writers among the “non-metallic 
elements.” - 


26 e___— 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 

In the last number of the Journal we described the 
spectroscope, and the different classes of spectra with 
their relations to the luminous bodies giving rise to 
them. We will now give a brief account of the most 
important discoveries made by means of this instru- 
ment, and especially of its recent revelations concerning 
the fixed stars and the nebule. 

Spectrum analysis has led to the discovery of no less 
than four new metals, whose existence had not been so 
much as suspected; namely, cwsium, rubidium, thallium, 
and indium. The first two were detected by Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff, in their examination of the water of a 
saline spring at Durkheim; the former showing a blue 
line, and the latter a dark-red line, distinct from those 
produced by substances previously known. Thallium 
was discovered by the English chemist, Crookes, while 
examining the soot of a furnace for burning iron pyrites 
in the manufacture of sulphurig acid. It shows its pres- 
ence by a peculiar green line in the spectrum, Indium 
was detected by Reich and Richter, by certain lines 
which are found in the indigo portion of the spectrum. 

The spectroscope has also given us no little insight 
into the nature and composition of the photosphere, or 
luminous envelope of the sun. It has proved that the sun 
is a solid or liquid body in an incandescent or white-hot 
state, and surrounded by an atmosphere containing the 
yapors of many metals known to us here on the earth. 
After what we have said with regard to the different 
kinds of spectra and their significance, no detailed ex- 
planation is necessary to make it clear how this dis- 
covery has been made. The solar spectrum is crossed 
by numerous dark lines, called Hraunhofer’s lines, from 
their discoverer. Many of these dark lines coincide 
exactly in position with the bright lines produced by 
certain metals when in the state of luminous vapor. 
This, as we have seen, is precisely the kind of spectrum 
which we get when the light of a body has passed 
through the vapor of other bodies. We infer, therefore, 
that the sun is an incandescent mass, whose light is 
partially absorbed or quenched by the vapors which sur- 
round it; and that among these vapors are such sub- 
stances as iron, sodium, magnesium, nickel, copper, and 
zine. These and several other metals have been identi- 
fied beyond a doubt by the presence of all their charac- 
teristic lines as dark lines in the solar spectrum. 

The light of the fixed stars has also been analyzed by 
means of very powerful spectroscopes, and the solar 
character of these heavenly bodies has thus been demon- 
strated. A classification of the stars according to the 
peculiarities of their spectra has been commenced, and 
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is rapidly becoming perfected. They can nearly all be 
grouped in a few families, corresponding in the main to 
the more obvious characteristics of their light. Thus, 
the red stars are found to be related not only by the 
color of their light, but by the general nature of their 
photospheres, as indicated by the substances vaporized 
therein. We may recur to this point at a future day. 


Under certain conditions the spectrum of a star may 
tell us whether the body is moving towards or away from 
the earth. We know that many of the stars are in 
motion; for, although we call them “fixed,” careful 
measurements prove that their relative positions are not 
exactly the same from year to year. Their proper mo- 
tion, as it is called, is to our eyes exceedingly small, and 
the observations of years have been required to detect it; 
but in the case of many stars it has been accurately 
measured. It is obvious, however, that, unless the 
motion is transverse to our line of vision, it cannot be 
detected in this way. If the star is moving directly 
towards the earth or directly away from the earth, it 
will appear to be stationary. We might at first suppose 
that, if the star were thus coming nearer or receding, we 
should know the fact by the increase or the diminution 
of its brightness. But the stars are at such immense 
distances that a motion of many miles in a second, for 
many years, would make no difference in their brightness 
which would be detected by the eye, or even by our in- 
Besides, 


the transparency of our atmosphere is subject to many 


struments for measuring the intensity of light. 


variations, and the light of many stars is known to be 
variable. But here the spectroscope comes to our aid. 
Color has been found to depend upon the length of the 
waves of light, or, since they all have the same velocity, 
upon the number which fall upon the eye, or upon a 
prism, in a second of time. The waves of red light are 
nearly as long again as those of violet light, but the 
velocity of both is about 185,000 miles in a second; so 
that a series of waves of ‘that length enters the eye in a 
second. Anything which would alter the length of the 
waves with relation to the observer, or, in other words, 
would cause a larger or smaller number of waves to 
enter the eye in a second, would cause a change in color. 
Now, it is obvious that the velocity of the light is vir- 
tually altered to an observer who is moving in the direc- 
tion in which the light is travelling. If he moves 
towards the light, a larger number of waves will enter 
the eye in a second; if he moves away from the light, 
It does not 


matter, of course, whether it is the observer or the star 


fewer waves will enter the eye in a second. 


that is moving; the effect will be the same. 


Certain phenomena of sound illustrate the same prin- 
ciple. The pitch of sound depends upon the rapidity of 
the vibrations, or the number reaching the ear in a given 
time. If the sounding body is rapidly approaching us, 
the pitch of the sound will rise, since the vibrations will 
enter the ear faster; while, if it is swiftly receding, the 
pitch will fall. 


changes of pitch in the sound of a locomotive steam- 


Every one has probably noticed such 


whistle, though he may not have understood the cause. 

Light moves so much faster than sound (the latter 
having a speed of only 1,090 feet in a second), that a 
luminous body must have a velocity of twenty or thirty 
miles a second, in order that its motion towards us, or 
away from us, may produce a change of color sufficient 
to be detected by the most powerful spectroscope. 


Our limits will not allow us to give even an outline of 


the method by which the result has been obtained 
(though there is nothing about it which could not be 


explained in a familiar way, if we had the space); but | These animals may be obtained by pressing out the | light” or any other kind of naphtha “oil.” 
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changes in the color of Sirius have been detected by the 
spectroscope, and have been proved beyond a doubt to 
be due to the fact that its distance from the earth was 
at the time increasing at the rate of about forty-one 
miles a second. This does not, however, give the exact 
The 
earth itself has a velocity of nineteen miles a second, 


rate at which the star is moving away from us. 


which at the time when these observations were made 
was in such a direction with reference to Sirius that 
we must cut the forty-one miles down to thirty. 
Again, our whole solar system is moving at the rate of 
four or five miles a second away from Sirius, reducing 
the thirty miles to about twenty-six. We have also to 
take into account the proper motion of the star, which 
proves that it is moving not directly but obliquely away 
from us. 
to the conclusion that the true velocity of Sirius is 


After making this final correction, we come 


twenty-four miles a second, if we adopt the smaller of 
the distances which different astronomers have assigned 
to the star. If we take the distance obtained by other 
calculations, the velocity will be forty miles a second. 
We can add but a word now concerning the other 
revelations of the spectroscope, of which we intended to 
give an account. The instrument has done much to 
give plausibility to the nebular hypothesis by proving 
that, while many of the nebulz are made up of multi- 
tudes of stars, so distant that their light blends in a 
mere luminous whiteness which cannot be resolved into 
separate points, there are many others which are nothing 
but enormous masses of luminous gas, in which we can 
detect hydrogen and nitrogen by their characteristic 
lines. It has also begun to tell us something of the 
nature of comets, the physical constitution of which has 
been as great a mystery to the astronomer as their 
sudden appearance in the heavens has been to the un- 
educated. The spectrum of a small comet, which was 
seen last year, was found to agree exactly with one of 
a series of spectra of carbon, obtained by Mr. Huggins, 
showing that the comet consisted of carbon in a state of 


vapor. 

Very recently the spectroscope has been applied to the 
examination of the spots on the sun, and of those sin- 
gular protuberances of various forms, and of a reddish 
light, which have been seen about the edge of the sun at 
the time of total eclipses. They are invisible at other 
times, on account of the imperfect transparency of our 
atmosphere; but their spectra can nevertheless be ob- 
tained and examined. We may expect that these and 
other investigations made with the aid of this wonderful 
instrument will ere long add largely to what we know 
about the sun. 


ANOTHER PARASITE IN THE PIG, 


The occasional presence of trichina in man and the 
pig is well known, but this community of parasitism is 
not confined to the trichina. 
of pig’s flesh and skin was sent to that most indefati- 


Not long ago a portion 


gable microscopist, Dr. J. H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, 
O., for examination under the supposition that it con- 
tained trichinze. It had small, hardened, whitish nodules 
buried in the substance of the skin and flesh. Dr. Salis- 
bury found that these masses were conglomerations or 
colonies of a parasite entirely distinct from the trichina, 
but well known as a human parasite which inhabits the 
sebaceous and hair follicles, particularly of the nose. It 
is called the steatozoon folliculorum, synonymes demodex 
folliculorum, entozoon folliculorum, simonia folliculorum. 


contents of one of the nasal follicles, especially when 
these appear enlarged, whitish, and exhibit a terminal 
black spot. Topping found a species of this parasite in 
the pustules of the skin of a dog affected with the 
“mange,” of which it appears to constitute the essen 0 
as Gruby found that a disease, similar if not identica} 
with the “mange,” was produced by inoculating tis 
dog with the human parasite. @ 

The discovery by Dr. Salisbury of the steatozoon fol 


culorum in the pig adds to our knowledge, and the quer 


may be raised whether man may not have derived t 
parasite from the pig. The fact of the very large nw 
ber found in the portion examined, compared with the 
fewness in man, seems to indicate a more favorable nid 
in the lower animal. The accompanying cut represen 
a female steatozoon, drawn from one of the origin 
specimens discovered by Dr. Salisbury. It is magnifi 


about five hundred diameters. 


The application of this is to have pork thoroughly | 
cooked, if you would avoid the parasites of the pig. A 
temperature of 212° Fahr. coagulates albumen. Whe 
this is done, the germ and protoplasm are destroyed. € 


“SUNLIGHT OIL” AND POTATOES. 

An enterprising quack out West has discovered a new 
use for potatoes. He employs them in the manufacture 
of anew “sunlight oil,” the formula for making which, 
and the “right to use,” he is busy in peddling to the 
good people of Columbus, Ill. One of the “victims” | 
sends us his ‘‘family right,”’ for which he paid two dol- 
lars. Wegive the recipe for the benefit of our numerous 


readers: 

“To make one gallon, take three quarts of naphtha, one | 
and one-half ounces alum, two ounces of cream of tar- 
tar, two ounces sal soda, one pint of potatoes cut fine, 
two tablespoonfuls of fine salt, two drachms gum cam. 
phor; mix and shake, and the ‘oil’ is ready to use i 
two hours.” 

We hardly know which to admire most, the cool impu- 
dence of ‘‘M. Wagner & Co.,”’ who sell the recipes, or 
the extreme simplicity of purchasers who buy them 
at two dollars each. Now we can save those desiring to 
purchase the formula for making ‘‘ sunlight oil” all this 


expense and trouble. Our formula is as follows: 


TO MAKE “‘SUNLIGHT OIL.” ( 

Take three quarts of naphtha, one quart of clean 
sand; mix, and the ‘‘oil”’ will be fit to use instantly. Ir 
sand cannot be procured, pebble-stones, or buckshot,! 
will answer just as well. ; 


These substances are as readily soluble in naphtha as 
potatoes, cream of tartar, alum, or sal soda, and will ren= 
der the naphtha just as “‘inexplosive”’ ; and they have the 
advantage of being capable of being used “over and over! 
again.” We most sincerely hope no reader of the Tour 
nal is deceived by the villains who are travelling over) 
the country selling “rights” to make and use “sun- 
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THE SUGAR INSECT. 
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In the essay, “ Chemistry of a Lump of Sugar,” in the 
May number of the Journal, some statements were made 
regarding certain disgusting insects common to raw or 
unrefined sugars, and the promise was made to present, 

from microscopic drawings, engravings of the acarus 
_ sacchari for the benefit of our readers. The promise is 


eemed in this number, and two large figures, the first 
presenting the under side and the second the upper side 
f the insect, are given. The cuts present them accu- 
tely, as magnified about two hundred diameters. They 

_ are not pleasant creatures to look at, and yet it must be 
remembered that nearly or quite all the impure or dark- 
brown sugars sold by grocers are crowded with them. 
‘Dr. Hassel, of London, examined seventy-two specimens 

_ of these sugars, and found the insects in sixty-nine of 
Son. He estimates that every pound of the cheap 
- Muscovado sugar contains no less than 40,000; and Dr. 
Barker states, as the result of his investigations, that 
“Bome specimens contain 268,000 in the pound. They are 
found in the brown and white Hayana sugars, so largely 
sold and used in every town in the United States, and in 
some qualities they are very numerous, In wet sugars, 
containing much molasses, they are often present. 
They cannot exist in refined sugars, as they feed upon 
Ririgen jus impurities not present in those kinds. 
consumption of sugar containing these insects must 
prove detrimental to health, and therefore the refined 


sugars should be substituted for the unrefined in families 


r 


INTESTINAL WORMS, 


We are pleased to notice that the views first presented 
through the Journal, regarding the place of deposit 
of the ova of Oxyuris vermicularis in the alimentary 
canal, have received the sanction of so distinguished an 
observer and physician as Prof. Zenker, of Erlangen. 
He was the first to observe and recognize trichina dis- 
ease in the living subject, and may be regarded as the 
highest living authority upon all matters pertaining to 
parasitic animals in man. In his recent report to the 
Congress of German Naturalists and Physicians, he 
states that “the ova of pin-worms are only set free in 
the rectum, near the anus, or after the worms have been 
discharged from the bowels.’’ Any physician can verify 
this by taking a piece of sill or linen, and passing it 
across the external orifice of a child suffering from pin- 
worms, and examining the surface of the cloth with a 
Hundreds of the 
minute white ova can be seen by the most inexperienced 


lens of thirty or forty diameters. 


observer. As regards the use of lard or other fats as a 
remedy, externally applied, we can only say that its 
entire success is vouched for in numerous cases by 
physicians and others, and it is worthy of fair, extended 
trial. The parasite is exceedingly common, and very 
troublesome and vexatious; and, if the value of so sim- 
ple and cheap aremedy is fully established, it will indeed 
prove a boon to thousands of suffering children and 
adults. 


thorough, and the surfaces of the spinchter muscle fully 


It is probable that the application should be 


anointed. 


YSr The Manufacturer and Builder, published by 
Messrs. Western & Co., N. Y., one of our most interest- 
ing, substantial and valued exchanges, contained in the 
June number a prominent paragraph, which, as it re- 
lates to statements made in the Journal, we copy, and 
append to it some comments: 


“A PooR PROSPECT FOR THE YEAR 1900. 


“The Boston Journal of Chemistry lately gave us a 
glowing account of the wonders which were to be 
brought to light ere the year 1900 shall appear as the 
date of our letters and periodicals. All our old systems 
of lighting, heating, and producing power are to be 
modified, or superseded by different and far superior 
methods. And yet, in a recent number, the editor 
gravely tells us that ‘there is not, nor can there be, any 
oil or liquid substance devised, suited to household 
illumination, which is cheaper, safer or better than well- 
manufactured kerosene of legal standard.’ The italics 
are his own.” 

Well, what of it? The statements are perfectly cor- 
rect and consistent. Is it probable or possible that in 
the future we shall discover or devise any oils or liquid 
substances suited to household illumination cheaper or 
better than the products of distilled petroleum? We 
think not. Petroleum is a rich hydro-carbon liquid, a 
product of nature, stored up in the earth in such vast 
quantities that, when a way of escape is provided 
through artificial openings, all our energies are taxed to 
secure it. Certainly, nothing of the kind—that is, no oils 
or liquid substances from which light can be obtained — 
will ever be supplied to us at less cost, or which can 
prove safer or better. This being true, it does not follow 
that no improvements will be made in light-producing 
materials or agencies in other directions. We certainly 
have good grounds for believing that, within the next 
thirty years, methods of artificial Hlumination will be 
discovered so good and cheap that even the petroleum 
products will fall into disuse. The gaseous bodies and 
electrical forces offer promising fields for research, and 
so we conclude that the “prospect for the year 1900” is 
not very “‘poor”’ after all, 


SOMETHING NEW. ne i 

The cuts with which we illustrate the articles on the 
sugar insect, and the new insect found in pork, are 
stereotyped from regular castings made by the Metallic 
It is the 
first time any journal has ever heen illustrated by cuts 


Compression Casting Company of this city. 
cast from metal after the new method. Upon examina- 
tion it will be seen that all the fine lines are brought out 
with much distinctness, and the cuts are as clear as are 
By this method the 
most beautiful and perfect castings are rapidly made, 


afforded by the electrotype process. 


and the new art promises to be of the greatest utility. 
The two principal points of interest in the invention are 
the use of fine potters’ elay instead of sand for the mould, 
and the injection of the molten metal at the bottom 
under great pressure by a piston moving in a cylinder. 
The progress of art and invention was never greater 
than at the present time, and every month almost we 
are astonished and delighted with new discoveries 
brought to our notice. 
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GH One of our advertising patrons writes as follows: 
“T am well satisfied with the advertisement in the 
Journal. It has evidently gone into every nook and cor- 
ner of our country, as we have letters of inquiry from all 
sections. The advertisement of our Medical College has 
certainly reached more physicians than it could through 
No doubt of this. Every number 
of the Journal is read by more than ten thousand M. D.’s 


who are regular subscribers, residing in every State and 


any other channel.” 


territory of the Union, from ‘‘Maine to Georgia,’ and 
from Alaska to Texas. They, however, constitute only 
one class of our numerous family of readers, 
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{Sr When a subscriber to the Journal sits down to 
write a letter to the editor making numerous inquiries, 
and soliciting some service which it would require time 
and thought to render, he must remember that he is not 
alone in the work. At the same time, ten, twenty, 
thirty, perhaps fifty, other subscribers in the North, 
South, East and West, are also writing letters of a like 
nature, and these communica tions will reach us in the 


same mail. However much we may desire to oblige 


our correspondents and friends, it will be seen at 
once that it is impossible to respond to all, or even one- 
hulf, of the letters of inquiry. We have no objection to 
receiving and examining*these letters, so far as time will 
permit; but our friends must not regard us as wanting 
in courtesy if no response is made. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


Srectrum ANALYysIs: Six Lectures delivered in 1868 before the 
Society of Apothecaries, of London. By Henry E. Roscoz, 
B. A. F. R. 8. London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 

This book, sent to us by the eminent book-publishing 
house, Macmillan & Co., London, is not only a beautiful 
specimen of English typography, but of the chromo- 
lithographic art also, The spectra of the metals of the 
alkalies and alkaline earths presented, as made from the 
drawings of Bunsen and Kirchhoff, are wonderful ex- 
amples of chromo coloring, and are as accurate as they 
are beautiful. Prof. Roscoe, in the treatise, has endeay- 
ored to present elementary principles, and at the 
same time afford a complete view of the science of 
spectrum analysis. Of course, a science in such a 
rapid state of growth can only be kept up with by a 
careful reading of the foreign and domestic scientific 
journals, as they appear from month to month: but in 
this work the general reader will find everything essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of the subject; and he will 
find exact copies of Kirchhoff’s, Angostrom’s, and Hug- 
gins’s maps, together with the tables of the positions of 
the dark solar metallic lines, which are of the highest 
interest. Our readers, who do not care to make extended 
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study of this new and wonderful science, will find in the 

articles now. appearing in the Journal all the prominent 

facts and results attained up to the present time, pre- 
sented in a plain and familiar manner. 

HANDBOOK oF NATURAL PuHrLosorny, for School and Home 
Use. By W. J. Roure and J. A. Ginuerr, Cambridge. 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Boston. 1869. 

Messrs. Rolfe and Gillett have done a good service to 
the youth of our country by placing in their hands trea- 
tises upon the natural sciences so clear, accurate and 
attractive as this ‘‘Handbook,’”’ and the others which 
constitute the ‘‘ Cambridge course” of studies upon the 
sciences. This series of books is admirable, both in matter 
and illustration, Whilst careful, in example and state- 
ment, to maintain the true dignity of science, they have 
succeeded in throwing around philosophical subjects a 
charming simplicity and attractiveness; and the lan- 
guage employed is chaste, accurate, comprehensive. The 
Handbook of Natural Philosophy is well adapted to 
household reading, and the experiments are easily per- 
formed and understood. The publication of such trea- 
tises leaves but little to be desired in the way of text- 
books for schools, or books for family reading, upon the 
natural and physical sciences, 

HAuw’s ALPHABET OF GEOLOGY; OR, Frrst LESSONS IN 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. By 8. RK. HAxt, LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1868. 

This little work is, in some respects, to be commended. 
It affords to the general reader a summary of the princi- 
pal facts connected with geological science, and it has 
the merit of succinctness and plainness of statement. 
We do not altogether like the plan or arrangement of 
topics, and fear the book is not sufficiently attractive, or 
that it will not infuse into the reader a sufficient amount 
of enthusiasm to lead to attentive study. It affords evi- 
dence also that the writer is not a practical geologist, but 
an amateur who has read some popular works upon geol- 
ogy, and has attempted to compile a book upon the basis 
of that kind of reading. There are too many works of 
the kind printed in this prolific book-making age. 
WATCH-REPAIRER’S HANDBOOK; being a Complete Guide to 

Young Beginners in Watch-repairing, ete. By F. KEmLo, 

Watchmaker. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1869, 

A beautiful and interesting little book, which must be 
of special service to all interested in watch making and 
repairing. It presents a history of watch-making, both 
in Europe and this country, and gives directions how to 
select and keep in order timekeepers, The elegance of 
typography, and the beauty and clearness of the illus- 
trations found in this book, reflect great credit upon the 
publishers, 
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A NEW METALLIC SUTURE. 
BY EPHRAIM CUTTER, M. D., BOSTON, 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : 

Instead of threads of linen, cotton and silk, the surgeon 
prefers those of gold, silver, copper, or iron, because the 
former act like setons, and become centres of purulent 
irritation, A metallic suture absorbs nothing, and is 
borne well by the most sensitive and delicate tissues, An 
objection to metallic sutures arises from the fact that 
they are difficult to introduce. If an ordinary needle is 
employed, there is an unpleasant hitch at the eye caused 
by the loop which is formed by the bend of the wire. 
Three elements form this loop: First, the wire; second, 
the end of the needle beyond the eye, and between the 
two parts of the suture; third, the wire again. The 
same elements are present in the iron metallic suture, 
but the soft, yielding nature of the silk, cotton, or linen 
allows of an easy compression of the loop, so that the 
hitch is practically avoided. Not so in the metallic 
suture. Its unyielding nature allows of no such com- 
pression: hence it must be forced through, tearing its 
way, and making a hole much larger than is necessary. 
Hitherto this difficulty has been met by making the 
uecedle so large that the loop would be embraced in 
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grooves in the needle, as in Lister, of Glasgow. Another 
way is to have a hollow cannular needle pointed, the 
suture lying within the hollow. The difficulty with these 
methods is that the needle is too large. The ideal, then, 
is to make an orifice of insertion of the same size of the 
suture. The diameter of the insertion wound being thus 
accurately filled by the suture, the parts can be approxi- 
mated with the greatest precision. To carry out this 
idea it would only be necessary to sharpen the end of the 
suture arsl introduce it. But this is impossible from the 
necessary flexibility of the material. 

It occurred to the writer to solder the needle directly to 
the wire. The needle used is the ordinary three-sided 
one, aud its diameter bears a close relation to the diam- 


eter of the suture. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, BOSTON 


Tt was found difficult to make them, but the instru- 
ment makers whose name is on the cut have surmounted 
the obstacles, and furnish an article of superior work. 
Silver is the best material for ordinary use. They are 
made of all sizes, from the large copper sutures for au- 
topsies down. The writer can speak from experience of 
the satisfactory use of these sutures, which have no 
hitch. He is permitted to refer to Dr. L. Elsburg, the 
eminent laryngoscopist, of New York, ‘and Dr. J. Solis 
Cohen, his worthy confrére, of Philadelphia, for commen- 
dation of their use and efficiency. 

MAY, 1869, 


DIPHTHERIA AND ITS RELATIONS TO MEMBRANOUS 
CROUP, 

At a recent meeting of the Essex North Medical 
Society of Massachusetts, Dr. John Crowell read a 
paper upon the above subject, of which a brief abstract 
is presented below : 

In its pathology, diagnosis and principles of treat- 
ment, diphtheria may be ranked among the modern 
diseases, Yet, from the writings of old physicians, we 
are certain that it existed and prevailed extensively at 
different times in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. It 
broke out in epidemic form in France in 1818, and was 
described by Butormeou under the name of diphthérin, 
in Mémoires communicated to the ‘Académie Royal 
de Médicin,” in 1821, About the same time also, some 
cases seem to have occurred in Scotland, and a few in 
England and in this country. But only slight attention 
was given to the subject until the outbreak of the epi- 
demic at Boulogne, in January, 1855. 

In England, the first epidemic cases were minutely 
observed in the year 1856, and the attention of the pro- 
fession was directed to the disease in this country at 
about the same date. 

We speak of the disease in its distinctive and positive 
character, as it invades the soft parts of the throat with 
the peculiar grayish-white, leathery exudation, invading 
the system with its poisonous influence. No portion of 
the mucous surfaces is exempt from the exudation. It 
may be formed on abraded cutaneous surfaces, on the 
conjunctiva, on the vaginal mucous coat, or the lining 
membrane of the rectum. Under the microscope, the 
diphtheritic exudations will be found to consist of mole- 
cular particles, epithelium, pus cells and blood cor- 
puscles. Vibrille are but rarely seen. The otdium 
albicans may occasionally be detected, but the oceur- 
rence of this fungus is only exceptional, and when the 
membrane has begun to undergo an acid putrefaction. 

The most insidious phase assumed by the disease is 
when the air-passages directly communicating with the 
lungs become involved, producing the physical signs 
peculiar to laryngitis, bronchitis, congestion and mem- 
branous croup. 

Dr. C. cited five cases that had come under his observa- 
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tion where the local signs of diphtheria had disappeared, 
and the patients were apparently convalescent, when all 
the physical signs of membranous croup suddenly super- 
vened, resulting in death from asphyxia in each case. 

The general principles of treatment were then dis- | 
cussed, reference being made to the plan adopted by Dr. 
Cox, of Ohio, during the prevalence of the disease in © 
epidemic form in several sections of that State, a few 
years since. This sustaining treatment is now generally 
adopted by the profession. ; Zf 

When the exudation invades the larynx, producing 
the croupy complication, the treatment indicated is 
similar to that adopted in membranous croup. Th 
authority of Dr. George Buchanan, of the Royal In: 
firmary, Glasgow, was cited in favor of tracheotomy i 
all cases where it would be justifiable in membranou 
croup. Dr. B. has sayed about one-third of the case; 
operated on in this form of the disease. 

Dr. Bennett, in his valuable “Clinical Practice,’ 
strongly advises the adoption of the method of Dr, 
Horace Green, of New York, of applying topical rem. 
edies directly to the fauces, larynx and trachea. Dr, Ey 
Nutson, of Glasgow, and Dr. Bennett, have both em-— 
ployed this method with good results. ‘ 

Strong solutions of argent. nit. are used, as these act 
chemically on the mucous, pus, or other albuminous | 
fluids they come in contact with, throw down a copious — 
white precipitate in the form of a molecular membrane, 
which defends for the time the tender mucous surface or 
irritated ulcer, and leaves the passage free for the act of 
respiration. i) 

The conclusions deduced from this argument were, — 

1st. ‘That the diphtheritic exudation, invading the 


larynx and trachea, produces physical results similar to 
those of membranous croup.” 

2d. “‘ That practically there is no essential difference 
in the pathology of the two diseases.” 

3d. ‘‘ The principles of treatment in both conditions 
are identical in their practical application.” 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper, the opinion of Dr. J. R. Nichols was called for in 
regard to the relative chemical analysis of the mem- 
branes formed by the two conditions of disease. Dr, a 
N. remarked that he was not prepared to give an accu- { 
rate analysis of the diphtheritic exudation, but he felt | 
convinced that it was wholly unlike that of mem- 
branous ecroup,—the former being albuminous, and | 
subject to speedy decomposition; while the latter was | 
fibrinous and more tenacious, and unyielding to the in- + 
flammatory action. He did not like the term “ diph- 
theritic croup,’”’ as diphtheria and croup were entirely 
distinct diseases, the former to be classed as zymotie in 
its nature, the latter not. 

Dr. Garland contended that the physical signs in the 4 
croup complication of diphtheria were unlike those of 
true croup; that the patient died of exhaustion rather _ 
than by asphyxia. According to his observation, the 
croupy signs in diphtheria ceased before death, whereas — 
in true croup they continue to the last. Croup is a dis- | 
ease peculiar to childhood; diphtheria, in all its phases, — 
attacks all ages. Diphtheria is confined more especially — 
to the poor and destitute, and dependent upon local 
causes; croup attacks families in the most favored locali- | 
ties, and seems to have no relation to local causes. Dr, — 
Howe was of the opinion that the croup, in diphtheria, 
was simply accidental, and had no pathological relation — 
to the disease. 

Dr. Drinkwater contended that whatever produced the 
physical phenomena of croup might properly be called 
croup. He would call the croup of diphtheria membra- — 
nous croup, although the chemical structure of the two 
membranes might be unlike. 

This view was favored by Drs. Flint and Johnson. 

The discussion was continued to some length, and the — 
facts adduced in illustration of the positions were in- — 
teresting and instructive. ys 
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TREATMENT OF LEAD-Porsontna. — Dr. William 
Frank-Smith states (Lancet) that, in lead-poisoning, the 
treatment by iodide of potassium has been less effiea- 
cious in his practice than that by sulphuric acid and the 
sulphates. The formula used by him, which acts, he — 
says, ‘with remarkable celerity and certainty,” is as — 
follows: Sulphate of quinine, sulphate of iron, of each — 
one grain; strychnia, one thirty-sixth of a grain; dilute 
sulphuric acid, five minims; sulphate of magnesia, one 
drachm; water, one ounce: three times a day. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR DOVER'S POWDER. 


A correspondent of the Medical and Surgical Reporter 
remarks as follows of a valuable diaphoretic powder: 


The late Dr. Brinsmade, of this city, a short time 
before his death, substituted sugar for liquorice-root in 
preparing Tully’s powder, very much to his satisfaction, 
and in his modest way mentioned the fact to a very few 
of his most intimate friends, from whom it gradually 
spread. All once using this form continued to do so. 
The addition of sugar renders this powder readily mis- 
cible in water, and the most convenient form for ad- 
ministering small doses of morphia, especially to children 
and persons of delicate stomachs, within my knowledge. 
As Dr. Tully’s name has become inseparably associated 
with his modification of Dover’s powder, I have ventured 
- to send the annexed formula, and call it 


DR. BRINSMADE’S DIAPHORETIC POWDER. 


R. Morphie sulph. 3j. 
Camphor, 

Crete prep. 

Saccharum, 
Misce (intimately). 
Of this, ten grains contain very nearly one-sixth of a 
grain of morphia; and any person who tries that quan- 
tity in a teaspoonful of cold water will at once realize 


its eligibility over any other anodyne powder. 
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Mitx For Inrants.—There can be no doubt that it 
was intended that every infant should have the milk of 
its own mother to nourish it; but sometimes this cannot 
be had, and then we are compelled to use another kind. 
Whenever infants are fed with milk, it should always be 
of the purest kind, and drawn each morning and evening 
| from the cow. When this can be had, it should not be 
given until it is made more like human milk, by adding 
| alittle loaf sugar to it, and about one-third or one-fourth 
| ofwater. The water should be hot, and the sugar dis- 

solved in it; then slowly pour it into the milk, and allow 
| ittosimmer just a little over the fire. If you scorch it 
| in the least, throw it out, 

_ -Thisisthe way you do in the morning with the fresh 
_ milk, whichis to last until evening; and at night you 
must do so again with the evening’s milk, which is to 
last until morning. A very good vessel to keep the pre- 
{ “pared milk in is a stone bottle, such as mead has come 
| in, which should be put into the best order with soap and 
| plenty of hot water. Itis better than atin can, and 
| costs but a few pennies. 
If you do not know that the cow’s milk is of full 
' strength —and you will find very little that is, in a 
| large city like this —it may be betterif you add no 
| water at all, or, at least, no more than enough to dissolve 
| the sugar. 


_ What is better than the ordinary milk, such as we get. 


in the stores or out of wagons, is the milk of the com- 
mon goat, which can always be had, fresh, in this part 
of the city (the south-western), all the year round, 
every night and morning, with but little trouble and at 
small expense. Not only hasit these advantages, but it 
resembles human milk more than does that of the cow, 
- 80 much so, that it requires no sugar and but little 
"water. Many physicians, who have seen both kinds used, 
have learned to prefer the milk of the goat to that of the 
cow. When brought home fresh in the morning or even- 
} ng, it should be heated to a gentle simmer, cooled and 
a put away into the stone bottle, closely corked with 
‘ anice, clean cork, and kept in a cool, dark cellar. 
When an infant is to be fed, do it in this way: have a 
up and spoon, which should never be used for any 
other purpose whatever; scald them in hot water, and 
‘then pour into the cup as much of the prepared milk as 
you think the infant should use at once. If it usesa 
bottle instead of a cup, you should be very careful that it 
has been thoroughly cleansed and scalded, especially 
about the neck and nipple. After the wants of the child 
haye been satisfied, what is left in the cup or bottle 
should be thrown out, especially during the hot weather, 
and milk fresh from the stone vessel used the next time. 
The bottle, or cup and spoon, should now be washed in 
_ then scalded and allowed to stand awhile in 
sun. If the infant soon needs more food, have 
‘another cup and spoon which can be used, and, after they 
re used, go through the same trouble again with them 
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this care, the infan may become ill, and you will haye a 
great deal more of a different kind of trouble, and run 
the risk of losing the little one besides, 

Tf possible, get the milk fresh every morning and even- 
ing; and this can be done if you use that of the goat. If 
at any time you find that the ‘‘child’s stomach turns,’”’ 
as the saying is, after taking the milk, you may be quite 
sure that the trouble is want of neatness, which “ turned ” 
the milk a little before the child swallowed it. <A tri- 
fling thing about the milk, which the mother’s sight or 
taste cannot detect, may not only make the infant sick, 
but disturb its health for several days. If the vomiting 
continues, take a tablespoonful of lime-water and add it 
to a tablespoonful of cold water, and give it to the infant 
as a drink, between the times of nursing. If the vomit- 
ing still continues, take the child to some physician, and 
ask him where the trouble is. 


Dr. W. K. Bowling, of the Washville Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery, is one of the few ‘‘ jolly writers” 
on the solemn subjects of ‘‘ physicians’ fees,” ‘‘ ingrat- 
itude of patients,’ ‘‘delinquent patrons, etc.,” and 
draws “fun” from all such topics, as the bee sucks 
honey from the freshest clover-blossoms. Read the 
following description of his method of ‘‘ charging ”’ his 
patients: 


“Do you charge anything for this?’ said a substan- 
tial countryman, eyeing the hieroglyphics upon a pre- 
scription paper we had handed him after we had 
thumped every rib in his body and every vertebra in his 
backbone, placed the bulb of a thermometer under his 
tongue and made a note of its revelation, and, with 
equal care and accuracy, secured the temperature of 
both axille; had placed a drop of his blood under a 
microscope of three hundred dollars’ power, and written 
down what it said, besides with gaslight, bull’s-eye and 
laryngoscope illuminating his ‘interior basin’ down to 
his umbilicus; while all the time our steam atomizer was 
‘going it’ at a white-heat, its alcohol under a consum- 
ing fire, and the inevitable and everlasting carbolic acid 
going to waste, hissing, sighing and singing, and calling 
to mind the oft-repeated order of poor Barnaby Rudge’s 
raven of ‘Jenny put the kettle on, we'll all drink tea,’ 
and all as if the unconscious machine was rejoicing in 
anticipation of a victim. 

““ Charge?’ we echoed interrogatively. ‘No, sir, oh, 
no!’ And we said it in a voice softened and modu- 
lated to the very sweetness of melody. (We had ac- 
quired the trick at an old-field la, me, fa, sol singing- 
school when aboy.) ‘Charge?’ we repeated with an 
intonation as dulcet as the musical fall of a dewdrop 
from the willow into a silver basin, in the atmosphere of 
a Hannah Morean moon whose light could be sliced by 
a golden knife. ‘No, sir. We formerly did so; but the 
expense of book-keeping, and the added per cent upon 
those who paid to secure us against losses from those who 
didn’t, made the charging system (excuse us a moment 
till we extinguish this lamp),—made the charging system 
a punishment.to the honorable and a blessing to rogues, 
thus reversing a law of Heaven. No good man could be 
guilty of so revolting a sin after it was pointed out to 
him, and of course we quit charging. For our expendi- 
ture of skill upon your case this morning, you only have 
to pay me ten dollars, which, under the abrogated and 
consequently obsolete rule of charging, would have been 
twenty. So you see, my dear sir, that you save ten dol- 
lars by this new system of charging nothing, and taking 
pay as we go. As he handed us the X, he said he had 
no doubt that the new rule was the best for all parties. 
‘Except the rogues,’ said we. ‘In course,’ he as- 
sented, ‘except the rogues,’ ” 
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A New Source or LEAp-Porsontne. — Our attention 
has been called by Mr. Corner, of Poplar, to some cases 
of leatl-poisoning that have recently occurred at newly- 
fitted public houses in this district, and that have been 
traced to morning draughts of the beer that had been 
standing all night in the leaden pipes of the beer-engines. 
Tt is also said that experienced publicans, instead of 
serving this poisoned beer to their customers, draw it off 
and return it the brewers, who make them an allowance 
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A CURE FOR HEADACHE, 
BY GEORGE KENNION, M. D., F. B.C. P., HARROGATE. 


The remedy, as T have already observed, is simple; it 
is the bisulphide of carbon in solution. Its mode of ap- 
plication is no less simple. A small quantity of the 
solution (about two drachms) is poured upon cotton 
wool, with which a small, wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered 
bottle is half filled. This, of course, absorbs the fluid; 
and, when the remedy has to be used, the mouth of the 
bottle is to be applied closely (so that none of the vola- 
tile vapor may escape) to the temple, or behind the ear, 
or as near as possible to the seat of pain; and so held 
for from three to five or six minutes. After it has been 
applied for a minute or two, a sensation is felt as if 
several leeches were biting the part; and, after the lapse 
of two, three, or four minutes more, the smarting and 
pain become rather severe, but subside almost immedi- 
ately after the removal of the bottle. It is very seldom 
that any redness of the skin is produced. The effect of 
this application, as I have said, is generally immediate. 
It may be applied, if necessary, three or four times in 
the day. 

The class of headaches in which this remedy is chiefly 
useful is that which may be grouped under the wide 
term of ‘‘neryous.”” Thus neuralgic headache, periodic 
headathe, hysterical headache, and even many kinds of 
dyspeptic headache, are almost invariably relieved by it; 
and, although the relief of a symptom is a very different 
affair, of course, from the removal of its cause, yet no 
one who has witnessed (and who of us has not seen?) the 
agony and distress occasioned by severe and repeated 
headache but must rejoice in having the power of 
affording relief in so prompt and simple a manner. — 
British Med. Journal. 
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Carporic Aci, — Crystallized carbolic acid becomes 
liquid in warm weather, and solidifies again as winter 
approaches. The best acid assumes a pinkish hue 
(which is due to the action of light) by long keeping, but 
this in no respects renders its use inadmissible for the 
nicest purpose. We have had thousands of pounds, 
which as it flowed from the retorts and crystallized was 
white and beautiful as the freshest snow, change in the 
course of twenty-four hours so as to have some color. 
No specimen from the best European makers, that we 
have seen, is free from this liability. Redistillation, a 
dozen times repeated, does not always suffice to maintain 
it in a colorless condition for many months. 
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Sunstroxe. — Sunstroke, like hydrophobia, is always a 
doubtful subject as to what it really is, and how caused. 
The forms of medical treatment in the case of sunstroke 
are as varied as the theories advanced of the character 
of the malady, 

Tn England, such cases are considered as arising from 
direct over-heating of the blood, and treated accordingly. 
At home some doctors consider it a poisoning of the 
blood, and follow a treatment analogous to that in snake- 
poisoning. Indian doctors believe that sunstroke is 
occasioned by the direct action of the sun’s rays upon 
the hair, or perhaps upon the medulla oblongata. But 
how is this effect caused? What rays of the sun thus 
affect? It cannot be the illuminating rays, nor can it 
be the heat; for firemen, puddlers, glass-blowers, etc., 
endure much greater heat, and at still greater disadvan- 
tage, But in the solar rays we havesthe ‘‘actinic” or 
chemical rays, and it is the actinic which acts most 
powerfully on organic nature; and the actinic rays are 
surpassingly energetic in the tropics. — Engineering and 
Mining Journal, 

(ee 

Dr. A. P. Dutcher recommends, in the Cincinnati 
Medical Repository, for spinal irritation, the application 
of a succession of small blisters to the spine, and the fol- 
lowing prescription: 


eemixts cannabis andicwir are eens) sie) cnet cis sus 3 88 
Quiniw valerian, ; 
We tmoutellarin aed. Gaevle kelisine. p(s \\anatrel sem GAkLoed 
M.—Thirty pills. S.— One pill every five minutes. 
ee 


Surruire or Sopa mv Caronico Cyrstitis.— Mr. L. 
Willcox, late house-surgeon of King’s College Hospital, 
recommends the use of sulphite in those cases of chronic 
cystitis where the urine decomposes before it is elimi- 
nated. He finds that by the employment of sulphite of 
soda all the putridity disappears, and the urine becomes 
oes and colorless. — The Practitioner, and Canada Med. 

our. 


Dr. Taylor, in the British Medical Journal, urges the 
employment of iron in the form of ammonio-chloride, 
and not in the form of the muriated tincture, in dropsy. 
The ordinary dose of the perchloride is to be added to 
a drachm of the liquor ammonia acetatis, this being 
previously acidulated by a few drops of acetic acid. 
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A citizen in Brunswick, Me., who earns his living 
working by the day, has paid for morphia, for the use of 
his wife, nearly thirteen hundred dollars during the 
past fourteen years. The woman declares that she can- 
not live without this stimulus, and her husband once 


—ifyou call it trouble. If you do not give everything | for it, What becomes of it then? — Lancet. walked twenty-four miles to get her usual supply. 
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CINCHO-QUININE. 


Cincho-quinine results from a series of experiments upon the 
cinchona barks, undertaken in our laboratory with the view of 
presenting the medicinal alkaloidat principles in an equally 
efficient but pleasanter and cheaper form than sulphate of qui- 
nine. his desirable end has been accomplished. It is manufac- 
tured from a mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and 
Calisaya, or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no sub- 
stance or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
enters into its composition, The crystallizable, alkaloidal prin- 
ciples of these barks, upon which their therapeutic influence 
depends, disassociated from mineral acids, constitute cincho- 
quinine. 

It presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark in their 
most pleasant, direct and natural form, and is adapted to replace 
sulphate of quinine, and is preferable to that salt from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Ist. It exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate of qui- 
nine, in the same doses, without oppressing the stomach or cre- 
ating nausea. It does not produce cerebral distress, as sulphate 
of quinine is apt to do; and, in the large number of cases in 
which it has been tried, it has been found to produce much less 
constitutional disturbance. 

2d. It has the great advantage of being nearly tasteless. The 
bitter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the most sensitive, 
delicate woman or child. 

3d. Itis less costly than sulphate of quinine. Like the sul- 
phate of quinine, the price will fluctuate with the rise and fall 
of barks, but we shall supply it at all times at less than the low- 
est market price of that salt. 

Cincho-quinine we present in the form of snow-white erystal- 
line flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, and perfectly 
soluble in weak acidulated water. It is placed in vials holding 
each one ounce, of the same size and form of those holding sul- 
phate of quinine. No directions for its employment are needed, 
as it may be used in the same quantities and forms and for 
the same affections as sulphate of quibine, so fully understood 
by every physician. 

Any physician in the United States, by enclosing four three- 
cent stamps to our address, will receive by return post a speci- 
men of cincho-quinine sufficient for satisfactory trial. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


Sulphate of Morphia. 


We are prepared to supply 


Sulphate of Morphiaof our brand 
in its purest form, put up in § 02. vials, 8 in a box, in any quan- 
uty that may be desired, Also all the other alkaloidal and acid 
principles of opium. 

Sulphate of Morphia, 


aMuriate of A. Acetate of Morphia, 


Valerianate of 
Bimeconate of * Codeia. 
Pure Alkaloid, 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & co., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. Lincoun & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston, 


DEPOT IN NEW YORK, 71 WILLIAM STREET, . .. . 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, Agents, . 


JAMES R, NICHOLS. 
CHARLES E, BILLINGS, 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


For the convenience of small dealers, we present below 


PRICE-CURRENT. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals, 


No. 150 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


[LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 1857,] 


JULY |, 1869. 


prices of our chemical products, 


in small quan- 


tities, such as are often wanted. For prices in packages, or in large 
quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 


PRICES OF VIALS AND BOTTLES. —g.s.y., means glass-stoppered vial, the price of which is 10 
corked vial, 6 cents, more or less; c.b., corked bottle, 12 
less. The cost of the bottles and vials as given is to be 


goods, remember to include price of package as per list below. 


Acid, Acetic .... 5lb. bot. 25 lb. $0.30 
“ 


“ 


glacial, . . .g.8.v-7 Oz. 
Benzoic . . . . « (/b.5.25) oz. 
Carbolic, Crystals, C.P. v.80z. 
sé ‘$ C.P. bot.201b. 
Sol. extra c.b.8 lb. 
** Com. demi., extra, gal. 
Chromic, 1 02. vials, g.8.b.70z. 
Citric. 6. 0). «2. « C:b.12, 
Gallicapsmerenet sis eter ctens 
“ ajadle) os wie Jn CV. b1O%s 
Hydrosulphurie . .¢.b.11 1b. 
Hypophosphorus . . c.v.4 02. 
Lactic, dilut. .. .g.s.v.So0z. 
ee concent. . . g.8.v.8 Oz. 
Nitrate Mercury . g.s.v.10 oz, 
Phenic, Crystals . . . v.8 oz. 
Phosphoric, 50 p.c. ¢.s.b. 9 lb. 
“ 25 p.c. anhyd.c.b.9 Ib. 
Prussic. . U.S. P. gs.v.7 oz, 
Pyrogallic ... . .¢.v.5.0z. 
Sulphurous, solu. .c¢.b.11 Ib. 
Acid, Valerianic, . . . . g.8.v.7 0z. 
Ammonia, Spirits, . . 5 lb. ¢.b.25 Ib. 
se Aromatic, 5 lb. 25 Ib. 
Borate, ... . .¢.v.40Z. 
Hydrosulphide (Hydro- 
sulphuret) g.s.b.20 Ib. 


“c 
ac 
“ce 
a 
“ 
its 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“a 
“c 
“ 
oe 
“ 
ae 
“cc 
“cc 
“cc 
“ 
“ 


o 


Bs Hypophos. s ee 
c.s.v.4 oz. 


Iron Alum. . .c¢.v.4 oz. 
Ammonia, Nit. pure, C. P. bulk, Ib. 
« Valerianate, crys. g.s.v. 7 oz. 
Ammonium, Bromide (c.b.8 lb. 2.92) 
v.4 02. 
a TOGIGG,.. 6 « «+ Vel OSs 
Amyl, Acetate of Oxide, . g.s.b.20 Ib. 
Antimony, Sol. Chloride, ¢.s.b.11 Ib. 
Arsenic, Donovan’s Sol. e.s.b.10 Ib. 
ss Fowler’s Sol. .¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 
“ Todide . 1 oz. vials, g.s.v.7 oz. 
Atropia, in § 0z. vials, . . } oz. ea. 
** Solution, Fleming’s, 4 0z. v 
Bisrnuth, Citrate (Salt), . c.s.v.40z. 
Elix. Cal. & Iron (doz. 10) Ib. 
Liquid (Ammon.), ¢.s.b.111b. 
Tannate,. . .. .¢.8.v.4 0z. 
Black Drop, «.¢-< s « + « «¢b,10 Ib, 
Caffeine, § 0z. vials, . . .}0z. each 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., ¢.8.b. 10 lb. 
Cantharidal Rubefacient,. .. . oz. 
- Vesicant, . .  . «O02. 
Collodion; }.<3 + <'0z. 
Cerium, Oxalate, 1 0z. vials, c.v. 40z. 
Chlorine Water. ... » .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Chloroform, C. P.. . . . g.8.b.13 Ih. 
Cinchona, Sulph., in oz. vials. v.5 oz. 
Codeine, 3 oz. vials. . ... .}0z. 
Cod:Liver Ol), . Seuslien cts os ener dogs 
Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda combined, doz. 
Collodion, Surg.. 5 « 0 e's <'AOz 
Be Cs - - - b.10 Ib. 
orsin's « 5 C02. 
« « ¢ « ¢.b.101b, 
Creosote. . . «++. » .g.8.v.l4 lb. 
Dover’s Powder ..... .c.b.9 lb. 
Egg Preservative (Judd’s) . . . doz. 
Elixir Calisaya. . . ... +. «doz. 
& “a 3 Gal. Demi. free 
Strych.. . . lb. 
& Quin... . Ib. 
& Soda, . . . 1b: 
Rhei & Magnesia. ...... 
«Pep. Strych. & Bismuth, . . 1b, 
Ether, Acetic ..... .~ -¢.b.10 1b. 
Butyric, conct. .« . .¢.b.10 1b. 
Chloric. . . .... ¢.b.10 Ib, 
“ _conet. C. P. . ¢.b.10 1b, 
‘* Bpirits Nitros,O. P. . ¢.b.10 Ib. 
Ether, Spirits Nitros, FFFF, c.b.10 1b. 
Ether, Sulphuric, fort., ext., ¢.b.10 Ib. 
Extract Cannabis Indica. true, 7 oz. 
sé Nux Vomica. . in jars, 7 oz, 
Extract ofFlesh......2s 2 oz. 
Ferrated Tincture Bark. . .b.12 Ib. 
Fusel Oil, purified. . . . .¢.b.11 tb. 
Glycerine, chem, pure, extra, includ- 
ing white gl. bottle and carton, 


“ 


vuelve 


Collodion, Surgical 
“ce ‘ 


Elixir Cinch. Iron & 
Se Phosph. Iron 
‘ ‘ “ee 


Glycerine, condensed . . g.8.b.15 Ib. 
¥e ¢ + « €.8.b.10 Ib, 
Glycerole Hypophosphites, ¢.s.b.9 lb, 
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Glonoine, Tincture ..... + -0Z 
Gold, Chloride, 
es “ce 


15 grain bots, 24 doz. 


42 and Sodium, 15 gr. 

-20 bot. 24 doz. 

1.80)‘ a “ fg ozv. 30 oz. 
.67|/Granville’s Lotion, . . . . ¢.b.10 Ib. 

8.00/Hoff, Anodyne, ...... ». ¢.b.10 Ib. 
53 ae ae ¢.b.10 1b, 

1.83) Hoffman’s Anodyne, officinal U.8.P. 
¢e.b.15 lb. 

.35|Typophosphite of Iron, in 1 oz. vials 

1.00 e.vid 
.29 < Lime, & o.v.4 

27 Af Manganese, “ c.v.4 

1.02 se Potassa, Sey is 
25 A: Soda, & ova 

-20/Infusum Opii Deod.. . .¢.8.b.151b. 

1.41 f ‘E per doz. 
-Ti/Todide of Lime .......+v.702. 

oli sf fe £.8.V.7 OZ. 

1,10] [odide of Sodium, 1 oz. vis. ¢.v.3 oz. 
-39|Lodide of Sulphur... . g.s.v.7 oz. 

1.33\[odine, resublimed ... . . b.20 1b. 
.47\lodine, Carbolate . . sol. c.s.b.11 Ib. 


5.50 


2\lodoform. .... 
Iron Ammoniated Citrate, very su- 


Tron Citrate, readily sol. w.b.15 Ib. | 
‘ “ “ 


- 3 0Z. plain vials 


perior, w.b.15 Ib, 


a Citrate, c.v.4 oz. 


v.4 02. 
[ron Citrate and Quinine, w.b. 15 Ib. 
‘ ae 


5|Tron 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
77 
“ 
is 

“ 

“ee 
“ 

“ 
“ 
“cc 


ce 
“e 
“ 
“ 
“ 


ee ee ww 6 0 C.V.4 02, 
Citrate & Strychnia, ¢.v.4 oz. 
Citrate Quinine and Strychine, 
v.40z, 

cs and Manganese, v. 4 oz. 
By Hydrogen. . . .¢.b. 11 1b, 
Hydrated Sesquiox. ¢.b. 10 1b. 
Hydrocyanate,. . . .c.v.40z. 
Jodide, 1 oz. vials, g.s.v. 7 oz. 
Muriate, Tinct. . . ¢.8.b. 10 Ib. 
Nitrate (| 3 .)'5)'o 3 V/0.b. 14 lb. 
Perchloride, dry, g.s.v. 7 0z. 
Perchloride, sol. ¢.s.b. 10 Ib, 
Perchloride, sol. 86° B.¢.s.10 1b. 
Pernitrate .. ...c.b.101b. 
Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
c.8.b. 10 Ib. 

“ Mon’s Styp., 1 oz. vis. doz. 

** Mon’s pow. 1oz. vls. doz. 

““ Mon’s powder, c.b. 16 Ib, 
Phosphate .... .¢.b.12 Ib. 
Carb. Proto., pure precip., Pee 


Carb. Proto. (Vallet’s mass.) 

pots 10 lb. 

¢ Saccharine) 1 Ib.c.b 14 

Pyrophosphate,..... 402. 

«¢ “in seales, w.b. 15 lb, 

ce Elixir . . doz. 

3 “* and bark, 

a and Mang.14 Ib. 

Sulphuret .... . .¢.b.8 lb. 

Syrup Iod.. . . . g.s.b. 14 Ib. 

+ ke in 1 1b. e.b. 10 1b, 

Tart. et Potas., plates, 1b. bts, 

w.b.15 Ib. 

cL plates, ¢.v. 4 oz. 

Elixir Bark and Solution Pro- 

toxide, (per doz. 9.00) per bot, 
Protoxide, Solu. ‘ RD 


“ 


.90|/Lactucarium, ©. P. . .. «+. + .0Z% 
Lead, Acetate, chem. pure, ¢.b.11 1b. 
Lead, Iodide, 1 oz. vials, c.v. 3 oz. 


1.25) 


“70, 
rar 


“ 


Liebig’s Nutritive Food. . 
Lime, Carbolate, 
“ ‘ 


“ 
“ee 


Sub. Acetate Sol. c.b. 10 Ib. 
- «doz. 
boxes 10 Ibs. ea. 
boxes 25 lbs. ea, 
“ in bulk, by cask or ton, 
$s C. P. for sick-room, 

2 oz. v. doz. 


Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, in car- 


Magnesia, Cal... «2 «ss. 
a“ 


“ 
“c 


tons, doz. 
doz. 
Sulphite .... bot.111b. 
Soluble Citrate w.g.b.20 lb. 

se “¢ per doz. 


Manganese, Black Oxide, purified, 


c.v.4 oz. 


Mercury, Bin Iodide, loz. vls.c.v.3 oz, 


“* Proto-Iodide, 1 oz. vis. ¢.v.3 oz. 


-70 Morphia, Sulphate, jths, 8 v. 7 
70 


“ 


box, 
30 c. oz, 
Acetate, “ 8 v. & box, 30c. oz, 


cents, more or less; g.s.b., glass-stoppered | 
added to the price of the articles in all case 


$0.55 
8.50 


2.00 
2.25 
1.64 

75 


AL 


42 
75 
+75 


1.50 
15 


Morphia, Muriate, 3ths, Sy. & box, 
30 c. oz. 
“| Valerianate, “ 8v. & box, 


24 c. oz, 
Pure (Alkaloid), 3ths, 8 v. 


& box, 24 oz. 


“ 


Narceine. . . . .10-grain vials, ea, 
Oil of Cuhebs, C. P.. . 2c. b.10 1b. 
Paper, Litmus. ... » sheets, doz. 
cs Tumeric. ... cs Os 

PEVEINL, PULO Stee ec nn te ors 

uf Wine. .in wine bots. doz. 
Pipgrinel epee s al <0 ViLon 
Platinum, Chloride. . . g.s.v.10 oz. 


5 Potassa, Acetate .... .¢.b.15 Ib. 


Carbolate. . . . g.8.v.10 oz. 
Chlorate,. . C. P.¢.b.20 Ib, 
Liquor ...... ¢b.11 Ib, 
Permanganate, crys. c.v.4 oz. 
“ solution,. . . . doz. 

é ‘demi. 55 gal. 
Sulphuret, . . . . ¢.b.11 1b. 
Yellow Chromate . ¢.b. 15 Ib. 
Potassium, Bromide, . . .c.b.40z. 
se “ * « + « C.b.8 Ib. 

e « ¢.b.20 Ib. 

Todide ..... e.b9lb. 
Propylamin,1 oz. and 4 oz. Vials, oz, 
Proteine. .... . .402z. vials, oz. 
Quinine, Cincho.......... 262. 
(Discount 15 per cent.) 

Santonine . . 2... 26 6 . 0.v.4 02, 
Soda, Bi-Sulphite Liquor. . ¢.b.9 Ib. 
Soda, Chloride, Liquid. . . . gall. 
hy * oe oe De eases 
(soluble glass) . Tb: 
Solution, demi. 55 gal, 
Bromide. .... .c.v.4oz. 
Chloride,. ....¢. v. 402, 
Cyanide... ...c.y. 4 oz, 
TOCIGE hs.) so cen 4 OFF 
Oxide. ......¢. v.402, 
Spirits Lavender, Comp. c.b.10 Ib, 
“Chloroform, U. 8. P.¢.b.101b. 
Be Rosemary... .c¢. b.10 Ib. 
Strychnine, Sol. Fleming’s, 40z. v. 
“ Valerianate, g. 8. y. 8 oz. 

ae Elixir. doz, 
Styptic Colloid . .1o0z. g.s. v. doz. 
Sugar of Milk, C. P.. . .¢. b. 12 1b. 
Syrup of Hypophos. Comp. . doz. 
(Lime, Soda, Potassa, Tron.) 

Syrup of Citrate Iron. .¢. b. 151b. 
es Hypophosp. of Lime and 
Soda, (Churehill’s) doz. 
Hypophosphite Mang. , lb, 
Hypophosphite of Iron, . Ib, 
Hypophos.of [ron &Quin.1b, 
Hypophosphite of Tron 
and Mang. lb. 

Iodide of Iron and Man- 
ganese, Ib, 

Syrup of Iodide Manganese. . . 1b, 
ts = Tim ie Fost lepawlbs 
Limes... « .¢. b. 11 Ib. 
Phosphates. .... . doz, 
Phosphate Iron, Quinine 
and Strychnine, (doz. 
6.50, small bots.). . . 1b. 
Protox. Iron with Iodide of 
Limes 50s, abn bape ee es 
Protox. Iron with Todide 
of Potassa, lb, 

Protox. of Iron with Qui- 
nine, lb. 

Protox. of Iron with Rhei 
and Col. lb, 

Pyrophos. ofIron, 1 1b. bots. 


“ 


se Silicate, 
ta “ 
Silver, 
ot 
“cc 


iis 
“ 


“ 


“ 
of 
“c 
“ 


“ 


Syrup of 
“ 
“ce 


lb. 

Super Phosp. of Iron 1b. 
‘. ; bots. Ib. 
Tin, Solution, Muriate, ¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 
hi ** Ox. Muriate, c¢.8.b. 10 Ib, 
Valerianate Ammonia Elix. ¢.b.15.1b, 
per doz. 

“and Quin. 4 0z. y. doz. 
Zine, Chloride, dry,. . . g.8.b.7 oz. 
ae «Sol. medic. bot. 14 Ib. 
Tannate. .. » .C.8.v.4 OZ. 
Valerianate . . .0z. vials 


“ 


“ce 
“ 


TERMS, NET CASH. 
Bank Draft or P.O. Money- | 
Order to accompany the order, 


cents, more or less; 
bottle, 18 cents, more or 
3. In remitting cash for 


Bi-Meconate Sol. bo. 10c. Ib. 


C.¥., 


bo OT et et fe) 
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Also, an assortment of Officinal Standard 


Fluid Extracts, 


| 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


By W.J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


} od Engravings and Three Colored Maps (Illustrat- 
| With 212 Wo g ing Meteorology). 


| PRICE, $1.25. 


The body of the book contains only 229 pages, in clear, open 
type (with no fine print), and treats of all the topics of Natural 

hilosophy. ‘The more theoretical portions of the subject are 
treated briefly in an Appendix, and descriptions of apparatus 
and directions for performing experiments are added. Omit- 
ting the Appendix, the book is not too difficult for Grammar and 
District Schools. JVith the Appendix, itis exactly adapted to 
the wants of those High Schools and Academies which have not 
time for a larger book. : 

It is not an abridgment of the larger Natural Philosophy, by 
the same authors, but it is wholly a new book. It is simple in 
style and eminently a practica/ book, yet thoroughly scientific, 
and giving the results of the latest, discovery and research. It 
is sure of a hearty welcome from all teachers who desire a book 
which shall be brief without being dry, and easy without being 
puerile, 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRICE, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, 
PRICE, $1.50. 


These are brief elementary manuals of Chomistry and As- 
tronomy on the same plan as the Handbook of Natural Philos- 
| ophy. 


ALSO, 


The Cambridge Course of Physics, 
é IN THREE VOLUMES. 
1. Chemistry, $2. 2, Natural Philosophy, $2. 3. Astronomy, $3. 


| These are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended 
| for more advanced classes, or for those devoting a longer time 
| to these branches. 


This course has already been officially adopted by the State 
|| Boards of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more 
| than fifty cities and large towns, and in nineteen different States 

. of the Union. 
French.—Magill’s French Grammar, Key to Magill’s French 
| Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s 
|| French Prose and Poetry. 
| _ Latin Course—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J, H. 
| Hanson, A.M. Comprising in one volume all the Latin prose 
required for admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes 

| and references to Harkness’s, Bullions’s, and Allen’s Latin Gram- 
mars. 

Handbook of Latin Poetry. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., and 
| W.J.Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, 
| with notes and grammatical references. 


Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A shorter Handbook of 
Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this book, 
| with acomplete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to 
| Bullions’s Latin Grammars, as well as to Andrews and 8tod- 
_ dard’s, and to Harkness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 
_ German.—A new Elementary German Grammar, By Ga- 
briel Campbell, Professor in State University of Minnesota. 
A practical and complete German Grammar, By Adolphi 
| Douah, Ph.D. 12mo. 


Drawing.—Bartholomew’s Drawing Book, New series, 


This series of books —the most practical and thorough course 
of instruction in drawing ever published— will be completed in 
twelve numbers, each containing twelve plates, executed in the 
| highest style of lithographic art, and twenty-four pages of 

drawing Beret of a superior quality, Instruction accompanies 
_ each book. In connection with the first three books a guide has 
, Seeererste4, for the use of teachers and more advanced 
Pupils. ‘ 

Drawing Slates.—Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with 
@ series of progressive lessons iu writing and drawing. This is 
anew thing, and will prove the most admirable device for inter- 
esting and instructing young beginners in drawing. 


] PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


| The most practical style and successful system ever published. 

vised, newly engraved, and improved. ‘The growing demand 
for this popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our 
Manufacturing facilities to the capacity of over two millions 
per annum. 


*,* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notes and tes- 
—* from eminent teachers, will be. furnished on applica- 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
satety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or serew 
la in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 

the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support II, iron base I I. the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
H at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

Z It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 
om Tt does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

JI Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
~ es pines by place ae cite | the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
we Sie - packed and repacked without loss of time, 

we er aA 1eh aeeMaE ee. en Tonaes the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50, 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


CODMAN & SHUATLEFF, 
BOSTON, 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 
Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. withtwo Glass Tubes ...2-ceeeeee es $4.00 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Amesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. wa ere for Inhalation,each. ..... Sitetvo) sais «)) o/Ger ay a! 2.00 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. alves of hard rub- - 7 + 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
all positions. PACKCA ie 656 He, (eile) se: ei olMel etree sa) ee) eliet ofa 1.00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed... + 2 2 2 ee  « ~ $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 
[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished forcign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,”’ 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on 


‘“'\ New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULA. ‘ 3 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anzsthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. Rrcwarpson, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOW in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and every one is varianted: The Steam Apparatus (Hig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


“©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“©The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * me * ee 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal. ’ : 

“¢ (Signed, ) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BrGELow: ‘T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which [ still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘“ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs, The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating . . $7.00 to $8.00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors .  . « ° 2 - 1.00to 1.50 night or day 5 - . s pe. Oe $6.00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s  . . . .»  6,50to 7.50] French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . : 4.00 
Holt’s Dilator . ‘ . . . . . . 18 00 Cs U- be female . fee . 3.00 
Barnes’ “* setofthree, withInflator . . 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. A . . . 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete . . ° . ° 18.00 to 23.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . . . 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. . . 00 
Large Ear Mirrors . . . . . . - 450to 5.00; * re et es with Auto- 
Hypodermic Syringes. . . ° . +» 8.50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . . as 5.00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 

6s #6 e ‘ (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic — Attachment, and 

paid . . a te . ohn « * . 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case, ; 10.90 
Esthiometers . . . . . > . . 8.50to 5.00} The Storer Speculum . . ° . . . 6.00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments * 1.50 to 3.50 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Case, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. ; 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, W eak 
‘Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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EVERY PHYSICIAN 


SHOULD HAVE, 


Ist. “The Medical and Surgical Reporter,’ 


Published WeEkLy. Twenty large octavo pages of reading 
matter a week; Lectures, Original Communications, Hospital 
and Medical Society Reports, Periscope, Notes on Books, Edi- 
torials, Notes and Comments, Correspondence, News and Mis- 
cellany, Queries and Replies, etc. Two volumes a year, of over 
Five Hundred pages each. Good paper —good print — good 
reading. The most widely circulated. popular, and generally 
read medical journal in America, Volume XX. began January, 
1869. 

Subscription price, $5.00 per annum; and postage prepaid, 
when paid in advance. Send for a Specimen. For address, see 
below, 


2d. “The Half-Yearly Compendium of Medical 
Science,” 


Published in January and July. Over Three Hundred pages 
in each number. Good paper — good type. The most complete 
abstract of the medical journalism of the world published in the 
English language. None other does justice to Ameri¢an medi- 
cal literature. It is in its second year, and is the most success- 
ful medical enterprise thus far ever started in this country. 

Subscription price, $3 per annum, including postage. Send 
for Circular. 


3d. “The Physician’s Daily Pocket Record,” 


Admitted to be the best Physicians’ Visiting List and Pocket 
Manual published. It contains many new features, among 
whica are —a Patent Spring Clasp, a great improvement on the 
old-fashioned tuck; a List of New Remedies; Doses of Medi- 
cines by Inhalation, Hypcdermic Injection, Suppositories, etc. ; 
Classified List of Medicines, with doses and prices; Tables for 
Examination of Urine, etc.; Fee Bills, etc., etc. 

4g It is PERPETUAL, being go0d a year from date of pur- 
chase. 

PRICE: 35 patients a week, $1.50; 70 patients, $2.00, — includ- 
ing postage, and name stamped on clasp when requested. 

42> All three of the above publications, when paid for strictly 
in advance, and directly to this office, will be furnished, postage 
prepaid, for $8.00. hey cannot be furnished on these low 
terms through Agents or the Trade. 

&3~ Liberal inducements offered to those who will interest 
themselves in extending the circulation of our Publications, 


$5.00 


Journal of Chemistry and Reporter. . . . . . 
se oe ‘ 3.00 


Compendium... . 


S. W. BUTLER, M. D., Proprietor, 
115 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


NEW HOMCOPATHIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOMGOPATHIC TREATMENT OF DIARRHG@A, 
DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, ete.,. ete. By JAmEs B. 
BELL, M. D., of Augusta, Me, Philadelphia: A. J. Tafel. 

Price, $1.25. 

CHARACTERISTIC MATERIA MEDICA. By Wm. H. 

Bert, M. D., of Lincoln, Ill, Philadelphia: A. J. Tafel. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE HOMQOPATHIO TREATMENT OF SYPHILIs, 
GONORRHGA, SPERMATORRHG@A, AND URINARY 
DISEASES. By J. H. BERJEAN, M. D., author of “ Physi- 
ological Basis of Homeopathy.” Revised, with numerous 
additions, by J. H. P. Frost, M. D., late Professor of Physi- 
ology and Pathology at the Home@opathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: A.J. Tafel. . . Price, $2.00. 

SELF-ENERV ATION, ITSCONSEQUENCES AND TREAT- 
MENT. By C. 8. Evpripge, M. D., of Bay City, Mich. 

Price, $1.00. 

THERAPEUTIC GUIDE. The most important results of 
more than forty years’ Practice. By G. H. G. Jaur, M. D. 
Translated, with notes and new remedies, by CuARLES 
HemMpEL, M.D..... e+ ee » & © Price, $3.50. 

Any of above works will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Address, 


ROO UAT AEE Oe 
Homeopathic Pharmaceutist and Publisher, 


P. O. BOX, 2382, 
NO. 48 NORTH 9th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Fifth Volume of the “‘ HAHNEMANNIAN MONTHLY,” 
edited by R. J. McCLarcuey, M. D., commences August 1st, 
1869. This is conceded to be one of the best conducted Homeo- 
pathic Journals in the country. Subscription price, $3.00, in 
advance, Address Publisher, 

* A. J. TAFEL, 


48 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, 


NOTICE. FOR SALE, 


A good Medical Practice, worth from $2,000 to $3,000 per 
year, with or without real estate, 3 
For particulars, address 
F. DODGE, M.D., 
Harwich Centre, Mass. 


Bes SALE — For Cash, a Drug Store located at one of the 
best business points in Michigan. Stock and fixtures will 
invoice about $4,500. Address P, O. Box 708, 

lt Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A. S. GRISWOLD, M. D., 


Having discontinued the General Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery, confines his attention to the Treatment of 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Office and Residence, 
393 lst St. EAST, on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Twenty-third Annual Course of Lectures wil] commence 
on Monday, October 11, and continue five months. 

The preliminary Course will commence Sept. 27, and continue 
two weeks. 

Frees: For the Course, $100; Matriculation (paid once only), 
$5; Graduating expenses, $30; Practical Anatomy, $10. 

For further particulars, and for announcement and Catalogue, 

Address, R. KOCH, M.D., 

Registrar, No.33 N. 12th St., Phila. 


P.W. BEDFORD, 
PHARMACEUTIST, 


769 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., and Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


A full Assortment of reliable Drugs, Chemicals, Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations and New Remedies, always on hand. 


Physicians can DEPEND upon the FAITHFUL compounding of 
their prescriptions by the proprietor, or competent assistants, 
who are in attendance at all hours, 

Physicians residing at a distance can have their orders 
PROMPTLY FILLED and FORWARDED by Mail or Express. 

Aug.ly 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


The Course of Lectures will commence October 4th, 1869, and 
continue until March 12th, 1870, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings, 


©. F. CHANDLER, Pa.D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. DEF. DAY,M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica and Botany. 
E. R. SQUIBB, M.D., Lecturer on Practical Pharmacy. 


A Prize of Fifty Dollars to the most proficient graduate. For 
a copy of the Prospectus, address 


P. W. BEDFORD, Secretary, 769 Sixth Avenue, 


Wm. WRIGHT, Jr., Treasurer, 59 Cedar Street. 
Aug.3m, 


DR. GARRATT’S 


Electric Disk. 


A neat self-acting alloy electrique, to be worn on the body or 
limb, as if a plaster. These simple disks are for general use. 
Any one can apply this disk, and the most delicate can wear it 
with comfort and relief. he electricity produced is primary 
and chemical; hence is felt only as a pleasant, lively warmth, 
brings out the sluggish bumors, and is perfectly safe in all cases 
and conditions. ‘They are clean, durable, and the least 
expense or trouble of all reliable electro-medical appliances for 
localized electricity. 

These electric disks are a great improvement, for the best of 
medical electricity is provided without the expense of battery or 
operator. Constant in action while next the skin, the disk is 
worn days only, or nights only, and so becomes a successful aid. 
for many a dame or weak back, stomach, side, or limb; for cold 
rheumatism, nervous cough, or dyspepsia, atony of any organ, 
pain or palsy. Retail price, $3.50. 

The diligent electricity from this new magnesium-zine alloy 
is now well attested and employed by leading physicians and 
surgeons. VVYoare permitted to refer to the eminent Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at Harvard College; to Pro- 
fessors Storer and Green; Dr. C. T. Jackson, State Assayer to 
Massachusetts; Drs. Codman & Shurtleff; Leach & Green; Met- 
calf, Restieaux, Brown, Joseph Burnett; and a large number of 
general practitioners, and other leading medical men. 

P. 8.— Dealers will find these Disks a superior article, com- 
pact, no way liable to break or injury, no losses, and pay well; 
a convenient, popular remedy, For sale by all first-class Drug- 
gists; in quantities (in half-dozen, dozen, and gross boxes), by 
Geo. L. Rogers, General Agent, 146 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Orders filled with despatch. 


PURE COD-LIVER OIL 


WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
COMBINED. 


This combination, now so extensively known and understood, 
is fast becoming a favorite with physicians in the treatment of 
incipient phthisis. It combines with pure Cod-Liver Oil the 
nerve nutrient principle afforded by phosphorus in saline com- 
ataalies It is pleasant to the taste, and does not disagree with 
patients. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the United States. 


Prepared by 
J. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
BOSTON. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Winners of the Paris Exposition Medal, and Seventy- 
five other Prizes. . | 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED " 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN THEIR DEPARTMENT. 


A Mason & Hamlin 4-octave single-reed Organ, in 
walnut case€;:f6PC $00) 0/4 \s "slaw ee 
A Mason & Hamlin. 5-octave double-reed Organ, 
with five stops, tremulant, and carved walnut case, 


OF ie (6: 6.6 a ekow el 0!) 6, 


a 


A Mason & Hamlin 5-octave douhle-reed Cabinct 
Organ, with five stops and the Mason & Hamlin 
Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case, —the best instrument of 
its class that can be made,—for.. . 


0:58) o) Lowe 


Other styles at proportionate prices. 
and invariable. 


New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. sell 
free to any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CoO., 


154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
596 Broadway, New York. 4 


BROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, | 
MEDIA, PA, 


The next session of this Institution will open September 15th. . 
The number of pupils is limited to fifty, and a Board of twelve _ 
highly accomplished teachers affords to them very great advan- | 
tages, in a classical, literary and scientific course of study, 
Also, young ladies will find here the comforts of a refined home, 
attended with high moral and religious influences, | 


One price to all, fixed | 


For circulars apply to 
Miss M. L. EASTMAN, Principal, Media, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1853, ¢€ 


A ashes el ALE Ex bg ; 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 48 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Publisher of Homeopathic Books, and Importer of Homeo- 
pathic Medicines and Drugs, Sugar of Milk, ete. Sole Agent 
for the sale of the preparations of O. Schneider’s Homeopathic 
Pharmacy at Dresden, Saxony. Catalogue and Price-current 
sent gratis on application. 


——— 


Earth Closets, 


A De J Commodes ard Privy Fixturese 
23 ay PREPARED i 
Dry Earth for Dressing | 
WOUNDS & SORES. 
Send for a Circular to 


The Earth Closet Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


EPHRAIM CUTTER, M. D., 


Office Hours, from 9 A. M. to 12M. 


E manufacture ENAMELLED EVAPORATING | 
DISHES of different styles. Tinned, Turned and Plain; | 
CORK-SQUEEZERS; ENAMELLED CAULDRONS, 12 to 120 + 
gals.; with a variety of other articles suitable for chemists’ use, | 
For sale by | 


SAVERY & COMPANY, | 
Corner South Front and Reed Sts., and 614 and 616 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, etc., forall 
Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. 
Platinum Scrap and Ore purchased. 
H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 57 Bond Strect, New York. 


PLATINUM 


Hey SALE. One large Rubber Bag, about 100 gallons capac: | 
ity, suitable for coutaining nitrous oxide gas. Inquire of 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., f 

150 Congress St., Boston. 
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uaire have thousands of readers interested in the purchase of 
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eines, surgical instruments, fancy goods, glass ware, musical 
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ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD AND MEDICINES. 


As often as once in five or six years thers is a general 
“awakening” upon the subject of the gross frauds prac- 
tised in food, medicines, etc., and the newspapers and 
medical journals are filled with “exposures” and denun- 
ciations which frighten everybody but those engaged in 
the business of sophisticating and vending these substan- 
ces. Weare just now recovering from a popular spasm 
of this character, and hence may expect a season of 
“quiet” for the next few years. Unless consumers 
awake to a sense of their duty, the lard manufacturers 
will go on mixing water and alkalies with our lard; the 
grocers will sand our sugar; the spice-grinders will mix 
turmeric, logwood, and ‘‘ fine feed” with our ginger, pep- 
per, and allspice; our vinegar will be manufactured from 
oil of vitriol; and our ‘‘cream of tartar” will be found 
innocent of a single trace of true bi-tartrate of potassa. 
In medicine, the same mixing, extending, coloring, or 
exhausting processes will go on as heretofore, only, as 
new methods of i.aud are developed, the sophistications 
will be more general and more cunning in their nature. 
Rhubarb, opium, and many of the valuable gums will be 
exhausted of their active medicinal principles before 
being offered for sale; or made up wholly from extrane- 
ous bodies. The “‘solid extracts” will continue to be 
manufactured from ‘‘ soot and molasses”; and “salts” 
from sulphate of soda, chloride of sodium and gypsum, 

Tt is difficult to decide which is the most reprehensible, 
the falsification and poisoning of foods, or the rendering 
If illness 


results from the bad character of foods and drinks, the 


inert and dangerous medicinal substances. 


remedies are rendered powerless to restore or eliminate 
poisons, and thus our condition is helpless indeed. Ata 
future time we shall have some remarks to make regard- 
ing adulteration in medicinal substances. As regards 
foods, or condiments used in connection with them, we 
have to say, that adulterations will in a large measure 
earnestly and determinedly 


cease when consumers 


demand pure articles. A large proportion of the pur- 
chasers of groceries for family use never inquire of the 
dealer regarding the purity of the articles supplied. In 
cities, most families consume what dealers are pleased to 
furnish, asking no questions, or manifesting no anxiety 
as to quality. In the country, the matter of cheapness 
exerts a preponderating influence with the purchaser. 
Tf an article is only cheap, it meets with a ready sale, 
and thus the dealer finds his accountin vending miserable, 
adulterated, cheap merchandise. If every housekeeper 


would demand of his grocer pure spices, sugars, cream 


of tartar, flour, lard, butter, etc., etc., he would fare 


much better than he now does, especially if the demand 
were intelligently and persistently made: Large dealers 
and small ones, almost always know regarding the purity 
of their articles. The impure are usually purchased 
Whole- 


sale grocers often carry on the business of mixing and 
adulterating in connection with vending, and they make 
no secret of it with their customers. There are, however, 
adulterators by profession, who do a large business with 
dealers, supplying them with the grossest and most atten- 
uated mixtures at low prices. It is competition in trade 
which primarily causes much of the wretched adultera- 
ting business carried on; and the fires of this competition 
are fed by consumers, who bestow their patronage upon 
those dealers who sell the cheapest, apparently not car- 
ing for the matter of quality. Let every consumer say 
to his grocer, “Sir, I wish to be supplied with pure 
articles. I shall watch you closely, and, if you deceive 
me, I shall not only withdraw my patronage, but adver- 
tise you among my friends. I am willing to pay a fair 
price for everything I need, but never bring to my house 
a factitious article.’ This would be an emphatic admo- 
nition quite likely to be heeded by the small dealers, 
and it would immediately react upon wholesale dealers, 
and then again upon the professional adulterators. 
Demand pure articles, insist upon having them, and the 
effect will be most salutary. We do not submit these 
observations as indicating a perfect cure for the evil 
complained of, but the course recommended will aid 
greatly in mitigating it. Legislative enactments can 
never bring about a reform; at least, it is safe to say that, 
thus far, they have utterly failed, both in this country 
and in Europe. The “‘scoldings” and “ exposures” of 
the scientific and popular press have proyed equally 
futile; and hence it is clear, if the evil is ever in any 
degree abated, it must be by the action of consumers 


themselves. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE SICK, 
(CONTINUED. ) 
THE FOOD THEY REQUIRE. 


Florence Nightingale. says on this subject that one of 
the most common errors among women in charge of the 
sick respecting sick diet is the belief that beef-tea is the 
most nutritive of allarticles. ‘‘ Now, just try,” she says, 
“and boil down a pound of beef into beef-tea, evaporate 
the water, and see what is left of your beef. You will 
find that there is barely a teaspoonful of solid nourish- 
ment to half a pint of water in beef-tea.”’ There is, 
nevertheless, a certain nutritive value in it, as there is in 
tea; we do not know what. It may safely be given in 
almost any inflammatory disease, but it should never be 
alone depended upon, especially where much nourish- 
ment is needed. Again, it is an ever-ready saying, “ that 
an egg is equivalent to a pound of meat,” whereas it is 
not so at all. Much trouble has occurred from this 
mistaken notion. Jt is a question whether, weight for 
weight, eggs are equal to beefsteak. Also, it is seldom 
noticed with how many patients, particularly of nervous 
or bilious tenrperament, eggs disagree. Most puddings 
made with eggs are distasteful to them in consequence. 
An egg whipped up with wine is often the only form in 
which they can take this kind of nourishment. Again, 
if the patient is able to eat meat, it is supposed that to 
give him meat is the only thing needful for his recovery; 
whereas, scorbutic (scurvy) sores have been actually 
known to appear among sick persons living in the midst 
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of plenty, which could be traced to no other source than 
this, viz, that the nurse, depending on meat alone, had 
allowed the patient to be without vegetables for a con- 
siderable time, these latter being so badly cooked that he 
always left them untouched. To all intents and 
purposes he really had no fresh vegetables at all. 

Milk and the preparations from milk are most impor- 
tant articles of food for the sick. Butter is the lightest 
kind of animal fat, and, though it wants the sugar and 
some of the other elements which exist in milk, yet it is 
most valuable both in itself as fat, and in enabling the 
patient to eat more bread. The reason of itis just this. 
Animals require in their food an albuminous constituent, 
a starchy one, and another of fat. The first, or albumi- 
nous (the purest form of which is the white of an egg), 
enters largely into the formation of the human body, the 
muscles being chiefly composed of it. The second, or 
starchy component, does not enter into the structure of 
the body as such, but is converted into sugar during 
digestion, and has much to do with the formation of the 
tissues and heat. The oily parts enter largely into the 
composition of the brain, nerves, and in fact all other 
portions of the body, and, when broken up and consumed, 
supply a good portion of the fuel for heat of the body. 
Besides these three mentioned, which are most conspicu- 
ous, there are other substances, as common salt, phos- 
phates, iron, etc. These are supplied through food, but 
our space will not permit more than a mere reference. 
All food must contain these substances in proportionate 
quantities. If it does not, the appetite craves the one 
wanted, and, if not properly supplied, the part of the 
body suffers into which the wanting component enters. 

To feel assured of this, if the reader thinks a moment, 
he will remember that no one likes bread alone, but 
wants some butter with it which supplies the oily part, 
and the appetite eraves, too, a piece of meat, cheese or 
an egg,—the albuminous part. We want butter with 
our rice or potatoes, because rice or potato is almost pure 
starch, and wanting in fatty matter; so nature says we 
must add the wanting parts. 

As all food which properly sustains man must contain 
these principles, it will be readily seen that those vegeta- 
ble substances which are composed of but one of them, 
or even two, cannot alone support life. Experience con- 
firms this view. Oils or fat are useful as oils or fat, but 
cannot supply the place of starch or sugar; nor can 
starch or sugar supply the place of albumen or flesh. 

To obtain all these needful constituents, we must seek 
a variety in our food, and not depend exclusively upon 
any single one for continued use. There are some ap- 
parent exceptions to this rule, as in the case of milk, 
which we know is capable, under certain circumstances, 
of sustaining life for alength of time; but the exception 
is only apparent when we examine ne the matter. 

Milk has these necessary articles in suitable propor- 
tion, more than any other food perhaps in general use. It 
has the starchy part advanced a step into the shape of 
sugar, the albuminous part as the cheesy constituent, 
and the fatty as the creamy element. Hence, milk 
might be taken as‘a sort of representative diet, and bet- 
ter adapted to sustain the body in health, or to strengthen 
it in sickness, than any single article of food. 

Flour made from wheat, meal from oats or Indian 
corn, grits, etc., come next in order perhaps, and stand 
at the head of the list of all articles of food grown for 
general consumption. Food of the above description is 
made up chiefly of starch, some albumen (under the form 
of gluten) and a certain amount of oil. Hence, bread 
made of flour, may well be called the “staff of life,” 
because, from containing these elements, it is capable of 
supporting life by itself for a longer time than any other 
Single article of food, excepting milk, as mentioned 
above. But, though containing these essential elements 
of life, yet flour, without the addition of albuminous or 
oily matter to a certain degree, cannot long properly sus- 
tain the human body. 

Jf flour cannot nourish the body in a proper manner, 


it will at once be seen that corn-starch, arrow-root, tapi- 


oca and the like, which are nothing but pure forms of 
starch, made by washing away the oily and glutinous 
(albuminous) parts, cannot possibly be expected, when 
used alone, to afford more than a limited amount of nour- 
ishment; not of course as much as food prepared from 
flour which has in it the deficient articles. Not only is 
flour more nutritive than arrow-root, or any preparation 


of starch, but it is less liable to ferment, and as a rule it 
should be preferred. whenever it can be used. 

Do not misunderstand what is meant. None of these 
articles, compared with flour, are spoken of as useless 
to the body, but some preparations for the sick must be 
more useful than others, because they contain more of 
the elements of usefulness, in the shape of albumen, 
starch, oil, ete. 

From what has been previously said, it will be seen 
that milk, when it agrees with the digestion, may be one 
of the most valuable articles we have to restore the sick, 
and, in many long chronic diseases, cream will be found 
superior even to milk, because of its richness in those 
parts the system most requires. 

It seems to act in the same manner as beef-tea is gen- 
erally understood to act, and to most it is much easier of 
digestion than milk. In fact, it seldom disagrees, 
Cheese is not usually digestible by the sick, but it is 
good nourishment for repairing waste; and physicians 
constantly see the sick desiring it, which craving shows 
how much it is needed by them. 

But, if fresh milk is so valuable a food for the sick, the 
least change or sourness in it makes it of all articles, 
perhaps, the most injurious; diarrhcea is a common 
result of fresh milk allowed to become at all sour. The 
nurse therefore ought to exercise the utmost care in this. 
Yet, if you consider that the only drop of real nourish- 
ment in your patient’s tea is the drop of milk, and how 
much almost all patients depend upon their tea, you will 
see the great importance of not depriying your patient 
of this drop of milk. Buttermilk, a totally different 
thing, is often very useful, especially in fevers. 

In laying down rules of diet, by the amounts of “ solid 
nutriment”’ in different kinds of food, it is constantly 
lost sight of what the patient requires to repair his 
waste, what he can take and what he cannot. You 
cannot diet a patient from a book; you cannot make up 
the human body as you would make up a prescription, 
and By, so many parts ‘‘carboniferous,” and so many 
parts ‘‘ nitrogenous,” will constitute a peetect diet for the 
patient. The nurse’s observation here will materially 
assist the doctor; the patient’s ‘ fancies”? will materially 
assist the nurse. For instance, sugar is one of the most 
nutritive of all articles, and is particularly recommended 
in some books. But the vast majority of all patients, 
young and old, male and female, rich and poor, hospital 
and private, dislike sweet things. A person may take to 
sweets when he is ill who dislikes them when he is well; 
and many fond of them when in health will in Eines 
leave off everything sweet, even to sugar in tea. Sweet 
puddings, sweet drinks, are their aversion. The furred 
tongue almost always likes what is sharp or pungent. 
Scorbutic (scurvy) patients are an exception; they often 
crave for sweetmeats and jams. 


The desire shown by the sick, and especially by those 
who are getting well, for acid fruits, as baked apples, 
cranberries, lemons, etc., should never be disregarded. 
The important use the acids of fruits play in the body is 
a long story: so we can only insist upon the importance 
of regarding these ‘‘ cravings” wherever found. Some- 
times the physician has good reasons for not wishing 
them given, butas a rule these fruits, properly prepared, 
may not only be given without injury, but with decided 
benefit. So, whenever a sick person “craves” such 
things, be sure to call the physician’s attention to it, and 
ask if you can give them. 


Calves-foot jelly is another article of diet in great 
favor with nurses and friends of the sick. Even if it 
could be eaten solid, it would not nourish. It is simply 
the height of folly to take } oz. of gelatine, make it into 
a certain bulk by dissolving it in water and then to give 
it to the sick, as if the mere bulk represented nourish- 

ment. It is now known that jelly does not nourish, that 
it has a tendency to produce diarrhea, and to trust to it 
to repair the waste of a diseased constitution is simply 
to starve the sick under the guise of feeding them. If 
100 spoonfuls of jelly were given in the course of the 
day, you would have given one spoonful of gelatine, 
which spoonful has scarcely any nutritive power 
whatever, 

And, nevertheless, gelatine contains a large quantity 
of nitrogen, which is one of the most important elements 
in nutrition. On the other hand, beef-tea may be 
chosen as an illustration of great nutritive power, co- 


existing with a very small amount of solid nitrogen 


matter. 

Dr. Christison says that ‘every one will be s 
with the readiness with which certain classes of patien 
will often take diluted meat-juice or beef-tea repeat 
when they refuse all other kinds of food.” This is par 
ticularly remarkable in “‘ cases of gastric fever in whe 
he says, ‘little or nothing else besides beef-tea or dilute 
meat-juice ” has been taken for weeks or even mon 
“‘and yet a pint of beef-tea contains scarcely } oz 
anything but water.” ‘The result is so striking that} 
asks what is its mode of action. ‘Not simply nutri 
—4 oz. of the most nutritive material cannot near 
replace the daily wear and tear of the tissues in 
circumstances, Possibly,” he says, ‘it belongs to a ne 
denomination of remedies.” 

It has been observed that a small quautity of beef-te: 
added to other articles of nutrition, augments the 
power out of all proportion to the additional amount 6 
solid matter. 

The reason why jelly should be innutritious and b 
tea nutritious to the sick, is a secret yet undiscovered, 
but it clearly shows that careful observation of the sick is 
the only clew to the best dietary. 

Chemistry has as yet afforded little insight into the 
dieting of the sick, All that haga ke can tell us is the 
amount of ‘‘carboniferous” or ‘ nitrogenous” elements 
discoverable in different aie ‘ge articles. In the great 
majority of cases, the stomach of the patient.is guided 
by other principles of selection than merely the amount | 
of carbon or nitrogen in the diet. No doubt in this, as 
in other things, Nature has very definite rules for her 
guidance, but these rules can only be ascertained by te 
most careful observation at the bedside. 

Again, the nutritive power of milk and of the prepara- 
tions from milk is very much undervalued; since there / 
is nearly as much nourishment in half a pint of milk as| 
there is in a quarter of a pound of meat. But this isnot! 
the whole question, nor nearly the whole. The main} 
question is what the patient’s stomach can assimilate or 
derive nourishment from, and of this the patient’s stom- 
ach is the sole judge. Chamistey cannot tell this. The © 
patient’s stomach must be its own chemist, The | 
which will keep the well man healthy may kill the s 
one, The same beef which is the most nutritive of all 
meats, and which nourishes the healthy man, is the least. 
nourishing of all food to the sick man, whose half dead 
stomach can assimilate no part of it, —that is, make no 
food out of it. On a diet of beef-tea healthy men, on the 
other hand, speedily lose their strength. 

Patients have been known to live for many months 
without touching bread, because the kind they wanted 
could not be had, and they could not eat baker’s bread. 
These were mostly country’patients, but not all. Home- 
made bread or brown bread is a most important article 
of diet for many patients. The use of aperients may be. 
entirely superseded by it. Oat cake and bread made of 
Indian meal are others. a 

To watch for the opinions, then, which the patient’s | 
stomach gives, rather than to read ‘analyses of foods,” | 
| 


is the business of all those who have to settle what the 
patient is to eat, — perhaps the most important thing to | 
be provided for him after the air he is to breathe. a 
Now the medical man who sees the patient only once 
a day, or even only once or twice a week, cannot possibly 
tell this without the assistance of the patient himself, i 
or of those who are in constant observation of the patient. © 
The utmost the medical man can tell is whether the 
patient is weaker or stronger at this visit than he was at 
the last visit. The most important office of the nurse, 
after she has taken care of the patient’s air, is to take 
care to observe the effect of his food, and report it to the | 
medical attendant. j 
(To be continued.) 


THE GARDEN OF PLANTS. 

One of the most wonderful and interesting places to 
visit in Europe is the celebrated ‘ Garden of Plants,” | 
near or within the French capital. It is not only a gar-_— 


are cultivated, and where the student may study th J , 
different departments of science under the most fayorab e 
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and hippopotami are by themselves. All of them have 
reproduced here except the rhinoceros; the hippopotamus 
no less than four times, and each time the mother has 
killed her young shortly after being born. Philosophers 
have thought it was a moral reflection of the maternal 
that she would prefer to see her children dead rather 
than be turned out into the temptations of this gay capi- 
tal. No other reason has ever yet been assigned for the 
dislike of the hippopotamus to the Parisians. Ofone 
thing it is certain, the dislike is quite mutual. The 
cages of the wild animals have served as the model for 
most of the gardens in Europe, but are now too small. 
The lions have a small park in which they can go out 
and be in the rain and cold which they sometimes figd 
with the snows in Asia and Africa on the mountains. 
The bear gardens are very deep fosses, lined with stone 
walls, and so built as to prévent Bruin from climbing 
anything but the old stump in the middle. They look 
the mildest of creatures, but it would not be safe to fall 
into their clutches. 

“The reptiles have a small and the very oldest of the 
buildings to live in. Here are alligators, crocodiles, 
boas, chameleons, lizards, rattle-snakes and many others, 
which flourish very well. The salamander, from Japan, 
has been for years in the tub where he is kept. He 
grows and fattens, and evidently enjoys himself. One of 
the pythons swallowed, some years since, her woolen 
blanket entirely; but finding the food set heavily on her 
stomach, rendered it up again, and the blanket is kept 
as a curiosity to show to the visitors. 

“Tt was here that Prof. Dumeril first noticed the re- 
production of the axolotl before they had arrived at 
maturity, a thing quite unknown in any other animal 
with vertebree. They flourish here remarkably well and 
are raised by hundreds. 

“One of the greenhouses is appropriated to the plants 
of New Zealand, New Holland and the highlands of 
Mexico. In the one farthest westward, which is always 
kept heated, the tropical plants are in the greatest luxu- 
riance. Here is the bamboo, the elephants’ grass, and 
the canepole. One of the plants here, the leaves of which 
are no less than thirty feet long, has several times 
pierced the outside glass. To avoid the annual repairing 
of the greenhouses, the top leaves of this plant, the 
Arengha, are always cut. 

“Tn the Round and the Holland hot-houses are to be 
found the palms, the cocoa, and the cycas, which is a 
greatrarity; plants from Central America and the West 
Indies, from Africa and the Cape, such as the cycadees — 
those plants whose leaves appear cut off from metal; 
orchidees, pandances and the tornelia fragrans, which is 
supported from a plateau, and winds its leaves in with its 
falling roots. Here is also a remarkable specimen of the 
Victoria Regia. But to mention all, or even the princi- 
pal plants in these vast greenhouses, would require more 
than a volume, To give an idea of the importance of a 
plant properly bestowed, one fact connected with the 
Garden of Plants will suffice. In 1720, Antoine de Jus- 
sieu, Professor at the Garden, gave a coffee-plant to an 
ensign of a sloop of war going to the westward (M. De- 
clieux), who carried it to Martinique. That single plant 
has produced all the coffee plants now known in the 
West Indies; just as from the single acacia, planted in 
this garden in 1637 by Vespasian Robin, were produced 
and grown all the plants of that species now so common 
throughout France and her colonies.” 


Arts. 


PROFESSOR HENDRICKS ON FORCE, 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry: 


reumstances. A correspondent of the Boston Herald tion of phenomena, when we consider that the extent of 
is presented some facts concerning the garden which 
‘e interesting: ' 

“The cultivation of the plants has naturally occupied 
1e most minute attention of its professors here. The 
ctures on cultivation and botany, free to all, are well 
stended by foreign and French agriculturists, and the 
arden, in return, receives daily from every portion of 
xe world some returns in bread from the seed sown so 
berally from its pulpits. Vespasian Robin and the 
rothers Thouin brought the first contributions to its 
ower-beds, and Professor Decaisne to-day succeeds and 
olds up worthily the mantle of his great predecessor, 
I. de Mirbel. 

“Tn chemistry and physics, ever since the foundation, 
he garden has been celebrated for the works of Lemery, 
touelle, Vauquelin, and Dumas, of former times, suc- 
eeded by two whose names are known throughout the 
rorld— Professors Chevyreul and Fremy. In the earlier 
ays, when the garden was established for the pharma- 
eutical wants of the age, Lemery discoursed most 
risely and eloquently upon the medical plants. He was 
aost reserved and retiring in his manners. Rouelle, 
owever, was of a peculiar nature; his arrival in the lec- 
ure-room was a signal for the profoundest stillness; as 
Professor, he was dressed in the perfection of the day, with 
vig and ruffles. On his arrival, his three-cornered hat 
done was placed on a cushion, and his lecture began. 
\s he warmed up with the subject-matter before him, he 
ook off his great curled wig, unbuttoned and took off his 
embroidered jacket, then his waistcoat and his white 
rayat, and then in this attitude of being ready for the 
‘wena of intellectual combats, he, warming up still more 
‘vith his great work, delivered some of his most thrilling 
icientific orations, and enchanted his hearers with every 
word he uttered. 
| “The collection of fruit-trees is most remarkable, and a 
monumental work is now in course of publication, en- 
titled Le Jardin Fruitier du Museum, in which all the 
| species of this precious collection, so useful for horticul- 
tural history, are noted and described. There are nine 
hundred yarieties of pears alone. Sweet-water plants, 
in contradistinction to sea-water plants, here find a 

ecial attention. 
n the central flower-beds (of perennial plants) it will 
@ noticed, above all if we visit it in the present month, 
that the colors of the flowers have a most unwonted 
(brillianey. This is not real, but: only the effect of the 
disposition of the plants, by design, after the laws of con- 
trast in colors, discovered by M. Chevreul, Every flower 


the horizon of the human intellect is as nothing when 
compared with the boundless expanse beyond. 

In the article alluded toI have taken the liberty to 
extend my argument, by inference, outside the boun- 
dary of actual knowledge, and therefore do not pretend 
that I shall be able to answer questions that immedi- 
ately suggest themselves. 

Many of the phenomena and laws of light and heat 
may fairly be regarded as at present lying within the 
boundary of human knowledge. But their discussion 


and comprehension are greatly facilitated by the assump- 
tion that a luminiferous ether, such as is indicated in the 
article alluded to, is everywhere present throughout un- 
limited space. In my article I have assumed this as an 
admitted fact, and have attempted to show the connec- 
tion between this and some other universally recognized 
facts. 

The nebular hypothesis, which in its main features 
receives additional support from every new discovery in 
astronomical science, assumes that the solar system, and 
by analogy every other system of the universe, once ex- 
isted in an ethereal or nebulous condition, occupying at 
least all the space included within the orbit of the 
remotest planet, and that, from some cause, which is 
called gravity, its parts have been isolated and consolida- 
ted into their present condition. Now this hypothesis, 
of which I do not hesitate to count myself a believer, has 
failed to explain the operation of gravity, to account for 
the commencement of the consolidation of nebulz. 

In the article criticised by Mr. B., in addition to the 
assumptions of the nebular hypothesis, I have suggested 
that possibly the ultimate state of a nebula, before its 
condensation commences, is that of the ether itself. And, 


as in that case we have no gravity to effect the conden- 
sation, I have tried to show that condensation, when 
once initiated, would result from the vibrations of the 
ether itself. I confess I have not obviated the difficulty 
of accounting for the initiation of the phenomena, but I 
claim that my view of the case presents a conceivable 
method of dispensing with gravity as a property of mat- 
ter, which, to my mind, improves the nebular hypothesis. 


than to its own petals for its brilliancy of color. Sepa- F 
We have no knowledge of, nor can we conceive as pos- 


rated, they lose that marvellous coloring which they give 
| back to us when we look upon them together. Near 
these beautiful beds is the first acacia planted in France, 
in 1787, by Vespasian Robin. Buffon died in the build- 
ing now used as the intendance. The portion reserved 
the botanical students, to which any can enter with a 
et which they have to seek for at the direction of the 
inistration, is very vast (some six acres) and divided 
into little squares of about a yard. In each you will 
é the iron label which gives you the name of the plant, 
d when they ripen, the seeds are carefully gathered 
distributed throughout the country, as the quality 
supposed to be the best and the species most desirable 
ropagate. All the poisonous plants, like belladonna, 
ré in the same little squares, but covered over with an 
cage so they cannot be reached, < 
ear to these little plots is the collection of animals. 
birds are very beautiful, and the parrots and cocka- 
, of the largest specimens, are in summer taken out 
om their warm rooms and in the open air on the lawns. 


sible, matter in a state of absolute rest. I assume then, 
not only that matter always was, but that it always was 
in motion, and that every form of force is simply the 
manifestation of a transfer of motion from one portion of 
matter to another. 

If all the motions of the universe were consonant, as 
would be the case if the universe were homogeneous, the 
motion could by no means be recognized. Heterogeneity 
is therefore essential to a recognizable world. The sim- 
plest conception that I can form of a recognizable world 
is, therefore, an infinitely extended ether, in motion, 


having nucleated centres. 
The foregoing is submitted as an apology for, and an 
elucidation of, my article on Force. I will now endeavor 


to answer more directly the inquiry of Mr. Barton. 

Myr. B. asks, ‘‘ How is it possible for a constant force, 
applied to an inert mass, to impart more power than 
itself possesses, so that it shall react upon itself.” 

I answer, that the absorption of force or motion from, 
or its radiation to, an unlimited medium, as the ether is 
supposed to be, by a limited mass, as a nebula, would 
not sensibly increase or diminish the amount of motion 
in the medium, although the change in the nebula might 


In response to Mr. O. P. Barton’s remarks, in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal, upon my article on Force, I 
answer: 

The difficulty Mr. B. points out is, to a certain extent, 
real, and presents itself in every case when an attempt is 
made to sound, to the extremest depths, any subject 
whatever. No question can be answered wherein the 
answer does not ultimately lead to a question that can- 
not be satisfactorily answered. This fact must necessa- 
rily be admitted, as a consequence of the essential rela- 


okeys, The collection is large and fine. They have 
palace, which will easily hold a couple of hundred, 
although not nearly so costly or so extensive as the 
modern one of the Zoological Gardens in London, 
caused many reproaches to be made to M, Thiers 
as minister, he committed the audacious extrava- 
of building this monkeys’ cage. 

the - elephants, dromedaries, giraffes, rhinoceroses 


be very great. 
It is demonstrable from the laws of light that the ethe- 
real wave is retarded while passing through a refracting 
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medium, such as a nebula may be supposed to be; the 
matter of the nebula must therefore receive a correspond- 
ing impulse in the direction of the wave. As the ethe- 
real waves will act similarly upon all parts of the surface 
of a nebula, it is easy to see that they must effect its con- 
densation to a certain extent. Let it be granted that 
gravitation is the result of such an absorption of ethereal 
waves, by a nebula, it follows then, from the nebular 
hypethesis, that condensation and axial rotation result 


from ethereal vibration. But a stage of condensation 


must ultimately be reached—as has been by the 
planets at least of our solar system—when the same 
amount of force would fail to produce further con- 
densation, and the augmentation of heat, or molecular 
motion, resulting from condensation, will then also 


cease, Now, granting that, in the changed condition 


of the system which has resulted from its condensa- 
tion, it continues to absorb the same amount of motion 
from the ether that it did in a less condensed state, 
yet, as its molecular motion, or heat, has been greatly 
augmented during its condensation, it will now radiate 
to the ether much more motion than formerly, so that 
the sum of its forces will be diminished by radiation. 
That this stage of development, or rather of decay, of 
every part of the system, including the central mass, or 
sun, must ultimately be reached, is sufficiently obvious: 
for of the two conditions, both of which are essential to 
the stability of the system, we have probably neither, 
and certainly not both; that is, though we are not swre 
that the worlds move in resisting media, we are sure that 


they are not solid bodies. The doom of the system, as 


such, is therefore written upon it, and may be read even 
now, though the period of its growth and decay may 


surpass even the imagination. The whole process, how- 


ever, constituting the growth and decay of a system, is 
but a cycle in the changes of matter, and will forever be 
repeated under an infinite variety of forms. 


J. E, HENDRICKS. 
Des MoIneEs, Iowa, July 14, 1869. 
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POWER OF THE OCEAN TIDES. 


“Tt is said there is power enough in the rise and fall 
of the tides to drive all the machinery that man would 
ever have occasion to use.”’ This paragraph, from one 
of the April numbers of the Journal of Mining, is a most 
suggestive one, considered from a mechanical and utili- 
tarian point of view. That the statement is correct, we 
propose to show by.a rough estimate. 

In many parts of the sea-shore the rise and fall of the 
tides is considerable. In the Bay of Fundy, 70 feet; at 
the mouth of the Severn and at St. Malo, France, 46 feet; 
at Guernsey and Jersey, 32 to 38 feet; at the mouth of 
the Scheld, 20 feet, and along the coast of Holland, from 
10 to 16 feet; in the Adriatic only 24 feet; while in the 
rest of the Mediterranean the tides are scarcely percep- 
tible; along the east coast of the United States the tides 
vary from 4 feet to 10 and 20, 

As the original tide-waye is generated in the Pacific 
Ocean, and moves westward with the apparent motion 
of sun and moon, it is clear that gulfs having their 
mouths funnel-shaped, and opposed to the direction of 
the tide-wave, like the Red Sea, will have a strong tide. 
As the tide-wave moves from the Pacific Ocean around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then northward in the At- 
lantic Ocean, the same peculiarities are observed — any 
gulf haying its mouth toward the south, and funnel- 
shaped, like the Bay of Fundy, will have a strong tide, 
and where the mouth is narrow, like that of Chesapeake 
Bay, the tide-wave will be less high than in the free 
ocean. When the tide-wave reaches any place on the 
coast from two sides, as is often the case behind large 
islands, the effect will be to increase or diminish its 
height, according as the high tides coincide, or the high 

» and low tides neutralize one another. 

We have no space to apply these rules to the numer- 
ous special localities, from observations of which they 
have been deduced; but they serve to show that the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly investigated, and is as well un- 
derstood as any otherin physical geography. The power 
exerted by the tides every day, along thousands of miles 
of sea-coast, is especially remarkable, as it is the only 
natural force directly dependent on gravitation, which 
owes nothing to the heat of the sun, itself a result of 
gravitation, and in its turn the cause of all other forces 
on the surface of our planet, either wind or water-power, 
steam-power, or the power of animals, 


To estimate the force of the tides, all that is necessary 
is the consideration that the attraction of the sun and 
moon (principally of the latter), acting in opposition to 
terrestrial] gravitation, elevates the surface of a large 
portion of the ocean, nearly twice in twenty-four hours, 
to the mean height of about two feet. The extent of sur- 
face thus raised may be set down at 100,000,000 square 
miles, ‘or one half of the surface of the earth, taking this 
at 200,000,000 of square miles, of which the ocean occu- 
pies about three-fourths, or 150,000,000. Every square 
mile of water two feet thick contains nearly 60,000,000 
cubic feet, or 3,840,000,000 pounds of water, and this, 
multiplied by 100,000,000, the number of square miles af- 
fected by the tide, gives the enormous number of 768,- 
000,000,000,000,000 foot pounds exerted every 124 hours, 
or 750 minutes, which gives, per minute, a power of 100,- 
000,000,000,000,000 foot pounds. Dividing this by 33,000, 
to reduce it to horse-power, we obtain nearly 3,000,000,- 
(00,000 horse-power as the total power of the tide-wave 
over the whole surface of the earth. 

Only a small portion of this power, however, can be 
made available — namely, that which is spent on the sea- 
coasts of continents and islands. The method of utiliz- 
ing this we will discuss ina future article. — Engineering 
and Mining Journal. 


OXYHYDROGEN ILLUMINATION, 


L’ABsBe Moreno. — This paper is written with the 
express view of meeting the objections made in pub- 
lic prints against this mode of procuring artificial 
light, and answers each objection, completely. The 
first objection, made and refuted, concerns the alleged 
difficulty which oxygen is supposed to have of pass- 
ing readily through pipes, and travelling therein with 
ease, on account of its high specific gravity; the 
author states that experience has proved that, under 
the same, and, in all respects, identical conditions, oxy- 
gen gas travels more rapidly than hydrogen. Another 
point is an objection concerning the comparatively rare 
occurrence of peroxide of manganese, and the diftieulty 
of obtaining it; to this the reply is, there is plenty of 
manganese, of excellent quality, readily accessible, and 
more than fifty times as much as any greatly-increased 
demand will ever absorb; moreover, the oxygen is made 
from permanganate of soda, which, it appears, is revivyl 
again after having yielded its oxygen. One ton of this 
permanganate yiclds in twenty-four hours 100 cubic 
metres of oxygen; and, from reliable data obtained, 300 
tons of the salt will suffice to produce yearly about 
10,000,000 cubic metres of oxygen gas (a cubic metre is 
equal to 35.316 cubic feet). These 300 tons of perman- 
ganate are composed of 150 tons of soda, and 150 tons of 
peroxide of manganese, an insignificantly small quantity, 
compared with the 60,000 tons which are consumed of 
this material annually. As to the too slow production 
of oxygen, the authorsays, at the oxygen gas-works, when 
in regular course of working, they have obtained, from 
each retort, 38 cubic metres of pure gas per day; as to 
the cost, he states that the gas-work intended to be 
established will cost, everything included (retorts, &c., 
gas-holders to hold 24,000 cubic metres of gas for twenty- 
four hours supply, 32 kilometres’ length of mains), 3,700,- 
000 francs; as to the objection concerning the zirconia, 


or magnesia cones, these last for several days, and only. 


cost one centime; at the same time, the glass chimneys 
and globes are dispensed with. As to the expense of this 
gas, it appears, from the statements of the author, that, 
taking into consideration the great quantity of light ob- 
tained, it is decidedly less expensive. The manufacture 
of hydrogen, by means of the patented process, from 
hydrate of lime, is, according to the author, very simple, 
and the pure hydrogen thus obtained costs less than two 
centimes per cubic metre, leaving even out of the ques- 
tion the sale of the by-products, which would not be 
trifling. Lastly, the author tells us that MM. J. Dumas 
(Senateur, etc.), Jamin, Balard, and H. Sainte-Claire 
Deville, all Members of the Institut; M. Debray, of the 
French Imperial Mint; and M. Alphand, Director of 
Public Roads and Promenades, have been appointed a 
committee, by M. Haussmann, Préfet du Département 
de la Seine, to inquire into, and minutely report upon, 
this subject in all its aspects and details. — Chem. News. 


KEEPING VOLATILE Liquips. —Chemists and others 
know well the difficulty of keeping very volatile liquids. 
Bottles of ether, for example, are shipped for India, and 
when they arrive are found to be more than half empty. 
The chemist sometimes puts a bottle of benzole or bisul- 
phide of carbon on his shelves, and when he next re- 
quires it, he finds the bottle empty and dry, The remedy 
with exporters is a luting of melted sulphur, which is 
difficult to apply and hard to remove. A new cement, 
therefore, which is easily prepared and applied, and 
which is said to prevent the escape of the most volatile 
liquids, will be useful information to many. It is com- 
posed simply of very finely ground litharge and concen- 
trated glycerin, and is merely painted around the cork 
or stopper. It quickly dries, and becomes extremely 
hard, but can be easily scraped off with a knife when it 
is necessary to open the bottle. — Medical and Surgical 


Reporter. 
———20e—___. 


A new and elegant method of preparing nitrogen gas 
has been made known by a distinguished Italian chem- 
ist, Signor Massimo Levi. It consists in heating bichro- 
mote of ammonia in a retort; the salt is thus resolved 
into green oxide of chromium, water, and nitrogen gas. 


STATISTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The rapid growth of new and special industries, says 
the British Quarterly Review, is a fact so characteris 
of the present day, that the statistics of photography 
scareely be regarded as wonderful, viewed merely 
question of economies, Nevertheless, some of the 
are sufficiently startling. Twenty years ago, one per 
claimed the sole right to practise photography profession 
ally in England. According to the census of 1861, th 
number of persons who entered their names as ph to 
graphers was 2,534. There is reason, however, to beliey 
that these figures fall short of the real number; sine 
then it is probable the number has been doubled or tre 
bled, and that including those collaterally associate 
with the art, itis even four or five times that num 
But these figures fall far short of the number intereste 
in photography as amateurs. We are informed tha 
eight years ago, in establishing a periodical which ha 
since become the leading photographie journal, a larg 
publishing firm sent Gut twenty-five thousand cire 
lars —not sown broadcast, but specially addressed t 
persons known to be interested in the new art-science 
The number of professional photographers in the Unite 
States is said to be over twenty thousand, and a propor 
tionate number may with propriety be estimated ag 
spread over continental Europe and other parts of thi 
civilized globe. 

But a more curious estimate of the ramifications of this 
industry may be formed by a glance at the consumptior 
of some of the materials employed. A single firm in 
London consumes, on an average, the whites of two 
thousand eggs daily in the manufacture of albumenized 
paper for photographie printing, amounting to six hun- 
dred thousand annually. As it may be fairly assumed _ 
that this is but a tenth of the total amount consumed in 
this country, we obtain an average of six millions of in 
choate fowls sacrificed annually in this new workshop of 
the sun in the United Kingdom alone. When to this is 
added the far larger consumption of Europe and Ame 
ica, which we do not attempt to put in figures, the 
imagination is startled by the enormous total inevitably 
presented for its realization. : ( 
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Tae FrReNcH ATLANTIC CABLE.—This cable, now 
successfully laid, has some modifications of construction, — 
The gutta-percha employed for insulation is brought. 
direct from Singapore, as it left the hands of the natives, — 
in the shape of unsightly idols, deformed quadrupeds, 
caricatures of patriarchs, dogs, ships, birds; and is made 
into a paste for protecting the electric core. The copper | 
wire is received from the wire-mills in hanks of ‘eon 
or twenty pounds each; each hank being tested on its 
arrival to ascertain its conductivity, pone below a certain 
standard being allowed to be used. The conductor con= _ 
sists of a strand of seven wires, 0.56 inch in diameter, or 
a little less than one-sixteenth of an inch, six bemg 
twisted round the central wire. 


\ 
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The seven wires are 
rendered perfectly compact by the coating of the central 
wire with an adhesive matter known as “ Chatterton’s” 
Compound.” The weight of the complete strand is four | 
hundred pounds per nautical mile. It is made in lengths 
of about one mile, and wound on reels ready to be covered 
with gutta-percha. The strand is passed through a ves- | 
sel of Chatterton’s Compound, and through a die corre- 

sponding to the size of the first coating of gutta-percha, 
which is forced round the strand as it passes through the © 
die. Tour successive coats are thus applied, and be- | 
tween each coating the wire receives a film of the com= 
pound, which improves the insulation and binds the- 
coats together. The total weight of the core is 800 Ibs.” 
per nautical mile, equally divided between the copper- 
and the gutta-percha. The total length of cable for the 
section between Brest and St. Pierre is 2,788 nautical 
miles, the second section thence to New York 776 nau- 
tical miles long, with smaller wire consisting of a con- 
ductor of 107 lbs. per nautical mile, and a covering 150 
Ibs. per mile. The cable thus prepared is finished with a 
serving of jute yarn and ten wires of homogeneous iron, 
each of which is covered with manilla yarn steeped in 
tar. — Engineering Journal. ' 


ImproveD MovE oF MANUFACTURING GLUCOSE FROM 
Srarcu. —M. Maubré.—The author states that, by the 
usual mode of proceeding, a portion of the starch is 
always left in the state of dextrine; he therefore oper-— 
ates, under pressure and a higher temperature. For 
this purpose, he applies a strong cylindrically-shaped 
iron vessel, internally lined with lead; this boiler is: 
charged with 28 kilos. of sulphuric acid, at 60° Beaumé, | 
and 2800 litres of water, and this liquid is brought to the 
boiling point by means of high pressure steam. When 
boiling, there is gradually run into this fluid a mixture 
of 1180 kilos. of starch and 2500 litres of water, acidu- 
lated with 28 kilos. of sulphuric acid. When the whole 
of this quantity has been introduced into the aforesaid 
boiler, it is closed, and the temperature within it raised | 
to 160°, by means of high pressure steam introduced into~ 
the boiler by leaden and perforated pipes. After about- 
four hours, the action is complete, the fluid run off into | 
tubs, and the acid Batiste by means of 84 kilos. of | 
finely-powdered good limestone. After separation of th 
sulphate of lime, the fluid is evaporated to 20° B., clari- 
fied with animal charcoal, and next evaporated in 
vacuum pans, yielding an excellent and beautiful glu- 
cose, — Les Mendes. 5 


Acm Proor Cemunt.—The best preservative for 
corks exposed to acids consists of a coating of silicate of 
soda and powdered glass. The cork, having been bored 
to suit the size of the tube, is soaked for two or three 
hours in a solution of silicate of soda, consisting of one 
part of commercial concentrated solution to three parts 

~ of water. The tube is next inserted, and, when dry, the 
cork is covered with a paste made by mixing the con- 
densed solution of the silicate with powdered glass in 
such proportion as to form a mass of about the same con- 
sistence as that of putty. This is spread on the under- 
surface, and then washed with a solution of chloride of 
calcium. It soon hardens, but it is advisable to make the 
connection with the flask while the paste is in a plastic 
state, and to allowit to become solid before applying heat 
to the vessel containing the acid. 

Corks protected in this manner are but slightly acted 
upon, though remaining over the boiling nitric acid more 
than four hours, and over hot acid for ten. In some in- 
stances, when not entirely covered, the vapor softens the 
cork beneath the silicate to the depth of about a quarter 
of an inch, but the cement has proved sufficiently strong 
to form a compact diaphragm, enabling the tube to be 
removed from the flask without danger of the fluid con- 
tained being contaminated. The application of this 
cement as a luting for chemical apparatus for general 
use is suggested, as it isfound that it remains unatiected 
even when immersed in strong nitric, sulphuric, or muvi- 
atic acid. The immersion in these liquids, made while 
the plaster is still soft, has the only perceptible effect of 
hardening the same immediately. —Journal F. Institute. 


Mrxersu Lemonape. — When equal parts by weight 
of strong pure sulphuric acid and strong pure alcohol 
(85 to 90 per cent) are carefully mixed (the acid being 
poured into the alcohol and thoroughly mixed there- 
with), a liquid is obtained which has long been known 

and used by medical men under the older name of Elixir 

acidum haller?, more recently named Mixtura sulphurica 
_acida. This fluid, which, if well prepared, contains es- 
sentially sulphovinic acid, is an excellent summer bey- 

erage when mixed with water in the proportion of one 
small teaspoonful to a tumbler of cold water, and sweet- 

ened with sugar, or, preferably, with some fruit syrup. 
_ Above the lemonades made with vegetable acids this 
- acid mixture has the advantage of not increasing the 
_ perspiration, as citric and other vegetable acids do, 
while it is better borne by the stomach, and has a tonic 
action upon the vascular system. It is, indeed, a very 
leasant drink, often given, at the cafés of Paris, Berlin, 
Jenna, and other places, along with some syrop de 
roiselles or framboises, and rather exorbitantly charged 
r, The proportions by bulk are—one of strong sul- 
phurie acid and three of alcohol. —Hdmim’s Agronom- 
asche Zeitung. 
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CELLULOSE IN OLD Woop. —M. Payen has taken the 
trouble to analyze a piece of old woodwork, once belong- 
ing to the well-known Chaillot pumps, in order to ascer- 
tam what state the cellulose was in, after fully a cen- 
tury’s exposure to wind and weather; he therefore 
_ treated the wood — first, for eight consecutive days, with 
_ aweak solution of caustic potassa (1 part in 10 of water), 
| ata temperature of between 20° and 75° C.; secondly, he 
treated the residue with nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.2, without 
_ applying heat, and also for eight days; next with nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1.05, taking care to wash out carefully all 
_ substances which, by each of these operations, could 
_ have become soluble, previous to proceeding with an- 
other operation; M. Payen obtained pure cellulose, as 
might have been expected, and was evidently also ex- 
pected by Field-Marshal Vaillant, who happened to be 
present when the savant deposited, at a meeting of the 
Agricultural Society, a piece of pure cellulose, obtained 
from the wood of the old pump, since the marshal 
asked Payen, jocosely, whether he had not some old 
wood from the ruins of Carthage to operate upon; and 
M. Robinet, improving upon the occasion, offered to send 
_Payen a piece of the wood of Noah’s Ark, to continue 


re 


S$ researches. — Chem. NV 
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_New Test ror Bioop-Srars. — Upon the authority 
of the London Lancet, an important test for blood had 
discovered in Australia; consisting of the applica- 
n of tincture of guaiacum and ozonized ether, which 
oduces a beautiful blue tint with blood or blood-stains. 
the test is excessively delicate; and we happened to be 
present at a lecture given by Mr. Bloxam, in which he 
Showed some experiments with it, and added that, in 
he case of a blood-stain twenty years old, he had ex- 
__ tracted a single linen fibre with an almost inappreciable 
amount of stain on.it. The characteristic blue color 
_ Was immediately induced by the test, and readily de- 
_ tected by microscopical examination. The testimony 
# so able a chemist leaves no doubt as to the value of 
he discovery. Ozonized ether, we may remark, is 
nerely a solution of péroxide of hydrogen in ether, 
+ _ SO OO 
Ow Exrcrricrry. —‘‘I believe that the true theory 
of electricity will result from the principle that elec- 
ity is not a motion (mouvement), but a change of the 
Uantitative and dynamic equilibrium of the ether which 
tutes the atoms of the substances, and that the 
opagation of such a change is brought about by the 
ng of the ether from one atom to another; this 
disturbs the ether of the atoms, and thus 
heat.” — Father Secchi, 
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Agriculture. 


LAKESIDE IN AUGUST, 

' The season at Lakeside Farm has so far advanced that 
we are able to know positively regarding the character 
of some crops, and the results of some experiments; 
and also we may reasonably prognosticate in respect to 
the results of nearly all the cereal grain and root crops 
which are as yet immature. 

The wheat has been safely housed, and never was the 
This 
is the fourth consecutive season in which we have suc- 


grain more plump, or the straw more magnificent. 


cessfully grown this noble cereal, and we predict a larger 
At 
the present time of writing, it has not been threshed and 


yield per acre in the present crop than ever before. 


measured, but an estimate of thirty bushels to the acre 
is apparently a safe one. Neighbors and friends, acting 
under the stimulus of the example afforded them, ven- 
tured to adopt our method of fertilizing wheat grounds, 
and, last spring, sowed generous fields to wheat. We are 
happy to know that their success corresponds in a meas- 
ure with our own. It is high time the erroneous idea 
was dissipated from the minds of Massachusetts farmers 
that they cannot grow this grain. We can and we 
must cultivate it. Itis a most profitable and satisfactory 
crop. Nothing is more gratifying, nothing conveys 
stronger assurances of independence, than broad fields of 
this golden grain waving in the wind. Let us see more 
of them upon our New England farms. 

The corn fields never looked better. Under the stimu- 
lus of our favorite fertilizer, made from a mixture of bone 
flour and ashes, the corn is growing in rank luxuriance, 
Doubtless 
there are more promising corn patches in the State, but 
We 


have noticed, in one or more of our exchanges, statements 


and the yield promises to be a heavy one. 
we have thus far in our travels failed to find them. 


that the bone and ash mixture recommended in the 
Journal has disappointed farmers, in some instances. 
We suppose there nevér was, and we venture to say 
there never will be, a fertilizer suggested that will not 
work badly with some cultivators. We shall have some 
observations to make upon this special topic before 
long. 

Of apples, there are none. From an orchard of five 
hundred trees of bearing size, not a single barrel will be 
gathered. This is the sixth year since a full apple crop 
has been secured in New England. It is enough to dis- 
courage fruit-growers. 

The vineyard is looking finely. The fruit is fully a 
fortnight in advance of the last season, and, if nothing 
untoward happens, as mildew or early frosts, the rich 
clusters will present a fine aspect in September. 

The tubers as yet have escaped the disease which 
proved so disastrous the last season. Our crop, grown 
upon ‘‘ virgin soil,” a tract covered with a thick growth 
of oak and hickory last year, is not only a fine one in 
The 


Early Rose grew rapidly, and in the first week in July 


quantity, but of unusual excellence in quality. 


they had attained to nearly their full size, but they were 
not fit for the table. 
lumps of starch -were found wholly unpalatable, and 


When boiled, the watery sodden 
were thrown to the pigs. As they ripen they grow 
better, but, as an early variety suited to early use, they 
have not met our expectations. We have raised them 
on different fields widely apart, and the results are the 
same, 

The hay crop at Lakeside has proved, upon the whole, 
a fair one. The severe, open, icy winter destroyed many 


of tho grass roots, and caused some unsightly bare 
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patches to appear in the fields. The heaviest swarth: 
was mowed upon the reclaimed meadow, upon a portion, 
subdued and seeded down a year ago. The yield’ was: 
quite three tons to the acre. Upon the experimental 
grass-plat of one acre, forty-two hundred and fifty 
pounds of excellent hay was secured. This is the siicth’. 
crop taken from the field, and no animal excrement or 
stable manure has been employed. It was brought into. 
good tilth, and has been maintained solely by the use of 
We shall publish a full statement: 
At: 


present the men are busy at work upon the low lands;. 


chemical fertilizers. 
of results on this and other fields at a future time. 


draining, removing the hassocks and bogs; and another: 
year we hope to see excellent timothy growing in places: 
where hitherto has been found nothing but wire grass 


and bulrushes, 
a 


AN ENGLISH FARM, 

We have recently received a pleasant visit from Wil- 
liam Lawson, Esq., proprietor of the celebrated Blenner- 
hasset Farm, Cumberland, England. Mr. Lawson has 
been travelling through the United States for puposes of 
observation and pleasure since November, and, before 
leaving, will make the trip to California over the great 
Pacific Rail Road. He is much pleased with our coun- 
try, and surprised at its extent and the vastness of our 
agricultural resources. 

His farm in England consists of about four hundred 
acres, all of which is in the highest state of cultivation. 
He has sixty acres to potatoes, forty-five to wheat, thirty- 
three fo Swede turnips, sixty-eight to oats, six to 
carrots, ten to barley, sixty to hay, five to Italian grass, 
He 
devotes, this year, nine acres to experiments, and has in 


four to cabbage, four to flax, twenty to garden, ete. 


his employ an experienced chemist, who has charge of 
all experimental labor. Fertilizers are manufactured in 
large quantities upon the premises, and Mr. L. is ready 
to supply his neighbors with what they may need at a 
small advance from cost. Iormerly, a large number of 
animals were maintained upon the farm, but, regarding 
the production of grain and roots as more profitable, and 
wishing to try the experiment of maintaining the lands 
in good condition by chemical or special fertilizers, the 
It has’ 
thus far proved successful, and we shall look with much 
The 


plowing, threshing, and nearly all other labor in which 


stock was removed and anew system adopted. 
interest to future reports of experimental results. 


machinery can be employed, is done by steam power, and 
he finds it to greatly reduce the expense of cultivating 
thefarm. The landis thoroughly underdrained, and the 
soil kept in the best possible condition by turning up, 
pulverizing, and weeding. Owing to the extreme drought 
in England the past season, many of his crops were greatly 
injured, and his experiments interfered with; but this 
year, his superintendent informs him, the crops are in a 
highly satisfactory condition. 

The experiment which Mr. Lawson is trying upon a 
large scale at Blennerhasset farm, in dispensing with 
excrementitious manures, is almost precisely like the 
one which has engaged our attention during the past six 
years ina comparatively small way, at Lakeside farm, in 
Essex county. The difference, if there is any, may be 
presumed to consist in the dissimilar condition of the 
soil when the experiments began. In our ease, the land 
was run down, or exhausted. Mr. Lawson’s farm must 
have been left in good condition at the time of the sale 
of his stock. Our object has been to put exhausted 
lands into good tilth without manure; his aim is, to 
keep up the fertility of rich fields through similar 
agencies, 
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How Mucu MANvrE bo WE Use on AN AcRE?— An 
acre of land contains 43,560 square feet, 4,840 square 
yards, or 160 square rods. By those who have used 
guano, it is said that 300 pounds is sufficient to manure 
an acre; 3024 pounds would give 1} ounces avoirdupois 
to the square yard. One cubic yard would give a trifle 
over one cubic inch to the square foot. A cubic yard of 
highly concentrated manure, like night soil, would, if 
evenly and properly spread, manure an acre very well. 
A cubic yard of long manure weighs about 1,400 pounds; 
a cubic foot not far from 50 pounds. A cord contains 128 
cubie feet; 14 cord would give about a cubic foot to the 
square rod. If liquid manure be used, it would take 180 
barrels to give one gill to a square foot upon an acre, 
which would be equal to about 50 pipes or large hogs- 
heads. It would be quite useful if farmers would be a 
little more specific as to the manure applied. 


We claim that a successful end has been reached in 
our experiments, and, that fact being established, it cer- 
tainly insures the success of Mr, L. in that in which he 


is engaged. 
Our experiment has in a measure come to an end 


through its entire success, the farm, by the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers alone, having been brought into a state 
capable of sustaining a herd of animals: they have been 
supplied, and therefore the excrementitious manures 
furnished, in part meet our wants in maintaining a 
high degree of fertility. 


Mr. Lawson employs bones, ashes, salts of ammonia, 


nitrate of soda, and potassa, chloride of sodium, lime, To REJUVENATE OLD Grare Vines. —The editor 


of the Practical Farmer says:— ‘‘ Having on our premi- 
ses, planted by former owners, probably twenty years 
ago, half a dozen old grape-vines with large weather 
beaten trunks or stems, which made annually but little 
new wood and yielded but very few poor grapes; two 
seasons ago we cut off the branches, covering with about 
a foot of earth. Vigorous and healthy shoots sprung up 
in great abundance —the weak ones of which were 
broken off, and leading ones at proper distances trained 
to the arbor. The new growths are now clean, healthy, 
and strong — sufficient entirely to cover the large arbor 
the present season; we look for bushels of fruit from the 
new bearing wood. We see old grape vines, everywhere, 
doing no good, and which could be made young and 
thrifty by this process.” 


etc., and is pursuing a course, in compounding and 
chemically manipulating these substances, which shows 
much discrimination and scientific knowledge on the 
part of the chemist who has the work in charge. 

Mr. L. is also trying another experiment this year, of a 
character unlike the one alluded to. He is working his 
farm upon the co-operative plan; that is, giving his 
employés an interest in the productive results of their 
labors. Two anda half per cent upon the capital em- 
ployed, reckoning the farm at its market value, is 


reserved from the net profits for himself, and the remain- 
der is divided upon an equitable plan among his laborers. 
The laborers are paid regular wages, which goes into 
expense account. The plan is working well, and satis- 
factory results are anticipated by employer and employés. 

We regret that want of space compels us to refrain 
from giving a more extended account of the Blenner- 
hasset Farm, and of the interesting experim@énts which 
are being carried on there. Upon Mr. L.’s return from 
California, he will spend a few weeks in looking over 
New England farms, and we hope to be able to introduce 


him to some of our prominent agriculturists. 


THINNING OUT GRAPES. 


Ts the importance of thinning out the fruit of the vine 
duly considered by the majority of cultivators? I think 
not. From close observation, and even sad experience, 
the subject, in my opinion, calls for much more atten- 
tion than is usually given. In young vines, this is par- 
ticularly the case. 

Such vigorous and hardy constituted varieties as the 
Concord may stand it, but even they will eventually 
suffer. This fault is not only to be found in the vine- 
yards of the novice, but_can be seen almost everywhere, 
in charge of those who know better. This then, being 
admitted, the next question is, How shall it be reme- 
died? Shall we prune so much shorter, so as not to 
leave more wood than the vine can carry safely through 
or leave more wood, and then thin out the bunches? 

The latter, in my opinion, will be the best; for, by the 
first plan, we get our fruit too much crowded, and throw 
too much force into the young canes for the following 
year’s bearing. My impression is that when a vine is 
pruned to what would seem about right, the pinching 
out of every third bunch, at the first operation, pinching 
back would be the method. I would leave but two 
bunches on each bearing shoot, and in some instances it 
is better to leave but one. 

We all know that the forming of the seed of any fruit 
is the heaviest tax on the plant. This being the case, 
do we not give considerable relief when we diminish this 
tax one-third? I think we would be safe in counting on 
haying the same weight of fruit in the two bunches as 
if three are left. Some years ago, we grew Concord 
bunches in this way, which the committee, who were to 
test them, would not admit to be that variety until they 
tasted them. For marketing table grapes this is partic- 
ularly practicable. For instance, let one man take Con- 
cords that will average three-fourths of a pound to the 
bunch, and another have them as usually grown, and 
my word for it, the large bunches will command nearly 
double price, not only among the wealthy, but the 
masses. — Grape Culturist. ° 

2-6 

GRAPE VINES ABOUT Rocks. —It is a well-established 
fact that grapes ripen very much earlier at the North 
when the vines are planted near or about rocks. Last 
year, while grapes were nearly a failure in the open 
field, there were cases where a fine crop of perfectly 
ripened bunches was raised from vines whose roots ran 
about rocks. The rocks absorb the heat by day, and keep 
the roots of the grapes warm day and night. Rocks in 
gardens and fields are generally regarded as nuisances; 
but if they are left, a good use can be made of them by 
planting vines about them. — American Journal of Hor- 
ticulture. 
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STEEL MANUFACTURING AND THE SPECTROSCOPE, 


One of the most beautiful of the practical applications 
of the new science of spectrum analysis to the industrial 
arts is connected with the manufacture of steel after 
the Bessemer process. In this process five tons of cast 
We 


have in a former article explained, to our readers that 


iron are in twenty minutes converted into cast steel. 


steel differs from common cheap cast iron in containing 
less carbon. By the Bessemer process the excess of car- 
bon in cast iron is actually burnt out, while in a molten, 
white-hot condition, by a blast of atmospheric air, and 
thus converted into steel. The oxygen of the air burns 
‘out the carbon and silicon, and the heated gases issue in 
the form of flame from the furnace during the time tuat 


the molten iron is being burned. If cast iron contains 


from the spectroscope. 


five or six per cent of carbon, and good steel but two 
a half, it will only be necessary to burn out of cast 
three and a half per cent of carbon to conyert it 
steel. The operation has always been a very nice a 
difficult one, and none but the most experienced and 


competent workmen could know just when to stop b 


continued ten seconds after the proper point had beet 
attained, or if discontinued ten seconds before that poit 
was reached, the charge became either so viscid that 
could not be worked, or so hard as to crumble up li 
In short, the resultar 


cast-iron under the hammer. 


mass would not be steel. Now, spectrum analysis step 


in, and removes the difficulty in the most perfect man 


sodium, potassium, lithium, iron, hydrogen, and nitro- 


gen. Ata certain stage of the operation, all at once, the 


carbon lines disappear, and a continuous spectrum is 
ee 


observed. This is the moment when the air must be 


shut off; and, at a signal from the observer, the draft is 


instantly closed, and the process suspended. The spec- 


troscope alone can thus unerringly guide in conducting 


this important manufacture. We naturally desire that 


the spectroscope should do even more in the process than 


has been described, and the manufacturer would like to be 


told whether there is any sulphur, phosphorus, or silicon | 


in his steel, but these points it is as yet unable to deter- 


mine. As these substances do not appear at all as gases 
in the flame, but remain unvolatilized in the molten 
metal, or swim on its surface in the slag of the ore, the 
lines peculiar to them are not seen in the flame, and 
consequently no aid in this direction can be expected | 


OUR COAL SUPPLY. 
The scientific commission appointed by the British} 


Government to thoroughly investigate the importan 
matter of the “coal supply” in the islands have made} 


their report, and it is pronounced “‘ entirely satisfactory.” | 


They have succeeded in convincing the anxious subjects 
of the Queen that coal enough remains in the subter- 
ranean depositories to last for more than one ae 
years, and so John Bull sleeps soundly again. 

In this country we have never had any anxiety upon 
the question of supply; our concern at present is confined 
to another point, — how to obtain it at reasonable prices. 
Perhaps some of our readers may not be fully informed 
regarding the enormous extent of our coal-fields. 

The great coal formation of this country consists, like 
those of other parts of the world, of beds of coal from a 
mere line to fifty feet in thickness, interstratified with 
sandstone, shale, and limestone, which constitute the 
great body of the formation. Itis enormously developed) 
in North America. We have first in the north-eastern| 
part of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a coal-field| 
In the 
south-eastern part of Massachusetts and in Rhode Tsland 


covering not far from ten thousand square miles. 


is a deposit covering about five hundred square miles,| 
This field, though not much worked as yet, we cannot 
doubt will be found hereafter to contain important seams 
of workable coal. 
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length, — covers nearly one hundred thousand square 
miles. The Indiana coal-field, three hundred and fifty 
miles long, embraces about fifty-five thousand square 
miles. Another occurs in Michigan, one hundred and 
fifty miles long, covering about twelve thousand square 
miles. The Missouri and Iowa coal-fields may be set 
down at fifty thousand square miles. The grand total, 
to say nothing of fields yet further west, amounts to 
more than two hundred and twenty-five thousand square 
miles, equal to about twenty-eight such States as Massa- 
chusetts! If we suppose the average thickness of all the 
beds to be fifty feet (some single beds are twice that 
thickness), the whole amount in solid measure of the 
coal in the United States will be one thousand and sixty- 
six cubic miles! One cubic mile would furnish seven 
million tons of coal annually for one thousand years. At 
that rate, our coal would last one million and sixty-six 
thousand years. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN, AND THE WEATHER. 

There are many popular fallacies relating to the in- 
fluence of the sun, moon and stars upon the weather, 
but we have never regarded as one of them, the notion 
that what are known as “‘spots ” upon the sun influenced 
temperature upon our planet. It is certainly quite rea- 
sonable to suppose, that any opaque screen projected 

_ upon the blazing disk of ‘the sun, would diminish the 
» amount of heat-rays coming to us from that orb. Re- 
| garding the nature of these dark patches, we are wholly 
i “uninformed. They are known to be of immense area, for 
|i “they have been accurately measured. Several have been 
| ( “observed which covered a space several times the diame- 
ter of our earth, and during certain years the whole 


f “equatorial region of the sun has been crowded with these 
i spots. At the present time there are several large ones 
visible, and in June last they were uncommonly nu- 
merous. June was a cold, dreary month, and August 
"was chilly, like September. 
and we think it will be found that a low range of the 


It has been a cool summer, 


thermometer is consequent upon the presence of these 


spots upon the sun’s disk. 
Father Secchi, the Italian astronomer, so distinguished 
for his spectroscopic researches, has been attentively 
studying this subject, and presents, in the Giornale di 
Roma, a communication in which some most interesting 
Bpetatements are made. He remarks that the variation of 
_ the solar spots appears confined to a period which is all 
_ but triermmial. 
~ that a law governing the appearance of the spots will be 


If this be so, it affords ground for hope 


discovered which may furnish valuable data for the pre- 
ti diction of variations intemperature upon our planet, of 
“the greatest importance. It isa most interesting subject 
for investigation, and we hope systematic researches will 
be instituted which will result in a great increase of our 


wledge of the meteorological influences exerted upon 


RILS OF TRAVELLING IN ITALY AND THE EAST. 
In one of Dr. Holland’s recent letters from Europe, 
"published in the Springfield Republican, he makes some 
“most just and timely remarks regarding the “perils” 
attendant upon travelling and residing in the southern 
part of Italy, especially in Rome and Naples. We have 
watched by the bedside of a sick friend in the latter 


most hazardous, and every way undesirable. Let no 
poor consumptive be deluded by the “‘ tales of travellers,” 
and leave a comfortable and cheerful home to pass weary 
days and nights in travelling, or in a residence in “‘ sunny 
Italy,” or the East. The most robust constitutions often 
succumb to the fatigues, exposures, excitements, and 
malaria incident to travel in those countries, and good 
sound health is broken and impaired oftener than is 
known. There is a growing disinclination on the part 
of sensible physicians to permit patients to leave com- 
fortable homes in pursuit of health. If they must be set 
in motion, they certainly should not be allowed to cross 
the stormy Atlantic, for, from pretty careful observa- 
tion, we are convinced there is no place in Europe where 
the sanitary advantages are greater than here. 


A NEW ANESTHETIC. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Medical and Surgical 
Journal, residing at Berlin, presents some statements 
regarding a new anesthetic agent discovered by Dr. Lieb- 
The term 
“chloral,” the aidehyde of tri-chloretted acetic acid 
This 
substance has been considerably employed in England 


seich of that city, which are interesting. 
(C2 Clg OH), has long been familiar to chemists. 


in the manufacture of chloroform by simple double de- 
composition between it and caustic soda. This “chloral” 
is the new anzsthetic of Dr. Liebseich. It is a colorless 
fluid, of penetrating odor, but almost without taste, and 
is obtained by the action of chlorine gas upon alcohol. 
It is thought from the experiments made with it that it 
will, in many cases, prove superior to chloroform or 
ether. Its action is slow, but the sleep, stupor, or insen- 
sibility may be continued for hours without causing head- 
ache, or any unpleasant symptoms. It is thought that it 
will not supersede the agents in use, but it will filla 
gap which they do not cover. In cases of insomnia from 
general suffering, or mental excitement, it may prove of 
great service. If so, it will indeed be a boon to suffering 


humanity. 


POPULAR LECTURES. 

The season of the year has arrived when lyceums and 
library associations are making arrangements for courses 
of popular lectures. These lectures are generally such 
as do not add to the stock of general information, or 
improve the mind or heart. Popular sensational 
preachers, noisy politicians, and story-writers, have 
been the most sought after to fill the lecturer’s desk. 
We hope to notice an improvement in the public taste 
the coming winter, and that lectures upon science, the 
mechanic arts, history, geography, ete., will take the 
place of the worthless declamatory productions hereto- 
fore so popular. We find in the report of the executive 
committee of the Peabody Academy of Science, recently 
published, some most truthful and timely observations 
upon the subject of popular lecturers, which we copy. 
The Report is written by Wm. C. Endicott, Esq., of 
Salem, Mass., President of the Academy. 

* And here it may be remarked that lectures affording 
solid instruction in an agreeable and interesting way 
are much needed in this community. The persons who 
for the most part supply the popular lecture platforms 
are either professional lecturers, given to sensational, 
declamatory, fine writing, —gentlemen of some general 
reputation obtained in other fields, — or the advocates of 
some particular hobby or reform. Lectures are given 
and attended, not for instruction and improvement, but 
to gratify curiosity, or to afford amusement and excite- 
ment tc audiences, The result is, that the lecture now 


seldom instructs. Aiming at other ends, the modest 
rewards of the scholar and man of science are no longer 
the measure of payment, and prices have risen to an 
exorbitant. rate. Lecturers swell their incomes by a 
winter’s tour at one or two hundred dollars a night. 
They are paid as opera-singers are paid, The lecture 
platform is thus forced to pay a heavy tribute, and in the 
smaller towns and. communities the performance is be- 
yond the reach of the people. It would be idle, even if 
it were desirable, to attempt a change in this condition 
of things, or to enter into a crusade against the present 
system; but it would seem that much might be done in 
this county by an institution like this, co-operating with 
local societies, to furnish that which the lyceums no 


longer supply. 


MAILING THE JOURNAL. 


We have to apologize for the delay in mailing the two 
last numbers of the Journal. So large have been the 
editions, that, with all the force that could be employed 
in the mailing-room, the whole could wot be sent away 
in less than two weeks from the day of publication. To 
remedy this, we have, at large expense, adopted the 
“Dick” system of mailing and book-keeping; and soon 
our subscribers will find upon each ‘number of the Jour 
nal the little printed slip of yellow paper, coutaining 
the subscriber’s name and the date to which subscription’ 
moneys have been paid. This will save all duns ani! 
errors, we trust, and greatly facilitate the speedy and” 
correct delivery of every number. 


— so. 


THE GREAT Ecuipse.—To thousands of our readers 
residing in Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, the Carolinas, ete., 
the late eclipse of the sun was indeed great, because it 
was total. To those residing in the Eastern States, the 
spectacle was less sublime and wonderful; but still the 
amount of ‘‘smoked glass” brought into requisition 
was as large as that employed in more favored localities, 
The day was clear and favorable so far as we have 
learned, and the millions of eyes upturned to the great 
luminary were able to watch the phenomenon from the 
beginning to the close. The exact scientific observations 
of astronomers, with their delicate instruments, —the 
telescopes, spectroscopes, photographic apparatus, ba- 
rometers, thermometers, hygrometers, etc., etc., — have 
not yet been presented to us in detail, but we shall soon 
have them. How exact and wonderful are the deduc- 
tions of science! At precisely the instant of time pre- 
dicted, our satellite impinged its broad disk upon that 
of the sun, and the whole affair was in perfect accord 
with mathematical results. How few of the many great 
facts in astronomical science would enter into the popu- 
lar belief, if there were not some astounding demon- 
strable results, like the calculation of eclipses, the tran- 
sits of stars, the movements of the great tidal wave over 


our earth, etc., ete.! 


The statement that iron, chromium, barium, and other 
metals have been found in the photosphere of the sun, 
at a distance of 95,000,000 of miles from us, is only 
assented to as true, because of the proved exactness of 
eclipse calculations. The same may be said of the won- 
derful deductions of the other sciences; and fortunate 
indeed is it for the world that eclipses occur, and that 
the chemist can burn iron, steel, diamonds, and the 
most refractory substances with as much ease as shay- 
ings of wood, as thereby confidence is established in 
those sublime truths of science which do not admit of 


popular demonstration, 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY, —The reader’s attention is called 
to the advertising department of the Journal, where will 
‘be found the modest announcement of the school-term 


of Bradford Academy. 


known, is one of the most excellent and trustworthy 
of our many schools for young ladies. It has a history 


interesting and honorable. 


school-building, erected at a cost of one hundred thousand 
dollars, occupies a position of unsurpassed, picturesque 
beauty, commanding a view of the valley of the Merri- 
mack for several miles, and of the city of Haverhill 


throughout its entire extent. 


to combine more comforts, conveniences, and excel- 
lences, as a school for ladies, than any other in the 


country. 


Academy with the fullest assurance that they are safe; 
that they will be cared for, watched over in sickness and 
in health, and be thoroughly instructed and trained, 
morally, intellectually, and physically. We make these 
remarks because we haye long known of the high char- 
acter of this institution, and because we also know that, 
in many households where the Journal is received and 


read, the anxious inquiry is often made, “To whom 


shall we intrust the education of our daughters ?” 


QS The Journal of the Gynecological Society of this 
city made its appearance in July under the editorial 


charge of Prof. Storer and Dr. Lewis. 
be a very able and useful medical publication, and one 
which every practitioner will need to have upon his 
table. 


attainments of the editors and conductors is a sufficient 


guarantee that the Journal will be an important addition 
to American medical literature. It should be generously 
sustained by the profession. 
Fo EG As 

PRESERVING Fruits. — This is the season for canning 
fruits and vegetables for winter use, and we advise our 
friends to provide a generous store of these luxuries. 
The jar or can which we have tried and found most con- 
venient and perfect is what is known as ‘“ Moore’s 
Patent,” manufactured by Messrs. Moore & Co., Clay- 
ton, N. J. The jars and lids being all made of glass, 
there is no metallic contact with the fruits, and no part 
to rust or corrode. A simple turn of a screw on the top 
of the jars fastens the cover, and hermetically seals the 


package. It is a most convenient and excellent device. 


\S> It is apparent from an item under the editorial 
head found in the issue of the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, July 12, that the editor is greatly troubled 
with— worms! It is a bad case: who will prescribe ? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


ON THE DETECTION OF RED AND WHITE CORPUSCLES IN 
BLoop-stais. By Jo<Ern L. RICHARDSON, Microscopist 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


The above is the title of a very interesting medico- 
legal paper in the July, 1869, number of the American 
Journal of Medical Science. In murder trials the ques- 
tion arises as to whether certain blood-stains upon the 
prisoner’s clothing are those of human blood. By mace- 
rating in pure water a portion of the stain under a 
1-25 immersion objective, Dr. R. finds the red corpuscles 
distended and almost broken, and yet capable of meas- 
urement with a cobweb micrometer. The elaborate 
researches of Carl Schmidt and others in regard to the 
exact variation of size among the blood-corpuscles in 
different species of vertebrates, haying been laid before 
the profession, and Dr. Richardson having shown how 


the corpuscles in stains may be detected and measured, | 


we see that a yaluable contribution has been made to 


This institution, as is well 


The new and magnificent 


We believe this structure 


Parents can send their daughters to Bradford 


It promises to 


The extensive experience and high scientific 
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medical jurisprudence. We welcome cordially any ad- 
dition to the literature of blood morphology ; but can 
Dr. Richardson expect credence with his three or four 
experiments and mensurations of ten red blood-cor- 
puscles, when influential and reputable savans, so called, 
thrust Dr. Salisbury aside, with his tens of thousands of 
observations, extended over a long space of time, as 
unworthy of anything but ridicule? 


Wedicine and Pharmacy. 


HAY-FEVER. 


The month of August is the time when the disease 
known as “‘hay-feyer” prevails in all its disagreeable 
intensity. It is certainly a most extraordinary and 
baffling affection, and one which is unmistakably on the 
increase in the Northern States. Formerly, say thirty 
years ago, it was rare to find a case in a wide circle of 
practice; now it really seems as if there were hardly a 
neighborhood in which less than a dozen victims are 
found. Thus far, the disease has resisted all methods 
of treatment; and physicians can only send their pa- 
tients to the seashore, or to the mountains, with any 
hope of relief. Some forms of the affection are relieved 
by a seaside residence; others are not in the slightest 
degree mitigated. We know of a gentleman who is re- 
lieved when in a boat on the salt water; but the instant 
The 


neighborhood of the White Mountains appears to be 


he touches land, it returns with unusual violence. 


the most favorable locality for relief from suffering. A 
large number of persons have been cured by a residence 
at Gorham and Conway, N. H. Probably the most 
judicious advice a physician can give a hay-fever patient 
is, to recommend a trip to, or residence at, the moun- 
tains during the season when the attack is expected. 

Who 
A lady informs us that it is brought on in 


What is the cause of this singular affection? 
can reply? 
her case by passing over a certain road in which there 
She is well 
enough until this depression is reached, when she in- 


is a depression of a dozen rods in extent. 


stantly begins to sneeze, the eyes become filled with 
By the 
time she reaches the other side, the disease is firmly es- 
tablished, Another states that the odor of an apple in 
a room, or in the hand of a person, will bring on the 


water, and the nose and throat with mucus. 


affection; another, that flowers or new-mown hay will 
cause it; and still another is positive that a certain room 
in a house cannot be visited in August without result- 
ing in a violent attack. It assumes the form of violent 
catarrh, and is attended with exquisite suffering in many 
instances. The time of continuance is from four to eight 
weeks. Two instances have come under our observation, 
in which, after about four weeks’ duration, typhoidal 
symptoms set in; and the fever clung to the patient far 
into October. 

We have waited anxiously for the treatise upon this 
subject which it is understood Dr. Wyman, of Cam- 
bridge, has for several years contemplated preparing. He 
is a victim to the disease himself, and has taken great 
pains to collect facts and study cases, so that in such 
able hands we may expect an interesting and exhaustive 
treatise, which is much needed by the profession. 

Recently it has been asserted that the affection is 
caused by the presence of vibriones in the atmosphere, 
and that great irritation results from their contact with 
the mucous surfaces of the upper air-passages. A dis- 
Helmholz, reports in Virchow’s 
Archiv that he has succeeded in finding vibrios in his 


tinguished savan, 


own nasal secretions, when suffering from this form of 
catarrh. He also states that a saturated neutral solu- 


tion of quinine dropped into the nasal passages afforded 
immediate relief. We are ready to welcome any reliah 
researches which will throw light upon this subject, an 
through which a remedy may be pointed out. 


Suncuranrous INJECTION oF Morputa. —It is 
certain that one of the most important aids to dl ¢ 
physician in his professional labors is the employment 
of remedies subcutaneously. If this method were con- 
fined alone to one agent, morphia, it ought to con 
We have ourselves 
experienced the immense value of this form of empleo 


immortality upon the discoverer, 


ment of the alkaloids of opium, and cannot too fu 
express our thankfulness for its benefits. 

If the instruments used are perfectly clean, and th 
solution free from extraneous bodies, we do not belie 
unpleasant results will ever occur when morphia i 


injected under the skin, In this form, the drug aet 


with much greater intensity and rapidity ; the duration | 
of its effects is prolonged ; it is well tolerated by the 
stomach ; does not produce cerebral disturbance; seldom 
constipates the bowels; in short, morphia hypoder 
cally used becomes, so to speak, a new remedy, or an old 
one with its value a thousand times enhanced. 

In cases of insomnia, resulting from excited neryous 
action, its employment in this form affords the physician 
a ready and safe means of relieving his suffering patient, 
Acute pain, from bowel affections, rheumatism, ete. 
almost instantly mitigated, and the patient put in con- 
dition to be favorably influenced by such other remedies 
as the case may require. In short, there is no form of 
disease in which morphia is better given by the mouth 
than placed under the skin. : 

The initial dose for an adult man is regarded to’ 
from one-sixth to one-fourth grain; for a wontan, it 
should be smaller, — from one-eighth to one-sixth. We 
prefer the acetate to any of the other salts of morphia; 
indeed, it is difficult to understand how the sulphate . 
of morphia came to be more favorably regarded by | 
physicians than the acetate. An organic acid, in com- 
bination with the alkaloid, certainly more exactly cor: | 
responds with its natural condition, as it exists in the 
dried juice of the poppy; and theoretically we ought 


regard it with favor. 


A NEW MYRRH MIXTURE, 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry: 
I send you a formula for a myrrh mixture which I 
have prepared here, and find very useful as a tonic in 
place of the Griffiths mixture. It will keep any length 
of time, and is quite agreeable to the taste. Dose, one) 
to two teaspoonfuls half an hour after each meal. 
You are at liberty to publish it, with any improvement § 
you may think proper. 
Yours truly, a 
Hi. He Air, Mos 


AuGusTA, ME., July 29, 1869. 


MIXTURE OF MYRRH AND PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON, 
R. Gum myrrh Turkey, 


Pyrophos. iron, aa. Sij. 
Sugar, 5v. 
Tinct. ol. gaultheria, 5X. 
Brandy, pss. 
Aqua, Diij ss. 
Carb. magnesia, 5). 


Tincture the myrrh with the brandy, then mix t 
tinctures with the magnesia and sugar rubbed together, { 
add the water gradually and filter. Then add the iron, 
and, when fully dissolved, filter again. Alcohol may be 
substituted for the brandy. FP: 


_ of 


TREATMENT OF BURNS. 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : 

The frequent difficulty experienced by physicians in 
affording prompt relief in cases of burns induces me to 
offer to them, through your paper, two remedies or 
applications which have served me well in the cases 
above named: frequently affording almost instant 
relief to pain, and preventing the separation of the 
cuticle in cases where a blister seemed inevitable. 
The first is, to envelop the injured part immediately 
with the pulp of the raw potato. . The second is, to apply 
linen cloths, dipped in a mixture of sweet cream and 
subnitrate of bismuth, in the proportion of one ounce of 
the latter to a pint of the former, repeated once in two 
or three hours. In cases which are first visited three 
or four days after the accident, I have found the latter 
application to answer the best of the two. 

A. H. LAmpHEAR, M. D, 

ATCHISON, KANSAS, Aug. 9, 1869, 


VOLATILE LINIMENT. 


| Editor Journal of Chemistry: 
I wish to call attention to a new formula for volatile 
liniment. I propose to substitute cod-liver for olive oil, 
thus: J ; 
R. Liquor ammonie, 
Oleum morrhuz, 


£3j 
sie Pah fay 

Such a formula may have been used before, but if so I 
haye never seen it. It makes an elegant preparation, 
and combines a tonic efiect with that of the liniment. 
It is a valuable mode of administering the oil by in- 
unction in chronic and wasting diseases of children, 


- rheumatism, ete. 
G. W. H. Kemper, M. D. 
ae Mounice, InD., Aug. 10, 1869. 


OrycHo-Qurintne. — Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co.: The 
imen of cincho-quinine which you sent me has 
een received, and I have had a patient with remittent 
feyer who could not take the sulphate of quinine on 
account of an irritable stomach, and to whom I gaye the 
¢incho-quinine. It was not only retained, but did not 
affect the stomach or brain unpleasantly in the least 
legree. It was alittle boy of about six years of age, and 
fine specimen of the neryous temperament. 
I will be much obliged if you will send me two ounces 
eimcho-quinine by express, as I have several patients 
ho cannot take the sulphate, and the season is at hand 
' when a substitute must be had. 


‘ A. Donatp, M.D. 
| Demopouts, Aa. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY, 


The “New Nomenclature” in chemistry is now 
| adopted by nearly all teachers of that science, and ere 
g the old technical vocabulary will probably have 
Men into disuse, and new generations of graduates 
ill come into our ranks, speaking a chemical language 
inknown to many of us, and not comprehending the 
, Obsolete terms which older practitioners will continue to 
employ. The younger man may possibly guess what is 
leant by ‘‘sulphuretted hydrogen”; but his older com- 
nion will not know what compound is intended by 
he term ‘‘dihydric sulphide.’’ Senex, who may be 
thoroughly conversant with the effects of ‘‘ carbonic 
cid,” will not be apt to imagine that Juventus applies 
to this gas the appellation of ‘‘carbonic dioxide,’’ but 
ut befor it to the only ‘‘ carbonic oxide”’ of which 
rmer reading has informed him. 
ch misunderstandings, however, are of minor im- 
ce ; for medical men are not as a rule prone to 
upon very profound chemical discussions in their 
imary colloquial intercourse. But there is a graver 
e to the question, which bears upon the practical, 
ery-day business of our profession; and this relates 
the matter (or rather to the manner) of prescribing. 
hemistry is the parent of Pharmacy, and its phrases 
formulas are laws to its offspring. The new no- 
nelature, involving, as it does, a vast number of com- 
ounds used for medicinal purposes, and bein likely to 
exclusively taught to future dispensing druggists, 
ust ultimately necessitate material changes in our 
macopeia, In some respects the alteration would 
desirable, inasmuch as many of the terms derived 
m older chemistry are inaccurate in the light of 
n science, and their retention serves to perpetuate 
but if the change be thorough, —if things are to 
ed by their right names,” —‘‘ confusion worse 
nded’’ will reign among prescribers of the old 
_ We shall have to learn that calomel is ‘ mer- 
chloride’? and corrosive sublimate “ mereuric 
d that, consequently, abbreviations must be 


‘inka 
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renounced, since “‘mercur. chlorid.” would apply to 
either; that ‘‘spiritus etheris nitrici” is not spirits of 
nitric ether at all, but an alcoholic solution of ‘ ethylic 
nitrite’; that ‘* sulphuric ether”? contains no suspicion 
of sulphur, but should be written “‘ ethylic ether” ; and 
many other pieces of new information. To be sure, 
our convenient abbreviations will still answer for some 
substances : “sod. chlorid.” and ‘‘potass. iodid.” will 
apply as well to “ sodic chloride” and “‘potassic iodide” 
as to the titles by which those drugs are now dispensed, 
and, as a good many prescribers know the remedies they 
use only by such abbreviated ‘‘ nicknames,” the altera- 
tion will not give them much concern. 

It is evidently proper that the pharmacopeia should 
be in accordance with scientific chemistry; and it is 
certainly necessary that medical prescriptions should be 
in accordance with the pharmacopeia, even if the 
majority of the profession be forced to go to school 
again. For our own part, we should welcome any 
measure which would lead to greater care in writing 
prescriptions, and better acquaintance with some of the 
substances to which prescriptions relate.— New York 
Medical Gazette. 


3 oo 
‘ 


s> Dr. C. W. Davis, of Indianola, Iowa, writes that 
he has treated several cases of ‘‘ Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
Dyspepsia” successfully, by the use of the following 
mixture: 


° 
Nichols’ solution carbolic acid, 
Pure glycerine, 

Peppermint water, 


ea, Zi. 
(Mix.) 

Use teaspoonful as a gargle, cleansing the throat, 
fauces, and mouth well; after which, take from 15 to 20 
drops of the same mixture internally. By using the 
carbolic acid mixture, as above directed, the most offen- 
sive and foetid breath can be rendered sweet, and often- 


sive eructations prevented. 


PROPHYLAXIS OF SCARLET FEVER AND MEASLES. — 
Dr. J. C. Peters makes this suggestion in the New York 
Medical Gazette: 


It often becomes necessary or desirable to give some 
remedy which is supposed or believed to be preventive, 
or ameliorative of these diseases. Belladonna is unrelia- 
ble in small doses and dangerous in large quantities. 
Besides, its effects are so similar to those of scarlet fever 
that the physician may be plunged in doubt as to which 
is the effect of the remedy, and which of the disease, 
when it has been given antecedently, both long and fre- 
quently. I haye seen many children escape after great 
exposure to scarlet fever without the use of any prophy- 
lactic, or precautionary treatment; and I have seen it 
occur in a malignant and fatal form after Belladonna 
had been given regularly for two or three weeks before 
the occurrence of the attack. I now never use Bella- 
donna to prevent scarlet fever, but rely entirely upon the 
sweet Spirits of Nitre. This is a mild and safe remedy 
which can complicate the disease in no possible way. It 
lessens the fever and restlessness, and prevents the oc- 
currence of disease of the kidneys. Asa diuretic, it may 
eliminate the poison so rapidly and completely, that the 
system cannot become affected, nor the disease reach its 
full and fatal development. Comparative experiments 
prove that it is more reliable than Belladonna, and far 
more safe. 


EMPLOYMENT OF GLYCERINE OF TANNIN. — Dr. Sidney 
Ringer (The Practitioner) states this preparation of tannin 
is very useful in many diseases. It is not laid down in 
the United States Dispensatory, but Adolphe Wahltuch, 
M. D., alludes to the following formula for its prepara- 
tion in the Dictionary of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics : 

R Gallic acid, 
Glycerine, 
Rub and heat. In ozzena, this combination is highly 
prized by Dr. Ringer. He also recommends it in the 
thin sanious or thicker purulent discharge from the 
nostrils which sometimes occurs after measles and scar- 
latina; in the obstruction of the nose frequent in syphi- 
litic children. The purulent discharge from the ears, so 
often met with in unhealthy children, can be stopped 
at once by filling up the internal meatus with this pre- 
paration. If there be acute inflammation of the meatus, 
this should be relieved before using the tannin, 
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TrINcTURE or PAvLitntA.—M. Stanislas Martin, in 
the Bulletin de la Therapeutique, says that the Paullinia, 
which in Brazil, whence it comes, bears the name of 
“Guarana,” is prepared by the Manheem Indians. <Ac- 
cording to Riadel, he says, itis a compound of tapioca 
farina, of cocoa and of paullinia seeds, made into a 
homogeneous paste, and dried in the sun, The names 
of medical men in Brazil are cited as having praised the 
drug as a tonic, anodyne and febrifuge. Dr. Martin’s 
analysis showed it to be composed of glycyrrhizin, albu- 
men, gallic acid, bitter resin, fatty matter, and vegetable 
(including woody) extractive matter. . At Riode Janeiro 
this substance is given in powder, or made into pills, 
pastilles or tincture. Since 1846 it has had a place in 
French therapeutics, being employed in France in the 
form of powder, or dissolved in alcohol. Dr. M. proposes 
the following formula for the tincture: 

R Paullinia in impalpable powder, 100 parts. 
Alcohol at 80 degrees, 250 parts. 
Distilled water, 250 parts. 

Macerate for fifteen days in a bath heated to ten degrees 
(centigrade), taking care to agitate frequently. Ex- 
press, and filter through paper. 


TREATMENT OF THE VOMITING IN Coxic. — Dr. George 
Atwood, of Fairhayen, Mass., recommends, in the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal for July 23, 1868, p. 393, 
the treatment of common colic by the hypodermic in- 
jection of morphia, in the dose of one-third or one-half a 
grain of the acetate or sulphate in the smallest quan- 
tity of water, thrown into the arm. If, after waiting ten 
or fifteen minutes, any pain should remain, the dose may 
be repeated. 

One or two teaspoonfuls of the tincture of lobelia, in 
a quart of water, thrown up the rectum, will, in the 
early stage of colic, afford immediate relief. It is much 
safer and more efficacious than Dr. Mackintosh’s to- 
bacco injection. 


TREATMENT IN DIARRHGA OF INFANTS. — Dr. Smith 
(Medical News and Library), in his valuable papers on 
the “Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children,”’ rec- 
ommends the following prescription, if the bowels are 
rather loose, with dark, slimy, offensive stools: 

R Tinct. opii, 
Ol. ricini, 
Syrupi zingib. 
Mucilag. acacia, 


™ viii. 
3 J. 
aa % j. 

M. S. A teaspoonful three times daily. In the 
screaming fits, accompanied by constipation, this com- 
bination of castor-oil with laudanum is yery valuable. 

—__2-ee—____ 


A SoLuBLE SAut or Mercury ror HypopErmic In- 
JECTIONS.—M. Couilhon suggests, in a late number (15th 
April) of the Bulletin de Therapeutique, a solution of the 
double iodide of mercury and sodium for hypodermic 
injections. It is soluble in water without decomposi- 
tion; it is active, yet not irritating to the tissues; it is 
manageable and safe. One and a half parts of this (by 
weight) in one hundred parts of water gives a solution, 
of which ten drops can be administered every other day 
in syphilis. After a week or two, the amount of the 
injection can be increased ten drops at a time. — Medical 
Archives. 


—_—_ ee —____. 


Dr. Pavy, of Guy’s Hospital, recommends opium or 
morphia as exerting a controlling (in one case curative) 
influence in diabetes. He begins with large doses, — 
half a grain of morphia three times a day,—and in- 
creases according to effects. 

For chills, chronie with anzemia, — 

R. Acid arseniosi, gr. jss. 
Quin sulph. 
Ferri sulph. (exsiccat,) aa 3 j. 
Morph. sulph., gr. j. 
Ext. nucis vomice, Dj. M. 


In pil. xxx ft. S.—One three times a day. 


Dr. Kiya (Medical and Surgical Reporter) has used 
permanganate of potassa with the happiest results in 
rheumatism, His formula is, — 

R- Permanganate of potassa, gr. ij. 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 3 j. 
One teaspoonful to be taken three times a day. 
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PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


Forty-Ninth Session. 


The Lectures in this Institution will commenze on the first 


of October and continue until March. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, M. D., Prof. of General Chemistry, 

1i9 So. 20th Street. 
EDWARD PARISH, Prof. of Practical Pharmacy, 


800 Arch Street. 
J..M. MAISCH, Prof. of Materia Medica, 


1607 Ridge Avenue. 
For circulars and information apply to any of the Professors. 
PHILADELPHIA, June, 1869, 


PORTLAND SCHOOL 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence 


OCTOBER 6, 1869, 


and continue sixteen weeks. The first twelve weeks will be 
devoted to Daily Recitations and Clinical Instruction — 
the last four to Dissection and Lectures. 


Tuition, payable in advance, Thirty-five Dollars. 


Material for dissection EXTRA, at as reasonable a rate as can be 
obtained by the teacher of that department, 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


Wm. ©. Rosprnson, M.D., Obstetrics and Materia Medica. 

IsRAEL T. DANA, M.D., Theory and Practice. 

Tuomas A. Foster, D.D., Physiology and Histology. 

SAMUEL H. TEwKsBuRY, M.D., Surgical Diseases of Women. 

SreEeHEN H. WEEKs, M.D., Anatomy. 

Wm. WARREN GREEN, M.D., Principles and Practice of 

Surgery. 

This School, designed for the thorough instruction of medical 
students, has been nearly fourteen years in successful operation 
in the beautiful ‘ Forest City” of Maine, and students from all 
parts of the country can testify to its superior advantages. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to either of 
the instructors, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


The sixty-seventh year of this School for Young Ladies will 
open Sept.1. The revised and advanced course of study in- 
eludes Latin and French, or Music. Superior facilities are 
afforded for the study of Greek, German, Painting and Draw- 
ing. Through the liberality of friends a new building has been 
erected, which will be completed in a few weeks, and will afford 
accommodations superior to those of any other Institution for 
young ladies in the country. Terms, in the preparatory depart- 
iment, per year, $266; and in the higher course, per year, $290. 
Application may be made to Miss A. H. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass., or in Boston to Dr. lk. ANDERSON, at the 
Missionary House, 


J. D. KINGSBURY. 
BRADFORD, Mass., July 13, 1869. 


CINCHO-QUININE. 


Cincho-quinine results from a series of experiments upon the 
cinchona barks, undertaken in our laboratory with thé view of 
presenting the medicinal alkaloidal principles in an equally 
efficient but pleasanter and cheaper form than sulphate of qui- 
nine. This desirable end has been accomplished. It is manufac- 
tured from a mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and 
Calisaya, or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no sub- 
stance or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
enters into its composition. The erystallizable, alkaloidal prin- 
ciples of these barks, upon which their therapeutic influence 
depends, disassociated from mineral acids, constitute cincho- 
quinine. 

it presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark in their 
most pleasant, direct and natural form, and is adapted to replace 
sulphate of quinine, and is preferable to that salt from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

Ist. It exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate of qui- 
nine, in the same doses, without oppressing the stomach or cre- 
ating nausea, It does not produce cerebral distress, as sulphate 
of quinine is apt to do; and, in the large number of cases in 
which it has been tried, it has been found to produce much less 
constitutional disturbance. 

2d. It bas the great advantage of being nearly tasteless. The 
bitter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the most sensitive, 
delicate woman or child. 

5d. It is less costly than sulphate of quinine. Like the sul- 
phate of quinine, the price will fluctuate with the rise and fall 
of barks, but we shall supply it at all times at less than the low- 
est market price of that salt. 

Cincho-quinine we present in the form of snow-white crystal- 
line flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, and perfectly 
soluble in weak acidulated water. It is placed in vials holding 
cach one ounce, of the same size and form of those holding sul- 
phate of quinine. No directions for its employment are needed, 
as it may be used in the same quantities and forms and for 
the same affections as sulphate of quinine, so fully understood 
by every physician. 

Any physician in the United States, by enclosing four three- 
cent stamps to our address, will receive by return post a speci- 
men of cincho-quinine sufficient for satisfactory trial. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


Sulphate of Morphia. 


We are prepared to supply Sulphate of Morphia of our brand 
in its purest form, put up in } oz. vials, 8 in a box, in any quan- 
tity that may be desired, Also all the other allkalaidal and acid 
principles of opium. : ; 

Sulphate of Morphia. gore of Morphia, 
Muriate of a alerianate of ‘¢ 
Bimeconate of ‘ Oodeia. 
Pure Alkaloid, 

JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO., 


MANDFACTURING CHEMISTS. 


DEPOT IN NEW YORK, 71 WILLIAM STREET, . .. . 
PRICE-CUR 


RENT. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals, 


JAMES R. NICHOLS. ) 
CHARLES E, BILLINGS. 
ALBION R. CLAPP, 


For the convenience of small dealers, we present below 
tities, such as are often wanted. 


PRICES OF VIALS AND BOTTLES. — 


corked vial, 6 cents, 
less. 


No. 150 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


[LABoraToryY EsTABLISHED 1857.] 


JULY 1, 1869. 


prices of our chemical products, in small quan- 
For prices in packages, or in large 


quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 


more or less; ¢.b., corked bottle, 12 


goods, remember to include price of package as per list below. 


Acid, Acetic . .. . 5lb. bot. 25 Ib. $0.30 


©" igiacial;”.) 3 6 2-8:v-7 OZ: 


Benzoic ... . «+. (lb.6.25) oz. 
Carbolic, Crystals, O.P. v.80z, 
2: © O.P. bot. 20 1b. 
Sol. extra c¢.b.8 Ib. 
* Com. demi., extra, gal. 
Chromic, 1 oz. vials, g.8.b.70z. 
Clie set cues en - ¢.b.12, 
Gallici aes wile ae iar ete 
Us Sie. #ie W616) OT OZS 
Hydrosulphurie . .¢.b.11 1b. 
Hypophosphorus . .c.y.4 oz. 
Lactic, dilut. .. .g.8.v.8o0z. 
ae concent. . . g.8.v.8 Oz. 
Nitrate Mercury . g.s.v.10 oz. 
Phenic, Crystals . . . v.8 oz. 
Phosphoric, 50 p.c. ¢.s.b. 9 Ib, 
“ 25 p.c. anhyd.c.b.9 Ib. 
Prussic. . U. 8. P. g8.v.7 oz. 
Pyrogallic ... . «¢.v.50z, 
Sulphurous, solu. .c¢.b.11 Ib. 
Acid, Valerianic, .. . .2.8.v.7 0z. 
Ammonia, Spirits, . . 5 1b. ¢.b.25 Ib. 
st “ Aromatic, 5 lb. 25 Ib. 
Borate,. ... .¢.v.40z. 
Hydrosulphide (Hydro- 
sulphuret) g.s.b.20 lb. 
Hypophos.. . .¢.b.121b, 
es 1 oz. vials, 
C.8.V.4 OZ. 

Tron Alum. . .c.v.4 0z. 
Ammonia, Nit. pure, C. P. bulk, Ib. 
« Valerianate, crys. g.8.v. 7 oz. 
Ammonium, Bromide (¢.b.8 Ib. 2.92) 
v.4 0z. 

Todide@s iy sinc ans Vs 2108: 

Amyl, Acetate of Oxide, . g.s.b,20 Ib. 
Antimony, Sol. Chloride, ¢.s.b.11 Ib. 
Arsenic, Donovan’s Sol. e.s.b.10 Ib. 
of Fowler’s Soi. . ¢.s.b. 10 lb. 

“ Todide. 1 oz. vials, g.s.v.7 oz. 
Atropia, in } oz. vials, .. }0z. ea, 
‘* Solution, Fleming’s, 4 oz. v. 
Bisrouth, Citrate (Salt), . c.s.v.4 oz. 
“¢  Elix. Cal. & Iron (doz. 10) 1b. 
«Liquid (Ammon.), ¢.s.b.11 lb. 

« _ Tannate,.7: . . « €.8.V.4 OZ. 
Black Drop, succes eee os CDLO0Udb, 
Caffeine, § oz. vials, . . . 4 0z. each 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., ¢.8.b. 10 Ib. 
Cantharidal Rubefacient,. . . . oz. 
3 V.CSIGATIL.) wemems eoeroge 

AU Collodion; 37. "3 . ..0z. 
Cerium, Oxalate, 1 oz. vials, c.v. 40z. 
Chlorine Water. .... .¢.b.11 lb. 
Chloroform, C. P.. . . . .8.b.13 Ih. 
Cinchona, Sulph., in oz. vials. v.5 oz. 
Codeine, 3 0z. vials. .... .}0z. 
Cod-Liver'Oil 0% e618 sh is «doz. 
Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda combined, doz, 
Collodion, Surg. ........doz. 
“s ss eel ales DeLO be 
Collodion, Surgical ..... . doz. 
sf eS 2 + + « C.b.101b, 
Creosote’. ©. 5 6 6 < % » g.A:V.14 Ibs 
Dover’s Powder .... . «¢.b.9 Ib, 
Egg Preservative (Judd’s) . . . doz. 
Elixir Calisaya. ....... doz, 
et uw + » 3Gal. Demi. free 
Elixir Cinch.Iron & Strych. , . . 1b. 
“¢ Phosph. Iron & Quin. . . . lb. 
3s 4 se eiSadaserse db. 
Rhei& Magnesia. ...... 
lb, 

Ether, Acetio . . . 4 . » .0.b.10 1b, 
‘  Butyrie, conct. . . .¢.b.10 Ib. 
Cae CUOMO eetis te shah. 1020.10 Tbs 
“ KS conct. C. P., ¢.b.10 Ke 
«Spirits Nitros,C. P. . ¢.b.10 1b, 
Ether, Spirits Nitros, FFFF, ec. b.101b. 
Ether, Sulpburie, fort., ext., ¢.b.10 Ih, 
Extract Cannabis Indica. true, 7 oz. 
Se Nux Vomica, . in jars, 7 oz, 
Extract of Flesh. .; 44+. Q2, 
Ferrated Tincture Bark. . .b.12 Ib. 
Fusel Oil, purified. , , , .¢.b.11 Ih. 
Glycerine, chem. pure, extra, includ: 
ing white gl. bottle and carton, 


“ce 
“ce 
“ 
a3 
“a 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
ae 
“ 
“cc 
ce 
“ 
“ 
ce 
“ 
“ 
ce 
“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ce 


Ib. 

Glycerine, condensed . . g.8.b.15 Ib. 
He G + + €.8.b.10 Ib. 
Glycerole Hypo phosphites, ¢,8,0,9 1b, 
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Glonoine, Tincture ...... .0Z. 
Gold, Chloride, 15 grain bots, 24 doz. 
£6 ws and Sodium, 15 gr. 
bot. 24 doz, 


WS § ozv. 30 oz. 


a“ “ee 


7\Granville’s Lotion, . . . . ¢.b.10 1b, 


c.b.10 Ib. 


Hoff. Anodyne,...... 
ss dy c.b.10 1b. 


3|Hoffman’s Anodyne, officinal U.S.P. 


c.b.15 lb. 


-35| Typophosphite of Iron, in 1 oz. vials 
1.00 c.v.4 
29 ss Lime, § c.v.4 
27 cs Manganese, ‘ c.v.4 
1.02 Ge Potassa,  e.v.4 
25 “A Soda, $So.v.4 
-20/Infusum Opii Deod.. . .¢.s.b.151b, 
1.41 et ef per doz. 
-T1/Iodide of Lime ....... V.70z. 
13 a! me g.8.V.7 OZ. 
1.10|Todide of Sodium, 1 oz. vis. c.v.3 oz. 
-89|\Todide of Sulphur... . g.s.v.70z. 
1.33\Lodine, resublimed .... .b.20 1b. 
.47\Iodine, Carbolate . .sol.c.s.b.11 1b. 
-52\lodoform. . . . . . 3 0z. plain vials 
-56\Iron Ammoniated Citrate, very su- 
perior, w.b.15 Ib, 
10) ead us Citrate, c.v.4 oz. 
3.63 


Iron Citrate, readily sol. w.b.15 Ib. 
af “ce “ec v.4 OZ. 

Tron Citrate and Quinine, w.b. 15 Ib. 
‘ “ee 


20 epee e 0, symleaV ee One 
.85/Iron Citrate & Strychnia, ¢.v. 4 oz. 
1.23] ‘ Citrate Quinine and Strychine, 
v. 402. 
aly cs and Manganese, v. 4 oz. 
0) °€ By Hydrogen. ... .c.b.11 1b. 
6.80] ‘* Hydrated Sesquiox. ¢.b. 10 1b. 
-89| ‘* Hydrocyanate,. .. .c.v.40z. 
40}. * Todide, 1 oz. vials, g.s.v. 7 oz. 
.25| * Muriate, Tinct. . . ¢.8.b. 10 Ib. 
old eee eINItTALO sso ie «) ogevesb. 14 Ibs 
8.75| ‘ Perchloride, dry, g.s.v. 7 0z. 
-50| ‘* Perchloride, sol. ¢.8.b. 10 Ib, 
.66| ‘* Perchloride, sol. 36° B.c.s.10 1b. 
90] ‘*. Pernitrate ... . .¢.b.10 Ib. 
1.24] “ Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. 
1.46 c.8.b. 10 Ib. 
6.70} ‘* Mon’s Styp., 1 oz. vis. doz. 
a fey (lf “* Mon’s pow. 1oz. vis. doz. 
nOU Hse “* Mon’s powder, e.b. 16 Ib. 
45] ‘* Phosphate .... .c.b.12]b. 
50] “ Carb. Proto., pure precip., ¢.b. 
42 Ib 
1.86} ‘ Carb. Proto. (Vallet’s mass.) 
64 pots 10 lb. 
L876 OY “ Saccharine, 1 lb.c.b 14 
-55| ‘¢ Pyrophosphate,..... 402. 
2.50) “¢ *¢ “in scales, w.b. 15 lb, 
8.00) “« ss Elixir . . doz. 
“ a “ee and bark, 
8.00] “ Oe and Mang.14 lb. 
8.50] ‘* Sulphuret .... . .¢.b.8 1b. 
1.90] “ Syrup Iod.. .. . g.s.b.14 Ib. 
2.75| & ‘ a in 1 Ib. e.b. 10 Ib, 
165) “ Tart, et Potas., plates, 1 1b. bts. 
1.21 w.b. 15 lb, 
3,66] «* of plates, c.v. 4 02, 
8.00] ‘ Elixir Bark and Solution Pro- 
10.00 toxide, (per doz. 9.00) per bot. 
5.50} * Protoxide, Solu. ‘¢ $6 
.90/Lactucarium, ©, P. . . «ese ¢ y OZ. 
-90/Lead, Acetate, chem. pure, 6.b.11 Ib, 
.90|Lead, Iodide, 1 02, vials, c.y. 3 0%. 
1,00} “ Sub. Acetate Sol. ¢.b. 10 Ib, 
-90|Liebig’s Nutritive Food. . , . doz. 
-90 Lime, Carbalate, boxes 10 Ibs. ea. 
4.40) be boxes 25 lbs. ea. 
90)  <€ «in bulk, by cask or ton, 
1,50) ‘4 (G3 ©. P, for sick-room, 
1.15 2 Oz. V. daz. 
50 Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, in car- 
1.15 tons, daz, 
1.68 Magnesia, Cal... . + » «+ - .d0z. 
58 “s Sulphite . .. . bot.11 1b. 
1.10 6 Soluble Citrate w.g.b.20 Ib. 
88 WG a de per doz, 
1.59 Manganese, Black Oxide, purified, 
e.v.4 gz, 
Mercury, Bin Iodide, loz. vls.c.v,3 oz, 
1.25 — “ Proto-lodide, } oz. vis. ¢.v.3 qz. 
-70 Morphia, Sulphate, jths, 8 y. & box, 
70 30 ¢. Oz. 
dl Acetate, “8 ¥, & box, a0¢, oz, 


$0.55 
8.50 


1.24 
5.75 


1.50 
fa | 
1.50 
16 
11.10 
yal 


otf | 


g.8.v.;means glass-stoppered vial, the price of which is 10 cents, more or less; c.v., 
cents, more or less; g.s.b., glass-stoppered bottle, 18 cents, more or 
The cost of the bottles and vials as given is to be added to the price of the articles in all cases. 


Morphia, Muriate, jths, 8 v. & box, 
30 C. OZ. 
8v. & box, 
24 c.0z. 

Pure (Alkaloid), jths, 8 y. 
& box, 24 oz, 


*¢  Valerianate, “ 


“ 


“c 


Narceine. . . . .10-grain vials, ea. 
Oil of Cubebs, C. P.. . .¢.b 101d. 
Paper, Litmus. ... .shects, doz. 
ss Turmerio’. Seiee co yist es 
Pepsi Fe; Pureieis ‘s/s. a) «) snes «010s 
ae Wine. .in wine bots. doz. 
Piperingts i). 0. Ge sien eee.v id on, 
Platinum, Chloride. . . g.s.v.10 oz. 
Potassa, Acetate... . .c.b.15 Ib. 
RS Carbolate. . . . g.8.v.10 oz, 
Chlorate,. . O. P.c.b.20 lb. 
LAqUOT visite es « CDE Ib: 
Permanganate, crys. ¢.v.4 oz, 
“ solution,. . . . doz. 
«demi. 55 gal. 
Sulphuret, . . . . c¢.b.11 lb. 
Yellow Chromate . ¢.b. 15 Ib. 
Potassium, Bromide, . . .¢.b.40z, 
et A © 2 «is C.D.0 LDe 
‘ Chloride .. . c¢.b.20 Ib. 
Todide ..... ¢.b.91b. 
Propylamin, 1 oz. and 4 oz. vials, 0Z, 
Proteine. . ... « «% OZ. Viala, oz. 
Quinine, Cincho........ .02. 
(Discount 15 per cent.) 
Santonine. .. « ». se « .¢.v.4 OZ, 
Soda, Bi-Sulphite Liquor. . ¢.b.9 Ib. 
Soda, Chloride, Liquid... . gall. 
ae Ue 6 Cede Lie pte 
Silicate, (soluble glass). . Ib. 
a Solution, demi. 55 gal. 
Silver, Bromide. .... .c.vy.40z. 
ms Chloride,. ....c¢. vy. 402. 


ee Cyanide... ...c.¥. 4:02. 
“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
ce 
“ce 
“a 
“ 


a 


“ce 
“ce 


“ 
“ 


Oxide. . . .«. .C. V.40z. 
Spirits Lavender, Comp. c.b.10 Ib, 
«Chloroform, U.8.P.c¢.b.101b. 

* Rosemary... .c. b.10 lb. 
Strychnine, Sol. Fleming’s, 402. v. 
ee Valerianate, g. s. vy. 8 oz. 

# i! Elixir . doz. 
Styptic Colloid . .1o0z. g.s. v. doz, 
Sugar of Milk, 0. P.. . .c¢. b. 12 1b. 


AL 


42 
75 
78 
1.50 

16 


Syrup of Hypophos. Comp. . doz. 
(Lime, Soda, Potassa, Iron.) 

Syrup of Citrate Iron. .c. b. 15 1b. 
ee Hypophosp. of Lime and 
Soda, (Churchill’s) doz. 
Hypophosphite Mang. . 1b, 
Hypophosphite of Lron, . lb. 
Hypophos.of [ron &Quin.1b, 
Hypophosphite of Iron 
and Mang. lh, 

Iodide of Iron and Man- 
ganese, Ib. 
Manganese. . . lb. 
Limeje te lets tse tbe 
Lime. «. = « «c. b. 11 Jb: 
Phosphates, ,... . daz. 
Phosphate Iron, Quinine 
and Strychnine, (doz, 
6.50, small bots.). . . |b. 
Protox. Iron with Iodide of 
Limon ice -<: Sttaeeglbe 
Protox. Iron with Todide 
of Potassa, lb. 

Protox. of Iron with Qui- 
nine, lb. 

Protox. of Tron with Rhei 
and Col. Ib, 

Pyrophos. of Iron, 1 1b. bots. 


Syrup of Todide 
‘ 
Syrup of 


“sh 


Ib. 

Super Phosp. of Tron 1 Ib. 
bots, Ib. 

Tin, Solution, Muriate, o.s.b. 10 Ib, 
LS Ox, Muriate, ¢.s8.b. 10 lb. 
Valerianate Ammonia Elix. c.b.15, 1b, 
per doz, 

«and Quin. 4 oz. v. doz. 

Zino, Chloride, dry,. . . g.5.b.7 oz. 
“ Sol. medic. bot. 14 Ib. 
Tannate. ... .¢.8.v.4 OZ. 
Valerianate .. .10z. vials 


“ 
“ 


Also, an assortment of Officinal Standard 


Fluid Extracts, 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, Agents, 


TERMS, NET CASH, 
Bank Draft or P.O. Money- 
Order to accompany the order. 


In remitting cash for 


Bi-Meconate Sol. bo. 10e. Ib. 


Todide:s)s*4.6be els Cavidou ss 


* rH Brrr 
Rases 
eye, To, 


‘€ 


1.25 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


Bd 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Handbook of Natural Philosophy, 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE, 


By W. J. ROLFE and J. A. GILLET, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


With 212 Wood Engravings and Three Colored Maps (Illustrat- 
ing Meteorology), 


pee, $1.25. 


The body of the book contains only 229 pages, in clear, open 
type (with no fine print), and treats of all the topics of Natural 
Philosophy. The more theoretical portions of the subject are 
treated briefly in an Appendix, and descriptions of apparatus 
and directions for performing experiments are added. Omit- 
ting the Appendix, the book is not too difficult for Grammar and 
District Schools. With the Appendix, itis exactly adapted to 
the wants of those High Schools and Academies which haye not 
time for a larger book. 

It is not an abridgment of the larger Natural Philosophy, by 
the same authors, but it is wholly anew book. It is simple in 
style and eminently a practical book, yet thoroughly scientific, 
and giving the results of the latest discovery and research. It 
is sure of a hearty welcome from all teachers who desire a book 
which shall be brief without being dry, and easy without being 
puerile. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS: 


HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
PRICE, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, 
PRICE, $1.50. 


| _ These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and As- 
| tronemy on the same plan as the Handbook of Natural Philos- 


| ophy. 


ALSO, 


The Cambridge Course of Physics, 
| IN THREE VOLUMES. 
| 1, Chemistry, $2. 2. Natural Philosophy, $2. 3, Astronomy, $3. 


& 


These are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended 
“for more advanced classes, or for those devoting a longer time 
‘| to these branches. 


| _ This course has already been officially adopted by the State 
| Boards of Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more 
, than fifty cities and large towns, and in nineteen different States 


| of the Union. 


French.—-Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s French 
{ Grammar. Mazgill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s 
| French Prose and Poetry. 

Latin Course.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J. H. 
| Hanson, A.M. Comprising in one volume all the Latin prose 
required for admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes 
and references to Harkness’s, Bullions’s, and Allen’s Latin Gram- 
mars. 


Handbook of Latin Poetry. By J. H. Hanson, A.M., and 
W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, 
with notes and grammatical references. 


__ Selections from Ovid and Virgil. A shorter Handbook of 
Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this bok, 
“With a complete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to 
Bullions’s Latin Grammars, as well as to Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s, and to Harkness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 
_ German.—A new Elementary German Grammar. By Ga- 
briel Campbel!, Professor in State University of Minnesota. ' 
__A practical and complete German Grammar. By Adolphi 
~Douah, Ph. D. 12mo. 
_ Drawing.—Bartholomew’s Drawing Book. New series. 
_ This series of books — the most practical and thorough course 
bf instruction in drawing ever published— will be completed in 
twelve numbers, each containing twelve plates, executed in the 
ighest style of lithographic art, and twenty-four pages of 
Wing paper of a superior quality. Instruction accompanies 
ach book. In connection with the first three books a guide has 
a prepared, for the use of teachers and more advanced 
upils. : 
__ Drawing Slates.—Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with 
_ &series of progressive lessons in writing and drawing. ‘This is 
anew thing, and will prove the most admirable device for inter- 
J esting and instructing young beginners in drawing. 


a PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
“NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


_ The most practical style and successful system ever published. 

Revised, newly engraved, and improved. The growing demand 

for this popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our 

Manufacturing facilities to the capacity of over two millions 
r annum. 

_ *«* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notes and tes- 

onials from eminent teachers, will be furnished on applica- 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


‘ 

It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or serew 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I. the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
at any height or angle required by the milled screw N. 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are heldin their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I_ Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


oa =——— from place to place yee removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
. “ A packed and repacked without loss of time. 
ee eae Will render the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 
; . 24, ; ar. 16, : 


the word, 
Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


B Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing ‘Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 


we 
Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. withtwo Glass Tubes ....-2c2ceccecerse $4.00 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. oe re atestceh for Inhalation; eachis fe wsels) «xo! a' sieyieierel el ialla 2.00 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. alves of hard rub- / ‘ a A 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in RHIGOLENE, for Local Anmsthesta, best quality, 
all positions. packed ..-.-..2- a eeieiis roklen <ulel a hatowta 1,00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. . - « - $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


04 8 Hey -0 Fs, “e. 16 


N. B. — To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 
[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, ete., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on 


‘“K New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULZE. ae ae Hee a Apache 

Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anzsthesia by 

Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


ak : 7 ; “| 7 | i : fence, ¢ ability 

All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and dura y, 
and every one is wir ranterny The Steam Apparatus (lig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘‘ Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


‘©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


‘« The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * * * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 

a hing except of their own manufacture. — Gold Medal. ’ 

Pere Nase P *« (Signed,) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BriGELow: ‘“T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.’ é 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs, The apparatus for Local Anasthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSOVEORSSA CES 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating . + $7.00 to $8.00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors . : “ - 5 - 1,00to 1.50 night or day ‘ ; ‘ a Fy 2 $6.00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s  . - : 6.50 to 7.50] French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . ° 4.00 
Holt’s Dilator . < . . : ° ° 18 00 ue ce “female . hs 5 3.00 
Barnes’? ‘ set ofthree, with Inflator 4 : 7.50 | Vaceinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set Fi : A a: 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete . . : : . 18300 :to 23.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . . ° 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern ae 5 4,00 
Large Ear Mirrors . . 5 . ° . - 450to 5.00] * OS BS U with Auto- 
Hypodermic Syringes. fF ; G : + 8.50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . : ae 5.00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Searificator (post-paid) 7.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 
a = ve Be (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic — Attachment, and, 
paid . . . . . P ‘ . P 8.50 three Laryngoscopie Mirrors, in case. . 10.00 
sthiometers . . ° 8.50 to 5.00 | The Storer Speculum . . : ° . . 6.00 


Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments ° 1.50 to 3.50 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Case, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers; Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, vee Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, Freneh Conical and Olive- 
ipped Bougies and Catheters. i : 
Sete ereons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported’ to order: Prices on 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Glub Feet, W eak 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS—R. B. TOLLES, Supt, 


STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 
MADE BY THE 
BOSTON OPTICAL 
WOoRES. 


Offer their Students’ MICROSCOPES, 15-in. high, on Trunnions, with one eye piece, one 1-in. 


objective, one }4-in. objective, 


in Black Walnut Case, for $50— on receipt of $51 it will be sent, safely packed, to any part of the United States. 
Also, STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES for $62, $70, $90 and $102. 
The Company are now making Dr. Cutter’s Clinical Microscope, in two styles, with improvements, by which it is 


the most compact and convenient instrument to be found for the Physician and Traveller. 3 
Gentlemen who have both the above instruments require but one set of the optical parts — making an im- 


objective, $25 and $30. 
portant saving in the cost. 


Price, with one eye-piece and 14-in. 


They also make, to order, Tolles’ first-class Objectives, either “dry” or ‘‘immersion,” and Tolles’ Improved Telescopes. 
These instruments have a world-wide reputation as being second to no others. 


All one and correspondence must be addressed to 

ot. 

THE JOURNAL EVERY PHYSICIAN WANTS! 
‘ THE 


Journal of the Gynecological Society 


OF BOSTON. 


Edited by Winslow Lewis, M, D., H. R. Storer, M. D., 
George H. Bixby, M. D. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Terms, $3.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


The Journal is devoted to the advancement of the knowledge 
of the diseases of Women, and itis the aim of the Editors and 
Publisher to make it the medium of communicating to the pro- 
fession the earliest intelligence in this specialty. The Journal 
will contain the Transactions of the Gynecological Society, 
Original Papers by men eminent in Gynzcology, Editorial Notes 
on pertinent questions of the present day, Selections from 
Foreign Journals of news in this specialty, Reviews, Book 


notices, etc. SINGLE NumBeRs, 35 CENTS. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
18 TREMONT St., Boston, MAss. 


NEW HOMCOPATHIC PUBLICATIONS, 


THE HOM@OPATHIC TREATMENT OF DIARRHG@A, 
DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, etc., etc. By JAmEs B. 
BELL, M. D., of Augusta, Me. Philadelphia: A.J. Tafel. 

Price, $1.25. 
By Wm. H. 
Philadelphia; A. J. Tafel. 

Price, $3.00. 

THE HOM@GOPATHIC TREATMENT OF SYPHILIs, 
GONORRHG@A, SPERMATORRHGA, AND URINARY 
DISEASES. By J. H. BERJEAN, M. D., author of “ Physi- 
ological Basis of Homeopathy.” Revised, with numerous 
additions, by J. H. P. Frost, M. D., late Professor of Physi- 
ology and Pathology at the Homeopathic Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: A.J. Tafel. . . Price, $2.00, 

SELF-ENERV ATION, ITS CONSEQUENCES AND TREAT- 
MENT. By C. 8S. ELDRIDGE, M. D., of Bay City, Mich. 

Price, $1.00. 

THERAPEUTIC GUIDE. The most important results of 
more than forty years’ Practice. By G. H. G. JaAur, M. D. 
Translated, with notes and new remedies, by CHARLES 
HEMPEL, M. D o- « « + « « Price, $3.50. 

Any of above works will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Address, 


Al tO UCASE 


Homeopathic Pharmaceutist and Publisher, 
P. O. BOX, 2332. 


NO. 48 NORTH 9th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARACTERISTIC MATERIA MEDICA. 
Burt, M. D., of Lincoln, Ill. 


oe 68 6 oo ee 


The Fifth Volume of the ‘‘ HAHNEMANNIAN MONTHLY,” 
edited by R. J. McCLatcney, M. D., commences August Ist, 
1869. This is conceded to be one of the best conducted Home@o- 
pathic Journals in the country. Subscription price, $3.00, in 
advance. Address Publisher, 

J. TAFEL, 


A. 
48 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, 


ANTED—By a Physiciav, whole or half interest in a 
good Drug Store in Illinois, or one of the adjoining 
States, or else a Prescribing and Dispensing Clerkship in such 
a store. Address, 
Dr. G. H. ELLIOTT, Lockport, N. Y. 


ANTED—To form a partnership in practice with some 
old Physician in one of the larger towns or cities of 
Mass. or N.Y. Address, for furths: =~ + ~*~, : 
sr Nig Eau 


CHARLES STODDER, 75 Kilby St., Boston, Sole Agent for the Co. 


DR. GARRATT’S 


CONSTANT 


Electric Disk. 


a 


A neat self-acting alloy electrique, to be worn on the body or 
limb, as if a plaster. These simple disks are for general use, 
Any one can apply this disk, and the most delicate can wear it 
with comfort and relief. The electricity produced is primary 
and chemical; hence is felt only as a pleasant, lively warmth, 
brings out the sluggish bumors, and is perfectly safe in all cases 
and conditions. They are clean, durable, and the least 
expense or trouble of all reliable electro-medical appliances for 
localized electricity. 

These electric disks are a great improvement, for the best of 
medical electricity is provided without the expense of battery or 
operator. Constant in action while next the skin, the disk is 
worn days only, or nights only, and so becomes a successful aid 
for many a lame or weak back, stomach, side, or limb; for cold 
rheumatism, nervous cough, or dyspepsia, atony of any organ, 
pain or palsy. Retail price, $3.50. 

The diligent electricity from this new magnesium-zine alloy 
is now well attested and employed by leading physicians and 
surgeons. Weare permitted to refer to the eminent Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at Harvard College; to Pro- 
fessors Storer and Green; Dr. C. T. Jackson, State Assayer to 
Massachusetts; Drs. Codman & Shurtleff; Leach & Green ; Met- 
calf, Restieaux, Brown, Josepb Burnett; and a large number of 
general practitioners, and other leading medical men, 

P. 8.— Dealers will find these Disks a superior article, com- 
pact, no way liable to break or injury, no losses, and pay well; 
a convenient, popular remedy. 07 sale by all first-class Drug- 
gists ; in quantities (in half-dozen, dozen, and gross boxes), by 
Geo. L. Rogers, General Agent, 146 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Orders filled with despatch. 


P.W.BEDFORD, 
PHARMACEUTIST, 


769 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., and Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


A full Assortment of reliable Drugs, Chemicals, Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations and New Remedies, always on hand. 


Physicians can DEPEND upon the FAITHFUL compounding of 
their prescriptions by the proprietor, or competent assistants, 
who are in attendance at all hours. 

Physicians residing at a distance can have their orders 
PROMPTLY FILLED and FORWARDED by Mail or Express. 

Aug.ly 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


The Course of Lectures will commence October 4th, 1869, and 
continue until March 12th, 1870, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday evenings, 


C. F. CHANDLER, Pa.D., Prof. of Chemistry. 
W. DEF. DAY,M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica and Botany. 
E. R. SQUIBB, M.D., Lectwrer on Practical Pharmacy. 


A Prize of Fifty Dollars to the most proficient graduate. For 
a copy of the Prospectus, address 


P. W. BEDFORD, Secretary, 769 Sixth Avenue, 
Wm. WRIGHT, Jr., Treasurer, 59 Cedar Street. 


Aug.3m. 
; Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, ete , forall 
P | h | \ | Laboratory and Mauufacturing purposes. 
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THE HAIR: HAIR DYES AND WASHES. 


The deep interest felt in the welfare of the natural 
covering to the head is evinced by the expenditure of 
much time and large sums of money in attempts to pre- 
serve and adorn it by all classes of people. Upon no 
subject have we been more frequently requested to 
express opinions or supply information than upon that 
of the hair, and the increasing demand for dyes, washes, 
and “preservatives ” indicates how wide-spread and well 
These 
considerations have led us to make some observations 


upon the hair, and the substances used to change its 


nigh universal is the interest in the matter. 


tints and improve its condition. 

The adornment of the hair, and the forming of it into 
fantastic shapes, has been practised by women in all 
ages, and in no direction have the caprices of fashion 
been more strikingly displayed than in disposing this 
natural covering of the head. The early Hebrew 
women gloried in their luxuriant tresses, plaiting 
them, and adorning their heads with ornaments of 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The Greeks allowed 
their hair to grow to a great length, while the Egyp- 
tians often removed it as an incumbrance. There is 
no “fashion”? connected with the hair, in vogue at the 
present time, which is new. It is nota modern idea to 
resort to borrowed or ‘‘false” hair to satisfy the ca- 
prices of fashion, neither is it to dye the hair, or dress it 
with unguents and oily substances. 

The Greek, Egyptian, Carthaginian, and Roman 
ladies, more than twenty-five centuries ago, made use 
of the most extravagant quantities of borrowed hair, 
and they wound it into large protuberances upon the 
back of their heads, and to keep it in place used “ hair- 
pins” of precisely the form in use at the present time. 
The Roman women of the time of Augustus were 
especially pleased when they could outdo their rivals 
in piling upon their heads the highest tower of borrowed 
locks. They also arranged rows of curls formally around 
the sides of the head, and often the very fashionable 
damsels would have pendent curls in addition, An 
extensive commerce was carried on in hair, and after 
the conquest of Gaul, blonde hair, such as wes grown 
upon the heads of German girls, became fashionable at 
Rome, and many a poor child of the forests upon the 
banks of the Rhine, parted with her locks to adorn the 
The 
great Ozesar indeed, in a most cruel manner, cut off the 
hair of the vanquished Gauls and sent it to the Roman 
market for sale, and the cropped head was regarded in 


wives and daughters of the proud conquerors. 


the conquered provinces as a badge of slavery. 

To such a pitch of absurd extravagance did the Roman 
ladies at one time carry the business of adorning the 
hair, that upon the introduction of Christianity, in the 


the church launched severe inyectives against the van- 


first and second centuries, the apostles and fathers of 


ity and frivolity of the practice. It must be confessed 
The 
artistic, professional hair-dressers of old Rome were em- 


the ancient ladies did outdo their modern sisters. 


ployed at exorbitant prices to form the hair into fanciful 
devices, such as harps, diadems, wreaths, emblems of 
publie temples and conquered cities, or to plait it into 
an incredible number of tresses, which were often 
lengthened by ribbons so as to reach to the feet, and 
loaded with pearls and clasps of gold. No wonder such 
exhibitions of vanity excited the wrath of that stubborn 
old bachelor, St. Paul, and called forth his maledictions. 
It would be curious if, before the present fashion of 
arranging the hair among the ladies burns out, the 
extreme customs of a pagan age should come round 
again. 

In ancient times, people grew old as they do now, and 
the frosts of age blanched the raven locks of youth, and 
also there were those with hair glowing with red, or 
other tints not deemed desirable. Hence it was that 
hair dyes came into use, and a brisk demand for sub- 
stances capable of changing the color of the hair has 
been maintained for thirty ceaturies. 

The substances employed before the science of chemis- 
try was understood, were usually quite ineffective in their 
influence. They were, for the most part, fugitive vege- 
table stains, which water would easily remove. There 
was, however, a metallic mixture made in Egypt which 
possessed qualities of the highest excellence. If the 
statements of some writers can be relied upon, this mix- 
ture was far superior to any form of hair-dye known to 
modern chemists. There is at the present time a dye 
used by the Armenians, in the East, which may be, in 
many respects, like the ancient dye. It is a metallic 
This is powdered, and 
mixed with fine nut-galls and moistened. A little of 
the paste is taken in the hand and rubbed into the hair 


substance, resembling dross. 


or beard, and in a few days it becomes beautifully black. 
Those who have visited the Armenian convents in Tur- 
key can but have admired the fine black beards of the 
monks, even those of advanced age. This dye is un- 
doubtedly composed of a mixture of iron and copper, 
which metals, in conjunction with the gallic acid formed 
from the galls, produces a dye of superior excellence. 
The hair dyes in use at the present time are, for the 
most part, objectionable in some one of their features, or 
The dye 


which has been so fashionable during the past ten years 


they are untidy or inconvenient to apply. 


is a poisonous compound, being composed largely of one: 
of the salts of lead,"(the acetate.) This mixture was 
brought into notice soon after the close of the Mexicam 
war, and was known as “General Twiggs’ hair dye,’” 
the General of that name having first successfully used: ' 
it, Nearly all the “ Restoratives,” ‘‘ Washes,” “ Em-. 
brocations,” ‘ Dressings,” ‘‘ Dyes,” ete., found in the- 
shops are identical in composition, being made from this. 
formula. The number of popular mixtures of this kind, 
having different names, and which were made and soli 
by different parties, at one time exceeded forty in the 
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The formula and method of preparing 
Take of 

Finely powdered Acetate of Lead —120 grains. 

Lac Sulphur — 160 grains, 


Rose Water — one pint. 
Glycerine — one ounce, 


United States. 
it is exceedingly simple. 


Mix the glycerine with the water, and add the acetate 
of lead and sulphur. The mixture must be well shaken 
before using. The lead and sulphur do not all dissolve 
in the rose-water, but fall to the bottom of the vessel as 
a precipitate. This preparation will gradually dye the 
hair a black or dark brown color if a small quantity is 
rubbed into it once or twice aday. Its frequent use is 
however attended with great danger, as numerous in- 
stances of lead poisoning have resulted from its employ- 
ment. There are many other hair dyes into which lead 
enters which are equally objectionable. The following 
is a well-known formula: 

Powdered Litharge (oxide of lead) 2 oz. 
Quicklime — 34 oz. 
Calcined Magnesia — ¥% oz, 

Mix the powders, moisten with water, and apply the 
This 
affords a dark brown color; for a deep black, it must 


paste to the hair and allow it to remain four hours. 


remain eight hours, 

The solution of plumbate of potash is a very con- 
venient dye. 
the skin. 
liquor of potassz as much freshly precipitated oxide of 


It is slow in its action, but it does not stain 
It is prepared by dissolving in four ounces of 


lead as it will take up, and dilute the resulting clear 
solution with twelve ounces of pure water. It may be 
applied as a wash to the hair. The permanganate of 
potassa forms an excellent dye, where a dark-brown 
color is desired. It is safe and easily applied, but it has 
the disadvantage of staining the skin. If care is used, 
this need not occur. The solution may be made by 
dissolving in two ounces of distilled water 120 grains of 
the crystals of permanganate of potassa. 

One of the most common forms of hair-dye, as found 
in the shops, is prepared from nitrate of silver, 


Nitrate of silver, 1 oz. 
Rose-water, 7 oz. 
Dissolve the silver in the rose-water. 


This is the dye. Previous to applying it to the hair, 
it must be wet with the following solution: 


Sulphuret of potassium, 1 oz. 
Water, 6 oz. 


After the hair is dry, the silver solution is applied with 
abrush. The odor of the mordant is very disagreeable; 
and this dye, although very quick and certain in action, 
cannot be regarded as very desirable. An inodorous 
silver dye is prepared as follows: Dissolve one ounce of 
nitrate of silver in six ounces of water, then add liquor 
ammonia by degrees, until the solution becomes cloudy 
from the formation of oxide of silver ; continue to add 
ammonia until it becomes clear again from the re-dis- 
This is the dye. Before 
applying it, the hair must be washed in a solution of 
pyrogallic acid, made by dissolving sixty grains of the 


solving of the oxide of silver. 


acid in eight ounces of rose-water. This is an excellent 
and safe dye; but its employment is attended with some 
trouble, and care must be used. A large number of 
other formulas for hair-dyes, might be given, but these 
are sufficient. Their nature and methods of use will be 
readily understood. 

The frequent use of “oils,” ‘‘bear’s grease,” “arctu- 
sine,” “ pomades,” “‘lustrals,” ‘‘rosemary washes,” etc., 
etc., upon the hair, is a practice not to be commended, 
All of these oils and greasy pomades are manufac- 


tured from lard-oiland simple lard. No “bear’s grease” 


is ever used. If it could be procured readily, it should 
not be applied to the hair, as it is the most rank and 
filthy of all the animal ‘fats. 
whose hair is naturally dry and crisp, and in most fami- 


There are many persons 


lies there is a want of some innocent and agreeable wash 
or dressing which may be used moderately and judi- 
ciously. The mixture which may be regarded as the 
most agreeable, cleanly and safe is composed of cologne 
spirit and pure castor-oil. The following is a good for- 
mula: 

Pure, fresh castor-oil, 2 oz. 

Cologne spirit (95 per cent), 16 oz. 

The oil is freely dissolved in the spirit, and the solution 

is clear and beautiful. It may be perfumed in any way 


to suit the fancy of the purchaser. The oil of the castor- 


bean has for many years been employed to dress the hair, 
both among the savage and civilized nations, and it pos- 
sesses properties which admirably adapt it to this use. 
It does not rapidly dry, and no gummy, offensive resi- 
duum remains after taking on the chemical changes which 
It is 
best diffused by the agency of strong spirit, in which it 


occur in all oils upon exposure to light and air. 
dissolves. The alcohol or spirit rapidly evaporates, and 
does not in the slightest degree injure the texture of the 
hair. This preparation, for dressing the hair’of children 
or ladies, will meet nearly or quite all requirements. 
A cheap and very good dressing is made by dissolving 
four ounces of perfectly pure, dense glycerine in twelve 
ounces of rose-water. Glycerine evaporates only at 
high temperatures, and therefore under its influence the 
As 


a class, the vegetable oils are better for the hair than 


hair is retained in a moist condition for a long time. 
animal oils. They do not become rancid and offensive so 
readily, and they are subject to different and less objec- 
Olive-oil and that derived 
from the cocoanut have been largely employed, but they 


tionable chemical changes. 


are inferior in every respect to that from the castor-bean. 

It is doubtful if any mixture or substance has ever 
been devised which will restore hair to a bald head. A 
great many washes and embrocations are manufactured, 
all of which usually fail to meet the end desired. The 


falling of the hair is the result of diseased action in the 
hair follicles, or to a morbid condition of the entire 
scalp. When a‘hair is pulled out “by its roots,’ its 
base exhibits a bulbous enlargement of which the ex- 
terior is tolerably firm, whilst its interior is occupied by 
a softer substance which is known as the “ pulp”; and 
it is to the continued augmentation of this pulp in the 
deepest part of the follicle, and to its conversion into the 
peculiar substance of the hair when it has been pushed 
upwards to its narrow neck, that the growth of the hair 
isdue. A hair does not begin to grow from the true 
skin, but originates in the epidermis, and is essentially 
like that covering, being composed of aggregations of 
cells filled with horny matter, and frequently much 
altered in form. Hence it will be understoud how diffi- 
cult it is to excite action in a part possessed of such low 
vitality, and how poor the prospect must be of com- 
pelling hair to grow by any stimulus externally ap- 
plied. Still, mixtures containing ammonia, vinegar, 
soap and vesicating tinctures are sometimes thought to 
prove beneficial. The fall of the hair will usually cease 
from natural causes in a short time, the germinal vessels 


taking on healthy action spontaneously. The frequent 


washing of the head in tepid or cold water, and friction 
with a brush or coarse towel, is to be commended. 


The English artisans are making window sashes of 
copper, which is much better than wood. 
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THE MOON. 


The late eclipse, so interesting and wonderful in all it; 
aspects, has naturally awakened a new interest regardin: 
the physical character, not only of the great solar orb, 
but of our beautiful satellite, the moon. A correspondent, 
sends us some observations which, we think, will inter. 
est our juvenile readers, if they do not those of more 
advanced years. He remarks: : 

There are some queer things about our amiable celes- 
tial companion. In the first place, she never shows us but 
one of her sides. 
after all, and has anything to conceal? Scarcely. 


Is it possible that she is a dissembler, 


had much rather attribute her conduct in this respect 
eccentricity, Whatever may be her motives, the fact t 
we neyer see but one side of her is easily explained. 
takes her a little more than twenty-seven days to | 
volve once around our earth—and it so happens that 
she requires just as long a time to revolve once on her 
own axis. 

To explain this, let.any one of your young readers) 
place an apple, to represent the earth, on a table in the 
Let another apple, to represent the 
moon, be moved in the circle around the central apple, 


centre of a circle. 


care being taken to keep the same side of the moving 
apple always turned towards the apple in the centre. It 
will be found that when the revolving apple has com- 


pleted a circle round the stationary one, it has made | 
It is clear that a fly sta-| 
tioned on the central apple, even if he follows the moy- 


revolution on its own axis. 


ing apple all the way round, never sees but one side o 
it. 
we know what it means, it doubtless means something. ” 


This is a singular arrangement, and, whether or not 


There is another sense in which our secondary is one- 
sided. Let us explain: Suppose we take a round ball 
of wood, and bore a hole from one side into the exact | 
centre. Now, if the ball is exactly even and we insert a 
wire until it reaches the exact centre, the ball will be 
balanced upon that point. But suppose that, after we 
have done this, we bore another hole in the side of the 
ball, and fill it with lead, and try to balance the ball now 
on the centre, — what will be the result? Of course it 
will not balance, but the side on which the lead is will 


overbalance the other; and, if we wish to balance the 


ball now, we must find a point somewhere away fromits 
centre, and on that side of the ball which contains the 
lead. The centre which we jirst found is the centre of 
the figure, while the balanciny point is called the centre 
of gravity. 
her figure is different from her centre of gravity, and the 
heavier side is that which is always turned from the 


Exactly so with the moon. The centre of 


earth. What a singular fact have we here! 
The question is often asked, if the moon is inhabited. 
Let us speculate a little. Of course it is meant, in- 


habited by beings similar to the inhabitants of the 
; 


earth, for we have no knowledge of any other. 

It is certain that. the moon keeps whatever she has on 
her surface by the force of attraction of gravitation. 
Grayitation is only another name for weight, and every-— 
body knows that everything that has weight seeks to get — 
as low as possible, and will fall unless sustained by some — 
other power; that is, all bodies on the earth would, if 
not prevented, fly at once to the centre of the earth. 
We say water seeks its level. What is this but saying 
that water gets as near the centre of the earth, which is 
her centre of gravity, as possible? and just so with the 
atmosphere. 

It is precisely the same with the moon. If there is 
any atmosphere around her, it will get just as near her 
centre of gravity as it can; and, if it can get nearer by 
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soing all on one side of the moon, it will be sure to go 
there. 

But suppose it cannot all get on one side; then a lit- 
tle may extend over on the other hemisphere. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that philosophers, seeing only 
one side of our satellite, for a long time believed there 
was no atmosphere around the moon; while more accu- 
rate instruments and experiments seem to reveal the 
existence of a very slight and thick atmospheric cover- 
ing. Now, unless things are very different in the moon 
from what they are on the earth, where there is no 

| atmosphere, it is difficult to see how there can be any 
water; and besides, if the water is free to flow, that, too, 
would all accumulate on one side of the moon, — that is, 
on the side which we never see. 
those on the earth live where there is neither air nor 


How can beings like 


water? But it may be said, ‘How do we know but such 
| beings may live on the other side of the moon?” 

Well, perhaps they do. Ifso, we pity them, — if for no 
| other reason than that they can never see @ moonlight 
night. If the proverbial ‘‘man in the moon” lives on 
our side of that orb, to him our earth is a moon, and is 


always over him and always full. Look at the two 
apples again, and see if it is not so. If we cannot see 
the far side of the moon, our earth cannot be seen from 


| that side; consequently that side has no moon. 
, And thus, again, as the moon turns on her axis only 
once in about twenty-eight days, her day is equal to 
| twenty-eight of our days, —fourteen days of light and 
| fourteen days of darkness. Such a state of things 
f would be anything but agreeable to us. The sun blaz- 
| ing with all his power for fourteen days continually, 
| , Withoat once setting, would, unless modified by other 
) causes, produce a parching heat; and then fourteen days 
i! of darkness, with not a ray of sunlight or heat, and no 
mlight on one of her sides, would be attended with 
| anintense degree of cold. Such an arrangement does 
| not seem very well adapted to the support of life in such 
f ‘creatures as we are. 


_ But we might extend our speculations ad infinitum. 


Arts. 


ADULTERATION IN FOOD. 


gars, cream of tartar, etc., he would fare much better 
an he now does.”” Perhaps he might fare a Jittle bet- 
; but the main difficulty would remain, as I know by 
ience. I once bought some ground coffee, ‘‘ war- 
ed pure.” It proved to be largely adulterated with 
kory. On returning it, the dealer said he could not 
depend on the grinder. I then inquired his price for the 


me coffee roasted, but not ground, and it was two cents 


_ of the seller. You further say, “Large dealers and 
y Ir ones almost always know regarding the purity of 
| their articles.” This may be the case with some of the 
| large dealers; but I know that it is not so with the 

etailers. But few if any of them are competent, or 
ow how to detect adulterations. But this is not the 


of the matter: but few of them care anything 


and that was enough! 


Washington Street, how to detect adulteration of coffee. 
He did not care to know; customers bought his coffee, 


I have, within a few months, 


bought “kerosene”? oil, so called, of a grocer. He did 
not know by whom or where it was made, or professed 


he did not: it proved worthless, not giving so much 
light as a tallow candle. Such indifference and igno- 
rance is caused by a mistake as to the duty a retailer 
owes to his customers. The retailer is paid a profit on 


his goods by the consumer for the exercise of his skill, 


judgment and experience in selecting good and pure 


articles; and, if he is wanting in skill, judgment and 
experience, he is unfit for his business. Again, you say, 
“Tegislative enactments can never bring about a re- 


’ 


form.” Here I must disagree with you. Such laws as 
we have had, I admit, will not; for it has been the case 
that laws have been made punishing the dealer only for 
knowingly selling an adulterated article. In vinety-nine 
cases in a hundred, it is impossible to prove the knowl- 
edge of the seller, though he prepared the factitious article 
with his own hands. But pass a lawimposing a penalty 
for adulterating, or selling an adulterated article, thus 
making it the business, as it should be, of the retail and 
wholesale dealers both to know what they offer for sale, 
and the evil will be rooted out soon after a few convic- 
tions. But I fear no such law can be passed while so 
many of our legislators are themselves the parties liable 
to punishment. Ons: 


Boston, Sept. 1, 1869. 


THE AVERAGE WEIGHT AND HEIGHT OF MAN, 
Editor Journal Chemistry : 

Quetelet, who has devoted more attention to this 
subject than any other writer, gives the average weight 
of an adult male 136.993 pounds, and the average height 
5.333 feet. 

Dr. Gould, who examined a large number of students 
in the junior and senior classes at Harvard University 
and Yale College, together with some members of the 
professional schools, reports their average height 5.666 
feet, and average weight 139.700 pounds. A. Maclaven, 
who has the charge of the gymnasium connected with 
the Oxford University, England, reports of the first one 
hundred names on his book, as they arrived at the 
University, their average height 5.825 feet, and average 
weight 132.970 pounds. 

From the vital statistics of all the members of Am- 
herst College from 1861 to 1869— making over 600 differ- 
ent students —their average weight was found to be 
139.485 pounds, and average height 5.651 feet. 


Dr. NATHAN ALLEN, 
LOWELL, MAss, 


Gum For LABELS, PosTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS.— 
The following recipe is published in a late number of 
Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal: Five parts of good glue 
are to be digested for one day with twenty parts of water, 
after which nine parts of candy or sugar and three parts 
of gum arabic (not cherry gum) are dissolved in it. This 
solution is then ready to be spread upon paper. It keeps 
well, does not get brittle nor wrinkled, and does not 
make the sheets stick together when they are piled upon 
each other. The following is recommended as a good 
paste for labels for letters, and soda-water bottles: Stir 
into one pound of a paste of glue and rye-meal one half 
an ounce of turpentine, 

Labels attached with this gum do not get loose in 
damp cellars. Moreover if, for convenience sake, it is 
desired to gum these labels preparatory to using them, 
add one half an ounce of oil varnish and one quarter of 
an ounce of magnesia to one pound of the former paste, 
and use it then. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Editor Journal of Chemistry : 

The first instance in the whole history of modern 
education where the claims of the body, its proper 
development and healthy training have been placed, in a 
large institution, upon the same platform, and the same 
importance attached to them as to any branch of study 
or mental acquirement, is found in Amherst College. 
In 1860, a system of gymnastics was introduced into this 
institution, which has had wonderful success in develop- 
ing the physical organization and in improving the 
health of the students. 
ted by the trustees into the regularcurriculum of studies, 


These exercises were incorpora- 


and were made obligatory upon all students to attend 
upon them as much as on instruction in the mathematics 
or classics. All gymnasia connected with literary insti- 
tutions both in Europe and America have failed to ac- 
complish the results intended or expected, because no 
system of exercises was adopted in harmony with the 
laws of the body; nor did the character given them cor- 
respond to their importance, or to require that daily 
regular training which was accorded to mental acquisi- 
tions. But, at Amherst College, the trustees, instead of 
leaving the thing to take care of itself, — for students to 
exercise or not, at their convenience or option, without 
any guide, system or instruction,— made physical educa- 
tion not only a part of the regular exercises of the insti- 
tution, compulsory upon all its students, but appointed 
a professor to this department, —a thoroughly educated 
physician, — who also has an oversight of the health of 


all the students. This is the secret of success. 


Dr. N. ALLEN. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

—_————_s eo" 

Giant PowpER.—The superiority of giant powder 
over ordinary black gunpowder for blasting purposes, it 
is asserted by the California journals, has been proved 
by actual experiment during the past six months. In 
the New Almaden mine it was found that to cut a yard 
of one of the tunnels cost $65 with black and $45.45 with 
giant powder, showing a saving of 30 per cent. In the 
Oaks and Reese mine, a hundred feet of drifts, that 
would have cost $7,500 with black powder, were made 
under contract for $4,437.50, a saving of 40 per cent; and 
in the Empire mine it was found, on a long and fair 
trial, that the extraction of a ton of ore cost $5.39 with 
the black and $2.09 with giant powder, showing a saving 
of 61 per cent by the use of the latter. 4 

At another mine it was ascertained that, with giant 
powder, derricks were no longer needed in the hydraulic 
claims for lifting large boulders, which can now be shat- 
tered at one blast into pieces small enough to be carried 
down through the sluices. This giant powder is reported 
to be nitro-glycerine, reduced to dryness by combining it 
with hydrated silica. 


THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. — The origin of combus- 
tible volatile and liquid mineral products, such as gas, 
oil, tar, asphalt, is still an open question. The presence 
of large beds of anthracite coal lead to the suspicion that 
oil was derived from the distillation of bituminous coal 
by voleanic action. Explosions in coal mines indicate 
that gases can be produced in the beds of coal without 
the aid of heat; and according as these gases have a 
vent to escape, or are under heavy pressure, can they 
remain volatile, or form liquids, Petroleum usually 
oceurs in porous fossiliferous limestones, or in such 
sandstones as are evidently of marine origin. This has 
led geologists to look upon petroleum as of animal ori- 
gin; and recent observations in Egypt have served to 
sustain this view. 

There are in Egypt natural petroleum springs now in 
actual formation. The coast of this land consists of coral 
beds. The coral animal grows toward the sea, but dies 
out on land, leaving a porous lime-rock behind. In the 
cavities of this rock oil collects which is derived from the 
decomposition_of the polyp coral, and is collected and 
used by the inhabitants for many purposes. Vast beds 
of coral would yield a proportionate supply of oil: and 
this is now considered by many to satisfactorily account 
for the oil springs and asphaltum lakes of various parts 
of the world. They were once coral beds of ancient seas, 
and the oil is of apimal origin. —Journal of Applied 
Chemistry. 
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A CHEAP sand DuraBLe Stove Po.isn. — Every 
housekeeper knows by disagreeable experience the effect 


of many kinds of stove-polish now in use. 


these emit an odor when exposed to heat, which is at 
once very offensive and very unwholesome, while others 
communicate their color and a great portion of their 
substance to every object with which they come in con- 


tact. An inexpensive article of polish for stoves, grates, 


fire-places, and iron ornaments, may be easily. made by 
grinding any black, non-combustible pigment with a 
sufficient quantity of silicate of potash, or “liquid 
glass,” to make it of a proper consistency for applica- 


tion. 
to be smooth and shining, 


very darable, while it will not soil the whitest cambric 


it applied to it. The materials are easily obtained, as 


easily mixed and applied, and the article should be 


manufactured in the domestic laboratory, or kitchen of 


every householder. 


Cotors FoR ARTIFICIAL FLowers. —For blue, sul- 
phate of indigo in solution; for yellow, tincture of tu- 
meric; for red, carmine dissolved in a solution of the 
carbonate of potash; for lilac, a solution of litmus; for 
violet, the latter, mixed with blue. When the flowers 
are made of muslin or paper, they may be dipped in 
these colors; but, when made of velvet, they should be 


colored by the finger, dipped in the dye. 


CEMENT FoR IRnoN and Stone. —A very durable 
cement has been in use by parties in Saxony for sey- 
eral years, which is composed of oxide of lead, litharge, 
and concentrated glycerine. It is said to harden rapidly, 
and to be unaffected by the ordinary acids, and by heat. 
The inventor claims that it is less easily broken than 
stone itself. 


CrMeENT For Finuinc Trea. — Pulverized borax, one 
part; freshly calcined oxide of zine, nine parts; finely 
powdered silex, two parts; mix them well together, and 


use like amalgam or any plastic filling. 
——_> ee _____ 


A Dis oF Fruit. — After the refined and complicated 
luxury of a recherche dinner, we seem to go back, 
when the fruit comes on the table, to the primi- 
tive simplicity of: the earliest ages. We consume onr 
entrements and our fricassees, our soups and our made 
dishes; and then our host, as if the repertoire of delica- 
cies had been exhausted, steps out into his garden and 
his orchard, and brings in a simple dish of fruit; a bunch 
of golden grapes, some apples, painted red and yellow by 
the soft pencil of the summer sunbeam, a dusty velvet 
peach, or some honey-fleshed apricots. He is doing 
what King Alcinous may have done to Ulysses and the 
storm-beaten Greeks! it. is patriarchal, it smacks of the 
golden age and the old mythological times; yet itis a 
custom that does not wither, and will never grow un- 
fashionable. How things alter! The salad, once all 
that the hermit had to live upon, has become a relish for 
the gourmand; cheese, once the shepherd’s only food, is 
now an entrement after many courses; fruit, once the 
only food of the early denizens of the world, is now the 
mere crowning pleasure of the dinner. 

Fruit requires no cooking; the great stationary fire 
has cooked it to a turn. It has been basted with dew; 
the soft balmy sun has been its sauce. Its flayor has 
been mixed by the ministering spirits of garden and 
orchard; its color and shape are of a lasting fashion; it 
contains essences never discovered, and wines as yet un- 
dreamed of; it is older than the cutlet, and anterior to 
the fricandean! its seed blew to us from Eden, or fell to 
us from the amaranthine gardens. Turtle soup is sub- 
lime, and there are ragouts which exercise a moral and 
psychological influence over the world; but they are 
earthy. Their component parts are known; there is not 
the mystery about them that appertains to fruit. 

Really to enjoy fruit. one should pick one’s own and 
eat it in appropriate scenery under the tree from which 
it is gathered, or beside the bush whereon it has grown. 
The pear reached down from the pliant bough, where it 
has long swung like a golden weight for Mammon’s 
scales, tastes as much better than the same fruit coldly 
cut by a silver knife at a formal dessert, as a damson 
does than its humble, rustic cousin, the sloe; the straw- 
berry has its finest fragrance only when discovered under 
its own triple leaves. When is the raspberry so delicious 
as when plucked from the straggling canes? ‘The apple 
should be twisted from its fostering twig; the grape 
bunch nipped from the ragged brown branch bound to 
the green-house roof. — All the Year Round. 


Some of 


When the polish has become dry, it will be found 
wholly without odor, and 


A New Puaraon’s Serpent. —The sulphuric acid 


employed to rectify petroleum and tar oil becomes very 
black. If it be treated with fuming nitric acid a resin 
separates, which, when cold, is dark brown and brittle. 
This resin has the property, when burning, of yielding a 
highly voluminous coal, which expands more remark- 
ably than the sulpho-cyanide of mercury, so popular a 
few years ago. The resin appears to be the nitrogen 
product of some acid. — Journal Applied Chemistry. 


A Goop Varnish ror Furnirure. — Dissolve equal 
parts of gum copal and essence of rosemary in about 
three parts of 95 per cent alcohol, heated to 150° F. It 
should be applied while hot, and, when cool, dries quick 
and becomes hard and durable. 


Agriculture, 


RECLAIMING MEADOWS. 


Unquestionably the most important and profitable 
labor in which farmers can engage, after the haying 
season has passed, is in draining and working over wet 
meadows in order to fit them for producing the rich 
upland grasses. 

It is a kind of labor which returns the most generous 
profits of any done upon the farm; and a farmer who 
has low grounds, and permits them to remain covered 
with bogs and bushes, is certainly indifferent to his true 
interest. There is a want of knowledge regarding the 
subject of reclaiming meadow lands, and, although much 
has been said and written upon the subject, it is still im- 
perfectly understood what kind of lowlands can be 
profitably worked, and how the labor can be most expe- 
ditiously and cheaply performed: these are points about 
which information is greatly needed. There are different 
kinds of lowlands or meadows, as well as of uplands; 
and, before entering upon the work of reclaiming, the 
nature of the soil or deposits should be investigated, 
and the’ facilities of drainage carefully considered. 
Some meadows are clean peat-bogs, others are filled with 
a silicious deposit intermixed with enough humus to give 
an intense black hue to the whole. One is made up of 
light, spongy, and (when dry) combustible organic mat- 
ter; the other is silicious matter washed from hills. 
Now, the two varieties of meadow lands require very 
different treatment, in order to obtain from them the 
most satisfactory results. The first requires to be 
worked over with the spade, if too soft to plow, and 
then the surface must be covered with a heavy coating 
of pure sand. This, with a slight compost dressing, 
brings in the timothy and red-top. The second needs 
turning up to the warm sun and air, and the heavy, cold 
deposits must be thoroughly pulverized and richly ma- 
nured with stable manure, or some one of the concen- 
trated fertilizers. This form of lowland is often not 
profitable to reclaim, and much time and expense has 
been wasted upon such meadows. The outlet or drain- 
age point in meadows must not be placed too low, as low- 
land suffers more severely from drought than upland 
when the natural moisture is wholly withdrawn. Peat, 
for the first three or four years after it is drained, 
requires considerable moisture, to enable the chemical 
decompositions to go forward which fit it for the susten- 
tation of plants. , 

It has been considered impossible to fit a bog to grow 
upland grasses if the drainage cannot be carried to a 
point two feet below its surface. This we have proved to 
be an error. A bog at Lakeside, bordering upon Lake 
Kenoza, is so low that we have but eight inches above 
the water level during the spring months. This we 


reclaimed in part three years ago, and from the portion 
reclaimed have had most abundant crops of the rich 
grasses. We are now working over the whole surface of 
the basin. In some places there is a deposit of peat 
twelve feet in thickness. Silicious coverings and the ap- 
plication of fertilizers will operate to keep out meadoy 
grasses. On this meadow we have never used an ounceof 
stable manure, and yet we have cut three tons of hay to 
tne acre. It received, the first year, one ton of fish 
pomace to the acre, after a thin spread of spent ashes, 
Lime, ashes, fish pomace, and fine-ground bones are ex- 
cellent fertilizing agents for reclaimed peat-hogs. 
ee ee 

Givine TrEEs A Dose or CaLomet. — A paragral 
in a scientific journal came under our notice recen 
in which the statement was made, that insects upo 
trees could be destroyed by boring holes in the trun ks, 
and inserting calomel, or some other salt of mercu y. . 
This idea of endeavoring to force into the circulation 
a tree powerful mineral poisons, to destroy injurious 
insects upon the leaves or branches, seems to us very 
vulgar and absurd. We hope no one of our farmer or 
horticultural friends will engage in experiments of this 
nature; for, by so doing, we fear they will greatly injure 
their fruit-trees. The sap in vegetable structures cor- 
responds, in many of its functions and characteristics, | 
with the blood in animal organizations; and it is well 
understood among physiologists and surgeons that that 
fluid is exceedingly sensitive to the presence of foreign 
agents. No more sudden or effective way can be devised 
to destroy life than to inject into the circulation any 
extraneous agent, solid or fluid. Blood will abstract 
from food or medicine what it requires to healthfully / 
perform its appropriate work, and it can obtain it from” 
no other source; and so with sap: it will draw from the 
soil the constituent particles it needs, and any at- 
tempts to force in abnormal substances, in an abnor- | 
mal way, can but result in irreparable injury to the 


structure. 


Oats CHANGING TO RyE.—We are often asked if 
there is any truth in the statements of farmers and oth- 
ers, that oats sown in pastures, and which are fed down 
by animals during the summer, will spring up the sub- 
sequent season in the form of rye. We have never | 
made the experiment, and therefore cannot make any | 
statement based upon personal observation; but we are | 
inclined to think the evidence that the singular change” 
occurs is too strong to be gainsayed. The subject has 
received the attention of careful observers in this coun 
try, in England, andin Germany. Dr. Weissenborn, of 
the latter country, states positively that this change of 
species occurs under the conditions named; and many 
other reliable gentlemen corroborate his statements. It 
is comparatively but a few yexrs since the various coni- | 
feree have been classified and described; and yet, withi a | 
that time, some species have entirely disappeared, and i 
their places been taken by others not before know 
Our knowledge of the metamorphosis which vegetabl 


and unsatisfactory. 
which three years ago was covered with white clover, “4 
and other sweet grasses peculiar to dry or upland soils, 
there is now a thick growth of rushes, ferns, and grasses | 
which we have heretofore found only in bogs and low- | 
lands. That which is very singular in regard to thi 
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Dr. Prime, Editor of the N. Y. Observer, is now in 
California, having gone thus far, in a journey around 
the world. His letters to the Observer are exceedingly 
interesting. The following description of the fertility 
of the Salt Lake Basin, Utah, will be read with inter- 
est, and we presume with some degree of astonishment, 
by our readers. Ninety-three bushels of wheat to the 
acre is certainly a very large yield. 

“The vast mountain barrier stretching along the east- 
ern portion of the valley is an immense fountain, 
streams of the purest water issuing from its sides at 
every point, and furnishing the means by which this 
once arid desert has been converted into one of the 
most fertile plains to be found on the face of the 
When the Mormons entered this valley, 
it was like the desolate mountains over which we had 


continent. 


FERTILITY OF THE SALT LAKE BASIN, 
| passed for hundreds of miles, —a perfect waste of sand 

and sage bush. Where they got their idea of making 
| it a garden, simply by turning the water upon it, 1 do 

not know; but within a little more than twenty years 
| from their first emigration, they have extended a line 
of farms along the eastern shore of the lake, at least 
sixty miles in extent,— farms that equal in fertility the 
| finest prairies of the East. 
five miles of these cultivated fields, and every mile only 


We traversed some thirty- 


| inereased our admiration of the results of this system 
The most beautiful 
, erops of wheat formed the staple production, — beautiful 


of utilizing pure mountain water. 


| not alone because they were abundant, but because 


ripened and harvested, so far as they had been gathered, 
without a drop of rain, the straw and the ear so bright 
| that they shone like silver in the sun. There was noth- 
ing that struck me more forcibly in connection with the 
standing wheat and the stacks which had been har- 
vested, and the straw as it had been cleaned, than this 
peculiar brightness. The fields of corn and sorghum 
were standing up more luxuriant and taller than any- 
thing we had seen east of the Mississippi, and equal to 
anything we had seen in Iowa. The orchards were on 
every farm, and although not extensive, were loaded 
with fruit, some of it ripening, but the most in about the 
same stage as at the East in the same latitude. The 
road-side for the greater part of the way from Uintah 
to Salt Lake City was a succession of apple and peach 
_ orchards; the fruit, especially the apples, of large size, 
d the trees literally bending to the ground with their 
rdens. 


ei WONDERFUL CROPS. 


¢ At Salt Lake City, I inquired of Mr. Hooper, the 

‘delegate to Congress from Utah, in regard to the actual 
! results of this system of farming, and he stated that 
ia there had been produced from a single acre ninety-three 
bushels of wheat; and I learned from another source 
th t nine hundred bushels had been raised from ten 
acres, These, of course, were exceptional cases, and 
Were the result of manuring, as well as irrigation, and 
the most careful cultivation. The seed was planted, 
rather than sown, and every possible care taken in the 
Cultivation, By the same system of irrigation, Salt 
Lake City, which had not a tree or shrub when it was 
first settled by the Mormons, is now one great park of 
locust and cottonwood trees, the former raised entirely 
tom the seed, and the latter transplanted from the 
ons in the mountains. Every street has its stream 
water, and every garden in the town is regularly 
ed under the direction of commissioners. 
s is certainly a wonderful change for a score of 
One cannot but admire the enterprise which 
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has created a garden out of a vast desert, and in enter- 
ing the valley at this season of fruits, we could not fail 
to be struck with surprise at the wonderful results 
which have been reached; but the amount of labor 
expended in preparing the soil for cultivation has been 
small compared with the toil of the early pioneers at 
the East, who had dreary forests to clear away before 
they could go to work upon the soil itself. Here the 
settlers had only to turn the water upon the soil, and 
the work was ‘almost done.” 


MARL AS A FERTILIZER, 


The most valuable properties of marl consist of phos- 
phorie acid, potash and lime, which it contains in nearly 
equal proportions. Marl supplies a soil with all the 
essentials for vegetation with the exception of nitrogen, 
and this is furnished by clover. A poor, sandy soil 
requires not only marl, but a substance containing 
nitrogen. 

Some sanguine agriculturists believe that marl will 
become as valuable for plant food as the coal mines are 
to commerce. While the one was formed from vegetable 
life by the action of ages, the other was formed of 
myriads of minute creatures, in shape and size not 
unlike a tobacco seed, deposited in immense beds by the 
action of the ocean. These animalculz were only a step 
advanced from vegetable life in their development. 
These mites of old ocean have left a broad, deep and 
exhaustless bed of material, as valuable in its way as 
the stratum of coal in the mountain side. These depos- 
its have a deep-green tinge, and are called green sand- 
marl. There are three distinct layers, separated by clay 
deposits, which were probably formed at three epochs. 
The layers are remarkably uniform, varying but slightly 
at the top and bottom. The strata themselves are from 
fifteen to thirty feet thick. In some places the marl is 
within three or four feet of the surface, so that by re- 
moving a slight top layer of sandy loam the bed may be 
reached; but generally a stratum several feet thick of 
spurious or useless marl covers the green sand. As a 
general thing, the lower or older the bed the less phos- 
phate of lime it contains and the more carbonate. In 
some of the beds are found shells which crumble between 
the thumb and finger, and recently a shark’s tooth was 
found which belonged to a monster of immense propor- 
tions. Usually, however, the beds are uniform in color 
and appearance, the spade cutting it as easily as a knife 
passes through a green cheese. The lumps as thrown 
out, cling together until they become dry, when they 
crumble and become as fine as an ash-heap. At first 
marl was sought for the potash it contained; but when 
analysis subsequently disclosed the fact that it contained 
phosphoric acid, Professor Mapes and other eminent agri- 
culturists hailed it as an important discovery which 
would add greatly to the wealth of the country. Asa 
rule, the more nutritious a grain or root the more phos- 
phate it takes to grow it. A field without phosphorus is 
incapable of growing grain, and no plant suitable for 
food can be properly cultivated without the co-operation 
of this substance in some form. 

A ton of Peruvian guano, containing four hundred 
and seventy pounds of the phosphates, costs eighty dol- 
lars. The same amount of money will buy eighteen 
hundred pounds of phosphoric acid, beside as much 
more of potash, of which there is little in guano. 

The use of marl as a fertilizer is now attracting the 
attention of agriculturists in this section, it having been 
demonstrated by a practical test that it can be made as 
active and Jasting a fertilizer as the best super-phos- 
phates sold in the markets, and at a cost so trifling as 
to defy competition. Hen. Benj. T. Biggs, member of 
Congress from Delaware, a careful and practical farmer, 
made a trial of ammoniated marl, which had been 
treated and nitrogenized by a new patented and cheap 
process, with entire satisfaction. 

This process can be pe into use without expensive 
works, and ammoniated marl, equal in value to Coe’s, 
Phillips’ or Baugh’s best phosphate of lime, can be sold 
at less than one-fourth the cost to the farmer. — Phila. 
Pathjinder. 
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CHEERING Prospects. —In 1869, says the Charleston 
News, the twelve Cotton States will show more true 
prosperity than any other section of the world. It esti- 
mates the crop ef cotton for the present year, which it 
fixes at 3,000,000 bales. The average number of all crops 
will amount to $64 per head of the population. And 
then it states a fact which goes far to account for this 
gratifying state of things, that ‘there are now no less 
than 200,000 whites cultivating cotton with their own 
hands.”” Now we do earnestly hope that no one of our 
subscribers will feel constrained to write to us and say 
that these statements of the News are not true news. 
We want to believe them, and we do believe them, and 
they bespeak a glorious future for the South, at least in 
the line of material prosperity. —NV. Y. Observer. 


The Address at the Cattle Show and Fair of the Frank- 
lin County Agricultural Society, held at Greenfield, Sep- 
tember 30, was given by the E “itor of the JouRNAL. 


GERMAN VINEYARDS, 


We extract the following from one of a series of arti- 
cles lately contributed to a New York paper, over the 
signature of CLARK BELL: 


My first view of the vineyards of Germany was of 
those along the river Main, in the vicinity of Vrankfort, 
and thence down its banks to the confluence. The sur- 
face of the country is simply undulating, or rolling, and 
the vineyards cluster everywhere, as well on the slopes 
and hillsides as on the flat and levelland. The vines are 
planted close together, not quite as closely as in Ausivia, 
but much closer than with us, and usually four to five 
feet apart; and while they are generally trained to single 
stakes, one to each vine, I observed occasionally a trellis 
of wood about four feet high, with two slats only, sup- 
ported by posts firmly driven into the earth. While I 
frequently observed this trellis, it was after all only of 
exceptional use, the single stake being of almost univer- 
sal adoption. The vines themselves, though small as 
contrasted with Italy or our own country, were of splen- 
did color, of vigorous growth (it was in early August), 
and were very beautiful. Great attention was paid tu 
the culture, and the vineyards were kept scrupulously 
clean and neat. 

Between Frankfort and Mentz, and alittle to the east- 
ward of the latter place, is a small vineyard, which [ 
should not estimate at more than eight acres in extent, 
but it is the world-renowned vineyard of Hockheimer. 
This vineyard produces a brand of wine which commands 
now, and has for a long time, fabulous prices. It is 
worth almost its weight in hard money. Four thousand 
plants are here set on each acre. The vines are unu- 
sually small, and the product of wine relatively very 
little indeed. The vintage is late, and the grapes are 
left hanging until dead-ripe, and the bad and decayed 
berries picked out carefully. Great care is taken with 
the pressing ; the wine is fermented in large casks, and 
racked repeatedly before using. The village of Hock- 
heim, near it, is completely surrounded with vineyards. 
All the trees have been scrupulously cut away, as the 
German idea is that a tree is injurious to the vine. This 
village is said to have given the name of Hock to the 
great mass of German wines. 

Along the Rhine itself, from the water’s edge to the 
top of the hillsides, on almost every inch of laud that is 
arable, the vine is planted and grown, and thrives. 

In some places I observed divisions on steep hillsides, 
formed by facing the terrace with a stone wall (as in all 
countries it is a favorite method of facing the better class 
of vineyards, especially on very steep declines). Still, 
as a whole, the hillsides of the Rhine would be classed 
as vineyards without terraces, and I should estimate 
that ninety per cent of these vines are trained to single 
stakes. 

The soils of the various parts of this river are as dif- 
ferent and as various as the different kinds of wines. 
Decomposed granite and quartz make good vinelands if 
in favorable locations. The latter mingled with clay 
slate is observed in successful vineyards. It is claimed 
as a matter of experience that marls mixed with pebbles 
produce the very best wines. Generally any soil will 
support the vine which is light and dry, if it be also 
stony or sandy. It is fatal if infected with stagnant 
water, The vineyardists never take offence at stones in 
the vineyard. Even large ones are frequently left re- 
maining under the belief that they improve the quality 
and hasten the maturity of the fruit, but good, strong 
rich soils never produce good wines. There is no idea 
more firmly fixed in the German mind, than that the 
smaller and less luxuriant the plant the better the wine. 
He has no sympathy with that natural pride which the 
novitiate vine-grower here feels in the extraordinary 
growth of his vine, in a single season, which is often 
measured and treasured and boasted of. Mynheer would 
only shrug his shoulders and say, ‘‘ Mein Gott! How 
can you get good wine from such a green pumpkin vine 
of a plant?” — Country Gentleman. 


VALUE oF SPARE Minutes, — Madame de Genlis com- 
posed several of her charming volumes while waiting in 
the school-room for the tardy princess to whom she 
gave daily lessons. Daguesseau, one of the Chancellors 
of France, wrote an able and bulky work in the succes- 
Sive intervals of waiting for dinner. Elihu Burritt, while 
earning his living as a blacksmith, learned eighteen lan- 
guages and twenty-two dialects by simply improving his 
“odd minutes.” A celebrated physician of London 


translated ‘‘ Lucretius” while riding in his carriage upon 


his daily rounds. Dr. Darwin composed nearly all of 
his works in the same way, writing down his thoughts 
in a memorandum book which he carried for the pur- 
pose. Samuel Smiles says, in his late work, that he per- 
sonally knew a man who learned Latin and French while 
carrying messages as errand-boy in the streets of Man- 
chester. Burney, the musical compperks learned French 
and Latin while riding horseback from one pupil to 
another. Kirke White also learned Greek while walk- 
ing to and frorom a Iawyer’s office. 

We find here a clew to the immense amount of labor 
accomplished by some. Such improve their odd minutes. 
Change of labor is rest, and the waiting minutes may 
usually be filled up with some light occupation of the 
brain or fingers, which will save much of the annoyance 
experienced from waiting, and accumulate in time a 
storehouse of gain. 


“Who uses minutes, has hours to use; 
Who loses minutes, whole years must Jose.” 
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Ba- Any person sending us the names of three new sub- 
acribers, with full pay enclosed, will be entitled to a fourth copy 
of the JOURNAL gratis. For five new subscribers, we will send 
the petite microscope. For eight, we willsend one set of ‘'wenty 
Small Carpenters’ Tools in a Hollow Handle— a most convenient 
article. For ten, we will send a copy of Dr. Nichols’ book, 
“ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” or Messrs. Rolfe and 
Gillet’s ‘“* Handbook of the Stars,” or the ‘‘ Handbook of Chem- 
istry,” by the same authors. These areall beautiful and instruct- 
ive books. For twenty subscribera, we will send the “‘ American 
Naturalist,” published by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, for one year. Thisis one of the most interesting and 
useful publications in the country, devoted to Natural History. 
Ora Boy’s Tool Chest, 13 inches long, 8 inches wide, 8 inches 
deep, with a complete set of Carpenters’ 'lools,—Saw, Plane, ete. 
(The express charges on the Chest to be paid by the receiver.) 
For thirty subscribers, we will send the Naturalist and the 
“ New England Farmer,” an agricultural paper, published in 
Boston. For one hundred and twenty-five subscribers, a Silver 
Case American Watch. Price, $30. 

£a- Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

#a- Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. 

4a@- Correspondents are particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change 
of residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of 
their papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one 
also. 

Bajy- We are unable to supply complete files of either Volume 
I, or Il. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originaly issued bi- 
monthly), Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (July, September and November, 1866), 
are now out of print. Of Volume II. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, 
and 12 (July, September, and December, 1867, and June, 1868), 
are also out of print. Of the remaining numbers we have a few 
copies left, which we will forward to our friends at the follow- 
ing prices: Volume I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol- 
ume II., eight numbers, fifty cents; Volume IIJ., one dollar. 


THE STATE ANALYZATION OF LIQUORS. 


There is a large amount of distrust manifested by the 
intelligent physicians of Massachusetts regarding the 
purity or integrity of the liquors vended under State 
As guardians of the public health, and the 
agents through whom these “‘ medicinal” spirits are to 


authority. 


be mainly dispensed, if the intentions of the law are 
faithfully met,they have not only aright, but it is their 
duty, to inquire regarding the time and care used in the 
analysis, and also of the competency of the chemist who 
is appointed to do the work. Without expressing any 
direct or positive opinions upon these points, we desire 
to call attention to some of the absurd provisions of the 
law, and leave our medical readers to form their own 
views of the probable value of these State analyzations 
Those sections of the act of 1869 relating to the duties 
of the State chemist, or “inspector,” are as follows: 


Sect. 25. The duties of said inspector of liquors shall 
be to inspect and analyze all liquors of the commis- 
sioner, as provided in section three of this act, and also 
all liquors sent to him by the Constable of the Common- 
wealth or any of his deputies, under the seal of the 
agent from whom the said liquors were obtained, as 
hereinafter provided; keeping a record of the result of 
his analysis, and reporting the result of such inspection 
and analysis to the officer from whom the said liquors 
were received. 

Srcr. 26. It shall be the duty of the Constable of the 
Commonwealth, either personally or by deputy, to visit 
each town and city agent as often as once in every three 


months, take samples of all liquors kept for sale by the 


said agent (allowing the said agent to seal the said sam- 
ples with the seal of his agency), and forward the same 
to the inspector and assayer of liquors, with a certificate 
setting forth the kinds of liquors sent, from whom they 
were obtained, and the date when obtained; and upon 
the receipt of the report of the inspection and analysis 
of said liquors, if it shall be found that any of the said 
samples of liquors were adulterated, to immediately pro- 
ceed in a prosecution against the said offending agent, 
as provided in the preceding sections of this act. 


By these provisions, the State chemist is required to 
analyze, during the year, all the liquors purchased by 
the State agent in Boston, and also all those sent to him 


by the High Constable, or his deputies. The law requires 
the Constable to visit each town in the State “as often 
as once in three months,” and take specimens of all the 
various kinds of liquors sold by each town agent, and 
forward them to the chemist for analyzation. Now let 
us look at the amount of labor which the cruel, but 
“wise legislators,’’ have heaped upon this unfortunate 
individual. There are in the Commonwealth about three 
hundred and fifty towns; and each town is compelled to 


“have one or more liquor agents. Each agent must vend 


at least ten varieties of liquor, embracing rum, brandy, 
gin, whiskey, and the various kinds of wines and malt 
liquors. Specimens of the liquors of all these agents 
must be analyzed by the chemist four times during the 
year; therefore there must be, according to the simple 
rules of arithmetic, 14,000 examinations or analyzations 
from this source. The purchases of the State agent, 
which are to be analyzed, cannot be less than 7,000 pack- 
ages (probably double this estimate), making, in the 
aggregate, 21,000 analyzations during the year. In a 
year there are 313 working days, of 1,440 minutes 
This will give 214 
minutes to each analysis, if the assayer labors every 


each, making in all 450,720 minutes. 
moment of his time, day and night. If, however, the 
gentleman adopts the “ eight-hour system of labor,’’ he 
will be narrowed down to five minutes of time in which 
to make each “‘assay.”’ In this estimate of the labors of 
the chemist, which is perfectly fair and legitimate, no ac- 
count is taken of the examination of liquors seized by the 
Stafe constables, which he is required to analyze. These 
specimens must certainly amount to many thousands in 
number. Five minutes (probably not one) allowed to 
each analysis! The work should be done by machinery 
The State pays fifteen cents 
for each analysis, according to the above estimate. 


propelled by steam-power. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


The recent meeting of this Association at Salem was, 
upon the whole, the most interesting and profitable of 
any one we have attended during our connection with it, 
a period of sixteen years. It was interesting and pleas- 
ant in its social aspects, as well as important in its busi- 
ness and scientific results, The people of Salem seemed 
to vie with each other in their efforts to render the stay 
of the savans among them agreeable; and, if any one 
went away dissatisfied, it must be owing to very unrea- 
sonable expectations on the part of the individual. 

During the war the meetings of the Association were 
suspended, and those that have occurred since its close 
have not been attended by so many of the scientific men 
of the Southern States as formerly. Some of the most 
learned and genial members were formerly from the 
Gulf States, and to them the Association was indebted 
Prof. La Conte, of 


Georgia, is much missed in the meetings, and there are 


for useful and important papers. 


others we might name who, if living, will, we hope, be 
present at the Troy meeting. A noticeable feature of the 
late session was the presence of a large number of young 
men, and the part they took in the proceedings afforded 
evidence of diligent and original research in the different 
fields of scientific inquiry. 

The special and emphatic praise bestowed by Profs. 
Agassiz, Pierce, and Heury, upon the papers of Prof. 
Morse and the other young men connected with the 
Peabody Academy of Science, was not only most flatter- 
ing, but just and well deserved. Prof, Agassiz remarked, 
on the last day of the meetings, that no papers of greater 


scientific importance had been presented than those 
read by the gentlemen referred to, and he hoped they _ 
would be printed in full in the Proceedings. 
address of the President of the Academy, Wm. G, 
Endicott, Esq., at the dedication of the museum, on the — 
first day of the meeting, was a model one in its way, 
The chaste and simple eloquence of the speaker, together 
with the sound, sensible views advanced, completely 
enchained the brilliant audience; and, at the close of the 
address, they signified their satisfaction by a spontane 
The whole of the 
exercises on Wednesday afternoon were of unusudg 


ous and general clapping of hands. 


interest. It was cause of very much regret that thi 
founder of the Academy, Mr. George Peabody, was pre 
vented by illness from participating in the exercises; bu 
he was worthily represented by ex-Governor Clifford, 
who in an eloquent and effective speech, elicited the 
warm applause of the audience. 
The value of these meetings to students in science 
can hardly be overestimated; and, although many of 
the papers read and discussed are regarded by the out- — 
side world as abstruse, technical and without practical — 
value, yet this is an erroneous view to take of the ma i 
ter. All genuine researches in physics or natural | 
science, however abstruse they may be, have a direct or q 
remote bearing upon the great practical évents of life, — 
and therefore are of benefit to the world. All new dis- — 
coyeries in science are necessarily for a time recondite, 
and but partly intelligible even to the discoverers them- 
selves; but ultimately the simple is evoked from the — 
complex, and benefits flow out to the world. How little 
the world knows regarding the life of these toilersin | 
laboratories, dissecting rooms, libraries and museums! 
The patient, protracted, exhausting labors, in daylight 
and darkness, the racking of the brain, the*draughts ~ 
upon the ingenuity, the mistakes, the errors, the disap-_ f 
pointments, — who can know of these but the toilers . 
themselves? And yet it was only necessary to cast the 
eye over the members, in session at Salem, to learn 
that great intellectual labor is not antagonistic to health. 
Profs. Agassiz, Henry, Silliman, T. Sterry Hunt, O. C. 
Marsh, Horsford, Wurtz, Joy, Gould, and a score of 
others, whose rubicund countenances and rotund forms 
were everywhere present, would seem almost to prove — 
that robust health is an attendant upon severe, exacting _ 
scientific labor. Hard brain-work does not necessarily — 
kill people, or impair health. It is care, fret, anxiety, 
that causes sad inroads upon the system, especially 
when they come in connection with severe mental 
exertion. 


A VALUABLE Linmment. — A liniment which we have 
found most serviceable in the family and in the stable 
is prepared as follows: 

R Alcohol (95 per cent), 1 quart. 
Fluid extract of arnica, 4 fluid ounces, 
Camphor, 2 fluid ounces. 
Stronger aquaammonia, 1 fluid ounce. 


Tinct. opium, 1 fluid ounce, 
Water, 1 quart. 


Add to the alcohol the arnica, camphor, ammonia, — 
and tincture of opium; and, after the camphor is dis- 4 
solved, the water may be added. This liniment may be 
applied for the relief of sprains, bruises, rheumatic and 1 
neuralgic pains, etc., with decided advantage. For u 
in the cow and horse stable, it will be found most effi- 
cient. Itcan be furnished by druggists at about one dollar 
the quart, and is much to be preferred to the expensive 
liniments which are so freely sold in the shops. 
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Tue INHALATION OF CaRBoNtIC AciD. — The old idea, 
that carbonic acid is in itself a poison, still prevails to a 
considerable extent, even among well-informed people. 
Carbonic acid exerts no more corrosive or poisonous in- 
fluence upon the system than water. Water deprives 
persons of life, when they are immersed in it, by exclud- 
ing oxygen from the respiratory organs; and this is why 
fatal effects are obtained from carbonic acid. Carbonic, 
oxide (CO), when inhaled, is poisonous; it acts upon 
tissues, produces chemical changes in the blood, and 
arrests respiration. N ot 80 carbonic acid: we can drown 
in it; butitisin no sense a poison. From laboratory 
experiments in inhaling- carbonic acid, we are led to 
think that possibly it may be found to possess valuable 
therapeutic properties, when its nature is fully under- 

‘stood. The asphyxia which it produces, although ap- 
parently painful and injurious, or attended with fatal 
consequences, is probably not so, A technical labo- 
ratory may be said to be never free from the gas; 
and the only influence it exerts upon workmen is 
of a somnolent nature. Breathed in small quantities, 
mixed with air, it causes a sleepy feeling, unattended 
with headache. 
monia from the carbonate in a large way, vast quauti- 
ties of the gas are liberated; and we have seen mice, in 
attempting to run across the laboratory floor, tumble 
over, and remain asphyxiated for a long time, and then, 
upon a subsidence of the flow of gas, recover, and scam- 
yer away asif nothing had happened. The dog, which so 
many of our readers have seen thrust into the celebrated 
rave, Grotto del Cane, near Naples, evidently suffers but 
very little; and, although made perfectly insensible many 
times in a day, is not apparently injured in health. 
These examples, when taken in connection with other 
significant facts, incline us to think that a series of care- 
fully conducted experiments in the employment of certain 
quantities of carbonic acid, diluted with air, may lead to 
the discovery of a peculiar anesthetic, or sleep-producing 
agent, of a simple and desirable nature. If the pressure 
of exacting duties permits, we intend to institute a series 
of experiments of the nature indicated, at no distant 
day; and our readers will know of the results. 


In the manufacture of nitrate of am- 


pa eee pase Le 
THE UsrE of PHOSPHATES IN BREAD-MAKING. —It 
is quite amusing to read, in the English scientific and 
popular journals, accounts of a very recent discovery of 
Prof. Liebig, in which he recommends phosphoric acid 
as a substitute for bi-tartrate of potassa, and tartaric acid, 
in bread-making. This application of phosphoric acid 
is not very new in this country, Prof. Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, having suggested it a long while ago. It is as 
many as sixteen years since the professor placed in our 
- hands, for trial in the family, a parcel of granular phos- 
r phorie acid, combined with bi-carb. of soda, designed as 
a bread-raising powder. This parcel was the result of 
his very first experiment; and we found it to produce 
most excellent, and, we believed, healthful bread. The 
eee mical changes which result when this mixture is 
combined with dough, and submitted to the action of 
Moisture and heat, are very easily understood. Carbonic 
"acid is liberated by the decomposition of the soda car- 
* bonate ; this gas lifts and expands the dough; and, by 
the union of the acid with the soda, phosphate of soda is 
formed, and remains in the loaf. This phosphatic salt 
a normal constituent of the blood and tissues, and 
therefore cannot but be healthful in its influence. We 
é always regarded the idea or discovery as highly 
ditable to Prof. Horsford; and there is great injustice 
¢ him in coupling the name of Liebig with it, 


Arum REMEDY FoR CHronic Diarra@a. — Dr, Rus- 
sell, of Grand Rapids, Mich., writes us as follows: 
“Having suffered from drinking Cochituate water 
through a lead pipe in my office in Boston, causing par- 
tial paralysis of the rectum and diarrhea for twelve 
months, I was induced to use the following prescription, 
given me by Prof. Geo. B. Wood, Philadelphia, with the 
happiest results: 


Puly. alum, gra. X. 
“« nutmeg, gra. V. 


This powder to be taken three times a day. 

Since my recovery, the prescription has been used in 
cases caused by lead-poison, and others of chronic diar- 
rheea, with uniformly good results. 


THE Mecuanics’ Farr.—This association held its 
tri-yearly fair in this city in September, and a very satis- 
factory exhibition was made of the mechanical and in- 
dustrial products of New England. It may be regarded 
as one of the largest and most complete exhibitions ever 
made by the association, and the large halls were 
thronged with visitors during its continuance. No ex- 
hibitions in the country are more worthy of the attention 
of manufacturers, inventors, etc., than those of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 


Qa Very many of our subscribers, residing in the 
Western and Southern States, will find upon their 
Journals the little yellow slip upon which the name is 
printed, and the date to which subscription moneys are 
paid. We desire to have the names and place of resi- 
dence of all our subscribers perfectly correct ; and there- 
fore, if there is any error in spelling or direction, in any 
case, please inform the office at once, that it may be cor- 
rected. It will take our printer another month to get 
the entire list into type, so many are the names of our 
patrons, 


Spots ON THE SuN.—From the first to the third of 
September, the sun was almost wholly free from spots; 
but on the fourth they reappeared, and as many as five 
were distinctly counted. Two of them were of immense 
size, and appeared in the form of elongated cones, with 
numerous protuberances. The large and small spots 
together at one time covered more than one-fifth of the 
Sun’s diameter. 
been but few days when patches of opaque matter have 
not been observable in the sun’s photosphere. There 
can be no question but what these spots exert a very 
great influence upon our planet, and produce meteoro- 
logical and electrical changes of stupendous magnitude. 


During the entire summer, there have 


st 


Tue ATLANTIC CABLE OF 1866.—Some two months 
since a fault was discovered in this cable, which has not 
yet, we believe, been repaired. It is not of a nature so 
serious as to interrupt communications, but still it is 
very troublesome, and must be found and put in order. 
Four interruptions have occurred in this cable, while in 
the one of 1865, so many months lost on the bed of the 
ocean, not a single one has occurred. It is probable that 
deep-sea cables will continue to improve in insulation as 
they grow older; and hence, unless some unforeseen 
casualty occurs, the property will continue to grow 
more valuable. 

ee ee, 

}@> We venture to express the opinion that this 
journal has, at the present time, the largest circulation 
of any journal of its class in the world, 
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Hay CaTarru.—A gentleman in Illinois-writes us 
that he has been a great sufferer from hay catarrh for 
several years, and that he has found relief in the free 
use of very finely powdered catechu. He snuffs it up 
the nostrils several times in the day. By the use of 
catechu, he states that a speedy and permanent cure is 
effected. This substance is very cheap, and is foand in 
the shops in the form of hard, gummy masses, easily 
It holds a large amount of tannin;. and 
It is worth a 


pulverizable. 
therefore has very astringent properties. 
trial, as it can do no harin, 
ps EER a PPO tts 

\@~ Tue beautiful new type in which this number of 
the Journal appears gives it an exceeding neat and 
comely appearance, Every number is stereotyped, and 
consequently from the plates we can supply copies of 
the back numbers of this volume to any extent desired, 


BOOK NOTICES, 


A GENERAL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP; 
Theoretical and Practical, comprising the Chemistry of 
the Art, a Description of all the Raw Materials and 
their uses. By Prof. H. Dussavce, lately of the labora- 
tories of the French Government, etc. Philadelphia: 
Henry Carey Baird. 1869. 

The manufacture of soap is a great industry in this 
and all other countries. To every class of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, soap is an absolute neces- 
sity. The measure of the civilization of a people is 
afforded from a knowledge of the amount of soap con- 
sumed by any nation. A full, complete and clear 
treatise upon soap-making has long been needed, and 
we are glad that its preparation fell into the able 
hands of the late Professor Dussauce. This treatise 
may be regarded as an exhaustive one, as all that is 
known of the arts and chemical processes involved in 
the manufacture of soap are here placed before the 
reader. To soap-makers it is an indispensable treatise, 
and the general reader will find in its pages a vast 
amount of interesting and valuable information. The 
compiler, Dr. D., was an indefatigable worker in the 
various departments of industrial science; and the pres- 
ent volume is the last of many treatises prepared by 
him, his death having occurred in June last. 

A New ELEMENTARY CoURSE IN THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of Schools. By GARRimL CAMP- ~ 
BELL, M. A., Professor in the State University of 
Minnesota. Third Edition. Boston: Woolworth, 
Ainsworth & Co. 

The German language does not receive fhat attention 
in our schools which its great importance demands. 
The culture of the age requires an acquaintance with 
the science and literature of Germany; and better would 
it be for the youth of our country if a portion of the 
time which they are required to spend in the study of 
Latin and Greek were devoted to modern languages, 
especially the German. This school-book is a very ex- 
cellent elementary work, and one which in method, 
arrangement, and clearness of illustration has hardly 
been surpassed. 


Medicine nnd Pharmacy. 


PAU AS A HEALTH-RESORT, 

Dr. J. Whipple, of this city, communicates to the 
Medical and Surgical Journal some statements respect- 
ing the old French town of Pau as a winter resort for 
invalids. Dr. W. has resided there for several winters, 
he being an invalid, and his statements are worthy 
of entire confidence. He contemplates returning to 
France, and-will act as consulting physician to any 
American invalids who may need his services, Dr. W. 
writes with great good-sense, and with that caution and 
moderation which inspires confidence m what he says. 

Pau is in the extreme south of France, and is accessi- 
sible from all points by rail. It is distant seventeen 


hours from Paris, and twenty-two from Marseilles. It 
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has a population of 20,000. The situation of the town 
is very beautiful, and possesses many attractions, natu- 


ral and artificial. Dr. Whipple says: 


“The place has been for thirty years much frequented 
by English, and later by our own countrymen, and the 
Anglo-Saxon race is famous for carrying along with it 
its customary comforts and for establishing a regular 
source of supply when it becomes stationary, Soin Pau, 
comfortable, besides well-furnished apartments and ho- 
tels, and maisons garnies second to none in Europe, are 
excellent markets and good grocers provided with Eng- 
lish and American articles, obtainable almost nowhere 
else on the continent except in Paris. Good servants 
and particularly good cooks are to be had for moderate 
wages, and very fair horses and excellent carriages at 
extremely moderate rates; though, if any one is ambi- 
tious of great excellence or elegance in his mount or 
equipage, he must import them. The expense of living 
at Pau need not be great. Viewed after our extrava- 
gant American standard, it is a very cheap place. I 
should say one might live in perfect comfort on two- 
thirds what it would cost to live in a corresponding style 
at Paris. 

““There are three English and one Scotch Presbyterian 
churches, all organized within several years. There is 
a comfortable English club in a commodious club-house 
(built 1869), with good restaurant, an excellent and 
quite extensive library, and a large file of newspapers of 
all nations, This is easy of access to all visitors. There 
is a very pretty new theatre, where there are through 
the season dramatic and operatic performances, though 
it must be confessed that they are less famous than 
those at the Comedie Fran@aise and the Grand Opera. 

“Pau is freer from the appearance of a place of resort 
for invalids than any place I know, when there are so 
many who really seek it for sanitary reasons. The 
attractions of the place for the general visitor are so 
numerous that the proportion of invalids is largely 
reduced, and the place itself is so cheerful in its aspect, 
and so much that is gay and lively is going on through- 
out the season, that one soon forgets the pale and sickly 
look of the poor fellow he has just passed. 

“Now for what many will regard as the most important 
point of all, —the climate of Pau. If we;take the word 
of some who have written about it, it is the climate we 
may expect to find in Paradise. If we listen to some 
one who has spent a rainy week there only, looking in 
vain from the Castle Terrace or the Place Royale for the 
‘white peaks of the mountains which he is told lie just 
over the river, and seeing Pau only from its muddy 
streets or his hotel window, we shall wonder that any 
one ever left the shadow of the State House to encounter 
the wretched climate and dull stupidity of Pau. Medio 
tutissimus ibis. One will have to go farther than Pau to 
find a perfect climate, and one might go very far, too, 
and find no better. During the season of 1866-7 there 
were but seven days of what any one could call cold 
weather. About the middle of January came a fall of 
snow, perhaps six inches, — very unusual for Pau, —and 
for nearly a week the ground was slightly frozen every 
night. That was all the winter we had. The rest of the 
season, even invalids scarcely had need of a top-coat. 

“There is always a good deal of rain; but, in spite of 
it, the place is not damp. The situation of the town and 
the nature of the soil is such that the water very soon 
leaves the surface, and there is nowhere about the town 
any standing water. I used to find that my tobacco, 
left open in a room where the sun never shone, got so 
dry at the end of a few days that I could not smoke it. 
Even when it does rain, it is rare that an invalid, prop- 
erly protected, cannot keep out of doors; for the air is 
almost invariably milder during a fall of rain than on 
the bright days. When the sun does shine, the bright- 
ness of the day makes one forget that he has ever seen 
any other weather. There is an indescribable charm in 
a sunny winter day at Pau which I have never seen 
equalled elsewhere. 


““ About the city there is ordinarily almost no wind, and 
it is extremely rare —not more than three or four times 
in a season — that the wind is strong enough to be dis- 
agreeable to the most sensitive throat or lungs. 

“Those who are forced to seek a warm climate — espe- 


cially if they have been accustomed to the changes of a 
New England winter and spring —are apt to expect of 
the climate to which they are sent all that is wanting in 
that they have left, and often fail to derive the fullest ad- 
vantage from the change by refusing to see that in all 
climates certain precautions are necessary, and that none 
are without disadvantages. So I have often heard it 
said, ‘‘ Pau is subject to as sudden and as great changes 
of temperature as Boston.’’ Hardly as sudden, and cer- 
tainly by no means as great. Yet there are sudden 
changes, which will certainly prove detrimental if ig- 
nored. For instance, on a bright day there is a very per- 
ceptible difference between the sunny and the shady 
sides of the street. There is always a great change of 
temperature just at sunset. For half an hour before 
and as long after sunset, the strongest peasant will wrap 
himself in his frieze cloak, which he always has at hand. 
Later in the evening the peculiar chill of the sunset 
hour vanishes entirely. But these are changes which 
can be guarded against, and that most easily. I have 
been often surprised to find a most singular and unac- 
countable obstinacy against taking proper precautions, 
because, as I have heard remarked, “if I have got to 
take precautions, I might just as well have staid at 
home.” I have never seen a sudden change of tempera- 
ture in Pau whichcould not be perfectly easily remedied 
by buttoning or unbuttoning a moderately thick coat. 
And here I may mention something worthy to be borne 
in mind, Such clothing should be worn as can be easily 
adjusted to suit these changes, 

‘“AsT have already said, there is a great deal of rain at 
Pau; and if one is opposed to carrying an umbrella, or to 
wearing thick boots, let him keep away from the neigh- 
borhood of the Pyrenees. But, fortified with these, there 
are few days when one cannot keep out very comfortably. 
There are days when the air seems rather chilly and 
cold, and one is very apt to complain of this until he 
remembers that the brightness of the preceding day may 
make the contrast more striking, and, on consulting the 
thermometer, he finds to his surprise that it indicates a 
degree of cold which would not trouble him if he had 
not expected something more nearly approaching per- 
fection in a place of sanitary resort. 

“The season for Pau is from October until May or 
June. Strangers ought not to go much earlier than 
October, and it is hardly safe to leave before May. 
Many lose the whole advantage gained during the 
winter by going north before the warm season is suffi- 
ciently advanced. Not only do they lose the benefit of 
their winter visit, but they lose the most beautiful 
season for Pau and its most charming environs, 

“T think these recommendations may certainly be 
claimed for it, viz: accessibility by easy conveyance, a 
large degree of general comfort, healthy diversion and 
cheerful surroundings for well or ill, and a climate 
sufficiently mild to admit of out-of-door life to a great 
degree. These are not very frequently united in one 
place. If-one has already found a climate which suits 
well his individual case, I would certainly not advise 
him to change it for that of Pau; nor to go there at all, 
if he is prejudiced against the place. In such case he 
would probably only see the disadvantages of the place 
—which are not lacking—and would certainly fail to 
derive the expected advantage from his residence there. 
Iam firmly of the belief that climate, aside from other 
influences, will prove ineffectual in arresting and curing 
disease.” 


——__—2 e & _____ 


Dr. E. B. Sepp, in the British Medical Journal, 
recommends the following treatment for typhoid fever: 
‘*As soon as there is abdominal tenderness, give drachm 
doses of glycerine three times daily.’’ This, he says, 
acts wonderfully well, causing a speedy abatement of all 


the symptoms. 


Mr. Witcox, late House-surgeon of King’s College 
Hospital, recommends the use of the sulphates in chronic 
cystitis, where the urine decomposes before it is elimi- 
nated. By the employment of the sulphate of soda, all 
putridity disappears, and the urine becomes clear and 
colorless. 


QuARRELS AmMonG Doctors. — The September num- 
ber of the Nashville Medical and Surgical Journal comes 
to us freighted with a heavy load of what may be called 
private griefs. Very nearly the entire number is taken 
up by Dr. Bell and Dr. Bowling, the editors, in state- 
ments and charges relating to matters concerning which 
they are at variance with Dr. Gaillard, editor of the 
The public 
What appears, for 


Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal. 
take but little interest in quarrels. 
the time being, a very grave matter to the combatants, 
is of the least possible consequence to the great outside 
world. Regarding the merit’ of the controversy, or 
quarrel, between these gentlemen of high respectability, 
in Nashville and Louisville, we profess to have but little 
knowledge. We seldom or never engage in quarrels; 
and, although frequently subjected to injustice and 
wrong, we endeavor to look at the matter from the most 
charitable standpoint, and, if punishment of our enemy 
seems necessary, we find it most effectually accomplished 
by some act of kindness, extended to him when opportu- 


nity occurs. The gentlemen have manifestly wrought 


themselves up into a state of abnormal excitement, and 
in their statements and rejoinders use epithets, and 
make personal flings, which do not form pleasant read- 
We hope the matter will 


now be allowed to drop, and hereafter all will be quiet 


ing to disinterested parties. 


south and west of the Potomac. 


A Smowete REMEDY FOR WuHooprnc-CouGuH. —Dr. 
Howard Sargent, of this city, writes us a note, saying 
that for eight or ten years past he has used, as a remedy 
for whooping-cough, a tea made from red-clover blossoms * 
He remarks: ‘‘It is so simple that many would not give Z 
it a second thought. 4 


knew it fail. I generally expect a cure in ten days. 


I can say with truth that I never — 
Four years ago I had children in three families sick at 
the same time: they were all well in ten} twelve, or four- 
teen days. There is some care and art necessary in 
making the tea. I select and cure the blossoms myself, 
and take of the best blossoms about 3ji to a pint of boil- 
ing water, steep for four hours, and give a wineglass- 
ful occasionally during the day. Should it operate on 
the bowels, ho harm is done; the dose, in that case, may 
be diminished. I ask physicians to try it before they ~ 


I sometimes add a little honey to make it 


reject it. 
more palatable,” 


FOR TOOTHACHE. 
EXTRACTUM GALLA! COMPOSITUM. 

R Galle pulv., No. 40, four troyounces. 
Pyrethri rad. pulv., No. 40, three troyounces. 
Opii pulveris, half a troyounce. 

Glycerine, a troyounce, 
Alcoholis Diluti, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the powders, moisten the mixture with three 
fluidounces of the diluted alcohol mixed with the gly- 
cerin, and pack in a conical percolator. Then pour on 
diluted alcohol until a pint of tincture has passed. 
Evaporate on a water bath to a soft extract and preserve 
it for use. 

This extract has been used for thirty years as an ap- 
plication to painful decaying teeth where the nerve pulp 
is sufticiently accessible to bring the extract into contact 
with it. The glycerin has been added more recently to 
prevent the extract from becoming friable. A solution 
in which these quantities are present in a pint, odor- 
ized with oil of gaultheria, makes a good liquid prepara- 
tion, applied on cotton. The soft extract is applied by — 
inserting a pellet in the cavity and then a wad of cotton, — 
advising the patient to reject the saliva which freely 
Hows from the action of the pyrethrum on the salivary 
glands. 


OINTMENT FOR H mmorrnows, by the late Prof. W. “| 
R. Fisher. ; 


Take of Sulphate of Morphia, three grains, 


Extract of Stramonium, thirty ‘ 
Olive Oil, sixty ‘ 
Carbonate of Lead, sixty ‘ 


Lard Cerate, three drachms. 


Rub the extract, if not uniformly soft, with a few — 
drops of water; add the powders and olive oil, and rub 
till perfectly smooth, and then incorporate them with 
the cerate.— American Journal of Pharmacy. 


ANCIENT MEDICAL SCIEN OE. 


The greatest namte in medical science, in ancient or 
in modern times, —the man who did the most to advance 
it; the greatest medical genius of whom we have record, 


—is Hippocrates, born ou the island of Cos, B.C. 460, of 


the great ADsculapian family, and was instructed by his 
father. 
Homer himself, although he lived in the period of the 
highest splendor of Athens. And his writings, like those 
of Homer, are thought by some to be the work of differ- 
ent men. They were translated into Arabic, and were 
no slight means of giving an impulse to the Saracenic 
schools of the Middle Ages in that science in which the 
. Saracens especially excelled. The Hippocratic collection 
consists of more than sixty works, which were held in 
the highest estimation by the ancient physicians. Hip- 
ocrates introduced a new era in medicine, which, before 
fis time, had been monopolized by the priests. He car- 
ried out a system of seyere induction from the observa- 
tion of facts, and is as truly the creator of the inductive 
method as Bacon himself. He abhorred theories which 
could not be established by facts. He was always open 
to conviction, and candidly confessed his mistakes. He 
was conscientious in the practice of his profession, and 
valued the success of his art more than silver and gold. 
The Athenians revered him for his benevolence as well 
as genius. The great principle of his practice was trust 
in nature; hence he was accused of allowing his patients 
todie. But this principle has many advocates among 
scientific men in our day; and some suppose the whole 
philosophy of homeeopathy rests on the pee principle 
which fa ppocrates advanced. He had great skill in 
diagnosis, by which medical genius is most severely 
tested. His practice was cautious and timid in contrast 
with that of his contemporaries. He is the author of the 
celebrated maxim, ‘ Life is short and art is long.” He 
divides the causes of disease into two principal classes; 
the one comprehending the influence of seasons, climates, 


and other external forces; the other, from the effects of 


food and exercise. To the influence of climate he attrib- 


utes the conformation of the body and the disposition of 


the mind. He also attributes all sorts of disorders to a 
vicious system of diet. For more than twenty centuries 
his pathology was the foundation of all the medical sects. 


He was well acquainted with the medicinal properties of 


drugs, and was the first to assign three periods to the 
course of a malady. 
surgery, although he was in the habit of bleeding, and 
often employed his knife. He was also acquainted with 
cupping, and used violent purgatives. He was not aware 
of the importance of the pulse, and confounded the veins 
with the arteries. He wrote in the lonic dialect; and 
some of his works have gone through three hundred 
editions, so highly have they been valued. His authority 
teal away, like that of Aristotle, on the revival of 
uropean science. Yet who have been greater orna- 
ments and lights than these distinguished Greeks? 

The school of Alexandria produced eminent physi- 
cians as well as mathematicians, after the glory of Greece 
had departed. So highly was it esteemed, that Galen 
went there to study five hundred years after its founda- 
tion. It was distinguished for inquiries into scientific 
anatomy and physiology, for which Aristotle had pre- 
pared the way. He was the Humboldt of his day, and 
gave great attention to physics. In eight books he de- 
veloped the general principles of natural science known 
to the Greeks. On the basis of the Aristotelian re- 
searches, the Alexandrian physicians carried out exten- 
sive inquiries in physiology. Herophilus discovered the 
fundamental principles of neurology, and advanced the 
anatomy of the brain and spinal cord. 

Although the Romans had but little sympathy for 
science or philosophy, being essentially political and war- 
like in their turn of mind, yet, when they had conquered 
the world, and had turned their attention to arts, medi- 

cine received great attention. The first physicians were 
_ Greek slaves. Of these was Asclepiades, who enjoyed 
_ the friendship of Cicero. It is from him that the popular 
medical theories as to the ‘‘ pores” have descended. He 
was the inventor of the shower-bath. Celsus wrote a 
work on medicine which takes almost equal rank with 
the Hippocratic writings. Medical science at Rome cul- 
minated in Galen, as it did at Athens in Hippocrates. 

_ He was patronized by Marcus Aurelius, and availed him- 
self of all the knowledge of preceding naturalists and 
ra Beericians. He was born at Pergamus, about the year 
¥ _A.D,165, where he learned, under able masters, anatomy, 
U pathology, and therapeutics. He finished his studies at 
_ Alexandria, and came to Rome at the invitation of the 
emperor. Like his patron, he was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the heathen world, and one of the most 
rned and accomplished men of any age. ‘‘ Medicorum 
dissertissimus atque doctissimus.” * He left five hundred 

_ treatises, most of them relating to some branch of medi- 

_ al science, which give him the merit of being one of the 
_ most voluminous of authors. His celebrity is founded 
chiefly on his anatomical and physiological works. He 
Was familiar with practical anatomy, deriving his knowl- 
edge from dissection. His observations about health are 
practical and useful. He lays great stress on gymnastic 

_ €xercises, and recommends the pleasure of the chase, 
_ the cold bath in hot weather, hot baths to old people, the 

_ use of wine, three meals a day, and pork as the best of 
animal food. The great principles of his practice were, 
that disease is to be overcome by that which is contrary 
to the disease itself; and that nature is to be preserved 
that which has relation with nature. As disease can- 
t be overcome so long as its cause exists, that, if possi- 


* St Jerome, Comment. in Aoms, c. 5, vol. vi. 


We know scarcely more of his life than we do of 


He knew, of course, but little of 
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ble, was first to be removed, and the strength of the 
patient is to be considered before the treatment is pro- 
ceeded with, His ‘* Commentaries on Hippocrates” served 


‘as a treasure of medical criticism, from which succeeding 


annotators borrowed. Noone ever set before the medical 
profession a higher standard than Galen, and few have 
more nearly approached it. He did not attach himself 
to any particular school, but studied the doctrines of 
each —an eclectic in the fullest seuse. The works of 
Galen constituted the last production of ancient Roman 
medicine; and, from his day, the decline in medical 
science was rapid, until it was revived among the 
Arabs. — Dr. Lord's Old Roman World. 


TELEGRAPHING PULSE-BEATS AND HEART-THROBS. — 
At the session of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Lyceum Hall, Salem, 
Mass., Friday evening, Dr. Upham announced that a 
telegraphic wire connecting New York, New Hayen, 
Boston and Salem, had been generously devoted to the 
use of the Association for the evening, and that arrange- 
ments had been made to attempt the experiment of tele- 
graphing from the City Hospital, Boston, the movement 
in the heart and pulse of a variety of subjects, both in 
normal and abnormal condition, which should be ob- 
served simultaneously in the four cities. The telegra- 
phic instruments were connected with the wire, the 
physicians in attendance at the City Hospital, Boston, 
answered ‘‘ Ready.” Mr. Farmer arranged the electro- 
magnetic recording apparatus, lighted the magnesium 
lamp, (the gas lights being turned down), throwing a 
beam of light on the little mirror attached to it, and 
which was thus reflected as a spot of brilliant light upon 
the wall, visible to the whole audience. In a moment 
connection was made with the pulse of a healthy subject 
in Boston, and sixteen miles away. Presto! the spot of 
light vibrates up and down, up and down on the 
wall; we see the motion in Salem; the audience counts 
sixty to the minute. Next the wire is connected with 
the wrists of an excitable young disciple of Asculapius, 
and we are amused to see the spot of light vibrate up to 
ninety. The next case was that of the movements of 
the heart of a patient with chronic pneumonia, followed 
by one having organic malformation of the heart. In 
both these cases the irregular action was, of course, 
accurately indicated. 

We were informed from the hospital that the nervous 
gentieman had consented, for the sake of science, to 
give an exhibition in his own person of the effects of 
veratrum viridi in reducing the action of the heart. 

The drug was taking effect; the connections are made, 
and the beam of light beats to the slower time of sixty- 
four instead of ninety. A few minutes later it declined 
to forty-eight, which, considering the peculiarities of the 
individual, was startling. 

At the close of this interesting session, Dr. Groux 
telegraphed the motion of his own heart to Boston, 
New Haven and New York, from which reports will be 
doubtless made by the accomplished observers stationed 
at those points. — Telegrapher. 


For tapeworm, the following method seldom fails, if 
the child is strong enough to bear the necessary fasting: 
In the evening a dose of castor-oil must be given; the 
following morning, after the bowels have been velieved 
by the aperient, the oil of male fern is to be given in the 
following draught: 


R_ Olei felicis mas., 3 jss. 
Syrupi. 
Mucilag. acaciz, aa % ss. 
Aq. cinnamoni, 3 j. M 
ft. haustus. 


After three hours, this draught must be followed up 
by a second dose of castor-oil. 


Curr ror Warts. — Warts may be readily cured by 
cutting a hole in a piece of sticking plaster, the size of 
the wart, applying the sticking plaster so that the wart 
protrudes, and then using — 


R Caustic potash, 3 ij. 
Gum arabic, 3 ss, 
Flour sufficient. 
M. — Make a paste. 
S. — To be left on for a few hours. 
bs eg ge ee 
Dr. W. MARSHALL recommends, in the Glasgow Medi- 
cal Journal, the union of chloroform and opium for the 
relief of pain, From ten to twenty drops of chloroform 
are combined with from ten to forty drops of Batley’s 
Sedative, and given at one dose, This generally gives 


relief, and induces sleep, - 


TREATMENT FOR PIN WORMS, 
Editor Journal of Chemistry : 

Several weeks since, I noticed in your valuable Journal 
the use of lard as a cure for pin-worms, A few days after 
I saw that notice, an elderly man, whom I had formerly 
treated for that troublesome difficulty with lime-water 
injections, etc., called upon me again with the same com- 
plaint. The idea occurred to me, that, if fatty matter 
alone would procure relief, the well-known benefit of 
mercurial ointment in cases of itch would afford a 
better probability of success than simple lard. I there- 
fore directed equal parts of mercurial unguent and lard 
to be used after each evacuation, and at night on going 
to bed, and also to pass a portion of the ointment within 
the sphincture. The patient has been completely re- 
lieved, or cured, by this application. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH WHITE, M. D. 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y., August 2, 1869, 


{SS With all the care exercised in correcting typo- 
graphical errors, some very provoking ones will occa- 
sionally occur. In the formula for Dr. Hill’s new 
myrrh mixture, published in the last Journal, the scruple 
sign (D) was used for O, pints. 

The corrected formula is as follows: 

MIXTURE OF MYRRH AND PYROPHOSPHATE OF IRON. 

R. Gum myrrh Turkey, 


Pyrophos. iron, aa. Zij. 
Sugar, ZV. 
Tinct. ol. gaultheria, 3x. 
Brandy, Oss. 
qua, Oiij ss. 
Carb. magnesia, Si. 


Dr. J. WARING CURRAN recommends the iodide of 
ammonium in diseases of the glandular system, The 
following are his prescriptions in Goitre: 

R Ammoopii iodidi, gr. xy. 
Spiritus chloroformi, 3 ij. 
Aque camphore, ad 3 viij. M 
§8.— 3 jterin die. 
KR <Ammopii iodidi, 3 ij. 
Glycirine, 3 ij. 
Adipis benzoat, 3 jas. M. 


ft. unguent. 
_—_—~<-0-_______-—- 


Dr. Surry, in ‘Wasting Diseases of Children,’”’ recom- 
mends the following vermifuge mixtures: 
R Santonini, gr. xv. 
Pulv. zingib., gr. v. 
Pulv. jalape, 3 88. 
Sulpburis loti, 3 j. M 
ft. confect. 
S.— A teaspoonful two or three times a day; for the 
lumbricus and the tricocephalus dispar. 
a Oe 
Dr. Boulou has devised the following plaster for rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pains: 
R. Empl. plumbi, 3 xvj. 
Ext. pini sylvestris, 
Ext. Belladonna, aa 3 jss. 
Spread evenly over fine strong linen, so that every 
square inch should contain two grains of the active in- 


gredient. — Medical Archives. 
ee Se 


Tue folluwing plan has been repeatedly used with suc- 
cess in strangulated hernia: Place the patient in most 
convenient position for taxis, inject hypodermically, im- 
mediately over point of obstruction, twelve drops of 
Magendie’s solution of morphia; cover the patient’s face 
with a towel, and pour over the tumor, from a consider- 
able elevation, a bucket of very cold water; push the 
bowel back before the shock is recovered from. This 
plan will frequently succeed when all others have failed. 


JAPANESE DENTISTRY.—They have dentists in Japan, 
who evidently do not enjoy the benefits of dental asso- 
ciations and journals. The Japanese are a remarkable 
people ; their jugglers are unsurpassed ; but commend 
us not to their dentists. Their manner of extracting a 
tooth must be tempting to their patients, and reminds 
one of the method of removing a rusty screw. The tooth 
is tapped with a mallet, until it can be extracted with 
the fingers ; pleasantly suggestive of an amount of 
malleting which we should think would not co nmend 
Japanese dentistry.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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GASTOR OIL AND GLYCERIN POMATUM. 

A correspondent says: ‘‘ You would oblige the phar- 
maceutists of Philadelphia by giving a formula for castor 
oil and glycerin pemade, so that every one can make it, 
in your next number.” 

The Editor is disposed to comply with this request, 2» 


5 Gili pees ee oes aia a REO JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals, 


now communicates: 
No. 150 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


DEPOT IN NEW YORK, 71 WILLIAM STREET, . . . ~. + » NICHOLS & HOADLEY, Agents, 


PRICE-CURRENT. 


CASTOR OIL AND GLYCERIN POMATUM. 


Take of White Wax, an ounceand a half, 
Glycerin, pure, two fluidounces, 
Castor Oil, twelve ounces, 
Oil of Lemon, five drachms, 
Oil of Bergamot, two drachms, 
Oil of Lavender, one drachm, 
Oil of Cloves, ten drops, 
Annatto, ten grains, 
‘Alcohol and Water, a sufficient quantity. 


TERMS, NET CASH, 
Bank Draft or P.O. Money- 
Order to accompany the order, 


CHARLES EK. BILLINGS. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS. 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


[LABORATORY ESTABLISHED 1857.] 


OCT. I, 1869. 


By a moderate heat, dissolve the wax in a small portion 
of the castor oil (one-fourth), and triturate it with the re- 
mainder of the oil and the glycerin till it is quite cool; 
then add volatile oils. Lastly, rub the annatto with a 
drachm of water till smoothly suspended, add a drachm 
of alcohol, and stir the coloring into the pomade until it 
is thoroughly mixed. 


It is quite necessary to use the blandest castor oil, and Acid, Acetic ... . 5b. bot. 25 lb. $0.30) Gold, Chloride, and Apt iaes Morphia,Pure (Alkaloid), jths, 8 v. 
. 5 i€ ae ce Sh ee 6 glacial, . . «g.8.V-7 0Z. 13 5 gr. bot. 24 doz. $4.25 & box 
to heat it as little as possible, to avoid the ricinic odor st “Benzoics. «0 « sklDsozoVvoz. 42). 5 ce « j ozv. 30 0z. 11.00 €  Bi-Meconate Sol. bo. 10e. Ib. 
which excessive heat develops in castor oil. — Prof. ay Carbolic, Crystals, C.P.v.80z.  .20|/Granville’s Lotion, .... c¢.b.101lb. .50)Narceine. ... .10-grain vials, ea. 
aH = aS C.P. bot. 201b. 1.80) Hoff. Anodyne,...... c¢.b.10lb. .50/Oil of Cubebs, C. P.. . .c.b 101b. 
Proctor in American Journal of Pharmacy. “ se Sol. extra c.b.8lb. _.67| Hoffman’s Anodyne, sete A 8.P. Paper, Litmus. .... sheets, doz. 
ae “  Com., Can incl., gal, 3.00 b.15 1b. 2.85 Tumeric . .< « 
- Chromic, 10z. Vials, g. 8.b.70z, —.58| Hypophosphite of Iron, in 1 oz. vials Pepsine, DUPCs is VeNelis es 60 6 Oe 
CINCHO-QUININE. Citric... ee. »¢.b.12, lb, 1.33 c.v.40z. .56 Wine. .in wine bots. doz. 
; 3 ee Gallic sijeligiid! is: ‘ene vole» LDe iS Lime, “ e.vy.40z, .26)/Piperines .. = brie vei: Ve O%e 
Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co. se atelis\ eal CiVnD/ OZ0mN GD a Manganese, “ c.v.40z. _.86| Platinum, Chloride... g.8.v.10 02. 
r - 5 st Hy drosulphuric + -c.b.11 1b. 1.00 Gs Potassa, “ ov.40zZ. .26 Potassa, Acetate .. . . «¢.d.15 Ib. 
I haye used in my practice this summer forty-five “© Hypophosphorus . .c.v.4oz. — .29 Oy Soda, “ev.40z. .26 Carbolate. . . . g.8.v.10 oz. 
. . . . ¢¢ oe, 2 . . 4 see . . ‘ 
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entire satisfaction. I have found it in intermittents as “ Phenls, , Crystals ...v.80z. _.20 lonlde of. Sodium. . a. €.v.8'0zZ.  .52| | 16 « cegdinu: ee ib. 
iable a sul f quinine: as osphoric, 50 p.c. c.8.b.9 1b. 1.41|\Iodide of Sulphur .... g.8.v.70z. 53) Us ut emi. 55 gal. 
reliable as the sulphate of quinine; and the advantages | ,, “« 25 p.c. anhyd.c.b.9 Ib. i Iodine, resublimed .... + b.201b. 7.80} ‘ §ulphuret, . . haematite 
which have been claimed for it over that salt are just “«  Prussic. .U. 8. P.g.s.v.70z. —_.13|Iodine, Carbolate . .sol.c.s.b.l1 1b. 1.24) ‘* Yellow Chromate. c.b.15 lb. 
; : 6 Pyrogallic 2 es e C.V.50zZ. 1.10)lodoform. .... .%0z.plain vials 6.75 Potassium, Bromide, oe et. D4 OZ, 
in every respect. A. C. Jackson, M. D. “  §ulphurous, solu. .c.b.11 1b, —_.39\Iron Ammoniated Citrate, very su- = al see oobte the 
Acid, Valerianic, ... .g.8.v.70z. 1.33 perior, bel Ib. 1.50 sé Chloride ... ¢.b.20 Ib. 
GosHEN, Ind. Ammonia, Spirits, . .51b.c.b.25 lb, 50)“ ae v.40z | dl “ Todide ..... ¢.b.9lb. 
o & 2 Aromatic, 5 lb. » lb. oe Iron Citrate, readily sol. Ww. at 15 lb. 1.50)/Propylamin,1 oz. and } oz. vials, oz. 
A pee ‘ : orate, . » » « «C.V.40Z, : v.40z. _.16/Proteine. . ... . .§ 02. vial 
I have used the cincho-quinine in several important “ Hyarotulphide (Hydro: AeoR Citrate and Quinine, w.b. “is Ib. 11.10/Quinine, Cincho.. . = nahi Ba 
ase! 3 . : ati an sulphuret) g.s.b.20 lb. © 1m, 0, 0.¥i4 0200 owth Discount-15 pe t. 
cases, and carefully noted its effects. I am satisfied it is “ Hypophos. » « -c.b.12 Ib. 2.03 Iron Citrate & Strychnia, c.y.4 oz. .71|Santonine . Re ei ee owe fae 
fully equal to the sulphate, and, in many respects, supe- i a C.8.V. n 02. cs Citrate Quinine and ee Pa ee, ‘Chloride, Liquid « - ¢.b.9 Ib. 
‘ is : ron Alum...c.v.40z . 4 0z. s oda oride uid... . gall. 
rior to any quinine I haye ever used in a practice of | Ammonia, Nit. pure, C. P. bulk, Ib, _.85) “ =o“ = and Maapantame’ doz. .66, “ ” Dears: ibe it pt. 
““ Valerianate, crys.g.s.v.70z. 1.23} ‘* ByHydrogen....c.b.11]b. 2.64) Silicate, (soluble classi . lb. 
twenty-two years. J. L, Harris, M. D, Ammonium, Bromide,. . .¢.b.8 Ib. 2.75] ‘* Hydrated Sesquiox. c.b. 10]1b. 80)“ «Solution, demi. 55 gal. 
CAZENOVIA, NLY, ee sf v.4oz. .20| ‘* Hydrocyanate,. ...c.v.40z. .83/Silver, Bromide. ... .¢. v. 402. 
é PEAS O80 fe Iodide,. ....v.70z. .70| “ Iodide, 1 oz. vials, g.s.v. 7 oz. ba) as Qhloride,.. ...0. v. 402. 
Amyl, ee eat . g.8.b.20 lb. 6.80 4 ee Tinct. . . ¢.8.b. 10 lb, Ol Cyanide... ... ¢.v. 402. 
: . Antimony, Sol. Chloride, ¢.s.b.11 Ib. 39 itrate «es eee «Cade IDs naky) ee Todide;. ««« « re ¥. 402. 
T have for some time intended to present to you the Arsenic, Bonovan’s. § Sol. c.8.b.10 Ne .40 Y pcrebior de; dry, g.s.v. 7 0z. 18|/o"“gOxideasy menses . 402. 
results of my trials cincho-quinine. irew se Fowler’s Soi. .¢.s.b.10 lb, = .25 erchloride, sol. c.s.b. 10 Ib. .42/Spirits Lavender, Com é rH 10 Ib. 
° ym of quinine, Circumstances “ Todide.1 oz. vials, g.s.v.70z. .73) “ Perchloride, sol. 36° B.c.8.10 1b, 65 PM Chloroform, U.8 xP. c.b.101b. 
haye prevented me from doing so at an earlier date. I | Atropia, in doz. vials, ..}0z.ea. 8.75) ‘f Pernitrate .... .c.b.10]b. 45) Rosemary... .¢. b.10 Ib. 
Jy pr, , . «Solution, Fleming’s, 4 oz. v. .50] ‘f Persulphate, Mon’s ie: , sol, Strychnine, Sol. Fleming’s, 40z. v. 
take pleastire in saying that the article has been used | Bisrouth, Citrate (Salt), .c.s.v.4oz, — .66 10°1D5 yan 0 Valerianate, g. s. v. 8 02. 
Z : , F 3 «Blix. Cal. & Irou (doz.$10)lb. .90| “ & Us al sf Ae doz. 2.00 gE Elixir . doz. 
with much satisfaction by me, and, if I can obtain a sup- “  YLiquid (Ammon.),c.s.b.J11b. 1.24 f by Mon’s pow. loz. vls. doz. 2.25/Styptic Colloid . .10z. g.s. v. doz. 
are: wor “© Tannate,. ... .¢.8.v.40z. 1.46 =H ce.b. 16 lb. 1.64/Su ar of Milk, C.P....¢. b. 12 1b. 
ply, shall always use it in place of the sulphate. Its | pack Drop,. + pushenise ee Ib. 6.70 i Phosphate 3) setts « OLD Wa 21D seSTD die of Citrate Iron. .¢. b. 15 1b. 
Bes . . : Caffeine, } oz. vials, . . -$0z.each 1.37 Carb. Proto., pure precip. 3 Hypophos. Comp. - - doz. 
taste being far less bitter and disagreeable is a great | G,j),ium) Chloride, sol., ¢.8.b. 10 1b. .90 j c.b. 14 1b. 41 (Line, boda;-Potastayarans) 
point. Unlike sulphate of quinine, when used for a con- | Cantharidal Leet Me + + + OZ, oth “ Carb. Proto. Walls Deere im Mi Bypontiosp. of zane any 
‘ ; 5 : esican aio wie e OZe : pots : -! oda, (Churchill’s) doz. 
siderable time in full doses, it does not produce head- G3 * Collodion, .....0z. .42} “ “  §accharine,e.b141b. 76 “ Hypophosphite Mote «Ib. 
é : : Cerium, Oxalate,1oz.vials,c.v.40z. 1.36} ‘ Pyrophosphate, i in scales . 4 02. .16 Bk Hypophosphite of Iron, . lb. 
ache, perversion of sight and sound, and other disagree- | Chlorine wae Ay SCR AiG hres ohare w.b.15 1b. 1.50 “© Hypophos.of Iron &Quin.1b. 
r Chloroform, arate RCA DAS. bay sO ules ae Elixir . .doz. 10.00 a Hypophosphite of Iron 
able symptoms. I would recommend the profession } Cinchona, Sulph., in oz. vials. v.50z. 55)“ “ “ and Bark, 10.00 babi ti ee Mang. Ib. 
- A es Codeine, 4 0z. vials. .....f§0z. 2.50) ‘ eS and Mang.14 lb, 2.00 “© Jodide of Iron and Man- 
everywhere to make trial of cincho-quinine. Cod-Liver Oil. ws Hetemton ieee 2] Sulphuret.....c.b.8Ib. 42 ganese, Ib. 
Cod-Liver Oil wit ypophosphites be By rup Tod. «2 ee £8.D. 14 1D. 75/8 ru of Iodide Manganese. . . lb. 
( P. A. Mark, M. D. of Lime and Soda combined, doz. 9.00] “ Gh1oipe Carey Rice ae 
Quincy, Ill. Collodion, Surg. ........doz. 38.00) “ Tart. et Potas. » plates,w.b.15 Ib. 1.50|8 ru ae Pie cicb. Lbs 
yrup 
“ ee a io, ace nol ALOE eed OO nS c.v. 4 02. 15 Phosphates ..... .~ 1b. 
Creosote. . soe eo « 0 g.8.v-141b, 1.21} “ Elixir Bark and Solution Pro- ee Phosphate Iron, Quinine 
Cop-LrvEer O1n, wirtH HyPoPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND | Dover’s Powder .... + .-c.b.9lb. 3.41 toxide, (per doz. 10.00) per | bot. 1.00 and Strychnine, (small 
i Gare Xe Egg Preservative (Judd’s) . . .doz. 9.00] Protoxide, ee <e 1.00 bots. .60) CNR TIE, 6 
Sopa. —We have received from George F. Font, M.D., | Elixir coats args ee Me - doz. 10.00)Lactucarium, C.P = eae) cae a Oe a ay Protox. Iron with Lodide of 
> No aC Elixir Cinch. Iron & Strych... . 1b. .90 Lead ‘Acetate chem. pure,c.b.l1lb. 1.14 Lime... lb. 
ex-Governor of New Jersey, and one of the most distin- 3 Phosph. Iron & Quin... . 1b. ‘90|Lead, Iodide, 1 oz. vials, c.v.30z.  .57 “© Protox. Iron with Iodide 
So stint . . ¢ “© Pyrophosp. ‘¢ & Soda,. . Ib. .90) “ Sub. Acetate Sol. c.b. 10 Ib. 34 of Potassa, Ib. 
guished physicians in the country, the following state x Praveen Seca LL Lib, 1.00 Liebig’s ona Joes selemeactoze: 2:00 “ Protox. of Iron with Qui- 
ment respecting the BF - - Ether, Acetic ...... J eb.10 Ib. .90 Lime Carbolate, boxes 10 ‘lbs. ea. 1.50 nive, lb. 
t respecting the effects of the cod-liver oil with | Ui" yitsric, conct. . . .c.b101b, 4.40 ‘  Doxes 88, Ibe. aacie 2.0) ott. Protoxset ares tein wicuee 
hypophosphites of lime and soda, He says: 6 Ohioric. s «. sss C.b.10)b. 2.00/70 * in bulk, by cask or ton, and Col. Ib. 
es é « ~conct: OC. P.. ¢.b.101b. 1.60) * id: c.P. oF sick-room, “ — Pyrophos. of Iron, 1 1b. bots. 
T procured of you, last spring, a supply of Cod Liver * Spirits Nitros. 26 fe b.10 1b. 1.15 A hee ok Na 2oz.y.doz. 2.25 Ib. 
Sian ae rae 5 A Ether, Spirits Nitros, FFFF,c.b.10 1b, 650 Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, se Super Phosp. of T 
Oil with hy pophos phites of lime and soda, which I de- Ether, Sulphuric, fort. ,ext.,¢.b.10 Ib. 1.15! : in cartons, doz. 2.00 r 4 1 lb. nie Ib. 
sired to use in the case of a young lady troubled with a Extract Cannabis Indica. true,7 oz. 1.68 Magnesia, heard Cech AR ners 4.00 Tin, Solution, Muriate, ¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 
Rae ee * ux Vomica. .injars,70z. — .58 % Sulphite .... bot. 11 1.14 “Ox. Muriate, ¢.s.b. 10 1b 
cough of long standing. I fe ared Boe pulmonary ExtractofFlesh....... ; Om. 140} S Soluble Citrate w.g.b.20 1b. 1.80 Valerianate Ammonia Elix. c. b.. 15. 1b. 
trouble, she having lost a sister, of phthisis. Shortly pert cinerea Bark. sii. bsL2/Ibi) |S. SSiemeaes “(small bottle) small bots. per doz, 
. Wie on ans p _ | Fusel Oil, purified. . . . .¢.b.11 lb. 1.39. per doz. 3,00 «and Quin. 4 0 doz. 
after comm<é pore with the oil, she began to improve; Glycerine, chem. pure, extra, includ- Manganese, Black Oxide, purified, Zine, Chloride, ane he ce bt 7 "oul 
and she continued taking it ten weeks, at the end of ing white bottle and carton. Ib. 1.25 e.v.4oz, 81 « ’ Sol. n edie. bot. 14 Ib. 
which time she was perfectly relieved. It is certainly a | Slycerine, condensed  - g.8.b.18 Ih. 79 Mercury, Bin 2d elle eo tthe d MPM SG SG LN es 
cyats : ; -¢.8.b.10 lb. —_.70 Proto-Iodide. . .c.v.30z. 47} * Valerianate .. .30z. vials 
valuable remedy or combination, and, if accessible to the | Glycerole Hy er iics: c.8.b.91b. 1.11 Morphia, Sulphate, }ths, 8 v. & box, J 
Glonoine, Tincture .......0z. .55 « ‘Acetate, "8 y.& box, Also, an assortment of Officinal Standard 


medical gentlemen in this section, would be largely em- 
ployed.” 


For the convenience of small dealers, we present below prices of our chemical products, in small quan- 
tities, such as are often wanted. For prices in packages, or in large 
quantities, see our regular monthly Price-List. 


PRICES OF VIALS AND BOTTLES.—g.8.v., means glass-stoppered vial, the price of which is 10 cents, more or less; ¢.v., 
corked vial, 6 cents, more or less; c.b., corked bottle, 12 cents, more or less; g.3.b., glass- stoppered bottle, 18 cents, more or 
The cost of the bottles and vials as given is to be added to the price of the articles in all cases. 


less. 


goods, remember to include price of package as per list below. 


Gold, Chloride, 15 grain bots. 24 doz. 
7 


8.50 Morphia, Muri: ate, iths, 8 v. & box, 
{ Valerianate, ‘' Sv. & box, 


Fluid Extracts. 


In remitting cash for 


BOSTON 


BNSC TAC CRerAtP Ee. R.. 


Two quires French Note and fifty Envelopes to match, 
stamped with Old English Initial, sent by mail to any address 
for One Dollar. 

One quire American Note and twenty-five Envelopes, stamped. 
Price, Forty Cents. 


Address, GEORGE S. CHASE 


150 Congress Street, Boston, 


PORTLAND SCHOOL 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence 
OCTOBER 6, 1869, 


and continue sixteen weeks. The first twelve weeks will be 
devoted to Daily Recitations and Clinical Instruction — 
the last four to Dissection and Lectures. 


Tuition, payable in advance, Thirty-five Dollars. 


Material for dissection EXTRA, at as reasonable a rate as can be 
obtained by the teacher of that department, 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


Wm. C. Roprnson, M.D., Obstetrics and Materia Medica, 

IsRAEL T. DANA, M.D., Theory and Practice. 

Tuomas A. Foster, M.D., Physiology and Histology. 

SAMUEL H. TewksBory, M.D., Surgical Diseases of Women. 

STEPHEN H. WEEKS, M.D., Anatomy. 

Wm. WARREN GREEN, M.D., Principles and Practice of 
Surgery. 


This School, designed for the thorough instruction of medical 
students, has been nearly fourteen years in successful operation 
in the beautiful ‘“‘ Forest City” of Maine, and students from all 
parts of the country can testify to its superior advantages. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to either of 
the instructors. 


CINCHO-QUININE. 


Cincho-quinine results from a series of experiments upon the 
cinchona barks, undertaken in our laboratory with the view of 
| presenting the medicinal alkaloidal principles in an equally 
efficient but pleasanter and cheaper form than sulphate of qui- 
nine. This desirable end has been accomplished. It is manufac- 
tured from a mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and 
Calisaya, or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no sub- 
stance or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
enters into its composition. The crystallizable, alkaloidal prin- 
ciples of these barks, upon which their therapeutic influence 
_ depends, disassociated from mineral acids, constitute cincho- 
quinine. 

It presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark in their 
most pleasant, direct and natural form, and is adapted to replace 
‘sulphate of quinine, and is preferable to that salt from the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1st. It exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate of qui- 
nine, in the same doses, without oppressing the stomach or cre- 
‘ating nausea, It does not produce cerebral distress, as sulphate 
| of quinine is apt to do; and, in the large number of cases in 
which it has been tried, it has been found to produce much less 
‘constitutional disturbance. 
|| 2d. It has the great advantage of being nearly tasteless. The 
‘bitter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the most sensitive, 
delicate woman or child. 
| 3d. Itis less costly than sulphate of quinine. Like the sul- 
| phate of quinine, the price will fluctuate with the rise and fall 
| of barks, but we shall supply it at all times at less than the low- 
‘est market price of that salt. 
. 
| 


Cincho-quinine we present in the form of snow-white crystal- 
Une flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, and perfectly 
soluble in weak acidulated water. It is placed in vials holding 
each one ounce, of the same size and form of those holding sul- 
Phate of quinine. No directions for its employment are needed, 
as it may be used in the same quantities and forms and for 

same affections as sulphate of quinine, so fully understood 
| by every physician. 

Any physician in the United States, by enclosing four three- 
cent stamps to our address, will receive by return post a apeci- 
‘men of cincho-quinine sufficient for satisfactory trial. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1853, 


ADO. ot ALK.ES LS, 


HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 48 North Ninth Street, 


Pet oA De EPH ITA. 


Publisher of Homeopathic Books, and Importer of Home@o- 
Yathic Medicines and Drugs, Sugar of Milk, ete. Sole Agent 
or the sale of the preparations of O. Schneider’s Homeopathic 

at Dresden, Saxony. Catalogue and Price-current 
sent gratis on application. 


Sulphate of Morphia. 


We are Eeared tosupply Sulphate of Morphia of our brand 
mre purest form, put up in } oz. vials, 8 in a box, in any quan- 
ad May be desired, Also all the other alkaloidal and acid 


ciples of opium. 

‘Bulphate of Morphia, Acetate of Morphia, 
ee ; . Mherervearsn | of, ‘ 
Bimeconate o ‘odeia, 

Pure Alkaloid, 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids, 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
salety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or serew 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other 
wise. 

All its.joints are hard soldered. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer, P&¢* r i 2 
Pat. Mar. 24, 1868, and Mar. 16, 1869, Arsene! the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, 36. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50, 


Each of the aboye Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 


HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 
with two Glass Tubes... + -+e++ e+ +s+-- $4.00 


(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. for Inhalation, each. . «22sec e eee eee 2.00 


Rubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard rub- F ; 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
all positions. packediciis soc cic 06 6 5 0 00 0 6 86 0 0 ws 1,00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local ; ; : 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for | NASAL DOUCHE, for Freating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. packed. . ss 60+ « « « « $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. 


[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet. ] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.R.C.P., on 


‘A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


Patie tor fihecabove d for producing Local Anzsthesia by 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for g 
Atomization with Ether, by the qasthiod of Dr. RicHaRpson, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


izi i i i i i i i d durabilit 
All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, an Y> 
and every one is miierantel x The Steam Apparatus (Hig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘* Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for A tomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician : 


“©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


A re ; ‘ ten ge 
‘The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * we * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anzsthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as a especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
i i p -— Gol 3 3 
produced nothing except of their own ued) Gold Meda GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 
The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BIiGELow: ‘TI have te far cones aalapreii better a with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which [ still use with your other apparatus.” ‘ 
Dr. J. MASON Waeeen says; ‘ Your apparatus for ‘Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs. The apparatus for Local Anwsthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating $7.00 to $8.00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 


imple Throat Mirrors . . . SU meer c0U tO. 2250) nightorday —s. ‘ t : . : $6.00 
Opihatnoscoped, Liebreich’s . . : - 6,50 to neo French Rubber Urinals, i only . ° an 
Holt’s Dilator . . . . . . . . 0 __ fe . Ce wate: . . 
Barnes’ ‘* setofthree, withInflator . . 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. mage signs 
Bowman’s Probes, per set . ° . . ’ 4,00 | Laryngoscopes, complete .. . . . . 18.00 to vats 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . an oe 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern ts . i 
Large Ear Mirrors . . é - 5 . « 4.50to 5.00} * Og Se with Auto- ae 
Hypodermic Syringes _ . . ° . . « 3.50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . ° oe s 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00] Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, wit 
oe Me ob < (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopie Attachment, and nae 
aid . . . . . . . . . 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case . . 10. 
Masthiometers . . . . . - . -  8.50to 5.00} The Storer Speculum . . F . . . 6.00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments : 1.50 to 3.50 


i i dicine Trunks and 
Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Me n 
Poeket Wratielhe Cane: Otoscopes, igosciped: Dr. Sayre’s Splints’ for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever be tela Tat eee notes 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical an ive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. ‘ 
Ipp Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or umporyed. £0 one ae Ben oe 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus oe u yee Take 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 
and repaired, 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS—R. B. TOLLES 


ATL 


MADE BY THE 
BOSTON OPTIC 
WORES.- 


STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 


Offer their Students’ WiCROSCOPES, 


in Black Walnut Cusc, for 350— on receipt of $51 it will be sent, safely packed, 
Also, STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES for $62, $70, $90 and $102. 

: Microscope, 

the most compact and convenient instrument to be found for the Physician and ‘Traveller. 
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THERMO-ELECTRICITY AND ONE OF ITS APPLICA- 
TIONS. 

Ir is well known that electricity may be developed or 
produced in various ways; as by friction, by chemical 
action, by magnetism, etc. One of the ways in which 
it may be generated is by heat. If one of two pieces of 
copper wire be heated, and an end of it be pressed against 
an end of the other piece, a current of electricity will 
pass from the hot to the cold piece, and may be detected 
by a delicate galvanometer. If pieces of any two metals 
be brought in contact, and the point of juaction be 


heated or cooled, a flow of electricity takes place from 
Figure 1. 


G 


one to the other. 
of antimony, 4A, is soldered to a bar of bis- 
muth, B, (see Figure 1) and their free ends 
are connected with a galvanometer, G, a 


For example, when a bar 


current passes from the bismuth to the 
antimony when the junction is heated. 
When Sis cooled by applying ice, or other- 
wise, a current in the opposite direction is 
produced. Such a combination of metals 
is called a thermo-electric pair, and the elec- 
Figure 2. 
tricity produced is called thermo- 
electricity, that is to say, heat elec- 
tricity. 

A single pair of this kind has 
very little power, but when several 
pairs are united, as shown in Figure 
2, a stronger current is obtained, 
Such a collection of pairs is called 


iss] 
(LLL 
> 
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more concisely, a thermopile. 
ends forms one face of the pile, and the lower row the 


a thermo-electric battery or pile, or, 


The upper row of soldered 


other face. 

If, now, one of these faces be heated more than the 
other, an electric current passes through the bars; and 
the greater the difference in temperature between the 
two faces, the stronger is the current, 

We have said that the current may be detected by a 
galvanometer, but perhaps some of our readers may not 
know what that is. It consists essentially of a magnetic 
needle, arranged so that the current of electricity can be 
made to pass around it through wires parallel to its 
position when at rest. When thus at rest, of course it 
points north and south, but as soon as the current passes 
through the wires it causes the needle to swing round 
towards an east and west position. The stronger the 
current, the farther it turns aside, so that its motion 
serves not only to detect the electricity, but also to 
measure it. 

When the galvanometer is used with the thermopile, 
one end of the wire passing round the needle is connected 
with the free end of the antimony bar, A, in the figure 
above, and the other end with the free end of the bismuth 


bar, B. 


Such an apparatus, if delicately constructed, is the 
If the hand be held 
several feet from one face of the pile, the heat radiated 


most sensitive of all thermometers. 


from it will set the electricity flowing through the 
soldered bars and deflect the needle of the galvanometer, ~ 
If apiece of ice be held at considerable distance from 
the same face of the pile, the needle instantly swings 
in the opposite direction, showing a current whose course 
is opposite to that of the former one. 


But of what use is this thermometer, except as a scien- 
tific plaything? It has been the means of settling a 
question which had long been matter of dispute among 
scientific men. Is there any heat in the rays of the 
stars? Does any warmth come to our world mingled 
with the light which finds its way across the immense 
interval which separates them from our solar system? 
The ordinary thermometer does not indicate the slightest 
rise of temperature when exposed to the rays of the 
stars. It is very far from being sensitive enough to 
measure the small amount of heat in the stellar beams. 
But the thermopile has caught the warmth radiated from 
a star, has measured it again and again, and has thus 
solved the problem which so long baffled the skill of the 


wise men. 


The method of using the pile in this investigation will 
be understood from the following description: 

“Tt is this instrument which Mr. Huggins has employ- 
ed in his researches into the heat of the stars. It was 
attached to his telescope so that the image of a star 
formed by the eight-inch object-glass might fall upon the 
surface of the pile. So delicate was the arrangement, 
and so susceptible to the minutest variations of temper- 
ature, that his apparatus often had to be left for hours 
until it had come to equilibrium and the needle was at 
perfect rest. When the time arrived for experiment, 
the shutter of the observatory dome was opened, and 
the telescope was turned upona part of the sky near a 
bright star, but not actually on the star. The needle 
was then carefully watched, to determine whether the 
After waiting 


sufficiently long to be certain that there were no signs of 


change of position produced any effect. 


change, the telescope was moved over the small distance 
necessary to bring the image of the star directly on the 
face of the pile, when the needle was immediately seen 
to move. The telescope was then moved slightly away 
from the star, when the needle returned to its place. 
The stellar ray was then again made to fall upon the pile, 


and again the needle was thrown out of its position. 


‘These observations were repeated, with great care and 


patience, on different stars, and at different times, until it 
has been conclusively established that heat is a constitu 
ent of the stellar rays.” 


The star Regulus, which was one of those selected by 
Mr. Huggins for his experiments, is so far away from 
our earth that its light, flying at the rate of 190,000 miles 
in asecond, takes twenty-six years to reach our earth, 
The rays of heat which struck upon the face of the 
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thermopile, started the electric current through its net- 
work of metallic bars, and swerved the needle of the 
galvanometer, started from their starry home twenty-six 
years before. The old astrologers taught that the stars 
had an influence upon the events which take place on 
this earth of ours; and so indeed they have, in a more 
wonderful way than Chaldean sage ever conceived. 
Modern science has shown that all matter, however dis- 
tributed through the immensities of space, is essentially 
the same, being made up of the same chemical elements 
with which we are familiar in this little corner of the uni- 
verse. It has proved, too, that force is everywhere the 
same in its nature, and everywhere indestructible, though 
everywhere capable of infinite transformations. The heat 
which we can produce by our lamps and furnaces may 
be transmuted in the thermopile into that other form of 
molecular motion which we call electricity, and this again 
into ordinary mechanical motion in the needle of the gal- 
vanometer; and the heat which has come to us from the 
most distant star, though too slight in amount to be 
directly appreciable by our senses, is found to be capable 
of going through the very same metamorphoses and 
manifesting its energy in the same varied phenomena. 
Verily, truth is stranger than fiction, and the sober 
realities of science more wonderful than any Arabian 


tale of magic. 


COPPER IN THE COLORING OF A BIRD'S WING. 


Tue turaco or plantain-eater of the Cape of Good 
Hope is noted for the beauty of its plumage, and espe- 
cially for the richred uponits wings. This red coloring- 
matter has been analyzed, and found to contain nearly 
six per cent of copper, which cannot be detected by the 
ordinary tests, nor removed from the red compound 
without destroying it. This coloring-matter is, in fact, 
@ natural organic compound, of which copper is an 
essential constituent. The name turacine has been given 
to this substance. Traces of copper had previously been 
found in animals, as in oysters, which, living in streams 
flowing from the neighborhood of copper mines, had 
assimilated certain salts of that metal. The copper ap- 
parently had no effect upon the health of the oyster, 
though it did upon the health of people who ate the 
bivalve. But in this case, as in all others of the kind 
heretofore observed, the presence of the copper was 
clearly accidental; while in the turaco the metal is a 
normal part of the coloring-matter of the bird’s plum- 
age. 
with the food, and stored up in this singular way in the’ 


Of course it must be obtained in minute quantities 


system of the animal. In the very same feather, partly 
red and partly black, the copper is found in the red 
parts, but not at all, or the merest trace, in the black. 
If a few fibres from the red part be burned, the spectrum 
of copper is readily detected in the flame. 

It is a curious fact that this red in the wing of the 
turaco is not a fast color. A pair of fine birds which 
were kept in captivity washed it all out of their plum- 
age in afew days by bathing in the water which was 
left them to drink, the turacine being soluble in water. 
Except for the loss of their beauty, the birds did not 
appear to be any the worse for the change. It would 
seem, therefore, that we have here an instance of the 
elaboration of a chemical substance perfectly unique in 
its nature and containing a metal whose salts are usually 
regarded as poisonous to animals: and yet the sole 
purpose which, so far as we know, it serves in the ani- 
mal economy, is one of pure decoration. How will those 
whe take an exclusively utilitarian view of the plan of 
creation explain this? 


THE WORLDS IN SPACE. 

Ar the late meeting of the British Association for the 
advancement of science, held at Exeter, England, Pro- 
fessor Miller gave a Saturday evening lecture which was 
a very attractive popular presentation of some of the 
great facts in astronomical science, followed by an account 
of the most recent discoveries in that department of re- 
search. The difficulty about astronomical*facts is that 
the mind must make an unwonted effort to grasp them. 
They transcend our familiar figures and standards so 
enormously that we listen to them without fully com- 
prehending them. A general and vague notion of void 
immensity is left in the mind, but nothing more. Pro- 
fessor Miller, however, put the main facts of the science 
before his hearers, with great clearness; and those who 
listened to him could not but come away with new views 
of that majestic creation, of which our own world, vast 
as it appears to us, forms so minute a part. Abandoning 
the hard language of figures and the usual formulas, the 
lecturer invited his hearers to construct an orrery in their 
imaginations. It was Sir John Herschel’s illustration of 
the solar system,. with some modifications, extended to 
take in the immensely broader domain of the stellar uni- 


verse. 5 


We are to suppose ourselves on a vast level plain, in 
the centre of which we place a globe, two feet in diame- 
ter, to represent the sun, At the distance of seventy- 
two yards from this globe, we place a pea, which figures 
the earth, eight thousand miles in diameter; with the 
moon under the form of a mustard-seed, seven inches 
from the pea. Between the earth and the sun, at dis- 
tances of about twenty-seven and forty-seven yards from 
it, Mercury and Venus would be placed, the former as 
a small shot, the latter as a pea, a little smaller than the 
earth. Mars would be another small shot, one hundred 
and nine yards from the centre; Jupiter and Saturn, 
oranges of small size, the former a quarter of a mile, 
and the latter two-fifths of a mile, from the sun; while 
Uranus and Neptune would be plums, at distances of 
three-quarters of a mile and a mile and a quarter respect- 
ively. Put in the asteroids and satellites in their proper 
places on the same scale, and the circular field of two 
miles and a half diameter would then be an exact map 
of our solar system, the little celestial family to which 
With regard to 
the nearest of the kindred systems— the next-door neigh- 


the planet on which we live belongs. 


bors of our planetary household —eyen a scale so liberal 
fails us instantly. The earth’s surface, rolled out flat, 
would not be wide enough to admit into the chart the 
brightest of the fixed stars. To put down Sirius in his 
tight place, he should be 40,000 miles away from the two- 
And let it be borne 


in mind that this distance is merely “‘ to scale,” the earth 


feet globe which represents the sun. 


being a pea, The true interval between that bright star 
and the earth is so prodigious, that light, which travels 
seven times round our globe in a second, and reaches us 
from the sun in eight minutes, takes twenty-three years 
in the journey frum Sirius to our eyes. 


These facts Lave long been known; but another fact of 
more recent discovery invests them with an entirely new 
interest. Immensely distant as these bodies are, science 
has compelled them to disclose the secrets of their com- 
position. Some of the telescopic stars are hundreds of 
times farther off than Sirius; yet, with the aid of the 
spectroscope, astronomers have catalogued the compon- 
ent substances of those distant suns, and have revealed 
the momentous fact that the bodies which spangle im- 
measurable space contain matter identical with that 
which we know here in our own little world. Even the 
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light of the nebulx, which are so far away that figures 
cannot express the bewildering interval, yields its testi- 
mony that throughout the whole visible universe the 
material of creation is the same. A succession of in- 
genious investigations into the nature of the red flames 
which shoot from the sun, has shown that vast eruptive 
conflagrations of hydrogen are blazing there, while many 
of the metals familiar to us are vaporized in the incon- 
Doubtless 
these metals, gases, and other forms of common matter 


ceivable heat of that heaving sea of fire. 


are differently mingled, and under different conditions, 
in the various planets, and suns, and systems; but the 
new optical chemistry has demonstrated that the worlds, 
as far as we can reach them with eye and glass, are all 
formed of the same primary materials, ‘‘ aggregated,” 
Professor Miller said, “‘into masses which, though dif- 
fering from one another in composition, like the various 
veins of ore that occur in mines upon the surface of our 
globe, are yet all evidently of common origin; all obey 
the same laws, and all possess a chemical nature similar 
in kind.” 


distant must inspire us with a new sense of the unity 


These intimate relations between bodies so far 


of creation; and (again to quote the learned lecturer) 
“if the measurement of such distances, the estimate 
of the mass and the magnitude, the calculation of the 
velocity of these bodies in space, and the determination 
of their chemical composition at distances the accurate 
conception of which transcends eyen the ability of imagi- 
nation —if these, I say, be not beyond the power of 
man, it may well be supposed that there is no limit to 
the discoveries which are within his reach,” 


This exultation at the rewards of man’s patient inquiry 
into the secrets of nature is a just and proper pride. 
This joyous hope of discoveries to come, which will sur- 
pass even such prodigious results, is no wild dream, but 
a well-grounded and sober anticipation of the glorious 
From the height 
already reached, after long and weary labor, a new land- 


extension of the realm of knowledge. 


scape of boundless extent is seen outspread before us, 
and we know that its complete exploration can make no 
demand upon our powers beyond what they have already 
been able to bear. It is only a question of time and pa- 


tience, not of strength and skill. 


The discovery that all the visible worlds are of like na- 
ture to ours, suggests the thought that, as matter is 
common to this ‘“‘ world of worlds,”’ so life, veiled in ma- 


terial forms, is also common. Hydrogen —now known 


as a metal, even on our own earth, in alloy with palla- « i: 


dium —is burning with jets of fierce flame ten thousand 
miles high upon the sun’s photosphere, and perhaps is 
frozen into blocks of manageable building material in 
the planet Neptune, In different worlds matter is dif- 
ferently conformed and employed; but, since it is univer- 
sal, how strong is the presumption that life also, under 
unimagined: conditions aud guises, accompanies all its 
countless transformations! And when we have ascended 
so far above this poor little speck, the earth, as to con- 
ceive the planets peopled; when we have launched on 
beyond them into the abyss of space, to follow our as- 
tronomers to Sirius and the fixed stars, and to imagine 
the planets which revolve about those distant suns as 
also the abodes of wonderful and lovely forms of sentient 
life, is it possible that we should fail to recognize the unity : 
of design and of power embodied in the government of 
the universe? Astronomy, reénforced by the marvel 
lous aid of chemistry, cannot but develop a wider and 


bolder idea of the love, the wisdom, and the purposes of 


Providence. Well might the cathedral preacher at Exe- 
ter, on the day after Prof. Miller’s lecture, discourse 


: 


+ 
oa 


from the text, ‘‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?’’ —not in+he spirit in which the inquiry is usually 
discussed, but dwelling rather upon the answer found in 
the same Psalm, ‘‘Thou madest him to have dominion 
-over the works of Thy hands”; and enlarging, with de- 
vout thankfulness, upon the exalted heritage of man as 
little lower than the angels, endowed with the capacity 
of tracing the thoughts of God in the laws of the natural 
world, and finding, at every step, fresh proof of that 
Divine love, of which the written Word, with its mes- 
sages of grace, is but another revelation. 
a 

DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 

A systematic course of deep-sea dredging was carried 
on last year by Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Thomson, and other 
naturalists, under the auspices of the Royal Society, and 
with the aid of the British government, the vessel having 
been furnished by the Admiralty. Dredging was suc- 
cessfully done at a depth of 650 fathoms; and a varied 
and abundant submarine fauna was found at depths 
where it had been supposed that no animals, or only 
those of the lowest type, could exist. 

This summer, another expedition of the same kind, 
with a larger vessel, has been organized, and dredging 
has been carried down to more than 2,400 fathoms—a 
depth nearly equal to the height of Mt. Blane. Animal 
life has been found, even at that depth, in considerable 
variety, though its amount and kind are limited by the 
Arctic coldness of the temperature. Careful soundings 
with thermometers made for the purpose proved that 
The 
fallof the mercury is at first more rapid, but soon be- 


the temperature decreases as the depth increases. 
comes pretty uniform. All the observations confirm the 
theory that there is a regular flow of warmer water from 
the equator towards the poles, and of colder water from 
the poles towards the equator, the former currentextend- 
ing down some 700 or 800 fathoms, and the latter occupy- 
ing the lowest depths. These deep waters have been 
analyzed, and are found to contain a large proportion of 


carbonic acid gas, and also of organic matter. 


THE ICEBERG, 


“Observe the little bit of ice that clicks in your tum- 
bler at dinner-time, Observe it closely, and you will 
a: how very small a part of it floats above the sur- 
ace of the water — not more than one-eighth, at the far- 
thest — while the remaining seven-eighths float beneath. 
Now, this little bit of ice is an iceberg in miniature —an 
iceberg in every essential feature, except that it did not, in 
all human probability, come from Greenland. In shape, 
in general transparency, in the play of light upon it, in its 
prismatic character, in its frequently-cavernous form, in 
the general shape of the projecting tongues which lie 
beneath the surface of the water, in the delicate mist 
which plays around its summit in the warm air, it is 
the very image of those great, floating monoliths of the 
Aretie frost which come sailing down Baftin’s Bay with 
the polar current, in all their stately grandeur and mag- 
hificenee, scorning, as they tread their watery way, the 
great billows of the ocean with a cold disdain, sending 
them away, moaning and shattered, in defeat, chilling 
the air for leagues around, yet gathering to themselves 
the forgeous colors of the sky; immovable from. their 
Stealfast course, and majestic as the ‘silvery moon,’ that, 
like the iceberg, ‘ bathes its sides in the trembling wave.’ 

“The iceberg is the largest independent floating body 
in the universe, except the heavenly orbs. There is 
nothing approaching it, within the range of our knowl- 
edge, on this globe of ours; and yet it is, as we have 
Scen, but a fragment of the ice-stream, which is, in its 
turn, but an arm of the ice-sea. And yet the iceberg is 
to the great quantity of Greenland ice as the paring of a 
finger-nail to the human body; as a small hig to the 
largest tree; as a shovelful of éarth to Manhattan Island. 
Yet magnify the bit of ice in your tumbler until it be- 
comes, to your imagination, a half a mile in diameter 
each way, and you have a mass that is far from unusual. 
Add to this a mile, two miles in length, and you have 
What may be sometimes seen. I have sailed alongside 
of fin iceberg, two miles and a half, measured with a 
log-line, before coming to the end of it. 

“The name signifies, as we have seen before, ice-moun- 
tain; and it is truly mountainous in size. Lift it out of 
garter and it becomes « mountain one thousand, two 

sand, three thousand feet high. In dimensions, it 
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is as if New York City were turned adrift in the Atlan- 
tic, or the Central Park were cut out and launched in 
the same place. An iceberg of the dimensions of the 
Central Park is far from unusual. And its surface is not 
in fourm unlike it either. It is undulating like the Park, 
and craggy, and crossed by ravines, and dotted with 
lakes —tne water of the lakes being formed from the 
melting snows of the late winter, and also of the ice 
itself after the snows have disappeared before the influ- 
ence of the summer’s sun. I have even bathed in such 
a lake, although I am glad to say but once, and that was 
in ‘those days of other years,’ when the youthful insan- 
ity is strong to say, ‘I have done it’ —a disease which I 
believe to be amenable only to that treatment popularly 
known as ‘sad experience,’ Skating on an iceberg lake 
is far more satisfactory and sensible. 


. . . . . . 


“We still stood upon the summit of the piuif, overlook- 
ing the fiord and the ice-stream. 

“The ice-stream had been constantly emitting sounds, 
sometimes by the breaking off of a small fragment from 
its front, sometimes by a partial crack opening far up in 
the body of it, as it strained in its rocky bed; but now a 
loud report, as of ‘deep-mouthed thunder,’ broke from 
its profoundest depths —seemingly, indeed, as if from 
the very bowels of the earth. It fairly shook the ground 
ou which we stood, 

‘Philip said, quietly, ‘The ice-stream is going tocalve.’ 

“An instant afterward the report was repeated, louder 
and still more startling. The shock beneath my feet 
was more sensibly felt: it seemed like the first warning 
cry of a coming earthquake. 

‘*Philip said again, ‘See! it is rising.’ 

“A portion of the glacier was being lifted by the sea. 
A great wave was rolling back with this movement of 
the ice, and was dashed wildly against the ice in front. 
“““An instant more, the sound, which was before so 
deep and loud, now broke through the air with a erash 
that was almost deafening —as when a heavy gun is 
fired near by. 

“T knew that a monstrous crack was opening in the 
ice-stream. 

“The position of the crack was soon seen. A frag- 
ment, of e1ormous proportions, had been disengaged. 
Its front raised itself aloft as if it were some great levia- 
than endowed with life, and while it rose the crack 
opened wide. The unwieldy mass plunged forward, 
crashing against other ice-masses, scattering the broken 
fragments to right and left with irresistible force. Then 
the inner side rose up and the front sank down, while 
vast volumes of water that had been lifted with it went 
roaring and hissing over its sides into the foaming and 
violentiy agitated sea. 

“Thus an iceberg had been born. 

“Tt would be impossible, with mere words alone, to 
give any adequate idea of the action of this new-born 
child of the Arctic frosts. Think of a solid mass of ice, 
a third of a mile deep, and more than half a mile in 
diameter, hurled like a mere toy into the water, and set 
to rolling to and fro by the impetus of the act—as if it 
were Nature’s merest football — down bne side, until the 
huge mass was nearly capsized; then back again, and 
down the other side, with the same unresisting force; and 
so on, up and down, swashing to and fro, for hours, be- 
fore it comes finally to rest. The disturbance of the 
water was inconceivably fine; waves of enormous magni- 
tude were rolled up with great violence against the gla- 
cier, covering it with spray; and vast billows came tear- 
ing down the fiord, their progress marked by the crack- 
ling and crumbling of the ice, which was ina state of 
wildest agitation throughout a space of several miles. 
Over the smaller of the icebergs these billows broached 
completely, breaking as if a tempest were piling up the 
waters, and heaving them with infuriated might against 
a rocky shore. Then, to add to the commotion thus 
made, the great, wallowing iceberg that was the cause 
of it all was dropping fragments from its sides with 
each vacillation, the reports reaching the ear above the 
general din and clamor. Then other bergs, as they were 
successively set in motion by the waves, also dropped 
pieces from their sides; and at last, as if it were the grand 


finale of the piece — the clash of the cymbals and the big 


bass-drum of Nature’s grand orchestra—a monstrous 
berg, near the middle of the fiord, split in two, and, dur- 
ing the noise of moving waters and crumbling ice, filled 
the air with a peal that rang among the bergs and crags, 
and, echoing from hill to hill, died away only in the void 
beyond the mountain-tops; while to the noisy rhythm 
the huge leviathans of the fiord dance their wild, un- 
gainly dance upon the waters. 

“Tt was many hours before this state of wild unrest 
was succeeded by a calm; and when at length the ice- 
berg that I had seen born came quietly to rest, and the 
other icebergs had ceased to dance their dance upon the 
troubled sea, and the billows had stilled their lashings, 
it seemed to me that, in beholding this birth of an ice- 
berg, I had beheld one of the most sublime exhibitions 
of the great forces of Nature, It was indeed a conyul- 
sion!” —Dr. J. I. Hayes, in Appleton’s Journal. 


——_ soe 


Experiments made at the Botanic Garden, London, 
showed that a leaf of the Victoria Regia would sustain a 
weight of 426 pounds before sinking. The leaf selected 
for the trial is said to have been one of the smaller ones 
of the plant. 
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POTASH FROM A NEW SOURCE.—THE STASSFURT 
MINES. 

THe alkaline salt potash is so important in agriculture 
and the arts, that we think a full explanation of the 
method of obtaining it in large quantities from a new 
source will be interesting to the readers of the Journal. 
Potash, as is well known, was formerly the cheepest of 
the alkalies, but itis now the dearest; and in every possi- 
ble case its place has been filled by one of the other 
alkalies, usually soda. The principal, and for a long 
time the only, source of potash, has been the ashes of 
plants; but within a short time potash salts have been 
discovered in vast amounts at the salt mines of Stas 
furt, Prussia. Their value was not at first recognized, 
but did not long escape the notice of the very eminent 
chemist, Heinrich Rose, who pointed out their impor- 
tance. At the present time, they are extensively 
worked. They are found overlying the salt-beds, in lay- 
ers of various thicknesses, and are associated with salts 
of lime and magnesia. The principal forms in which 
they occur, are known as mineral species under the 
names of polyhalite, sylvite, carnallite and kainite; ae- 
companying them are found rock-salt, anhydrite, kieser- 
Polyhalite is a hydrated 


sulphate of potash, lime, and magnesia; sylvite is chloride 


ite, tachydrite, and boracite. 


of potassium; carnallite, a double chloride of magnesium 
and potassiun1; and kainite,a compound of hydrated 
Of 
the associated minerals, it need hardly be said that 


chloride of potassium and sulphate of magnesia. 


anhydrite is the anhydrous form of sulphate of lime; 
kieserite is a hydrated sulphate of magnesia; tachydrite, 
adouble chloride of calcium and magnesium; and be- 
racite, a borate of magnesia. 

Carnallite is the material worked for the extraction of 
potash. It is found mixed with rock-salt, kieserite, and 
small quantities of the other species mentioned above. 
As the mineral comes from the mine, it contains about 
one-sixth its weight of the potassium salt (the chloride), 
the rest being rock-salt and the chloride of magnesium, 
which is combined with the potassium salt as carnallite. 
In the process used to get the chloride of potassium in a 
reasonable degree of purity, advantage is taken of the 
different degrees of solubility of the various substances 
with which it is associated. The chlorides of potassium 
and magnesium are much more soluble than the chloride 
of sodium; so by treating the salt mass with an insuffi- 
cient quantity of hot water, the two first-named salts 
are dissolved, while the most of the common salt is left 
behind undissolved. Chloride of magnesium is very 
soluble in cold water, and common salt is equally 
soluble in hot and cold water, se that both these remain 
in solution, while the potassium salt crystallizes out ina 
state of tolerable purity, about 80 or 90 per cent. of 
chloride, 

This product is good enough for commercial purposes 
and is used for making other salts. By further concen- 
tration of the mother liquor, the original salt, carnallite, 
deposits, and can be again worked over, while chloride of 
magnesium only is left in the solution. From the chlo- 
ride of potassium the sulphate can be prepared by 
treatment with sulphuric wid; and from the sulphate 
the carbonated and caustic alkali, by Leblanc’s process. 
This method, however, requires the use of a material 
(the acid), which is obtainable at the mines only at a 
considerable expense. It was therefore desirable to 
employ, if possible, the natural sulphate of magnesia, 
which is very plentiful at Stassfurt. After a great 
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deal of experimenting, this was finally accomplished 
in avery ingenious manner by the formation of a 
double sulphate of potash and magnesia. This is 
done by simply adding sulphate of magnesia to the 
solution of chloride of potassium, a double decom- 
position taking place, with the production of sulphate 
of potash and chloride of magnesium. But the sulphate 
of magnesia, as miued, is mixed with common salt, from 
which it must first be freed. 

The mixture of rock-salt and sulphate of magnesia is 
placed in water. The magnesia sulphate is but slightly 
soluble in the brine which is soon formed and collects at 
the bottom of the vessel, from which it is removed and 
used to form the double salt above mentioned. By care- 
ful treatment of the double salt, a part of the sulphate 
of magnesia can be got rid of, and from the residue car- 
An- 
other mode of treating this double salt, is by a solution 


bonate of potash produced by Leblanc’s process. 


of chloride of potassium, and then, by a series of crystal- 
lizations, are obtained pure sulphate of potash, the 
double sulphate again, and a double chloride of potas- 
sium and magnesium (carnallite). The sulphate of 
potash is of course fit for the market, but the other salts 
are again worked over in the ways previously described. 

As already stated, the deposits at Stassfurt are of 
enormous extent, and from them potash and its salts are 
now produced in such great quantities that their cost 
has been very materially lessened, so that even in agri- 
culture they can be advantageously used. The pro- 
cesses employed for their extraction seem simple, and 
indeed are not very complex, yet are of a very interest- 
ing character, must be carried on with care and judg- 
ment, and require skill in manipulation. Separations of 
the kind we have been describing, are only possible on a 
large scale. One of the most important points connected 
with them is the manner in which the various mother 
liquors are brought into use. For instance, if the raw 
mass of rock-salt, chloride of potassium, and magnesia 
salts, instead of being treated with pure water, is acted 
upon by a mother liquor, already saturated with the two 
former, it is evident that almost all of the magnesia 
compounds will be dissolved, leaving the alkaline chlo- 
rides behind. -Again,in the process given above, by 
which pure sulphate of potash is obtained, it will be 
noticed that at the same time other salts are formed, 
only to be worked over again. The final mother liquors 
contain very little besides magnesia salts, and are utilized 


to some extent as a source of magnesia. 


TOLLES’ NEW METHOD OF ILLUMINATING OPAQUE 
OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE, 


Microscopic objects may be classed in two groups; 
those that are traaisparent, and those that are opaque. 
The first can be examined by the highest amplifying 
power that the optician can produce, but until recently 
it has been impracticable to apply high powers to opaque 
objects, for the reason that the lens neust approach so 
near to the object (often within one one-hundredth of an 
inch, and in case of very high powers, of French or 
English make, one-half of that distance), that the lens 
itself would prevent any light from reaching the object. 
In 1865 or 1866, Prof. H.-L, Smith, then of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, devised a plan by which light was admit- 
ted through the side of the tube of the microscope, and 
reflected down through the lenses of the objective to the 
object, which was thus illuminated and seen by the ob- 
server. Prof. Smith described his invention in the 
American Journal of Science. When his description 
reached England some of the London opticians attemp- 


ted to accomplish the same result, by using modifications 
of what they called the ‘‘ American Contrivance,”’ after 
plans that Prof. S. had tried and abandoned as unsatis- 
factory. 

None of these plans have come into general use; the 
great difficulty with them has been that most of the 
light is reflected to the eye of the observer by the lenses, 
before reaching the object, thus producing a glare, which 
renders the object indistinct. By very careful and tedious 
manipulation, the writer has sometimes obtained a pretty 
good effect with Prof. Smith’s illuminator, but more 
often, after working a long time, has failed. 

Soon after Prof. Smith’s instrument was described, 
Mr. Tolles, then in Canastota, produced an instrument 
varying materially from the others. In this a prism 
is inserted in the side of the objective, between the front 
and middle combimations, of such a shape that a beam of 
light, received at the side of the objective, is thrown by 
a totally reflecting surface through one side of the front 
lens, at such an angle that none of it is reflected, but all 
passes through and is condensed on the object, and from 
that reflected back to the eye. Only one of these instru- 
ments (now owned by a physician of this city), was then 
made. Recently Mr. Tolles has made two more of them, 
and their performance is such as to promise that little, 
if any, improvement can be expected in this direction. 
Opaque objects are seen with 4-10ths and 1-4th inch objec- 
tives, (from 200 to 500 diameters) brilliantly illuminated 
on a black background. The appearance of diatoms is 
similar to that obtained with the parabola, but the details 
of surface are shown with a distinctness never before seen. 
Of how much utility this is to prove,and what dis- 
coveries are to be made in the works of nature with it, 
are among the problems that the microscopists are called 


on to solve. Ons: 


GREAT LABORATORIES. 

The new chemical laboratory of Berlin University has 
recently been opened. It contains 21,680 square feet, and 
has cost nearly $250,000, which has been paid by the 
The celebrated Dr. A. W. P. 
Hofmann has charge of it. 


Russian government, 


The magnificent edifice for physiological, chemical, 
and physical experimentation just finished at Leipzig, 
is said to have cost $300,000. 
the kind in Europe. 

Through the influence of Claude Bernard (who has 
just been made a Senator and a member of the French 
Academy), the project of a similar structure in Paris has 
received a favorable hearing from the Emperor, and will 


It surpasses anything of 


doubtless be carried out at once. 


Raa a 

PROTECTION OF WooD FROM FirE.— The Deutsche 
Industrie Zeitung says, that at one of the collieries in 
Westphalia, woodwork not exposed to the open air is 
painted with a mixture of 5 parts of alum, 7 parts of rye 
meal paste, and 3 parts of finely divided clay. For 
woodwork exposed to the weather a mixture is used, 
consisting of 2} parts of sal ammoniac, 1 part of sulphate 
of zinc, 2 parts of joiners’ glue, 20 parts of zinc-white, 
and 30 parts of water. 


These mixtures prevent wood 
from bursting into a flame when ignited, and greatly 
delay its destruction even when a severe fire is raging. 


at A 

Wesee that John H. Weeden, of Waterbury, Conn., 
has taken out a patent for a “‘head-rest attachment for 
church-pews,” which is intended “to support the head 
of the worshipper (or sleeper?) when inclined,” and 
which “may be conveniently detached from the pew 
when not required for use.” 


A Frew Recent Inventions. — A Michigander has in- 
vented a whistle for sailing-vessels, to be used for the 
It is worked by 
compressed air, forced into a reservoir by a bellows. 

At alate meeting of the Royal Society of London, there 
was exhibited a pneumatic signal apparatus, which is so 
arranged as to display a green, red, or white light at the M 
mast-head, according as the helm of the ship is turned 


same purposes as the steam-whistle. 


to starboard, port, or midships. If generally adopted, | 
it would render collisions at sea well nigh impossible. 

There was alsoshown a self-registering ship’s compass, 
which records all the movements of the vessel on a rib- — 
bon of paper kept moving by clock work. 

Another curious contrivance was an automatic trigger 
for firing torpedoes under water. When a ship comes 
over the place where the torpedo is sunk, the masses of 
iron in the vessel attract a magnet, which pulls the trig- 
ger and ignites the charge. 

Much interest was excited by an instrument with the 
pretty name of Stethosphygmograph, which gives simul 
taneous indications of the movements of the heart, pulse, 
and lungs. 

PST ger : 

SIMPLE PRESERVATION OF CopaL VARNISH. — Dis 
solve one part of camphor in twelve parts of ether. 
When the camphor is completely dissolved, add four 
parts of colorless and finely powdered copal. The copal 
to be carefully selected. Place this mixture in a bottle 
and shake until the copal is swollen and partly dissolved, 
then add four parts of proof alcohol and one quarter of 
a part of rectified spirits of turpentine— shake again — 
sufficiently and the varnish is ready for use. After the 
bottle has stood several days, however, the varnish. 
divides into two distinct strata; the lower rciher in 
copal, but the upper finer and perfectly colorless. Prof. 
Boettger, the author of the formula, claims the superi- 
ority in transparency, elasticity, hardness, and durability 
for this varnish, The lower stratum may be again 


treated with camphor, etc. 
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Mapper. — The place which madder occupies among 
dye-stuffs with the calico-printer has been compared to 
that which iron holds among metals with the machinist. 
It owes its value as a dye to two organic compounds, 
alizarine and purpurine. The former has recently been 
obtained artificially by German chemists, but it is not 


yet known whether it can be manufactured cheaply 
Should it 
come to be used instead of the natural root, hundreds 


enough to be of commercial importance. 


of acres now employed in the raising of madder will be 
set free for other agricultural purposes. In this way, a 
single chemical discovery may give a new direction to 


the industry of thousands, and even of whole nations. 


HALLOGENIN. — Under this name, a mixture is sold 
in Germany to prevent the forming of incrustations in 


steam boilers. It is said to answer the purpose very well. 


It consists of 65 per cent of sal ammoniac, 17 per cent 
of chloride of barium, and 18 per cent of catechu. 


<2 oe 


A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. — When Isaac Hopper, a 
member of the Society of Friends, met a boy with a 
dirty face or hands, he would stop him, and inquire if 
he ever studied chemistry. The boy, with a wondering — 
stare, would answer “No.” ‘‘ Well, then, I will teach 
thee how to perform a curious chemical experiment,” 
said Iriend Hopper. ‘‘Go home, take a piece of soap, 
put it in water, and rub it briskly on thy hands and 
face. Thou hast no idea what a beautiful froth it will 
make, and how much whiter thy skin will be. That's a 
chemical experiment ; I advise thee to try it.” 
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AMMONIA AND COALS, 


Iy London over 1,000,000 tons of coal are used annu- 
ally in making gas. In this coal is contained a small 
quantity >f nitrogen (not over one per cent), from which 
is deriv-d the ammonia so largely employed in agricul- 
ture and the arts. The utilization of this, formerly a 
waste product, has added millions of dollars to the 
wealth of England. In London alone, 10,000 tons of sal 
ammoniac are produced by the gas manufacturers annu- 
ally, and in the United Kingdom more than 100,000 
tons, 
in coals, about one pound in the hundred, and yet we 


How insignificant appears this trace of nitrogen 


see how important it becomes when manipulated by the 
chemist and compelled to enter into compounds of the 
highest usefulness in the industrial arts, It is impossi- 
ble to examine attentively into any of the art processes, 
without being impressed with the important service 
which chemistry has performed in facilitating and per- 


fecting the same, and in utilizing waste products. 


The most ancient building in Paris, and the only one 
dating back to Roman times, is the Palais des Thermes, 
the ruins of Baths erected about A. D. 360. They are in 
the gardens of the Hotel de Cluny, and are carefully 
preserved. 

The next oldest building isthe most ancient hospital in 
Europe, and perhaps in the world,—the Hotel-Dieu, 
near the Cathedral of Notre Dame. It was founded 
about A. D. 660. The ancient pile is soon to be demol- 
ished to make way for a new structure of palatial extent 


and splendor. 
—_————seo__—_— 


ParistAn Copyine Ink. — Take 30 parts by weight of 
extract of logwood, and 7} of crystallized carbonate of 
soda; boil these with 240 parts of water, and add, while 
When the 
fluid has become cold, dissolve in it 1 part of neutral 


vigorously stirring, 30 parts of glycerine. 


chromate of potassa, and add lastly 74 parts of gum 
arabic, previously made into a thick mucilage with 
water. 

this ink. 


It is not necessary to moisten the paper in using 


RE a i 9 a ee 

M. Morren has found that several inorganic substances 
are decomposed when a ray of sunlight is made to pass 
through them. Sulphurous acid gas, for example, is bro- 
ken up into oxygen and vapor of sulphur. He has also 
found that a solution of sulphate of quinine, even in very 
thin layers, arrests the chemical rays as completely as a 


thick plate of yellow glass. 


Electric light, produced by magnetic-electrical ma- 
chines, is to be used for the signal lamps of the Steamers 
of the Transatlantic French Steam Navigation Com- 

_ pany. 


Agriculture, 


ABOUT GRAPES. 

Tar present season has been quite a favorable one for 
grapes in Eastern Massachusetts, and we trust it has 
been generally favorable throughout the grape-growing 
region of the country. We have fruited this year about 
thirty varieties, embracing all those which have had 

Beny special claims to attention among grape growers, 
in this cold latitude. 
"maturity and ripening of each have been carefully noted, 


The growth, quality, and time of 


_ hot only this year, but for several years, and we are now 

ready to declare our preferences and also give reasons 
for entertaining those we have. Out of the thirty varie- 
“ties, there are but ten which are worthy of special atten- 
tion from growers in this locality. They are the Con- 


+— 


cord, Delaware, Hartford, Prolific, Adirondack, Diana, 
Rebecca, Allen’s Hybrid, Iona, Israella. All but one 
of these have been perfectly ripened in our vineyard at 
Lakeside the present autumn, and that is the Iona. 
This grape will not do for Massachusetts. It is too ten- 
der and too late, and besides, it does not ripen evenly. 
Upon each bunch a few berries have ripened quite well, 
while the remainder were entirely unfit for eating. It 
is evidently an excellent grape, beautiful in form, 
color, and in the grouping of the berries upon the 
stem. It appears to be a good bearer, and the vine 
The fruit when 
We think 
this grape, when grown in the Middle and Southern 
The best, 
the most delicious grape that can be grown in the 
We do not 
believe that by any process of hybridising, or by growth 


is nearly as hardy as the Rebecca. 
ripe resembles the best foreign varieties. 


States, will prove to be a great favorite. 
open air in this section, is the Delaware. 


from seed, a better grape will ever be produced suited to 
northern climates. Indeed, do we need or want a bet- 
ter grape? If we can grow this splendid fruit in all 
its perfection here, let us accept the boon with thank- 
fulness, and not complain that we are unable to do bet- 
ter. The Delaware is a first-class grape; it is sufficiently 
hardy, it is a generous and constant bearer, it is not 
liable to mildew, it ripens well eight years out of ten, it 
is a small grape, and the berries cling firmly to the stem. 
These are certainly strong recommendations, and before 
we consign such fruit to neglect or forgetfulness, let us 
be sure we have a better one. 

The Concord must long remain a standard fruit for 
vineyard culture. Itis not as good as the Delaware, but 
it is perfectly hardy, a good bearer, thrives on weak 
silicious soils, and does not fall from the stem. We are 
thankful for the Concord. Bushel after bushel of the 
fruit has disappeared in our family during the present 
autumn, while surrounded by an abundance of other 


and more highly vaunted varieties. 
The Adirondacks and Israellas are good and early 


grapes. 
the vines are sold at prices no higher than Delawares or 


They are worthy the attention of cultivators, if 
Concords. It is high time the deceptions practised by 
vine-raisers and nurserymen ceased. The new varieties 
recommended and sold at enormously high prices, have 
not, in most cases, proved as good as the old varieties. 
We advise our readers to cling to our long-tried good 
grapes, and pay no attention to the statements of inter- 
ested parties regarding new kinds, which they offer at 
high prices. Jortunes are made by speculators in vines, 
plants, seeds, etc., while there is no improvement found 
in the growth or quality of the plants or grains, 


THE CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR AT GREENFIELD, MASS, 

Tue annual fair of the Franklin County Agricultural 
Society was held at Greenfield, the last days in Septem- 
ber, and after a thorough examination of the stock, 
fruits and vegetables exhibited, we have no hesitation 
in saying that it was the most extensive and the best 
which has ever come under our notice. In every partic- 
ular it surpassed the N. E. Fair at Portland, and also the 
State, County, and other fairs which have been held this 
autumn, in N. England. The number of cattle on exhi- 
bition, was over700, and there were fourteen herds, which 
The show 


was mostly made up of thoroughbreds, and all were of 


included three hundred and fifty-one heads. 


extraordinary size, beauty, and general excellence. There 
were three pairs of yearling steers, whose average weight 
exceeded 2,500 lbs. each pair. The town of Shelburne 
exhibited in one team 55 yoke of oxen, no one of which 


| Tbs. 
'D. O. Fisk, of Shelburne, who had 35 noble animals. 
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weighed less than 3,700 lbs. One weighed 4,800 Ibs. 
Wm. H. Bardwell, of Greenfield, had four yokes, which 
weighed in the agregate 17,225 lbs. The hea siest yoke of 
cattle on exhibition weighed within a fraction of 5,000 
Of the herds exhibited, the finest was owned by 


Geo, E. Taylor had 13 thoroughbred Short Horns, includ- 


ing a heifer that weighed 1,590 Ibs. ; another that weighed ; 


1,400; and still another 1,290 lbs. 

The most beautiful and valuable herd wpon the 
grounds, was that owned by T. M. Stoughton, of Gill, 
numbering 41 pure blood Jerseys. The first view of this 
herd, as we came upon the hill overlooking the fair 
grounds, was exceedingly pleasant. They were feeding 
in one corner upon arising ground quite at their leisure, 
and as a chime of fourteen bells had been distributed 
among them, the interest and novelty of the show was 
heightened by the pleasant accompaniment of music. 
The color and size of the animals varied and gave to the 
whole a very picturesque effeet. Mr. Stoughton’s Jersey 
cows produce upon an ayerage about 15 Ibs. of butter 
per week, which, owing to its great excellence, sells: read- 
ily at 75 cents per Ib. 


We have not space in which to present even an outline 
of the interesting and extraordinary features of this 
exhibition. The fruits were as remarkable as the animals, 
It required over 700 plates to contain the specimens: of 
apples, peaches, pears and the different varieties of grapes, 
which were entered for premium. The hills and rich 
meadows of Greenfield, Deerfield, Shelburne, Gill, etc., 
have furnished remarkable products the past season, and 
the farmers have reason to be proud of their magnificent 
herds, orchards, and grain fields. 

The two days in which the fair was held, were delight- 
ful, and the crowds of visitors who thronged in the 
streets of the pleasant town of Greenfield, afforded evi- 
dence of the interest which centred in the show. Of 
the address, the Greenfield Gazette and Courier remarks 
as follows: 

“Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, of Boston, the orator of the day, 
gave a most learned and interesting address, full of 
practical information to farmers, and presenting facts 
which all should learn and cherish. We shall publish 
the address in full in another week, our crowded columns 


not permitting it in this issue. A vote of thanks was 
tendered the Doctor by the Society.” 


The topic of the address was ‘‘ Some of the Relations of 
Water to Agriculture.” 
meetings no subjects of discussion should be introduced 


We believe that at farmers’ 


outside of those strictly relating to the interests of 
agriculture. If our noisy politicians and reformers 
cannot find some more appropriate place than cattle 
shows, for the utterance of their demagogical speeches, 
relating to labor reform, politics, women’s rights, ete., 


they had better remain quiet. 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF CHEMICAL AND BARN- 
YARD MANURES. 

A recent French writer states that 1,200 kilos. (about 
24 cwt.) of chemical manure, costing 360 frances (about 
72 dollars), produced on an average 54,222 kilos. of beet; 
while 72,000 kilos. (about 71 tons) of ordinary farm dung, 
also costing 360 francs, produced only 48,888 kilos. He 
gives the average of 160 cases of beet culture, all of the year 
1868, as being about 4 tons to the acre in favor of chemical 
A contributor to the Mark Lane 
Express, of London, gives, in confirmation of these 
French views, the results of experiments made for four- 
teen years continuously in the raising of wheat and of 
barley, with the use of farm dung and various chemical 


over farmyard manure. 
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manures, and the advantage in every instance is clearly 
on the side of the artificial fertilizers, In some cases, 
the use of barnyard manure shows a loss instead of a 
profit. 

It would be more satisfactory if the writer had 
explained precisely what the manures are, which in 
his tables of statistics he indicates only by numbers. 
In his preliminary remarks, he assumes the cost of barn- 
yard manure as from 8 to 10 shillings a ton, and that of 
‘“muriate of ammonia, 16s. per cwt., sulphate of 
ammonia, 144s., sulphate of potash, 15s., sulphate of 
soda, 4s., sulphate of magnesia, 6s., and superphosphate, 
5}s. per ewt.”” These figures will enable the American 
farmer to compare the relative cost of the two kinds of 
manure in this country with their relative cost in Europe, 
and thus to judge (at least ina general way,) how the 
profit from the use of the two here will compare with 
the results obtained there. 


RIPENING GRAPES BY CUTTING AWAY THE LEAVES. 

Tue August number of Cosmos contains a paper on 
this subject by M. J. Comte, which was read at a meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Society of Agen. It appears to 
have been an old custom, and one still kept up in the 
South of France, to pull off the leaves of the vine so as 
to let the full sunlight fall on the grapes, which soon get 
an amber color and appear as if over-ripe. The author 
strongly condemns the practice. He states that the 
leaves, as arranged by nature, are absolutely necessary 
for perfecting the maturity of the grapes; in other 
words, for converting into grape-sugar a portion of the 
acids which are present in large quantity in the unripe 
fruit. This change is brought about by the addition of 
carbon to the acids, and this carbonisation (as Comte 
calls it) is effected by the leaves. 
course, he is speaking of grapes which have a green 


Fully ripe grapes (of 


color when ripe) should be of a pure green, and not of 
the yellowish shade exhibited by those which have been 
exposed to the light by stripping off the leaves. The 
taste of these yellow grapes is intensely sour, while that 
of the green-colored ripe grapes is sweet. 


a Se ea 

It is very short-sighted practice to keep hogs lean dur- 
ing the latter part of summer, and then endeavor to fat- 
ten them in cold weather, when it will require a much 
larger amount of food to produce the same result than 
Hogs should 
always be kept in condition, and then they can at any 


would be necessary in warmer weather. 


time be readily and cheaply fattened. 

Feed for hogs should be ground, and steamed or boiled. 
In winter, boiling is much better than steaming, for the 
reason that it takes less fuel to boil a small quantity 
than to steam it; and further, that you can boil merely 
what is wanted for a feed at one time, and give it mod- 
erately warm. Small quantities of salt should be added 
to the feed for hogs, as they like it better, and it is more 
healthy. 


fe ee bee Se 

Grapes. —Several vines in a cold grapery connected 
with our premises, present some singular features, which 
Upon the vines, which are of the Black 
Hamburg variety, there is a large product of perfectly 


are new to us. 


well matured, ripe fruit, and also grapes in large clusters, 
which are in the various stages of growth, and also 
blossoms just developing. The vines have been in blos- 
som during nearly each month of the summer, and im- 
In fact, three or 
four crops have been progressing upon the vines at the 


mature fruit has resulted therefrom. 


same time. If any of our readers have vines behaving 
like these, we should like to be informed of it. 
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8a Any person sending us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with full pay enclosed, will be entitled to a fourth copy 
of the JOURNAL gratis. Yor jive new subscribers, we will send 
the petite microscope. For eight, we willsend one set of ‘'wenty 
Small Carpenters’ Tools in a Hollow Handle— a most convenient 
article. For ten, we will send a copy of Dr. Nichols’ book, 
“Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” or Messrs. Kolfe and 
GiNet’s “ Handbook of the Stars,” or the ‘‘ Handbook of Chem- 
i Se by the same authors. 7'hese areall beautiful and instruct- 
iwe books. For twenty subscribers, we will send the ‘t American 
Naturalist,” published by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, for one year. This is one of the most interesting and 
useful publications in the country, devoted to Natuval History. 
Ora Boy’s ‘Tool Chest, 13 inches long, 8 inches wide, 8 inches 
deep, with a complete set of Carpenters’ ‘l’00ls,—Saw, Plane, ete. 
(The express charges on the Chest to be paid by the receiver.) 
For thirty subscribers, we will send the Naturalist and the 
“ New England Farmer,” an agricultural paper, published in 
Boston. - For one hundred and twenty-tive subscribers, a Silver 
Case American Watch. Price, $30. 

2a> Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

4ay~ Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. 

4ay> Correspondents are particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change 
of residence requiring a la ea change in the mailing of 
sa papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one 
also. 

8ay~ We are unable to supply complete files of either Volume 
I. or II. of the Journal. Of Volume I. (originally issued bi- 
monthly), Nos. 1, 2,and3 (July, September and November, 1866), 
are now out of print. Of Volume LI. (monthly), Nos. 1, 3, 6, 
and 12 (July, September, and December, 1867, and June, 1868), 
are also out of print. Of the remaining numbers we have a few 
copies left, which we will forward to our friends at the follow- 
ing prices: Volume I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol- 
ume II., eight numbers, fifty cents; Volume LII., one dollar. 


DRY SEWAGE. 

Ar the recent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, thé subject of sewage was 
very fully discussed, The relative merits of water and 
dry sewage were the theme of a paper by Mr. E. C. Stan- 
ford, which embodied the results of considerable practi- 
cal experiment. He contended earnestly for the dry 
system, and disposed of the objections raised as to the 
earth system, namely: the large quantity of earth re- 
quired (three and a half times the weight of the excreta), 
and the difficulty of obtaining the requisite quantity, 
and drying it. He urged that both these difficulties 
were removed by the use of charcoal, and seaweed char- 
coal in preference, as the most porous, the most absorb- 
ent, and the cheapest. This charcoal, after being used, 
can be stored for any length of time, can be used several 
times, and requires only one-fourth of the weight com- 
pared with earth. It soon dries; and when convenient, 
it ean be re-burned, by which means the whole of the 
ammonia is collected. The weight of the charcoal is 
increased about five per cent with each using; and if 
dried and re-used five times, is increased about twenty- 


per cent with each re-burning. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS MADE FUN OF. 

A very lively burlesque upon the late meeting of the 
British Association, at Exeter, has been published in 
London, with the title of ‘‘ Zzeter Change.”” Among the 
articles which it contains is one headed, ‘‘On the Alco- 
holic Compound termed Punch, by John T—nd—J, 
L.L. D., F. R. S.,” which is a capital imitation of the 
style of acertain eminent physicist. The closing para- 
graphs are as follows: — 

‘‘Experiment has proved that the juice of three or 
four lemons and three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, 
dissolved in about three pints of boiling water, give 
saporous waves which strike the palate at such intervals 
that the thrilling acidity of the lemon and the cloying 
sweetness of the sugar are no longer distinguishable. We 
have in fact a harmony of saporific notes. The pitch, how- 


eg eee re pt A a a ee 


ever, is too low, and to heighten it, we infuse in the boil- 
ing water the fragrant yellow rind of one lemon. Here 
we might pause if the soul of man craved no higher 
result than lemonade. But to obtain the culminating 
saporosity of punch, we must dash into the bowl at least 
a pint of rum and nearly the same volume of brandy. 
The molecules of alcohol; sugar, and citric acid collide, 
and an entirely new set of vibrations are produced — tre- 
mors to which the dullest palate is attuned. 

‘““Tn punch, then, we have rhythm within rhythm, and 
all that philosophy can do is to take kindly to its subtle 
harmonies. It will depend in some measure upon pre- 
vious habits, whether the punch when mixed will be 
taken in excess or in moderation. It may become a dan- 
gerous ally of gravity, and bring a sentient being to the 
gutter. But, on the other hand, it may become the 
potent inner stimulus of a noble outward life.” 

Ne ee 

Baron Lizsic oN Breap Maxrinc. —In our remarks 
regarding the use of phosphoric acid in bread making, 
in the last number of the Journal, we omitted to say 
that while many of the English papers and magazines 
give the credit of the discovery to Liebig, the great 
chemist himself distinctly bestows it upon Horsford, to 
whom it rightfully belongs. More than six months 
since, he published an article upon bread making in the 
Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, in which he makes 
most flattering allusions to the latter named gentleman, 
He says, ‘‘ the phosphoric baking powder of Prof. Hors- 
ford in North America, I hold to be one of the weighti- 
est and most beveficent inventions which has been made 
in recent times.” This is important praise, coming, as it 
does, from the greatest living chemist. 

We are sorry to see, however, that Liebig like so many 
foreigners (especially the English) is apparently very 
loose in his ideas concerning trans-atlantic geography. 
‘‘ North America” is a great continent, and it contains 
a nationality called the ‘‘ United States,” the citizens of 
which have supplied to the world more important in- 
ventions, and made more wonderful discoveries in sci- 
ence and art, than all other nations in the same period 
of time. The United States is hardly put down on Eng- 
lish maps, and when anything remarkable is announced 
as having occurred here, the English people do not 
seem to understand it, and proceed to blunder and 
misstate, until they get others as deep in the fog as 
themselves. We are willing to pay the expenses of a 
Yankee schoolmaster to go over to the little islands con- 
stituting the ‘‘ United Kingdom,” and teach the Eng- 
lish people geography. 

Se ee 

Parents. — The activity of the Patent Office mill has 
never been greater than at the present time, as may be 
inferred from an examination of the grists of patents 
which are weekly ground out. Weentertain the highest _ 
respect for inventors, and deeply sympathize with them 
in the weighty anxieties and labors which rest upon | 
them. We mean by inventors, those who are really 
such,—those who invent original machines and processes, — 
or improve upon those which are known and understood. 
All “‘patent-seekers” are not inventors; neither are all 
“ patent-getters”’ inventors. The largest part of the pa- 
tents secured are entirely valueless, and had be*ser never — 
been asked for, or granted. By adroit muragement, 
many worthless patents are sold, and tens of thousands 
of dollars have been lost in patent investments, by un- 
suspecting, confiding mechanics, farmers, merchants, | 


etc. On the other hand, some that are really valuable, 
are never brought out to benefit the world, owing to the 
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poverty or modesty of the inventor. The great patented 
improvements and inventions, — those which have a high 
money value,—seldom benefit the discoverer or patentee. 
The sharpers, moneyed men, or speculators, turn the 
poor inventor out of court, steal the product of his brain, 
and seize the wealth which flows from the sale of the im- 
provement. The world is full of ‘‘hard cases” of this 
character, and there is but little hope that justice will 
overtake the offenders. The patent business, as conduc- 
ted in this country, has a history, thrilling and instruc- 
tive, and a large volume would be required to narrate all 
the ‘‘joys and sorrows”’ that have been experienced by 
patentees. 


——.-e—____ 


Tue Strupy or Practicat Scrence.— We have in 
this country a considerable number of institutions for 
teaching practical science and art, and also a few which 
profess to afford assistance and encouragement in prose- 
cuting experiments in science and invention. They are, 
however, as a class, very far from meeting the great 
want of the times. Our young men place themselves 
under instruction in these institutions, and after years of 
what is called “‘study” they go out into the world but 
little better qualified to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge than before commencing study. The institu- 
tions alluded to, some of them at least, need a thorough 
renovation; a new element must be infused into them. 
There must be less of the abstract, and more attention 
given to the practical and useful. Instructors appear to 
think more of advancing their own interests, and creat- 
ing a reputation, than of the welfare of their pupils. 
One half of the professors and instructors are not quali- 
fied for the posts they occupy. The chemistry taught 
in many of the colleges is simply a kind of entertain- 
ing pyrotechny, and the gassy lecturer not only fills the 
lungs of his auditors with gas, but he drowns or suffo- 
cates the activities of the brain also, with the agent. If 
some competent writer or investigator will take hold of 
this matter and hold up to public gaze the imbecility or 
incompetency of many of our schools of science, so- 
called, he will do a good service to the community. 


Mass. AcricuLturAL CoLLEGE.—We visited this 
hew institution at Amherst in October, and under the 
guidance of Prof. Stockbridge, examined the grounds, 
farm buildings and arrangements for instruction in 
agricultural science. There are at present one hundred 
and two students connected with the institution, good, 
hale, hearty, intelligent looking young men, who, we 
hope, if they learn how to use the plow and hoe at Am- 
herst, will never relinquish them for pen or sword. 

The situation of the farm is indeed beautiful, and the 
variety-of soil, with upland and lowland, is favorable to 
the growth-of all the cereal, root, and grass crops. So 
far as situation is concerned we doubt if a more favora- 
ble place for the location of the college could be found 
in the Commonwealth. We have some views to express 
regarding our State institution, and Agricultural Col- 
leges in general, which must be deferred to the next 
number of the Journal. 


—_—_———_2 eo o——___— 


Seven out of sixty-four fires in New York daring the 
month of August, were caused by kerosene. ’ Out of 100 
Samples of oil tested by the Board of Health, only one 
came up to the legal standard. Manufacturers and 
dealers are reckless in their violation of the law, and 
will continue to be so until public sentiment demands its 
rigid enforcement. The crime ought to be punished as 
severely as arson. 
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Hon. 8. 8. Fisher, U. 8. Commissioner of Patents, in 
arecent address before the American Institute, gives 
some comical examples of the “ Yankee notions” for 
which patents are sometimes sought. ‘‘ One man lately 
wished to patent the application of the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated ina loud voice, to prevent stammering; an- 
other claimed the new and useful attachment of a 
weight, or other article possessing gravity, to a cow’s 
tail, to prevent her from switching it while milking; 
another proposed to cure worms by extracting them 
with a delicate line and a tiny hook baited with a 
seductive pill; while a lady patented a crimping pin, 
which she declared might also be used as a paper-cutter, 
as a skirt supporter, as a paper-file, as a child’s pin, as 
a bouquet-holder, as a shawl fastener, or asa book- 
mark,” 

ene gee 

The English Chemical Socicty has instituted a gold 
medal in honor of Faraday, to be given to such foreign 
chemists as shall distinguish themselves in the science. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A Manvat or ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 
and Practical. By George Fownes, F. R.S., late 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in University Col- 
lege, London. From the tenth revised and corrected 
English edition. Edited by Robert Bridges, M. D., 
Prof. of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 

This is a thoroughly revised and much enlarged edi- 
tion of a manual which has been very popular as a text- 
book in our colleges and medical schools. The work of 
revision, since the death of the author, has been done by 
Bence Jones and Henry Watts, whose names ought not 
to have been omitted from the title-page of the American 
edition. The work has now become quite too large for 
use as a text-book, but as a compendious work of refer- 
ence on chemistry it is unquestionably the best now 
before the public. 

A Course oF PRAcTICAL CHEMISTRY, for the use of 
Medical Students. By William Odling, M. B., F. R. 
S. From the Fourth and Revised London Edition. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 

This edition of Odling’s excellent little manual is con 
siderably improved, especially in the analytical portion; 
and the new atomic weights and formulz have been sub- 
stituted for the old. While making these changes, we 
are surprised that the author did not likewise adopt the 
new nomenclature, which is rapidly coming into general 
use among scientific men, 

THe PotyrEecHnic is a new semi-monthly paper, 
‘devoted to the interests of polytechnic and scientific 
schools and a record and review of civil, mechanical, 
and mining engineering, and general college news’; 
published by M. L. Marks, Troy, N. Y. The first two 
numbers are handsomely printed, and on the whole, are 
quite promising. 

The ‘‘ Address Commemorative of Reuben D. Mussey, 
M. D., L. L. D.,’’ delivered by Prof. A, B, Crosby, as an 
Introductory to the annual session of the Dartmouth 
Medical College, has been published in a neat pamphlet. 
It is a just tribute to the memory of a remarkable man. 

Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston’s “‘ Physician’s Visiting 
List,” for 1870 has been received. This is almost an in- 
dispensable annual among physicians, and its merits 
are well understood. 


Dr. S. W. Butler, editor of the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, Philadelphia, has ready the Half Yearly Com- 
pendium of the Medical Sciences, for the half year ending 
July 1869. It is avery valuable publication, in many 
respects more desirable and useful than Braithwaite’s 
Retrospect. Both of these semi-annual visitors should 
be found upon the table of every physician. 

Ua The New York Medical Journal, a notice of which 
will be found in our advertising columns, is a journal of 
high merit and excellence, The editor and the contribu- 
tors rank among our most distinguished medical men, 
and each number contains matter which does honor to 
American medical literature, It is published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


Medicine and Pharmacy. 


RECREATION FOR PHYSICIANS. 

No class of men work harder, or bear about from day 
to day a heavier load of responsibility than physicians. 
If any laboring or professional man needs recreation, the 
restless, care-worn physician certainly does, and it is his 
duty often to break away from his arduous labors and en- 
gage in some pursuit or pleasant recreation which will 
afford rest to mind and body. The mind needs to be 
switched off from the strictly professional track, in order 
that its normal, healthy tone may be maintained. Study- 
ing disease constantly, and thinking about, and prescrib- 
ing for ills of every conceivable form and type, tends not 
only to dwarf the mind, confining it to a single line of 
thought, but it produces morbid reactions, and some- 
times serious mental disturbance. It is almost impossi- 
ble for the physician to take a “‘ vacation.’ He can 
hardly leave home for a longer period than a single day, 
without provoking the displeasure of some patient or 
friend, needing his services. If it is deemed impossible 
to take long seasons of rest, let him take short ones, and 
take them often. A half day spent in pleasant, social 
intercourse, or a yacht excursion, or in joining what is 
known at the North as a ‘‘ chowder party,” will work 
wonders in the way of recuperating the exhausted ener- 
gies, and relieving the mind from abnormal tension. 

The old Essex North Medical Society of Massachusetts 
have taken the initiative in introducing the element of 
recreation into their meetings. A pleasant harbor ex- 
cursion at Newburyport was enjoyed by the Society in 
August, and in September they accepted our inyitation 
to meet at ‘‘ Lakeside Farm,” an account of which 
meeting: may be found below, taken from the New- 
buryport Herald. At neither of these meetings was 
there a ‘“‘case”’ described, or any mention made of pills 
or boluses. Every topic of that kind was ignored, and 
the hours were devoted to social enjoyment. We believe 
other medical societies will do well to follow the example 
of the Essex, and as often as convenient let the members 
meet together to promote good cheer, to drown selfish- 
ness and professional animosities, and above all, to re- 
lieve the over-burdened mind of anxiety and care. The 
physician is not necessarily doomed to an eternal round 
of professional labor, to a tread-mill the creaking of 
which must never cease, Letus have a little wholesome 
recreation, we say. 

At the meeting at Lakeside, Dr. Perkins, of Newbury- 
port, made a few sensible remarks regarding the impor- 
tance of physicians devoting a portion of their time to 
the investigation of the physical and natural sciences, In 
this way, a change:in the direction of the thoughts is 
secured, and a healthful reaction results, Besides, it is 
important that medical men should be familiar with the 
different departments of science, as they are intimately 
connected with, or illustrate and throw light upon many 
of the dark problems in medical science. The physician 
should be a man of culture, of much general information, 
in order that he may influence and mould society for its 
good. It is certain that chemistry is too much neglected 
by physicians. Experimentally studied, it would prove 
a kind of healthful recreation, of much benefit to mind 
and body, and it will be well for physicians when they 
are led to regard it in this ight. 

i> EE 
THE DOCTORS AT LAKESIDE. 


Tur Essex Norra Districr MeEpicau ASSOCIATION 
held its semi-annual meeting at Haverhill, where the 
members were entertained by Dr. Nichols. It was the 
largest meeting the Society has ever had, the presump- 
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tion being that the fraternity anticipated a good time, 
from the Dr.’s well known genius in that direction. 
The host had carriages in waiting at_the bridge, which 
conveyed the party to his residence in the city, where 
they proceeded to view his garden and grapery. This is 
alone worth a visit, as illustrating the perfect success of 
Dr. Nichols’ system of special fertilizers, as more vigor- 
ous vines and more magnificent clusters of grapes can- 
not be found in the country. The party then drove to 
“Jakeside’””—the doctor’s estate on Lake Kenoza, 
This embraces a hundred acres of hill and dale, valley 
and grove, of every variety of soil that is needed on an 
experimental farm, though it is no longer experimental, 
for the Dr. has completely established the theory of 
mineral manures by such success with every variety of 
crop for a series of years as no farm in these parts 
ever boasted before. He has this year raised over thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre; his corn is acknowledged 
to be the finest in the country; his beets can’t be beat; 
while his grass land reminds one of the rank growth of 
the prairies. His reclaimed meadow and his system of 
drainage are models of scientific farming. But the most 
interesting feature of the place is the vineyard, which 
contains seven hundred vines, four years old, which 
under the Dr.’s skilful manipulation yield their luscious 
fruit by tons. There are twenty-four varieties in all, 
fifteen of which were ripe and graced the dinner table, 
Old [ke Walton says, “‘ that God could have made a 
better berry than the strawberry, but doubtless he never 
did;” so we might say that doubtless he could have 
made amore beautiful place than Lakeside, but doubt- 
less he neverdid. Kenoza is a lake of the purest crystal, 
five miles in circumference, in an emerald setting of 
hills and groves. The Doctor has civilized the groves, 
trimming them up and laying out tasteful walks, build- 
ing seats and tables and all the conveniences for picnic 
life. He has a picturesque stone house on the beach 
and a wooden cottage, at some little distance in the 
rove. These are within a quarter of a mile of the 
arm house, and ten minutes’ drive of his town house, 
Fine yachts and row-boats, which are duly provided with 
boat houses and wharves, leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of rustication. i 
About two o’clock the company returned from their 
strolls and farm inspection with appetites to do justice 
to a dinner that was in perfect keeping with everything 
else about ‘‘ Lakeside.”” Our former experience at one 
of these doctors’ meetings taught us that the profession 
loved good living themselves, whatever they may allow 
their patients, and Dr. Nichols was evidently aware of 
the tastes of his visitors. From the savory chowder, 
through all the courses of salads, meats, sweets and 
ices, to the great piles of pears, peaches, and grapes, 
beautifully set off with flowers, that constituted the des- 
sert, everything was simply perfection. <As to the coffee, 
cigars, etc., they were pluperfect. 
iar over, the Society was called to order by Dr. 
Lamb, of Lawrence, President. Dr. Root, of Byfield, 
Secretary and Treasurer, read the report of the last 
meeting, which our readers will recollect was out in our 
harbor. Speeches were then made by Dr. Perkins, of 
this city; Surgeon-General Dale; Dr. Nichols; Dr. Jere- 
miah Spofford, of Groveland, the veteran of the Society; 
Dr. Sargent, of Andover; Dr. E. G. Kelley, of this city, 
and others. A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Nichols 
for his kind reception and bounteous hospitality. An 
invitation was then given the Society by Dr. Kittredge 
and Surgeon-General Dale, to become their guests at 
Andover at the next meeting in January, which was 
duly accepted. The meeting then adjourned, and the 
rest of the afternoon was devoted to sailing, fishing, and 
rambling round, ad libitum. A better company and a 
better time we never want to see. — Newburyport Herald, 
October 1st. 


SOPHISTICATIONS IN DRUGS. 


In a former issue of the Journal, we had something 
to say regarding adulterations in articles of food, and 
promised to consider at another time the subject of 
adulterations in drugs and medicines. 

As regards medicines, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that there are some physicians, who have been in prac- 
tice ten, perhaps twenty years, who have never em- 
ployed but few, if any, remedial substances of perfect 
purity, or those of the highest integrity. The doubt or 
suspicion with which many physicians regard all medi- 
cinal agents, arises from disappointments met with in 
their employment, and these provoking failures are due, 
in a great measure, to the bad character of the sub- 
stances employed. It is impossible for medical men to 
realize the extent of the falsifications practiced in drugs. 
The shops are crowded with inert and factitious sub- 
stances. In medicinal effect, the difference is immense 


‘between pure and commercial glycerine, between pure 
and commercial essential oils, copaiva balsam, olive oil, 
senna, gums,— in fact all unmanufactured and manufac- 
tured substances. The cheap, commercial articles are 
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what go into the saddlebags of country physicians, and 
oftener than is suspected into the prescriptions of those 
in the city. The close competition in trade existing 
between jobbers and importers of drugs in cities, leads to 
extraordinary and persistent falsification. This deplora- 
ble competition extends into the shops of dispensing 
druggists and the prominent end is to secure cheap drugs, 


A 


country druggist going to the city to purchase medicines, 


quality being too often a secondary consideration. 


is naturally desirous of procuring them at the lowest 
rates possible. He has alist of wants, which he submits 
to the “pricing process’? among the jobbers, and the 
party who names the lowest prices secures the order. 
At all points in the United States competition among 
wholesale druggists and jobbers was never greater than 
at the present time, and the stream of evils which flows 


from it was never so mischievous in its influence. 


In an interview with a wholesale drug dealer of 
high respectability, who failed in business several years 
since, he attributed the failure to the attempt, on his 
part, to supply or sell only such drugs as were of known 
purity and excellence. He was confident the demand 
on the part of the trade for that class of goods was not 
sufficient, in a city of a quartet of a million inhabitants, 


to sustain a single dealer. 


The falsification of drugs is not alone confined to the 
more costly substances, but extends to those which are 
common and low priced. Our medical readers will be 
astonished to learn that a drug so cheap as the sulphate 
of magnesia (Epsom salts) is cheapened and extended by 
the admixture of common salt, sulphate of lime, sulphate 
of soda, etc., toa large extent. We recently saw in the 
warehouse of a dealer, in one of our large cities, a huge 
pile of barrels filled with ‘“‘salts” of this character, 
which were being sold rapidly to the trade, at half a cent 
less per pound than the true article. In physical ap- 
pearance they would be satisfactory to physicians and 
consumers. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
fact that drugs are largely sophisticated. This is a mat- 
ter generally admitted and understood by dealers and pre- 
scribers. The inquiry arises “‘ What is the remedy?” 
The remedy for the evil is in the hands of those most 
directly interested in its abatement. It is clear to us 
that physicians alone can so far remove the evil as to 
be able to protect themselves, and do much towards 
preventing the general sale of spurious or attenuated 
medicinal substances in the community. 

To reach this end, two requisites on their part are 
necessary; first, a competent knowledge of the true char- 
Every physician should be able to 
know from physical appearances or chemical tests, 


acter of medicines. 


what substances are pure and what are spurious; and, 
second, with this knowledge, he should possess the 
independence and courage to inspect rigidly the stocks 
of those through whom he is supplied with remedies 
and reject all that are impure, or that are of a suspi- 
cious character. Chemistry and Pharmacy do not 
receive that attention in our medical colleges which 
their importance demands. 

The trouble is, physicians are oftentimes not compe- 
tent judges of the quality of medicinal agents; they are 
compelled to trust to the statements of dealers and 
dispensers; and the venders, in turn, are as much im 
need of therapeutical knowledge as prescribers. It would 
be well for every medical association in the country to 
have specimens of all important therapeutical agents, 
which are of known integrity and purity, and retain 
them for the inspection and study of the members of 
the society at their meetings. This would familiarize 


the members with the appearance of pure drugs, and do 
much towards enabling them to detect factitious sub. 
stances in the market. 


BROWN-SEQUARD ON EPILEPSY, bi 

Brown-Séquard, for whom a Professorship of Expert 
mental Medicine has just been created at Paris, has been 
lecturing upon epilepsy. He hopes that his experiments 
may bring to light the means of a cure for this disease 
—in some of its forms, at least. It is certain that he 
can produce epilepsy in some animals, not only by a 
lesion of the nervous centres, which have been genera 
considered the exclusive seat of the malady, but also 
peripheric irritations. 

He showed to his class a dozen or more Guinea pig 
which had suffered a section of a lateral half of th 
spinal cord from one to six months ago. These animal 
were not merely spontaneously epileptic, in consequence 
of this mutilation, but the epileptic attacks, which lasted 
from thirty to sixty seconds, could also be provoked at 
the will of theexperimenter. In order to produce them, 
it is necessary to irritate a certain portion of the body. 
to which Brown-Séquard has given the name of zon 
€pileptogéne. This zone includes the skin of the lateral 
part of the face and neck, animated by the third and 
fourth pairs of cervical and the fifth pair of crania 
nerves. The irritation of no other part of the body i 
attended by the same results: If the spinal cord ha 
been cut on the left side, the epileptic zone of the oppo 
site side must be pinched. It is a remarkable fact tha’ 
the irritation of the nervous centres themselves whicl 
supply this zone, does not disturb the animal in th 
least. The same phenomena show themselves, if, insteac 
of the hemisection of the spinal cord, a section of the 
great sciatic of the thigh is made. Indeed, the epileptic 
attack is even more violent. 

Another remarkable fact is the loss of sensibility i 
the epileptic zone after hemisection of the spinal cord, 
and if, by means of a caustic or the hot iron, the skin ¢ 
this region be destroyed, so as to form an eschar, th 
animal is cured of the epilepsy, and both the spontaneou 
and the provoked attacks cease at once. 

The cervical ganglia of the sympathetic nerve play a 
important part in epilepsy. The pallor of the face, whie 
is almost a constant initiatory symptom of the attack, j 
produced by the contractions of the vessels of the fac 
which are under the control of nerves emanating fro1 
these ganglia. r: 

The dilatation of the pupil of the eye, which is tk 
second most frequent symptom, is produced by a 01 
traction of the vessels at the base of the brain, ali 
under the control of these ganglia. These phenome 
can be demonstrated upon the epileptic animals used } 
the experiments. j 


Further investigations in this new direction will 
awaited with great interest by all medical men. Son 
of Brown-Sé¢quard’s epileptic rabbits have already bet 
taken to England, where they have attracted a good de) 
of attention. | 


THE SPECTROSCOPE IN PHARMACY. i 
English chemists have been experimenting von 
spectroscope upon the solutions of substances nse 
pharmacy. When light is allowed te pass through a fl 
lution, it is partly absorbed, giving rise to shade 


bands, called absorption bands. f 


These bands are ec 
stant and give a spectrum peculiar to each preparations, 

Many substances which form merely colorless sol; 
tions (as the salts of manganese, for example) affo 
nevertheless, very strong absorption bands. 
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The strength of the solution under examination must 
be carefully graduated. If itis too strong, too much light 
will be absorbed, and the bands will be large, cloudy, and 
obscure, The liquid may be diluted by degrees until the 
spectrum is most advantageously seen, As the dilution 
proceeds, the finest and faintest lines disappear, and af- 
terwards the darkest. A few trials will soon enable 
one to decide upon the degree of strength best for the 
purpose. 

Some of the spectra of medicinal preparations (as 
Tinct. Hyoscyami, Tinct. Cannab. Ind., etc.) are ex- 
tremely beautiful, vying with those of any of the min- 
eral salts commonly used as objects for exhibition. 

This spectroscopic examination promises to be an 
effective means of detecting adulterations and substitu- 
tions; for hardly ever do the spectra of any two articles 
appear exactly the same. The smallest discrepancy is 
immediately seen when the spectra are placed side by 
side, by means of an additional prism. 

The process will also be an aid in many analytical re- 
searches, since the several constituents of a mixture may 
often be detected by the peculiarities of their spectra, 
Thus, cochineal may be at once detected in Tinct. Car- 
dam. Co. and Tinct. Cinchon. Co. The coloring matter 
af blood will show its own bands when mixed with co- 
dhineal. The spectrum of a tincture made with the 
leaves of the biennial henbane differs entirely from that 
of the annual. 

The geologist often has occasion to determine whether 
a clay contains the protoxide or the peroxide of iron, or 
both. Spectral analysis will settle the question at once, 
and point out the protoxide, peroxide, or magnetic oxide. 
- On the whole, this new field of spectral analysis is 
likely to prove very interesting, and one of great import- 
ance from its practical applications. 
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b PRUSSIO ACID. 
' We learn from the Journal des Connaissances Medicales 
that, at the last sitting of the French Academy of Med- 
icine, Dr. ScourETrENN communicated the substance of 
am essay which created quite a sensation. It was a post- 
humous disquisition on hydrocyanic acid, found among 
the papers of the late celebrated Professor Schénbein, 
of Basle. The question discussed was, whether there 
was a test for the above mentioned liquid besides those 
af M. Liebig and M. Buignet, which, within certain 
limits, may reveal the presence of prussic acid, but are 
insufficient to fix its quantity and detect a crime with 
certainty. Professor Schénbein then proceeds to de- 
J a reagent discovered by himself, and delicate 
snough to bring out to view even the millionth part of a 
drop, whether diluted with water, or vaporized in the 
ur; a circumstance affording new proof of the incalcu- 
lable divisibility of matter. Dr. Scoutettenn, who lives 
at Metz, announced, in his communication, that he had 
repeated the late Professor Schénbein’s experiments, 
(with the aid of two chemists, MM. Guebin and Pont, 
‘and that he begged to submit some of the test-paper 
repared by himself to the Academy for further trial. 
The specimen forwarded was of the kind called filter- 
Ing paper, and had been soaked in a solution of 
three gms. of guaiacum resin in 100 gms. of alco- 
10l. Touse it, a solution of ten decigr. of sulphate of 
topper in fifty gms. of distilled water, should be made, 
md the paper, which is white, cut into narrow slips. 
Ine of the latter being wetted with the solution, it is 
hen exposed to the action of the minute quantity of hy- 
lrocyanic acid dissolved in water, and suspended in the 
dr; the paper will then instantly turn blue. Dr. Scout- 
tteun remarks that these slips of paper will be useful 
Q examining the quality of the medicinal waters or 
yrups containing a very small quantity of the acid. 
“he >» paper need only be placed on the unstoppered neck of 
he ‘phial containing the medicine, and the blue color 
at once become visible. Various other experiments 
described, all tending to the same result. 


NEW TESTS FOR BLOOD-STAINS, 

Pror. Bloxam has found that a mixture of tincture of 
guaiacum and ozonized ether (that is, a solution of per- 
oxide of hydrogen in ether) instantly produces, with 
blood or blood-stains, a beautiful blue tint. Prof. B., in 
the case of a stain twenty years old, extracted a single 


linen fibre with an almost inappreciable amount of the 


stain upon it; and on subjecting it to this test, the blue 
color was readily distinguished through the microscope. 

The spectroscope may also be employed as an ex- 
Mr. Sorby has 
shown that the one-thousandth part of a grain of the red 


tremely delicate test for blood-stains. 


coloring matter of the blood may be thus detected with 
the greatest certainty. 


APOMORPHIA, 

Dr. Matthiessen, the celebrated chemist, in his investi- 
gation of the opium alkaloids, has found that by theaction 
of muriatic acid on morphia, a new base is produced, 
which, in its composition, differs from morphia by the 
removal of one equivalent of water. Its physiological 
action, however, is wholly different from that of morphia. 
It is free from narcotic properties, but acts as a powerful 
emetic, the action of which is not followed by injurious 
effects. It seems likely to become a valuable medicinal 


agent, 
2 6 @—___— —- 


REcIPE FoR Burns. — Make a saturated solution of 
alum (4 oz. in a quart of hot water). Dip a cotton cloth 
in this solution and apply immediately on the burn. As 
soon as it becomes hot or dry, replace it by another and 
continue doing so as often as the cloth dries, which at 
first will be every few minutes. The pain will immedi- 
ately cease, and after twenty-four hours of this treatment 
the burn will be healed, especially if commenced before 
blisters are formed, Theastringent and drying qualities 
of the alum will entirely prevent their formation. The 
deepest burns, such as those caused by boiling water, 
drops of melted metal, phosphorus, gunpowder, fulmi- 
nating powder, etc., all have been cured by this specific. 

Bam geet eee 

Dr. Cameron, a Dublin chemist, has been experiment- 
ing on the milk of the sow, and has shown that it 
contains 18 per cent of nutritious matter, while human 
milk contains but11 percent. The relative nutritive 
values of different kinds of milk may be thus arranged 
in an increasing order: human milk, cow’s, goat’s, ewe’s, 
mare’s, ass’s, and sow’s® This accounts for the rapid 
growth of young pigs compared with other animals. 


Dr. Demarquay, of Paris, has recently performed the 
difficult operation of removing the greater part of the 
The patient had suffered from a disease in this 
The operation was 


tongue, 
organ for more than twenty years. 
perfectly successful, and the patient is now able to artic- 
ulate quite easily and correctly, notwithstanding the loss 


he has sustained. 
—_—_seoo———- 


French chemists have proved that fruits, —as apples, 
cherries, currants, etc., —after being gathered, begin to 
absorb oxygen and give off carbonic acid. They give 
many details of their experiments; as, for instance, that 
5 apples, weighing together 348 grammes, yielded, 
between the 19th of January and the 15th of July, 6,648 
cubic centimetres of carbonic acid. 


Dr. Magni, Professor of Ophthalmology in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, has gone to Lima, Peru, to operate 
on amerchant for cataract. His fee is to be 100,000 
francs (about 20,000 dollars in gold), besides the expenses 
of himself and assistant. 


DETECTION OF BLOOD STAINS, 


Dr. RicHARpson, in the American Journal of Medical 
Science, speaking of this subject, says: 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Linderman, Director, and 
Mr. J. R. Eckfelt, Chief Assayer of the United States 
Mint, I was enabled to estimate the delicacy of the mi- 
croscopic test for blood, as follows: Upon a square of 
waxed paper determined by Mr. Eckfelt, on the accurate 
balance used for the National Assays, to weigh exactly 

| 48 milligrammes, I made twenty dots of fresh blood from 
my finger, which, when dry, added .4 of a milligramme to 
the original weight, and consequently were each on an 
average equivalent to about .02 of a milligramme, or 1- 
3200 of a troy grain nearly. The fourth part of one of 
these spots, weighing of course in round numbers 1-12000 
of a grain, was detached with the point of a cataract 
needle, and when moistened under the 1-25 showed many 
hundred well-defined red blood corpuscles; ten cireular 
ones among them, measured with the micrometer, aver- 
aged 1-3494 of an inch in diameter, and could, therefore, 
by this criterion of superior size alone, be diagnosticated 
from the corpuscles of an ox, sheep, or pig, with the 
same feeling of certainty with which any surgeon could 
testify that a perforation of the skull only half an inch 
across could not possibly have been made by any bullet 
measuring an inch in diameter, 


—————s oe ___ 


Tue Race.— The Harvard and Oxford boat race is 
the subject of an editorial in the London Lancet. That 
journal states that if the diet-scale of the Harvard crew 
had been really such as was reported, the physical pow- 
ers and the health of the Americans would have been 
seriously affected. On inquiry it appears that the Har- 
vard men, while training, were allowed plenty of meat, 
with milk, rice, vegetables, and fruit, and that their die- 
tary differed from that of their opponents in the matter 
of beer. The Americans used no beer, wine, or spirits. 
The Lancet says that it cannot express an opinion on 
the influence of the rowing or steering of the two boats, 
or on the effect of the want of experience in the Harvard 
men of the currents of the Thames, but that the differ- 
ence in diet had clearly no effect on the result, and con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘The crews were well matched, the 
race was most severely contested, and it is evident that 
the Oxonians had to put forth their full powers to make 
the victory theirs.” 


ae 


MepicaL Epucation. — The following authentic copy 
of an official document has been sent to the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, from one of the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. We recommend it as a model form: 


Post Mortem. — day of July, 1869. 

Alexander Montgomery, deceased; found upper portion 
of Oss Frontalis lacerated and entirely Anti-Anasti- 
mose, also the Ossa Parietals, for half way back toward 
the Oss Occipital Anti-Anastimose, the entire wound 
being immediately along the coronal ‘suture; from inter- 
nal examination found buried deep in the Cérebrum two 
pieces of Stone which I removed therefrom. 


M. D. 
? 
The whole of the above I certify to being true and 


correct, 
2 ee 


Pastre.—The following is a recipe for making common 
paste which will keep for a long time without fermenta- 
tion: 

Dissolve an ounce of alum in a quart of water warmed; 
when cold add as much flour as will give it the consist- 
ence of cream; then strew into it as mucl powdered 
rosin as will lie on a shilling, and two or three cloves, 
ground, It will keep for a year, and when dry may be 
softened with water, 


Se 

Various stories of fatal cases of poisoning by wearing 
stockings and other articles dyed with coralline red, have 
appeared in foreign papers, and have been reprinted 
here. M. Guyot, in the Comptes Rendus of Aug. 6, 1869, 
gives the results of an exhaustive series of experiments, 
which prove that coralline is not a poison, whether taken 
internally even in large doses, or infused directly into 
the blood. 
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MEDICAL PORTRAITS. 


The subscriber offers for sale photographs of the following 
celebrated foreign professors and authors in medicine and the 


allied sciences. 


These photographs have been copied with 


much care from originals collected at a large expense, and can 


be relied upon as correct likenesses. 


GERMANY. 
1. Virchow. 12, Niemeyer, 
2. Frerichs. 13. Kolliker. 
$. Von Graefe. 14, Scanzoni. 
4. Langenbeck. 15. Weber. 
5. *Greisinger. 16. Purkinje. 
6. Hoffman. 17. W. Vrolik. 
7. Bock. 18. Pettenkoffer, 
8. Bunsen. 19. Liebig. 
9. Friedreich. 20. Rokitansky. 
10. Chelius. 21. Hebra, 
11. Helmholtz. 22. Skoda. 
FRANCE. 
$4. Milne-Edwards. 48. Fauvel. 
35. Robin. 49. *Grisolle. 
36. Maisonneuve. 50. Civiale. 
37. Tardieu. 51. Wurtz, 
38. Liebreich, 52. Cazenave, 
39. Ricord. 53. Depaul. 
40. Claude Bernard. 54. Henry Roger. 
41. Longet. 55. Barth, 
42, Nelaton. 56. Pajot. 
43. *Trousseau. 57. Guerin. 
44. *Velpeau. 58. Bouillaud. 
45. Duchenne de 5”. *Malgaigne. 
Boulogne. 60. Becquerel. 
46. Baron Larrey. 61. Beruud. 
47. Gueneau de 62. Desmarres, 
Mussy. 63. Sappey. 


23. Aret. 

24. Jaeger. 

25. *Turck. 

26. Braun. 

27. Heller. 

28. Hyrtl. 

29. Billroth. 

30. Sigmund, 

31. Wedl. 

32. Oppolzer. 

33. Brucke, 

64, Piorry. 

65. Phillips, 

66. Louis. 

67. *Rayer. 

68, *Jobert de Lam- 
balle. 

69. Follin. 

70. Sichel. 

Tl. Chassaignac. 

72. Dubois (Paul). 

73. Cruveilhier. 

74. *Gendrin. 

75. Hardy. 

76. Behier. 

77. Richet. 

78 Auzoux 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


79. Sir Charles Ly- 86. Geo. Critchett. 94. Lyca Piayfair. 
ell. 87. * Toynbee. 95, *James Miller. 
80. Huxley. 88. Clay. 96. Churchill 
81, Forbes Winslow. 89. John Brown. (Fleetwood). 
82. Sir Wm. Fergus- 90. Sir James Y, 97. Stokes. 
son. Simpson. 98. Corrigan, Sir 
83, *Todd. 91. James Syme, Dominie, J. 
84, Thomas King 92. James Matthews 99. Wilde. 
Chambers. Duncan. 100, McKenzie. 
85. F.C. skey. 93. Christison. 
* Deceased. 


Price, $15.50 per set of one hundred; $2.00 per dozen; 20 cents 


each for less than one dozen, 
Address 


Sent post-paid by mail. 
GEURGE S. CHASE, 


150 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
Office and Manufactory, 81 Green St., Boston, Mass, 
PALMER'S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEG, 


AND 


LINCOLN’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL ARM. 


Also, Substitutes and Appliances for Shortened, Defective and 
Deformed Limbs and everything sought for ina first-class estab- 


lishment of this kind, constructed and applied by the most 


skilful operators, and fully WARRANTED, 


The great reputation of these Artiticial Limbs, and the well 
known character of this establishment, fur the skill of its opera- 


tors, and for the completeness and perfection of its work, gained 


by almost a quarter of a century of successful practice, will in- 
eure the best results of human ingenuity and skill to such as 


may apply here for relief. 


Especially commissioned by the Surgeon-General U. 8. Army 


to supply as above to all Officers and Soldiers disabled during 


the late War. 


For further information address, 


MARVIN LINCOLN, 
81 Green St., Boston, Mass. 


PURE COD-LIVER OIL 


WITH 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


COMBINED. 


This combination, now so extensively known and understood, 


is fast bedoming a favorite with physicians in the treatment of 


incipient phthisis. It combines with pure Cod-Liver Oil the 
herve nutrient principle afforded by phosphorus in saline com- 


dination. 
patients. 


It is pleasant to the taste, and does not disagree with 


Sold by Druggists throughout the United States, 


J. R. NICHOLS & co., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


Prepared by 


BOSTON, 


a an eS ee ee ate 


The Celebrated Patent Craig Microscope 


_ Is an optical wonder; defies competition; magnifies 10,000 
times; combines instruction with amusement; reveals the un- 
seen wonders of creation; simplest, cheapest as well as best; 
a beautiful gift; should be in every family and school; recom- 
mended by thousands of Physicians, Teachers, Scientific men, 


&c., for the last six 
liberal. 
paid for $2.75, by the sole proprictor, 


years. 


See circulars, 


e Wholesale terms 
For sale by Booksellers, Druggists, &c,, or sent post- 


GEORGE MEAD, 
P. O, Box 1,035, Chicago. Illinois. 


He? SALE. One large Rubber Bag, 
ity, suitable for containing nitrous 


about 100 gallons capac- 
oxide gas. 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & 


Inquire of 
Co., 


150 Congress St., Boston, 


DEPOT IN NEW YORK, 71 WILLIAM STREET, . 


Manufacturers of Standard and Special Chemicals, 


CHARLES E. BILLINGS. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS. 
ALBION R. CLAPP. 


PRICE-CURRENT. 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 


No. 150 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


[LABoRATORY ESTABLISHED 1857.] 


NOV. 1, 1869. 


For the convenience of small dealers, we present below prices of our chemical products, in small quan- 


tities, such as are often wanted. 


Prices Of VIALS AND BOTTLES.—g.8s.v.,means glass-stoppered vial, the price of which is 10 cents, more or less; ¢.v., 
corked vial, 6 cents, more or less; c.b., corked bottle, 12 cents, more or less; g.s.b., glass-stoppered bottle, 18 cents, more or 
less. The cost of the bottles and vials as given is to be added to the price of the articles in all cases, 


For prices tn packages, or inlarge 


quantities, see our regulur monthly Price-List, 


goods, remember to include price of package as per list below. 


Acid, Acetic ... . 5lb. bot. 25 1b. $0.30) Gold, Chloride, and Sodium, 
“ 3 


“  giacial, . . . £.8.v.7 OZ. 

“& ~ Benzoic . . « . « (ib.5.25).0z. 
‘«  Carbolic, Crystals, C.P. v.80z. 
as a “ C.P. bot. 20 1b. 
ae Ms Sol. extra c.b.8 lb. 
s " Com., Can inel., gal. 
« Chromic, 1 02. vials, g.8.b.7 02. 
MUD OMG ere! cokel +! 6) ess LaylOe 
& . Gallic \ austen aunts (ewertiet ABs 
u sf a ele 0. © tgm C.Va0 OSs 
« —Hydrosulphurie . .c¢.b.11 1b. 
«« ~Typophosphorus . . ¢.v.4 0z. 
«Lactic, dilut. . . .g.8.v.80z. 
ae concent. . . g.8.v.8 Oz. 
“Nitrate Mereury . g.s.v.10 oz. 

«  Phenic, Crystals . . .v.8 oz. 
«« Phosphoric, 50 p.c. ¢.s.b. 9 lb, 
ne “ 25 p.c. anhyd.c.b.9 Ib. 
sc. Prussie); . U. 8. PP. gistv:t0zs 

“  Pyrogallic + . €.V.5 02. 
“  Sulphurous, solu. .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Acid, Valerianic, ... .g.8.v.7 0Z. 
Ammonia, Spirits, . . 5 1b. ¢.b.25 1b. 
us ae Aromatic, 5 lb. 25 Ib. 


es Borate, . 2... 6.Vi OZ. 
We Hydrosulphide (Hydro- 

sulphuret) g.s.b.20 lb. 
Us Hypophos.. . .c.b.121b. 
ef * c.8.v.4 02. 
ae Tron Alum. . .c.v.4 02, 


Ammonia, Nit. pure, C, P. bulk, lb. 
“e 


Valerianate, crys. g.8.v. 7 Oz. 
Ammonium, Bromide,. . .¢.b.8 Ib. 
bh . v.4 02. 

sf Todide,. . « . . V.d OZ. 


Amyl, Acetate of Oxide, . g.s.b 20 Ib. 
Antimony, Sol. Chloride, e.s.b.11 Ib. 
Arsenic, Donovan’s Sol. ¢.s.b.10 Ib. 
aa Fowler’s Sot. . ¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 
 Todide . 1 0z. vials, g.s.v 7 oz. 
Atropia, in § 0z. vials, . . 3 0z. ea. 
** Solution, Fleming’s, 4 oz. v. 
Bisrnuth, Citrate (Salr), . ¢.s.v.40z, 
“¢  Elix. Cal. & Irom (doz. $10) Ib. 
s¢ Liquid (Ammon.), ¢.s.b.11 Ib. 
sé .Tannate,. . s «.«¢:8:v.4 oz. 
Black Drop,.. . -¢ b.10 Ib. 
Caffeine, § oz. vials, . . «$02. each 
Calcium, Chloride, sol., ¢.s.b. 10 1b. 
Cantharidal 
“ 


Vesicnnt,.~ 2/5 3 26 OF 
a Collodion, .... .0z. 
Cerium, Oxalate, 1 oz. vials, c.v.40z. 
Chlorine Water. ... . .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Chloroform, C. P.. . . . g.8.b.13 Ih. 
Cinchona, Sulph., in oz. vials. v.5 oz. 
Codeine, } oz. vials. .....}0z. 
Cod-Liver Oil ......s-«. «doz 
Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda combined, doz. 
Collodion; Sarg. #2 Be ss. 6 . dbz. 
& cs ots. «(0,10 1b; 
Creosote. . . « « « « + © g.8.b.14 lb. 
Dover’s Powder ..... ~¢.b.9 Ib, 
Egg Preservative (Judd’s) . . . doz. 
Elixtr Calisaya. . 5 . « «+ « «doz. 
Elixir Cinch. Iron & Strych. . . . Ib. 
«« Phosph. Iron & Quin... . Ib. 
*  Pyrophosp. “ & Soda,. . «Ib. 
«Rhubarb & Magvesin. . . . Ib. 
Ether, Acetic . 2...» .¢.b.10 Ib. 
‘« Butyric, conct. . . .c.b.10 1b. 
Sey Chiorich. <vilos. « 6 e.bil0.1b; 
“ « _conct. C. P. . ¢.b.10 Ib. 
‘*  §$pirits Nitros.C. P. . ¢.b.10 Ib. 
Ether, Spirits Nitros, FFFF,c b.101b. 
Ether, Sulphuric, fort , ext., c.b.10 Ib. 
Extract Cannabis Indica. true, 7 oz. 
us Nux Vomica,. . in jars, 7 oz, 
Extract of Flesh... . 2... 8 Om 
Ferrated Tincture Bark. . .b.12]h. 
Fusel Oil, purified. . . . .¢.b.11 Ib. 
Glycerine, chem. pure, extra, includ- 
ing white bottle and carton. Ib. 
Glycerine, condensed . . g.s.b.15 Ib. 
sf ct + «¢.8.b.10 Ib. 
Glycerole Hypophosphites, c.8.b.9 lb, 
Glonoine, Tincture ...... .02, 
Gold, Chloride, 15 grain bots. 24 doz. 


Rubefacient,. . . . oz .45] 


bot. 24 doz. 


. 


42 “ec “ce “ce gr. 


L 


Morphia,Pure (Alkaloid), {ths, 8 y. 
$4.25 Pp ’ ( )y B 


_ 


NICHOLS & HOADLEY, Agents, 


TERMS, NET CASH. 
Bank Draft or P. O. Money- 
Order to accompany the order. 


\ 


In remitting cash for 


& box, 0z. $10.00 


REE ores: 


4 0zv. 30 0z. 11.00 US Bi-Meconate Sol. bo. 10c. Ib. 4.50 — 

-20| Granville’s Lotion, . . .. c¢.b.10lb, .50|/Narceine. . . . .10-grain vials, ea. 3.75 
1,80) Hoff. Anodyne,...... ¢.b.101b.  .50/Oil of Cubebs, C. P.. ..c.b 10)b. 4.15 — 

.67| Hoffman’s Anodyne, oflicinal U.8.P. Paper, Litmus. ... .sheets, doz. .857 
3.00 c.b.15 1b. 2.85) « Durmserie! sre ces u: 85-7 

.58| Typophosphite of Iron, in 1 oz. vials Pepsine,' pure). 5 6 2 ss. «OZ. 66M 
1.33 c.v.4oz.  .56 os Vine. .in wine bots. doz. 33.00 _ 

ss Lime, “ ¢.v.40z. .26/Piperine. . 00.0.5... -c.v.40z. 156 

35 ES Manganese, “c.v.40z. _.86/Platinum, Chloride. . . g.s.v.10 oz. 1.40 
1.00 ae Potassa, “e.v.40z;  .26)Potassa, Acetate... ..c.b151b. 85 

29 LY Soda, SC. 0. 450B.1 Bed as Carbolate. . . .g.8.v.10 0z. 505 © 

-27/Infusum Opii Deod.. . .c.s.b.151b. 4.50} “ Chlorate, CO. P.. . ¢.b.20 Ib. 1.10 — 

02 “ hs perdoz. 4.00) ‘ Liquor Soi. ene Cb lb. 19 

-25|lodide of Lime .......v¥.70Z 458) * Permanganate,crys.c.v.40z. 41” 

-20|Lodide of Sodium .....¢.v.3 0z. 52) &€ “ solution,....-lb. 70 
1.41|[odide of Sulphur .... g.s.v.70z. 53) ot “demi. 55 gal. 4.00 

.71\[odine, resublimed .....b.20]b. 7.80} ‘ Sulphuret, ....c.b11llb. 89 

.13|Iodine, Carbolate . .sol.c.s.b.11 1b. 1.24] Yellow Chromate.c¢.b.15 1b. 85 
1.10|\lodoform. . . . . .40z. plain vials 5.75|Potassium, Bromide, ...ec.b.4oz. 13 

-39|\Iron Ammoniated Citrate, very su- ce es ee « -¢.D.8Ib. 1.93 
1.33 perior, w.b.15 1b. 1.50 s Chloride ... ¢.b.20 Ib. 1.10 

ROUS  s c.v.40z. .16 a Todide .....cb91b. 5.66 

-55|Iron Citrate, readily sol. w.b.15 lb, 1.50/Propylamin,1 0z. and } oz. vials,oz. 2.0 — 

56)“ ae - v.4o0z. .16|/Proteine. .... . .402.vials,oz. 2.75 

Iron Citrate and Quinine, w.b. 15 Ib. 11.10;)Quinine, Cincho.........0z. 2.383 

BOUL arc re ‘6 | ays CVA OZsew (eT: (Discount 15 per cent.) 
3.63)Tron Citrate & Strychnia, c¢.v.4 oz. id|Santonine . 2... 2s 2 J ¢.v.4 OZ. eee J 

26] ‘* Citrate Quinine and Strychine, Soda, Bi-Sulphite Liquor. .¢.b.9 1b. 68 

.20 v.40z. 81/Soda, Chloride, Liquid... . gall. .15 

Aso vege of and Manganese, v. 4 oz. 66)“ <3 foe se. be aT pt. ae 
1.23! ‘* ByHydrogen....c.b.11]b. 2.64] Silicate, (soluble glass). . 1b. 5 
2.67, ‘ Hydrated Sesquiox. e.b. 10 1b. 80} ¢* uf Solution. . . . pint 

.20| ‘* Hydrocyanate,. . ..c.v.40z. .83|Silver, Bromide. ....¢. v.40z. 2.76 

70] ‘* Todide, 1 oz. vials, g.s.v. 7 oz. 53] “6 Chloride,. ....¢. v. 402. 1.63 
6.80) ‘ Muriate, Tinct. . . ¢.8.b.10 1b. 50}  &¢ Cyanide... ... c.v. 402. 2.66 

soothe Nitrate... . . »« sltodelbs rt Ba Jodide ......¢. v. 402. 2.66 

40) ** Perchloride, dry, g.s.v. 7 0z. Arp ot Oxide@.\.  % 4. .¢.'v. 40z. 2iRm 

.25) “ Perchloride, sol. ¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 42)Spirits Lavender, Comp. e.b.10 Ib. 

.73) “  Perchloride, sol. 36° B.c.s.10 Ib, 65} ‘ Chloroform,U.S.P.c.b.10Ih, 

3.76] +f Pernitraté’.). . . .c.b. 10 Ib. AG Rosemary. ...¢c.b.10 lb. . 

-50} ** Persulphate, Mon’s Styp., sol. Strychnine, Sol. Fleming's, 402. v. 

66 ¢.s.b. 10 Ib. 65 i: Valerianate, g.s.v.80z. 5 

90} 66 st se. 481 oz. via. doz. 2100 af ie Elixir. doz. 5. 
age ‘* Mon’s pow. loz. vis. doz. 2.25/Styptie Colloid . .1loz.g.s.v.doz. 5. 
1.46} ‘¢ toa tt s&s e.b. 16 1b. 1.64/Sugar of Milk, C. P.. ...c.b.121b. 
6.70} ‘* Phosphate ... . .c.b..12 Jb. .15\Syrup of Citrate Iron. .c. b.151b. 
1.37] ‘* Carb. Proto., pure precip., fe Hypophos. Comp. . . doz. 10.00 

90 e.b. 14 lb. Al (Lime, Soda, Potassa, Iron.) 

Carb. Proto. (Vallet’s mass.) & Hypophosp. of Lime and 

50 pots 10 Ib. 50 Soda, (Churchill’s) doz. 10.00 

42h se Ci ‘ Saccharine, c.b 14 Ib. 76 ¥ Tlypophosphite Mang. .Jb. 1.20 
1.36} ‘* Pyrophosphate,in scales.40z. *.16 + Hypophosphite of Iron, . Tb. 9057 

64} 6 ge w.b.15)b. 1.50 ve Hypophos.of Lron &Quin.Ib, 1.20 
Tsialegtt a Elixir . .doz. 10.00 RS Hypophosphite of Iron : 

55) 8 fe ‘* and Bark, 10.00 and Mang. 1b. 1.20 
2.50) “ “ and Mang.14 1b. 2.00 ‘«  Todide of Iron and Man- 

9.00] ‘* Sulphuret..... .c.b.8]b. 42 ganese, |b. 1.20) 
“Syrup Tod... .. g.8.b.14 Ib. .75|Syrup of Iodide Manganese. . . Ib. 1.20 

9.00) ‘ oe Es c.b. 10 1b, 75 3g on Lime orte<; 3's) SA 

3.00} ‘ Tart.ct Potas., plates,w.b.15lb.  1.50/Syrup of Lime. .....¢.b.11Jb. 11 

1.90] | ¢ sf ct SC. 4026 16 * Phosphates ..... . Ib. 

1.21; ‘* Elixir Bark and Solution Pro- a Phosphate Iron, Quinine 

3.41 toxide, (per doz, 10.00) per bot. 1.00 and §Strychnine, (small 

9.00} “ Protoxide, Solu. ‘ fs 1.00}, bots. "60) ete, 'ei et ere ee 

0.00)Lactucarium, C.P. .......0zZ. 1.10 s! Protox. Iron with lodide of 

.90| Lead, Acetate, chem. pure, ¢.b.111b. 1.14 Dinter. 3. ot see 

.90 Lead, lodide, 1 oz. vials, c.v. 3 oz. 57 a Protox. lron with Iodide 

.90| Sub. Acetate Sol. c.b. 10 Ib. 34 of Potassa, Ib. 

1.00 Liebig’s Nutritive Food. ...doz. 2.50 “f Protox. of Iron with Qui- 

.90 Lime, Carbolate, boxes 10 Ibs.eca. 1.50 nine, lb. 1.06 
4.40| & os boxes 25 lbs. ea, 2.50 AC Protox. of Iron with Rhei ‘ 
1,00) © “in bulk, by cask or ton, and Col. lb. 

Lore My C. P. for sick-room, 04 Pyrophos. of Iron, 1 1b. bots. 
1.15! 20z.v. doz. 2.25 lb, 

50 Lime, Horsford’s Sulphite, «Super Phosp. of Tron, 
1.15 in cartons, doz. 2.00 1 Ib. bots. Ib. 
1.68 Magnesia, Cal... ..... ..d0z, 4.00)/Tin, Solution, Muriate, c.s.b. 10 Ib. 

58, ae Sulphite .... bot.11]b. 1,14] «& “Ox. Muriate, e.s.b. 10 Ib 
1.10 “ Soluble Citrate w.g.b.20 Ib. 1.80) Valerianate Ammonia Elix.¢.b.15. 1b. -1. 

83 “ “6 ** (small bottle) “ small bots. per doz. 3. 
1.39 per doz. 3.00 ph and Quin. 40z. v. doz. 6. 

Manganese, Black Oxide, purified, Zinc, Chloride, dry,. . .¢8.b7 oz. 
1.25 c.v.4 oz, sol) * Sol. n edic. bot. 14 Ib. 

.70 Mercury, Bin Iodide... .e.v.30z, 47)“ Tannate. . 0. .C.8.v.4) Of, am 

70 id Proto-lodide . ~? C.V.30Z. 47} & Valerianate . . .}0z. viala 1.2 
at Meri pees ather’ Vaeag red va ® Also, an assortment of Oflicinal Standard — 
850  ‘ Muriate, |the,8v.&box,oz. 9.00|Fluid Extracts. 

{ «¢  Valerianate, ‘* 8 v. & box, oz. 14.00 


| 
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PORTLAND SCHOOL 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will commence 


OCTOBER 6, 1869, 


and continue sixteen wecks. The first twelve weeks will be 
deyvted to Daily Recitations and Clinical Instruction — 
the last tour to Dissection and Lectures. 


: Tuition, payable in advance, Thirty-five Dollars, 


: Material for dissection EXTRA, at as reasonable a rate as can be 
obtained by the teacher of that depertment, 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


Wo. C. Rozrnson, M D., Obstetrics and Materia Medica, 

Israget T. DANA, M.D., Theory and Practice. 

Tuomas A. Foster, M.D., Physiology and Histology. 

Samuec H, TEwKsBurY, M.D., Surgical Diseases of Women. 

Sreruen I. WepKs, M.D., Anatomy. 

Wa. WARREN GREgn, M.D., Principles and Practice of 
Surgery. © 


This School, designed for the thorough instruction of medical 
students, has been nearly fourteen years in successful operation 
in the beautiful ‘Forest City” of Maine, and students from all 
parts of the country can testify to its superior advantages. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to either of 
she instructors. 


CINCHO-QUININE. 


Cincho-quiniue results from a series of experiments upon the 
tinchona barks, undertaken in our laboratory with the view of 
arerenting the medicinal alkaloidal principles in an equally 
ofiicient but pleasanter and cheaper form than sulphate of qui- 
line. This desirable end has been accomplished. It is manufac- 
ured from a mixture of the finest varieties of the Loxa and 
Jalisaya, or the pale and yellow Peruvian barks, and no sub- 
jtance or ingredient but what exists naturally in these barks 
‘ters into its composition, ‘The crystallizable, alkaloidal prin- 
‘iples of these barks, upon which their therapeutic influence 
lepends, disassociated trom mineral acids, constitute cincho- 
quinine. 
It presents the tonic and febrifuge properties of bark in their 
nost pleasant, direct and natural form, and is adapted to replace 
sulphate of quinine, and is preferable to that salt from the fol- 
owing considerations : 

| Ast. Ic exerts the full therapeutic influence of sulphate of qui- 
zine, in the same doses, without oppressing the stomach or ecre- 
ating nausea. It does not produce cerebral distress, as sulphate 
jof quinine is apt to do; and, in the large number of cases in 
‘which ithas been tried, it has been found to produce much less 
onstitutional disturbance, 
| 2d. It has the great advantage of being nearly tasteless. The 
\ttter is very slight, and not unpleasant to the most sensitive, 
elicate woman or child, 
3d. It is less costly than sulphate of quinine. Like the sul- 
hate of quinine, the price will fluctuate with the rise and fall 
€ barks, but we shall supply it at all times at less than the low- 
‘st market price of that salt. 
Cincho-quinine we present in the form of snow-white crystal- 
yhe flakes, easily reduced to powder by rubbing, and perfectly 
dluble in weak acidulated water. It is placed in vials holding 
such one ounce, of the same size and form of those holding sul- 
hate of quinine. No directions for its employment are needed, 
jit may be used in the same quantities and forms and for 
ie same affections as sulphate of quinine, so fully understood 
¥ every physician. 
Any physician in the United States, by enclosing four three- 
nt stamps to our address, will reecive by return post a speci- 

en of cincho-quinine suflicient for satisfactory trial. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1853. 


Ay) TOA Foe! L 


JOMGOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 48 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Publisher of copes dome Books, and Importer of Homeo- 
‘hic Medicines and rugs, Sugar of Milk, ete. Sole Agent 
© the sale of the preparations of O. Schneider's Homeopathic 
harmacy at Dresden, Saxony. Catalogue and Price-current 
nt gratis on application. 

i 

aa 


| 

HOR SALE. A Homeopathic town and country practice, 
well-established, and transferable; of from $2.00U to $5,000 

Year; 12,000 inhabitants; one hour from N. Y.; house, furni- 

ire, horse, &c, Address H. F. K., P.O. Box 2750, New York. 


Mezzo-tinto Photography. 


/ARTISTS and Scientists are respectfully invited to send for 
specimen of a true Photographic Mezzo-tinto, as produced by 
| Patent process of the subscriber. 

C MEINERTH, 


Please address 
Newburyport, Mass, 


Sulphate of Morphia. 


\ 
We are pre t i 
its Borer peered tosupply Sulphate of Morphia of our brand 


rm, put up in § oz. vials, 8 in a box, in any quan- 
y that may be desired. Also all the other alkaloidal and acid 
ok frien. 
ulphate of Morphia, 
Muriate of Pp 
imeconate of “« 
Pure Alkaloid. 


Acetate of Morphia. 
Valerianate of * 
Codeia. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING CHuEMISTS, 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passex, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
. salely valve i, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or screw 
% in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 

as the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 

shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 

}_. Whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 

WW at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

i The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 
It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 
It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient, 

I_ Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from place e pee inoue removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 

‘ . acked and repacked without loss of time, 

gy ee ee ee ieisat 1, Will render the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


i 
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f 
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By; 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect, 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 


HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 

with two Glass Tubes ...22eeeceececee $4.00 
SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 

for Inhalation, each. «2. sececceccsecece 2.00 
RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 

PACKED) 2/0 6 © 6 sisv enone peuen wie ¢ 0.0 «0 hehe 1,00 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. . «+ 6 + ee « « © « $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) 

The most desirable Hand Apparatus. 

Rubber warranted of very best quality, Valves of hard rub- 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in 
all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation, 
PRICE, $4.50. 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 


[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


‘INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,”’ 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. THupicHumM, M.R.O.P., on 


“A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


Euie tot The tated d for producing Local Anesthesia b 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, an Z 
Atomization with Ether, by thastasthod of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry vf 
BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


ae 4 A 4 ; i jence, and durability 

All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care witha view to its complete efficiency, conven ‘ Ps 
and ever vou is raromieee The Steam Apparatus (lig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘ Supply Table” a the spudard nay the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics Tea neaeey on tomizing a ‘Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Surgeon an ysician : 


“1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


Seat : 8 Ww See Cale 
“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. 

The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently Souitloee poste 

in design and workmanship. @@Phe exhibitors are regarded as aes especially deserving of the highest token of merit for haying 

produced nothing except of their own Binge pte Gold Medal. GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 
The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BIGELOW: ‘I have very far foo aap: wg tae ie with Rhigo- 

than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your othe atus, 

aes Dr. J. MASON Wane says: ‘ ose epparkuad td Atomization of Liquids seems to have been pareradly made, and I —_ 

it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the ‘Throat and Lungs, The apparatus for Local Anwsthesia whic 

you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” ; 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating $7.00 to $8.00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 


ae 6.00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . ‘ P A ‘ f 1.00 to 1.50 night or day ‘ ; é . * - $6, 
Dpiahulmbacopes: Liebreich’s , . . + 6,50 to 7.50 French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . « 
Holt’s Dilator . ° : . . . ° : 18 00 e . ° . . 00: 
Baynes’ “  setofthree, withInflator . ; 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid = - aK accel 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. 4 5 e e 4.00 Laryngoscopes, complete | z Pr Fy . pate 
Williams’ Modification of do., perset. . . ve ped Dr. Oliver 3 Laryngoscopic rt ace ye Re \< 
Large Ear Mirrors. . .« « «6 «© 50 to 5. | 
Hypodernic Syringes. . ° ° ° + 3.50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . acai 5.00: 
Miuller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, w - 
Ke ? 7 “ (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic Attachment, an 

aid . . €,0 %e . . . ° . 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case. . ar 

Esthiometers . » 38.50to 5.00] The Storer Speculum. . . + « « 


Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments ° 1.50 to 3.50 


i Medicine Trunks and! 
Ay es, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, n 

Pocket eaaicine Cues: Otoscopes, Riukasapen, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever fence pyaar e opie 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, Frenc oO: 
i d Bougies and Catheters. 5 ; 
tippe Skeletons: Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported oe ta dag pate} 
application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. AppanaNds “d cates ther, 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order, Instruments made to order, sharp ee . 
and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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TOLLES, Supt. 


BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS—R. B. 


\ 


Hh 


CAL 


STUDENT'S 
MICROSCOPE. 
WORES.- 


MADE BY THE 


BOSTON OPTI 


TAT TI 
| iil 


U 


Offer their Students’ MICROSCOPES, 15-in. high, on Trunnions, with one eye-piece, one 1-in. objective, one 44-in. objective, 
in Black Walnut Case, for $50— on receipt of $51 it will be sent, safely packed, to any part of the United States. 
Also, STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES for $62, $70. $90 and $102. 
‘he Company are now making Dr. Cutter’s Clinical Microscope, in two styles, with improvements, by which it is 
Price, with one eye-piece and }4-in. 
making an im- 


the most compact and convenient instrument to be found for the Physician and ‘Tl'raveller. 
objective, $25 and $30. Gentlemen who have both the above instruments require but one set of the optical parts — 


portant saving in the cost. 
They also make, to order, Tolles’ first-class Objectives, either “dry” or “immersion,” and Tolles’ Improved Telescopes. 


These instruments have a world-wide reputation as being second to no others. 
‘All orders and correspondence must be addressed to 


3t. 


CHARLES STODDER, 75 Kilby St., Boston, Sole Agent for the Co. 


DR. GARRATT’S THE NEW YORK MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


CONSTANT EDITED BY E. 8. DUNSTER, M.D. 


Electric Disk. 


_A neat self-acting alloy electrique, to be worn on the body or 

limb, asif a plaster. These simple disks are for general use. 
Any one can apply this disk, and the most delicate can wear it 
with comfort and relief. The electricity produced is primary 
and chemical; hence is felt only as a pleasant, lively warmth, 
brings out the sluggish bumors, and is perfectly safe in all cases 
and conditions. ‘hey are clean, durable, and the least 
expense or trouble of all reliable electro-medical appliances for 
localized electricity. 

These electric disks are a great improvement, for the best of 
medical electricity is provided without the expense of battery or 
operator. Constant in action while next the skin, the disk is 
worn days only, or nights only, and so becomes a successful aid 
for many a lame or weak back, stomach, side, or limb; for cold 
rheumatism, nervous cough, or dyspepsia, atony of any organ, 
pain or palsy. Retail price, $3.50. 

The diligent electricity from this new magnesium-zine alloy 
is nuw well attested and employed by leading physicians and 
surgeons. Weare permitted to refer to the eminent Professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics at Harvard College; to Pro- 
fessors Storer and Green; Dr. C. T. Jackson, State Assayer to 
Massachusetts ; Drs. Codman & Shurtleff; Leach & Green; Met- 
ealf, Restieaux, Brown, Joseph Burnett; and a large number of 
general practitioners, and other leading medical men. 

P.8.— Dealers will find these Disks a superior article, com- 
pact, no way liabie to break or injury, no losses, and pay well ; 
a convenient, popular remedy. or sale by ali first-class Drug- 
gists j in quantities (in half-dozen, dozen, and gross boxes), by 
Geo. L. Rogers, General Agent, 146 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Orders filled with despatch. 


Earth Closets, 


Commodes and Privy Fixtures. 
PREPARED 
Dry Earth for Dressing 
WOUNDS & SORES. 
Send for a Circular to 


The Earth Closet Company, 
HARTFOBD, Conn. 


EPHRAIM CUTTER, M. D., 
No. 123 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Office Hours, from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


Terms, $4.00 Per Annum. Specimen Numbers sent by mail, on 
receipt of 25 Cents. 


RG Since its Enlargement, the New York MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL contains more Reading Matter than any monthly Medical 
Journal published in this country. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
EDITED BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 


Terms, $5.00 Per Annum, Specimen numbers, by mail, $1.00. 

Any person sending us NEW subscriptions for either the 
Medical or Psychological Journal, may retain 25 per cent of the 
money for each subscription. 


New York Medical Journal and Appleton’s New Weekly 
Journal, - . ° 
Psychological Journal and 

Journal, . * . . 8.00 
New York Medical Journal and Psychological Journal, 8.00 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


90, 92, and 94 Grand St., New York. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Trustecs of Bradford Academy would announce that the 
Winter Term of the sixty-seventh year of this institution will 
commence on the first day of December next, in the new build- 
ing. This building was erectedglast year, and finished the 
present season. The rooms for pupils are unrivalled. In 
the construction of this house every attention has been given to 
the health, comfort and happiness of those who are to occupy 
it. It will be newly furnished, and particular regard will be 
had to the health and development*of the pupils. 

Miss Johnson, who has been at the bead of this Academy for 
twelve years, is assisted in every department by able teachers 
and the most eminent professors in history and the natural 
sciences. The course of study bas been revised with great care, 
and it is believed is not excelled by that of any Female College 
in the country. 

Board, including washing, 
be $100 for the term. 

Application may be made to Miss A. H. Jounson, Principal, 


Bradford, Mass. 
JOUN D. KINGSBURY, SECRETARY. 
BRADFORD, MASS., Sept. 15, 1869. 


P.W. BEDFORD, 
PHARMACEUTIST, 


769 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., and Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


A full Assortment of reliable Drugs, Chemicals, Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations and New Remedies, always on hand. 


Physicians can DEPEND upon the FAITHFUL compounding of 
their prescriptions by the proprictor, or competent assistants, 
who are in attendance at all hours. 

Physicians residing at a distance can have their orders 
PRONE FILLED and FORWARDED by Mail or Express. 

ug.ly 


. . . $7.00 


Appleton’s New Weekly 


fuel and lights, with tuition, will 


Ww manufacture ENAMELLED EVAPORATING 

DISHES of different styles, Tinned, Turned and Plain ; 
CORK-SQUEEZERS ; ENAMELLED CAULDRONS, 12 to 120 
gals.; with a varicty of other articles suitable for chemists’ use. 
For sale by 


SAVERY'& COMPANY, 
Corner South Front and Reed Sts., and 614 and 616 Market St., 


PLATINUM : 


Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, ete , for all 
Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes. 
Platinum Serap and Ore purchased. 
H. M. RAYNOR, 
Office, No. 57 Bond Street, New York. 


ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. Lrncoun & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JOURNAT. OF CHEMISTRY. 


A New Medical Jou rnal, 


DEVOTED TO THE SPECIALTY, 


‘DISEASES OF WOMEN.” 


Journal of the Gynazcological Society of Boston, 
UNDER THE EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT OF 

Winslow Lewis, M.D., Horatio R. Storer, M.D., Geo. H. Bixby, M. 

PUBLISHED MonTnty. Terms, $3.00 a year in advan 


Single number, 85 cents. Address 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
18 Tremont St., Boston. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 


The undersigned, having opened an office in connection wi 
this paper, offers his services as AGENT for the purchase of 


Medical and Scientific Books, 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, &c. 


Applications for catalogues, price-lists, etc., must be accom: 
panied by a stamp for return postage. 


Orders received for Dr. Cutter’s Chemical Microscopes. 


Address, 
GEORGE S. CHASE, 


Care of the “Boston Journal of Chemistry,” 


No, 150 Congress St, - - - - BOSTON. 


THOMAS HALL, 


Manufacturing Electrician & Optician, 
19 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. GI 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTRU: — 
MENTS AND APPLIANCES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR Puysk > 
CIANS’ USE. 48 PP. x 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ELECTRO-PLATING BATTERIES — 
AND CHEMICALS, WITH INSTRUCTIONS. 24 PP. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DIssOLVING LANTERNS AND | 
STEREOPTICONS FOR SOCIETIES, PARLOR ENTERTAINMENTS, — 
AND EDUCATIONAL PuRPOSES. LANTERN SLIDES PAINTED | 
TO ORDER ON ALL SUBJECTS 32 PP. ‘ 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| 

DNC DALY PAPE Re :. 

Two quires French Note and fifty Envelopes to match, 

stamped with Old English Initial, sent by mail to any address 
for One Dollar. 

One quire American Note and twenty-five Envelopes, stamped, 

Price, Forty Cents. : 

Address, 


GEORGE S. CHASE 
150 Congress Street, Boston, 
bo a eee 


A. S. GRISWOLD, M. D., 


discontinued the General Practice of Medicine and 


Having 
confines his attention to the Treatment of 


Surgery, 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Office and Residence, 


393 1st St. EAST, on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D.C. t 


Drug Store Wanted. | 


Any druggist having a Goop STORE TO SELL may hear of & 
customer by addressing GEO. 8. CHASE, 
Journal Office, 150 Congress St., Bostol 


RUG STORE. For Sale, in Newburgh, N. Y. For pal 
ticulars addrss P. O. Box 423, Newburgh, N.Y 


GOOD CIDER ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Neutral Sulphite of Lime. | 


z 
by Prof. HorsrorD, of Harvard Univer 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1858, that a salt of lime, as prepared 
his laboratory, which he denominated the sulphite, possesse 
the remarkable property of arresting the fermentative procest 
in Cider, and other beverages, and preventing them from be 
coming sour by standing, awakened much interest among Varm’ 
ers and others desirous of securing this delicious and healthfu 
beverage at all seasons of the year. 4 
DirEctions.—Put the cider, as 
into clean casks, and place the casks in a cool place. 
the progress of the fermentation, from day 
it gets sour, when it tastes just right, put in the contents of thi 
package, first stirring it up with some of the cider in a pitcher 
it will soon settle cle: r, ad the caxk may be bunged tight, aD 
kept through the winter, or it may be used as desired. f 
Price of Package, suitable for one barrel cider, 25 cents. 


JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO., 150 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


The discovery, 


it runs from the press 
Watel 
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Medicine, Agriculture, and the Arts. 


EpiTED BY 


Jas. R. Nicuotrs, M.D. 


|Vou. IV.—No. 6. 
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1869. 


FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, SIX CENTS. 


THE 


Boston Bournal of Chemistry 


IS PUBLISHED UPON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, BY 


‘JAS, R, NICHOLS & 00., 150 Congress St., Boston. 


TERMS, FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


All subscriptions begin and end with the current volume. 
Recerprs.—A receipted bill will be sent by return mail to any sub- 
scriber who will enclose with his subscription a three-cent postage stamp, 
for return postage. . 
 Alist of premiums is offered to those who obtain subscribers. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


As a medium for advertising schools, medical, scientific, 
classical, gtc., the Journal is one of the best in the country. 
We have thousands of readers interested in the purchase of 
books, chemical and philosophical apparatus, drugs, medi- 
eines, surgical instruments, fancy goods, glass ware, musical 
instruments, and all articles of domestic use. We are will- 

ing to receive a limited number of advertisements. 
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No advertisements of an empirical nature will be 
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__¥@F Subscribers will remember that the volumes of 
the Journal commence and end upon the Ist of July, 
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Fumilinn Science. 


EVAPORATING WATER IN CONNECTION WITH STOVES 
AND FURNACES. 

Tur readers of the JouRNAL are cognizant of the fact, 
that we have uniformly opposed the practice of evapo- 
rating large quantities of water upon stoves and in fur- 
naces, on the ground that it was not conducive to health 
or comfort. The views expressed have not met with the 
approval of some writers, whose opinions we are accus- 
tomed to regard with deference and respect. We do not, 
however, upon a careful consideration of the whole sub- 
ject, and from a repetition of experiments undertaken 
many years since, see any reason for changing or modi- 
fying the views expressed. There is a popular impres- 
sion, hard to be eradicated, that stoves and furnaces dry 
the air which comes in contact with them. Air furnaces 
are constantly spoken against, because they dry or 
“burn up” the air and render it unhealthy to the occu- 
pants of dwellings. This is an error. Atmospheric air 
cannot be “dried up or burned up” by any heating 
apparatus in use at the present time. Heated air has a 
larger capacity to hold vapor than cold air, but none of 
its natural moisture is expelled from it by heat. A cubic 
foot of air at 10° Fahrenheit above zero, in winter, 
retains 1.11 grains of water; if it is allowed to flow 
through the air-box leading to a furnace, and thereby 
becomes heated, it still holds 1.11 grains of water, after 
reaching the interior of dwellings. If the temperature 
is raised to 70° Fahrenheit, it is capable of holding 8 
grains to the foot. By heating air, no moisture is driven 


out, but the capacity to hold it is simply increased, and 


.| if we supply vapor, it will seize and hold it so long as 


the temperature is miaigitained. Airis said to be satura- 
ted, when it holds all the water it is capable of, and this 
capability of holding water depends upon the amount of 
heat that is combined with it. The hotter air is, the 
drier itappears. Thereason why a furnace injudiciously 
managed appears to dry the air more than one well 
managed, is that the temperature is higher, and the air 
is thus rendered capable of retaining more vapor. 
Undue heat, then, proceeding from stoves and furnaces, 
gives rise to certain impressions which are best expressed 
by the word dry, and in order to remove or mitigate the 
evil, we place pans of water in connection with the 
source of heat and allow it to evaporate. Is this prac- 
tice a good one? 

To answer this question affirmatively we are required 
to believe that air admitted to our rooms in winter, 
heated. to a point capable of affording comfort, say 70° 
Fahrenheit, is abnormal and needs to be interfered with, 
or saturated with moisture. This we do not believe. 
For fifteen years we have maintained in our dwelling in 
cold weather a uniform temperature, ranging between 
65 and 70° Fahrenheit, and during that time not a drop of 
water has been evaporated, and scarcely an instance of ill- 
ness has occurred. No sensation of dryness has been com- 


plained of by members of the family or by visitors. On 
the other hand, a delightful feeling of comfort is partici- 
pated in by every ones there is See ade, no neryous 
uneasiness, no parched condition of the skin, or other 
unpleasant symptoms. The heat proceeds from coils of 
iron pipe heated by steam. The steam in the pipes never 
exceeds a temperature of 212°, as the boiler pressure 
cannot go higher than two pounds to the inch. The air 
that impinges upon these pipes, while in immediate con- 
tact, is heated to at least 100° I‘ahrenheit, but as soon as 
diffused, falls to the general temperature of about 70° 


Fahrenheit. 


Now, it matters not what the source of heat is, the air 
is rendered no drier by passing around the fire pot of a 
furnace than by passing over steam pipes. Indeed, a 
room heated to 70° Fahrenheit by air which has passed 
over red-hot iron plates contains as much moisture as 
one of that temperature warmed by hot water or steam 
pipes. A temperature of 65 or 70° is a normal, healthful 
temperature, and contains all the moisture needed to 
secure the highest health. 


The trouble is, most housekeepers maintain too high 
temperature jn their rooms; the air 1s unduly heated, 
and hence arises the intolerable sensation of dryness. 
This sensation can be, and often is, produced in dwell- 
ings by high pressure steam. Air heated to 80 or 85° 
produces very different physiological effects from that of 
70°, Arise of 2 or 3° in a room is noticed by those who 
are accustomed to a uniform temperature of 70° or a few 
degrees below, and a sensation of uneasiness is pro- 
duced. The great advantage of low pressure steam 
is, that by its employment we are able to avoid high tem- 
peratures. With a boiler pressure just sufficient to drive 
the vapor through the coils, a perfectly uniform heat is 
maintained. Once regulated, it needs but little interfer- 
ence or care. The use of steam or hot water imparts no 
moisture to the air of dwellings; not an atom is allowed 
to escape from a well arranged apparatus. 

Many times every winter, neighbors and friends on 
coming into our dwelling remark, “how delightfully 
moist and pure the air is, so different from furnace 
heat!” The erroneous idea is entertained that steam 
heat supplies moisture to the rooms. 


Tf the heat of dwellings is kept at a normal standard, 
the warm air contains all the moisture needed for health 
or comfort. If the temperature is abnormally high, we 
do not believe the train of evils which follow are avoided 
by vaporizing large quantities of water. We have 
known of several pailfuls of water being evaporated 
every day in furnaces, and upon going into rooms have 
heard the peculiar noise occasioned by the ebullition of 
water in the furnace below. In such families there have 
been uniformly more catarrhal difficulties, more rheu- 
matism, more headache, than in other houses where no 
evaporation is allowed. This subject is so important, 
that we shall continue the discussion in a future issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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HOW TO DO FOR SICK PEOPLE. 

THE following directions for preparing articles of food 
etc., for the sick, are distributed through the Hospital 
for Incurables, Philadelphia. The methods given are so 
excellent and reliable, that we are led to present them to 
the readers of the JourRNAL. It will be well for the 
reader to preserve the paper for reference in time of 


sickness, 
BOILED RICE. 


Most readers think this is something easily prepared. 
So it is perhaps, but few nurses have an idea of the ne- 
cessity of having it properly done; that is, cooking it 
Ne If the 
grains are not reduced to this soft state, rice is almost 


until every grain becomes perfectly softened. 


certain, when swallowed, to irritate the digestive organs, 
and instead of soothing the parts and sustaining strength, 
will actually produce a diarrhea, etc. This has been 
frequently noticed in hospitals. 

When properly boiled until each particle becomes so 
softened that the grain cannot be detected when eaten, 
there are few articles of diet for the sick which can be 
made more acceptable to the taste of invalids than boiled 


rice. 
CORN STARCH. 

To one tablespoonful of corn starch add enough cold 
water or cold milk to make a perfectly smooth paste. 
Then pour this into half a pint of boiling milk and care- 
fully boil a few minutes, stirring it all the time, and put- 
ting in a little salt. Sweeten to the taste, and add any 
essence or spice liked by the person who is sick. Then 
set aside to cool. 

This, like everything else which contains milk, re- 
quires great care to prevent it from scorching, and the 
least of it can be observed by the person for whom pre- 
pared. For this reason a sauce-pan with thick sides is 
usually preferred, and the heat should always be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the vessel. 
not to splash against the sides of the utensil more than 


can be helped. 


In stirring be cautious 


ARROW-ROOT. 


Take a tablespoonful of arrow-root, and mix it with 
enough cold water to make a paste free from lumps. 
Pour this slowly into half a pint of boiling water, and 
let it simmer awhile until it becomes thick and jelly- 
like; sweeten to the taste, and add a little nutmeg or 
cinnamon. Instead of the half pint of boiling water, 
the same quantity of boiling milk, or half milk and 
half water, may be used. This will make it more nu- 
tritious. 

OATMEAL GRUEL. 


Mix a tablespoonful of oatmeal with a little cold water 
untilit makes a smooth paste; pour this gradually into a 
pint of boiling water, and boil slowly for twentyor thirty 
minutes, stirring if all the time, and being very careful 
not to let it scorch in the least. Salt, spice, and wine or 
brandy should be added to it, unless there is some good 
reason for not doing so. 

PANADO. 

Take a slice of wheat bread, break into fragments, and 
sprinkle over it a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; put 
into a cup, pour on it a pint of boiling water, and boil a 
few minutes until well mixed, when some sugar with a 
little grated nutmeg must be added. If desirable, a 
piece of butter may be put in, and also some wine or 
brandy. 

BARLEY WATER. 

Take nearly an ounce of pearl barley and wash it well. 
Then pour on it a pint of boiling water, and carefully 
boil to one-half. Strain the liquid through a towel, then 
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ad.l some sugar and lemon juice. A small piece of orange 
or lemon-peel, dropped in while boiling, makes it more 
acceptable to many persons. 

CURRANT JELLY WATER. 


A tablespoonful of currant jelly thoroughly mixed 
through half a pint of cold water. 

A sick person may drink as much as wished of this 
acid water. As with all other drinks for the sick, a little 
at a time and often repeated is the way it should be 


given. 
* TOAST-WATER. 


Carefully remove the crust from a slice of stale bread, 
and toast the slice through on both sides, but do not burn 
it. 
them into a pitcher with a small piece of orange or 


Break the slice into three or four pieces, and put 


lemon-peel. ‘Pour on a pint of boiling water, cover up 
with a napkin, and, when cold, strain off the water for 
use. 

It should be freshly made, especially in warm weather. 

TOAST SOUP. 

Take a thin slice of stale wheat bread, and toast until 
it is brown through and through; but be careful that you 
do not burn it. While it is still hot, spread some butter 
over it, but no more than will strike into the bread with- 
out leaving any on the surface. Now break it into frag- 
ments; put the piecs into a pitcher, and pour on rather 
more than half a pint of boiling water. A little pepper 
and salt improves the taste; so they may be added. 

This drink is usually found very acceptable to sick or 
delicate persons, and, at the same time, quite nutritious. 
It was much recommended under the name of “toast 
soup,” by the late Dr. William Darrach, of this city, 
and gave satisfaction wherever used. 

WINE-WHEY. 

Put half a pint of sweet milk over the fire, and, as 
soon as it begins to boil, slowly pour into it a wineglass 
of sherry wine mixed with a teaspoonful of sugar. Grate 
into it a little nutmeg, and, as soon as it comes to a boil 
again, remove it from the fire. When cool, strain for 


use. 
BRANDY. 


When brandy is ordered for a sick child, it is meant 
that a few drops, according to the age, should be given in 
water or some sweet milk, as often as the condition of the 
patient requires it. Unless told to do otherwise, keep it 
in reserve for the time of the day when the sufferer ap- 
pears to exhibit signs of being weaker than usual, and 
then give enough to restore it togits average condition in 
health, trying not to get above ¥. Usually itis more 
frequently needed in the latter part of the day, or quite 
early in the morning, than at other times. 

MILK PUNCH. 

Pour two tablespoonfuls of good brandy into six 
tablespoonfuls of sweet milk and add two teaspoonfuls 
of ground loaf sugar. Grate some nutmeg into it, and 
the punch is ready for use. 

An adult person can take a tablespoonful of this every 
two or three hours, but for infants or children you must 
remember that one-fourth of it is brandy. Milk punch 
is much ordered by physicians for people who have low 
fevers and for those who are debilitated, 

BRANDY, EGG, AND MILK. 

Take a fresh egg; break it; separate the yolk from 
the white, and whip each with a fork until it becomes a 
froth. Then thoroughly mix them together, and add 
enough good milk or ordinary cream, well sweetened 
with finely ground loaf sugar, to make a tumblerful. 
Next, pour ina tablespoonful of good brandy; if this is 
not convenient, a proportional quantity of the best whis- 
key may be used instead. See again that it is well 


mixed with a fork, when it will be ready for the sick per- 
son. A little grated nutmeg added improves the taste 
for some people, 
ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
Take a pound of fresh beef, as free aspossible from 


fat; cut it up into very small pieces, or, what is better, 


shred it with a fork. Sprinkle over ita little salt, and 


put the meat into a stout stone bottle, such as mead or 
Scotch ale comes in; cork tightly and tie the cork down | 


with a string. 
begins to escape from the bottle. Stand the bottle ina 
vessel of cold water, which should slowly be brought up 
to the boiling point, and kept at it for at least four hours, 
To prevent the bottle from breaking against the side of 
the vessel, by the movement of the boiling water, it 
should be secured by a piece of cord. Strain through a 
piece of coarse linen; then let the liquid stand awhile in 


a cup, and, with aspoon, carefully skim off any fat which / 


may have arisen to the surface. It may be seasoned to 
the taste with pepper and salt, 

The liquid obtained in this manner is one of the most 
agreeable and highly nutritious articles of diet which can 


be prepared for the sick. 


WE associate the study of nature with the country 
rather than the city. The brick walls and stone pave- 
ments, the dusty, smoky atmosphere, the noise and con- 
fusion of a great metropolis, appear anything but favor- 
able to the pursuits of the naturalist. 


| 
THE STUDY OF NATURE WITHIN CITY WALLS. 


But even amid 
such unpromising surroundings he may carry on for years 
his investigations in the animal and the vegetable 
worlds, and may add largely to our knowledge of bird 
We cannot better illus- 
trate this study of nature under seemingly insuperable 


and insect, of herb.and flower. 


difficulties, than by translating from a lively French 
writer, the following account of what has been done in 
this way, even within the walls of Paris: 

‘One need not go far to study natural history. Even 
Did 
Méry leave the city to write his Comédie des Animaux ? 


in Paris one may have all nature in a little corner. 


He wrote it in his lodgings in Paris, and his observa- 
tions were made in hisownrooms. The rat, which plays 
one of the principal parts, was one of his neighbors in 


the vacant lots of the rue St. Georges, about 1840. ... 


Théophile Gautier, in his last fascinating book in which 


he describes his Ménagerie, was at no greater expense in 


travelling. With his dogs and his cats, his aviary and his | 


monkeys, he wrote at home a volume of humor and ex- 
perience, which long-winded lecturers on natural history 
may now look down upon with contempt, but which they 
Bernardin de St. 
Pierre needed only the strawberry vine which grew on 


will not disdain one of these days. 


his window-sill, to discover a whole world. L’H¢éritier 
de Brutéle, one of the botanists whom Cuvier most es- 
teemed and praised, did not go beyond the Place Ven- 


He was a clerk in the Ministry of Justice during the 
Directory —a period when many people were away from 
the city, and still fewer carriages were to be seen, so that 


wild weeds were at full liberty to grow betwee the stones — 


He studied these weeds with the minut- 
est, most microscopic attention. The mansions of the 


of the square, 


Place Vendome were almost untenanted, and utterly 
out of repair. Their fronts were cracked and mouldy, 


but on these mouldy places mosses grew, and in the. 


crevices were lichens and byssus, a rich harvest for the 


quill-driving botanist. He studied even the blackening 


color on the walls, and made the discovery that it was 


The cork is usually not put in until steam. 


# 


déme, to make some of his most curious observations, — 
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due to a microscopic lichen. After a year of study, he 
had a complete herbal, in which surprises were not want- 
ing. He had found in the heart of Paris, between two 
paving-stones of his dear square, herbs known only in 
_ the desert, whose seeds had been tossed hither by some 
: wild African wind. Proud of this herbal, gathered where 
least likely to be found, he made it the subject of a little 
| treatise, prepared with the greatest care, to which he 
_ gave the title of ‘The Flora of the Place Vendéme.” 
_ Unfortunately it was not published, and I believe it has 
_ been lost since his death. 
| Another learned man, Dureau de la Malle, without 
leaving Paris, made the song of birds his especial study. 
That he might lose nothing of it amid the city noises, 
he made his observations in the early morning, when the 
town wasasleep. He didnot merely consider the music 
| of the song, and how it varied in different species, but 
he attempted to discover and note with the greatest pre- 
cision the time of year when it is first heard, and the 
hour of the day when the first note is uttered. Hesuc- 
| ceeded in doing this, and made himself a sort of alarm- 
| clock of bird music, which no work of man’s hands could 
| equal in regularity and sweetness. He literally found, 
as Victor Hugo has said, that “the grave voice of the 
hours was changed into joyous song.’’ The house where 
he lived in the rue dela Rochefoucauld, hada garden with 
‘trees enough to lodge all the families of its songsters, 
\and with a soil moist enough for the quail to lay and 
\hatch in it.... He went to bed regularly at seven 
\o’clock, P. M., and rose at midnight. His study looked 
| out on the garden, and in mild weather he opened all his 
| windows that he might catch the first murmurs from the 
| nests, the first trills which warbled inthe bushes. Bend- 
ing over his archxological studies, he was better on the 
watch for this awakening of song than poet or morning 
|shepherd. I never open his excellent work on ‘‘The 
| Political Economy of the Romans,” without thinking of 
these concerts amid the leaves, of this music of the dawn, 
‘which his learning had for accompaniment as it delved 
: in antiquity.” 


. Acw Rivers.—The Rio Vinaigre, in South America, 
has its source nearly two miles above the level of the 
Humboldt was 
\the first to ascertain that its waters contain free sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids. According to Boussingault, 
‘this river empties into the Rio Cauca, into which it falls 
\from a height of about 400 feet, discharging daily 34,784 
cubic metres of water, containing 37,611 kilogrammes 
(more than 40 tons) of strong sulphuric acid and 31,654 
i aeeommes (nearly 35 tons) of strong muriatic acid. 
No fish are found in the Rio Cauca for more than 10 
miles below the point where it receives these acid waters. 
| Inthe island of Java there are several small streams 
‘and lakes which contain free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids; and on the island of Sumatra there is a lake which 
/Contains free nitric acid, All these phenomena are the 
result of yolcamic action. 


sea on the volcano named the Purace. 
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THe Wonvers or an Arom.—All things visible 
‘around us are aggregations of atoms. From particles of 
Just, which tinder the microscope could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished one from the other, are all the varied forms of 
nature created. This grain of dust, this particle of sand, 
has strange properties and powers. Science has discov- 
3 Some, but still more truths are hidden within this 
‘trregular molecule of matter which we now survey than 
even philosophy dares dream of. How strangely it 
obeys the impulses of heat— mysterious are the influ- 
snees of light upon it—electricity wonderfully excites 
‘t—and still more curious is the manner in which it 
obeys the magic of chemical force. These are phenom- 
2na which we have seen; we know them, and we can re- 
oe them at our pleasure. We have advanced a 

Way into the secrets of nature, and from the spot 
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we have gained we look forward with a vision somewhat 
brightened by our task; but we discover so much to be 
yet unknown, that we learn another truth, — our vast 
ignorance of many things relating to this grain of dust. 

It gathers around it other particles; they cling 
together, and each acting upon every other one, and al! 
of them arranging themselves around the little centre, 
according to some law, a beautiful crystal results, the 
geometric perfection of its form being a source of admi- 
ration. 

It exerts some other powers, and atom adhering to 
atom, obeying the influence of many external radiant for- 
ces, undergoes inexplicable changes; and the same dust 
which we find forming the diamond aggregates into the 
lordly tree, blends to produce the graceful, scented, and 
richly-painted flower, and combines to yield the luxury 
of fruit. 

It quickens with yet undiscovered energies; it moves 
with life; dust and vital force combine; blood and bone, 
nerve and muscle, result from the combination. Forces 
which we cannot, by the utmost refinements of our phi- 
losophy, detect, direct the whole, and from the same dust 
which formed the rock, and grew in the tree, is produced 
a living and a breathing thing, capable of receiving a di- 
vine illumination, of bearing in its new state the glad- 
ness and the glory of a soul.— Hunt’s Poetry of 
Science. . 
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Country Arr AND City Arr.—M. Houzeau has 
demonstrated that the air of the country differs remarka- 
bly from that of a great city. The former is strongly 
disinfectant, has a far greater bleaching power, and, 
especially after the fall of rain, has a decidedly more 
All 
kinds of woven fabrics —linen, cotton, or woollen— are 


marked effect upon bright and oxidizable colors. 


much more rapidly bleached in the country than in the 
city, even when the exposure to air and sunlight is pre- 
cisely the same. It is likewise true that under the influ- 
ence of country air many dyed tissues fade sooner; and 
that iron, steel, and even copper, become more quickly 


rusted. 


To SHow THAT AIR HAS WEIGHT. —Teachers, and 
others who may wish to show the weight of air without 
the air-pump, can do it by the following simple experi- 
ment:— 

Boil a little water in a flask to expel the air, then cork 
the flask tightly, let it cool, and weigh it carefully. 
Then remove the cork to admit air, and weigh it again, 
including the cork. The difference in weight will be 
perceptible with a good balance of the ordinary con- 


struction. 
a 


THE LEVEL OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AND RED SEAS. 
— During the celebrated Egyptian campaign of 1798, the 
difference of level between these two seas was calculated 
by the French engineers, and found to be .85 of a metre. 
The result obtained in nfaking the survey for the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, in 1866, was .86 of a metre. 
The accuracy of the earlier survey is very strikingly 
confirmed by the close coincidence of these results. 
They differ by less than 1-25 of an inch. 


Is THERE ANY HEAT In Mooonticut? — The Comptes 
Rendus of September 20, gives a paper on this subject 
from the pen of M. Marié-Davy. According to the very 
accurate researches and experimental observations of 
this author, the heating power of the lunar rays is inca- 
pable of affecting by the one-millionth part of a degree, 
a very sensitive air-thermometer coated with lampblack. 
This result disagrees with that obtained by Lord 


Rosse. 
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ArtreiciAL LicHt.— The German chemist, Lands- 
berg, says that artificial light contains 90 per cent of 
calorific rays, while sunlight contains only 50. To this 
difference he ascribes the disagreeable effect of artificial 
light upon the eyes. By passing the light through alum 
or mica, the calorific rays are intercepted, and this un- 


pleasant effect is obviated, 


Aits. 


NEW THINGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Tue Photographic News (London) gives a specimen of 
a new style of photographic picture to which the name 
Albertype has been given. The process is described as 
follows:— 

‘“A plate of glass is covered with a solution of albu- 
men, gelatine, and bichromate of potash, dried and ex- 
posed to light until hardened. It is then again covered 
with a solution of gelatine and bichromate of potash, 
and when dry exposed under the negative, and the film 
is then found to possess qualities analogous to a drawing 
All those 
portions of the film that were acted upon by the light 


made with fatty ink upon lithograph stone. 


will refuse water and take printing ink, while those 
portions which were protected from light by the negative - 
will take water and refuse ink. The ink and water will 
be absorbed by the film just in accordance with the 
gradations of light and shade in the negative. To pro- 
duce a picture, wet the surface of the film, then apply 
ink, lay on paper and pass through a press; the opera- 
tion being substantially the same as lithography. The 
process is said to be rapid, and excellent pictures of all 
sizes may be printed in admirable style.” 

A photographer in Germany has invented a method 
of producing stamps and seals from photographs. A 
thin layer of gelatine made sensitive with bichromate of 
potash is exposed to light under a photographic positive, 
and the parts acted upon by the light become insoluble 
in water. The gelatine is then immersed in water, and 
the parts which have not been rendered insoluble, swell 
up, producing a picture in relief, from which a plaster cast 
is taken. From this an electrotype copy can be made 
which can be used as a seal. 
employed for obtaining electrotypes for the use of the 


The process may also be 


printer. 

The Atheneum (London) states that copies of photo- 
graphic pictures are now made in England by printing 
on ordinary paper with printer’s ink, and that they can 
be done at the rate of 12,000 aday. The editor has seen 
some of these ‘‘mechanical photographs,” as they are 
called, and pronounces them excellent. 

The important problem of measuring distances and 
constructing plans and maps by means of photography 
has at length been solved by a Berlin photographer. 
He has surveyed a Prussian fortification for the govern- 
ment with complete success, and has constructed a 
photogrammetric instrument of such simplicity that a 
workman quite unacquainted with the art was able to 
draw up a special plan of a fortress on the scale of 1 te 
2,500 after a few short instructions. 


Mrxerat Discoveries. —M. Palm states in a recent 
number of Cosmos that he has been ona long journey 
through a portion of Turkestan which is little known to 
Europeans, and that, on his way, he studied the saline 
deposits of the country. Some of these deposits are 
very rich in sulphate of soda, Millions of tons of this 
important salt exist in this distant region, inhabited 
only by a few wandering tribes and by the Cossacks who 
do duty along the great roads as a military police. 

On the eastern shores of the Caspian sea, abundant 
seams of coal haye been found. The steam-ships navi- 
gating that sea have hitherto used wood for fuel, 
which had to be transported from the Ural moun- 
tains, at great cost. The coal is of very good quality. 
More than forty years ago, the late A. von Humboldt 
stated his belief that coal would be found in this region 
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at no great depth under the surface of the ground, since 
this entire locality abounds in naphtha. 

On anestate belonging to M. Carnac, near Balhannah, 
South Australia, a very valuable lode of bismuth has 
been found; while some miners were seeking for copper 
ore. Since bismuth has very much increased in price, 
and is increasingly in demand, this discovery is a highly 


welcome one. 


Tusrpte Autoys. — An alloy of 7} parts of bismuth, 4 
of lead, 14 of tin, and 2 of cadmium, melts at a tempera- 
ture of 66° Centigrade, or 151° Fahrenheit. There are 
several alloys of bismuth, lead, and tin, which melt 
below the boiling point of water. The one which is 
simplest in composition, and most easily made, consists 
of 2 parts of bismuth, 1 of lead, and 1 of tin. A bit of 
it dropped into boiling water becomes at once a melted 
‘globule. The experiment is a good one for school use. 

Bismuth melts at about 500° Fahrenheit, lead at 600° 
or more, and tin at 440°. The fact that the melting 
point of the alloy is lower than that of any oneof the 
ingredients goes to show that alloys are, in some cases, 
to be regarded as chemical compounds, and not as me- 
chanical mixtures. Other phenomena confirm this 
view; as the evolution of heat, when certain metals are 
melted together, and the fact that the density of an alloy 


is not what it should beif the metals were merely mixed. 


Sream Borer IncrusTaTions. — We learn from 
Cosmos that a series of experiments, made on purpose, 
and continued for a sufficient length of time to yielda 
reliable result, has fully proved that the addition to the 
feed-water of the steam-boilers of fatty clays, especially 
the kind known as fuller’s earth, entirely prevents boiler 
incrustations, even where, of necessity, very hard water 
has to be used as feed-water. A loose, soft mud is de- 
posited as soon as the motion of the water, due to the 
boiling, ceases on cooling. This mud readily runs off on 
opening the sludge-valve of the boiler. 

The Annales de Génie Civil informs us that these in- 
crustations may be prevented by the use of raw potatoes, 
which cause all solid matters to be precipitated at the 
bottom of the boiler in a fine powder, leaving the sides 
perfectly free. The experiment was tried with an engine 
of 8-horse power, into the boiler of which ten kilogram- 
mes of potatoes per week were introduced through the 
safety-valve. Every week, when the fires were extin- 
guished, the deposit was removed previous to the intro- 
duction of afresh supply of potatoes. On examining 
the boiler after fourteen consecutive months of work, no 
traces of incrustation were perceptible; the appearance 
of the plates was blackish and slightly greasy, and the 
corners of the joints were in the same state as when first 
made, Refuse leather-cuttings from: the tanneries will 
answer the purpose equally well. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FrrEe.—Prof. Reinsch, having 
been requested by an insurance company to report 
upon the best means of protecting timber against fire, 
experimented with various salts, and at last came to the 
conclusion that common salt answers the purpose as 
well as anything that can be found. Timber impreg- 
nated with a concentrated solution of rock salt will not 
burst into a flame, any more than if coated with silicate 
of soda, The salt is of course much cheaper thau the 
silicate, besides being also a preservative against dry rot 
and noxious insects. Reinsch suggests that salt water 
would be far more effective than fresh for use in fire- 
engines; but it would be likely to injure the machinery. 


COLLODION FoR ProrrctTinG SiLvER WARE. — The 
loss of silver from the action of sulphur compounds in 
the air, especially where gas is burned, is very great. It 
has been said that many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
the precious metal go down our sewers annually in the 
form of dirt from the cleaning of plate. <A silversmith 
named Strollberger, in Munich, has been trying various 
He covered his 
goods with a clear white varnish, but found that it soon 


plans to save his silver, if possible. 


turned yellow and spoiled the appearance of the ware. 
Then he tried a solution of silicate of potash, but this 
did not answer. After various experiments, it occurred 
to him to use a thin coating of collodion, which he finds 
to be just the thing. He first warms the articles to be 
coated, and then applies carefully a thinnish collodion, 
diluted with alcohol, using a wide soft brush for the pur- 
pose. Silver ware, protected in this way, has been ex- 
posed in his window for more than a year, and is as 
bright as ever, while articles left uncoated have become 


perfectly black in a few months. 


Antr-Rust VARNISH FOR IRON AND STEEL. —Such 
a varnish, according to the Manufacturer and Builder, 
may be made of 


Resin 120 parts. 
Sandarac 180 ‘“ 
Gum lac LANE Pha! 
Essence of turpentine 120 
Rectified alcohol 180 ** 


Pound the first three ingredients, digest them by a 
regular heat until they are melted, and add the turpen- 
tine very gradually. After complete solution has taken 
place, add the alcohol, and filter through fine cloth or 
thick filtering-paper. The varnish should be kept in 
well-stoppered bottles. 
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New Mernop or ConcentTratine SuLpHURIC AcDD. 
— The concentration of sulphuric acid in platinum ves- 
sels is very expensive, owing to the great cost of the ap- 
paratus and of any repairs which it may require from 
time to time. On the other hand, if glass retorts are 
used, there is a great loss of acid from the frequent 
breakage during the process of boiling down. The 
Journal de Pharmacie et Chimie describes a new method 
devised by M. Cotelle. 


inside with fire-bricks, and made outside of good ordi- 


He has had made a column, lined 
nary bricks; it rests on a large pedestal. This column is 
open at both top and bottom; but in these openings are 
fitted fire-clay stuppers. The igside of this apparatus is 
fitted with previously-calcined pumice-stone; inside the 
lower portion of this column, openings are made between 
the bricks, through which a current of highly heated air 
is forced. From the top, the acid which has to be con- 
centrated is made to trickle on the pumice-stone, and, 
meeting with a current of highly-heated air, the super- 
fluous water is driven off, and the acid, on arriving at 
the bottom, is in a concentrated state, and runs off in 


properly-arranged vessels. 


EVECTRO-PLATING OF PAPER AND OTHER FIBROUS 
MarertAt. — A method has been devised for depositing 
copper, silver, or gold, by the electric process, upon 
This is effected by 
first rendering the paper a good conductor of electricity 
without coating it with any substance which will peel off. 


paper or any other fibrous material. 


One of the best methods is to take asolution of nitrate of 
silver, pour in liquid ammonia till the precipitate formed 
at first is dissolved again; then to place the paper, 
silk, or muslin, for one or two hours, in this solution. 
After taking it out and drying it well, it is exposed toa 
current of hydrogen gas, which reduces the silver to a 
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metallic state. The material thus becomes so good 
conductor, that it can be electroplated in the usual man- | 


ner. a 


A New WHITEWASH FOR WALLS. — Soak one-fourth 
The next 
day put it into a tin vessel with a quart of water, set the 


of apound of glue over night in tepid water. 


vessel in a kettle of water over the fire, keep it there till 
it boils, and then stir until the glue is dissolved. Next 
put from six to eight pounds of Paris white into anothe : 
vessel, add hot water and stir until it has the appearance 
of milk of lime. Add the sizing, stir well, and apply 
in the ordinary way while still warm. 
“Paris white”’ is sulphate of baryta, and may be foun 
at any drug or paint store. 
ee 
VARNISH FOR IRon.— The following is M. Weiszkopf’s 
method of coating iron with a durable black and lustrous 
varnish: | 
Take oil of turpeutine, add to it, drop by drop, and_ 
while stirring, strong sulphuric acid, until a syrupy pre- 
cipitate is quite formed, and no more of it is produced on 
further addition of a drop of acid. The liquid is now 
repeatedly washed with water, every time refreshed after 
a good stirring, until the water does not exhibit any more 
acid reaction on being tested with blue litmus paper, 
The precipitate is next brought upon a cloth filter, and : 
after all the water has run off, the syrupy mass is fit for 
use. This thickish magma is painted over the iron with ; 
a brush; if it happens to be too stiff, it is previously di- 
luted with some oil of turpentine. Immediately after 
the iron has been so painted, the paint is burnt in by a 
gentle heat, and, after cooling, the black surface is 
rubbed over with a piece of woollen stuff dipped in and 
moistened with linseed oil. According to the author, 
this varnish is not a simple covering of the surface, but | 
itis chemically combined with the metal, and does not, 
therefore, wear off or peel off as other paints and var- 
nishes do from iron, 


A DEEP WELL. — We learn from the French periodi- 
cal, Les Mondes, that the deepest Artesian well in the 
world is in this country, at Saint Louis. As long ago as 
1854, this well had been bored to a depth of 2,199 feet, 
In 1865, the 
previously suspended borings were resumed, and are yet 
pushed forward; but though a depth of 2,852 feet has. 
been reached, no water-bearing strata have been found. 


without reaching water-bearing strata. 


The borings now proceed only about three inches depth 
every day, in compact solid granite, and the cost per 
month amounts to $1,600. 


To CLEAN Parnt. — There is a very simple method to 
clean almost any kind of paint that has become dirty | 
and if our housewives should adopt it, it would save them) 
a great deal of trouble. Provide a plate, with some oi | 
the best whiting to be had, and have ready some cle | 
warm water, and apiece of flannel which dip into the 
water, and squeeze nearly dry; then take as much whit 
ing as will adhere to it; apply it to the painted surfae 
when a littie rubbing will instantly remove any dirt 
grease. After which, wash the part well with cl 
water, rubbing it dry with a soft chamois. Paint th 
cleaned looks as well as when first laid on, without any) 
injury to the most delicate colors. It is far better tha 
using soap, and does not require more than half th 
time and labor. — Coachmakers’ Journal. 


Me.tine Ports or Merars. —The melting points of 
several metals have been very carefully determined in @ 
recent series of experiments by A. von Riemsdyk, of the 
Royal Mint at Utrecht. The results are as follows: tin,| 
298.5° centigrade; bismuth, 268.3°; cadmium, 320°; lea 4 
326°; zinc, 420°; silver, 1040°; gold, 1240°; and copper, 
13302. | 
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Agriculture, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the farm at Amherst is in 
a rough, unreclaimed condition, and not suited to the 
growth of crops. The grounds immediately around the 
college buildings have been underdrained, plowed, and 
broughtinto good tilth. There is evidently impatience 
on the part of some to have the whole farm put in fine 
condition so as to be pleasing to visitors, but we do not 
share in this feeling. It is not necessary or desirable to 
have a “fine show farm” maintained at the expense of 
the Commonwealth. In hastening to accomplish this 
end, the designs of the institution must necessarily be 
frustrated. When all the land is underdrained, what fa- 
cilities for practical instruction of the pupils in this 


most important work will remain? When there are no 
more ditches to dig, or swamp lands to subdue, how 
can the young men be drilled in this department of la- 
bor? Manifestly it will be better to drain and work over 
small patches of land each year, so as to give each class 
an opportunity to observe, and participate in the work. 
If it requires fifty years to transform the magnificent 
farm into a garden, so much the better forthe young 
farmers who are expected to graduate at the college. 
The buildings, for the most part, are elegant and conven- 
ient, and when those now in process of completion are 
finished, the wants of the institution will be quite satis- 
| factorily met, so far as structures are concerned. The 
, new ‘‘ model barn”’ is, however, certainly open to crit- 
icism. If this embodies all the barn-building wisdom 
\ and genius of the State, there is less of it than we sup- 


} posed. A barn furnishes a poor ‘‘ model,”’ if it is want- 

ing in a special effective method for ventilating its cattle 
‘stalls. The root department of the State barn, we fear, 
ds not out of the reach of frost, and there is no recepta- 
\cle for saving the liquid excrement of the animals. How- 
‘ever, the structure was reported as not completely 
‘finished, and perhaps it will be less objectionable 
» when the last nail is driven. 


The conservatory is very fine, and notwithstanding the 
fault that has been found with its establishment in con- 
nection with the college, it seems to us not a useless ap- 
pendage. If young men can be taught to love and culti- 
vate flowers, it will be a point gained. The country 
meeds a corps of well instructed floriculturists and 
gardeners, and there is plenty of employment for such, 
with good wages. 

Of the interior workings of the college we are hardly 
prepared to express opinions, as owing to want of time, 
} no careful observations were made in that direction. 
Enough, however, was noticed to show that the arrange- 
ment of classes, and methods of instruction are excellent. 
The lecture system is adopted in the various branches 
‘of instruction; a system to be commended, provided 
the text-book and class recitations are not neglected. 
The professor of military tactics is also teacher of math- 
ematics, and is regarded as a highly accomplished gen- 
oan In respect to discipline, we judge a plan bor- 
dering upon the “free and easy” is in vogue, and that 
the students, in the observance of rules, and in personal 
conduct, are thrown upon their honor and self-respect 
ina largemeasure. Perhaps this is best, as the institution 
is presumed to have connected with it a class of young 
men, differing in age and character from the usual run of 
college boys. If in authority at the college, we should 
Venture to suggest that “pipes,” if smoked at all, had 

— be smoked in the rooms or in some dark corner, 


rather than outside the building,.on the piazzas, and 
about the grounds. 

With a corps of enthusiastic competent instructors, and 
with every convenience and appliance for teaching the 
sciences, the college, as an educational institution, bids 
fair to prove a success. How decided will be its influ- 
ence upon our agricultural interests remains to be seen. 
Undoubtedly a class of worthy young men will be 
graduated, and they will make themselves useful and 
influential members of society, as do the graduates of 
other colleges. But that many of them will become 
practical farmers, following the plow, and engaging in 
the active labors of the farm, is hardly probable. It re- 
mains to be proved whether any such institution as an 


’ 


“ Agricultural College’’ is possible. Itis easy to estab- 
lish and endow an institution called by that name, but 
that does not prove that the idea, as popularly or gen- 
erally understood, is a practicable one. It is extremely 
difficult to define what is meant by an agricultural col- 
lege. However, it is certain that the experiment which 
the State is making at Amherst, is a magnificent one; 
and if the ends desired are not met, if it provesa failure 
in its direct and positive influence upon our husbandry, 
no other attempt must be made upon a similar basis. 
The experiment will be conclusive in its results, what- 
ever they may be. With a considerable number of years’ 
experience in conducting an experimental farm and en- 
deavoring to bring the facts of science to the aid of agri- 
culture, we are satisfied that a plan of instruction can 
be devised which would prove highly serviceable to the 
farming interests. The plan we would suggest is much 
less comprehensive and grand than ‘is embraced in our 
State college. It is economical of time, inexpensive, 
and would have a direct bearing upon the soil cultivator 
himself, without regard to age or condition, Ata future 


time we may venture to present the outlines of this plan. 


A Heavy Crop or Corn. — Notwithstanding the 
unpromising appearance of our corn-fields at Lakeside 
in June, we haye just harvested a crop, which must be 
regarded as extraordinary, even by those who most suc- 
The field and crop have 
been carefully measured, and the result shows that two 


cessfully cultivate the cereal, 


hundred and nine bushels of ears have been produced to 
the acre. This gives at least one hundred and five bush- 
els of shelled corn to the acre. We have never heard of 
a larger yield in this section. If any of our farmer friends 
have done better, we shall be happy torecord their suc- 
cess. 

The corn in the bin is a splendid sight. The magnifi- 
cent ears are of a brilliant yellow, and many of them 14 
and 15 inches in length. In size and fulness of kernel, 
they could not be more satisfactory. Twoand three ears 
grew upon a stalk, and so thick and luxuriant were the 
plants, it was difficult to penetrate into the field. Owing 
to this luxuriance, it was not touched with the hoe or cul- 
tivator but once from the time of planting. The field was 
a green sward turned over in the autumn of 1868, occu- 
pying a position midway between hills and lowland. In 
the spring, upon the furrows, were spread four cords of 
barnyard manure to the acre, and this was harrowed in 
and the soil finely pulverized with a Geddes harrow. The 
hills were three feet apart, and into them at planting 
was placed a handful of ‘‘ bone and ashes” mixture; 
this was covered with a film of earth, and upon it five 
kernels of corn were dropped. 

We attribute the success of the crop to fall plowing, 
manure which held the liquid excrement of the animals, 
thorough spring pulverization of the soil, applying the 


manure to the surface, and to the use of the bone and 
ash mixture in the hilis. We believe the influence of 
this fertilizer was very essential in the production of 
the crop. The cost of the corn per bushel, including in 
the estimate one-half the cost of the fertilizers, is forty- 
five cents, This does not take into account the fodder, 
which, in our view, has a high value. The market price 
of corn of this quality is now one dollar and twenty-five 


cents per bushel, 


MILK AND MILCH COWS, 


Tue following extract relating to milk and milch cows 
is taken from the address delivered before the Franklin 
County Agricultural Society by the editor of this 
JOURNAL. In response to the many requests made 
for copies of the address, we would say that it will 
appear in fullin the Transactions of the Society, to be 


published in December. A few copies will be furnished 


us, printed separate from the volume; these we shall be 
happy to distribute among our friends who may apply 


for them. We shall make such extracts from the 


address, as we think will be of interest to our readers, 
and they will appear in future issues of the JouRNAL. 


Among all the products of the farm there is nothing 
so interesting or wonderful as milk. Notwithstanding 
all that has been written regarding its chemical and 
physical properties, it is but imperfectly understood by 
those most directly interested in its production, That 
there is a want of knowledge of its properties even 
among intelligent men, is shown in the fact that a party 
of impudent adventurers can establish themselves in 
our cities, and by advertising, find plenty of customers 
ready to purchase a so-called invention, whereby a pound 
of good butter is alleged to be made from a pint of milk. 
If this were accomplished, it would of course be a mir- 
acle, equally wonderful with that of our Saviour who 
turned water into wine. It iscertainly as much a super- 
natural act to change water into butter as to change 
that liquid into wine. Farmers, clergymen, lawyers have 
been made the victims of this audacious fraud. A pint 
of good milk weighs about sixteen ounces. If this were 
placed ina retort and gently distilled, we should obtain 
about fourteen anda half ounces of pure water; the 
solid matter remaining in the retort, weighing one and 
a half ounces, holds all the constituents in a pint of milk 
from which butter can be formed. Milk upon a fair 
average contains eighty-eight per cent of water; aud 
consequently the farmer who carries to market one 
hundred gallons of honest milk has in his wagon eighty- 
eight gallons of honest water, which he honestly sells 
to his customers, at fair rates per gallon. It seems 
hardly necessary to carry the attenuation further, by 
resorting to the pump for more water. There is a popu- 
lar impression that the water naturally existing in milk, 
vegetables, fruits, and grasses, in some way differs from 
that drawn from our wells and springs, but it is essen- 
tially the same. The water obtained from the sources 
named is pure water; that drawn from springs, etc., 
usually contains a few grains in the gallon of organic 
and inorganic matter, derived from the soil through 
which it percolates. This is all the difference. From 
whence comes the water found in milk? Manifestly it 
is derived from the grasses of the pasture, the hay from 
the mow, and the water drank by the animal. This 
all passes into the economy, and serves to dilute the 
various active principles upon which its value as food 
depends. Without calling your attention to those inter- 
esting points which relate to the chemistry of milk, I 
will remark upon the various forms of food best caleu- 
lated to promote a copious secretion of the fluid in the 
animal. a. 

During the past two years I have been led to make 
some eareful and interesting experiments upon a herd 
of ten cows, which are kept upon my farm, The re- 
sults of these experiments go to show what a vast 
difference exists in the value of the feed of pastures 
apparently similar in soil and situation, and also the 
difference in the green or succulent plants which are 
grown as food for cows, to be used in the late summer 
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will remain for hours parched with thirst, before drink- 
ing at such sources of supply. This protracted thirst is 
fatal to the formation of milk, inasmuch as the animal 
is rendered nervous and fretful, and water is actually 
needed to enter into the secretion. 

It is a curious fact that cows are often too lazy to go 
far from feeding grounds to drink, even when the water 
is pure and fresh. My pasture borders for a half mile 
upon the beautiful Kenosa Lake, a body of water of un- 
surpassed purity and excellence: and notwithstanding 
this, my herd will frequently come to the yard at night 
in mid-summer, actually suffering from thirst. To reach 
the lake it is necessary to go a few rods through a wooded 
portion of the pasture, and rather than travel that dis- 


and early autumn months. By changing my herd of 
animals, in the month of June, from one hill pasture 
to another, only a half mile apart, where the grasses 
were equally abundant, I found that the falling off of 
milk amounted in four days to fifteen quarts per day 
in the aggregrate. Upon changing them to the first 
field, the flow gradually increased until in about four 
days it was back again to its original quantity. The 
experiment of changing the animals was repeated three 
or four times with corresponding results. The explana- 
tion is afforded in the difference which existed in the 
grasses, in the amount of sweet nutriment which the 
water held in solution in the circulatory vessels of the 
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Gilles “ Handbook of the Stars,” or the ‘Handbook of Che 
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ive books. For twenty subscribers, we will send the ‘‘ America 
Naturalist,” published by 


plants. The quantity of food was abundant in both 
fields, and also the clover and the June grasses were 
produced in both; but in the one the juices were thin 
and watery, in the other they were richly laden with 
sacoharine and nitrogenous products. The field giving 
the best results had been under the plow five years ago, 
the sod of the other had not been broken for a period of 
twenty years. We do not give sufficient attention to 
our pastures in Massachusetts, and by withholding fer- 
tilizing agents, and allowing the sod to become compact 
and cold, the growths are sadly deficient in milk-forming 
and flesh-forming constituents. I believe that it pays 
well to cultivate and give attention to pastures in all 
the thickly settled parts of the Commonwealth. One 
acre maintained in good tilth, so that nutritious and 
healthy grasses are produced, is worth to the farmer 
more than three which are suffering from neglect and 
exhaustion. This matter of securing or providing rich, 
healthy green food for milch cows, is certainly one of 
much importance, and should be fully understood by 
dairy farmers everywhere. We should learn that all 
edible plants which are green and juicy, and which ani- 
mals consume with apparent relish, are not necessarily 
nutritious or profitable as food. We should learn that 
the richest variety of grasses and stalks of the cereal 
grains, are dwarfed and even become diseased under im- 
perfect cultivation. The product of a field of clover or 
timothy grown in deficient sunlight, or under circum- 
stances where there is an excess of soil moisture, or 
where the plants are crowded, has really a very low 
money value, compared with that of another produced 
under different conditions of light, moisture, and space. 
It is a common practice in Eastern Massachusetts, and 
perhaps in this section, to grow the corn plant in drills, 
or in amass from broadcast sowing, to feed to milch 
cows late in summer when the pasture grasses fail. This 
is a kind of food for animals not profitable to raise. 
It is not so because the maize plant is not rich and 
succulent, but because the conditions under which it 
is grown are unfavorable to its perfect and healthy 
development. The natural juices of the plant are 
richly saccharine at maturity, when grown in hills in 
open space, with plenty of air and light; but grown in 
mass, in close contiguity, this principle is almost wholly 
wanting. To test its comparative value with the green 
stalks taken from the cornfield, I fed to my herd of cows 
in August a weighed quantity of the ‘“‘corn fodder,” 
so-called, night and morning for one week; they were 
then changed to the field cornstalks, and the gain in 
the milk product at the end of the week was a little 
more than eight per cent, and there was also a manifest 
improvement in quality. As arule, all vegetable pro- 
ductions, grown under conditions where the chlorophyl, 
the green coloring principle of plants, cannot be produced 
in allits richness of tint, are abnormal, immature, worth- 
less. The absence of this principle in the whole of the 
lower portion of the corn plant grown in drills, or from 
broadcast sowing, indicates it’ watery, half developed 
character. 

As fodder for milch cows in summer, the sweet millet, 
green oats, and clover are much to be preferred to corn, 
and one or more of them should take its place upon all 
dairy farms. The water supplied to milch cows has an 
important bearing upon the lacteal secretion, and a few 
considerations demand our attention. With a knowledge 
of the large percentage normally present in milk, it is 
natural to conclude that a full supply should be always 
accessible both in pastures and in yards, and that the 
quality should be unexceptionable. 


Muddy, stagnant 
pools in pastures do not furnish the liquid in proper 
condition; and as milch cows are generally very fastidi- 
ous regarding the sweetness and purity of water, they 


tance, they are willing to suffer the inconvenience of 
thirst. The annoyance is so serious, that I have deter- 
mined to open a spring directly in the path leading to 
the yard. 

The location of farmers’ wells upon their premises is 
an important point. How often do you see them located 
within or upon the margin of the barn-yard, near huge 
manure heaps, reeking with ammoniacal and other gases, 
the prolific source of soluble salts which find access to 
the water, and render it unfit as a beverage for man or 
beast? It is well known that in the gradual decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances at or near the 
surface of the earth, under certain conditions, nitroge- 
nous compounds are formed. The nitre earths found 
under old buildings result from these changes. It is, 
however, quite difficult to understand the precise nature 
of the chemical transformations which produce them. 
In the waters of a large number of wells in towns and 
cities, and also in the country, the nitrates are found in 
considerable quantities. The salts form at the surface 
in warm weather, and being quite soluble, are carried 
with the percolating rain-water into the wells. Hence it 
will be understood how important it is to locate wells 
away from all contaminating influences. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to me that in- 
stances of impure water are so often found in the rural 
districts, among those who are not confined to the nar- 
row limits of city lots. In an experience of many years 
as consulting physician, I have had a larger percentage 
of examinations to make of water brought from country 
homes, than from any other source. The result of these 
examinations has proved that great carelessness is mani- 
fested in allowing sink drains, cesspools, and excremen- 
titious deposits to exist in close proximity to the water 
supply, and serious illnesses have been caused thereby. 
I beg of you, gentlemen, to look carefully after your 
wells and springs, and permit no possible source of con- 
tamination to exist within a broad circle around the spot 
where they are located. 


MANAGEMENT OF HyacInTH AND TULIP BULBS. — 
The flower or flower-spike is wrapped up within the 
bulb, and only needs to be enticed from its prison-house 
in such a mauner that it shall not appear in dishabille. 
Now, to do this cleverly, the free formation of roots 
must be induced before the growth of the leaves or 
flower-stem is excited. 

The following rules will be useful to parlor florists: 

In choosing bulbs, look for weight as well as size, and 
be sure that the base of the bulb is sound. Use single 
Set the bulb 
in the glass so that the lower end is almost, but not 


kinds only; they are earlier and hardier. 
quite, in contact with the water. Use rain or pond 
water. Do notchange the water, but keep a small lump 
of charcoal at the bottom of the glass. Fill the glass up 
from time to time. When the bulb is placed, put the 
glass in a cool dark cupboard or other place where light 
is excluded. When the roots are fully developed, and 
the flower-spike is pushing into life (which will be in 
about six weeks,) remove by degrees to full light and air. 


color, the shorter will be the leaves and spike, and the 
brighter the color. 


The more light given from the time the flowers show 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
In a former number of the JOURNAL we spoke of the 


belief in the spontaneous combustion of the human 


body as ‘‘a vulgar superstition.” A correspondent calls 
our attention to articles in cyclopedias, which refer to 
“well authenticated instances” of such combustion 
Let us examine this matter in the light of what is actu- 
ally known. 

We must, in the first place, carefully distinguish ber 
tween the notion of ‘a preternatural combustibility” 
of the body under certain abnormal conditions, and thad 
of its spontaneous combustion. The former is not impos } 
sible; indeed, there are tolerably ‘‘ well authenticated ine 
stances” of the kind. The latter, if not absolutely in- 
conceivable, is in the highest degree improbable, and 
eminent physiologists who have carefully investigated 
all the cases in which it is alleged to have occurred, do. 
not find a single one established beyond a doubt. ¥ 

The earliest case of the kind which has a semblance 6 | 
authority to sustain it, is said to have happened in 1725, § 
and from that time down to the year 1847, when the last 
alleged case occurred, some fifty instances are recorde¢ 
Liebig made an analysis of all these cases in 1851, and 
found that they nearly all agree in the following points?) 

1. They took placein winter. 2. The victims were har 
drinkers, and were drunk at the time. 3, They hap 
pened where the rooms were heated with fires in ope 


| 
fire-places or pans of glowing charcoal. Cases wher 
rooms are heated by means of closed stoves are exceed i 
4, It is admitted that no one has ever bee! | 


present during the combustion, 5. No one of the ph ‘4 


ingly rare. 


sicians who collected the cases, or attempted to expla in 


them, has ever observed the process, or ascertained wh at | 
preceded the combustion. 6. Noone has known how 
much time had elapsed from the beginning of the com 
bustion to the moment when the consumed* body was 
found. { 

Out of forty-five cases collected by Frank, of Ber iD 
in 1843, there are only three in which it is assumed 
the combustion occurred when there was no fire iz th 


neighborhood; and Liebig clearly shows that these thne¢ 


cases are totally unworthy of belief. The conclusion to 
which he comes is that ‘‘ spontaneous combustion in a 
living body is absolutely impossible.” Flesh which has 
been saturated with alcohol for a great length of time, 
as anatomical preparations, is not combustible; if ignited, 
the alcohol burns off, scarcely charring the flesh, The 
| corpses of drunkards have never been found to be com- 
bustible. - 

M. Duvergie has opposed Liebig’s views, and has 
expressed the opinion that molecular changes may take 
place in the living body by which it becomes more com- 
bustible from the absorption of alcohol, or from its con- 


version into more inflammable compounds; but he ad- 
mits that the combustion is probably never spontaneous. 
Dr. Mare has suggested that inflammable gases, and 
possibly even phosphoretted hydrogen, which, under 
certain circumstances, inflames on contact with the air, 
may be generated in the living body, and may thus give 
rise to its spontaneous combustion; but this is merely a 
theory to account for such cases of combustion, if they 
have occurred. 

On the whole, this idea of spontaneous combustion 
appears to be one of those old medical delusions which, 
having once gaineda sort of credence, are not readily 
given up. It is easy to see, as Liebig observes, that it 
arose at a time when men entertained entirely false 


views on the subject of combustion, its essence, and its 
/ cause. It is only since the time of Davy, or for about half 
-acentury, that combustion has come to be thoroughly 
understood. After people had once got it into their 
heads that the body might take fire of itself, it is not 
singular that when a man happened to be burned up, 
| the case was explained in that way if it could not readily 
»be accounted for in any other way; just as hundreds 
of fires caused by carelessness, not easily detected, are 
charged to the mysterious “incendiary.” Then again, 
other things being equal, the more marvellous explana- 
‘tion of strange phenomena is usually the more popu- 
lar one. The Latin proverb omni ignotum pro magnifico 
-est might be read omni ignotum pro mirifico est, with 
‘everybody whatever is unknown passes for a marvel. 
/We need not be surprised, therefore, that this idea of 
‘human combustibility, which was not inconsistent with 
the scientific knowledge of the age in which it had its ori- 
gin and which consequently came to be accepted by the 
‘scientific men of the time, should still live as a popular 
superstition and even find an occasional defender among 
the savants of this more enlightened day. 


MARY SOMERVILLE. 

A notice of this eminent woman in the Scientvic 
American states that she was born in Scotland about 
the year 1796, and that her first husband was Samuel 
_ Gray, Esq. According to Chambers’ Cyclopedia, which 
is excellent authority, she was born ‘“‘about the year 
1780,” and married Capt. Samuel Greig in 1804. Capt. 
Greig died in 1806, and in 1812 his widow married Dr. 
William Somerville, of Edinboro’, who died in 1860, at 
the advanced age of 91. The Edinburgh Review for 
July, speaks of Mrs. Somerville as being in her eightieth 
year when her work on ‘Molecular and Microscopic 
Science,” was published, in 1868. It will be seen that 
this is inconsistent with both the dates of her birth just 
‘mentioned. 


will interest our readers: 


tin the ranks of science retain in their various 


should publish a work containing a complete review of 
some of the most recent and abstruse researches of mod- 
ern science, describing not only the discoveries in physics 
and chemistry, but especially the revelations of the 
microscope in the vegetable and animal worlds. Before 
many distinguished cultivators of the sciences she loves 
so well were born, Mrs. Somerville had taken a place 
among original investigators of nature, as in 1826 she 
presented to the Royal Society a paper on the magnetiz- 
ing power of the more refrangible solar rays. This 
communication is printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transae- 
tions,’ and led to much discussion on a difficult point of 
experimental inquiry, which was only set at rest some 
years later by the researches of Riess and Moser, two 
distinguished German electricians, in which the action 
upon the magnetic needle was shown not to have been 
caused by the violet rays. In 1832 she published her 
‘Mechanism of the Heavens,’ and in 1834 she beeame 
still more widely known by the appearance of her ‘ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,’ and the ‘Physical 
Geography.’ These works have passed through many 
editions, and have been translated into several foreign 
languages; whilst in this country her services to geo- 
graphical science have been recognized by the award of 
the Victoria medal for 1869 of the Royal Geographical 
Society, In her work on ‘Molecular and Microscopic 
Science,’ the gift of lucid description, so characteristic 
of the distinguished authoress of the ‘ Connection of the 


Physical Sciences,’ is as conspicuous as ever; but that 
which most forcibly strikes the reader of these pages is 
the extraordinary power of mental assimilation of scien- 
tific facts and theories which Mrs. Somerville displays.” 


year, M. Charles Blanc read an ‘Essay on the Aisthe- 


The following extract from the article in the Edinburgh 


_ “The world is not unfrequently called upon to admire 
the keen interest and powerful grasp which veterans 
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pursuits up to the latest moments of an advanced age. 


It is, however, we believe, a case without a parallel in 
the annals of science, that a lady in her eightieth year 


It is said that the Swedish government requires that 
every passenger train on railways shall be furnished 
with a competent medical officer, with all the medical 
and surgical appliances necessary. It would be well if 
some of our railways were similarly equipped. 

Twenty-five years ago, Claude Bernard, the eminent 
physiologist; who has lately been made a Senator and 
Academician, was an apothecary’s assistant in a country 
town in France. 

ee a6 

A New Asreror. —On the 9th of October a new 
minor planet was discovered by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, at 
the observatory of Hamilton College, N. Y. It is the 
109th member of the group, and has just passed its op- 
position, It shines asastar of the tenth magnitude. 
This is the ninth planetoid discovered by Dr. Peters. 
Nine have been detected by another American astrono- 
mer — Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, Among 
European observers, Hind has discovered ten, and 
Luther no less than seventeen. It is but fair to state, 
however, that Luther has been engaged in the search 
for the last twenty years, while Peters began his discover- 
iesin 1861, and Watson in 1863, Last year, Watson was 
lucky enough to pick up three planets within ten days, 
namely, on September 7th, 13th and 16th. In 1867 he 
found one on the 24th of August, and another on the 6th 
of September. In one instance, Goldschmidt, a Euro- 
pean observer, caught a couple of them on the same day, 
September 19, 1857. 

pe ee 

Morpumne. — The Boston Medical and Surgical 

Journal of November 11, copies from a New York 
Druggist’s Price Current, a most slanderous article in 
which “parties in Boston” are charged with the crime 
of smuggling morphine into this city and selling it to 
the trade. 

We do not believe there is, or ever has been a single 
ounce of ‘Scotch smuggled morphine” in this city, and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing the statements 


FOREIGN NOTES, 
Ar the annual meeting of the French Institute this 


tics of Lines,” in which he protested against English 
landscape gardening, which has so properly dethroned 
the French gardening all over the world. He said: 
“When one wishes to make the plan of an English gar- 
den, one has but to make his gardener drunk and to fol- 


false and malicious. 

To “‘smuggle morphine” or any other dutiable com- 
modity into the United States, is a high crime, and every 
good citizen is, or should be, interested in bringing par- 
ties thus offending to punishment. The very respect- 
able Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, by copying 
the statements of an irresponsible New York Price 
Current, has indorsed them, and has thus become @& 
party to. the assault on “some parties in Boston.” 
Therefore, there is a responsible party introduced into 
the arena. We fear that the editor and publisher of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal may suffer from 
publishing statements of a libellous character 


low his reelings.” 

The French government sends annually a man-of-war 
with the graduating pupils of the Naval School on a 
long voyage, to perfect them in the practical part of their 
studies, It has been decided to send hereafter on board 
this ship several scientific men, amply equipped with the 
necessary books and instruments. The Academy of 
Sciences will give them instructions upon the re- 
searches to be made, A committee, including Faye, 
Becquerel, Boussingault, and Milne-Edwards, has been 
appointed to prepare these instructions. The leading 
subjects of investigation will be the marine fauna at 
great depths; the conditions in which endemic diseases 


—_seo-———" 


The yellow slip upon the margin of each Journal gives 
the date to which payments have been made. Those 
who are not credited as having paid to July, 1870, will 


are developed; the temperature of the sea at its surface please inclose to us the amount due without delay. 


and at different depths, in mid-ocean, near land, at the 
centre and edges of currents; the nature of the zodiacal 
light, ete. 

Prof. Bochm, one of the most eminent medical men of 
Berlin, died a few days since under fearful circumstances. 
While dissecting before a class of students, he pricked a 
finger. He thought it a mere abrasion of the skin, and 


Bups AND Buiossoms out oF SEAson. —A corre- 
spondent calls attention to the fact, that many of the fruit 
and ornamental trees along the New England coast are 
in blossom this autumn, and suggests that this may be 
due to the great gale of September 8th, It is well- 
known that, during the last of August and the first of 
September, trees and shrubs are making their second 
growth, and there is a large flow of sap to support this 
growth, and that the elaboration of this sap takes place 
in the leaves. The gale removed the leaves, and this 
vigorous flow of sap, turned from its natural course, 


failed to cauterize it. Two days afterwards his hand 
began to swell, and became enormous. The poison per- 
vaded his whole system and killed him. He retained his 
consciousness nearly to the last, and saw his end approach 
with undisturbed firmness, 
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MERCATOR THE Map-Maxer.—In most atlases is a 
map of ‘The World after Mercator’s projection.” Very 


forced the dormant buds to burst and put forth leaves 
and flowers. The fruit buds of deciduous trees, as well as 
the leaf buds, are formed in August and matured in Sep- 
tember; and although their covering is sufficient to with- 
stand the winter’s cold and storms, the powerful wrench- 
ing they received before they were ripe may have broken 
the envelope, so that these buds also were forced into pre- 
mature development by the active circulation. If this 
explanation is correct, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
as our correspondent does, that the fruit crop of 1870 will 
be lessened. 
Sater es 

Maxine A New Sea. —The Italie, of Florence, says 
that M. de Lesseps, after having connected two seas, is 
now proposing to create a new one. It has been sug- 
gested that the Sahara is the bed of an old sea displaced 
by some natural convulsion. This has led M. de Les- 
seps to send engineers to examine the region, and their 
report has satisfied him that the Sahara at the point 
nearest to the Red Sea is twenty-seven metres below the 
level of that sea, and that the depression increases 
towards the interior. He believes, therefore, that a 
canal seventy-five miles long would suftice to flood the 
Sahara from the Red Sea, and thus restore the desert to 
its primeval destination. 

It would be rash to assert that this project is impracti- 
cable; but it is not likely to be entered upon without a 
careful consideration of the influence it might have 
upon the climate of neighboring regions, and especially 
upon that of the Mediterranean and Southern Europe. 
We will not venture to say precisely how thé substitu- 
tion of a great sea for a great desert would affect the 
meteorology of large portions of both Africa and Europe, 
but we doubt whether the parties interested will decide to 
risk the tremendous experiment. 


SOO 


Wat Becomes or OLp SHors?— Cosmos answers 
this question by stating that they are cut up in small 
pieces, and these are put for a couple of days in chloride 
of sulphur, which makes the leather very hard and brit- 
tle. After this is effected, the material is washed with 
water, dried, ground to powder, and mixed with some 
substance which makes the particles adhere together, as 
shellac, good glue, or thick solution of gum. It is then 
pressed into moulds, and shaped into combs, buttons, 
knife-handles, and many other articles. 


OXYGEN FoR ILLUMINATION. — We have explained to 
the readers of the JourNnat the new and cheap method 
invented in France for preparing oxygen on a large scale 
by the deoxidizing and reoxidizing of the manganate of 
soda. The New York Oxygen Gas Company has been 
incorporated for the manufacture of oxygen by this pro- 
cess, with a view to its use for purposes of illumination. 
Their works cover eight lots of ground, and consist of 
extensive buildings of brick and corrugated iron, power- 
ful blowing and compressing engines, an ample gas- 
holder, and a large French furnace, with twelve retorts, 
each large enough to contain eight hundred pounds of 
the manganate. These retorts are now producing oxy- 
gen at the rate of 25,000 cubic feet per day. 

In Paris, oxygen has already been used as an aid to 
lighting, in the Court of the Tuileries, the Hotel de 
Ville, and in the Gaiété and Alcazar Theatres. The 
whiteness and brilliancy of the light are far superior 
to that of ordinary gas-burners, and it is no slight ad- 
ditional merit of the system that it does not rob the air 
of its oxygen. 


few know who Gerard Mercator was. 


cuted terrestrial globes. In 1559, he settled at Doesburg, 
as Cosmographist to the Grand Duke of Cleves. 
the best map-maker of his time, and is said to haye in- 


vented the plan of laying down maps and charts by a 
projection of the earth in plano. It is incorrectly be- 


lieved by many persons that Mercator did not acknowl- 
edge that the earth was globular. After having been 
neglected for a long time, honor to Mercator has just 
been rendered by laying, with great solemnity, the first 
stone of a monument to him at Doesburg. 


QUESTIONS AND Answers. — A year or two ago 
when the circulation of the JouRNAL was comparatively 
small, we gave each month a series of answers to ques- 
tions propounded. As the circulation increased, the 
questions poured in upon us xo freely, it was found im- 
possible to reply to a fiftieth part of those asked, and 
therefore, not to be partial, we discontinued answering 
any of those received. This feature of the paper was 
popular, and many requests have been made to have it 
resumed. Itis probable that it will be in the next vol- 
ume, if not before. We can, however, pay no attention 
to questions asked to promote private interests, or if the 
answers will not prove useful and instructive to our 
readers. 


ERrrata.—On page 52, for ‘‘ Preservation of Copal 
Varnish,” read ‘‘ Preparation.” On the same page, in 
the article on ‘‘ Great Laboratories,” the P from “ Prus- 
sian”’ got shifted to the other end of the line, where it 
appears in Dr. A. W. Hofmann’s name. The printer 
then changed “russian” to ‘“‘ Russian,” improving the 
orthography at the expense of the geography. All this 


happened after the proofs had passed out of our hands. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of London, have estab- 
lished a branch house in New York, at 63 Bleecker street, 
where they furnish their large list of scientific and other 
works at prices considerably below those which an im- 
porter of English books would have to charge. Among 
their latest issues is a revised and enlarged edition of 
Roscoe’s “Chemistry.” Inits present form it is much to 
be preferred to the American reprint of the earlier 
edition, while its cost is no higher. The most important 
additions are in the chapter on spectrum analysis, a sub- 
ject on which Prof. Roscoe has published an elaborate 
work, already noticed in our columns, 

Another book of great interest to the chemist is 
Wurtz’s “ History of Chemical Theory,” translated by 
Watts. It gives aconcise sketch of the development 
of chemical philosophy from the day of Lavoisier down 
toourown. We shall refer to it again, and may have 
occasion to draw some material from its pages. 

Macmillan & Co. have published several elementary 
books of natural science which belong to the same series 
with Roscoe’s “‘Chemistry’’; as Huxley’s “‘ Blementary 
Physiology,” which has also been revised and enlarged 
in the third edition, Lockyer’s ‘‘Elementary Astron- 
omy,” and Oliver’s “Elementary Botany.” 

We are ashamed to say that, with very rare exceptions, 
(some of which have been made the subject of notices in 
the JOURNAL) our American text-books on science, for 


This geographer 
was born at Ruremonde, in Holland, in 1512, and died at 
Doesburg in 1594. He obtained the favor of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. by presenting him with some well-exe- 


He was 


‘the confidence of all interested in the education of the | 


school use, are greatly inferior to these English manuals, 
In England, the natural sciences are either not taught | 
at all— and this is too frequently the case, even in schools 
of the same grade as our high-schools—or they are 
taught better than is done in this country. 

Of the books just: mentioned, the most elementary 
one is the “Botany,” which is partly based upon ma- | 
terial, left in manuscript by the late Professor Henslow, 
whose method of teaching botany in village schools at- 
tracted great attention in England several years ago. It 
is essentially an “object lesson” method, with some— 
novel features, which cannot well be described in a brief 
notice like this. : 

What we have said of foreign text-books as compared — 
with our own is equally true of popular books on science. 
We have very few really good things of the kind pub- 
lished here, which are not reprints or translations. ‘Two 
or three of our publishers are now reproducing volumes | 
from the “Library of Wonders,” which has been so 
popular in France and England. Messrs. Scribner & 
Co. have issued five of these books: ‘‘ The Wonders of 
Optics,” “The Wonders of Heat,” “Thunder and Light- 
ning,” “Intelligence of Animals,” and “Great Hunts.” 
The first two of the series are model books of their class, 
giving all the recent discoveries in Light and Heat ina 
clear and attractive style. They are hardly books for 
children, unless it be as collateral reading for children 
studying these subjects at school. The other three may 
be ranked as “juveniles,” though many children of 
larger growth will read them with interest. We should 
be glad to see such books taking the place of the sensa-~ 
tional stories — juvenile novels, for they are nothing else 
— with which the press is flooding the country. 

The Appletons have also begun a “ Library of Won- 
ders.” The first volumes are ‘‘ Meteors and Atmos- j 
pheric Phenomena,” a well-written and well-illustrated 
manual of meteorology for popular reading; and “Arms | 
and Armour,” which describes, with the aid of many | 
excellent cuts, all the arms and weapons of all the ages 
Both these 
books are from the French, the latter with additions 
made by the English editor. 

A copy of the seventh edition of the “Elements of 
Chemistry,” by W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been sent us by the publishers, Wool- | 
worth, Ainsworth & Co., of Boston. The speedy call for | 
a seventh edition of this most valuable and accurate ele- | 


from the antediluvian down to the present. 


mentary treatise upon chemistry, affords gratifying evi- | 
dence of the just appreciation of the work by school | 
committees, teachers, and others. In this edition the 
authors have gone over the entire book, and have made 
important additions, together with such changes as pro- | 
gress in the science demanded. It is a work worthy 


youth of our country. 

We find on our table ‘‘ Medical Education: an Oration 
delivered before the New Hampshire Medical Society, | 
at the annual Meeting at Concord, June 15, 1869, by W. _ 
D. Buck, A. M., M.D.” Itis lively and readable, giv= | 
ing a good deal of ‘‘sound doctrine” in a pleasant, free- 
and-easy way. : 

“The Reconstructed Farmer” is a monthly maga-— 
zine, devoted to the farm, the garden, and the house- 


We hope it is properly appreciated by the farmers of that 
region, for it well deserves their patronage, ie 
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Medicine and Pharmacy. 


M. VELPEAU. 

Wr find in the August number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, an able literary magazine, published at Charleston, 
S. C., a most interesting sketch of the great French sur- 
geon, M. Velpeau. <A very large number of our medical 
readers, who have often followed the distinguished 
savant through the wards of La Charité, and listened to 
his brilliant lectures, will attest the faithfulness of the 
portrait drawn by the writer. Probably no man ever 
lived who caused or relieved more human misery than 
Velpeau. His operations were always performed with 
great celerity, and apparently with entire forgetfulness 
of the fact that his knife or probe was incising or per- 


forating living tissues. He was a kind man, and yet 


seemingly insensible to suffering. No one who has 
ever seen Velpeau will forget the spare, modest, busy 
man, whose fame as a surgeon can never die. When 
ether was brought to his notice as an anesthetic twenty 
years ago, he condemned its use, and would have nothing 
to do with it, until others had proved its usefulness and 
safety. His comparatively recent death has left a void 
in the ranks of surgeons not easily filled. The writer of 
the sketch which we present below, after describing the 
scenes in the hospital, continues as follows: 


Far from where you enter, stand a throng of men, 
/ some crowding around a particular bed, some with hats 
| on, others uncovered. From out their number moves 
, an individual whom you did not, at first, observe, but 
| whom every one seems to follow, as he passes rapidly 
| from one bed to another, squeezing his way in among 
|| those encircling him. He is a person with a sharp, 
| greyish eye, of middle height, more tall than short, in- 
clined to be thin, and moves unobservingly by, unless 
when he stops, occasionally, as the inclination seizes 
| him, to ask some question of a favorite chef-de-clinique, 
or of asister. He will sometimes not speak or smile for 
a half hour, unless on the subject of medicine, or the 
case before him; at other times he smiles and even 
makes a little dry fun with the sick man, though he 
never laughs; often, if induced to relax at something 
| particularly ludicrous, he soon recovers himself, becomes 
| grave, or rather I should say earnest, and his eye looks 
| as piercing as before. Neither his voice nor manner is 
| soft or winning, although they show, when he speaks to 
a boy, or when the gravity of the case is imminent, that 
his heart is full of feeling, and that even habit, time, and 
the knife have not made him entirely callous to the suf- 
ferings of the unfortunate. Ihave heard him quiz a lit- 
tle Interne with white hair, upon the color of his mous- 
tache; but it was not done in a genial way; it was as 
-asurgeon would quiz, and you only laughed because the 
great man laughed. He also wears a white apron with 
pockets, from which dangles a pin-cushion, and on his 
head is a purple velvet skull-cap, with tassel. Thin grey 
hair escapes trom beneath, and you are quite surprised 
| when, upon inquiry, you are told that is the great surgi- 
| eal Amphitryon of La Charité and of France, M. Vel- 
peau. 
Here is a true veteran for you; here is a surgeon with 
the three requisites — a lady’s hand, an eagle’s eye and 
alion’s heart; here is the man who enjoys the “‘ digitis 
monstror preetereuntium’”’; you see, at last, one that you 
have been hearing of all your life, and before you ever 
thought of medicine; you have, perhaps, heard your 
cousin or your friend, who was in Paris years before you, 
speak of seeing Velpeau cut off an arm, or a hand, on 
+ such and such a morning, and you yourself also watch 
him do the same thing, on the same spot, fifty times; in 
fact, you may see him perform two or three operations 
almost every morning if you will take the trouble to be 
at his amphitheatre at La Charité. He will cut for 
stone, operate two or three times for cross-eye, take out 
tumors from the breasts of two or three women, ampu- 
tate a finger, a thumb, or a leg, almost any morning you 
choose to name, after he has visited these long lines of 
beds up stairs and down stairs, in male and female 
b ad and after he has lectured an hour, and all before 


a 


breakfast. Heaven knows at what hour he has risen, 
or what he has not written in one of the works he is 
publishing, the “ Vouveaux Elements de Médécine Opéra- 
toire,’ or some other. But I do know that he has 
not yet finished, because, before his carriage and pair 
leave the Rue Jacob, in front of La Charité, and when 
you have gone to the Café de Paris, to Madam Dijon’s, 
to 66 Rue de Seine, or with me to my rooms on the gar- 
den of the Luxembourg, he has remained to prescribe for 
ascore of what are called out-door patients, whom he 
examines as fast as they can be marshalled in the room on 
the ground floor. Then M. Velpeau’s private consulta- 
tions at his own residence, and his visits, have not yet 
commenced. But notwithstanding, you will sometimes 
meet him on the Pont Neus, or the Pont du Carrousel, 
with a young lady on his arm, as like as father and 
daughter can be, while they walk to the Louvre or the 
garden of the Tuileries. And you ask again, is this 
man, strolling quietly by, the hero of a hundred bloody 
operations, the creator of bold systems, and originator 
of new modes of practice—the bold generalizer, who 
has laid a master hand on almost every department of 
medicine; who has written a hundred volumes; whom 
everybody quotes, even men who study specialties, 
and who recognize that, during a life of ceaseless toil 
and exertion, he has made a specialty of every depart- 
ment of his profession, and has rendered himself as 
competent to pronounce upon their respective merits as 
any enthusiast of a single one—whether it be in sur- 
gery, materia medica, obstetrics, physiology, diseases of 
the eye, or anything you please to name? M. Velpeau 
is a bold, successful innovator in each and every one, 
and he has stamped his name in every text-book that 
the student uses. He has written, and now writes, 
tomes filled with costly illustrations, which the medical 
world reads and consults, and swears at sometimes, but 
always quotes or follows. There are none so dauntless 
as not to do him reverence; none so bold but do not ask 
what Velpeau said this morning at a clinique. Does he 
discover anything, he seeks to have Velpeau test it. With 
Velpeau’s sanction, he is confident against the world in 
arms, and goes forth with redoubled zeal. Does Vel- 
peau damn the new project, it is like a dash of cold 
water, and the thermometer of his ardor falls instantly. 
I think that, generally, M. Velpeau, after his very large 
and most enlightened experience and observation, has a 
right to pronounce, and that he does so cautiously and 
with discrimination. He has, at times, been quick, and, 
perhaps, wrong, and I think now the microscopists will 
make him rue the day that he decided too dogmatically 
against their true and false cancers; for, already MM. 
Lebert and Robin will show him that the glass is surer 
and more unerring than the unaided experience of even 
his eye and finger, and he will confess, or what is worse, 
posterity will do it for him, that true cancer and the un- 
malignant fibro-plastic growths reveal themselves by 
signs, more certain than those gained by observation and 
sightsimply. Perhaps, too, M. Ricord, or his successors, 
will demonstrate, that in proclaiming his doctrine of 
syphilization, a true advance has been made which time 
will sanction and enforce, and that its cardinal points 
are real, which M. Velpeau utterly repudiates and rejects 
ab ovo, root and branch. Velpeau must recollect that 
Ricord, though young and vigorous, resembles him in 
one respect — he does not take vacation either.* An old 
man, however great, is apt to remember triumphs won 
in youth from giants, and he grows too confident thereby. 
He is apt to forget that the tables turn, as age advances 
and years roll by, and when the conflict lies between the 
old and the youthful, but, at the same time, the vigor- 
ous, the cautious, and the observant. 
[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


FOR RINGWORM. 


R. Washed Sulphur, 22 grains. 
Carbonate of Potash, 8 grains. 
Lard, 1 ounce, 
Mix. Continue the application some time after the 
apparent cure, in order to prevent a return. —L’ Union 


Medicale. 


* M. Ricord informed me that, with the exception of the last, 
he had not indulged in the ordinary vacance of the Paris doctor 
for twenty years. Ie was at the Hopital du Midi the year 
round, 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tur INSURANCE TIMES urges that companies should 
guarautee medical attendance to all whose lives they 
insure. It would accomplish this by having one or more 
physicians, with fixed salary, attached to each company 
and charged with the duty of attending the sick among 
the policy-holders. The plan might be feasible in com- 
munities where the number of the insured is large, but 
it strikes us that it would be inconvenient and costly to 
extend it to the more scattered patrons of the company. 
There are other practical difficulties which will readily 
suggest themselves to one who gives the subject a little 
consideration, but we will not say that they are insur- 
mountable, The plan is at least worthy of attention 
and discussion, 

A solution of common salt has been recommended as 
an antidote in cases of strychnia poisoning. It is said 
that it has been tried repeatedly with dogs, and that it 
has invariably proved successful. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is found to be a direct antidote 
to the poisonous effects produced by inhaling chlorine. 

It is said that delirium tremens is unknown among 
negroes. Dr. Autry, in a communication to the MEpr- 
CAL AND SuRGICAL REPORTER, adds the fact that he 
has never seen a case of the disease in the Indian race, 
in twelve years’ practice of medicine in Mexico, where 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are Indians, and ad- 
dicted to excessive use of the very worst kinds of 
liquor. 

In a later number of the REPORTER, Dr. Chittenden, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., states that he has had one 
negro under treatment for delirium tremens, and that 


the diagnosis was unmistakable. 


A NogsxiE List or Names. —Our printer, after three 
mouths’ labor, has just completed the task of putting 
the names of all our subscribers in type, the printed 
names to be used in the mailing department of the 
Journal. Some idea of the magnitude of the work may 
be obtained from the statement, that it has taken over 
one ton of type, or as much as one horse could draw in 
a cart through the streets of the city. 

The names printed as close together as possible, upon 
aribbon of paper, would require a length nearly twice 
the height of Bunker Hill Monument. 

Upon looking over this list of names, we find those of 
men and women distinguished in every department 
of art, science, and literature — Professors in Colleges, 
Schools, etc., Teachers, Physicians, Druggists, Chem- 
ists, Artisans, Farmers, etc. These are scattered all 
over the country, in every State and Territory of the 
Of physicians we have nearly ten thousand 
We have reason to be proud of the patrons 
There is among these a very 


Union. 
subscribers. 
of our little Journal. 
large number of enthusiastic friends, who send us often 
the kindest words of encouragement. Success to them 
in all their undertakings. 
ME eyes 

Test FOR ADULTERATIONS OF CHLOROFORM. — Chlo- 
roform is not unfrequently adulterated with alcohol and 
ether. To test it for these substances, treat it first with 
fused chloride of calcium to eliminate any water which 
it may contain, and then add iodine. If no alcohol or 
ether is present, the color produced is bright red; if 
either alcohol or ether is present, it will be brown. To 
distinguish alcohol and ether, add a small piece of 
crystal of fuchsine. The slightest trace of alcohol gives a 
deep red. Pure chloroform yields with fuchsine a solu- 
tion of slightly pinkish tinge. 
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TREATMENT OF DanpRUFF. — Harpy.— Nitric acid 
12 minims; Distilled water 3 ounces. Mix and apply 


once a day. —L’ Union Medicale. 


Rat Porson. — Recent experiments have shown that 
squills is an excellent poison for rats. The powder 
should be mixed with some fatty substance, and spread 
upon slices of bread. The pulp of onions is also good. 
Rats are very fond of either. —Journal de Chimie. 


——_ eo e____ 


Harm-Om For Horses.—The following recipe for 
making hair-oil for horses is “ going the rounds.” Of 
its efficacy we entertain the highest opinion, and, as it is 
perfectly safe, take pleasure in recommending it. 

R. (take.) Brushus et curricombus—ad libitum; elbow 
grasus—quantum sufficius; blanketisus — first ratus; 
stablus (in winter) — warmus; fodderus — never say 
dietus, but mealus et oatus; exercisus —non compro- 
misus. The effect will be: coatus shinus; appetitus 
wolfitus; muscularitus, two-forty-itus. — Horse’s Friend. 


——____ 2 o______ 


Messrs. Besson and Kneider, professors in the Lyceums 
at Strasburg and Mulhausen, have invented an “‘elec- 
tric warmer ”’ to aid in regulating the temperature of hot- 
houses and other buildings in which it is desirable to 
maintain a nearly uniform heat. Whenever the tem- 
perature rises to a certain maximum or falls to a 
certain minimum, a set of electric bells ring and attract 


the attention of the guardians or workmen. 
gg es 
Sir Robert Peel once presented a farmers’ club in 
England with two iron plows of the best build. On his 
next visit, he found the old plows with wooden mould- 
boards again at work. ‘‘Sir,” said a member of the 
club, “‘we tried the iron, and we be all of one mind that 


they do make the weeds grow.” 


A Chicago physician, much devoted to real estate spec- 
ulations, and rather absent-minded, replied to the ques- 
tion of a lady how his prescription was to be taken: 
“One-quarter down; balance in one, two and three 
years.” 

2 e & 

JET BLACK VARNISH FOR SHOES.— Dissolve 10 parts 
by weight of shellac and 5 of turpentine in 40 of strong 
alcohol, in which fluid should be previously dissolved 1 
part of extract of logwood, with some neutral chromate 


of potassa and sulphate of indigo. The varnish is to be 


kept in well-stoppered bottles. 


(a ee 


VARNISH IN Burns. — Paris is much interested in. a 
remedy discovered by a workman, who, to relieve the 
pain from a severe burn, thrust his hand into a pot of 
varnish which happened to be at his side. The relief 
was so sudden, and the healing of the wound so rapid, 
that the news spread, with the result of bringing to him 
every one in the neighborhood who had a burn. Many 
wonderful cures are said to have been performed at the 
time of the great explosion in Metz, last September, and 
the discoverer has been summoned to Paris, to make 
some public experiments. — Journal de Chimie. 


To Arrest THE Decay oF TEETH. — Mix nitric ether 
and the phosphate of aluminum in proportions such as 
to make a paste. Fill the cavity of the decayed tooth 
with this, which is perfectly harmless, and the toothache, 
however violent, is generally relieved at once. By re- 
peating it each time that the pain returns, the tooth is 
rendered insensible. — Journal de Chimie. 


A Mopet Documenr.—The following is a literal 
transeript of a document written by a practising physi- 
cian in this city and offered as evidence in a case in the 
Polive Court recently. If the writer’s knowledge of 
medicine is as extended as his orthographical acquire- 
ments, the profession would do well to hunt him out. 

* [was called on to go and see Samel snapinsea on the 
11 september i found him in bead and was brused vary 
bad his ribs on the left side varey badly brused and the 
left lung apeers to be ingered from the bruses and there 
a severil bruses on his body besides,” — Detroit Free 

788. 


CINCHO QUININE. 

Hundreds of letters have been received from physi- 
cians in every State and territory of the United States, in 
which most favorable statements are made regarding the 
cincho quinine. Extracts from a few are here presented. 


From William Cooper, M. D., New Albany, Indiana. 


I am happy to state that the results of the use of cin- 
cho quinine have been eminently satisfactory; not a 
single instance of its failure to produce the expected 
effects has come to my knowledge. 

Many of my patients, after using it, have specially 
requested that the cincho quinine be given them instead 
of the sulphate. Nocomplaint has been made of nervous 
disturbance. I have used it in all cases where the sul- 
phate of quinine was indicated, and with equally good 
results. I think when physicians have given it a fair 
and impartial trial, they will use it in preference to all 
other preparations of the barks, in our autumnal fevers. 


From James Lamb, M. D., Aurora, Indiana. 


Ihave been using the cincho quinine considerably of 
late, and I prefer it to the sulphate of quinine, in most 
cases. I think it affects the head less; but it requires a 
somewhat larger dose. I think ita better tonic than the 
sulphate, but do not regard its anti-periodical powers as 
equal toit. Itis a very valuable addition to our list of 
tonics; and as it is cheaper and more readily taken than 
quinine, I shall continue to use it, and recommend it 
to my medical brethren. 


From H. H. Beebe, M. D., Marshall, Wisconsin. 


I have not fully tested the anti-periodic powers of the 
cincho quinine, but have prescribed it asa tonic with 
uniformly good effects. The stomach seems to tolerate 
it well, and it is pleasant to take; and as far as I have 
observed, it produces no cerebral distress. 


From Ira R. Wells, M. D., Genesee, Illinois. 


I have used nine ounces of cincho quinine; and in 
cases of intermittent fever, I find it fully as efficacious 
as sulphate of quinine. A fayorite prescription of mine 
is as follows: " 

Cincho Quinine, xii. gra. 
Leptandrin, xxv. ‘ 

Mix and divide into vi. doses, one of these to be taken 
every three hours. This in all cases has promptly 
arrested intermittents, and my patients do not complain 
of the unpleasant head effects which follow from the use 
of the sulphate of quinine. The cincho quinine will 
frequently be borne by the stomach when the sulphate 
will not, and I regard it as a better tonic. In some cases 
of congestive fever, I prefer the action of the sulphate to 
the cincho quinine, 


From E. W. Knepper, M. D., Ligouier, Indiana. 


Iam happy to say that the cincho quinine is all that 
you claim for it, and indeed it is more. Ihave used it 
largely in my practice this season, in intermittents, and 
it has not failed to accomplish all that I expected of it in 
a single instance. I have used the cincho with success 
in. several cases where I could not the sulphate, on ac- 
count of the stomach rejecting it. I find it produces 
much less constitutional disturbance; and in the same 
doses, the therapeutical effects are fully equal to the 
sulphate. 


From J. J. H. Love, M. D., Montelair, New Jersey. 


I have used this summer three ounces of the cincho 
quinine, and while I will say that it does not fulfil all 
my expectations, I must regard it as a valuable addition 
to our list of remedial agents. It will break up inter- 
mittent fever just as quickly as sulphate of quinine, and 
produces no headache or ringing in the ears. Itisa 
splendid tonic in building up debilitated constitutions. 


From McKisson & Robbins, Importers and Wholesale 

Druggists, New York, Oct. 2, 1869. 

Messrs. J. R. Nicuonrs & Co.: 

Gents, — We have just received an order from one of 
our customers in Texas, for fifty ounces of your cincho 
quinine. We are requested by the parties ordering it 
to state to you, that the cincho quinine has proved its 
superiority over the sulphate in all febrile diseases, 
and that the physicians of their neighborhood are now 
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prescribing it to the exclusion of the sulphate. We beg 
leave to add that this comes from parties whom we 
know to be first-class physicians and druggists. 


From G. B. Bishop, M. D., Sheridan, New York. 


I have used the cincho quinine and regard it as a 
valuable tonic, preferable to the sulphate of quinine. I 
think it to be a good agent in malarial diseases. Pa- 
tients do not complain of the taste as they do of quinine, 
which is an important point. , 


From J. M. Aldrich, M. D., Fall River, Mass. 


I have used one and a half ounces of the cincho 
quinine, and I think very favorably of its effects. Ina 
case of intermittent fever (the patient from Tennessee), 
I found it to operate as well and as promptly as sulphate 
of quinine, without any unpleasant head symptoms, ~ 
In no case have I discovered any unpleasant cerebral 
disturbance, as is often fuund in the use of the quinine. 


From J. H. Frey, M. D., Perry, Iowa. 


I have used several ounces of cincho quinine with the 
most complete success. I prefer it to the sulphate of 
quinine in intermittents, especially with children. I~ 
can strongly recommend it to the profession generally. 


From Samuel W. Coons, M. D., Madison, Alabama. 


The cincho quinine which I have used gave entire — 
satisfaction. It has all the advantages you claim forit, 
and doubtless it will in time supersede the use of sul- 
phate of quinine entirely. 


From J. C. Ross, M. D., Lincoln, Illinois. 


Ihave been using the cincho quinine in my practice 
in intermittents and remittents, and I think well of it. 
I believe it to be quite equal to the sulphate, with all 
the advantages which you claim for it. 


From D., Shelby, M. D., Huntsville, Alabama, 


Iam delighted with the specimen of cincho quinine 
you sent me. I have used it successfully in cases of re-. 
mittent fever, and shall soon order a good supply. 


From J. C. Downing, M. D., Wapping Falls, New York. 

I have used cincho quinine in eight or ten cases, and 
have reason to think well of the results. I give itas I 
do the sulphate, ten grains in five doses during the 
intermission, and five grains one or two hours before a 
paroxysm is due, and continue to give five grains once 
a week for three weeks. I shall continue to use it, and 
wish you to send me one ounce by mail, 


From S. A. Butterfield, M. D., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I have tried cincho quinine pretty thoroughly, and, 
for children especially, I think it of the greatest value. 
as an anti-periodic and tonic. It has a comparatively 
pleasant taste when mixed with sugar, which is a point 
of much importance. Iam not prepared to speak posi- 
tively regarding its anti-periodic power when compared: 
with sulph. quinine, but will do so at a future time. 


From J. H. Beech, M. D., Coldwater, Mich. 


I have used an ounce of cincho quinine in some 
obstinate cases of intermittent neuralgias and ague, and 
am happy to state that it has thus far sustained in full 
the anticipations raised by what you have claimed for 
it. Dr. 8. 8. Cutter, of this city, has an extensive gen- 
eral practice, and he informed me a few days ago that 
the cincho quinine was giving satisfaction. 


From I. FE. Swan, M. D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


I find the cincho quinine a success. Children much — 
prefer it to the sulphate. Inclosed is an order for a@ 
supply to be sent by mail. 


{Sr Druggists and physicians should remember that. 
the salts of morphia are sold by avoirdupois weight in’ 
this country and England. The vials in which sulphate © 
of morphia is usually sold, hold one eighth of an ounce, 
or a fraction less than fifty-five grains, not a drachm, or — 
sixty grains. All drugs and chemicals, in commerce, 
are bought and sold by avoirdupois weight. Many 
druggists make a mistake in this regard, and hence we 
call attention to the matter. 
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MEDICAL PORTRAITS. 


Thé subscriber offers for sale photographs of the following 
celebrated foreign professors and authors in medicine and the 
allied sciences. ‘These photographs have been copied with 
much care from originals collected ata large expense, and can 


be relied upon as correct likenesses. 
GERMANY. 
1. Virchow. 12. Niemeyer. 23, Aret. 
2. Frerichs. 13. Kolliker. 24. Jaeger. 
8. Von Graefe. 14, Scanzoni, 25. *Turck. 
4, Langenbeck. 15. Weber. 26. Braun. 
5. *Greisinger. 16. Purkinje. 27. Heller. 
6. Hoffman. 17. W. Vrolik. 28. Hyrtl. 
| %. Bock. 18. Pettenkoffer. 29. Billroth. 
8. Bunsen. 19. Liebig. 80. Sigmund, 
9. Friedreich. 20. Rokitansky. 31. Wedl. 
10. Chelius. 21. Hebra. 32. Oppolzer, 
11. Helmholtz, 22. Skoda. 33. Brucke. 
FRANCE. 
34. Milne-Edwards. 48. Fauvel. 64. Piorry. 
35. Robin. 49. *Grisolle. 65. Phillips. 
86. Maisonneuve. 50. Civiale. 66. Louis. 
87. Tardieu. 61. Wurtz. 67. *Rayer. 
38. Liebreich. 52. Cazenave. 68. *Jobert de Lam- 
39. Ricord. 63. Depaul. balle, 
40.. Claude Bernard. 54. Henry Roger. 69. Follin. 
41. Longet. 55. Barth, 70. Sichel. 
42, Nélaton. 56. Pajot. 71. Chassaignac, 
43, *Trousseau. 57. Guerin, 72. Dubois (Paul). 
44, *Velpeau. 58. Bouillaud, 73. Cruveilbier. 
45. Duchenne de 59. *Malgaigne, 74. *Gendrin, 
Boulogne. 60. Becquerel, 75. Hardy. 
46. Baron Larrey. 61. Beraud. 76. Behier, 

47, Gueneau de 62. Desmarres, 77. Richet. 
Mussy. 63. Sappey. 78. Auzoux, 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

79. Sir Charles Ly- 86. Geo. Critchett. 94. Lyon Playfair. 

ell. 87. *Toynbee. 95. *James Miller. 
80. Huxley. 88. Clay. 96. Churchill 
81, Forbes Winslow.89. John Brown. (Fleetwood). 
82. Sir Wm. Fergus- 90. Sir James Y. 97. Stokes. 

son. Simpson. 98. Corrigan, Sir 
83, *Todd. 91, James Syme. Dominic, J. 
84, Thomas King 92. JamesMatthews 99. Wilde. 

Chambers. Duncan, 100. McKenzie. 
85. F.C. Skey. 93. Christison. 

* Deceased. 


‘each for less than one dozen. 
Address 


Sent post-paid by mail. 
GEURGE S. CHASE, 
150 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Office and Manufactory, 81 Green St., Boston, Mass. 
PALMER’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEG, 


AND 


LINCOLN’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL ARM. 


' Also, Substitutes and Appliances for Shortened, Defective and 
Jeformed Limbs and everything sought for in a first-class estab- 
lishment of this kind, constructed and applied. by the most 
kilful operators, and fully WARRANTED. 
| The great reputation of these Artiticial Limbs, and the well 
cnown character of this establishment, for the skill of its opera- 
ors, and for the completeness and porioction of its work, gained 
y almost a quarter of a century of successful practice, will in- 
ure the best results of human ingenuity and skill to such as 
day apply here for relief. 

specially commissioned by the Surgeon-General U. 8. Army 
9 supply as above to all Officers and Soldiers disabled during 
he late War. For further information address, 


MARVIN LINCOLN, 
81 Green St., Boston, Mass. 


PURE COD-LIVER OIL 


WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
COMBINED. 


This combination, now so extensively known and understood, 
fast becoming a favorite with physicians in the treatment of 
cipient phthisis. It combines with pure Cod-Liver Oil the 
Yerve nutrient principle afforded by phosphorus in saline com- 
on, It is pleasant to the taste, and does not disagree with 


Bold by Druggists throughout the United States. 


_ Prepared b 
of J. R. NICHOLS & CO., 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
. BOSTON. 


The Celebrated Patent Craig Microscope 


Is an optical wonder; defies competition; magnifies 10,000 
‘mes; combines instruction with amusement; reveals the un- 
*en wonders of creation; simplest, cheapest, as well as best; 
beautiful gift; should be in every family and school; recom- 
vended by thousands of Physicians, Teachers, Scientific men, 
¢.,for the last six years. See circulars, Wholesale terms 

For sale by Booksellers, Druggists, &c,, or sent post- 
aid for $2.75, by the sole proprictor, 
GEORGE MEAD, 
P. O, Box 1,035, Chicago. Illinois. 


pw SALE. One large Rubber Bag, about 100 gallons capac- 
ah suitable for containing nitrous oxide ge Inquire of 
JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., 
=a 150 Congress St., Boston. 


| Price, $15.50 per set of one hundred; $2.00 per dozen; 20 cents 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anasthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler’ A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 


any force of steam, by screwiig down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
salety valve K, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or screw 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 


the medicament cup and cup-lolder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the clastic band K with the cradle L, 
j whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shicld-stand M M,. where it may be fixed 
WH at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I_ Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from place to plage Wipers removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
. ; »d and repacked without loss of time. 
Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer. pack ew at the aat-oGiservivedl ee mats antthebe 
Pat. Mar. 24, 1868, and Mar. 16, 1869, Foot Bedi pa b service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


a 
a! 


— — 
Sao aes nad 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing ‘Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. With two: Glass” Tubes’. aie so wi oc) «1 1s" ei ciee $4.00 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. a e haack for Inhalation; each:su.tste eich (hs, st cts of ome! 2.00 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. alves of hard rub- 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in | RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
all positions. PACK Veveishe 0) ome ls. a0. .0 ugte bodes a temeniaine 1.00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. . . «+ « «+ «© © « - $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 8.50 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter. 
[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,”’ 


With formula of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicnum, M.R.C.P., on 


“A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULZE. 5 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anzsthesia b 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOW in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Vig. 1) has been adopted into the “Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


**1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. ban Ste: tingt adil petit Ses 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
produced nothing except of their own manufacture. — Gold Medal. ¥ 

“* (Signed,) GILMAN KIMBALI, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BIGELOW: ‘T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs, The apparatus for Local Anmsthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly.” 


ALSO» ROR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating . + $7.00 to $8.00 | French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors . e 7 ° * ° 1.00 to 1.50 night or day + a . 5 7. $6.00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . . + 6,50 to 17.50} French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . ; 4.00 
Holt’s Dilator . s F 2 ry © Sel eae 18 00 ae 7) Be female . hee 5 3.00 
Barnes’ ‘‘ setofthree, withInflator . . 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. . ° . . 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete . . . ° ° 18.00 to 23.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . <aee.s 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern . . . 4.00 
Large Ear Mirrors . . - . ° . - 4.50to 5.00} * as C «with Auto- 
Hypodermic Syringes. . ° ° . + 8.50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . 3) hgh . 5.00 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00} Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 
Ue 3 & 4s (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic Attachment, and 
paid . . . . . ° . . . 8.50 three Laryngoscopie Mirrors, in case. ° 10.00 
sthiometers . . . . . . + « 8.50to 5.00 | The Storer Speculum . ° ‘ ° ° . 6.00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments , 1.50 to 3.50 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
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Fwniliny Science. 


THE DISTANCE OF THE DOG-STAR, 
In the November JouRNAL, under the head of “ The 
Worlds in Space,” 
star as so immense that its light takes twenty-three 


we spoke of the distance of the Dog- 


years to reach our earth. A correspondent finds a 
statement in a school manual of astronomy, that the 
time is ‘‘three years and eighty-two days,” instead of 
twenty-three years, and he wishes to know “how the 
two authorities can be reconciled, or if there are typo- 
graphical errors in either case.” 

The book which our correspondent quotes is often 
inaccurate in its statements, and entirely behind the 
times. . 

It is a fact, however, that even the best of recent 
authorities are sometimes found to disagree concerning 
the distances of the fixed stars. We have nowhere seen 
the distance of Sirius put so low as our correspondent 
states it, but Loomis (‘‘ Treatise on Astronomy,’’ 1565) 
gives it as 896,803 times the sun’s distance, eqnivalent 
toa “light interval of 14.16 years ; while Chambers 
(“ Descriptive Astronomy,” 1867) and Lockyer (‘“ Ele- 
mentary Astronomy,” 1868) and several other recent 
writers give it as 1,375,000 times the sun’s distance, 
equivalent to a “‘light interval” of 21.56 years. Now, 
the discrepancy between these two measurements is 
enormous, being more than 478,000 times the distance 
of the sun from the earth, or, in round numbers, more 
than forty-three millions of millions of miles — an inter- 
val that light, which can fly eight times round the 
earth in a second, must take more than seven years to 
traverse. Our first thought is, that if astronomers 
cannot make their measurements agree better than that, 
they must be either very careless or very stupid fellows, 


But let us look into the problem a little, before we pass 


judgment upon their solution of it. 


How is the distance of a star measured? We shall 
not give a detailed account of the process, but simply 
attempt to show its general nature, and thus to convey 
some idea of the difficulties attending it. The distance 
of the star is found by trigonometry : in other words, 
astronomers use the same methods employed by land 
surveyors, and these methods are based on the measure- 
ment of angles. In any triangle, if we have two angles 
and one side given, we can, by means of trigonometry, 
find the other sides of the triangle. If, then, we wish to 
find the distance of a tower or amountain-top which we 
cannot reach, we can do it by measuring accurately a 
line as a “base line,” and then measuring the angles 
which lines drawn from its ends in the direction of the 
object make with the base line, or with each other. 
Knowing then one side of the triangle made by these 
three lines, as well as the angles of the triangle, we can 
calculate the length of the other sides, or the distance of 
the object from the ends of the base line, Beginning in 


this way, astronomers measured from point to point on 


+ 


the earth, until the shape and size of the earth had been - 
| determined ; then, taking the diameter of the earth as 

a base line, the distance of the planet Mars was deter- 

mined, and then that of the sun. Having obtained the , 
distance of the sun (91,500,000 miles), we are in posses- 
sion of a base line of enormous length, since the posi- 
tions of the earth in opposite points of its orbit will be 
183,000,000 miles apart. ‘This is the base line used in 
measuring the distance of the stars, but their distance 
is so inconceivably great when compared with the base 
line, that the measurement of the angles of the triangle 
is a task of extreme delicacy and difficulty. The largest , 
angle made at any fixed star, by lines drawn from the 
ends of this base line of 183,000,000 miles, is less than two 
seconds. If you wish to get an idea how small an angle 
of two seconds is, draw a triangle, one of whose sides is 
one-tenth of an inch long, and each of the others 860 feet 
long : the longer sides will make with each other an 
angle of two seconds. Or, if you wish to know what 
such an angle is upon the circle of the starry heavens, 
take the distance between the two ‘‘ Pointers ” in ‘‘ the 
Dipper ” (about five degrees), divide it into nine thou- 


sand parts, and one of those parts is equal to two seconds. 


The angle formed in this way by lines drawn to the 
star from the ends of this base line of 183,000,000 miles, 
is called the parallax of the star. For certain reasons, 
however, the half of this angle (or that made by using 
the radius, instead of the diameter, of the earth’s orbit 


as the base of the triangle), is usually taken as the par- 
allax; and itis in this latter sense that we shall here- 
after use the term. ; 

Now, such is the nicety of astronomical measure-_ 
ments, that if a star has a parallax of one second, it can 
be accurately determined. By a somewhat different 
method a parallax of even the tenth of a second may be 
measured with tolerable precision; but it is only after 
a comparison of the results of repeated measurements 
that these infinitesimal angles can be determined beyond 
a doubt. 

After thirty years or more of labor in this field of 
investigation, astronomers have found the distances 
of two stars pretty accurately, and have approximated 
to the distances of eight or ten others. The two whose 
distances we may say we know, are Alpha Centauri (a 
bright star in the southern heayens, which does not rise 
in the latitude of Boston), whose parallax is about .9 of 
a second, its distance 224,000 times the sun’s, and its 
‘“licht interval” 3.52 years; and 61 Cygni (a very small 
star in the constellation of the Swan), with a parallax 
of about .56 of a second, a distance 366,000 times the 
sun’s, and a “ light interval” of 5.77 years. 

Among the stars whose distance is approximately 
known, is Sirius; and now let us recur to the enormous 
difference between the distances obtained by different 
observers, and see upon how minute an angular differ- 
ence it depends. If the parallax is .23 of a second, as 
one authority makes it, the star is 896,803 times as far 
off as the sun, and its light takes only 14.16 years to 
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reach us; but if its parallax is .15 of a second, it is 
1,375,000 times as distant as the sun, and its light must 
The 


inconceivably great difference in the results is due, as 


travel 21.56 years before it arrives at our earth. 


will be seen, to a difference of .08 of a second in the 
measurement of an angle! How small this difference 
actually is, the reader can figure out for himself, taking 
as a basis of bis calculation what we have told him of 
the size of an angle of two seconds. It is an angular 
difference which would be represented by the breadth of 
a human hair viewed at the distance of about 625 feet! 

We may add another illustration of the effect of a 
small error in the measurement of an angle upon the 
solution of an astronomical problem. It is well known 
to most of our readers, we presume, that the distance 
of the sun used to be reckoned as 95,000,000 of miles; 
but within a few years astronomers have quite generally 
agreed that this number is about 3,500,000 miles too 
large. This correction is based upon a correction of the 
value of the solar parallax, amounting to only about 
.4 of a second, 

These things sbow that the astronomer deals with 
microscopic as well as with telescopic distances, and 
that the measurement of the latter is accomplished 
only by the most careful observation of the former. 
The subdivisions of the graduated scales which he uses 
are so minute that he actually has to read them by the 
aid of a microscope; while with his telescope he pene- 
trates to regions of space so remote that the rays of 
light which he gathers up with his lenses must have 
left their source thousands of years ago. And so, also, 
in his measurement of time, he divides a second into a 
hundred parts, and, on the other hand, he computes 
cycles so vast that the completion of a single one ex- 
ceeds sevenfold the entire period that man has lived on 


the earth. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LUMINOUS FLAMES. 


FLAmMe is burning gas. If a solid body appears to 
burn with flame, it can be proved that it has been first 
converted into a gas, and that it is the latter which pro- 
duces the flame. If a solid substance, like anthracite 
coal, cannot be volatilized, it may become white hot in 
burning, but there will be no flame. 

But some flames are pale and dim, yielding scarcely 
Why 
is this? Does it depend on the heat of the flame, as we 


might infer from the analogy of solid bodies; does 


any light, while others are more or less brilliant. 


the flame become brighter and brighter as it grows 
hotter — just asa piece of iron when heated up toa 
certain point begins to give out a dim red light, which 
grows whiter and more brilliant with the increase of 
temperature, until it almost dazzles the eye? On the 
coutrary, we find that a flame, as in the case of a com- 
mon spirit lamp, may be very pale, and yet very hot. If 
we burn a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, we get but 
little light, while the heat is intense enough to melt 
almost every known substance. Iron and many other 


metals will burn in it, like wax in the flame of a candle. 


But this same oxy-hydrogen flame, as it is called, may 
help usin solving our problem. If we hold a piece of 
lime in the midst of the burning gases, the flame, which 
' had been so pale, becomes dazzlingly bright. A slight 
examination will satisfy us that the flame itself is really 
no brighter than before, and that the sudden increase 
of light is wholly due to the lime, which, instead of 
burning away in the fierce heat, merely becomes white 
hot and glows with a steady radiance so long as it is 
kept at that high temperature. 


In this case, then, the flame becomes luminous be- 
Have we 
Until a very 
recent day all scientific men were ready to answer this 


cause a solid is heated white hot within it. 
here the key to all cases of the kind? 
question in the affirmative. They laid it down as arule, 
without exceptions, that the light of flames is due to 
The 
light of all the substances commonly used for illumina- 


solid bodies or solid particles intensely heated. 


tion was explained in the very same way. Indeed, there 
is no essential difference in the flames of acandle, an oil 
lamp, and a gas-burner, or in the way in which they are 
produced. All are alike gas flames, since only gases burn 
with flame; and the gases are all essentially the same, 
being hydrocarbons, or compounds of hydrogen and car- 
bon. The main point of difference is that, in the candle 
and the lamp, the gas is made where it is burned, by the 
volatilization of the tallow, wax, or oil; while in the 
case of the gas-burner it is made in the retorts of the gas- 
works, from bituminous coal, by a very similar process. 
In every case, the illuminating property of the gas de- 
pends upon the simple fact that the hydrogen and car- 
bon do not burn at the same time, but in succession. The 
hydrogen burns first, and the particles of carbon thus 
set free delay for an instant in the flame ang become 
white hot, before they burn away into a transparent, invis- 
ible gas, carbonic acid. The interval is almost infinitesi- 
mally brief, but as fast as the carbon particles burn away 
and ‘their evanescent glow ceases, fresh ones take their 
place, and thus the light is continuous. 


In this way, as we said above, it has been supposed 
Frank- 
land, however, has recently shown that there may be 


that all luminous flames must be explained. 


very bright flames in which no solid particles are pres- 
ent. He burned a jet of hydrogen in a tube of oxygen, 
and, gradually increasing the pressyge upon the gas to 
twenty atmospheres, he found the brilliancy of the 
flame to increase with the pressure. At a pressure of 
ten atmospheres, a burning jet of hydrogen an inch in 
length gave light enough for reading a newspaper at a 
He also found that 
carbonic oxide, which usually burns with a very pale 
In 


the first case, the product of the combustion was water, 


distance of two feet from the flame. 
flame, burned very brightly under great pressure. 


which must have existed in a gaseous state in the flame; 
in the second case, the product was carbonic acid, which 
must also have been a gas. In both cases, the gas in 
the flame was rendered more dense by the pressure. 
If metallic arsenic be burnt in a stream of oxygen gas, 
it yields a dazzling white flame, though neither the 
metal itself nor the product of its combination with oxy- 
gen can remain solid at the temperature of the flame. 
The same is true of sulphur and phosphorus when 
burned in oxygen. The latter burns with a brightness 
which is almost blinding, and yet the phosphoric anhy- 
dride (or phosphoric acid) which is produced is so 
readily volatilized that it can hardly exist as a solid, 


even at the extreme outer surface of the flame. 


These facts, and many others of the same sort, have 
compelled scientific men to modify their former theory of 
the luminosity of flames, and to say that the light may 
sometimes be due, not to the presence of solid particles, 
but to that of dense gases or vapors, intensely heated. 
Frankland’s experiments appear to show that, as a rule, 
the denser the vapor, the brighter will be the flame. It 
is a confirmation of this view that a flame becomes 
more luminous if the pressure of the air uponit is in- 
creased, and less luminous if that pressure is diminished. 
The flame of a common spirit lamp grows bright in con- 
densed air; and a candle gives much more light at the 


foot of a high mountain than at its top, though the rate 
of combustion is nearly the same in both cases. 

Are we to explain the light of an ordinary gas-flame 
in this way? Frankland believes that we should do so. 
Under the combined influence of heat and oxygen, the 
hydrogen gradually separates from the carbon, whose 
The 
compounds thus formed are perfectly volatile, and their 


atoms, so to speak, shrink more closely together. 
vapors are necessarily very dense. ‘‘ To the presence of 
such compounds,” he says, ‘‘I am inclined to ascribe 
I believe that the 
lighter hydrocarbons when exposed to the intense heat 
of the flame are transformed into dense vapors which 


the luminosity of the gas-flame. 


have the luminiferous character of arsenic-vapor or 
phosphorus-vyapor.” He does not presume to assert 
that the decomposition of hydrocarbons in the flame 
is never complete —in other words, that particles of 
elementary carbon are never separated—but he is 
fully satisfied that ‘‘ the incandescence of solid particles 
is not the chief condition of luminosity,” but that the 
light is “‘ mainly due to the ignition of dense hydrocar- 
bon vapors.” 

Certain obvious facts connected with gas-flames are 
perfectly consistent with this new theory, while they are 
not easily explained under the old one. The flame from 
a common fish-tail burner is so transparent that the 
smallest print can be read through any part of it with- 
out the least difficulty. We find, too, that the edge of 
such a flame gives just as much light as its flat side does. 
If the light proceeded from solid particles, the most 
luminous part of the flame ought to be more or less 
opaque; and as such particles would obstruct the light 
of those behind them, the edge of the flame ought to be 
less bright than the side. 

On the whole, we must admit that some of the phe- 
nomena of luminous flames can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained only by Frankland’s theory, and that probably it 
furnishes the correct explanation of nearly all such phe- 


nomena. 
oe 


CORAL ISLANDS, 

TuE Rey. Charles Kingsley, well-known as a novelist, 
poet, and preacher, is likewise an enthusiastic naturalist, 
His little book entitled ‘‘Glaucus” is a delightful sea- 
side companion for those who are interested in zodlogical 
study. The following extract is from one of his papers 
in ‘‘Good Words for the Young,” and will be found 
entertaining by the young folks, if not by their elders :— 

But how does the @oral ever rise above the surface of 
the water and turn into hard stone? Of course the coral 
polypes cannot build above the high tide mark; but the 
surf which beats upon them piles up their broken frag- 
ments just as a sea beach is piled up, and hammers them 
together with that water hammer which is heavier and 
stronger than any you have eyer seen in a smith’s forge. 
And then, as is the fashion of lime, the whole mass sets 
and becomes hard, as you may see mortar set; and so you 
have a low island a few feet above the sea, Then sea 
birds come to it, and rest and build; and seeds are floated 
thither trom far lands; and among them almost always 
the cocoa-nut, which loves to grow by the sea-shore, and 
groves of cocoa palms grow up from the lonely isle. 
Then, perhaps trees or bushes are drifted thither before 
the trade wind; and entangled in their roots are the 


seeds of other plants, and eggs or cocoons of insects; and 


so a few flowers and a few butterflies and beetles set up 
for themselves upon the new land. And then a bird or 
two, caught ina storm and blown away to sea, finds 
shelter in the cocoa-grove; and so a little new world is 


set up; in which (you must remember always) there are — 


no four-footed beasts, nor snakes, nor lizards, nor frogs, 
nor any animals that cannot cross the sea. And on some 
of those islands they may live (indeed there is reason to 
believe they have lived) so long, that some of them have 


| den rush just before a rainfall. 
| season of the year may be; summer and winter, in wet 
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changed their forms, according to the laws of Madame 
How, who sooner or later fits each thing exactly for the 
place in which it is meant to live, till upon some of them 
you may find such strange and unique forms as the 
famous cocoa-nut crab, which learned men call Bergus 
latro. A great crab he is, and walks upon the tips of 
his toes a foot high above the ground. And because he 
has often nothing to eat but cocoa-nuts, or at least they 
are the best things he can find, cocoa-nuts he has learnt 
to eat, and after a fashion which it would puzzle you to 
imitate. The sailors used to say that he climbed up the 
stems of the cocoa-nut trees, and pulled the fruit down 
for himself; but that, it seems, is not quite true. What 
he really doe#is this: when he finds a fallen cocoa-nut, 
he begins tearing away the thick husk and fibre with 
his strong claws; and he knows perfectly well which end 
to tear it from, namely, from the end where the three 
eye-holes are, which you call the monkey’s face, out of 
one of which, you know, the young cocoa-nut tree would 
burst forth. And when he has got to the eye-holes he 
hammers through one of them with the point of his 
heavy claw. So far, so good; but how is our friend to 
get the meat out? He cannot put hisclawin. He has 
no proboscis like a butterfly to insert and suck with. He 
is as far off from his dinner as the fox was when the 
stork offered him a feast in a long-necked jar. What, 
then, do you think he does? He turns himself round, 
he puts in a pair of his hind pincers, which are very 
thin, and with them scoops the meat of the cocoa-nut, 
and so puts his dinner into his mouth with his hind feet. 
And even the cocoa-nut husk he does not waste; for he 
lives in deep burrows which-he makes like a rabbit, and 
being a luxurious crab, and liking to sleep soft in spite 
of his hard shell, he lines them with a quantity of cocoa- 
nut fibre, picked out clean and fine, just as if he was 
going to make cocoa-nut matting of it. And being also 
a clean crab, as I hope you are a clean little boy, he 
goes down to the sea every night to have his bath and 
moisten his gills,and so lives happy all his days, and 
gets so fat in his old age that he carries about his body 
nearly a quart of pure oil. 


BAROMETRIO SPRING, 
J. H. Tremere of Framingham, Mass., sends us the 


- following account of a singular spring in that town:— 


There is a never failing spring of pure water upon our 
farm, which has the peculiarity of overflowing with a sud- 
It matters not what the 


weather, and in the time of severest drought—all at 


' once the water comes pouring from this spring, often 


flooding the intervale through which it is discharged; 
and within thirty-six hours thereafter a rainfall comes. 
The hidden arteries which supply this spring have 


' been traced to some rocky highlands, with swampy de- 
_ pressions, a fourth of a mile from the place of outflow. 


The main artery has been tapped by a well thirty rods 


' from the spring, and is there twentygfour feet below the 


surface. 2 

In wet seasons, the spring sends forth a stream suffi- 
cient to fill an eight-inch pipe. After running about 
one hundred rods this stream loses itself in a swamp. 
Th the dry season this stream loses itself in a course of 
fifty rods. It diminishes in volume regularly, as other 
neighboring springs do, with the progress of the sum- 
mer, or a drought, except as already indicated. 

Tn this region the springs failed steadily through July 
and August; and I was led to watch my prophet spring 
With a good deal of interest. On Sunday, September 5th, 
the discharge was unusually sluggish, scarcely enough 
water flowing to fill a two-inch pipe, and reaching only 
about forty rods from the spring. Monday morning, the 
Gth, it was pouring forth a little torrent, having more 
than doubled in volume, and filling its channel for a dis- 
tance of not less than eighty rods. But the sky was 
brassy, and the heat intense, with no atmospheric indi- 
cations of a change of weather. Tuesday morning the 
overflow continued; the clouds had overcast the sky, and 
at 11 A. M. rain began to fall, which continued till 3 
P.M Wednesday morning, the spring was discharg- 
ing about the same quantity of water as on Monday, 
showing that it is not immediately affected by a copious 
shower. - 


° 


. ihe 


Arts, 


CHEMISTRY OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1867, 


Tue display of chemical products at the Paris Exposi- 


tion, was large and fine, not excelled in importance by 
any other department. It was noticeable that, while not 
many new processes or products were exhibited, there 
The United 
States, of course, made comparatively little show, but 


had been a steady improvement in the old, 


the rivalry among the English, French, and German 
manufacturers was quite brisk. We, however, are as 
much interested in the subject as any nation, since we 
are largely dependent upon Europe for many important 
articles, which we can, and some time probably shall, 
make for ourselves. We have lying upon the table 
before us, the Report on the Industrial Chemistry 
of the Paris Universal Exposition, drawn up by Dr, 
J. Lawrence Smith, one of the United States Commis- 
sioners. We know of no one better fitted than Dr, 
Smith, to write such a report, and we have taken great 
pleasure in reading the very interesting book of one 
hundred and forty-six pages, that embodies the result 
of his observations. Dr. Smith seems to have aimed 


rather at a resumé of the present condition of the chem- 


ical manufactures, than at a description of what was 


actually exhibited at the Exposition. Consequently, it 
is of general interest, and we shall, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, give our readers a brief summary of 
its most important points, arranging them under such 


heads as best suit our purpose. 


MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID. 


In his introduction, Dr. Smith says that the acids and 
the alkalies constitute the substructure of the chemical 
arts, and that of thigsubstructure sulphuric acid is the 
corner stone; so, in *. report, he devotes considerable 
space to considering its manufacture, There has been 
no essential change in the process of making oil of vitriol 
for the last ten years, The well-known method of burn- 
ing sulphur to sulphurous acid, and then completing its 
oxidation with the aid of nitrous compounds, is still the 
only one in extensive use. The sulphur for conversion 
into sulphurous acid is obtained from several sources, 
mostly from Sicily sulphur and pyrites. Sulphur has been 
and is mined extensively in Sicily; formerly, very nearly 
all the sulphuric acid made was derived from it. But 
from various causes, the price has been kept so high, that 
manufacturers have been obliged to seek other material 
from which to obtain the cheap acid, so necessary in the 
arts, and ‘“‘now not more than one-tenth of this acid is 
made directly from sulphur.” Within fifteen or twenty 
years,in France and England, pyrites has very largely 
taken its place. In the United States, Sicily sulphur is 
still in ordinary use; attempts have been made to em- 
ploy pyrites, but with what success we are unable to 
say. Other sources of sulphur are from coal gas and 
soda waste; both are of importance, not only from 
the value of the sulphur obtained, but, also, because 
in each case waste products of other manufactures are 
utilized. 

It will hardly be desirable for us to enter into any de- 
scription of the chambers, furnaces, etc. We will only 
remark, that if pyrites is burned, larger chambers and 
more nitrous gases are required, and of course, a pecul- 
iar furnace. Dr. Smith appends to his report full plans 
Concentration of the weak acid of the 


chambers to 1.70 sp. gr. is still carried on in the ordi- 


of vitriol works. 


nary leaden pans; but we notice that, in England and 
Belgium, glass vessels are to a large extent replacing 


platinum stills for the final concentration, This is due to 
the high price of platinum, and, also, to the better qual- 
ity of the glass retorts now made. In France, platinum 
stills are almost altogether used, The Report makes par- 
ticular mention of those manufactured by Johnson and 
Matthey, of London. This firm seem to have surpassed 
all their rivals in working platinum. Their work is pe- 


culiar from the fact that they do not solder the seams or 


joints with gold, as do the others, but burn the sheets to- 


gether with the oxy-hydrogen blow pipe. 


SODA MANUFACTURE. 


No essential change has ever been made in Leblanc’s 
original process, The most important recent improve- 
ment in connection with it, is the utilization of the 
waste, This waste has always been a very serious annoy- 
ance. It collects in great quantity, is so acted upon by 
air and moisture that it emits noxious gases, and at the 
same time large amounts of sulphur are thrown away 
init. A great part of the sulphur in this waste is now 
extracted by a process contrived by a German chemist, 
named Mond. Airis blown through the moist mass; 
oxidation at once commences, by which the insoluble sul- 
phide of calcium is changed into soluble compounds; 
lixiviation with water extracts these; and from the solu- 
tion sulphur is precipitated by an acid. The residue has 
considerable value as a fertilizer. All the soda of com- 
merce is made by Leblanc’s process, excepting the com- 
paratively small amount prepared from cryolite. 

Cryolite is a fluoride of aluminium and sodium. It is 
decomposed by heating its powder with six equivalents 
of caustic lime; caustic soda, aluminate of soda, and 
fluoride of calcium being formed. The first two are 
dissolved in water, and the alumina precipitated from the 
solution by carbonic acid, leaving carbonate of soda in 
solution, The aluminais worked up into salts (sulphate 
and acetate) for the use of the dyer. By boiling with fif- 
teen equivalents of lime and water, the alumina combines 
with part of the lime, to form an insoluble compound, 
leaving only caustic soda in solution. 

Though soda and its compounds are made in enormous 
quantities, yet, as every chemist knows, it is difficult to 
obtain even at an exorbitant price pure carbonate of 
soda, and especially hard to get pure caustic soda. Per- 
fectly pure caustic soda is, however, now prepared from 
metallic sodium at a cheaper rate than by any other 
method. 

This is a singular fact, but it goes to show how largely 
sodium is now manufactured. Johnson and Matthey 
of London, make this soda, It is sold at one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, gold, per pound, including bottle and 
packing case. 

We expected to find in Dr. Smith’s Report something 
about the preparation of both sodium and potassium, 
but he does not allude to it, 


POTASH MANUFACTURE, 


Dr. Smith describes at some length Balard’s process 
for obtaining potash from the mother liquors of sea-salt 
works, The process is @ beautiful one, but hardly of 
general interest, and therefore we will not enter into 
any account of it. Of more interest are his remarks 
upon the Stassfurt deposits, from which great quantities 
of potash salts are now obtained. In our November 
number, however, we laid before our readers a more ex- 
tended account of them than we could give here. 


FATS; SOAP AND CANDLE MAKING, 


Stearine candles and candle stuff were exhibited in 
great variety at the Exposition. The principal differ- 


‘some were a little more mottled than others. 
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ence in candle stuffs noticed by the reporter, was that 
This he 


‘considers to be due, in part, to the method of saponifica- 


tion followed. Saponification by lime gives a smaller 
yield of the best candle stuff with a high melting-point, 
and a large quantity of oleic acid of superior quality; 
while the saponification by sulphuric acid and distilla- 


tion furnishes a larger amount of candle stuff of second 


quality, and a smaller amount of a poorer liquid oil. 


One or the other of these processes is employed, accord- 
ing as the demand is for a candle of the finest kind at a 
high price, or for a cheaper one of inferior quality. 
Therefore, in France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, the lime saponification is in general use, 
while in Holland, England, and America, the sulphuric 
acid is the commonest. Both these processes are de- 
seribed in books on technical chemistry. 


successfully decomposed by simple distillation with 


Palm oil is 
water. This process is largely carried on at the well- 
known Price Candle Works. 


De Milly has contrived a method of saponification by 
sulphuric acid, without distillation. He makes a very 
fine quality of beautifully white candle stuff. There is 
no tarry matter formed, but the liquid oleic acid is of a 
brown color. From the latter can be made a good brown 
soap, or it can be rendered white by distillation. The 
operation is as follows: —The fat is melted and heated 
to 120° C. (248° F.) and then agitated with six per cent of 
strong sulphuric acid. In two or three minutes, the 
mixture is poured into boiling water, which dissolves 
the sulphuric acid and glycerine, and the fatty acids, of 
a dark color, float on®the surface. 
tage of this method lies in the fact that the coloring 
matter of the fatty acids is entirely soluble in the liquid 
portion; so that by cold and hot pressure the solid acids 


The peculiar advan- 


are obtained perfectly white. Three-fourths of the solid 
fat acid present is thus obtained, and the remaining 
fourth can be distilled, but is, of course, of inferior qual- 
ity. 

This very simple process is much preferable to either 
the lime or the sulphuric acid saponification; for since 
there is no carbonization, the yield is greater, and at 
the same time but comparatively little apparatus is re- 
quired. De Milly has patented his process in this coun- 
try, but it has not yet been put into practice here, though 
Under the head of 
Soap, Dr. Smith says he has nothing new to mention, 


it promises to be very successful. 


except the use, for making soap, of the brown liquid fat 
resulting from the above-described method of De Milly. 
This soap has a very dark color, but possesses as much 
detergent power as any other. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT COPPER. 


A REPORT has lately been made to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences upon the exemption from cholera of 
Statistics ob- 
tained under the supervision of the commissaries of 


inen engaged in working with copper. 


police, and therefore to be relied upon as accurate, 
show that wherever the manipulation of copper was 
carried on, the workmen have almost invariably 
escaped unharmed; and, moreover, that the exemption 
was in exact proportion to the degree in which the metal 
was handled by the men. During the epidemics of 1865 
and 1866, the number of deaths was only 3 out of every 
10,000 adults employed in the working of copper. Of gold- 
smiths, silversmiths, and watchmakers, the mortality 
was i to every 719 employed; among founders, lamp- 


makers, and workers in bronze, imitation jewelry, and 
copper utensils, it was 1 to 2,000; while among opti- 
cians, makers of mathematical and musical instru- 
ments, dry polishers, stampers, and turners, there was 
not a single death among the whole number of 5,650 
persons. 


Further testimony in favor of the preservative action 
of copper was supplied by the society known as the Bon 
Accord, which was founded in 1819, and entirely com- 
posed of workers in bronze, and the medical registers 
of which are thoroughly well kept. During the whole 
of the five visitations of cholera, this society, the mem- 
bers of which were scattered in quarters where the 
epidemic raged with the greatest virulence, had not 
only not had a single death, but had been called upon 
to pay only for 106 days of sickness, divided among ten 
members of the society. Facts supporting the theory 
were also supplied from other sources. The conclusion 
drawn from this statement was, that if further inqui- 
ries established the truth of the theory, exceedingly 
valuable results, from a hygienic point of view, would 


follow. 


Since the publication of these facts, a M. Adeline has 
invented what he calls an “ anti-cholera tissue,” a woven 
fabric in which a certain quantity of copper wire is intro- 
duced for the purpose of serving as a prophylactic. The 
contrivance appears to be indorsed by respectable scien- 


tific and medical authorities in France. 


A writer in Cosmos gives some facts in regard to the 
preservation of wood by solutions of salts of copper. 
He has in his possession wooden water-wheels which 
have been in use for more than 1,500 years for removing 
water froma coppermine. These wheels are about eigh- 
teen feet in diameter; and an analysis by M. Payen of a 
portion of the wood shows that ig is perfectly sound 
and is partly converted into a dee of cellulose 


and copper. 


It appears, moreover, that the decay of stone may be 
prevented by the black oxide or the salts of copper. M. 
Robert has proved that the decay of granite, marble, 
limestone, sandstone, and other building stones, is largely 
due to avery minute lichen (Lepra antiquitatis); and that 
this cryptogamic plant does not grow upon the stone 
pedestals of bronze statues, or those parts of buildings 
to which bronze or copper ornaments are fastened. In 
such cases, the stone is protected by the salts of copper, 
which are gradually formed under the influence of the 
weather, and are washed down by the rain; these com- 
Abundant illus- 
trations of these facts were found among the old build- 


pounds being poisonous to the plants. 


ings of Paris, and they are very important on account 
of the length of time which has elapsed since the pro- 
tective action of the copper compounds began. 


ae 


Bricks From GAs-CoaAt AsneEs. — Walls of remark- 
able lightness, porosity, and dryness may be built 
cheaply of bricks made from the ashes of the coke de- 
rived from gas-works. The ashes, after being taken 
from the retorts, are spread on the surface of a clean 
floor; they are then finely pulverized, and ten per cent of 
slaked lime, together with asmall proportion of water is 
intimately stirred and incorporated with them. After a 
rest of twenty-four hours, the mixturé is made into bricks 
by the ordinary process. These bricks are immediately 
transferred to the drying-sheds, where a few days of ex- 
posure renders them fit for use. 


——cqg28@8930—______ 
WaAterR-PRooF CrLoTH.—~Tomake water-proof cloth 


take two pounds and four ounces of alum, and dissolve 
it in ten gallons of water; in like manner dissolve the 


same quantity of sugar of lead ina similar quantity of 
water, and mix the two together. The cloth is immersed 
for one hour in the solution, and stirred occasionally, 
when it is taken out, dried in the shade, washed in clean 
water and dried again. This preparation enables the 
cloth to repel water like the feathers of a duck’s back, | 
and yet allows the perspiration to pass somewhat freely 
through it, which is not the case with gutta-percha or 
India-rubber cloth. 


atl 


Ss a gee 

USE oF Zrnc-WHITE As A Parnt. — No substance con- 
taining lead should be used in connection with zine- 
white. 
be used which is prepared in the following manner: 200 


Instead of the ordinary boiled o7l,an oil should 


pounds of linseed oil are gently boiled, first for some five 
or six hours alone, and, next, boiled again along with 24 
pounds of coarsely broken-up peroxide of manganese for 
at least twelve hours; in this manner, a very quickly- 
drying linseed oil is obtained, which is eminently fit for 
the purpose of being used with zine-white and other zine 
colors. The inventor of this process lays stress upon the 
use of old linseed oil, and also upon the care to be taken 
with the boiled oil, which, unless carefully kept from 
The 


boiled oil so prepared ought not to be used in painting 


access of air, becomes thick in a very short time. 


with zine-white by itself alone, but should be mixed, in 
quantities of from 3 to 5 per cent, with the raw linseed ~ 
oil used to mix up the paint. 


Woop Srarninc.— White woods become dark, like 
walnut, if they are painted over with a concentrated 
aqueous solution of permanganate of potassa, which 
should be tepid at the time. The wood of pear and 


cherry trees is rapidly stained; white woods, as for 


instance, the acacia (Robinia pscudo-acacia), resist & 
longer time; and resinous woods, like fir, are more difi- ;| 
cultly acted on. The rationale is that the permangani 


of potassa is decomposed by the woody fibre; brown p 


oxide of manganese is precipitated and fixed by the pot 


assa, which is afterward removed by washing with water. 
The wood, after having become dry, is varnished, and 
is then not readily distinguished from naturally dark — 


woods. 
> 0 
THE End oF THE IlorsE — When the horse falls, he 
is bled, and his blood is preserved for the use of the 
dyer. The mane and tail are next cut off for the manu- 
facture of sieves, hair cloths, and how-strings for the 
violin; the shoes are taken off for the nailer; the hoofs 
are cut off for combs and various other kinds of horn- - 
work, and a portion of the feet goes to the glue-maker; 
the skin is stripped off for the tanner, who converts it” 
into excellent leatWer for boots, harness, ete., and the © 
collar-maker finds it, in its rough state, the best mate- | 
rial for cart harness. The flesh is then cut up for car-~ 
nivorous beasts in menageries, or for dogs, and, though — 
without knowing that they are hippophagi (a club of — 
horse-eaters, who regularly advertise their club days), 
some of our fellow creatures are rm galed in the cheap — 
eating-houses of great cities with delicate bits of carcass 
in the form of patés, pretended bvef-steaks, or soup. | 
When the flesh and fat have been removed, the stomach — 
and intestines are laid aside for machine straps and 
strings for musical instruments, and are often sold, for 
the last purpose, as the best Naples cords: the ribs are j 
turned into buttons and children’s toys; the large round ~ 
bones serve for tweezers, whistles, Prenton knife-han: | 
dies, cups and balls, dominoes, ete.; the large, flat hones | 
‘are of use to the toymen for many things; even the © 
teeth are useful, when polished, to the dentist, and for 
many purposes for which ivory is required, The bone 
of the head are either consumed in heating furnaces or 
crushed for manure. The remainder of the carcass is _ 
burnt, and by this process produces ivory-black, soo 
black, and valuable manure. And from the fat is ex 
tracted a coarse oil which is used by mechanics.— Ma 
Jacturer and Builder. 
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Agriculture, 


UNDERDRAINING. 


[From Dr. Nichols’s Address at Greenjield, Mass.] 


Warer and sunlight are the great agencies upon 
which the farmer depends for the success of his crops. 
What a vast amount of anxiety and despondency is 
caused by these agencies, and yet they are among the 
greatest Siessings vouchsafed to the race! The exces- 
sive heats of summer will parch our fields, and wring out 
from every tree and shrub the last drop of moisture, and 
the persistent penetrating rains will drown our cereals, 
and soak our fields until they are saturated like a 
sponge. We can do something to mitigate the evils of 
excessive heat or drought, but we can do much to avert 
those caused by water. We can drain our soil, and thus 
earry away in hidden channels the excess of water which, 
if allowed to remain, would chill or suffocate every root, 
fibre and tendril upon which plant life depends. 

Tecan hardly manifest too great earnestness upon a sub- 
‘ect of so much importance to farmers as underdraining. 

n this country we are not sufficiently awake to the 
great benefits which flow from it: our faith is not 
strong enough to lead to the adoption of a system of 

-Jand-drainage which would overcome one-half the losses 
occasioned by late springs and wet seasons, and which 
would bring into high tilth thousands of acres now lying 
waste and valueless. I have tested upon my farm the 
value of underdrains, not only upon low lands, but upon 
high lands. Two years ago I resolved to experiment 
upon a hill or elevation, thirty feet above my meadow, 
and I placed in position tiles, so as to afford a full and 
free outlet for the water which is so lavishly poured upon 
us in Spring months. Some of my farmer friends pre- 
dicted the worst possible consequences to the crop upon 
that field, and confidently looked for wilted leaves upon 
the corn stalks during the dry months of July and Au- 
ust. But in this expectation they were disappointed. 
NO wilting came, although the heat was fervid and the 
clouds gave no rain. The corn planted the first year 
withstood the drought better than the crops situated 
upon lower land, and very much better that those upon 
other fields of equal elevation. It was earlier in start- 
‘ing, grew more vigorously, the product was heavier, and 
' it was harvested much sooner in the autumn than 
| other crops. The second year the same results were ob- 
served in the growth and maturation of wheat; and I 
have no doubt that the improvement is a permanent 
| one, that in a series of years the cash value of the im- 
roved crops will greatly outweigh the expense incurred 
in draining. It is certain that even our uplands can be 

_ greatly improved by drainage. 
| ~ What is the philosophy of such apparently aradoxi- 
| €a experiments? It is easily understood. he first 
| great benefit, of course, comes from conveying away 
superfluous water at the season when the seeds are 
‘placed in the soil. All soils, high and low, are then 
|| filled with water struggling to escape by percolation 
and eyaporation, and the farmer must wait until it 
slowly disappears before putting in his seed. In this 
there is not only a loss of time, but often it carries crops 
go late into Autumn that early frosts nip and destroy 
them. This form of benefit is readily comprehended; 
/ but the inguiry comes up, ‘‘If drains carry away the 
unnecessary water in the Spring, why will they not carry 
off the necessary water of Summer? Why do they not 
leach the soil at the very time when every atom of mois- 
ture is needed to feed the growing grains and grasses?” 
‘It may be said, in reply, that drains are incapable of re- 
_moying water which is of service to plants; it is only 
when it is in excess and detrimental, that the work of 


moyal goes on. They are active only in wet summers 
on elevated lands; their useful 


ervices only then 

‘come in play. In dry summers they keep dry soils 
moist. There is in such seasons reversed action going 
on. Instead of water coming out, air is passing in, and 
as even the hottest air holds a vast amount of water, it 
only needs to be brought in contact with refrigerating 
substances to produce a copious precipitation of water. 
All of us have observed large drops of water form upon. 
d trickle down the sides of our ice-pitchers in the hot 
days of summer. This water is condensed from the 
warm and apparently dry air, which comes in contact 
with the ice-cold surface of the vessel. This will illus- 
| trate the way in which the soil is moistened through the 
agency of drain pipes. The earth, at a distance of one 
foot from the surface, is several degrees cooler than the 
air above, and consequently when air passes in through 
the open ducts, it parts with its hidden moisture, and 
_ the yapor is diffused through the soil. Water readily 
travels through burnt clay, when unglazed. This we 
F¥ .ow from the fact that if we build a water cistern of 
bricks, and omit to cover the inside with hydraulic ce- 
ment, the water will run out as fast as it runs in. The 
best possible water filter that can be devised, is con- 
| structed by building inside of a rain-water cistern, lined 
with cement, a brick chamber, whieh will rapidly fill 
with water by passing through the bricks. In its pas- 
sage itis deprived of all impurities and becomes pure 
and excellent — suitable for all household purposes. A 
pump passing into the chamber will bring this pure 
ater to the desired point above, and the supply will 
ove abundant for all ordinary wants. This form of 
tion will continue in action for years. I have 
ken of the device here for a two-fold purpose: first, 
call your attention to a most excellent and conven- 
ant way of filtering cistern water; and second, to illus- 
trate the method of action of the ordinary drain tiles. 


The water passes through the pores Sn the tiles, and 
drops are constantly falling from the top arch, and pass- 
ing up from the bottom through the whole length of the 
tubes, while resting in wet soils. The minute orifices 
do not become obstructed as we naturally suppose they 
would. Ihave known a brick filtering chamber to sup- 
ply pure water copiously for a period of fifteen years, 
and doubtless they will continue in satisfactory action 
for fifty years. 


TEA CULTURE IN TENNESSEE. 

Tux tea plant is in successful cultivation some ten 
miles from Knoxville, Tenn., where it has been raised 
for the past ten years. The plants were originally ob- 
tained through the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, in the year 1858. 

The plant is an evergreen shrub, growing to the 
height of some five feet. It is perfectly hardy, and 
needs no protection from frosts. It bears an abundant 
crop, with beautiful, fragrant flowers, in October. The 
seed is not matured until the following season. 

Captain James Campbell, who has made the experi- 
ment of raising the plant, has not attempted its cultiva- 
tion on a large scale, but, as he expresses it, “just 
enough to keep the family in tea.” Good judges, who 
have tried the Captain’s tea, pronounce it to be not in- 
ferior in fragrance and flavor to the imported Young 
Hyson. It seems quite probable, then, that ‘“ Young 
America” may yet live to see Young Hyson thoroughly 


naturalized on Uncle Samuel’s plantation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF GRAIN BY NATURAL SELECTION. 
Ar the Exeter meeting of the British Association, Mr. 


Hallet, of Brighton, read a paper giving an account of 


his experiments upon the improvement of grain by ap- 
plying the principles of “natural selection.” By this 
method he succeeded in obtaining a grain of wheat, 
which, when sown, produced a whole multitude of stalks, 
each of which bore a magnificent ear well filled with 
grain, The quality is maintained by the descendant 
seeds, and the produce is thus increased more than a 
hundred fold. 

Mr. Hallet lays down the following principles as the 
result of his observations :— 

1. Every fully developed plant, whether of wheat, 
oats, or barley, has an ear superior in productive power 
to any of the rest on that plant. 

2, Every such plant contains one grain which proves 
more productive than any other. 

3. The best grain in any plant is found in its best ear. 

4, The superior vigor of this grain is transmissible in 
different degrees to its progeny. 

5. By repeated careful selection the superiority is ac- 
cumulated. 

6. The improvement, after a long series of years, 
reaches a limit. 

7. By still continuing to select, the improvement is 
maintained, and practically a fixed type is the result. 


SUNFLOWERS AS DISINFECTANTS. 


EXPERIMENTS in France and Holland have shown 
that sunflowers, when planted on an extensive scale, will 
neutralize the pernicious effects of exhalations from 
marshes. ‘This plah has been tried with great success 
in the ferny districts near Rochefort, France; and the 
authorities of Holland assert that intermittent fever has 
wholly disappeared from districts where the sunflowers 
have been planted. It is not yet determined what effect 
the flower produces on the atmosphere; whether it gene- 
rates oxygen, like other plants of rapid growth, or 
whether, like the conifere, it emits~ozone, and thus de- 
stroys the organic germs of miasms that produce fever. 
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SESS 
PROGRESS OF FRUIT CULTURE. 

Tux following is an extract from the admirable ad- 

dress of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, President of the 

Pomological Society, at the recent session of that Soci- 


ety in Philadelphia: — 


Mark the amazing increase of the small fruits. Take, 
for instance, the strawberry. Within the mcmory of 
many of this assembly, we were dependent almost 
wholly upon the wild species of the field, or the few 
which had been transplanted to our gardens. It is only 
about thirty years since the first attempt, we believe, 
was made on this continent to raise from seed a new 
and improved variety — thanks to the enterprise of Mr, 
Hovey, which gave us a fruit that has stood the test for 
a whole generation of men. Compare the small, dry, 
seedy, red and white wood-strawberries of our youth 
with the numerous larger luscious varieties which have 
come to notice in our day. Not only have the latter in- 
ereased to hundreds of varieties within this time, but 
the quantity produced is in a still greater ratio. What 
would our fathers have said at the despatch from a 
single railroad station in the Western States, where 
fifty years ago the emigrant had scarcely set his foot, of 
one thousand bushels of strawberries daily to market, 
or from another depot on the unoccupied lands of New 
Jersey taken up within fifteen years, a similar quantity 
sent to the New York market daily; or, still more re- 
markable, from Norfolk, in Virginia, where seventeen 
years ago, the cultivation of this fruit had not com- 
menced, and from whence during the present season 
three millions of quarts have been sent to the Northern 
markets! 

Thirty years ago we possessed only two good varieties 
of the raspberry, the red and white Antwerp; now we 
have numerous fine kinds; and where a man thought 
himself fortunate to gather a saucerful, it is raised, as 
by our friend William Parry, of New Jersey, by hun- 
dreds or thousands of bushels for the market. So of the 
currant and blackberry. Of the latter not a single 
variety had then been introduced into our gardens or 
catalogues; now we have many new kinds, and the pro- 
duct is equally great. 

The ingenious methods of gathering, preserving, and 
packing of fruits, and the improved means of safe trans- 
mission to distant markets, are am@pg the most impor- 
tant advances in this new era. To such perfection have 
these been brought, that not only our small, tender 
fruits come to us a hundred or a thousand miles, in 
good order, but the grape and the pear travel from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast. While penning this ad- 
dress, pears and other fruits have come to our own 
hands from California, in perfect condition; and, to add 
to our surprise, the pears of that State are finding a 
market in Japan. Our cheap and convenient postal 
facilities for the transmission of seeds, scions, and 
plants, promoting the introduction of new fruits into 
the remotest parts of the land, are such as no other 
nation has ever enjoyed, yet not more than commensu- 
rate with the demands of our extensive territory; and 
we trust the day is not distant when we shall have 
equal facilities for such reciprocal advantages with the 
whole world, 


—_qvoeo—— 


Tur Growra of TREE-TRUNKS.— A paragraph has 
been round the scientific papers stating that a French 
naturalist has been measuring the tree-trunks in a forest, 
and has found them all broader in the east-west than in 
the north-south direction; the causes of the unsymmetry 
being ascribed, not very obviously, to the rotation of the 
earth. Well, another French arborist has heen similarly 
gauging the trees in the neighborhood of Toulouse, and 
he finds that the greatest swelling of their trunks is 
toward the east-south-east point of the compass. The 
explanation offered by this second investigator is more 
philosophical than that of his predecessor. He refers 
the deformation to the early morning sun, which warms 
the easterly parts of the tree more suddenly than the 
rest, stimulates the flow of the sap, which grows slug- 
gish during the cool of the night, and draws up the 
nourishing moisture from the soil in greater abundauce 
on the excited side than on those portions of the trunk 
where the warming is more gradual and its effects less 
active. Naturally, increased vitality of one side, be it 
animal or plant, results in development, or larger growth 
of that side. There are traditions of some plants turn- 
ing their flowers toward the sun; the truth may be that 
the sun only promotes the growth of those blossoms 
upon which it sheds its direct warmth. As Dulong said, 
every degree of the thermometer entails a law of Na- 
ture. — Every Saturday. 


———_2 0. > ——__—_—— 


A Goop Ipra. —In Iowa the planting of trees is 
encouraged bylaw. Every acre of forest trees planted 
releases taxation for ten years on one hundred dollars 
valuation, and for each acre of fruit trees planted tax 
is exempted on fifty dollars valuation for five years; the 
same for shade trees and hedges along the highways. 
There are now maple forests in several counties, and 
sugar is made where fifteen years since was nothing but 
prairie grass and hazel shrubs. 
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in Les Mondes for November 11, 1869, argues that ex 
rience has sufficiently shown that this temperature is. 
too low. He urges that it should be raised to 82° @ 
(180° F.) This is possible in France, but it would never 
be tolerated here. What reasonable chance of blowing 
or burning ourselves up, with oils whose vapor would 
not take fire below 180°? The benighted victims of an. 
imperial government may submit to this despotic re- 
striction of the right of suicide by fire, but free-born 
Yankees would never bear such arbitrary infringement 
of their personal liberty. If we want to offer up humai 
sacrifices to the Moloch of Kerosene, shall officious 
philanthropists be allowed to prevent it? Sanitary re-. 
form is diminishing the causes of mortality quite fast. 
enough: shall not naphtha and petroleum be left us a 
little longer? 


induce large numbers to become our patrons. For 
nearly four years we have published the JouRNAL with- 
out any remuneration, the low price of subscription 


hardly allowing us to meet expenses. Now, the thou- 
Bey Any person sending us the names of three new sub- 


acribers, with full pay enclosed, will be entitled to a fourth copy 
of the JOURNAL gratis. For five new subscribers, we will send 
the petite microscope. For eight, we willsend one set of Twenty 
Small Carpenters’ Tools in a Hollow Handle— a most convenient 
article. For ten, we will send a copy of Dr. Nichols’ book, 
* Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” or Messrs. Rolfe and 
Gilles “ Handbook of the Stars,” or the “Handbook of Chem- 
istry,” by the same authors. These areall beautiful and instruct- 
tve books. For twenty subscribers, we will send the “ American 
Naturalist,” published by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, for one year. This is one of the most interesting and 
useful publications in the country, devoted to Natural History. 
Ora Boy’s Tool Chest, 13 inches long, 8 inches wide, 8 inches 
deep, with a complete set of Carpenters’ Tools,—Saw, Plane, ete. 
(The express charges on the Chest to be paid by the receiver.) 
For thirty subscribers, we will send the Naturalist and the 
“ New Enalund Farmer,” an agricultural paper, published in 
Boston, For one hundced and twenty-tive subscribers, a Silver 
Case American Watch. Price, $30, 

4a Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewals of subscription by old subscribers. 

43> Physicians, students, clerks in drug stores, young lads 
etc., who may be induced to solicit subscribers, will find the 
labor much easier than they anticipate. The interesting char- 
acter of the Journal, together with its low subscription price 
will lead almost every one of intelligence to become its patron. 
It is the only journal of practical chemistry published in the 
United States. 

43> Correspondents are particularly requested to give their 
names in full, with their Town and State; and, in case of change 
ot residence requiring a corresponding change in the mailing of 
their papers, to give not only the new address, but the old one 
also. 

&a- We have no complete files of either Vols. 1, 2, or 3; of 
Vol. I. (originally issued bi-monthly), we have only Nos. 4, 5 and 
6 (January, March and May, 1867); of Vol, II. (monthly), we 
have Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 8,9, 10, 11 (August, October, November, 
1867, January, February, March, April and May, 1868); of Vol, 
JIL. we have all the numbers except 11 and 12 (May and June, 
1869). All the other numbers are out of print, and it is impossi- 
ble for us to furnish them. 

Of the numbers mentioned we have a few copies left, which 
we will forward to our friends, at the following prices, viz: 
Vol. I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol. II., eight numbers, 
fitty cents; Vol. IIT., ten numbers, fifty cents. Vol.1V.has been 
stereotyped as issued, and we are able to furnish back numbers 
since July 1869, to any extent. Price, single copies, six cents, 
six copies for twentyéfive cents. 


sands of readers who have been and are our fast friends, 
who have received the Journau at a price less than it 
could be afforded for, can do us a great favor by making 
an effort to extend its circulation. If each of our present 
readers will obtain one new subscriber for the present 
volume, or for the next, they will confer a great favor. 
How easily and readily this can be done! Every one 
has some neighbor or friend, who would be benefited by 
reading the JOURNAL, and who would become its patron 
if his attention was only called to it. Will you not 
put this number in your pocket and show it to a friend, 
obtain his name, and forward it to us? 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 

Ir has been proved by recent researches in France 
that the red rays of the spectrum are those to which the 
important physiological function exercised by the sun 
on plants is exclusively to be ascribed. The leaves act 
as analyzers of the white light which falls upon them; 
they reject and reflect the green rays, and thus get their 
natural color. If plants were exposed to green illumi+ 
nation only, they would be virtually in the dark. The 
light which the vegetable world thus refuses to absorb 
is precisely that which is coveted by animals. Red, the 
complementary color of green, is that which, owing to. 
the blood, tinges the skin of the healthy human subject, 
just as the green color of plants is the complement of 
that which they absorb. 

These facts have been fully stated and illustrated in a 
paper read by M. Dubrunfaut before the French Atad- { 


KILLING BY KEROSENE. 

Tus enlightened form of slaughter goes bravely on 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Kero- 
sene may soon boast that it has killed, not merely its 
thousands, but its tens of thousands. It is a kind of 
murder which appears somehow to be rather popular 
than otherwise, for though there are laws against it, 
nobody takes the trouble to see them enforced. Burn- 
ing fluids, which might be warranted to take fire or ex- 
plode at temperatures to which they are almost sure to 
be exposed in ordinary household management, are sold 
in almost as many shops as spirituous liquors are, and 
with far greater impunity. Indeed, if our State Con- 
stabulary were half as active in ferreting out the ven- 


ie indred dai in findi 
THE NEXT VOLUME OF THE JOURNAL. ders of illegal kerosene and kindred fluids as in nding 


Ar the commencement of the next volume (Vol. V.) of 
the Journat in July, it will be enlarged to sixteen 
pages, with twelve pages of reading matter. Several 
important improvements will be made in the arrange- 
ment and style of the paper, and a new department, that 
of microscopy, will be introduced. Several of the best 
observers and most accomplished makers of microscopes 
in the country will contribute to this department. Ar- 
rangements have been made with gentlemen well known 
in the scientific world, to furnish articles upon science, 
of a practical, familiar character, and no effort will be 
spared to make the JouRNAL even more useful and ac- 
ceptable to all classes of readers than it has been. 
These additions and improvements will involve no radi- 
cal change in the tone or general conduct of the paper, 
It will remain the same wide-awake, reliable, practical, 
useful journal of familiar science, which has become so 
popular allover the country. It is the journal of sci- 
ence for the million, the people’s journal, the journal for 
the family, and it must always remain so. The price will 
be one dollar per year, payable in advance, 

All our friends who now stand upon our books as paid 
at the old rate beyond the commencement of Vol. Vas 
will receive their journals till the date already given in 
their printed addresses, as we shall. make no alteration 
in their accounts with us; but hereafter to all persons 
remitting only fifty cents for a year’s subscription we 
shall send the back numbers of the present volume, and 
credit them as paid to July, 1870. 


where contraband beverages are retailed, they would 
soon put an end to the nefarious traffic, and possibly be 


emy of Science; and from them he deduces certain prac- | 


i 
| 


tical suggestions, All kinds of red should be avoided in | 
our furniture, except curtains. Our clothes, which play ! 
the part of screens, should never be green. This color _ 
should predominate in our furniture, while the comple- 


doing quite as good service to the community — even if 
we take a teetotaller’s view of the value of what they 
are now doing. 

If we lived under a monarchical government, we 
might expect that a law of this kind would be enforced ; 
but in a “free country” like ours any interference with 
the inalienable right of burning ourselves to death in 
horrible ways is viewed as inconsistent with republican 
principles. We wonder that somebody has not ques- 
tioned the “constitutionality”” of this law; perhaps it 
is merely because the law is a dead letter, and therefore 
not worth the trouble of such a protest. 


mentary red should be reserved for our raiment. He 
also dwells upon the salubrious influences of sunshine, 
He mentions cases of patients whose broken constitu- 
tions were restored by continued exposure to the sun in 
gardens where there were no trees; and gives an ae- 
count of four children that had become weak and sickly 
by living in a narrow street in Paris, but regained their 
health under the influence of the solar rays on a sandy 
sea-coast. ' ‘ 


In England there appears to be a disposition to en- 
force the law against the storage and sale of oils which 
give off inflammable vapor at a temperature of less than 
100° F. The Pharmaceutist for November, 1869, says: 


“We call the special attention of those engaged in 
the sale or use of petroleum to the regulations which 
the law requires to be observed in reference thereto. 
The serious accidents which have recently occurred, in- 
cluding the extensive destruction of shipping at Bor- 
deaux, have caused the authorities to put the provisions 
of the law into operation with more than usual strict- 
ness, and it behooves those who are in any way subject 
to the operation of the law to consider the nature and 
extent of their liabilities. . . . 

At a recent meeting of the Court of Aldermen in the 
City of London, Alderman Wilson stated that a consid- 
erable quantity of the more volatile petroleum spirit 
was being sold, the vapor of which ignited much below 
that specified in the Act, and he wished it to be under- 
stood that those dealing in such spirit were liable to a 
fine of £20, which fine would be rigidly, enforced. He 
had just had such a case brought under his judicial 
notice, and, the defendant being a widow, he mitigated 
the fine; but it was the intention of the magistrates in 
future, in all cases, to inflict the full penalty.” 


In France, the temperature of minimum inflamma-. 
bility is fixed by law at 43° GC, (110° F.); but M. Garnier, 


KENOSA LAKE AND LAKESIDE FARM, 


“ Kenosa! o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break or noon cloud sail; 
No lighter wave than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden veil.” — Whittier, 


delightful scenery in wood, hill, and dale, which renders 
the lake so famous, 1 


THE JOURNAL FREE ror Six Monrus, — To all new 
subscribers to Vol. V. of the J OURNAL, Commencing next 
July, we offer as a gratuity the remaining numbers of 
the present vo'ume, Upon the receipt of one dollar, the 
price of Vol. V., we will enter the name of the subscriber 
from January 1870, thus making the subscription equal 
to one and a half years. We hope this liberal offer will 


Very many of our readers in this city and vicinity 
will be pleased to know that they can look upon this 
beautiful scenery without leaving the city limits. Dur a 
ing the past autumn, our friend Thos, Hill, the artist 
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magnificent painting, which presents a charming view 


of the lake and farm. 


This painting, with its dress of autumn foliage and 
autumn sky, is one of the most successful attempts to 
place upon canvas the quiet, picturesque scenery of 
It 
will remain upon exhibition at Childs & Co.’s, Tremont 
street, a few weeks, where our many friends and read- 


New England, ever made by an American artist. 


ers, if they desire, can see it. 


| EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A Bie Brince. — A French engineer has made plans 
for a bridge across the British channel, from Dover to 
_ Calais. The distance is about eighteen miles, and there 
_ are to be ten spans of nearly two miles each. The piers 

are to be built on shore, and floated to the appointed spot 


by means of buoys, and then sunk and firmly fastened. 
The piers are so constructed that the water flows through 


with staircases, up which, should a vessel run foul of the 
structure, the mariners can ascend and take the first train 
! home. The plan of the proposed bridge has been ap- 
proved by the best engineers, both in France and Eng- 
land, and a model of it is to be erected over the lake in 
the Bois de Boulogne at Paris. 
| A Nice Carco ror Rough WEATHER.—On Satur- 
| day, September 11th, the steamship “ Lady Wodehouse,” 
* on her way from London to Dublin, encountered a heavy 


gale. Part of the cargo consisted of petroleum and luci- 
fer matches. The lashings of the petroleum casks gave 


| matches, immediately ignited and then, rolling toward 
) thecentre of the vessel, set fire to the sides of the 
) saloon, and two of the lifeboats, the flames rising with 
' fearful rapidity above the deck. The scene, it is said, 
' lasted three hours; but happily, by the judgment of the 
| captain and the untiring exertions of the crew, the fire 
/ was subdued. But the flames broke out a second time, 
| when the petroleum casks and the lucifer matches were 
} thrown overboard, and the ship, after contending fruit- 
lessly with the storm for twelve hours, put into Dunge- 
hess, where most of the passengers were landed. 
| Hycrentc Torory anp Practice. —The Hartford 
Post states that “four students have died from disease 
contracted in the damp and unwholesome dormitories 
of Yale College.” If this be true, it is a sad satire on 
the practical bearings of our college system. We our- 
selves have seen a college with a good gymnasium, and 
/unventilated recitation rooms; with lectures on physiol- 
ogy, and dormitories that are merely small closets with- 
outa window. We have no doubt that the description 
I will apply to more than one of our “ seats of learning.” 
ZINC FoR WatTER TANKS. — A writer in a foreign sci- 
| eatific journal says that water kept in zine tanks or ves- 
| sels, or collected from roofs covered with zine, is invari- 
ably contaminated with that metal, and that the use of 
peueh water for culinary purposes is highly injurious to 
yhealth. Zinc vessels, for such purposes, should be coated 
with asphalt varnish or some iron pigment. 

On THe Track or THE CnoLera.—The French Acad- 
demy of Medicine has sent an embassy to the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, to find out, if possible, why the malig- 
gant cholera takes that route in its travel from east to 
west. 


VEGETABLE Extracts. —A happy idea has occurred 
# & Frenchman; namely, to apply to the vegetables in 
ordinary use for culinary purposes a process which has 
ong been successfully employed for vegetables used in 
phapmacy. He extracts the juices of the vegetables by 


hes 


them with little resistance, and they are also to be provided 


way, and the casks being dashed against the chests of 


TH 


strong hydraulic presses, and concentrates the same by 
evaporation in vacuum pans. An extract is thus ob- 
tained which is suitable for making soups and sauces. It 
is said that the process has been fairly tested, and that 
it is perfectly successful. We see no reason to doubt it. 

Bronzinc or Corprrr.—Immerse articles made of 
copper in melted sulphur, wherein lamp-black is kept 
suspended, and they get the appearance of bronze, 
They can be polished, if desired, after the process. 

Is THERE HEAT iN Moonticnt?—Lord Rosse de- 
cided that there és, but M. Marié-Davy came to a differ- 
ent conclusion, as we stated in the last JournAu. It 
appears now that, on repeating his experiments, with 
some variations, M. Davy finds that the moon gives out 
a perceptible amount of heat. He therefore retracts his 
former statements. M. Volpicelli, and several other 
savants, have arrived at similar results by independent 
experiments. We may then consider it settled that 
moonbeams are not “‘all moonshine,” but that there .s 
a certain mixture of calorific rays with the luminous 
ones. © 

ARSENIC IN SopA.—The chemists have a pleasant 
way of finding poisons in all sorts of things in everyday 
use. Fresenius has discovered that the crystallized 
carbonate of soda, as manufactured at the alkali works, 
often contains a perceptible amount of arseniate or 
arsenite of soda. The arsenic undoubtedly comes from 
the sulphuric acid used in converting the common salt 
into sulphate of soda (which is one stage in the soda 
manufacture), and the sulphuric acid gets it from the 
pyrites out of which it is made. Few specimens of 
native pyrites are free from arsenic, and some contain 
a considerable quantity. 

GALVANIC Epvucatton.—The applications of elec- 
tricity are daily increasing, and it would be rash to say 
what it may not be made to do “one of these days.” 
The medical galvanists— mostly quacks, of course, — 
One 
of them, in France, declares that he can make weakly 


are claiming to have made new discoveries of late. 


and idiotic children bodily and mentally strong. The 
dull boy may thus be brightened by having his brain 
stirred with electricity. Galvanism is said to be better 


than whipping to quicken the aptitude for learning; 


3) or, 


if we may indulge in an atrocious pun, a salt and bat- 
tery are better than assault and battery as an educational 
stimulant. Schoolmasters will do well to make a note 
of this. It is proposed to light railway tunnels with 
the electric light : why should not the road to learning 
be illuminated by the same means? 

THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTERS. 
— A man engaged in scientific researches often has to 
Dr. Flint, 
whose investigations on the excretory function of the 


do very dirty and very disagreeable work. 


liver have been honored with a favorable report by a 
committee of the French Academy of Sciences, remarks 
in the preface to the third volume of his “ Physiol- 
ogy” (just published by the Appletons), that the exper- 
iments connected with these investigations “are 80 
repulsive and difficult that there is little likelihood of 
their being extensively verified.” It is said that cer- 
tain ardent students of physiology are now engaged on 
“experimental helminthology,” which, in plain Eug- 
lish, is the cultivation of parasites in the human body, 
and in other animals, for the purpose of tracing their 
habits and the effects they produce. It is hardly prob- 
able that these experiments will be voluntarily verified 
by many scientific students, 

Bavarian ScHoors ror Brrewrxc.—The superior 
quality of the Bavarian beer is well known, It appears 


that at Munich and Augsburg there are schoolain whichi: 
everything that relates to the brewing of beer is-taught: 
practically and theoretically; and the value of the train~ 
ing given may be inferred from the fact that among, the: 
students are natives of almost every European country,. 
as well as of the United States. It is safe to say that. 
these institutions are not managed after the fashion of 
some of our scientific schools and agricultural colleges,. 
where the proportion of practical to theoretical teach 
ing is pretty much like Falstaff’s “half-penny-worth of 
bread” to an “intolerable deal of sack.” 


New Turncs THAT ARE OLD.:—Is there anything 
new under the sun? The bicycle seems to have been 
known in China two centuries ago, and some forms of 
the velocipede were probably seen even earlier in 
Europe. In the ancient painted glass of the church of 
Stoke Pogis (the churchyard of which, by the by, was 
the scene of Gray’s famous “ Elegy’’) may be seen a 
youth riding the wheeled horse amid a throng of admir- 
ing spectators. The paddle-wheel for boats is seen on 
the Assyrian marbles; and it is now suggested that the 
pyramids of Egypt may be built of artificial stone, made 
in the same way as that which the French haye used on 
the Suez canal. It is welt known that no stone like 
that of the pyramids is to be found anywhere in the 
vicinity, and this fact lends plausibility to the supposi- 
tion that it is a manufactured material. 

SuLrauR ty Lovrstana, — Deposits of pure sulphur 
have been found in Louisiana, If they are extensive, 
the discovery is of more importante to the State than 
that of rich gold fields would be. All the branches of 
chemical manufacture which depend on sulphur will 
follow in the train of the discovery; and the making of 
sulphuric acid, soda ash, muriatic acid, bleaching pow- 
ders, and a hundred other compounds largely used in 
the arts will directly and indirectly give employment to 
thousands of workmen, and add greatly to the commerce 
and the wealth of the region. It will also be the means 
of developing other mineral resources of the South, 
The de- 
posits of manganese and saltpetre will become more val- 


which at present are comparatively worthless. 


uable; and the increasing demand for artificial fertilizers 
may more readily and more cheaply be met. 

VeNoM oF ToAps.—Shakespeare says that “the 
toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel 
in his head.” In our day we have come to believe that 
the venom is as mythical as the jewel; but several for- 
eign savants have been looking into the subject and 
assert that the matter exuding from the parotid region 
of the toad acts as a poison, Some of the savages of 
South America use this toad poison instead of the 
curara, 

A Brier SovacE For THE Decaprrarep. —Claude 
Bernard has found that, if oxygenized blood be injected 
into the arteries of the neck immediately after decapita- 
tion, warmth and sensibility return, the eyes become 
animated, and display such perception that, if an object 
be shaken before them, they will wink, as if to avoid 
injury. 

A Gigantic Guy,— A twenty-inch gun, to carry a 
ball of 1100 pounds, with a charge of one hundred and 
forty pounds of powder, has been made in Russia, It 
is destined for a two-turreted monitor, now building 
under the direction of Rear Admiral Popoff (an appro- 
priate name!) of the Emperor’s suite. 

Tue Faraday AND GRAHAM Mepars. —The Faza- 
day medal of the Chemical Society is to be struck in 
palladium, and a quantity of this rare metal, sufficient 
for the medals of at least ten years to come, has been 
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presented to the society by a metallurgical firm in 
England. 

A medal of the alloy of palladium and hydrogenium 
was struck, not long before the death of Graham, to 
commemorate his discovery of the latter metal. It 
bears on one side the effigy of Queen Victoria, and on 
the other the name of Graham and the words “ Palla- 
dium — Hydrogenium, 1869.” The medal contains 900 
times its own bulk of hydrogenium, and since the 
thickness of the medal is 1 millimetre, a layer of hy- 
drogen of a height of nearly 1 metre is condensed in 
that thickness of metal. 

SACCHARIMETRICAL CONGRESS AT Buri. — The 
modern tendency to organized action in every depart- 
ment of science, art, and— everything else, is curiously 
illustrated by a meeting which lately took place at 
Berlin. 


ness is the investigation and analysis of raw sugars, did 


Some twenty-five chemists, whose chief busi- 


there convene, and appoint special committees, — one to 
prepare a standard sample of pure sugar, another on 
the manufacture of perfect and uniform optical saccha- 
rometers, and so on, —and this is to be the beginning 
It is not stated 
If it 
did, no doubt there was plenty of confectionery and 


of a series of such sweet meetings. 
whether the congress wound up with a dinner. 


bonbons, and eau sucrée was probably the favorite bey- 


erage. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WHEN we recol ME the ‘Annuals’ that used to be the 
only handsome gift-books for the holidays, we have to 
admit that in this line of literature, if in no other, there 
has been a decided advance in our day and generation. 
Instead of sentimental trash, unworthy of even the 
meanest type and paper, we now see the best things of 
the best authors honored with the most exquisite art 
and taste of the printer and the engraver. And this 
year, itis a significant fact that one or two of the most 
beautiful books issued for tne holiday season are of a 
scientific character. It is hardly possible in a brief 
notice to do justice to a work like ‘THe UNIVERSE ; 
or the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little,” trans- 
lated from the French of Pouchet, and published by 
Scribner & Co., of New York. We can do little more 
than call the attention of our readers to it, as a popular 
treatise on natural science which, even in the plainest 
typographical dress, would be of the highest value for 
the matter it contains; and which superadds to this 
intrinsic merit the very perfection of mechanical execu- 
tion and pictorial embellishment. It gives you “apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” —a panorama of the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds, of the earth, sea, air, and sky, 
which is no unworthy reflection of the beauty of Nature 
herself. As an able critic has remarked, the book might 
well be entitled ‘Science Made Fascinating,” since one 
cannot turn its leaves without longing to know more of 
the subjects of which it treats—the artists have so 
managed to captivate the eye and enlist the attention. 
We shall have occasion to refer to it again, and to draw 


some material from its rich and varied contents. 


Another beautiful book, from the same publishers, is | 


* Bible Animals,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, well known 
as a popular writer on natural history. In this large 
and admirably illustrated volume, we have ‘‘ a descrip- 
tion of every living creature mentioned in the Serip- 
tures, from the ape to the coral.” It has an equal 
interest for the student of zodlogy and of the Bible. 
The young and those of maturer years will alike find it 


attractive and instructive. The illustrations are not 


merely exquisite specimens of wood engraving; they are 
accurate pictures of the animals they represent taken 
from drawings by the best artists or from photographs 
brought home by travellers. But we must leave this 
book, like the other, to tell its own story to the eye; our 
limits do not allow us to describe them adequately. 

Hours at Home, the excellent monthly published by 
Scribner & Co., deserves well the success it has won. 
The article on “Comfort in its Relations to Physical 
Culture” is of itself worth the price of the December 
number. ‘Twenty Minutes ander the Knife” is a 
vivid picture of a surgical operation, both objectively 
‘Bible Animals” and 
“* Birds of Passage ”’ are likewise excellent. 

Messrs. W. A. Townsend & Adams, of New York, 


deserve much credit for their reprint of the Chemical 


and subjectively considered. 


News, the best paper of its class in England. They give 
all that is in the English edition, and add an American 
supplement, which has a value of its own. They are 
also the publishers of the ‘‘ uniform American edition ¥ 
of Braithwaite’s Retrospest, which, by an arrangement 


with the eminent editors, they issue simultaneously 


with its appearance in London. That the work is in-: 


valuable to the physician, it is superfluous to state: it 
needs no indorsement from us at this late day. And 
we may say the same of the Physician’s Handbook for 
1870, edited by Drs. W. and A. D. Elmer, published by 
the same house. Its convenience and utility as a vade 
mecum for the medical practitioner are too well known 
The 


“ American Journal of Obstetrics,” though little more 


to make any commendation from us necessary. 


than a year old, has beenso ably edited, that its repu- 
It is, 
moreover, one of the handsomest of:our medical maga- 


tation is established and its success insured. 


zines. 

** Nature” is the title of a weekly illustrated journal 
of science, published by Macmillan & Co. Its object is 
“first, to place before the general public the grand results 
of scientific work and scientific discovery, and to urge the 
claims of science to a more general recognition in educa- 
tion and in daily life; and, secondly, to aid scientific men 
themselves, by giving early information of all advances 
made in any branch of natural knowledge throughout the 
world, and by affording them an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the various scientific questions which arise from 
time to time.’? The list of contributors includes almost 
every scientific man of eminence in Great Britain, and 
the opening numbers are all that we should expect from 
such a corps of writers. The paper is furnished in this 
country at the New York agency of the publishers, 63 
Bleecker street. 

“ Cyclopedie Science Simplified” is the title of a hand- 
some volume by Prof. Pepper, published by Scribner, 
Welford & Co. 


ing facts and theories of physics, including all the latest 


As a popular presentation of the lead- 


discoveries, together with all the more important prac- 
tical applications of the science, it is a model book, 
Chemistry also has a fair share of attention; and in 
both divisions of the book there is a profusion of experi- 
mental illustration, and of pictorial illustrations as 
“The Boy’s Playbook of Science,” and “ Play- 
book of Metals,” by the same author, have long been 


well. 


favorites with the young, and we have known decidedly 
old boys to read them with interest; but now they are 
unfortunately behind the times. 
more than fill the place of both, and deserves to be 
more than twice as popular. 

Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates” is one of the most val- 
uable books of reference ever published. Even if you 


This new book will 


have a dozen eyclopzdias, you cannot do without it. 
There are things which you may search for in vain 
everywhere else, and yet find them here; and many 
things which you might find elsewhere are got far more 
readily and conveniently in Haydn, An item which it 
would take you half an hour to dig out from a volume 
on physics, or chemistry, or history, you find in half a 
minute in its alphabetical place here. If you want to 
know when the great earthquake at Lisbon occurred, 
turn to the word Earthquake, and you have a list of all 
the famous ones from B. C. 425, when Eubcea was made 
an island by one, down to those of 1868. If you are curious } 
about the Cock-Lane Ghost, or Cod-liver Oil, or Coffee,you 

will find the leading facts and dates concerning each in — 
their proper pigeon-holes on a single page. Under Pho 
tography, or any branch of science or art, you have every 
important process or discovery concisely recorded and 


Ce ee ie 


dated; and so witb all facts pertaining to the civil, mili 
tary, and religious history of every race and country on 
the earth. ‘The work has gone through thirteen editions 


so 


in England, and the Harpers have now reprinted it here, 
with much new matter pertaining to the United States, — 
which adds to its value for the American reader. ; 

The same house has issued Hartwig’s ‘‘ Polar World,” a . 
popular description of man and nature in the arctic and — 
antarctic regions. It contains all the original work, © 
with additional chapters, and one hundred and sixty il- . 
lustrations. It is every way preferable to the foreign 
edition — which can rarely be said of an American 
reprint. 

Greenwood’s “ Wild Sports of the World,” is another of 
the Harpers’ recent issues—a book which will be in | 


great demand with the boys about this time, andone | 
which we can cordially recommend for them, And’we | 
may say the same of Du Chaillu’s “‘ Lost in the inl 
which is just out. Both as 4 writer and a lecturer, the 
noted ‘gorilla hunter” is justly popular with the 
young. 

Home Printine.—If a man wishes to be his own 
printer, he can learn how to do it in our advertising col- 


umns. The ‘‘ Novelty Press” will not enable him to dis- 
pense with the Journax; but it will prove all that it 
claims to be, whether for work or play. 


manent 


Bedicine andl Pharmacy. 


_M. VELPEAU. 
( Continued.) 


Asa lecturer, Velpeau is not remarkable, though he 
is sufficiently fluent and pleasant. Some new comers 
find his French easy to understand; but though he does) 
not mumble his words and splutter, as M. Roux did, yet 
there are several in Paris who speak very much plainer 
and better than he. I could cite Trousseau and Maison- 
neuve for examples, 


the perfect flood of light which his vast experience 
enables him to throw on every subject. You feel that 
he utters opinions which you can set down as rules and 


cathedra upon every topic; his words are golden, 
they flow refined from a vast mass of material collecte d 
during years of earnest toil,—a toil directed by am 
enlightened understanding, and guided by an acqua 
ance and comparison, with not simply the stores of the 
past, but with the improvement of modern research 
Old and antiquated notions, and an adherence to e& 
impressions, however false, cling to some who are © 
distinguished by age, arrogance, and imbecility. 
Velpeau, clothed in the ancient heavy armor of 
veteran, still bears about him the keen and trencl 
sword, as sharp and polished as that of any youth 
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——————————— a 
champion around him. He may hedge himself in with 
precedent and experience, but he is constantly re-exam- 
ining his precedent, and weighing and comparing his 
experience with that of others, whilst none contribute 
more fresh additions to them than himself. As his 
English compeer across the channel, old Laston, said: 

“ Age is not the test of experience; the possession of the 

greatest number of well assorted facts on any particular 
subject, whether they be got in five years or in fifty, 
constitutes experience.” 

Though, Velpeau has a finger quite awry and mis- 
shapen, from some wound gained during the pursuit of 
his profession, I believe, yet this does not at all interfere 

with his manual dexterity. Not priding himself on it, 
he is yet ambidextrous. I shall be excused for saying 
that however skilful in this respect, he cannot surpass 
| our countryman, Mott, who uses either hand, sinister or 
dexter, with the most perfect indifference to himself. I 
have seen Mott dissect out a tumor over the wrist of a 
patient, at a surgical clinique in New York, when he 
employed his left hand alone; the individual did not lose 
an.ounce of blood, and there were the vessels flowing just 
beneath, which had been evaded with a nicety surprising 
to the beholder. We know that, with a few rare excep- 
tions, including some operations on the eye, the surgeon 
had always better avoid display, and manipulate with 
the usual and most natural member. 

Verily, there is a charm and an attraction about 
| surgery, which deceives and captivates the young, the 
inexperienced, and the unwary. It operates directly 
upon the senses. There is a brilliancy and a decision 
about the movements of the glittering Imife, which is 
entirely irresistible. It does its work so directly, sud- 
denly, and without appeal. ‘The sight of the sudden 
|gush of life-blood welling up from the heart itself, has 
‘something about it which stimulates and excites; so 
that most men start to be surgeons as they do to be 
metaphysicians, but when they are past thirty they find 
they have been guilty of an expensive blunder, for the 
/ proportion of their medical to their surgical cases are as 
_ten to one, and time and years are wasted in the attempt 
to make a Velpeau or a Malgaigne, when they might 
‘haye been much more respectable and distinguished as a 
)Trousseau, Bouillaud, or a Louis. 

It neither requires talent nor genius to wield the knife, 
for the heavy and the phlegmatic, the stolid and the dull, 
‘operate when they cannot prescribe, and excise and 
/amputate when they cannot cure. Traumatic injuries 
jand morbid growths are rare in number and slow in for- 
mation, whilst medical cases are frequent and come 
thick and fast, at the same time they demand more time 
and care for their relief. To bea great surgeon, however, 
n the enlarged application of the term, requires all the 
yualities of the mere operator, as well as those of the 
udicious medical man; but there must also be the 
naterial to give experience, which only falls to the lot of 
uvery few, even in the largest and most populous cities. 

Among his peers, if peer he has, Velpeau is facile 
winceps. See him standing amid his gowned associates, 
is for example, when Orfila died, and his body was 
wrought by them into the Church of Saint Sulpice, or 
vhen he walks into the Academy of Medicine, or sits 
round the table at the Ecole de Medicine, when they 
ire examining by concour that fine band of talented 
young Frenchmen contending for places. Hear how 
nany of them will quote him, Malgaigne, Nelaton, and 
Roux, and see how queer and characteristic he looks all 
the while. TI always smile when I watch Velpeau! 

His hand was sick last year, and it was curious to 
observe how the Internes flocked around it of a morning 
—how the sisters, in white caps, brought flaxseed, and 
he nurses flew for laudanum, and everybody offered 
heir services, whilst old Velpeau disdained them all, 
nd quietly dressed it himself. He never had it done at 
tome, as everybody else would, by some member of his 
ousehold; but, like a surgeon, he kept it to be taken 
are of by men in the midst of that theatre, where it 
iad daily, for so many years, been performing such feats. 
often looked on and smiled at the fun. I think, on 
he occasion, he did let one of them tie it up when he 
‘ot through, and [ presume it will be traditional, or like 
n heirloom in the man’s family. 


1 lore does not speak English. Like most of his 
en, he is content with ‘the French, which they 


lar to relate, this ambitious acquirer of profes-. 


think everybody either does or should understand, and 
if they do not that is simply their loss. One morning, 
winter before the last, he stopped two or three of us on 
the stairs, to assist in translating what a raw Irishman 
said, who was attempting to obtain a certificate of six 
weeks’ attendance upon the surgical clinique. 

Velpeau has received a notice in the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Contemporains,’ published as far back as 
1834, from which I gather and translate a few particu- 
lars (see fifth and supplementary volume). 

“ Alfred Armand Louis Marie Velpeau, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, etc., is one of the most striking 
examples of what can be effected by energy of character, 
particularly when united to a happy natural facility. 
He was born in 1795, at Bréche, a small hamlet, eight 
leagues from Tours. His parents were poor but honest. 
After some medical studies in his native place, and in 
the hospital at Tours, he came to Paris soon after 1818, 
with four hundred frances, minus his travelling expenses. 
He lodged at seven francs per month, and expended ten 
sous (half-franc) daily for his meals. He was soon 
crowned at the Ecole Pratique, and nominated aid in 
anatomy. He gave private courses in anatomy, surgery, 
and obstetrics. Before 1830, he had triumphed six times 
at the concowr, out of ten essays, and he was nominated 
surgeon to the Hospital La Piti¢é.” 

It would be needless for me to mention in detail his 
subsequent successes, or the list of works which he has 
written. Justly admired by the civilized world, with 
which his fame as a surgeon and physician was coéxten- 
sive, when he died one of the great lights of the age was 
extinguished, and he is lamented by thousands in every 
land, who were guided by his precept or taught by his 
example. His genius, his aptitude for scientific investi- 
gations, the practical cast of his mind, coupled with his 
capacity for labor, placed Velpeau at the very summit 
of his profession in the most enlightened capital of 
Europe. There, for a great number of years, he was 
the chief centre of attraction for every one who visited 
France with a view to medical improvement, 


CHLORAL. 

In the October numhur of the JourNAL, a brief descrip- 
tion was given of a new hypnotic, or anzsthetic, sug- 
gested by Dr. Liebreich, of Berlin. Since that time, we 
have patiently waited to learn what we could by ob- 
servation and experiment regarding the nature and 
value of the new claimant to notice in the medical 
world. From a chemical point of view, what is chloral? 
Chloral is trichloromethylhydrocarbonoxyd, according 
to the German chemists, and if this name is not suffi- 
ciently long, they have another, which contains a few 
more letters. Chloral is one of the numerous bodies 
discovered by the great chemist Liebig many years 
ago, and is prepared by passing well dried chlorine gas 
through perfectly pure alcohol, for many hours, or as 
long as it is absorbed. The crude product is subse- 
quently mixed with three times its bulk of oil of vitriol, 
and distilled at a gentle heat, and the distillate is 
required to be again distilled over quicklime. This pro- 
cess is the original one, but since the demand for chloral 
has become large, two new processes have been discov- 
ered by which the agent is manufactured much more 
readily and cheaply. Chloral is an oily, colorless liquid, 
which, when brought in contact with the sense of smell, 
is so acrid as to cause the tears to flow freely. It has 
a specific gravity of 1.502, and it boils at 95° C. It mixes 
in all proportions with water, and also with ether and 
alcohol. Chloral in itself is so unstable or liable to 
spontaneous change, that it is not suited to medical 
uses, When it is brought in contact with water or 
aqueous vapor, star-shaped crystals are formed, which 
are the hydrate of chloral. The hydrate is the form in 
which the agent is now in the hands of medical men 


for trial. 
Chloral hydrate forms a hard, white, crystalline mass, 
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quite soluble in water, and when pure has no smell of 
chloride of carbon, hydrochloric acid, or other odor 
foreign to the penetrating, acrid odor of chloral itself. 

Hydrate of chloral is a very dangerous agent to em- 
ploy in an impure state, as the usual or natural con- 
taminating bodies are all deleterious or poisonous 
in their influence upon the animal economy. Among 
them may be named chloride of carbon, chlorous 
acetylene, etc. Some specimens which have come un- 
der our notice, gotten up by enterprising pharma- 
ceutists without requisite chemical knowledge, are of 
a very dubious character, and in no sense represent the 
agent in its integrity. 

Chloral belongs to that class of bodies of which chloro- 
form isa member, The variation in chemical constitn- 
tion is apparently slight, as the comparison of formulas 


show. 
Chloroform, C2H Clg 


Chloral, C'ClsHO2 

It is apparent that chloral, when brought in contact 
with alkaline bodies, must suffer decomposition and 
split up, forming new bodies, prominent among which 
is chloroform. A theory like that of Liebreich, which 
led him to experiment with chloral and trichloracetic 
acid, was a natural but a bold one. If chloroform was 
the only product of the chemical change resulting, when 
these agents were introduced into the circulation, the 
experiments would have been less hazardous; but in 
addition to this body, formiates and carbonates of the 
alkalies must be liberated or formed. The researches 
are, in every respect, interesting in animal chemistry, 
and the results certainly demonstrate one important 
fact,— that very strange and anomaloyg bodies may have 
their birth and exist in the vital current, without 
serious disturbance to its normal condition. 

The question whether the human organization, when 
made to subserve the purposes of the alembic in*the 
laboratory, is capable of splitting up bodies, and of 
appropriating the new compounds as_ therapeutic 
agents, was a novel one; and although we cannot regard 
it as having been positively answered, yet some new 
ideas have been awakened, and valuable results must 
follow. We do not yet know how chloral produces its 
remarkable hypnotic effects upon the system, although 
the weight of testimony preponderates in favor of the 
theory, that the resultant agent, chloroform, does 
the work. The number of careful and well conducted 
trials with chloral, abroad and at home, have not been 
numerous enough to warrant the expression of any 
opinions regarding its positive value, but it is safe to say 
that it promises to be a great accession to materia med- 
ica. Ifit proves to be an unsafe agent, or inefficient, or 
of little practical use, still this will not in the least tend 
to dissipate the conviction that we are very near to some 
important discoveries in the department of therapeutical 
chemistry. These discoveries bear especially upon a 
class of agents which must stand to the race as do ether 
and chloroform, in conferring blessings beyond our pow- 
ers of estimation. Suffering humanity needs a certain 
and safe remedy for producing sleep, and relieving pain. 
The want of healthful, restful sleep is causing so great 
mental distress to thousands that death itself is coveted 
as arelief, Oh, what a boon to the world would be the 
agent which had power to force the worn and jadea 
brain of the nervous and watchful to calm repose! The 
blessing would be even greater than anesthesia has 
conferred. To the discoverer, we will build a ‘monu- 
ment higher than any that has hitherto been reared 
upon our earth. 

The hydrate of chloral is given, dissolved in water, in 
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doses of ten, twenty, or sixty grains. It is also used 
hypodermically with safety and success. At present 
the price is somewhat a bar to its free employment, but 
soon we shall be able to furnish it at such low prices as 


will place it within the reach of all. 


SOME NEW TESTS, 

For Iron anp Correr. —An alcoholic tincture of 
logwood constitutes a test for these metals of unrivalled 
sensibility. 
iron or copper, immediately producing a pure blue color 


The hematoxylin combines with either 
resembling that of the iodide of starch. The tincture is 
best prepared by macerating 12 or 15 parts of fresh 
The 
alcohol should be previously purified by digestion on 
On 
adding a score of drops of this tincture to 200 cubic 


thin shavings of logwood in 100 parts of alcohol. 
quicklime, and distillation from a glass retort. 


centimetres of water, free from iron and copper, the 
liquid becomes yellow if carbonic acid predominates, or 
rose-violet if the earthy or alkaline bicarbonates are 
present. If a clean iron wire be then introduced, the 
color will be seen to change in the space of one or two 
minutes, blue stria forming round the metal and pass- 
ing to the bottom. 

For ARSENIC AND ANTIMONY. — When arsenetted 
and antimonetted hydrogen are made to pass over 
iodine, they form iodides of arsenic andantimony. This 
reaction may be made use of in toxicological investiga- 
tions. or this purpose, when Marsh’s apparatus is 
used, a small quantity of iodine should be placed in that 
portion of the tube where, commonly, the metallic mir- 
ror is made apparent; that part of the tube is gently 
warmed, so that fie iodine coats the tube; and the gas 
is then made to pass, care being taken to keep the tube 
‘somewhat warm. Should the gas contain arsenic, a 
‘yellow-colored mirror will be at once observed ; when 
‘the gas contains antimony, an orange-colored iodide of 
that metal is formed. The iodide of arsenic yields, when 
volatilized, yellow-colored yapors, while the vapors of 
iodide of antimony are of a deep red hue. 

For Iopmr.— Mix 100 grammes of water with 1 of 
‘starch and 1 of nitrite of potassa. Boil the mixture for 
five minutes, and, after cooling, pour it into a bottle. 
It can be kept thus for years. When required for use, 
take 10 ¢. c., add one single drop of hydrochloric acid. 
Take as much as a pin’s head in size of the dry salt to 
be tested for iodine, place it in a clean porcelain capsule, 
and add one drop of the test-fluid last mentioned. 
When no iodine is present, no coloration ensues ; but 
the least trace of iodine gives rise to a well-defined 
blue color. The liquid test-fluid, after addition of the 
acid, keeps quite well in a properly-stoppered small 
bottle. 


UNDER THE KNIFE, 


THE doctor continues rapidly dee ening the gash, 
which was made from four to five inches long and two 
or three inches deep at the very first cut of his scalpel. 
As he cuts, he continues his clinical lecture, and ex- 
plains why I feel so little pain. He says that ‘‘ the 
nerves of sensation are most closely distributed all over 
the surface of the body, and that, therefore, the skin is 
the most sensitive p rt; in cases like this, when once the 
skin is cut through, the patient feels little pain from 
the deeper cuts of the knife; this is one reason why a 

ood surgeon always makes a long slash, or a ‘free 
incision,’ at the very first touch of his instrument, that 
the pain may be, as much as possible, over at once, and 
that there may be no necessity for any after hacking and 
haggling; a clean cut heals very kindly, and an inch or 
two of it, more or less, is generally of not much matter. 
Once get throngh the outer envelope of the body, and 
the patient, while you are cutting through the subja- 
cent tissues, feels little or no pain, except when —” 

What! What!! wnat!!! IS THIS? 

A sensation asif a gallon of melted lead had been 
poured into my wound, and instantly permeated every 
artery and vein in all my body; as if I were out naked 
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in a rain of boiling liquid caustic; as if I were in a 
shower-bath of melted brass; as if boiling pitch had 


been dashed upon my quivering skin, and were bein 
peeled off, bringing with it each and every hair from al 


my body, and as if a million of fine cambric needles ata 
white heat had now been inserted to fill up the places 
where the hairs came out; as if I were stung by a million 


bees at once; as if every drop of blood left in me had 
been suddenly transformed into an aching tooth —then 
as if all these teeth were drawn simultaneously, and the 
hollows filled with melted gold; as if I had been turned 
inside out, as Munchausen served the wolf, and then 
flung on a hot sand-heap; as if I had been flayed alive, 
and then set to wade up Vesuvius knee-deep in liquid 
lava, and in a shower of red-hot cinders, without boots 
on, and with no umbrella; as if all my nails had been 
dragged off with blacksmith’s pincers, and my finger- 
tips dipped in liquid sealing-wax; as if— Well, if you 
have ever enjoyed the luxury of having a dentist file a 
tooth with ‘a nerve nad and if you will imagine 
that delightful sensation multiplied by twenty-two thou- 
sand and eleven, and then complicated with neuralgia, 
tic douloureux, and cramps in the stomach, you may be 
able to get the ghost of a shadow of a faint approach to 
a remote comprehension of what I suffered in this one 
agonizing instant. 

I again say “‘instant,’’ for, though it leaves each 
fleshly particle of my body quivering with a sensation 
near akin to that feeling commonly known as having 
the ‘‘teeth set on an edge,” the intense acuteness of the 
pain lasts but an instant—no mortal could endure it 
longer and remain conscious; in fact, fleeting as it is, I 
am only saved from a second faint by another timely 
dash of ice-water. 

And what has happened is only one of those “ excep- 
tions” of which the doctor is about to speak, when the 
glass of water becomes necessary. The scalpel has sev- 
ered a nerve. Though this exquisitely sensitive fibrilla, 
or remote offshoot of the brain itself, is probably not 
larger than a slender silken thread, the comparisons 
above written can convey but feebly an idea of the sick- 
ening pain occasioned by the cutting of the nerve-fibre, 
— Mortimer Thomson, in Howrs at Home for December. 


Puysican Currurr.— Perhaps I should say some- 
thing here of that other physical culture which has 
become a mania in the Northern States; of those won- 
derful base-ball players who break their fingers and 
sprain their ankles; of college-boys who ‘train down” 
for boat-races, get heart disease by hard tugging at the 
oar, and die innocently young with startling sudden- 
ness; of “ walkists’’ who esteem a leg as better than a 
locomotive; and of fancy navigators gui trans mare cur- 
runt in small boats, and get drowned. But all these 


are violations of what is the pivotal idea of whatever of 


value there may be in this article—comrorr. Ath- 
letism is not the end and aim. It is only the means 
to a high Christian culture—the development of the 
sound mind in its necessary congener, the sound body, 
When we see a pack of school-boys in their wild play, 
exercising in the gymnasium, roaming fields and woods, 
or subjected to military drill, we can understand it, 
All they Co lies in the channel of enjoyment, of amuse- 
ment, happiness, and gratification of an honest pride. 
It is comfort, and that within proper bounds: not the 
false enjoyment which attends a debauch and is atoned 
for by a headache; not the pride which glories over a 
victory won by boat or ball at the cost of mutilated 
limbs or overstrained hearts. Good health, sound 
mind, pure hearts, true religion —these are the essen- 
tials of comfort.—Dr. 8. B. Hunt in Hours at Home for 
December. 


To Krrp Pure Arr In A Sick Room. — To avoid the 
foul gas produced by burning a kerosene lamp in a sick 
room or nursery, put the lamp in a wooden box (a raisin 


box will do) outside the window, with the open side of 


the box facing the room. The box can be fastened in its 
place in any convenient way. In ordinary weather the 
lamp will burn full as well outside, and the air in the 
room will be much purer. 


A New Srypric Cotropron. —M. Carlo Paresi gives, 
in the Gazette de Turin, the following recipe:— Collo- 
dion, 100 parts; carbolic acid, 10 parts; tannin, 5 parts; 
benzoic acid, 3 parts. Agitate until a perfect solution is 
formed. It is of a brownish color, gives a pellicle sim- 
ilar to ordinary collodion, and instantly coagulates blood. 


Crncno-QuininE.— The large number of letters we 
are receiving by every mail from physicians residing in 
all parts of the United States, affords additional and 
strong corroborative evidence that we were not mis- 
taken in our estimate of the value of a combination of 
all the bark alkaloids, in febrile and atonic diseases. 
Extracts from a few of these letters were given in our 
It has long been known to a few physi- 
cians, that a mixture of the two sulphates, the sulphate 
of quinine and cinchona, supplied a more prompt and 


last number, 


Jifty cents. Fancy styles seventy-five cents. Address, 


effective febrifuge and anti-periodic chan either of the 
used singly; and now it must be generally admitted th; 
the other alkaloids in combination diminish the 
pleasant and increase the good effects of the drug. W 
do not expect that the cincho-quinine will prove equ 
satisfactory in every case, or that in every instance ¢ 
disease it will prove better than, or even equal to, su 
phate of quinine. It would be absurd to expect this, Br 
that it is a very useful, and excellent, and cheap toni 
and febrifuge, cannot admit of a doubt. Its cost } 
much less than sulphate of quinine, which is an im 


portant consideration. 
2 « e________ 
VERMILION. —It is a fact, well known to artists, th 


the splendidly bright color of vermilion (sulphide of mex 
cury) has a tendency, especially if it has been mixe 
with white lead, to become blackish brown and yer 
dark colored in a comparatively short time. This te 
dency of the vermilion is altogether obviated if, previou 
to being mixed with oil, it is thoroughly mingled wit! 


about one-eighth of its weight of flour of sulphur, 
—_ 2 o- 


MepicaTEp Vapors. — Experiments are now in proj 
gress at the Neckar Hospital (Paris), and also at th 
Asylum for Convalescents, at Vincennes (France), wpor 
the application of the vapor of water which has beei 
caused to pass over various non-volatile salts, carryiny 
with ita portion of them, to the treatment of disease 
Concerning the Convalescent Asylum at Vincennes, thi 
Gazette des Hopitaux reports, upon the authority of M 
Dionis, that of forty thousand convalescents admitter 
there during the past ten years, but one hundred an 
fifty-one have died, or in the proportion of one to fivi 
hundred and twenty-six, 


To Ger Rip or Cockroacues.— Under this head ; 
Canadian paper gives the following, which would proba, 
bly be improved for practical purposes by the substitu 
tion of carbolic acid for carbonic:—'The WV. Y. Evening 
Post says ‘‘ take carbonic acid and powdered ca or, 
in equal parts, put them in a bottle, when they willbe 
come fluid. Witha small,paint-brush put the mixtur | 
on the cracks in places where the ‘critters’ hide, an | 
they will come out at once, to certain death.” | 


(Substitute for Morphia and Chloroform,) | 


A New Anasthetic and Hypnotic, 
Discovered by Drs OSCAR LIEBREICH, of Berlin, 


i 
AND MANUFACTURED BY 


E. SCHERING, Manufacturing Chemist, Berlin. 


Unless chemically pure, CHLORALHYDRAT will fail to pre 
duce the desired effects. Dr. LreBREICH uses only the article 
manufactured by E. ScuEriNG, of Berlin, and it is believed t& 
be the only chemically pure article extant. 

The American trade supplied by 


JOSEPH GLATZ & CO., 
58 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 


Sole Agents for America. | 


Also, Agents for Prime White and Chemically Pure GERM 
GLYCERINE, ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALS, etc. 


Mezzo-tinto Photography. 3 
ARTISTS and Scientists are respectfully invited to send fo 


a specimen of a true Photographic Mezzo-tinto, as produced by 
the Patent process of the subscriber, 
C. MEINERTH, 


Please address f 
Newburyport, Mass. 


OURT PLASTER. —New style. The very best. 7 
oughly water proof. Three sheets in each package, Seni 

by mail to any part of the United States. Sample package, 
two three cent stamps. Dozen packages, sent ky mail, 50 cents. 
Send for sample package. } 
DODGE BROTHERS, Arlington, Mass. 

ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A finely cut Name-Plate, 

ak: Ink, Brush, and directions for using, sent by mail for 


La 
G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. Yo 


2) ISH GUANO for sale by J. M. Lincotn & Son, 140 Com 
mercial Street, Boston, 


: 
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GARRATT’S 


Electric Disk. 


FOR LOCAL RHEUMATISM, WEAK- 
NESS, PAIN or PALSY. 


A neat, self-acting electrique, that is powerful, easy, and com- 
srtable; and as it acts without shock, it is perfectly safe in all 
It is wnique, for it is simply to be worn on the body or 


ses. x y 
imb (as if a plaster) for the tonic effects of constant localized 
‘ectricity. Any one can apply it, and the most delicate can 


bear it with ease. x Dhar, : 
This highly electrical disk (of magnesite-zinc alloy and silver) 
ields a minute but constant primary current, that can pene- 
ate the weakened undcrlying nerves and muscles, or deeper 
pated organs and tissues, so as to impart strength and tone, 
‘et is felt only as a pleasant, lively warmth. It is in effect 
pry efficient. : . 
'p.s. Hor sale by many prominent druggists and surgical 
sstrument makers throughout the United States and in Aing- 
nd. Price $3. Dealers will find these disks a very clean and 
lyperior article, compact, neatly put up in enyelopes with 
‘rections, no way liable to break or injury, and keep perfectly 
, the sea or in any climate. No losses, for they have ready 
Je as a most convenient special remedy for a lame back, 
Noulder, stomach, or side; for a weak throat or thorax; for 
wld rheumatism, neuralgia, or local palsy. ‘The trade and 
edical men in the country supplied in quantities (half-dozen, 
zen or gross boxes) at manufacturer’s poner prices, by 
CODMAN & SHURILEFF, Boston, 
W. Ll. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEw York, 
} BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, PHILADELPHIA; 


\ b 
| the Electric Disk Manufacturing Co., 
GEO. L. ROGERS, Agent, 


146 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, MASS. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


| 
‘] 
fice and Manufactory, 81 Green St., Boston, Mass. 
\ 
| 


\ 


} 


| PALMER'S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEG, 


AND 


LINCOLN’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL ARM. 


Also, Substitutes and Appliances for Shortened, Defective and 
eformed Limbs and everything sought for in a first-class estab- 
'shment of this kind, constructed and applied by the most 
‘cilful operators, and fully WARRANTED. 

| The great reputation of these Artiticial Limbs, and the well 
10wn character of this establishment, for the skill of its opera- 
rs, and for the completeness and perfection of its work, gained 
‘f almost a quarter of acentury of successful practice, will in- 
re the best results of human ingenuity and skill to such as 
jay apply here for relief. 

‘Especially commissioned by the Surgeon-General U. 8. Army 
/ supply as above to all Officers arfd Soldiers disabled during 
felate War, For further information address, 


MARVIN LINCOLN, 
, 81 Green St., Boston, Mass. 


\ New Medical Journal, 


DEVOTED TO THE SPECIALTY, 


“DISEASES OF WOMEN.” 


Journal of the Gynazcological Society of Boston, 
UNDER THE EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT OF 
nslow Lewis, M.D., Horatio R. Storer, M.D., Geo. H. Bixby, M.D. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. Terms, $3.00 a year in advance. 
Me number, 35 cents. Address 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
18 Tremont St., Boston. 


_ ESTABLISHED IN 1853. 


meres? 1. AR EL 


OMCGOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


No. 48 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i 

[Publisher of Homeopathic Books, and Importer of Homeo- 

thie Medicines and Drugs, Sugar of Milk, etc. Sole Agent 
* the sale of the preparations of O. Schneider’s Homeopathic 
pracy at Dresden, Saxony. Catalogue and Price-current 
it gratis on application. 


A. S. GRISWOLD, M. D., 


ving discontinued the General Practice of Medicine and 
rgery, contines his attention to the Treatment of 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Office and Residence, 
393 Ist St. EAST, on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Advertisement. ) 


Ter Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has appointed 

sere. Wheeler & Wilson “Sewing Machine Manufacturers to 

r Royal Highness,”—the only honor of the kind ever con- 
upon a sewing machine house. 


ae 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or screw 


in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
z the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 
E} z shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
oF whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be tixed 
S at any height or angle required by the milled screw N. 

z The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
3 that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
° wise. 


All its joints are hard soldered. 
It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam. 
It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from piace 9 place ype a ls 3 the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
* 7 RI ; acked and repacked without loss of time. 

Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer. pats rende o be iv i , 

Pat. Mar. 24, 1868, and Mar. 16, 1869, pee the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. with two Glass Tubes... 6-2 ee ee ee ee $4.00 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anzsthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. ~ for Inhalation, each. «1. eee eee ree eve 2.00 
tubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard rub- : mT 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, 
all positions. packed . ee eee ce scree escererececns 1.00 


‘I'he Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation, 
PRICE, $4.50. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. . . 2 2 eo eo « « © $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter. ” 
[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. TuHupicHum, M.R.C.P., on 


“A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULE. 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anzsthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHARDSON, of London; or with Rbigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOW in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1) has been adopted into the * Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Surgeon and Physician : 


“©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. “ai * * a * 
The various other instrumeots for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
produced nothing except of their own manufacture. — Gold Medal. ; 

** (Signed, ) GILMAN KIMBALI, M.D., Chairman” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BIGELow: “T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which I still use with your other apparatus.” 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Luags. ‘The apparatus for Local Anwsthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly ” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating 


5 . $7.00 to $8.00 ; French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors ° . . . +  2.00to 1.60 | night or day . ° ° ‘ <a $6.00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s ° ° .  6,50to 7.50 | French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . . 4.00 
Holt’s Dilator . . . . . . . . 18 00 id -“ s female . ‘ . . 3.00 
Barnes’ ‘* setofthree, withInflator . ° 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. : . . . 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete. . . . . 18.00 to 23.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . . . 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern. . . 4.00 
Large Ear Mirrors . . . . . - 4.50to 5.00] * a ma «with Auto- 
Hypodermic Syringes. . ‘ . : + 8,50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . ° ° 5 5.08 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 
“ a , be (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic Attachment, and 
aid . . . . . . . . . 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case . ° 10.00 
ZEsthiometers . . 8.50to 5.00 | The Storer Speculum . . ° . . . 6.00 


1,50 to 3.50 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Tose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Case, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Prices on 
All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Feet, W Cals 
Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 


Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments ‘ 


application. 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order, 
and repaired, 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received 


74 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


IN EVERY INSTANCE 


~THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS, 
IN THE 


United States, London, and 
Paris. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we 
Were awarded by the highest authority, The Imperial Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and a First Gold Medal. The Legion 
of Honor was the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition to 
any Piano-Forte establishment competing, and CHICKERING 
& SUNS alone received that award. 

Our Manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories 
in height, and is nearly double the size of any other Piano 
Factory in the world. 

Every part of the Piano is made in this one building, under 
our own special vigilance. We are now finishing forty-five 
Pianos per week, employing four hundred of the most skilful 
workmen in the country. Weare now perfecting arrangements, 
by the occupancy of our entire building, to finish after the 1st of 
January next, 60 Pianos per week, for which, by the general 
increase of our orders throughout this and foreign countries, 
we anticipate a ready sale, 

The Chickering Pianos are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by all our leading artists, 
public schools, convents, ete., ete. 

Every Viano is accompanied by a written warranty. 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
11 EAST 14th ST.,, NEW YORK, 


Great Reduction in Prices ! 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand; Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


We have this day issued a New Catalogue, in which we print 
our Very Lowest Prices, and from which we make no Dis- 
counts or Deviation whatever. 
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Funiliar Science, 


THE STEREOSOOPE, 

THE stereoscope is comparatively a new invention, dat- 
ing back only some twenty years. A form of the instru- 
ment in which mirrors were used to produce the effect 
was devised by Wheatstone in 1838; but the stereoscope, 
as we are familiar with it, was invented by Sir David 
Brewster in 1849. 
stereoscope; and the latter, in which lenses take the place 


The former is known as the reflecting 


of Wheatstone’s mirrors, is called the refracting or lenti- 
cular stereoscope. 

We had taken it for granted that the philosophy of the 

stereoscope was generally understood, but a little inquiry 
among our friends — including some of the better in- 
formed among them—has satisfied us that this is not 
the case. Even some of our leading teachers know 
nothing about it. A few months ago, at a little gather- 
ing of gentlemen interested in physical science, the fact 
that the pictures formed in the two eyes are different 
was referred to by one of the company, together with 
-the related fact that the two pictures of the stereograph 
differ in the very same way, when, much to the surprise 
of most persons present, both facts were squarely denied 
by a gentleman who had for many years been at the 
head of one of our best high schools, and for the greater 
part of the time a teacher of mathematics and physics. 
It was only after a long and rather lively discussion that 
he became convinced of his error, He had never before 
understood either the stereoscope, or the eye, so far as its 
action is like that of the stereoscope, 

Why do we have two eyes, when we see but one image 
with them, and apparently one eye would serve to form 
that image? There may be other reasons for the arrange- 
ment, but the most obvious one is that we may see objects 
solid, or in relief, and not merely as pictures on a plane 
surface. It was not until Wheatstone made his experi- 
ments on binocular vision in 1838 that this matter came 
He 
showed that the pictures in the two eyes are not exactly 


to be thoroughly understood even by scientific men. 


alike, and that it is the blending of these two pictures 
which causes objects to appear solid. 

A moment’s reflection ought to satisfy the reader that 
the pictures in the two eyes cannot be exactly alike, since 
the eyes are not in precisely the same position with refer- 
ence to the object. Butif he ‘‘ don’t seo it,” a simple 
Let him hold a 


book, or any other solid object, about a foot from the 


experiment will enable him to see it. 


eyes, and look at it first with one eye and then with the 
other. 
tle more of the right side of the object, and with the left 


He will find that with the right eye he sees a lit- 
eye a little more of the left side. The same will be true, 
of course, whatever may be the distance of the object 
from the eye; though when the distance exceeds 250 or 
300 feet the difference is too small to be appreciable, and 
objects beyond that distance are not really seen to be 
solid. 

Now the stereoscope is simply a contrivance for 
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blending two pictures which differ from each other as 
When thus blended 
the pictures produce the same impression of solidity as 


the images in the two eyes differ, 


the object itself does when viewed with both eyes. 
Hence the name of the instrument, which is from two 
Greek words, meaning to see solid. 

How is this blending of the pictures effected? If we 
look at an object through the centre of a convex lens, it 
will be seen exactly in front of the eye; if we move the 
lens a little to the left, the object will appear to move to 
the right; if we move the lens to the right, the object 
appears to move to the left. If now we cut the lens into 
two semi-circular pieces, and place them side by side in 
a reversed position — that is, so that their thin or curvet 
edges are adjacent, and their thick or straight edges 
are turned outward and parallel—the right eye will 
then look through the left 
half of the lens, and the 
left eye through the right 
half. If two pictures, like 
those of a stereograph, be 
placed at the proper dis- 
tance behind the lens 1s 
thus divided and arranged, 
they will be seen, not in 
their actual places, but in 
a position midway between 
the two. 
trates this: mand nare the 


The figure illus- 


halves of the lens; and A 
and B are the two pictures, 


which appear as one at C, 
How are the two pictures obtained? They are photo- 
graphs of the object taken from slightly different points 
of view. Theoretically, they should be taken from points 
separated by a distance equal to that between the two 
eyes, or about two and a half inches; and for all objects 
For 


objects farther off—as large buildings, or landseapes of 


within short distances, this is just what is done. 


considerable extent— photographers usually,take the 
pictures from points farther apart; the distance ranging 
from a few feet up to a quarter of a mile. In this way, 
objects which are so distant that they are not really seen 
as solid with the unaided eye, are brought out into clear 
relief by the stereoscope. Even the moon may be made. 
to show her rotundity of figure by means of this instrm 
ment. Although she always turns the same side toward 
the earth, she swings a little at times so that we geta 
view of a little more of her eastern or western side; and 
by taking advantage of this swinging (or libration, as the. 
astronomers Call it), photographs can be takem corre- 
sponding to the-images in the two eyes —or rather, as- 
Sir John Herschel has remarked, ‘“‘it is as thowgti:the 
moon were seen with the eyes of a giant, placed) thou- 
sands of milesapart.” It has been suggested that:simi- 
lar photographs might be taken of the planet. Saturn, 
with his system of rings. In this case, an interval of 
two or three years would be allowed between. the times 
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of taking the pictures, in order that the position of the 
rings might change enough to answer the purpose. 
A curious effect may be produced by tinting the pic- 
tures of a stereograph with different transparent colors. 
If, for example, one be colored blue and the other red, 
their blended image will appear purple; if blue and 
The 
colors are mixed in the eye, and the resultant color is pre- 


yellow be used, it will appear green; and so on. 


cisely the same as if they had been mixed by a painter 
and applied to the picture outside the eye. We have 
seen French stereographs of statuary which illustrate 
this principle. One of the pictures is colored green and 
the other yellow, and the mixture of the two in the eye 
produces the exact tint of bronze. 

Quite an amusing story is told of the first introduction 
The Abbé 


Moigno took the instrument to Arago, and tried to inter- 


of the stereoscope to the savants of France. 


est him in it; but Arago unluckily had a defect of vision 
which made him see double, so that, on looking into the 
The 
Abbé then went to Savart, but he was quite as incapable 
Bec- 
querel was next visited, but he was nearly blind, and 
The 
Abbé, not discouraged, called next upon Pouillet, of the 


stereoscope, he saw only a medley of four pictures. 
of appreciating the thing, for he had but one eye. 
consequently cared little for the new optical toy. 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. He was a good deal 
interested in the description of the apparatus, but unfor- 
tunately he squinted, and therefore could see nothing in 
it but a blurred mixture of images. Lastly Biot was 
tried, but Biot was an earnest advocate of the corpuscu- 
lar theory of light, and until he could be assured that the 
new contrivance did not contradict that theory, he would 
not see anything in it. Under the circumstances, the 
wonder is that the stereoscope ever got fairly into France; 
but if you have any doubts on that point, a short walk 
under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, will soon 
settle them. We question whether you will see any- 
where else on earth more stereoscopes and stereographs 
than are displayed in the windows of the picture-shops 
of that noted thoroughfare. 


HOUSEHOLD WARMTH. 

In some observations regarding the evaporation of 
water in connection with stoves and furnaces, made in 
the JourNAL for December, it was stated that by heating 
air its capacity for holding moisture was increased; and 
the question is asked, if, in consequence of this elevation 
of temperature, it will not abstract moisture from our 
bodies, and thus rob us of that which is essential to health 
and comfort ? This is a question very natural to arise 
in the mind of every one who reflects upon the impor- 
tant subject, and therefore we will give it a brief consid- 
eration. Undoubtedly warm air seeks moisture from all 
substances capable of supplying it. Air ata temperature 
of 65° F. is comparatively slow to abstract moisture; but, 
if it is heated beyond that point, its greediness increases 
ata rapid rate. The human body, as affected by warm 
air, is not like the walls of a room, and other substances 
with which itis brought in contact. It does not relinquish 
its aqueous constituents under the same laws; and we 
must regard it as a wise provision of Providence that the 
human organization is capable of resisting, to a very 
great extent, the influence of moisture-abstracting 
agents. We can live and enjoy the highest health in air 
so warm and dry that articles of furniture and books 
will warp and crack, greatly to their injury. These 
inauimate substances are forced, in obedience to general 
laws, to part with all of their contained moisture, when 
immersed in highly heated air. It has been said that 


the human body, physically considered, 
about a half dozen buckets of water, thickened with a 
few pounds of solid material. 


is made up of 


This is certainly a most 
homely way ofstating a general truth. A man of ordinary 
size exhales or throws off from skin and lungs every Cay 
nearly a quart of water. Six adult occupants of a room 
will, during each hour, supply to the air nearly one half 
This 


amount can be largely increased, under ordinary condi- 


pint of water in the form of invisible vapor. 


tions, by elevating the temperature to a high point, and 
the increase will be mainly through the perspiratory 
functions. The stimulation of the functions of the skin 
so as to cause perspiration produces no sensation of dry- 
ness; excessive heat from furnaces seldom produces much 
perspiration. .The peculiar air of a furnace, raised to a 
high temperature, affects the system through the nerves, 
rather than by stimulating the excretory organs. Neither 
warm dry air, nor cold dry air, robs the body of moisture, 
The cold 
zero air of December contains scarcely a single grain of 


as they do fabrics of wood, cotton, or wool. 


moisture to the cubic foot, and yet it is conducive to the 
highest health. A moist cotton garment will dry in it 
much quicker than in the hot air of a summer’s day. It 
is evident we must seek some other explanation of the 
peculiar dry feeling of furnace heat, than that which 
attributes it to the abstraction of moisture from our 
bodies. The evaporation of large quantities of water in 
and upon furnaces and stoves affords after all but little, 
if any, real amelioration of our condition. The imagina- 
tion has much to do with the supposed relief. A heated 
moisture-impregnated atmosphere is in no respect acom- 
fortable one in which to reside. Do we uot all dread the 
“dog days” of August, when the heat and moisture 
come upon us simultaneously ? A dry air, whether it 
be cold and condensed, or warm and expanded, is, we are 
confident, more conducive to health, and better suited 
to the comfort or relief of invalids, unless in some spe- 
cial cases, than moist hot air. In the past three or four 
years we have adyised invalids to remove water vessels 
from their stoves and furnaces, and give more attention 
to regulating the temperature of their rooms; and by 
following this advice, most striking benefits have re- 
sulted in every case. We wish distinctly to be understood 
as not attributing all the evil effects of anthracite stoves 
and furnaces to fitful temperatures, or to constant undue 
heat. There are other causes operating of a very serious 
nature, and these we will consider at a future time. 
We have now in hand a series of experiments in con- 
nection with furnaces, steam apparatus, &¢., which will 
cover the whole ground of the comparative healthfulness 
of the various modes of securing household warmth, and 
we hope to be able to point out the real cause of the ill 
effects of anthracite coal fires upon the human organi- 
zation. 
pea So cP 
PETRIFACTION, 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Onondaga Valley, where the 
“stone giant’ has made such a sensation of late, writes 
to inquire whether earthy substances, as alumina, silex, 
etc., ‘‘ will so combine with flesh as to become of stony 
hardness, or a petrifaction.” 

Every one who has read even an elementary manual 
of geology knows that the remains of plants and ani- 
mals are found in the crust of the earth more or less 
petrified, or converted into stony matter. They are com- 
monly known as fossils, a term which etymologically 
means nothing more than dug up. To the men of old 
time, and even to the earlier geologists, their occurrence 
was a riddle, and few considered them as other than 


mere accidents or lusus nature ; but to the geologist 
our day they are pictures in the great stone-book of the — 
earth’s history, illustrating the life that peopled the — 
lands and the waters in pre-Adamite epochs, and indi { 
recily the geographical conditions under which they 
flourished and became extinct. 
A distinction is sometimes made between fossils and 
sub-fossils, as they are called. The latter are usually of 
more recent origin, and are only partially altered iu tex | 
ture; the former, as a rule, date back to earlier epochs, 
In the on 
case, the more volatile substances have been driven off 


and the conversion into stone is complete. 


from the plant, and the softer and more perishable tis 
sues have disappeared from the animal, while mineral 
ingredients have been absorbed, to a greater or less ex 
In the othe 
case, the vegetable, if not converted into coal, has been 


tent, in place of the organic matter lost. 


thoroughly changed by a slow process into stone, merely ‘ 
retaining its original organic form; and animal remains 


ognizable only through their forms and textures, which — 
are unaltered. ry 

What is the nature of this marvellous transformation 
from the organic to the inorganic state? It is not then 
result of a combination or chemical union of earthy mats ‘ 
ter with the organic matter, as the question of our cor- 5 
respondent implies, but rather a gradual replacement of — 
the latter by the former. Particle by particle the or- 
ganic matter disappears, and particle by particle the 
mineral matter takes’ its place; and so delicately is the 
substitution effected that scarcely a cell or a fibre is ever — 
broken or displaced! The nature of the petrifaction will | 
depend, not so much upon the composition of the plant — 
or animal (though this will have its bearing on the re- 
sult), as upon that of the mineral solutions which per- 
colate the earth, the fossil being calcareous, silicious, fer- 
ruginous, and the like, according as the water contains 
lime, flint, oriron. In all cases, the process seems to be 
essentially the same; a gradual decay and dissipation of 
the organic atoms, and a gradual substitution, through 
permeation, of the mineral or inorganie. 

In many cases the fossil itself is petrified anew, so to 
speak; that is, the mineral matter which was at first t 
deposited is gradually dissolved out, and a new sub- Mt 


4 


stance takes its place; or no new matter may be substi- — 


tuted, and merely the hollow mould may be left to prove 
Thus a shell ora — 
coral, which consists of organized carbonate of lime, may 


that the organism was once there. 


be converted into the sparry mineral carbonate; and this 
may be dissolved and washed away, leaving a hollow 
mould marked with every ridge and line of the vanished 
organism; or this mould may be filled up again with si- 
licious matter, so that the shell or coral seems to have 
been transmuted into flint, without losing the most del- 
The perfection 
with which the finest lineaments are thus preserved, 


icate line traced on its original surface. 


after every particle of matter in the fossil has been twice 
changed, is almost incredible. As a writer on the sub- 
ject remarks: ‘“‘ We have seen the faceted eyes of trilo- 
bites as perfect in form as when they received the rays 
of light through Silurian waters; carboniferous uni 
valves with their color-bands still unobliterated; inter 
nal casts of producte with their muscular apparatus dis- 
played in a style of legibility to which no anatomical 
preparation could approach; and ink-bags of cutile 
fishes so little changed as to furnish the pigments for 
their own portraiture.” q 

Of course, all plants and animals are not preserved 
alike, nor are the same organisms always found in the 
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same state of preservation. Those that have partially 
decayed in the air before being imbedded in the earth 
will be less perfect than those that were buried by some 
sudden convulsion before decay had begun. The harder 
parts of plants, as roots, stems, and nuts, are more likely 
to be preserved than the soft and succulent portions. 
The shells, bones, teeth, and scales of animals will be 
found when all the fleshy parts have perished; and the 
larger and harder bones of a skeleton may be the only 
ones that escape destruction. 
But the general nature of this process of petrifaction 
was all that we intended to discuss at this time. The 
- subject is an interesting one in many of its details, and 
we may take it up again hereafter. 


BATHING CHILDREN, 


: 
: ORDINARY BATH, 


Take some water, neither too warm nor too cold; pour 
it into a wooden tub or a large earthen vessel, such as a 
hhand-basin; which should be of about the same temper- 
ature as the intended water. It is better not to usea 
metallic vessel unless it is a regular bath-tub. The water 
should never be so cold as to make the child shiver when 
put into it ; and be very careful not to let the child strike 
the cold edge of the vessel, which is apt to frighten it 
and give future trouble when you attempt to bathe it at 
another time. See that the doors and windows are 
closed to keep little currents of air out of the room, 
which are apt to give itcold. The soap, towels and clean 
clothing for dressing the child again, should be got in 
complete order, and placed conveniently for use, Re- 
move the child’s clothing as you would at night, and be 
careful not to alarm it by anything you do. Place it 
sitting in the water, and then gently and rapidly wash 
ithe entire body, using some soap. The length of time 
the child should remain in the water must be left to the 
judgment of the mother; but in no case should it be con- 
tinued until its lips and fingers become blue, or its teeth 
\begin to chatter. Take it quietly out, and with a soft, 
dry, or even warmed towel, begin at the face and gently 
| dry the entire surface of the body. Do not scour the 

skin with a single fold of the towel, but have it doubled. 
If you wish you may use a coarser towel afterwards. 
' Dress the child as soon as possible, and be careful not to 
/moye it about the room too much before it is clothed, as 
Saad remember a person moving about undressed 
bec _ chilled much sooner than one who is kept 
wie 

In the hot weather of summer, such a bath may be 
given once every day, unless there is some good reason 
for not doing so. 
| When a bath is ordered, a bath of water with soap is 
always meant, and in no case should mustard or any- 
\thing else be used, unless you are told to do so. 


| 
SALT BATH. 


| This is given like the one just described, only you add 
as much common salt to the water as may be necessary. 
{t is well to remember, that ‘‘salt cools water,” as the 
saying is; so you must have the water rather warmer be- 
‘ore the salf goes in than you wish the bath to be after 
the salt dissolves. 

For the purpose of bathing, it will be found that the 
wdinary coarse salt is quite as good as what is called 
‘rock salt.” 


HOT BATH. 


This bath is nut often necessary for infants or children, 
md when given, it should be by the advice of some com- 
etent person. Physicians frequently order it in certain 
ufections of the chest, which usually occur in the cold 
veather; and, when ordered, do it as follows, unless a 
lifferent plan is told you:— 
oe an ordinary hand-basin, or, if it is not large 
‘ough, use a small, wooden tub, and stand it in front of 
» fire until the inside becomes quite warm. Then pour 
nto it the water, which should be as hot as the child can 
ar without inconvenience. The skin of an infant is 
uch more sensitive to heat and cold than a grown per- 
jon’s hand; so it is well not to forget that what may ap- 
' quite warm to you, will prove too hot to the child. 
As in the “Ordinary Bath,” just described, see that 
very door and window has been closed, and let no one 
ome into the room until the child has been bathed and 
ressed. _ The clothing should be carefully removed, and, 
rhile doing this, do not Jet the child become frightened, 
8 it often will at your preparations. Then stand it in 
be tub, and, with a towel which has been dipped into 
/4e water of the tub, wash its limbs and the lower part 
€ the body. The child should now be made to sit down 
1 the water; then with the towel, wash the other parts of 
qe body, neck, and face which are not under the water. 
’o it quickly, but never forget to be gentle. <A little 
‘astile soap may be also used. 
The length of time which the child should remain in 
1e bath, must, as in other cases, be left a great deal to 
1e intelligence of the mother; but usually it should not 
two minutes. A good general rule, in the ab- 
nce of a better one, is, to take it out as soon as the 
erspiration breaks out on the skin. Where the skin is 
et ‘this is hard to tell; but if you will look at the fore- 


a 


head, close to the hair little beads of moisture can be 
seen coming outon the reddened skin. 

The child has now had the bath; but the more impor- 
tant things are yet to be done. The first of these is to 
have an old soft towel, which has been made quite warm 
at the fire; then begin to dry the face, neck, shoulders 
and downwards as tar as youcan. After this, lift the 
child from the tub and finish the gentle but rapid use of 
the towel. The clothing which is to be next put on 
should have been all arranged for use before the child’s 
garments were taken off for the bath; and the linen, 
flannel, and whatever else is to be put on, all nicely 
warmed before the fire. Lastly, have a small blanket 
(the one used for the cradle will do), and after it has been 
warmed, wrap it around the child, secure it at the neck 
with a pin and the little one is ready for the bed. If all 
of these things have been done, andin this way the child 
feels quite comfortable, it would be a pity to put it 
into a cold bed ; so, while you are dressing it, let some 
one take a hot iron, and with it go over the place in the 
bed where the child is to lie. 


Arts. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE EXPOSITION OF ’87, 
( Concluded.) 


ARTICLES USED IN DYEING AND BLEACHING, 


Aluminate of soda is obtained from eryolite in the 
manner already described. A better source is a mineral 
called beauxite, which contains sixty to seventy-five 
per cent of alumina, Aluminate of soda is used asa 
mordant, being preferred to alum in certain cases and for 
preparing alumina. A current of carbonic acid gas, 
passed through a concentrated solution of aluminate of 
soda, throws down all its alumina as a dense powder. 
From this precipitate are easily prepared the sulphate 
and acetate of alumina, The sulphate isa salt of con- 
siderable importance, for it can be sold cheaper and is 
purer than alum, and contains more alumina, weight 
for weight. Ithas also the great advantage of being 
entirely free from excess of acids, and therefore, for these 
reasons, will largely take the place ofalum. To prepare 
the sulphate, the alumina precipitated by carbonic acid 
is simply dissolved in a little less than the equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid; but to make the acetate, the 
alumina must be thrown down by hydrochloric acid, else 
it will retain some carbonate of soda, which lessens its 
solubility in acetic acid. Where alum is used, the ammo- 
nia salt is often employed instead of the potash from its 
greater cheapness. 

The use of bisulphite of soda for bleaching wool and 
vegetable fibres, is increasing. It produces a silky white- 
ness, that the hypochlorites will not give. The uses of 
hyposulphite of soda (as an antichlore) are also extend- 
ing. i 

Dr. Smith gives details of several proposed methods for 
making chlorine, some of which may hereafter be of 
value, if the price of oxide of manganese should be en- 
hanced, but at present they do not supersede the latter. 
He has no improvement to chronicle in connection with 
the manufacture of that important bleaching agent, 
chloride of lime or bleaching powder. The residue, after 
making chloride of lime, contains chloride of manganese 
and some free hydrochloric acid, This residue is util- 
ized in various ways. Byone process, peroxide of man- 
ganese is recovered from it, but it is rather an expensive 
operation, and, while the native oxide is so cheap, 
will hardly find general application. 
made to assist in the recovery of sulphur from soda 


By another, it is 


waste. 

Another bleaching agent which is destined to be of 
great value to bleachers, if what is claimed for it is true, 
is permanganate of soda. Green manganate of soda, 
mixed with a certain amount of sulphate of magnesia, 
when treated with water, dissolves to a red solution,—-the 
permanganate. The substance to be bleached is placed 
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in this liquid for a short time, and taken out with binox- 
ide of manganese precipitated uponit. This is removed 
by a weak solution of sulphurous acid. One or two 
repetitions of this operation are said to produce perfect 
bleaching. This, it will be at once seen, is a very expe- 
ditious process. Where it has been practically tested, it 
seems to work with great success. In order thatitshould 
succeed, it is necessary that manganate of soda should be 
cheaply made. Thisis done by a method to be mentioned 


further on. 


COAL GAS AND UTILIZATION OF THE WASTE PRODUCTS 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE. 


The exhibition of retorts and furnaces was very com- 
plete. Excellent clay retorts from both France aud 
Germany were shown. The Reporter especially praises 
the establishment and productions of this kind of the 
Paris Gas Co. 
ces have been advantageously used. Distributing pipes 
of many kinds were exhibited. A Paris firm displayed 


These pipes are no recent 


For heating the retorts, Siemens’s furna- 


some bitumenized iron pipes. 
novelty, but within afew years their use has heen greatly 
extended for carrying water as well asgas. Thereare, 
however, many objections to pipes of this description, and 
it is unlikely that they will replace the ordinary kinds 
for gas distribution. ; 

In the way of meters, there does not seem to be any 
thing new or of especial importance. Wet meters are in 
general use on the Continent, and therefore particular 
In England, the 


makers of wet and dry meters are engaged in active 


attention is paid to their manufacture. 


rivalry. In this country, we believe that dry meters are 
considered the best, and are supplanting the wet alto- 
gether. In regard to regulators and burners, there does 
not appear to be anything of importance to private con- 
sumers, 

The utilization of the waste products of the manufac- 
ture of illuminating gas from coal has become very com- 
plete. The value of coke is well known, and it is easily 
disposed of. The aqueous portion of the condensible 
vapors contains in solution various salts of ammonia. 
Treatment with acids, lime, and distillation, are different 
methods of obtaining the ammonia in salable form. 

The tar is a very complex liquid, varying in quantity 
and composition with the quality of coal used and the 
It is divided into different 


substances by distillation, each having its special value 


temperature of the retort. 


and use. The more yolatile portions are the crude naph- 
tha and the light oil. 
bons, and are separated by fractional distillation into 


These are mixtures of hydrocar- 


liquids of various densities, of use for many and various 
purposes, such as the production of benzol and toluol, 
from which are made the aniline colors, for varnishes, 
for solvents, for scouring, for burning, &c. &c. From 
light oil, too, is obtained carbolic acid, which has become 
a product of considerable importance. Its applications 
are very numerous, and its manufacture has very largely 
increased in late years, 

The principal application of the creosote or dead oil 
is to the preservation of wood, particularly railroad 
sleepers. It has also some use as a fuel and as a Inbri- 
cant. The pitch is applied to all sorts of uses, such as 
making patent fuel, artificial asphalts, &c. Besides the 
hydrocarbons that are now specially separated, great 
numbers of others exist in coal-tar, which are not well 
understood, but when better known will be found to have 
their particular value. After the removal of its conden- 
sible constituents, coal gas is further purified by passing 
it over or through various absorbents, usually lime, 


oxide of iron, and acids. The uost important impurity 
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to be got rid of, is sulphuretted hydrogen. This is taken 
up by lime, either wet or dry, but the spent lime isa great 
nuisance. The spent lime of the wet purifiers is value- 
less, but dry lime can, by weathering, become of some use 
as a fertilizer. 

Fresh hydrated sesquioxide of iron absorbs sulphu- 
retted hydrogen readily, It is used mixed with sawdust, 
in order to present a large surface to the action of the 
gas. On exposure to the air, the sulphide of iron takes 
up oxygen with re-formation of the oxide of iron and 
separation of sulphur. The material thus revived can 
be again used to purify gas, and thus alternated, until 
it becomes too much charged with sulphur, when it is 
burned, for the production of sulphuric acid. 

At some establishments the last traces of ammonia 
are removed from the gas by acids. Dr. Smith gives 
quite a detailed description of the principal aniline 
colors, and the modes of making them, mostly taken from 
Dr. Hofmann’s report, but even the shortest summary of 
it would be much too long for our columns, and, besides, 


the subject has often been treated in them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. PRODUCTION OF AMMONIA, BARYTA, MAG- 
NESIA, OXYGEN, PHOSPHORUS, BROMINE AND IODINE. 
Ammonia and its salts are entirely obtained from the 

ammoniacal gas-liquor. For many purposes they are tak- 

Dr. Smith has 

nothing new to say concerning their manufacture, but 


ing the place of potash compounds, 


he figures a simple and very convenient apparatus for 
the distillation of ammonia. Compounds of baryta are 
coming into some use. The sulphate is made for use in 
painting, under the name of permanent white, but it 
does not mix well with oil, and has not sufficient body, 
so it has to be mixed with white lead. We fear, how- 
ever, that sulphate of baryta is better known as the sub- 
stance used by some unscrupulous manufacturers to 
adulterate white lead. 

The only new application of magnesia is Sorel’s use 
of oxychloride of magnesium. A mixture of chloride of 
magnesium with magnesia, like the oxychloride of zinc 
previously made by Sorel, solidifies in a very short 
time, forming a hard, smooth, close-grained, white, 
slightly translucent, stony mass. When new mixed, it 
can be moulded like plaster of Paris. This mixture can 
be used to cement together sand and other materials to 
make. building materials, which, it is claimed, can be 
made very cheaply. In the last Mechanics’ Fair, we 
noticed houses, emery wheels, building blocks and other 
articles made by a process of a similar character. 

The exhibitor informed us that his company owned 
Sorel’s patents for this country, but he claimed that 
they had made certain improvements upon them. Their 
articles appeared very well, but how they will bear the 
test of actual use, time only will show. 

It is obvious that if oxygen can be cheaply made in 
large quantities, it can be put to yery many useful ap- 
plications. Many processes have been proposed to 
accomplish this most desirable object, but none of them 
promise to be of much importance, except Tessié du 
Motay’s method by the use of the alkaline manganates. 

This process has been fully described in our columns, 
and therefore we will only say here, that by it oxygen 
is obtained by passing alternating currents of air and 
steam over a heated mixture of oxide of manganese and 
soda. From the air-current oxygen is taken up, which 
is again yielded to the steam. This process is being 
tested on a large scale, and if successful, as it probably 
We have 


already alluded to the use of the manganate of soda 


will be, cannot fail to be of very great value, 


thus formed as a bleach‘ng agent. 


The production of phosphorus has largely increased, 
but there is nothing else worthy of notice connected 
with its manufacture. Amorphous phosphorus does 
not supersede the use of the ordinary form in friction 
matches. Many objections to it have yet to be over- 
come, The production and applications of bromine are 
increasing. Its latest use is in making some of the ani- 
line colors, It is made from saline mother waters, but 
lately a new source has been found in the Stassfurt de- 
posits, from whence large quantities are now obtained. 
The effect of this discovery will be to lower the price of 
bromine, which, of course, will have a tendency to extend 
its use. TI'rom the soda-nitre beds of Peru are now ob 
This locality 
will probably continue to furnish large amounts of this 


important article for years to come. 


—_——___ oe ______ 


tained considerable quantities of iodine. 


ARTIFICIAL IcE.—Ice has long been manufactured 
in parts of Europe, where the natural product is much 
more expensive than here; but it is only recently that 
the competition with ‘‘ old Boreas” in this line of busi- 
ness has been attempted in the United States. Artifi- 
cial ice is now made ona large scale in Philadelphia, 
and its cost is said to be only about half that of ordinary 
ice. The materials used are water, spirits of ammonia 

The re- 
A coil of 
pipe, through which steam passes, winds around the in- 
terior. 


(commonly called hartshorn), steam, and salt. 
tort is used for the heating of the ammonia. 


Eight hundred gallons of the ammonia are 
poured into the retort, and about twenty-four pounds of 
steam applied. The gas arising from the ammonia is 
conveyed into a pipe at the top of the retort. The pipe 
passes into a cooler filled with water, and thence 
into the liquefier. It now becomes a freezing cold 
liquid. Connected with the condenser is a pipe which 
carries this liquid into a series of pipes, which diverge 
through the freezing box. The latter is filled with a 
strong solution of salt aud water, which, with the aid of 
the liquid ammonia in the pipes, causes an intense cold. 
Into the freezing box are introduced forty-eight brass 
boxes, filled with fresh water, each of them producing a 
24-pound slab of ice, four inches in thickness, two feet 
in length, and one in breadth. It requires four hours to 


freeze the contents of the forty-eight boxes. 


A DEEP WELL. 
WE have received the following interesting note from 
Dr. H. Shidy, of the State Lunatic Asylum, Mo.: 


“The article under this caption in the December num- 
ber of your excellent JOURNAL contains several mistakes. 
St. Louis, Mo., has two of the deepest artesian wells in 
the world. One is at Belcher’s Sugar Refinery, and, ‘as 
long ago as 1854, this well had been bored to a depth of 
2,199 feet,’ where an abundant, self-discharging supply 
of water was obtained; but being strongly impregnated 
with sulphur and other impurities, which unfitted it for 
use in the refining of sugar, the work was abandoned, 
and has not since been resumed. 

““The other well, the deepest in the world, was intended 
to supply the County Insane Asylum with water; and 
having reached a depth of 3,843 feet, six and one half 
inches, and penetrated some distance in the igneous 
rocks without obtaining water in any considerable quan- 
tities, boring ceased on the 9th day of August, 1869. 
The work had continued without interruption night and 
day for 1,235 consecutive days, or three years, four 
mouths, and tweuty days,” 

a oo———___ 


GOLD AMONG THE BiuE Noses. — The quantity of 
gold produced in Nova Scotia from the date of the first 
discovery of the precious metal to the end of 1868, a 
period of eight years, amounts to 160,000 ounces. The 
best year was 1867, when the yield amounted to nearly 
30,000 ounces, 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS ABROAD, #r 
A Boston physician was in Paris the present year, — 
and purchased there a microscope. He heard much of : 
a new “‘oculaire”’ (i. e, eye-piece, as called by English — 
and American opticians), lately invented by Hartnach, © 
one of the most—and deservedly so—-eminent of Eu- | 
ropean microscope makers. Many American gentlemen — 
had purchased this new “oculaire,’’ and our friend also 
obtained one for his new microscope. His surprise was 
great, on showing his improved instrument, after his ar-_ 
rival home, when he was told that it was the solid eye- 
piece, which was invented and patented in 1856 by 
Robert B. Tolles, then of Canastota, but now of Boston 
and was well known to, and extensively used by, Amer 
ican microscopists. Cc. S. 
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A CASE OF SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 
Editor Journal of Chemistry: 

A merchant in this place received a box from Balti- 
more containing, among other things, ordinary bat cot-— 
ton, and a can of Japan lacquer, or varnish. In 
transportation the can was broken, and the contents ran 
out, saturating one or two bats of the cotton. The box | 
was received in the evening, and put in the store at 
night. When opened the next morning and exposed to~ 
the air, the cotton was found to be hot and smoking, | 
The merchant took the precaution to lay it out at the” 
door, when it ignited and blazed up. ‘The cotton might 
have been taken out of the box the evening it was f 
received, and carelessly laid aside, or it might have _ 
ignited before the box was opened; in either event the — 
whole stock of goods would have been destroyed, and | 
several houses in addition. The origin of the fire would, | 
of course, have been attributed to an incendiary. The 
packing of Japan varnish with combustible artides, 
I suppose, is frequently done; and is it not well that. 
the public should know the dangerous results that might 
ensue? Iwas ignorant of the fact myself, and Isup- | 
pose others are also, as the box was put up by a reliable 
house engaged in the drug trade in Baltimore. There ! 
was nothing else in the box that could have had any 
agency in the combustion, 

Wm. H. Brameuirt, M.D. 

Newbern, Va. 

——_———. oe 

New Kinp or Paprer.— A new kind of paper, spe- 
cially adapted for various kinds of clothing, has been — 
invented in England. Both animal and vegetable ma- — 


mer wool, silk, skins, etc. These matters are reduced | 
to a pulp and bleached, and then felted in appropriate | 
machinery. The mixture of these materials gives a 
paper of extraordinary pliancy, flexibility, and strength, | 
which may be sewn together as easily as woven fabrics, 
and make as strong aseam. Among the articles made 
of the paper are quilts and table-cloths, stamped with 
patterns of great beauty, curtains, shirts, and various 
other articles of dress; a very good imitation of leather 
is made of it, of which furniture coverings and eyen — 
shoes may be made. The last may be rendered water- 
proof by the introduction of oils and India-rubber, 
mn 

Tue SANnDwicH IsLAnps.—A few weeks ago we lis- 
tened to a very interesting and instructive lecture upon — 
the Sandwich Islands, given by Mr. George S. Chase, 
before the Y. M. C. Association, at Haverhill, Mass. — 
Mr. Chase, who has charge of the publishing department 
of the JoURNAL, hasbeen a very extensive traveller, hay- 
ing travelled around the world, and visited almost every _ 
country in both hemispheres. He writes with ease and ] 
fluency, and his narratives of personal observations and — 
adventures are graphic and comprehensive. An even-— 
ing can be very profitably and pleasantly spent in listen- 
ing to his narratives of travels. 
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Agriculture, 


A SOHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 

Sunce the publication in the JouRNAL of some remarks 
regarding the Agricultural College at Amherst, a very 
considerable curiosity has been manifested by our read- 
ers, to learn what kind of an agricultural school or “ col- 
lege” we would suggest, as promotive of an intelligent 
and successful husbandry. When pressed for a reply to 
the question, in private, we have said that the jirst les- 
son we would teach farmers in ‘our college” would be, 
how to turn oil of vitrol out of a carboy, and not spoil 
the clothing; second, how properly to dissolve bones, 
prepare phosphatic fertilizers and efficient composts; 
third, how to use and how to take care of agricultural 
implements; fourth, how to lay drain tile; fifth, how to 
plow and pulverize land so as to fit it for seed; sixth, 
how to make and save manures; seventh, how to feed 
and properly take care of stock; etgith, how to keep build- 
ings and fences in order; and, ninth, how to keep, sys- 
tematically and accurately, farm accounts, Although 
this synopsis of a course of instruction in agriculture 
has been given partly in jest, still, upon consideration 
we are convinced that the points embrace about every- 
thing which modern science can teach farmers, or nearly 
all that is necessary to be known to attain the highest 
While a knowledge of the 
higher branches of mathematics and of the natural and 


success in soil cultivation. 


physical sciences is very gratifying and desirable, still 
the possession of such knowledge does not necessarily 
make good farmers. Indeed, we can conceive how in 
the acquirement of these branches of learning, a very 
promising boy-farmer may be spoiled for any good prac- 
tical work in husbandry. Agriculture can hardly be 
called a science; it is an art, a vocation, which science 
can assist in perfecting, just as it does assist in facilita- 
ting all industrial pursuits. Agricultural labor is so 
modified and interfered with by meteorological and 
other uncontrollable influences, that it cannot be classed 
among those pursuits where fixed results may be ex- 
pected from a definite course of procedure. While it is 
true that not a single movement in the progress of the 
growth of a plant can be made without involving chem- 
ical changes, chemistry is incapable of explaining the 
exact nature of these changes, and also it is incapable of 


pointing out methods by which certain and positive re- 


| sults may be reached. In our view, a good and sufii- 


Gent agricultural education may be acquired without a 
four-years’ college course of study, without the aid of 
extensive laboratories, museums, herbariums, or miner- 
alogical cabinets. We believe what is needed for the 
interests of agriculture is not so much “agricultural 
colleges,” where young men are to have prolonged train- 
ing in such branches of study as are taught in our ordi- 
nary educational institutions, but schools to which ac- 
tive farmers and their boys may resort in the winter 
months, and learn by observation and experiment how 
practically to conduct farming operations to the best 
possible advantage. 

Let us draw the outlines of such a school, In the 
first place, we would locate the school — or “college,” if 
you prefer—upon a farm which has been under thorough, 
judicious, and enlightened cultivation, and which has 
the variety of soils, the uplands and the lowlands, the 
northern, southern, and other exposures, needed to show 
the influences of meteorological agencies upon crops. 
We would have the farm buildings plain but substan- 
tial, and combining every improvement of tested, prac- 
tical value. There should be a herd of fine animals, 
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embracing the different kinds of stock, with horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry. The arrangements for supply- 
ing water, foddering the animals, and saving the liquid 
and solid excrement, should be of the most inexpensive, 
but efficient character, The tie-ups, the stalls, the pens, 
the root cellar, the tool-room, the grain-bins, the food 
receptacles, should be most convenient, accessible, and 
kept in perfect order. <A set of farm implements should 
be provided, embracing every kind which upon trial has 
proved to be labor-savying and useful. In brief, this is 
the farm. 

Now another building is needed, which we will call 
** the College.” 
ture, with dormitories, kitchen, and two or three lecture 


This may be a plain, substantial struc- 
rooms, It should not be large, as it is not desirable to 
have a great number of “students’’ congregated to- 
gether. It will probably be better to increase the num- 
ber of “colleges,” if needed, rather than have large 
institutions, as in this way they will be brought within 
There should be a 


very broad, cemented, well-lighted, and warmed base- 


easy distance of farmers’ homes. 
ment, to be used as a “‘laboratory.’’ Here we will place 
our carboys of acids, and our barrels of ‘salts and alka- 
lies,” to be used in compounding our fertilizers and 
making composts. As the time of greatest activity in 
the college will be in the winter, when farmers are com- 
paratively at leisure, it will be well in the Northern 
States to provide a capacious cellar with a soft bottom, 
for the purpose of giving practical instruction upon the 
philosophy of land drainage, and the method of laying 
tile and stone drains. We need not particularize fur- 
ther as regards what will be required, The necessity of 
having a full assortment of all kinds of the best seeds, 
and perhaps dried plants, for examination and study, 
and also a moderate quantity of chemical ‘‘ tools” and 
re-agents, to illustrate some of the most simple and 
easily understood chemical reactions, will be apparent. 
Now as regards “‘ term time,” students, and methods 
of instruction, we propose to have school open in the 
winter months, to receive pupils direct from the farms 
Of course, the very young 
and the very old would not wish to resort to it. One 
class of students — the active, busy farmers, whose duties 
will not allow of protracted absence from home — may 
“oraduate”’ after one or two weeks of study. There 
should be a special course of instruction for such, emi- 
nently practical in its character, without long lectures 


of all ages and conditions. 


or learned essays. The fertilizers and composts should 


be prepared under their eyes, drain tile laid, short dis- 


courses given upon stock, grains, plowing, saving’ 


manures, making manures, etc. Every suggestion and 
every facility for obtaining valuable information should 
be afforded, and also a free range given of all the depart- 
ments of the school and farm buildings. 

Another class — farmers’ boys, who can attend school 
in the winter months—may be “‘ graduated ”’ in three, or 
perhaps four, months. The course of instruction in con- 
nection with this class should be plain, concise, useful, 
and have direct reference to the duties of the farm. 

Still another class, who desire practical instruction 
upon the farm in the summer, may remain a year, not 
longer, The first class of farmers may take a second or 
third term of instruction of a week or two, if they desire 
todo so. Indeed, progressive farmers would probably 
like to spend a short time at the school each winter, to 
keep themselves informed of every thing new in agricul- 
ture; and to this there can be no objection. 

The ‘‘ Professors” in this school should be no second 


or third rate men, no quacks or pretenders, A thorough, 


practical, operative chemist, with a clear knowledge of 
farm pursuits and duties, would be required for the 
“chair” of chemistry. A man acquainted with fruit 
and vegetable culture, with the selection and preserva- 
tion of seeds, &c., would be needed. Ai good, sensible, 
wide-awake farmer must have charge of the farm and 
farm buildings, and perhaps one or two assistants may 
be required in the institution. 

This is a very rough and imperfect outline of a plan 
of an agricultural school, which we are confident would 
be of incalculable service to the interests of agriculture, 
if it were established. Its influence upon farm pursuits 
would be immediately seen, and an improved and more 
profitable husbandry result, whenever farmers could 
avail themselves of its advantages. The plan is econo- 
mical of time and money, and it brings agricultural 
education home to the door of every earnest, industrious 
cultivator of the soil. 


OATS CHANGING TO RYE. 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry : — 

I NoriceD in the October number of the JOURNAL OF 
CHEMISTRY, that a correspondent has revived the long 
disputed question whether oats, sown in a pasture and 
fed down by animals during summer, will change to rye 
the following season. 

The solution of this question involves the principle of 
transmutation of species. Professor Agassiz, when 
speaking of transmutation, says: “I nevertheless in- 
sist that this theory is opposed to the processes of nature 
as far as we have been able to comprehend them, and 
that itis contradicted by the facts of embryology and 
paleontology.” Professor F’. J. Pictet, the distinguished 
French naturalist and paleontologist, says: ‘‘ The 
theory of transmutation of species appears to me en- 
tirely inadmissible, and diametrically opposed to all the 
teachings of zodlogy and physiology.” 

Now, there appears to be no doubt that oats and rye 
are distinct species. They are very different in form, and 
are ranked by botanists as belonging not only to differ- 
They have 
never been known to hybridize, which is the surest proof 
If, therefore, the opinions 


ent species, but also to different genera, 


of their specific difference. 
of these two great masters in science are correct, oats can 
never change to rye. 

But, if we adopt Mr. Darwin’s theory, that species are 
transmutable, the case under consideration will not fall 
within the circle of conditions which that theory re- 
quires, Mr. Darwin says : ‘‘ New species have appeared 
very slowly, one after another, both on the land and in 
the waters.” The change, therefore, by which one spe- 
cies is evolved from another, is the result of a long and 
gradual process by repeated reproduction in plants 
from the seeds, and could not take place in one season, 
as in the changing of the oats torye. Many years, per- 
haps centuries, would be required to cause a divergence 
sufficient to produce a specific difference, 

In the case of the oats, nothing has really been done 
to change the nature of the plant, except to cutoff or bite 
off its leaves. Itseems to me thatit would be just as rea- 
sonable to suppose that cutting off the ears of a mule 
would change him to a horse, as that biting off the leaves 
of oats would change them torye. But, so far as I have 
known, when the experiment has been made to test the 
truth of such a change, it has entirely failed. A careful 
examination of the process of the fertilization and the 
embryonic development of plants would, I think, con- 
vince any one of the utter absurdity of such a transfor- 


mation. The cases adduced in proof have, no doubt, orig- 
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ene 


inated with superficial observers, and on thorough 

examination would be found to involye some latent fal- 

lacy adequate to account for the supposed transmuta- 

tion. 1 
Washington, D. C. 


—_——_ soo 


GIRDLING FRUIT TREES. 

Bveryrpopy has heard of the rascally act of certain 
miscreants in Michigan, who girdled fifteen hundred 
fruit trees belonging to a nfan against whom they had a 
grudge; and likewise how the neighbors turned out en 
masse, and bandaged the trees with cloth strips dipped 
in great kettles of heated sealing-wax. The outrage 
was repeated, and again the friendly surgery of the 
neighbors came to the aid of the mutilated trees, 
though, as was stated at the time, with small hope of 
The sequel of the history does not appear 
Strange to say, 


saving them. 
to have become so generally known. 
the trees all lived, and bore such fruitage as had never 
before been seen in that region. The marvel has made 
a great sensation in the vicinity, and the theory has been 
promulgated that fruit trees can be made to bear more 
abundantly by girdling them. This would seem to be 
rather a hasty generalization from the facts in the case, 
and we advise our orchardists not to try the experiment 
upon too many of their trees at once. Some have sug- 
gested that, though the interception of the sap in the 
girdled trees has caused fruit to grow instead of wood 
this season, the real trial of the trees will come next 
year. Time will show; and, as we have had occasion to 
tell farmers more than once, they must wait until time 
does show results that can be depended won, before they 
are in haste to jump at conclusions. An experiment in 
farming is seldom worth a copper if it has not continued 
for five years at least. Sequence is very likely to be con- 
founded with consequence (the post hoc with the propter 
hoe, as the logicians would say), if this rule is not borne 
in mind. It is a pity that writers on agriculture and 


teachers of agriculture so often forget it. 


2 ¢ @—_ ____—_ 


Fires on Horsrs.— The following is given as a pre- 
ventive of horses being teased by flies: Take two or three 
small handfuls of walnut leaves, upon which pour two 
or three quarts of cold water; let it infuse one night, and 
pour the whole next morning into a kettle and let it boil 
When cold it will be fit for 
use. No more is required than to moisten a sponge, and 
before the horse goes out of the stable, let those parts 
which are mostirritable be smeared over with the liquor, 
the neck, the flanks, 
Not only the gentleman or lady who rides out for 


for a quarter of an hour. 


z.: between and upon the ears, 
ete. 
pleasure, will derive pleasure from the walnut leaves 
thus prepared, but the coachman, the wagoner, and all 
others who use horses during the hot months. 


Tue RArN-FALL.oFr AusTRALIA. — The mischief done 
by clearing a country of its forests has in some cases un- 
doubtedly been over-estimated, but man cannot always 
remodel nature with impunity, In Australia, since 
1863, the rain-fall has gradually diminished from thirty- 
seyen inches in that year, to seventeen inches in 
1868. This year, the fall during the two wettest months 
In the Colony of Victoria, 


the government has appointed an Inspector of Forests, 


has been unusually small. 


whose duty is to prevent the destruction of forests, and 
to establish nurseries of young treesin favorable locali- 
ties, with a view to replacing, to some extent, the 
wooded districts that have been cleared. 
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THE ‘ WATER” QUESTION. 

Tue NV. Y. Medical Gazette (a journal, by the way, con- 
ducted with much spirit and ability) in commenting on 
the views presented in the JOURNAL regarding the 
evaporation of water upon stoves and in furnaces, re- 
marks as follows: 

“Tt may be news to the chemical gentleman in question, 
to learn that there are certain physiological phenomena 
connected with excessive or defective humidity of the 
atmosphere; that under the latter condition, owing to 
the affinity of air for moisture, the respiratory surfaces 
will be refrigerated and dried by unusual evaporation 
from them; and that the same process, to a less degree, 
affects the whole surtace of the body. Now, granting 
that in a literal sense, none of the existing moisture is 
expelled from air by raising its temperature, an im- 
mense relative reduction of its humidity is thereby 
effected. Suppose, for instance, that the atmosphere of 
a room of two thousand cubic feet contents have its 
hygrometric capacity for moisture satisfied on a freezing 
morning. We build a good fire in a stove and warm this 
room to, say, 75° Fahrenheit; and in doing this we so 
reduce the relative amount of moisture, that at least a 
pound of water is required to bring the air to the same 
condition in which we found it. And what is more, the 
thirsty air will have this water in some way, and, if we 
do not supply it by evaporation from external sources, 
will; to use a vulgar but appropriate slang phrase, ‘ take 
it out of our hides.’ For our own part, we prefer the 
former alternative.” 

“Tt may be news” to the gentlemen of the Gazette to 
learn that millions of the human family are living under 
conditions where the “respiratory surfaces ”’ are con- 
stantly being ‘‘ refrigerated ” and ‘‘dried ” by zero air. 
These people manage to maintain a very tolerable de- 
gree of health, much better, we venture to presume, 
than a majority of those who are steaming themselves 
over furnace evaporating pans in dwellings in cities. 
The cold air of high northern latitudes is very dry, and 
in passing into the respiratory organs it has its capacity 
for moisture increased by warmth. Does it rob the air 
cells of the lungs of moisture, to the injury of health? 
Experience and observation prove that it does not. 
Robust health attends upon those who live constantly 
in the dryest air. The dry air of Minnesota and New 
Mexico is resorted to by invalids for sanitary reasons. 

Dr. Hayes informs us that he has lived for months in 
the Arctic regions, when the air of the ship’s cabin was 
so dry as to cause the panels and mouldings to shrink 
until they almost fell from their places, and yet he suf- 
fered no inconyenience or injury to health. 

The views expressed by the N. Y. medical gentleman 
are based upon the vulgar notion that the human 
organism and inanimate objects are alike influenced 
by dry air. The human body is a very complex piece of 
machinery, and its relations with external objects are 
very imperfectly understood. Enough, however, is 
known to prove that it cannot safely be compared with 
anything but itself, in all its physical and chemical 
changes. The experiment suggested by the Gazette, to 
be made upon a ‘freezing morning,” should, theoret- 
ically, give the results indicated, yet practically it 
would not. The gentleman need entertain no fears 
of having ‘‘a pound of water taken from his hide,” 
if he builds a rousing fire in his cold parlor some 
“freezing morning.” If he will watch the ‘indications 
of the wet and dry bulb thermometers, it will be seen 
that the supply of moisture very nearly keeps pace with 
the rise in temperature. Precisely how or where the 


thirsty air obtains its moisture so readily and rapidly, 
we do not know, but abundant proofs exist that but 
little of it comes from “‘our hides.’’ It is possible that 
cold dry air suddenly warmed in our rooms has a power 
of absorbing moisture from the outer air through chan, 
nels entirely unrecognized by us. The popular notions 
regarding the importance or necessity of throwing into 
our rooms large quantities of moisture from artificial 
sources, are due principally to inventors and. makers of 
new patent stoves, new evaporating devices and ‘“‘hygro 
deiks,” and have about as much scientific value as any 
of the taking newspaper advertisements. We are so “ 
to see first-class scientific journals following in the lea 


of these enterprising advertising philosophers. 


THE RE-CAPITATED BRAZILIAN. 

Our readers have seen the story which has been goin gy 
the rounds of the papers regarding a convict in Brazil, 
Aveiro by name, who was executed by decapitation in 
company with another prisoner, and who, having the — 
other man’s head placed upon his bleeding trunk by 
Dr. 
“yecovered,” and ran away with a head not his own, | 
To increase | 


Lorenzo y Carino, a physician of Rio Janeiro, — 


This story is defective in several particulars. 
the interest and wonder, the head should have bell 
placed upon Aveiro’s neck with the face to the back 
instead of in its right position. Under the influence of 
Dr. Carino’s “ wonderful electricity,” the wound woul 
undoubtedly have healed just as readily, and the ~ 
would have “‘recovered”’ just thesame. What an inter- 
esting “ physiological experiment ”’ this would have been! 
It is true that Aveiro would be put to some inconven- 
ience by the novel position of the “‘face divine,” but the 
“little stiffness ” in the neck spoken of in the statement, 
which he experienced for some months, might possibly 
have been avoided. It would be a little awkward to 
have to turn the back to a friend to make a bow, and 
also, in walking backwards, there would be danger. of 
tumbling over fences and into ditches. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages to the individual, we are sorry | 
for “science” that Dr. Carino did not stick on the head 
the other way. If Barnum could get hold of Aveiro, 
even as he is, and conjoin him with the Cardiff Giant in 
immensely. 


” 


one grand exhibition, they would “draw 
Of course the Brazil story is true, for it has not only been 
copied into the newspapers generally, but also, in all: 
soberness, into many scientific journals of high prete n- 


sions. 
_—_s3eo—-—- 


| 
| 

Vaccrxation. —The recent attempts made in England . 
and to some extent in this country, to create pop | 
prejudice against kine-pox vaccination, cannot but b / 
deprecated by every well-wisher to the race. The writel | 
or public speaker who in this epoch of time denounce! 
and condemns the great discovery of Jenner, must’ be 
either a fool or a knave. If the utility of any principle 
or discovery has been fully and conclusively verified D | 
established, it is that of Jenner, which stands as a guar | 
dian angel to shield us from a disease, the bare contem- : 
plation of which fills us with horror. : 

The outcry against vaccination is based on the pla ue 
sible and taking theory, that dreadful diseases are com- 
municated through the act of vaccination. In general, 
this theory is unqualifiedly false, and its promulgation 
is worthy only of quacks and charlatans. In the mil- 
lions who have been brought under the protective in flu- | 
ence of kine virus, not one per cent. probably have F | 
fered extraneous injury in any form. The investiga ion | 
and researches upon this point have been of the m | 


Chase, and Downer only the indirect agent. 
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extensive and reliable character, and the testimony to 
the safety of kine-pox vaccination, when properly per- 
formed, is satisfactory and conclusive. 

Let none of our readers be led into the serious error of 
imbibing prejudice against vaccination. As they value 
their own lives and those of their little ones, let them 
avail themselves of the “‘ great protection.” 
able care is exercised by all respectable physicians in the 
selection of matter, and they are the proper persons to 


attend to the service. 
SO Oo 


Commend- 


A Case in Court. — The case of Mr. Wellington, a 
lawyer of this city, who was badly injured by a kerosene 
lamp explosion last spring, came up for trial a few weeks 

since in the Superior Court. Mr. Wellington, who resides 
on Temple St., purchased the spurious kerosene of one 
Chase, a dealer, on Cambridge St., who in turn purchased 
it of the Downer Kerosene Oil Co. Mr. W., instead of 
prosecuting Chase, went back of him, and claimed dam- 
ages of the Downer Company. When the case came up 
for trial, Judge Lord ruled it out of courton the ground 
that no action would lie against parties not directly con- 
cerned in causing the damage. The direct agent was 
He could 
not be made to suffer, so long as he had nothing to do 
in the sale of the naphtha to Wellington. This is un- 
doubtedly good and safe law, which will be sustained on 
appeal to the Supreme Court. Messrs. Downer claim 
that they sold the article to Chase as ‘naphtha spirits,” 
and he sold it to Wellington as “burning fluid.” It is 
earnestly to be desired that the villains who are making 
and retailing the death-dealing iluminating fluids, should 
be made to suffer. 


dent that juries are ready and eager to convict, so soon 


There is law enough, and it is evi- 


as instances of fraud are properly brought before them. 
Let the people protect themselves. 


Bid. sey ee 

Kinp Worps From Supscripers.—A farmer sub- 
scriber in Vineland, N. J., in sending for the back num- 
bers of the JoorNat, remarks as follows: “The long 
evenings now afford me a good chance to read the back 
numbers of the ever-welcome JoURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Llike your Journat very much, and I wish I had taken 
it from the beginning. I should like to procure and 
read all the numbers of the former volumes.” 

Another subscriber in Medina, Ohio, says: “I have 
taken the JourNAL one year, and it has given me the 
greatest satisfaction. 
_ Bpent in perusing its interesting pages, and I am cer- 


Many a pleasant hour have I 


“tain that any one number is worth more than you ask 
for a volume.” Another says: “‘ When your JOURNAL 
was brought to my notice by a friend, and I was advised 
to subscribe for it, I said, What doI want of a journal of 


chemistry? Tama plain farmer, I can’t understand it. 


But, thanks to my good fortune, I did subscribe for it, 
and now I find I can understand the JourNAL or CHEM- 
IsTRY. It has been worth its weight in gold to me. Every 
‘umber is read and re-read, by all the members of my 
family, and we wait for its monthly visits with much im- 
patience.” Still another says: “If the question came 
between giving up the little Chemical Journal and the 
half dozen other papers I take, I should let them all go, 
and hold on to the JourRNAt.” 

: Nearly every mail brings a dozen or mere letters con- 
taining just such kind words of encouragement as is pre- 
sented in the above extracts. 


| Coar-ran Patnt.— Some months since allusion was 
made to the use of coal-tar paint in the JoURNAL, and its 
application to shingled roofs, fences, &c. recommended. 


re 


Since that item was published, we have been led to in- 
vestigate the liquids which are largely used under the 
name of ‘‘coal-tar paint,” and we regret to say that most 
of them are nothing more than crude coal-tar taken from 
gas-works and thinned with naphtha, This gross product 
holds ingredients positively injurious to woody fibre, 
causing in it speedy disintegration and decay; such 
The 
we intended to commend is prepared from 
asphaltum, the solid product of coal-tar distillation, 


are free ammonia, sulphur, and organic acids. 
“paint ’’ 


This substance, when dissolved in naphtha or turpentine 
and mixed with oxide of iron, forms a very good and 
safe paint, but the filthy and deleterious coal-tar must 
never be used upon wood-work. As it is difficult for 
most of our readers to know regarding the nature of the 
coal-tar substances employed by painters and roofers, it 
will perhaps be the safer way to refuse to have any of the 


“paints ”’ applied to buildings, 


Qa” That sterling publication, the New York Medical 
Journal, edited by Professor Dunster, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co., makes the following pleasant a!lu- 
sion to this JouRNAL and its editor in the December 
number :— 

A COMMENDABLE EXAMPLE. — Dr. James R, N ichols, 
editor of the Boston JouRNAL oF CHEMISTRY, — by 
the by, the most wide-awake journal of its class in the 
country, — gave a handsome entertainment to the Essex 
North Medical Society, at its recent fall meeting. Dur- 
ing their entire visit to the doctor’s farm, ‘“ Lakeside,” 
it is said that not a ‘“‘case’’ was mentioned, nor were 
pills, boluses, or powders, even alluded to. The whole 
affair was devoted to recreation, and we are sure no class 


stand more in need of it than our hard-worked profes- 
sion, 


To DELINQUENTS. — We send bills in this number to 
a few delinquent subscribers, and we hope that not one 
of them will delay a moment in sending along the small 
sum of fifty cents, which is due, If one of these mis- 
sives happens to be found folded in the JourNAu of any 
good, prompt, paid-up subscriber, let him regard it as a 
mistake. Do not upon any account sit down and write 
a scolding letter about it. 

eS eg 

VELPEAU. — The interesting sketch of the great 
French surgeon Velpeau, which we have published in 
the JOURNAL, was written by Dr. F. Peyre Porcher, ef 
Charleston, S. C., a gentleman of much culture, and 


who is known to many of our distinguished physicians, 


Yr We recently made analysis of a specimen of 
whiskey sold by a town agent, which gave the following 


result: 
Alcohol, 39 parts. 
Sugar, Same 
Burnt Treacle, 1 part. 
Sulphuric Acid, trace. 
Water, 57 parts, 


A very poor specimen of whiskey certainly, to be sold 
under State authority. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 

TERRESTRIAL Ups AND Downs.— Land is going up, in 
other than a commercial sense, in some parts of our 
planet, and down in other parts. The islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey are slowly sinking, though they will 
keep above water for some generations yet. Mean- 
while new islands are lifting themselves into view in the 
western hemisphere, and Chili and Sweden are likewise 
coming up. The earth hath its undulations, as the 
ocean hath, though the rise and fall of the terrestrial 


waves are more gradual. 
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Fosstt SHELLS FILLED WITH BLUE ViTRIOL. — An im- 
mense bed of fossil shells has lately been found in south- 
The shells are filled with beautifully 
crystallized sulphate of copper, from which it is proposed 


eastern Russia. 
to extract the metal. This is a good illustration of what 
we have elsewhere said of the replacement of organic 
by inorganic matter in the process of petrifaction. 

Liqguiw Fue ror Locomoriyrs. —N aphtha has been 
tried as a fuel for locomotive engines, both in France 
and in Russia. A heavy train has been run at a speed 
of forty-six kilometres (almost twenty-nine miles) an 
hour, on an ascending grade, between Paris and Stras- 
bourg, with a consumption of oil at the rate of from 
three and a half to five kjlogrammes (about seven to 
eleven pounds) per kilometre. The experiments were 
under the direction of St. Claire Deyille, and the results 
are considered very satisfactory; as was also the case 
with the trials of the same fuel in Russia. 

UNDERGROUND DwE.uines in Arnica, — Dr, Living- 
ston, who was safe at last accounts, reports that he has 
found tribes in Africa living in subterranean villages. 
Some of their excavations extend for thirty miles, and 
have running rills in them. A whole tribe could stand 
quite a long siege in these singular abodes. Whether they 
have underground railways, as their African brethren 
in this country did in former days, is not stated. 

THE BEST WAY OF SLAKING Lime.—A French en- 
gineer has made an able report on the economy of using 
lime ground to a fine powder, instead of slaking it in 
lumps. He estimates the loss in using lumps at twenty- 
five percent. Besides this saving of material, it is found 
that lime in powder is spread with greater facility, and 
the mortar thus made sets quicker, and is more solid. 

THe “ THUNDERER” A BLUNDERER.—The London 
Times copies in all soberness the story that the telegraph 
wires in New York were melted by the .rapid succession 
of messages sent over them during the famous “ gold 
excitement.”’ The report was true, of course, and it is 
likewise a fact that the télegraph companies have deter- 
mined that they will hereafter avoid the risk of melting 
their wires, either by sending messages too fast, or by 
transmitting any that are too warm. Ardent lovers are 
no longer to be allowed to communicate by telegraph, 
and messages which appear to be the expression of 
“hot haste” will not be taken on any terms. 


A ProrpHEeT WirHour Honor.— The Peruvians have 
hanged Professor Falb in effigy, because he promised 
them an earthquake and a hurricane, which didn’t 
“come to time.”’ His prophecies seem to have fright- 
ened the people pretty thoroughly, large numbers haying 
left their homes and fled to the mountains to escape the 
We think they served him right, 


though we do not suppose that they would have liked it 


threatened visitation. 


any better if his predictions had proved true. 

A Formvta ror Scent Bacs.— Take of coriander, 
orris root, aud calamus aromaticus, four ounces each; of 
lavender flowers, eight ounces; of rhodium wood, one 
ounce; and of musk, twenty grains. Reduce to coarse 
powder, and bag it. The recipe is said by good author- 
ities to be an excellent one. 

TRADE IN FLowrrs FOR PERFUMERY.—<A_ recent 
French authority states that to obtain one kilogramme of 
oil of roses, from 10,000 to 30,000 kilos. of rose petals are 
required; for the same amount of oil of lavender, 250 
kilos. of the flowers; of oil of geranium, 2000 kilos. of the 
leaves; and’soon. The trade in some of these perfumes 
is enormous; as may be inferred from the fact that the 
neighborhood of Nice alone produces annually $40,000 


worth of asingle flower, the sweet smelling Nizza violet. 
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The leaves of the orange tree are valued at about forty 
dollars a ton —in gold, of course. 

A New Kixp or Lamp.— At a meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, not long 
ago, a lamp was exhibited which transmits light through 
living bodies. Small animals become as if transparent; 
and the thinner parts of the human body, especially in 
We have heard before of 


“letting daylight shine through a man,” but it Was not 


a child, are quite diaphanous. 


done in precisely this way. 

VAGARIES OF THE Typr,— Printed matter is rarely 
immaculate in respect to typographical errors. It strikes 
us, however, that some of our medical journals are espe- 
cially rich in these provoking little inaccuracies. The 
account of the lamp just mentioned, as givenin a medical 
magazine, says that the “ mogresium” light is best for 
If that could not be obtained, it might be 
Sometimes these misprints are 


the purpose. 
well to try magnesium. 
very pretty little enigmas, Thus, in a recent number of 
“Nature” (which, as a rule, is very accurately printed), 
we find the following in an interesting account of 
deep-sea dredgings by the British expedition of the last 
year: “I attifieleas 60haieddnts.” From the connection 
it is pruLable that it means, “I have identified at least 


60,” but some readers might not see it. 


Dr Prorunpis. — The deep-sea dredgings to which we 
have just referred, prove clearly, not only that animal 
life is abundant at abysmal depths, but also that light 
must penetrate to those nethermost parts of the ocean. 
The eyes of creatures found at depths of from 1,500 to 
3,000 fathoms are in some cases more highly organized 
than those of many fishes. With such eyes colors can 
be readily distinguished; and, since many of the objects 
from these great depths are found to have varied and 
beautiful colors when brought up to the surface, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they are not destitute of 
color down there, and that they do not ‘‘ blush unseen.”’ 
The “unfathomed caves’’ of ocean are not necessarily 
“dark,” as both poets and philosophers have heretofore 
pictured them. ; 

Mentau Procress or AnmAts.—It has long been 
assumed as an axion that instinct differs from intellect in 
being incapable of improvement; but a writer in ‘ Na- 
ture”’ argues that it is no such fixed and unchangeable 
thing. He believes ‘‘ that. much of what has been termed 
cunning in animals will be found to be very much sharp- 
ened and made evident in quadrupeds and birds, owing 
to the new necessities imposed upon them by man the 
tamer, or man the destroyer.’’ In support of this view, 
he urges the fact that ‘‘no bird or quadruped so high in 
the mental scale as the dog, horse, rat, rook, or sparrow, 
has been found in the lonely oceanic isles, or in any region 
free, or all but free, from human influence ”’; not because 
such animals could not exist there, but because they 
would have uo chance of improving their wits, ‘‘ by com- 
ing in contact wiih an enemy or a friend, so complex, 
dreadful, and ingenious as a human being.” When not 
trained to be the companion of man, even the dog, as in 
some Eastern countries, is a very stupid animal, Many 
other facts appear to show that “man the thinker hastoa 
considerable extent reacted on animals, wild and do- 
mestic.’’ 


TuE IRREPRESSIBLE SPECTROSCOPE. — There seems 
to be no end to the applications of this marvellous in- 
strument. It would be rash to say what question in sci- 
ence it may not be the means of settling. It has lately 
proved, either that chlorophyl is not, as has been taken 
for granted, an exclusively vegetable product, or else 


that what have been considered as some of the lower 


orang-utan and the bird of Paradise. 


more than four times as large. 


vegetation. 


forms of animal life are really to be classed as plants, 
since they contain a green coloring matter, which gives 
the same absorption bands as chlorophyl. It has also re- 
futed the theory that chlorophyl is separable into two 
primary substances of a yellow and blue color, the xan- 
thophyl and cyanophyl of Frémy. 


—_—_—___2-e_____—_ 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Tuer Messrs. Harper, of New York, send us The 


Malay Archipelago, by Alfred Russel Wallace. This 
is a most beautiful and interesting book, full of 
thrilling narratives of adventures in the land of the 


It presents fresh 


pictures of a country about which but little has been 
written, and therefore it will be welcomed by every 
reader. The Malay Archipelago includes three islands 
larger than Great Britain; and one of them, Borneo, is 


The area of land em- 


braced in the whole is larger than the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the islands are covered with luxuriant tropical 


Mr. Wallace’s narrative of adventures will 


create a new interest in a hitherto unexplored country. 


The same eminent house publish new editions of Dr. 


Worthington Hooker’s Elementary Treatises upon 


Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, books of science 
suited to the school and family. Prof. J. C. Dalton’s 
Physiology and Hygiene is a work which can be safely 
recommended for the use of students and general 
readers, 

The Chemical Forces, Heat, Light, and Electricity, 
by T. R. Pynchon, M. A., just published by O. D. 
Case & Co., of Hartford, is a handsome volume of 
more than five hundred pages, and supplies a good 
What used to be 
known as the “‘ Imponderables,”’ are now better under- 


introduction to Chemical Physics. 


stood, not only in their relations to each other, but in 
their applications to the expansion, vaporization, &c., of 
solids, the steam engine, photography, spectrum analy- 
sis, the galvanic battery, electro-plating, the fire alarm 
of cities, telegraphy, &c., &c. The recent researches 
connected with light, heat and electricity, have a deeper 
interest, and are fraught with more important practical 
benefits, than any connected with other departments of 
scientific labor. This work of Professor Pynchon will 
serve a good purpose in supplying a text-book in which 
the most recent discoveries are presented in a clear and 
very concise manner. 

Dr. ©. Neidhard, of Philadelphia, published, in 1867, 
an important and exhaustive treatise upon Diphtheria, 
which has had a wide circulation. A copy has recently 
been sent to us, and we have been interested in the his- 
tory of this terrible disease as presented by Dr. N. The 
work affords evidence of much research and careful ob- 
servation, and is worth attentive examination. 

A Winter in Florida, by Ledyard Bill, (New York, 
Wood & Holbrook, 1869), is a very pleasant account 
of the author’s experience and observations in Florida 
during the winter of 1868 and 9. To the thousands 
of invalids and pleasure-seekers who are:now turning 
their steps toward the land of the orange-tree and the 
magnolia, this narrative of travel will be of particular 
service, as it affords information which we regard as 
reliable and important, 


One of the most attractive and instructive writers 


that our country has produced, is Donald G. Mitchell, 


of New Haven. The force and purity of language, the 
keen insight into character, the genuine humor, the 
good sense and knowledge of farm pursuits, displayed 
in “‘ My Farm of Edgewood,” have never been excelled 


in any publications, and the book is a great favorite 
Mr. Mitchell is now editor 
of that charming journal, Hearth and Home, published 
by Messrs. Pettingill, Bates & Co., New York. If our 
readers desire a journal devoted to the Farm, Garden, 
and Fireside, which will be the delight of the house- 
hold, let them subscribe for Hearth and Home, 

The name ‘Country Gentleman” conveys to the : 


in thousands of families. 


mind impressions of dignity, quiet respectability, eul- 
ture, good sense, accuracy; and all these most desirable 
traits are found in the Country Gentleman and Cul- 
tivator, published by Messrs. Luther Tucker & Sons, 
Albany. This is the leading agricultural paper of the 
country, and has that which it deserves, a large patron- 
age. We always read the ‘Country Gentleman,” and 
when it is misplaced, or lost in the huge pile of ex- 
changes which come to the JOURNAL office, all other 
duties are suspended until it is found. This journal is 
an honor to agricultural literature, and it is doing ag 
great and good work in promoting the important inter-— 
ests of husbandry. 

A growing interestin popular science is shown, among 
other indications, by the prominence giver to the sub- 
“Science” is set forth 


as a special attraction in every new prospectus, and the — 


ject in the magazines of the day. 


names of scientific contributors are displayed in as large 
type as is allotted to the writers of poetry and fiction. 
Efforts are made to secure the aid of eminent men in- 
this department, as-in others, and their labor is liberally — 
paid for. 

Harpers’ Monthly has always made popular science one — 
of its leading features, and the articles have been ably 
written and admirably illustrated. The Wation has said 
that ‘the periodicals which the Harpers publish are 
almost ideally well edited,” and their immense cireula- 
tion shows that the ‘verdict merely echoes that of the 
nation. ' 

Appleton’s Journal is devoted to “literature, science, 
and art.” A good share is given to science, and the 
matter is invariably excellent. As in the case of Har- 
pers’, the illustrations add much to the interest and 
value of the articles, 

The Atlantic, too, has from the first given science a 
prominent place on its cover and in its contents, Agas- 
siz has been the leading name in this department, with 
others not unworthy to be associated even with him. . 
The Galaxy, which is taking a high rank among its | 


rivals, announces that Dr. Draper and Dr. Dalton a 
to head the list of its scientific contributors this year. 

Even the juvenile magazines are, in this respect, not 
behind those for older people. The Riverside—a model 
periodical of its class, externally and internally —begi 
the new year with an article on ‘‘Gunpowder Explo 
sions,” by Jacob Abbott, which is capital in its way. In 
writing for young readers, however, we should hay 
said ‘‘ground to the finest powder,’ — or something of 
that sort, —rather than ‘‘ reduced to a state of the mo 
extreme comminution.” But even Homer sometim 
nods. 
the life of Agassiz, with a really good “ counterfeit” 0 
his genial physiognomy; and Mrs. Agassiz is to con 
tinue her account of the early history of ‘‘the world os 


Our Young Folks for January gives a sketch 


which we live.” 


——______ ~< 4 


PERSONAL. — Mr. J. A. Gillet, late of the Cambridge 
High School, and one of the editors of the popular 
“Cambridge Course of Physics,” has been appoint 
Professor of Mathematics and Physics in the 
Female Normal and High School of New York City 
with a salary of $3,500 a year. 
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Medicine and Pharmacy. 


FRACTURE OF THE LOWER THIRD OF THE HUMERUS 
FROM A FALL ON THE HAND, 
By M. M. Suparer, Act. Asst. Surgeon U.S. A. 

[Dr. Shearer sent to the JoURNAL, some months ago, 
the following interesting communication, but it was mis- 
placed, and therefore did not appear. The surgical case 
is one that should not fail to be recorded, although not 
appearing immediately upon its occurrence. ] 

PriIvaTE Lewis Wilhite, Battery B, 4th Artillery U.S. 
A., while walking rapidly over a raised porch facing the 
barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, reached the ex- 
tremity in the darkness sooner than expected, and un- 
consciously stepping off a full pace, missed the steps and 
fell headlong to the earth. 

The instinctive act of preservation, throwing the hands 
forwards, prevailed in this instance, and the right palm 
catching the entire weight of the body, conjoined with 
the momentum acquired by the fall, produced an oblique 
fracture of the lower third of the humerus just above the 
condyles. 

I have been thus explicit in stating how the fracture 
was occasioned, by reason of two standard authors, on 
dislocation and fractures, diametrically differing as to 
the etiology of this particular kind of fracture. 

Dr. F, H. Hamilton, page 244, paragraph 6, says: ‘' I 
have,never been able to trace it to a fall upon the hand, 
but to an indirect blow inflicted upon the elbow!”’ Dr, 
Gross writesin his Surgery: ‘‘This fracture is more 
Frequently occasioned by falls upon the palm of the hand 
in attempts to save the body from more serious injury.” 
In this case there is no doubt whatever the injury 
resulted in the manner described by Dr, Gross, The 

_ patient, who was in entire possession of his faculties at 
| the time, so explicitly states it, and could not easily 
| haye been mistaken. Besides, the palm was consider- 
| ably bruised, while there was not an abraded spot any- 
| where on the arm. A small amount of ecchymosis was 
discernible on the internal surface of the joint, produced 
by the extremity of the fractured bone. 

Did not see the case for sixteen hours after the occur- 
| rence of the accident, the patient failing to report him- 
self immediately, supposing it to be “only a sprain!” 
In consequence, immense tumefaction presented, the 
infiltration obscuring perfectly the osseous structure of 
the joint, and extending as high as the middle third of 
) the humerus. Our diagnosis, therefore, as to whether 
dislocation existed conjointly, was considerably retarded. 

Upon a cursory inspection, we first supposed it to be 
luxation of the ulna backwards, the projection of the 
/@lecranon process in that direction being very marked. 
_ The impression was corrected, however, upon manipula- 
tion, by remarking the condyles still in a line — from 

| side to side — with the process. The whole three, lack- 
ing osseous support just above the condyles, were tilted 
backwards by action of the triceps. These symptoms, 
together with distinct crepitation, and a lateral move- 
jment of the member above the joint, with diminished 
length from elbow to shoulder, decided us as to an ob- 
lique fracture from before backwards ; likewise its 
2xact location and direction. The patient being com- 
Netely anesthetized by chloroform, a careful and ex- 
ended examination was made for detection of disloca- 
‘jon of radius, an exceedingly obscure point to deter- 
nine where much tumefaction exists. Being satisfied 

‘8 to non-impairment of the joint through dislocation, 
}axtension was made, the fractured extremities brought 

ato juxtaposition, obtuse angled splints adjusted ante- 


, 
r 
| 


| 


riorly and posteriorly, and a roller applied from the tips 
of the fingers to the shoulder. The patient, having-rallied 
splendidly from the effects of the anesthetic, was put to 
bed, and a constant application of cold water to the af- 
fected limb enjoined for several days. 

Up to this date the swelling has greatly subsided, os- 
scous union has taken place kindly and firmly, betoken- 
ing a speedy recovery and use of the member. 

In the great majority of such accidents, violent falls 
upon the palm occur when the arm is in a partially 
flexed condition, the elbow raised from the hand, flexed 
horizontally to the body, instinct as it were, prompting 
the person falling to instantaneously so place the limb, 
in order to ayoid a direct and more serious shock to the 
body, which would follow were the arm in a perfectly 
straight and rigid position, 

In this semi-flexed condition, the force of the blow, fol- 
lowing a straight line in the direction of an axis drawn 
perpendicularly to the palm or carpal extremity of the 
metacarpal bone of the middle finger, would emerge at 
the middle or lower third of the forearm, producing 
fracture of one or both bones in this locality. But sup- 
posing the arm straight, —a rare condition, I admit, but 
possible, — then certainly the force extends throughout 
the entire axis of the limb, when the weakest point suc- 
cumbs. This undoubtedly will be either fracture of the 
lower third of the shaft of the humerus, or disarticula- 
tion of the shoulder joint, Again, the blow striking as 
above described,—-arm semi- flexed, — might follow a 
straight line with the axis of the forearm, when the 
lower third of the humerus, receiving it obliquely, would 
be fractured, In either case, we can always look, as a 
result of accidents of this kind, for fracture above the 
condyles, 


IMPROVED FORMULA FOR OHALK MIXTURE, 
Ed, Boston Journal of Chemistry : 


CHALK mixture, the mistura crete of the Pharmaco- 
peia, is one of the remedies most frequently employed in 
the summer complaints of children. Yet, as commonly 
prepared, its use is attended with both inconvenience and 
danger. The mixture ferments with the greatest ease in 
warm weather, and the supernatant liquid becomes sour 
or mouldy. The mixture also ferments frequently in the 
stomach after administration. This is entirely obviated 
by substituting glycerine for sugar, according to the fol- 
lowing formula:— 

Take of Prepared Chalk and Glycerine, each, half an 
ounce; Gum Arabic in powder, two drachms; Cinnamon 
Water and Water, each, four fluid ounces, Rub them 
together until they are thoroughly mixed. 

This mixture will readily keep during a whole sum- 
mer, I recently had occasion to administer some of the 
mixture prepared as above, which had stood for three or 
four months during the hottest weather, and found it in 
perfect condition. 

The diarrhea of children in hot weather is generally 
accompanied, if not caused, by fermentation. Sugar is 
therefore contra-indicated. But glycerine seems to 
exert a positive soothing action upon the bowels, as well 
as, in some degree, to arrest fermentation. 

The substitution of glycerine for sugar, in the propor- 
tion of two parts of the former to one of the latter, ought 
to be made in all sirups, elixirs, mixtures, which are 
subject to fermentation. The mistura crete may be 
taken as an illustration, 

Glycerine may be used with great advantage to replace 
sugar in the food of children or adults, where there is 
enteric irritation or inflammation. Under these condi- 
tions of great local heat and excitement, sugar almost al- 
ways ferments and acidifies. Pure glycerine, on the other 
hand, does not ferment, is bland, and at the same time 
a concentrated nourishment. In a recent case of severe 
gastric irritation or enteritis of an infant only three 
months old, fed by hand, the writer gaye from four to 
six drachms of glycerine daily for a fortnight in place of 


sugar, with rice-water or porridge. Here the glycerine 
constituted a considerable portion of the nourishment 
taken, The result was entirely favorable, where it 
would probably have been fatal, if a fresh amount of 
acid from fermented sugar had been periodically intro- 
duced into the bowels. 


Wik: 
PROVIDENCE R. I., Nov., 1869. 


——————— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Medical Department, - Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1870. 


THE regular course of Summer Instruction will begin at the 
Massachusetts Medical College, North Grove street, Boston, on 
March 14th, and continue until the next Winter Course of Lee- 
tures, on the first Wednesday in November. The Session is di- 
vided into two Terms by the Summer vacation of two months. 
Gentlemen who finish their undergraduate course during the 
summer months, should join the Medical School at the beginning 
of the Fall Term, Sept. 13th, their requisite three years of study 
being thus completed in time for the special examination for 
medical degrees, which precedes the annual commencement at 
Cambridge, 

Recitations are held daily by the Professors and Instructors in 
all the branches necessary to a medical education. Clinical in- 
struction in Medicine and Surgery is also given daily at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and the City Hospital.” Other hos- 
pitals, and the various dispensaries and infirmaries in the city 
are likewise open to students. Lectures on special branches 
will be given at the College by University Lecturers, and courses 
on the sciences connected with Medicine, Zoblogy, Botany, 
Chemistry and Physics, will be delivered in Cambridge by the 
Professors in these departments, which students may attend 
without extra charge. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY is open during the summer, 
and practical instruction is given in physiological, pathological 
and toxicological Chemistry. A Laboratory is also opened in 
which students are thoroughly exercised in the management of 
the Microscope. 


THe DIssecTInG Room {fs open and abundantly supplied 
with RECENT SUBJECTS, during March, April and October. No 
charge is made for anatomical material, or for demonstration. 


Fees.—The fee for instruction during the Summer Session, 
from March to November, is $100; for the Winter Lectures, 
$121. The fee for the entire year, for the Winter Lectures, as 
well as for the Summer Session, is $200. The fee for Gradua- 
tion is $30, The fee for Matriculation is $5. This is appropri- 
ated to the increase of the Library, and is to be paid to the Dean 
once by all who desire to become members of the College. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


CHARLES W., ELIOT, LL.D., President. 


Joun B. 8. JAcKson, M. D., Shattuck Professor of Morbid 
Anatomy, and Curator of the Anatomical Museum. 

OLIVER WENDELL HoumeEs, M. D., Parkman Professor of 
Armatomy and Physiology. 

GEORGE CU. SHATTUCK, M. D., Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic. 

JEFFRIES WYMAN, M. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

HENRY J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery. 

JOHN BACON, M. D., University Professor of Chemistry. 

CHARLES E. BUCKINGHAM, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and , 
Medical Jurisprudence, 

EDWARD H. CLARKE, M D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

CALVIN EL Is, M. D., Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine, 

RIcHARD M, HopGes, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery. : 

JAMES C. WHITE, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry, 
and Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin. 

DAVID W. CHEEVER, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Clinical 
Surgery. 

JOSIAH STICKNEY LOMBARD, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Physiology. ‘ 
Joun E.'TYLER, M. D., University Lecturer on Psychological 

Medicine, . 
FRANCIS MINoT, M. D., Instructorin Theory and Practice, 
Firca E. Oviver, M. D., Instructor in Materia Medica. 
Henry W. WILLIAMS, M. D., University Lecturer on Ophthal- 

mology. 
JOHN fied REYNOLDS, M. D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Med- 
ical Jurisprudence, 
J. NELSON BORLAND, M. D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine. 
Gustavus Hay, M. D., University Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 
Henry K. OLIVER, M. D., University Lecturer on Laryngoscopy. 
J. ORNE GREEN, M. D., University Lecturer on Otology. 
CHARLES B, PorTER, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Henry H. A. BEAcu, M. D., Ass’t Demonstrator of Anatomy, 


gay~ A detailed account of the Winter and Summer Sessions 
as well as of the Harvard Dental School, will be forwarded 
(post-paid) by DAvip CLArp & Son, 334 Washington street, 
Boston. The Janitor of the College will advise students in the 
selection of boarding places, and will always have a list of such 
as are in the vicinity of the College Building, varying in their 
rate of charges. Students are invited, on coming to town, to 
call upon the Dean of the Faculty, 114 Boylston street, to whom 
all letters must be addressed, 


CALVIN ELLIS, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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THE ICEBERG! 


Or, ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR SODA WATER APPARATUS, 
THE CHEAPEST ANO BEST. 
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The above cut correctly represents a FrRSt-CLASS COMPLETE 
SopA WATER AND DRAUGHT COUNTER APPARATUS, With pure 
Block-tin Syrup Cans, improved Combination Soda Water 
Coolers, and pure White Metal Self-closing Syrup Cocks. 

Every apparatus of first-class workmanship, and adapted to 
drawing IcE CoLp Sopa, in summer, and Hor Sopa, in 
the winter. 


Made of Highly Pelished White Italian Merble: 


Price, 4 Syrups. 2.62 ee ee ee ee ee es 2 $ 90:00 
ees Ds ae Dra oi omelvelhelven @ uate. lente vel okeuiels MEDD LOD 
se'en6 is o- Set ebsites wrey tL LONG 


Patent Draught Tube $10 extra on either apparatus. 


Thé above prices are strictly cash on delivery. 

he celebrated lc—E CREAM SODA APPARATUS, every style 
and price, from $90 to $2,500; GENERATORS, PATENT COPPER 
SopA FouNTAINS; TUMBLER WASHERS, &c., &c. For de- 
scription of more expensive apparatus, send for catalogue, to 


G. D. DOWS & CO., 
55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN OF BOSTON SAYS OF 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 


“ After a thorough examination, I placed it in the hands of 
my son, whom I could not get to read. From being a constant 
reader of that Magazine, he has acquired a love for reading. 
Now he reads History, V'ravels, and books of general informa- 
tion. If he ever amounts to anything, I owe it to 


OLIVER OPTIC. 


“JT read his Magazine every week with great interest, and 
only wish his readers may include All the Youth of America.” 


THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 


Contains every year, 


Four New Stories, By Oliver Optic, 


besides more than 


2,000 Rebuses, Puzzles, Charades, etc., and 52 Declama- 
tions or Dialogues, 


FOR ONLY $2.50 A YEAR. 


In No. 157, for January 1870, commenced the last volume of 
the celebrated LAKE SHORE SERIES, entitled 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; or, The Young Skipper of Lake 
Ucayga. By OLtIver Optic. 
To be followed by a New Series: 


The Onward and Upward Series, 


which will contain Six Stories, embracing the experience of a 
live boy in six different occupations, as follows :— 

1. FIELD AND FOREST; or, The Fortunes of a Farmer. 

2. PLANE AND PLANK; or, The Mishaps of a Mechanic. 

38. DESK AND DEBIT; or, The Catastrophes of a Clerk. 

4. CRINGLE AND CROSS-TREE; or, The Sea Swashes 

of a Sailor. 
6. A od AND BATTLE; or, The Struggles of a 
oldier 
6. SEA AND SHORE: or, The Tramps of a Traveller. 
The first three will apnear during the year. 

OLIVER OPTLIC’S MAGAZINE is the Cheapest and Best 

Juvenile Magazine, and the only one published 
52 TIMES A YeAR. 

For terms to local agents and club prices, also, club rates with 
other periodicals, address the publishers. 

£a> Specimens sent Free by Mail, on application to the Pub- 


lishers, 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ PREMIUM STANDARD | The Best Soda Apparatus in the Country. 


To increase your sale of Soda Water use 


TUFTS’ “ARCTIC.” 


acknowledged the Standard for Forry YEARS, for ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY AND SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE in every respect, 
and they are constantly receiving such REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
as are suggested by the large experience and skill of the original 
inventor aud manufacturers, 


Every Variety, 2s 


HAY, COAL, RAILROAD, 


Butchers’, Grocers’, Druggists’ 
APOTHECARIES’ and CHEMISTS’ SCALES, &c., &c, 


— ALso, — 
Patent Alarm Double Lock 
AND 
DIAL MONEY DRAWERS, 
Rome] A PERFECT 
{ PROTECTION 
against 


NEW ENGLAND WAREHOUSE, 
118 Milk Street, - - - - BOSTON. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 


WITH 
Bate 
d 


ham Attachment. 


These Extinguishers are free from 
every objection, and having the new 
Bate & Pinkham Attachment, the 
pressure is not generated until re- 
quired for use, consequently cannot 
leak out its power. 

They are simple in construction, 
cannot get out of order, and are easily 
worked by man, woman or boy. 

They have already saved over 500 
buildings and property amounting to 
many millions-of dollars. 
PRICES: — 


No. I, $45. No. 2, $50. 
4a Send for a Circular. 
AMERICAN CONSOLIDATED 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
95 Water Street, Boston. 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 


Which is so common nowadays, may be entirely prevented by 
the use of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and bas 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and 
vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair. A single application will render it soft and glossy 
for several days. 


No. 3, $55. 


BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


The superiority of these extracts consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are prepared from fruits 
of the best quality, and are so high!y concentrated that acom- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO,, 
BOSTON, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors, For sale by all Grocers and 
Druggists. 


POPULARITY A TEST OF MERIT. 


The demand for this Apparatus is still increasing, the sales 
last season being greater than ever before. 

The coming season I shall offer several new and attractive 
styles, together with an entirely new Counter Soda Apparatus, 
which I have recently patented, the price of which will meet 
the requirements of those who wish for a low priced apparatus, 


TUFTS’ IMPROVED GENERATOR, 


FOR MANUFACTURING SODA WATER. 


This Generator combines in its construction the important 
requisites of 


Safety, Simplicity, Economy and Durability, 
And is warranted to give complete satisfaction. Descriptive 


Pamphlets will be mailed Free to any address upon application ‘ 
to the Patentee and Manufacturer, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, ; 
No. 33 & 35 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass, | 


BRANCH OFFICE, 26 MAIDEN LANE, coR. NASSAU ST., 


New York City. 
TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


The undersigned will be happy to repeat his Lecture upon 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Before Lyceums, Y. M. C. Associations, etc., within easy dis- 
tance of Boston. 4 


Address, 
GEORGE S. CHASE, 


OFFICE JOURNAL OF CIIEMISTRY, 
150 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, 


FR SALE. A Homeopathic town and country practice, 
well-established, and transferable; of from $2,000 to 


$5,000 a year; 12,000 inhabitants; one hour from New York; ~ 
house, furniture, horse, &c. : 
Address, 


H. F. K., P. O. Box 2750, New York. 


.GARRAT’S ELECTRIC DISK, 


4 For local rheumatism, weakness, pain or 
A palsy. Itis simply to be worn on the body | 
# or limb (asif a plaster) for constant locale | 
zed electricity. While it is active itis easy © 
and perfectly safe in every case, For sale 
everywhere by first class Druggists. 


E manufacture ENAMELLED EVAPORATING 
DISHES of different styles, Tinned, Turned and Plain; 
CORK-SQUEEZERS; ENAMELLED CAULDRONS, 12 to 120° 
gals.; with a variety of other articles suitable for chemists’ uses — 


For sale by 
SAVERY & COMPANY, 
Corner South Front and Reed Sts., and 614 and 616 Market Sty 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RUG STORE FOR SALE. For particulars address 
GeEoRGE 8. CHASE, 150 Congress St., Boston. ‘ 


OR SALE. A complete Soda Water Apparatus. Addre 
ALFRED A. Husuey, 13 W. King St., Lancaster, Pa. 
H. M. RAYNOR, 


Office, No. 57 Bond Street, New Yorke 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A finely cut Name-P 

Ink, Brush, and directions for using, sent by mail 

jifty cents. Fancy styles, seventy fire cents. Address, 
G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. ¥ 


Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, ete., for 
Laboratory and Manufacturing pune 
Platinum Scrap and Ore purchased. ~ 
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BURR’S 
PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. 


M. S. Burr’s ®& 
IMPROVED 


Wy) 


“Lost ‘1c gsniny fo quayny 
FL ‘Une pansstas ‘EcgT JO quagvg sauilog DT Burmaquog 


{equa 
BN 
\ 


avai AA 


The most Perfect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. 


SLING pup ‘gogT ¢ 


This Bottle possesses all the advantages of La Forme’s Patent, 
0 universally admired, to which are now added ‘ Burr’s Im- 
yrovements,” consisting, in part, of a combined MouTH-GUARD 
nd NipeLe and ‘I'uBE CoNNECTOR, composed of ONE piece of 
30x Wood, conveniently adapted to the use of Two Sizes of Nie- 
‘LES when required. ‘The cork is secured by the boxwood tube 
unning through it, to prevent any liability to breakage. The 
lexible rubber tube in the bottle always adjusts itself to any 
vosition, and the baby never draws any wind into the stomach, 
tis made of the very best materials, is free from all metallic 
substances, finished in the most reliable manner, and is pro- 
1ounced, by competent judges, to be the very BEST Nursing 
3ottle ever invented. 

Packed in a neat box, with a silvered WIRE Brush for cleans- 
ng the tubes and mouth-guard. Also,an EXTRA NipeveE of 
arger size, fitting on the large shoulder of the mouth-guard, 
rhen preferred to the small one. In a word, it is only neces- 
ar any mother to compare Burr’s Improved Nursing Bottle 
vith all others, to see at once its great superiority in every res- 
ect, and it is no small recommendation that it costs no more 
han an inferior and worthless bottle. 

We supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separately, 
then required, including BURR’S SILVERED WIRE BRUSH, 
rhich is of INESTIMABLE value to the infant, as it keeps the 
ibe perfectly sweet and free from acid. 

{The public are cautioned against any imitations or infringe- 

ents of the above patents, and to guard against worthless imi- 
tions see that “‘M. 8. Burr's Pat. Aug. 27, 1867,” is stamped on 
se mouth-guard, and that the words * Burr’s Patent Nursing 
ottle,” are blown in the Glass Bottle. 


‘MILO 8. BURR, PATENTEE AND PROPRIETOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY BURR & PERRY, 
(Successors to M. 8. BURR & CO.) 
holesale Druggists, No. 26 Tremont Street,. . BOSTON, Mass. 


And sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers every where. 


CHEMICALLY PURE. 


Si LORALHYDRAT. 


(Substitute for Morphia and Chloroform,) 
. New Anasthetic and Hypnotic, 


Discovered by Dr. OSCAR LIEBREICH, of Berlin, 
AND MANUFACTURED BY 


E. SCHERING, Manufacturing Chemist, Berlin. 


Unless chemically pure, CHLORALUYDRAT will fail to pro- 
tee the desired effects. Dr. LIEBREICH uses only the article 
anufaetured by KE. ScuerRinG, of Berlin, and it is believed to 
the only chemicaliy pure article extant. 

The American trade supplied by 


|  JSOSEPH GLATZ & CO,, 
58 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 


Sole Agents for America. 


Mso, Agents for Prime White and Chemically Pure GERMAN 
*YCERINE, ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICAL COLORs, etc. 


Mezzo-tinto Photography. 
ARTISTS and Scientists are respectfully invited to send for 
pecimen of a tive Photographic Mezzo-tinto, as produced by 
Patent process of the subscriber, 
_C. MEINERTH, 


lease address 
ewburyport, Mass. 


ee ee 
MSII GUANO, for sale by J. M. LINCOLN & Son, 140 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston, 


. 
iY 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Angsthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
satety valve EK, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or serew 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I. the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the eradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
et H at any height or angle required by the milled screw N. 

i The waste-cup, medicament-eup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

Allits joints are hard soldered. 

It cannov be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot ouly, can be earried 
from place oe place viet removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 

~ s packed and repacked without loss of time. 
pp By SE cach ena BA he rb ate the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 
® e word, 


Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


* = 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing ‘lubes, and uccompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect, 


CODMAN & SHUATLEFF, 


BOSTON. we 7 8 O é 

HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 
with two Glass Tubes 2. s! sos = + + 6 sete i (84,00 

(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. 7 hed _ for Inhalation,*each’, 15.0 siisc ls fous «isl chetewenre 2,00 

Rubber warranted of very best quality. Valves of hard rub- 4 pee 

ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in | RH\GOLENE, for Local Anmsthesia, best quality, 

all positions. PACKCG is ecsa es) 9) 6, eel se 1s) 6 else: «oon 1.00 


The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation, 
PRICE, $4.50. 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-oflice order, or 
registered letter. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. « «ee © © o « © © © $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, ete., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


‘INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,”’ 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tseupicnum, M.R.O.P., on 


‘A New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULZ. : ; 

Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anesthesia by 

Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHarpson, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. Henry J. 
BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (Fig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘* Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


‘©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 


“ The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * ts * * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anwsthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 

roduced nothing except of their own manufacture. — Gold Medal. f 

: f y “« (Signed, ) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BriGELow: ‘T have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which [ still use with your other apparatus. 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: ‘‘ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and T think 
it an eflicient one where required for treatment of diseases of the lhroat and Lungs, ‘Che apparatus for Local Anesthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly ” 


ALS OPE ORNS AL EF 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating $7.00 to $8.00 ; French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 


Simple Throat Mirrors - C : ° » 1.00to 1.50 nightorday ° . . . - $6.00 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’B . . .- -  6.50to 7.50| French Rubber Urinals, male, day only .  « 4.00 
Holt’s Dilator . . . : ‘ . . . 18 00 ne - ae female . ae. . 3.00 
Barnes’ “ setofthree, withInflator . 5 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid. 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. : ats aes 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete. . - « e 18,00 to 28.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., perset. . . 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern . ot Ae 4,00 
Large Kar Mirrors . . ° : - . e 4.50to 5.00; ** cy at = with Auto- - 
Hypodermic Syringes. . ° . ‘ - 8,50 to 16.00 Laryngoscopic Attachment . . . . 5, 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00 | Dr. O¥ver’s Laryngoscopie Lantern, with 

Ws ss iy < (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic — Attachment, and 

aid . . . . . . . . . 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case. . 10.00 

Hathiomeiers 2 = | oO eel ene! | s aercin0'to 6:00} The Storer Speculum. Av ei kus watt = a 6.00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments . 1,50 to 3.50 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Case, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, eerie 
Syringes, Orarches Pai Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
i 3ougics and Catheters. j 7 
ee eeenki Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order, | Agr hte 
application. All Lustruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club hee se 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order, Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 


and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and I5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received 


74 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


IN EVERY INSTANCE 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS, 
IN THE 


United States, London, and 
Paris. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we 
were awarded by the highest authority, The Imperial Cross of 
the Legion of rionor, and a First Gold Medal. The Legion 
of Honor was the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition to 
any Piano-Forte establishment competing, and CHAICKERING 
& SUNS alone received that award. 

Our Manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories 
in height, and is nearly double the size of any other LViano 
Factory in the world. 

very part of the Piano is made in this one building, under 
our own special vigilance. We are now finishing torty-five 
Pianos per week, employing four hundred of the most skilful 
workmen in the country. Weare now perfecting arrangements, 
by the occupancy of our entire building, to fiuish after the 1st of 
January next, 60 Pianos per week, for which, by the general 
increase of our orders throughout this and foreigu couutrics, 
we anticipate a ready sale. 

Tne Caickering Pianos are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by all our leading ‘artists, 
public schools, convents, etc., ete. 

Livery Piauo is accompanied by a written warranty. 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
“It EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK, 


Great Reduction in Prices ! 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


We have this day issued a New Catalogue, in which we print 
our Very Lowest Prices,and from which we make no Dis- 
cous or Deviation whatever. 

Our cbject is to furnish to our patrons the Very Best Pianos 
which can be manufactured, and at the Very Lowest Prices 
whic will yield us a fair remiuneration. 


Rosewood 7 Octave Square Pianos, Agraffe Bridge, 
Carved Legs, and all Modern Improve- 
ments, at Prices from $475 to $600. 


It will be our aim, as it has been during the past Forty-seven 
yeurs, to make the very best possible Instruments in every 
Tespect. Our rules are: Never to Sacrifice Quality of Work 
dene to Evonomy of Manufacture, 

Rosewood 7 !-3 Octave Grand Pianos, from our 
Latest and best Scales, from $1050 
to $1200. 

Our PRICEs are as Low as they possibly can be, to insure the 
- MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, and the VERY BEST QUALITY 
OF MATERIALS used in every branch of the business. 


hVERY PIANO MADE BY Us IS FULLY WARRANTED, and 
Batisfuelion guaranteed to the purchaser, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
fi East {4th street, New York, 
246 Washington street, Boston. 


Do 


ETS 


Printing ! 


THE 


Your Own 


NOVELTY JOB PRINTING PRESS, 


is especially adapted for the use of 
persons who do 


#-A THEIR OWN PRINTING. 


It is so simple in its construction, and so admirable In its de- 
tals, that a novice in the art can readily understand its princi- 
ples and the manner in which it is worked. 

With one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of type, 
any person can print Circulars, Cards, Posters, Bill-heads, La- 
bels, and Jobs of every description, at a great saving of expense, 
and with a degree of pleasure few other employments are capa- 
ble of affording. 

No more valuable convenience can be added to any business 
office, and no more useful, entertaining or instructive present 
can be made to any boy of ordinary abilities, than one of these 
presses, and a few dollars’ worth of material. He would find it 
a never-failing source of instructive pleasure and profit. 

Read the opinions of those who use the press: 


We are perfectly satisfied with the preees and heartily recom- 
mend it to our brother druggists as the most valuable conven- 
ience they can add to their store furniture. 
Respectfully, 
HUTCHINS & SON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


It gives us great pleasure to add our testimony to its superior 
merits as a cheap, durable, and efficient printing press. 
Very respectfully, 
RUSSELL & GRIFFITH, 
Druggists, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


We consider the Novelty Press as one of the greatest inyen- 
tions.and conveniences of the age. 
FREEMAN & ILSLEY, 
Apothecaries, Chelsea, Mass. 


We should not think we could get along without our Novelty. 
We have used it six months to our entire satisfaction. 
BREWSTER & RICK, 
Apothecaries, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send to BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
for descriptive circular, containing testimonials from all parts 
of the country, with specimens of work done on the press and 
specimen shects of Types, Cuts, Borders, ete. 


PATENT INNER HAIR SOLE. 


A Positive Cure for Cold Feet, 
Ané a preventive against 
COUGHS, COLDS, RHEUMATISMN, 


And of all diseases arising from imperfect circulation of the 
blood, ‘hese soles are manufactured from 


PUR E*HORSEHALR: 


prepared expressly for this purpose, and knit into shape, doing 
away with all substance liable to gather or absorb moisture. 
‘They are not only the BEST, but 


The Cheapest Inner Sole in the World. 
PRICE, $1.00 A PAIR. 


For sale by all Druggists, Boot and Shoe Dealers and Dollar 
Stores. 


Manufactured and for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, by 


ANDREWS & CO., 
54 Elm Street, . . . . . Boston. 


THE 
ct 


STANDARD SEWING MACHINE 


of the world, is 


Wheeler & Wilson's, 


They are the most simple and durable 
machine in use. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
228 Washington Street, 


e — BOSTON. 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 


SODA WATER APPARATU 


THE ‘* TRIUMPH” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $150 to $1,000. 


THE ‘‘NONPAREIL” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $100 to $150, 


Both the “TRIUMPH” and “ NONPAREIL” have GLASS 
CANS for the syrups, therefore all metallic poison is avoided. 


Generators, Fountains, Tumbler-holders, — 


Together with every article in the line at low prices. ‘f 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE ; 

HOT SODA APPARATUS FOR WINTER USE, | 
for drawing 1 


PURE SODA WATER. 


For full information, send for our Illustrated Price List, — 


ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 
122, 124 & 126 Congress St., BOSTON. 


The Lamb Family Knitting Machine, 


AS LATELY IMPROVED, 
And adapted to Manufacturing Goods for the Trade, 


Affords an opportunity for a PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
HOME BUSINESS. 


One lady, 60 years of age, in New Hampshire, has made over 
Six HunprepD Douvars within the past six months in making 
goods for the Boston market. 


Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, stating where you 
saw this advertisement. 


Lamb Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
N. CLARK, Agent, 
313 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 
CONDENSED MILK, “ANCHOR BRAND.” 


Prepared under Borden's Patent, by _ 


_W.K. LEWIS & BROTHERS, 
No. 93 Broad Street, . . Boston, Mass. 


This valuable article of food for infants, is not a mixed chem: 


goats’ milk, or the milk of any one cow, ta 
Itis prepared in West Brooktield, Worcester Co., Mass. ( 

best milk-producing section in New England), and packe 

cans holding one pound, with directions on each package. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Homeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishe 
145 Grand St., between Broadway and Elm St., 


Have constantly on hand a full assortment of Homceopathi 

Medicines and books for Physicians and family use, Medicine 

sold by whole sets or single vials. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


OURT._ PLASTER. —New style. The very best. T 
oughly water-proof. Vhree sheets in each package. 

by mailto any part of the United States. Sample pac 
two three-cent stamps. Dozen packages, sent by mail, 50 ce 
Send for sample package. 
DODGE BROTHERS, Arlington, Mass 
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ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, SIX CENTS. 


THE 


Boston Yournal of Chemistry 
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Asa medium for advertising schools, mesical, scientific 
classical, etc., the Journal is one of the best im the paler 
We have thousands of readers interested in the purchase of 
books, chemical and philosophical apparatus, drugs, medi- 
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Enmiliar Srience. 


TORPEDOES IN WARFARE. 

EvER since the discovery of the explosive properties 
of that mixture of nitre, carbon, and sulphur known as 
gunpowder, the modes and instruments of war have 
been constantly changing. There is as great a differ- 
ence between the arquebus and culverin of former days, 
and the breech-loading magazine rifle and columbiad of 
the present time, as there is between one of Colum- 
bus’s caravels and a modern iron-clad. Progress has 
steadily gone on from small, uncertain weapons, to the 
terribly destructive rifles, needle-guns, and monster ord- 
nance now so common. ‘The problem is to apply 
explosive force so as to combine certainty with complete- 
ness. Nevertheless, in battles, vast quantities of pow- 
der and shot are expended that do not produce the 
slightest effect. 


of a coast, and navies are built for offensive and de- 


Forts are constructed for the defence 


fensive purposes, but in spite of the enormous sums lay- 
ished on such works, we are constantly finding that new 
discoveries and improvements are making them less 
and less valuable, if not useless. Fortifications of gran- 
ite or brick are now almost despised; there are very 
few such fortresses that could not be quickly battered 
into ruins by the artillery now in use, 

So, also, iron-clad war vessels must be built, in order 
to counterbalance the increased destructive power of 
ordnance, by increasing the resistance offered to the 
shot. 
ing in view the construction of some combination of 


Numberless experiments have been tried, hav- 


materials that will successfully withstand heavy artil- 
lery. In England, especially, great sums have been ex- 
pended in making and setting up targets to be knocked 
to pieces. It has been a question of considerable mo- 
ment for some years past, which of the two sides, the 
offence or the defence, the gun or the target, would come 
out victor. The question still remains unsettled, since 
in such experiments many very important considera- 
tions are neglected. The subject of plating vessels 
with armor is very complicated, and involves many prob- 
lems which are not solved by determining experimen- 
tally what thickness of iron will be proof against a 
particular kind of attack. In our monitors, we think 
that we have a war vessel better than any other form of 
iron-clad; yet they are not really good sea-boats. 
Though some ef them have crossed the ocean, neverthe- 
less it will be admitted that they are not adapted for 
cruising. Supposing it to be granted, however, that an 
iron-clad can be so built as to be impenetrable to shot 
from the largest cannon, and still possess all the other 
qualities required of a ship of war, yet such a vessel 
can be entirely destroyed in an instant by exploding a 
comparatively small amount of powder under her. 

No armor will resist explosive force thus applied. 
This consideration is a very important one, since the 


destroying agent in such case is insignificant in com- 


parison with the effect it produces. It will be readily 
seen that the possibility of making such a use of explo- 
sives opens a very interesting field of inquiry. This 
subject is one which is attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion at the present time, and all the principal maritime 
nations are more or less concerned in its investigation. 
In the event of another war, torpedoes will play an 
important partin naval encounters. We propose, there- 
fore, in the following paragraphs, to submit to our read- 
ers some remarks upon the subject of torpedo warfare. 

The use of torpedoes in warlike operations is not 
really new, but they never have been so extensively ap- 
plied to such purposes as during the civil war in this 
David Bushnell was the inventor of the tor- 
pedo. Becoming interested in the subject of submarine 
His 
plan consisted of a ‘‘ submarine vessel ”’ provided with a 


country. 
warfare, he devoted all his time and property to it. 


‘‘magazine and its appendages, designed to be conveyed 
by the submarine vessel to the bottom ofa ship.”’ The 
boat would carry but one person, and contained suffi- 
cient air to enable him to remain under water half an 
hour. By expelling or admitting water, the boat could 
be raised or lowered at pleasure. The magazine or tor- 
pedo contained one hundred and fifty pounds of powder 
and a train of clockwork, which would, at the expira- 
tion of the time for which it was set, move a lock like a 
gun-lock, and thus explode the charge. The vessel 
floated low in the water, so that in the night a ship 
might be approached very nearly; and then, by going 
down, the operator could come close beneath without 
discovery. He could then fasten his torpedo to the bot- 
tom, set the clockwork in motion, and make off himself. 

Bushnell tried many experiments with his submarine 
boat and torpedo which were successful. He next tried 
to put his inventions into practical use, by making an 
attempt to blow up the British ship Eagle, of sixty-four 
guns; but, though the operator succeeded in getting 
under her, he could not, for some reason, fasten his tor- 
pedo, and so failed. Two other attempts were afterwards 
made, but were also unsuccessful. Bushnell seems to 
have had very great difficulties to overcome. His health 
gave way, and, from the exigencies of public affairs, he 
was unable to obtain the requisite attention to his inven- 
tions. He did not confine himself entirely to this form 
of apparatus, but prepared another very ingenious one, 
with which he tried to blow up the British frigate Cer- 
berus, by working it against her side by means of a line. 
It so happened, however, that it came in contact with a 
schooner, which he did not see, belonging to the frigate, 
and anchored just astern of her, The sailors on the 
schooner drew the machine on board, when it exploded, 
destroying the vessel, and killing three men. 

Shortly after, he filled several kegs with powder and 
set them floating down the Delaware, toward the Bri- 
tish fleet at Philadelphia. 
that upon touching 
place. But being 
he set them off too high up, so the greater num- 


They were so contrived 
anything, explosion would take 
unacquainted with the river, 
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ber did not reach their destination. One of them 
was taken on board a boat and blewit up. In conse- 
quence of this attempt of Bushnell’s, the celebrated 
“Battle of the Kegs” took place. Bushnell’s inventions 
displayed originality and ability, but everything seemed 
to work badly, so that at last, bitterly disappointed, he 


gave them all up. 


Twenty years later, Fulton tried to revive the matter. 
In 1797, he offered to the French government a ma- 
chine “‘ to impart to carcasses of gunpowder a progressive 
motion under water to a given point, and there explode 
them.” It was then rejected, but, soon after, he offered in 
addition another form of apparatus — a diving or plung- 
ing boat. 
tried with them, but although not unsuccessful, Fulton 


By direction of Napoleon, experiments were 


was unable to induce the French government to adopt his 
He then carried them to England. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister, was interested in them, and gave him 


plans. 


an opportunity to test them. Several failures occurred, 
and they were pronounced impracticable. At last, Ful- 
ton made, after several trials, a perfectly successful ex- 
periment. With one hundred and seventy pounds of 
powder, he blew up a stout brig, completely destroying 
it. Nevertheless, he could not persuade the English goy- 


ernment to prosecute his schemes, 


Coming to this country, he laid them before the au- 
thorities. A commission was appvinted to test them prac- 
tically. The experiments were not very successful, but 
some of the commissioners were strongly impressed with 
One of them said, ‘‘The 
submarine use of gunpowder will at no distant day be 


the importance of the subject. 


entitled to rank among the best and cheapest defences 
of forts and harbors.” Nevertheless, no further investi- 
gations were made, The opposition to such outrageous 
and new-fangled notions was altogether too strong. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812, quite a number of attempts were 
made by individuals to blow up British vessels, but with- 
out very striking results. They excited, however, very 
great alarm among the British cruisers, making them 
very watchful and suspicious, and also chary of enter- 
ing harbors. 

Colt, the inventor of the revolver, was the next person 
to follow in the footsteps of Bushnell and Fulton. 
The progress of discovery had furnished many ideas 
which, applied to the torpedo, greatly increased its ef- 
fectiveness. Fulton had thought of employing the elec- 
tric current as a means of explosion, but considered it 
Colt actually applied it, and by its 
means made a number of successful explosions. He also 


impracticable. 


tried to interest the government in his system, and, in 
1842, Congress made an appropriation of $17,000 to con- 
tinue his experiments, which were attracting a great 
deal of attention. But, asin Fulton’s time, the opposi- 
tion was too strong, and the whole thing was finally 
dropped. 

The Russians, during the Crimean war, used great 
numbers of torpedoes, but the Allied fleets were very 
careful, and met with but very few accidents from 
them. They were, however, unquestionably a valuable 
means of defence; and that they were dangerous was 
shown by the fact that two British vessels came very 
near being destroyed by them. But all the cases we 
have mentioned are but of trifling importance, in com- 
parison with the extensive use to which torpedoes were 
put during the late war in our own country. 

From the very beginning of the conflict, the Union 
forces greatly predominated in naval power. This was 
a very great disadvantage to the rebels, since the extent 


of their coast-line, and the number of navigable streams 


opening upon it, invited naval attack. Their seaports 
were captured r effectually blockaded by our vessels. 


They had no navy with which to oppose ours, so they 


were compelled to find some other means of defence 


against our gunboats, or at least some way of making 


their entrance into and passage up harbors and rivers 
more difficult and dangerous. 
course, be placed in narrow rivers, but, besides being 


very limited in their application, they had the disadvan- 


tage of preventing the passage of friends as well as foes. 


A torpedo system was therefore devised and very 


rapidly put into execution, which went far towards at- 
taining the desired end. Torpedoes of all sorts were 
constructed, put into use, and soon began to demonstrate 
their destructive powers. It is in consequence of the 
success achieved by the rebels in this direction, that the 
importance of this branch of warfare has come to be 
recognized. We shall, therefore, try to give a short 
account of some of the details of their system. Our 
readers will remember that, through’61 and the early 
part of ’62, the operations of our navy had been very 
successful. An efficient blockade had been kept up, 
and a great part of the Atlantic coast occupied. No 
torpedoes had thus far been met with. They were first 
observed in February, 1862, by some gunboats endeay- 
oring to pass up the Savannah River. They were 
planted so as to be seen at low water, but at ail other 
stages of the tide, would be entirely covered. Fortu- 
nately, they were noticed and removed by exploding 
them. Later in the year, almost all the narrow rivers 
on the coast were supplied with torpedoes of various 
constructions, but as yet no regularly organized system 
had been put into operation. In October, ’62, however, 


by act of the rebel Congress, a secret service corps was 


organized, and soon torpedoes might be found in any of 


the waters under rebel control. Different forms of tor- 
pedoes were used according to circumstances; but most 
of them maybe classified by division into frame, buoy- 
ant, and electric torpedoes, 


[To be continued. ] 


THE DISTANCE OF THE SUN. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Iowa does not understand how 
the solar parallax of 8.58", as given by Mitchel in 1860, 
has been changed to 8.94" by some recent authorities, 
making a difference of almost 3,500,000 miles in the 
‘“As the 
solar parallax is determined by observations on the 


sun’s distance from the earth. He says: 
transit of Venus, and as the last transit occurred in 
1769, I am puzzled to know how the correction has been 
made.”’ ‘ 

It is true that the parallax as obtained from the ob- 
servations of the transit of 1769 was 8.578", but a careful 
re-calculation, from the same observations, has recently 
given 8,91". Within a few years, moreover, several 
determinations of the parallax have been made by 
independent astronomical methods ; and the values 
obtained range from 8.91" to 8.97". The new value ob- 
tained by Hansen, from the moon’s parallactic equation, 
is 8.916; by Winnecke, from the observations of Mars, 
8.964" ; by Foucault, from the velocity of light, 8.96" ; 
and by Leverrier, from the motions of Mars, Venus, and 
the moon, 8.95". The distances corresponding to these 
values range from about 91,300,000, to 91,850,000. The 
distance 91,430,000 is adopted by many of the best as- 
tronomers, and is undoubtedly correct within 200,000 


miles, 


Obstructions could, of 


Gravity BELow tHE EARTH’s SuRFACE. — We have 
received from Mississippi a long communication on this 
subject. The writer says: “It isa settled fact, I be- 
lieve, that all bodies in space are mutually attracted, 
directly as their masses, and inyersely.as the square of 
the distance. The same lawis supposed to hold good 
from the surface to the centre of masses of matter.’’ 
He then goes on to disprove the latter proposition, and 
to show that beneath the surface of the earth, the at- 
traction diminishes directly as the distance from the 
centre. He is clearly correct in his demonstration, but 
we were not aware that the contrary view had ever been 
maintained. All the authorities, so far as we know, 
— even the common school-books,— agree in stating that 
below the surface the attraction diminishes (that is, it 
is partly counterbalanced by the attraction of the por- 
tions of the earth outside), until at the centre the 
attractions in all directions are equal, and a body yirtu- 
ally weighs nothing. The assertion which our friend 
quotes, to the effect that if there were a hole through 
the earth, a body dropped into it would go beyond the 
centre, does not conflict with this view : it would go be- 
yond the centre, not because of the increasing attrac- 
tion, but because of its momentum, —just as a pendulum 
swings beyond the lowest point of its curve, on account 
of the impetus it has acquired in descending to that 
point. 

It does not follow, from the law of attraction men- 
tioned above, that the density of the earth must be 
greatest at the surface and least at the centre, as our 
correspondent argues ; but it is hardly worth while to 
show up the fallacy of his reasoning on this point. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, 
A CORRESPONDENT in Michigan sends us the following 
speculations as to the causes of these phenomena: — 


“The commonly accepted theory of thunder is, that 
lightning, in passing through the air, separates it, caus- 
ing a vacuum; and the concussion of the recoiling air 
upon itself sets it into sonorous vibration. If this were | 
so, any body passing rapidly through the air, as cannon 
and rifle shot and falling meteoric stones, would produce 
a sharp report. I think the yacuum comes from another 
cause, and one purely chemical. ; 

** Lightning is conducted to the earth, and from cloud — 
to cloud, by the intervening watery vapor. The water 
along its course is decomposed ; the hydrogen, mixing 
with atmospheric air, is ignited by the electric heat, or — 
perhaps the heat of friction, producing an explosion and 
a track of fire along the whole electric course, It isa 
fact of common observation, that lightning more often — 
strikes and more violently rends trees that contain the 
most of acid sap, such as black and white oak, elm, hem- 
lock, ete, (beech and maple being almost exempt), because 
such trees are good conductors, while dry-wooded ones 
arenot, The acid condition of the sap materially assists 
the decomposition of its water into many volumes of its 
constituent gases, hydrogen and oxygen; hence the 
more perfect destruction of such trees. I believe the 
great heat evolved by lightning depends more upon 
rapid chemical changes, such as decomposition and com — 
bustion, than any property of heat possessed by elee- — 
tricity. The report, too, compared with all better under- 
stood phenomena, is one of detonation,” 


Liquips as Conpuctors or Hear.—The form of 
apparatus for showing the feeble conductibility of 
liquids, which a correspondent describes, is very good; — 
but the same fact may be shown even more simply by 
holding the upper part of a long test-tube full of water — 
over the flame of a spirit lamp or Bunsen’s burner. — 
The water at the top of the tube can thus be boiled, 
while the lower end of the tube is held in the hand. If 
a small piece of ice is put at the bottom of the tube 
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(where it can be kept in place by a bit of wood or cork, 
across the tube), the experiment is even more striking, 
as the water can be boiled without melting the ice. In 
that admirable little book, “‘ The Wonders of Heat,” by 
Cazin (published by Scribner, of New York), our corre- 
spondent will find a number of these experiments de- 


scribed and figured, 


ICE MOUNTAINS AND CAVERNS. 


THE ice mountain in Virginia, described by Mr. 
Hayden in Vol. 45 of the American Journal of Science, 
is an instance of the fact of ice being preserved under the 
surface. An immense mass of debris, the stones varying 
in size from a few inches to many feet, rises several hun- 
dred feet against a rocky wall. The interstices are filled 
with ice, which is preserved there in the summer as ina 
vast refrigerator. 

An ice mountain also exists at Wallingford, Vt., 
where a wall of quartz rock has a space of more than 
thirty acres at its base, covered with loose fragments, 
and ice occurs in aravine in which these fragments have 
been cast. Ice also is constantly found in the elevated 
ravines of the Catskill and White Mountains. 

The ice caverns of Europe and Asia also present phe- 
nomena allied to these frozen strata discovered in wells. 
Prof. Pictet, of Geneva, describes in the Edinburg Phil- 
osophical Journal, in 1823, four of the grottoes examined 
in the Alps and the Jura. Wach of these had upon the 
bottom a surface of about 3,000 feet of ice, of the thick- 
ness of afoot. When this was quarried during the sum- 
mer, it constantly renewed itself by freezing. Strong cur- 
rents of cold air constantly issued from these caverns, and 
the strength of the current seemed to increase with the 
heat ofsummer. Water was found in them all, andthe air 
was loaded with vapor. The freezing in these caverns is 
explained by the descent of currents of air into the cay- 
erns in summer, and their escaping at the bottom. 
These currents in their descent part with their heat, and 
acquire the temperature of the surrounding rocks, and 
if these be covered with moisture the evaporation dimin- 

| ishes the temperature. In winter the current ascends, 
_ and the evaporation being less, the cold is not so intense. 
| Sir R. J. Murchison, in his Geology of Russia, has de- 
ascribed some frozen caverns existing at Orenburg and 
| Indursk, on the Siberian side of the Ural Mountains. 
- These are similar to the cayerns described by Prof. Pic- 
_ tet, excepting that the freezing, for the most part, takes 
piace in summer, while in winter the ice thaws, 
_ There is an old iron mine at Port Henry, on the west 
) side of Lake Champlain, in which ice is found at a depth 
of from thirty to one hundred feet during the summer, 
|and a current of cold air issues from the opening. Ice 
is also found in a cavern in a hill about two miles north 
of Brandon village. — Aaron Lloyd, in Hours at Home. 


SEEING WITHOUT EYES, 


Ir is fully established that somnambulists go wher- 
‘ever they please without hesitation, read and write, 
jand give ample evidence of a power of perception inde- 
‘pendent of the usual organs of vision. Persons subject 
‘to attacks of catalepsy frequently show the same pecu- 
liarity. M. Despine, late inspector of the mineral 
waters of Aix, in Savoy, mentions the following among 
many other cases: ‘‘ Not only could our patient hear 
‘by means of the palm of her hand, but we have seen her 
fead without the assistance of the eyes, merely with 
the tips of the fingers, which she passed rapidly over 
ithe page that she wished to read. At other times we 
have seen her select from a parcel of more than thirty 
letters the one which she was required to pick out; 
also, write several letters, and correct, on reading them 
over again, always with her finger ends, the mistakes 
she had made; copy one letter word for word, reading 
it with her left elbow, while she wrote with her right 
hand. During these proceedings a thick pasteboard 
completely intercepted any visual ray that might have 
reached her eyes. The same phenomenon was mani- 
ifested at the soles of her feet, on the epigastrium, and 
other parts of the body, where a sensation of pain was 
produced by the mere touch.’ 
' Persons who have become blind have also been 
known to acquire the same power, and Harriet Mar- 
/tineau tells of an old lady who had been blind from her 
birth, and yet saw in her sleep, and in her waking state 
papeshed the color of the clothing of individuals cor- 
rectly, 

In these cases, no doubt, perception is, as usual, in 
pe brain; but either all the nerves of the surface have 
he power of c.nveying the impressions of light to that 
wean, or some s;cinl parts of the body, as the ends of 

e fingers, the uvciput, or the epigastrium, assume 
he office of the eyes. — Dr. Clark, in Hours at Home. 


Scnéyrerm’s Test ror Prusstc Acip.—It is stated 
'v Mr. Welborn in the London Pharmaceutist, that 
‘chonbein’s test paper, described in the JourRNAL for 
Yovember, is equally sensitive to the action of chlorine, 
md, in a less degree, to that of nitric acid vapor. This 
oes not, as Mr. W. assumes, make the test worth- 
ass, It merely complicates the testing process; as in 
Tarsh’s test for arsenic, where the black spot on the 
oreelain may be produced by antimony as well as by 
rsenic, and further tests must be employed to decide 
he question. 

‘ 


Pa 
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THE METALS OF THE HOMER AGE, 

“Juventus Munpt, or the Gods and Men of the He- 
roic Age,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, (Mac- 
millan & Co., London, 1869,) is a minute study of the 
times of Homer through the medium of the Homeric 
poems. Every chapter is of the highest interest to the 
classical scholar, and parts of the work will have an 
attraction for the scientific student as well. We cannot 
resist the temptation to quote a few paragraphs from 


the section on ‘‘ Metals in Homer ’”’:— 


“ Archeological inquiry is now teaching us to investi- 
gate and to mark off the periods of human progress, 
among other methods, by the materials employed from 
age to age for making utensils and implements, and the 
poem§ of Homer haye this among their peculiarities: 
they exhibit to us, with as much clearness, perhaps, as 
any archzological investigation, one of the metallic 
ages. It is, moreover, the first and oldest of the metal- 
lic ages, the age of copper, which precedes the general 
knowledge of the art of fusing metals; which (as far as 
general rules can be laid down) immediately follows the 
age of stone, and which in its turn is often followed by 
the age of bronze, when the combination of copper with 
tin has come within the resources of human art. 


‘*The grand metallic operation of the Poems is that of 
Hephaistos in the production of the shield” of Achilles. 
The metals used were gold, silver, tin and chalcos, which 
has been, by mere license of translators, interpreted as 
brass, for there was no brass till long ages after Homer’s 
had rolled away: which has been more plausibly taken 
to mean bronze: but which, after a good deal of inquiry, 
I am satisfied can only mean copper, either universally 
and absolutely, or as a general rule, with very insignifi- 
cant exceptions. ... 

‘*Tn the formation of the shield, there is no mixture or 
fusion of metals. The same, and all the same, which 
are put into the roaring fire, re-appear, each by its origi- 
nal name, in various portions of the shield. . . . There 
is no sign of founding or casting in this great master- 
piece of Hephaistos. He could only mix by melting; 
and had he melted metals, we must have heard of 
moulds to receive them. Instead of this, the only in- 
struments which he makes ready for the work are, 


1, The anvil. 
2, The hammer in his right hand, 
8. The pincers in his left. 


It is plain, then, that he was supposed not to melt, but 
only to soften the metals by heating, and then to beat 
them into the forms he wished to produce. 

‘“‘Had Homer been conversant with the fusing or cast- 
ing of metals, this is the very place where we must have 
become aware of it, especially as his works of skilled 
art are all of Pheenician origin or kin, and his Hephais- 
tos is a god of Phoenician associations. 

“Tf chalcos be not copper, then copper is never men- 
tioned in Homer. But in an early stage of society, cop- 
per was commonly by far the cheapest and most accessi- 
ble of metals; and it is quite impossible to suppose that 
we never once hear of copper from an author, who inces- 
santly makes mention (so it is argued) of another metal, 
whereof it is by far the largest component part... . 

“We find chalcos in Homer a very cheap and common 
metal; tin a very scarce and rare metal, only used in 
very small quantities, and even approaching in some de- 
gree to the character of what we now term a precious 
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metal. It is very improbable that the defensive armor, 
and all the meaner utensils in Homer, could have con- 
tained an eighth part, or thereabouts, of tin... . 

“Tt is said that copper cannot be hardened so as to 
make a cutting tool; whereas chalcos is named in Ho- 
mer as used for peeling bark, and cutting twigs and 
young branches, as well as for making weapons of war. 

- . But as portions of tin are found in some copper 
ores, may it not be that there are also small portions of 
it in virgin copper used for these purposes? I find, 
moreover, that ancient nails have been discovered, con- 
taining ninety-seven and three-fourths per cent of cop- 
per, and only two and one-fourth of tin: and surgical 
instruments made of copper alone have been discovered 
recently in a tomb in Athens... . 


‘Silver appears to have been rarer than gold: as might 
be expected, considering that it is chiefly obtained by 
scientific means. It came but from one place, Alube in 
Asia Minor. We do not hear of it as used in exchange, 
nor, I think, in stored wealth; but in plating only, and 
in works of art. . . . Of lead we hear very little indeed. 
Tron was greatly more esteemed than copper, and was 
very rare, though seemingly more abundant than tin. 
We hear of it, together with gold and copper, as an arti- 
cle of stored wealth. It was only used for cutting in- 
struments; and chiefly, as far as appears, for woodmen’s 
The quantities of all the metals would seem to 
ont ei 
The 
only articles entirely made of it were the greaves of 
Achilles; and these proceeded from a divine not a hnu- 


axes. 
have been very limited, except of chalcos only. . 
was used for ornament, and was plated on copper. 


man workman.”’ 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

WE have seen communications in some of the medical 
journals, complaining of the use of the metric system 
in the books and periodicals of the day, because of the 
difficulty of changing the foreign denominations to our 
familiar ones. We cannot believe that any one who has 
perceived the simplicity of plan in the metric system, 
need have any trouble in translating its weights and 
All 
that is necessary, is to note the way in which the names 
are formed, and then to fix in the memory the value of 


measures into those commonly used among us, 


some one denomination in each table. 
The names are formed on the following plan :— 


The names of the higher orders, or the multiples of the 
standard unit (metre, gramme, or litre), are formed from 
the name of that unit by means of prefixes taken from 
the Greck numerals, namely: deca- (10), hecto- (100), 
kilo- (1000). 

The names of the Jower orders, or the subdivisions of 
the standard unit, are formed in a similar manner by 
means of prefixes taken from the Latin numerals, 
namely: deci- (10), centi- (100), milli- (1000). 

Now, if we have learned this simple nomenclature, we 
have only to learn the value of the three standard units, 
and we can then readily figure out the value of any 
weight or measure that we meet with. For instance, 
the métre is 39.37 inches. We can fix that in our mem- 
ory, or call it 3 feet, 33 inches, which is near enough for 
most practical purposes. <A décimétre is, of course, one- 
tenth of that; a millimétre is one thousandth; a kilométre 
is a thousandfold greater, etc. 

If you prefer it, you can cut out (or copy upon a card, 
if you do not wish to mutilate the paper), the foliowing 
brief tables, which give the English equivalents estaw- 
lished by Congress in July, 1866: — 


ar 


LINEAR MEASURE. 


1 centimétre = 0.3937 inch. 
1 décimétre —— 3.937 a 
1 metre = 89.37 " 
1 décamétre = 393.7 Be 
1 hectométre = 328 ft. Linch. 
1 kilométre == $280 "10 ** 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
1 centilitre 0.6102 cubic inches. 


1 décilitre etm eO.LOze a “ 

1 litre = ~=1.9567 wine quarts. 
1 décalitre = 2.6417 ‘“ gallons. 
1 hectolitre = 26.417 sy fe 


1 kilolitre 264.17 sf oe 


WEIGHTS. 
1 centigramme 0.1543 grains. 
1 décigramme 1.5432 °° 


1 gramme 15.432 eS 
1 décagramme 0.3527 oz, avoirdupois, 
1 hectogramme 8.5274 * La 


Hu det wt 


1 kilogramme 2.2046 pounds =‘ 

The following simple rules for the conversion of the 
linear measures (which have probably never been pub- 
lished in this country) will be found convenient: — 


“To change kilométres to miles, multiply by 5 and di- 
vide by 8. To change métres to yards, multiply by 35 
and divide by 32. To change décimétres to feet, divide 
by 3. To change millimétres to inches, multiply by 4, 
and point off the last two figures. To change miles, 
yards, feet, or inches, into metric equivalents, multiply 
by the divisors, and divide by the multipliers, as just 
given.” 

As the kilogramme is very often used, it is well to 
recollect that it is 2 1-5 pounds; or, for ordinary cases, 
2 pounds will be near enough. In like manner, the litre 
may generally be reckoned as a wine quart. 

Some of our readers may not know that they have a 
key to the tables of linear measures and of weights, in 
the five-cent piece of our recent coinage. The diameter 
of that coin is 2 centimétres, and its weight is 5 
grammes. Five of them placed in a row will, of course, 
“give you the length of the décimétre; and two of them 
will weigh a decagramme. 

As the kilolitre is a cubic métre, the key to the meas- 
ures of length is likewise the key to those of capacity: 
80 that any man who is the happy owner of a five-cent 
bit may earry in his pocket the entire metric system of 


weights and measures. 


Carporic ActiD For PRESERVING SPECIMENS. — At 
a recent meeting of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. Stimpson gave the result of three months’ experi- 
ments upon carbolic acid as a substitute for alcohol, 
in the preservation of wet specimens, He found that 
deliquesced crystals of the acid, dissolved in forty times 
their bulk of water, gave a fluid which equalled alcohol 
in its preservative qualities, at less than one-twen- 
tieth its cost, with the additional advantage of keep- 
ing the specimen far more nearly in its original 
condition. In a solution of twice that strength, the 
specimen itself is soon destroyed. Specimens should be 
first placed in a very weak solution, say one-half per 
cent ; but as the action of the acid is very rapid, it may 
be daily changed for a slightly stronger one, until the 
full strength (two and one-half per cent) is reached. 
This should be done to prevent the contraction resulting 
from the sudden contact of a strong solution, and pre- 
venting endosmosis. Fluids once used will be found to 
have lost their preservative power far more than alco- 
hol, and must be strengthened before being used again. 
The freezing of the fluid may be prevented by the addi- 
tion of one-eighth part of alcohol. Ifthe smell of car- 
bolic acid, which is very slight in the weak solutions, 
should be objected to, the addition of a minute quantity 


ofthe oil of wintergreen will cover it completely. 


Agriculture, 


-_.. 
§. L, GOODALE ON COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Ir must be confessed that for the year past we have 
been living quite in the dark regarding the existence of 
some agricultural literature of a rather remarkable 
character, which the Secretary of the Mains Board 
of Agriculture has given to the world. The author, 
strange to say, did not remember us when his produc- 
tion was published, and we are indebted to a friend for 
a copy of an address upon Commercial Fertilizers, de- 
livered before the Farmers’ Convention at Augusta, 
Jan. 1869, by 8S. L. Goodale, Secretary of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Coming, as this document does, from one who holds 
an important official connection with the agriculture of a 
great State, we had aright to expect to find in it’ some 
suggestions of practical value, or at least the presenta- 
tion of some facts, or some advice, of a useful character, 
and promotive of the general interests of husbandry. 
Weare sorry to say that in this we are disappointed. 
Mr. Goodale, it appears, is acting in a double capacity: 
he is engaged in making commercial fertilizers, and 
serving as secretary of the Board of Agriculture. If 
any of the good farmers of Maine have ever suspected 
that there might be a certain degree of incompatibility 
in the two vocations, this pamphlet furnishes abundant 
proofs that their suspicions were well grounded. The 
interests of the ‘‘superphosphate” maker appear to 
preponderate over those of the secretary. Mr. Goodale 
claims to be a chemist, and to show how he came to be 
one, he states that ‘“‘whena lad his favorite play-room 
was a laboratory, and that more money went for chemi- 
cals than for jack-knives and skates” ; and that since he 
‘“was a lad’, or since he became secretary, ‘he has 
endeavored to keep within hailing distance of the sci- 
ence, and onspeaking terms with it.” Any man who 
spent more money for ‘‘ chemicals” than for “skates and 
jack-knives,”’ when a boy, and who in manhood “keeps 
within hailing distance of the science,”’ is gertainly com- 
petent to act as chemist to the “Cumberland Bone 
Company,” and also to criticise, overturn, and demolish 
any statement made in this, or other journals, which 
conflict with the interests of the said ‘“‘ Bone Company.” 
The secretary further informs us, in his address, that 
“latterly he has given some thought to business’: not 
the business of the secretaryship, but that of ‘‘ phos- 
phate making.”’ Very well; we think we understand him. 

Nearly three pages of this address are devoted to 
criticism of this JouRNAL and its editor. The article 
published by us in the number for April, 1868, upon 
“Superphosphates,” is particularly offensive to him, and 
he comments upon it at length. In this article, our 
readers will recollect that in reply to the inquiries of 
farriers, ‘where they can procure genuine ‘ superphos- 
phates,’’’ we state that we do not know of any true 
article for sale in the market. There is,no brand that 
we can recommend as being fully up to a proper, scien- 
tific standard, and we advise farmers to make their own 
“ superphosphates,”’ as we do upon our farm. This does 
not suit the phosphate-making secretary, and he pro- 
ceeds to inform us that ‘within ten minutes’ walk of 
the JouRNAL office, there can be found a ton, or a hun- 
dred tons of good quality, which can be had for a fair 
price.”’ This means, we suppose, that the ‘‘ Cumber- 
land Bone Company” had a stock of their products 
within ten minutes’ walk of our office, when the para- 
graph was written. Of this important fact, we were 
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certainly ignorant, and therefore beg pardon. We 
never heard of the ‘‘Bone Company” before the ad- 
dress fell into our hands. This ‘‘ superphi sphate,” 
compounded under the supervision of the chemical sec- 
retary, he informs us, ‘‘has an addition made for the 
purpose of rendering it repellant to vermin in the soil, | 
infesting plants, like wire-worms, onion maggots, eto.” 
What it is, he does not inform us, As secretary he 
ought to have named the “‘addition’’; as bone-grinder 
and chemist, he has a right to keep the great secret, or 
even to patent it if he chooses to do so. 
This statement is made by way of explanation, or 
apology for an “‘ unpleasant odor’? which the compound 
has, and weare left to infer that the article “ repellant to 
maggots and worms” is not grateful to the olfactories. 
The secretary explicitly advises farmers not to make 
their ‘‘superphosphates.”’ Of course, after this disin- 
terested advice from so high a source, farmers will give 
up all experiments, ail attempts to dissolve bones, and 
Not being in 
the phosphate-making business, we have advised far- 


—buy the secretary’s genuine mixtures. 


mers to manipulate their own bones, and manufacture 
their own fertilizers, but — we stand rebuked. 

This document, with the name of the secretary upon 
it, stands on the same level with similar business circu-_ 
lars, or advertisements, and must go into the waste 
basket along with other rubbish. We understand it has 
been very extensively distributed to the farmers, at all 
the agricultural meetings in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and elsewhere, during the past year, and therefore we 
have felt called upon to notice it. In conclusion, we can 
only say, that if the farmers of Maine are to have their 
official documents and agricultural literature scented 
with the odor of the ‘* phosphates’”’ of any ‘‘ Bone Com- 
pany,” we sincerely hope the ‘‘ dead cat”’ flavor may be 
less offensive than is found in the article usually met 
with in commerce. 

BOMAN AGRICULTURE, 

Favtr has been found with history, that while it tells 
a good deal about a few leading characters, it gives us 
very little information about the masses of the people. 
We thus get a partial and often a perverted idea of the real 
life and spirit of a nation or a period. The history of 
Rome, for instance, as it appears in most of the books, 
is merely a succession of battle-pieces. War and con- 
quest, and politics as connected with war and conquest, 
make up the bulk of it. The soldier and the statesman - 
are almost the only actors that appear on the stage. We 
take it for granted that there must have been Roman 
tradesmen, and mechanics, and farmers, for we cannot 
imagine how the rulers and the warriors could get along — 
without them; but we do not see that otherwise they 
are of any importance to the great drama. Especially 
would it surprise most persons to be told that agriculture 
was'a recognized force in Roman polity, and that the 
farmer was made the direct ally of the soldier in the 
work of conquest. This, however, is clearly shown by ‘ 
Mommsen in his admirable ‘‘ History of Rome,” val 
is now made accessible to American readers by Scribner 
and Co.’s cheap but excellent reprint of the English 
translation. ‘The following is a paragraph from the 
chapter on ‘Agriculture, Trade and Commerce,” in i 
first volume: — y 

“The beautiful custom of commencing the formation 
of new cities by tracing a furrow with the plough along” 
the line of the future ring-wall shows how deeply rooted 
was the feeling that every commonwealth is depende 
on agriculture. In the case of Rome, in particular, th 
Servian reform shows very clearly, not only thag 


agricultural class originally preponderated in the state, 
but also that an effort was made permanently to main- 
tain the body of freeholders as the pith and marrow of 
the community. The whole policy of Roman war 
and conquest rested, like the constitution itself, on the 
basis of the freehold system; as the freeholder alone was 
of value in the state, the aim of war was to increase the 
number of its freehold members. The vanquished com- 
munity was either compelled to merge entirely into the 
yeomanry of Rome, or, if not reduced to this extremity, 
it was required, not to pay a war contribution or a fixed 
tribute, but to cede a portion (usually a third part) of its 
domain, which was thereupon equally occupied by Roman 
farms. Many nations have gained victories and made 
conquests as the Romans did, but none has equalled the 
Roman in thus making the ground he had won his own 
by the sweat of his brow, and in securing by the plough- 
share what had been gained by the lance. That which 
is gained by war may be wrested from the grasp by war 
again, but it is not so with conquests made by the 
While the Romans lost many battles, they 
scarcely ever, on making peace, ceded Roman soil; and 
for this result they were indebted to the tenacity with 
which the farmers clung to their fields and homesteads. 


plough. 


The strength of man and of the state lies in their domin- 
ion over the soil; the greatness of Rome was built on the 
most extensive and immediate mastery of her citizens 
over her soil, and on the compact unity of the body 
which thus acquired so firm a hold.” 


FARM AOCOUNTS. 


THE methods and results of farming are in general 
so defective and unsatisfactory, that a large amount of 
' “moral courage ” is deemed necessary fairly to face ac- 
' counts at the end of the year, and look over the balance- 
sheet. It may be said, and with much truth, that most 
| farmers have no accounts to examine, and as to a “‘ bal- 
| sance-sheet,”’ they do not know the meaning of the term, 
| It is, indeed, a pity that farmers give so little attention 
| to book-keeping in connection with their vocation. The 
value of a systematic, careful record of labor per- 
formed, and of crops, purchases, and sales, and also of 
the weather from day to day, has never been properly 
| estimated. A man cannot haye much self-respect, nor 
| be mindful of his true interests, who does not use his 
pen daily in keeping accurate accounts of receipts and 
disbursements. Those who do not do this rest upon an 
unsubstantial basis; everything is at loose ends, and 
_ they become the easy victims of fraud and dishonesty. 
Farm books should be systematically arranged and 
‘carefully kept. We should know at the end of the 
| year how the account stands. 


No matter whether the 
| balance is on the right or wrong side of the ledger, 
| there is high satisfaction in knowing the truth; if we 
_ have made mistakes, or met with misfortunes, we want 
| to have the facts recorded for our better guidance in the 
future; if we have been successful and made money, 
| then we know we are on the right track, and the as- 
Surance of being right increases our confidence, and 
doubles our strength for future work. 


} eee 
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SrEp Cory. — So many requests have come to us from 
all parts of the country for seed corn, that we have 
placed a few bushels in the hands of Messrs. Parker, 
Gannett & Osgood, seedsmen, North Market street, 
this city, for distribution. Our friends can procure it of 
them. We do not know that it has any marked excel- 


lencies as a variety, but it is perfectly sownd and well 
matured, and is reliable seed. 
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THE RELATIONS OF WATER TO AGRICULTURE. 
[Dr. Nichols’s Address at Gheenfield.] 


THERE is a property in water which is of the highest 
importance, as upon it all success in agriculture de- 
pends. I allude to its solvent power, or its capability of 
taking up and holdirg in solution every substance which 
enters into the constitution of plants. This singular 
property is, as it were, the pivot upon which the exist- 
ence and welfare of the race is poised. Take away from 
water this power, and no greater disaster could result if 
the dynamical forces of the universe were thrown into 
disorder, The rain which falls upon the earth is due to 
the condensation of aqueous vapor previously existing in 
the atmosphere, and supplied in great measure from 
the surface of the sea, the area of the latter compared 
with that of the land being very great — necessarily so 
perhaps to furnish the requisite extent of evaporating 
surface. This water is, as is well known, perfectly fresh 
and pure, the saline constituents of the ocean having no 
sensible degree of volatility at the temperature at 
which the vapor has been raised. No sooner, however, 
does it reach the earth than its solvent powers are 
brought into requisition, and it becomes contaminated 
with, or takes up a large number of substances, which 
it holds in solution. The waters of rivers and springs 
invariably contain a greater or less amount of alkaline 
and earthy salts, which have been washed out of the 
earth by percolating rains. In the water we daily use 
for household purposes, and that which we furnish to 
our animals, are found considerable quantities of these 
salts, together with numerous other substances. We 
are accustomed to regard these as impurities, and they 
are such, strictly considered ; but these very impurities 
are of vital consequence to the living ee These 
matters exercise an important influence upon the body 
in health and disease, and if they were entirely absent, 
physical weakness and probably death would ensue. It 
has been proved by careful experiments upon men and 
animals, that pure distilled water, so vapid and dis- 
agreeable to the taste, cannot be allowed to take the 
place of impure spring water, without producing emaci- 
ation and actual disease. There is a wonderful provis- 
ion in nature by which the solvent powers of water are 
prevented from being injurious to the race. It will be 
understood that water is capable of dissolving many 
compounds of the elementary bodies which are poison- 
ous or prejudicial in their influence, as well! as those 
which are harmless or beneficial. Among the metals, 
almost the only one the oxide of whichis harmless to 
the living body, is the metaliron. This is held in almost 
all natural waters. If the oxides of copper or lead were 
as constantly present in our springs, lakes and rivers, as 
iron, our earth would be uninhabitable. The daily 
absorption into the system of minute quantities of metal- 
lic poisons, is known to be followed by consequences of 
a fearful kind. Why are not these poisonous salts pres- 
ent in our natural waters? It is not owing to their 
insolubility, but to the fact that they are very sparingly 
diffused through the earth ; they are not present in 
most soils. Iron is everywhere ; copper, lead, arsenic, 
nickel, etc., are confined to specific localities, away from 
the great centres of population. Limeisa very abundant 
product of nature, and the water in some sections is 
changed with it, in the form generally of a carbonate. 
If another carbonate, — the carbonate of baryta, — were 
as common, animated life would fall before its deadly 
influence. Thus we see the hand of kind Providence 
manifested in all the provisions of nature. The con- 
densation of poisonous substances held in water leads 
me to briefly remark upon the importance of not doing 
violence to ourselves, by allowing the deleterious metals 
which nature has so wisely placed in remote localities, 
to come in contact with water designed for culinary em- 
ployment. This we are very liable to do, in the use of 
leaden service-pipes. I do not intend to create needless 
alarm, but I must be permitted to say that more of the 
obscure and painful diseases which come into the no- 
tice of physicians are due to lead-impregnated water, 
than is generally supposed. Many of these instances 
are found in the families of farmers, for unfortunately 
the innovations of fashion and modern improvements 
have led to the banishment of the old well-sweep and 
curb, and the copper pump and leaden service-pipe have 
taken their place. It should be understood by farmers and 


stock-raisers that it is not the members of the house- 
hold alone that suffer from lead-impregnated water ; 
the animals—the cows, the oxen, and the horses— 
are just as susceptible to its deadly influence as human 
beings. I have frequently found in my observations in 
the country, that the stock upon farms were furnished 
with water conveyed through lead pipes from lakes and 
mountain springs, while the family, with commendable 
caution, drew their supplies from other and safer sources. 
Many a fine animal has been lost to its owner through 
the agency of lead poison, and I trust the hint given 
will not pass unheeded, Iron pipes for the conveyance 
of water are cheap and safe under all possible condi- 
tions, and if those of the capacity of one or two inches 
are used, they will not soon become obstructed with 
rust. Never employ what is known as “ galvanized” 
iron pipe, as it is exceedingly dangerous during the first 
two or three months of service. Thesuperficial covering 
of zinc upon its surface is rapidly decomposed, and the 
carbonate and oxide are held in solution or suspension 
in the water. The salts are hurtful, and must not be 
allowed to mingle with the food and drink. I allude to 
this variety of pipe at this time, because I have recently 
been consulted in several cases of poisoning resulting 
from its use. 

The vast importance of the solvent power of water will 
be appreciated when it is understood that it is due to 
this that all plant structures are able to grow. The 
aqueous fluid which slowly but constantly during the 
life of the plant creeps up from the roots, passing 
through every microscopic cell and fibre, carries along 
in its current the little atoms of inorganic substances 
which are so essential to its development. The stream 
floats not only a great variety of common and well- 
known elements and compounds, but also, in the case of 
many plants, some of the most rare and curious of 
which science has any knowledge. Potash, lime, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and silica, are almost universally 
found in the sap and substance of plants, and these are 
the elements which the farmer is desirous of placing in 
the soil so that the water may dissolve and convey 


them in ample abundance to vegetable structures. __ 


These are the great essentials so far as the supply is con- 
nected with the agency of water, and they are in a meas- 
ure accessible; but there are other bodies of the highest 
importance which it is impossible to furnish. We can 
supply in a large measure the nitrogenous and other 
elements which are common to the cereal grains, but we 
cannot in the case of many of the esculent vegetables. 
It is certainly remarkable that the common garden beet 
demands from the water of its circulation one of the rarest 
of all the minerals, rubidium. ‘This metal has only re- 
cently been made known to us, through the agency of 
that marvellous optical instrument, the spectroscope. 
When and how the water finds and takes up this strange 
metal, is a problem we are wholly unable to solve. By 
spectroscopic analysis we are able to detect the thirty- 
thousandth part of a grain of the chloride of the metal; 
yet itis so sparsely disseminated that even this delicate 
test fails to give any signs of its presence in soils upon 
which the beet-root flourishes. The growth of the root 
demands it, and water bysome subtle instinct hunts 
it from the soil, and supplies it in the needed quantity. 
Tobacco is one of the most extraordinary plants which 
spring from the soil. In its ash are found a class of 
rare and complex bodies which it has abstracted there- 
from, and which are not found in any other regular 
structure, Also, itis a great plunderer of the soil, in 
respect to those substances which are supplied to the 
soil through the ordinary fertilizing agents, The amount 
of mineral constituents which it carries off, can be judged 
of by carefully examining the ash upon the end of a 
smoker’s cigar, Every one hundred pounds of the dried 
leaves which the soil produces, rob it of at least twenty 
pounds of its most valuable mineral atoms. This vast 
amount of mineral the plant pumps up, while held in so- 
lution in water. To this plant, potash is what pie or cake 
is to the school=boy: it evidently loves it, and consumes 
it in prodigious quantities. Five per cent of the dried 
leaves are composed of this alkali. A bushel of ashes, 
such as the smoker so carelessly and wastefully brushes 
from the end of his cigar, would, if leached, and the lye 
formed into soap, make enough to answer the purpose 
of a small family fora year. The new and rare element, 
lithium, is found in the tobacco plant, and, although the 
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spectroscope will detect in any substance a quantity so in- 
finitesimally small as the six-millionth part of a grain, 
yet it is hardly revealed in soils in which the plant 
flourishes. These facts open up subjects of thought so 
juteresting and instructive, that it is hazardous to en- 
ter upon their consideration in the few moments allowed 
to a public address. I have only drawn a brief outline 
of some of the important relations of water to agricul- 
ture. It is a subjectof almost limitless extent, and may 
be studied with profit by every cultivator of the soil. 
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Vol V.— Commencing July |, 1870. 


Volume V. of the JOURNAL, commencing July 1, 1870, 
will be increased in size, each number containing not less than 
twelve pages of reading matter, It will be printed from stereo- 
type plates, on the finest book-paper; and we shall continue to 
make it the best and cheapest scientific journal in the world. 

The terms for the JOURNAL will be one dollar per year ; 
single numbers, ten cents. 

The JOURNAL will be, as it has been, independent, unbiased, 
careful, and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organiza- 
tion is rich or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in 
any way control its influence. It will continue to expose 
frauds, schemes, and speculations, which profess to originate in 
or grow out of progress in scjence and art. The great and 
growing evil of adulterations in articles of food, medicine, fer- 
tilizers, and substances used in the arts, will receive special 
attention, and the nature of the sophistications and adultera- 
tions will be fully exposed. We shall present numerous useful 
practical formule, recipes, and scientific suggestions, which 
alone will be worth many times the price of the publication, 


TO PHYSICIANS, 
It will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new dis- 
coveries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or 
processes connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS, 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording infor- 
mation and instruction upon all matters relating to the manu- 
facture and dispensing of medicines, and the other substances 
and agents produced or vended by them, 


TO FARMERS, 


It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 
chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and preparation of 
fertilizing agents. 


TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 


All intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruc- 
tion of the highest importance and value. 

The JouRNAL has, at the present time, a large army of 
friends, and these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. 
Our patrons know how instructive and useful it has been in the 
past: we assure them it will be even betéer in the future. Cannot 
each one send us a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. V.? 
All those who sub- 


scribe, and send us one dollar in advance, will receive the re- 


We make this offer to new subscribers : 
maining numbers of Vol. IV. They will receive the whole of 
Vol. V., and all the numbers of Vol. IV. which are issued after 
the date of their subscription, Subscribe early, and thus obtain 


a part of Vol, IV. as a gratuity. 


JAS, R. NICHOLS & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


THE JOURNAL GIVEN AWAY. 
ON receipt of the publisher’s price of any one of the follow- 
ing periodicals, we will send both the JouRNAL and that peri- 
odical for one year. This offer applies to those persons only 


who are not already subscribers to either. 
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ERRORS IN CHEMICAL NAMES. 

“SuLPHATE of copperas ”’ was given in a newspaper, 
the other day, as one of the components of a recipe. 
Did it meag sulphate of copper, commonly known as 
“blue vitriol,” or did it mean copperas, often called 
“sreen vitriol,’ which is a sulphate of iron? Copperas 
contains no copper, though its name is suggestive of 
that metal. 
chemist would suppose that sulphate of copper was 
intended, and not copperas; but if one should go to a 
druggist’s and ask for “‘ sulphate of copperas,” a care- 
less clerk would be quite as likely to give him the one as 
the other. 


In the recipe to which we have referred, a 


It is no uncommon thing to see these slips of the type 
in recipes published in the newspapers. We have seen 
‘organized ether”’ for ‘‘ ozonized ether,” in a city jour- 
nal. ‘‘Carbolic acid” has been printed as ® carbonic 
acid” in repeated instances. Now a misprint in itself 
is no unpardonable sin, but misprints of this particular 
kind are not so readily to be excused. They are espe- 
cially liable to escape detection, and they may do a 
deal of mischief. Wecan imagine cases in which the 
consequences might be very serious, and even fatal. 
Ought journalists, then, to attempt to print such 
matter, unless some one connected with the periodical 
is sufficiently versed in science to know whether it 
is printed correctly? Caution is certainly demanded in 
the use of chemical names, when we know that, if 
changed in a single letter, they may represent sub- 
A_ sulphate 


and a sulphite, or a sulphite and a sulphide, are almost 


stances of radically different properties. 


identical as mere words, but the compounds known by 
those names are wholly dissimilar in their nature, and 
it might be dangerous sometimes to mistake one for an- 
other. There are hundreds of such nearly coincident 
terms in the chemical nomenclature, readily distin— 
guishable by one who is familiar with the principles of 
that nomenclature, but easily confounded by one who 


does not understand the system. 


Sometimes these blunders are simply amusing. A 
harmless joke perpetrated by a scientific writer may be 
taken in sober earnest by one of these editors who 
dabble in things above their comprehension, and may 


| thus become, for those who “‘see it,”’ a better joke than 
| it was in the first place. 


In a letter sent to the London 


Times, not long ago, Mr. Crookes referred to the highly 
explosive nature of a dye which had been denounced as 
poisonous. He said: “It is almost as explosive aa 
nitro-glycerine, and has already destroyed one factory, 
with loss of several lives. Should the dye retain this 
character in the fabric, the wearers of these socks would 
be able to vary in a highly sensational manner the ex 
citement they are now indulging in.” The editor of 
another London paper, delightfully innocent of all 
appreciation of the joke, reproduced the statement in 
the following shape: ‘‘Mr. Crookes has recently a> 
serted that woollen stockings dyed with picrate of 
potash are liable to explode on the feet of those who sit 
too near the fire.” This was sufficiently startling, and 
probably no ambitious cockney who had bought a pair of 
the brilliant but dangerous stockings, ventured to put 
them on after reading it. The double risk of being 
poisoned or blown up would be too much for J ohn Bull, 
though a Yankee might be reckless enough to run it. 


GEORGE PEABODY. 

Srvce the last issue of the JourNAL, the world’s great 
benefactor, the friend of education, science, art, and 
everything that tends to elevate and ennoble the race, 
has been gathered to his final resting-place. George 
Peabody sleeps by the side of his father and mothey, in 
the cemetery of his native town, Danvers. No private 
citizen ever received, at his decease, higher honors, and 
no one evermore richly deserved them. But our readers 
are acquainted with all the details of what has occurred, 
and therefore we need not dwell upon the subject. In 
this connection, however, we are reminded of a remark 
made by Mr. Peabody, the last evening we spent with 
him. It seemed to express a presentiment that the 
time of his departure was not far off. He was speaking 
of his residence in Baltimore, and giving some most in 
teresting reminiscences of those with whom he was con- 
“But,” said he, ‘ they have nearly, 
T have, 


nected in business. 
all passed away, and the time is short for us all. 
in my trunk adocument which I carry with me whevr-, 
ever I go. Itcontains the names of one hundred and 
twenty of the prominent shippers and merchants of Bak 
timore, who were in business when I was there, and as 
fast as Ihave learned of their failure in business, or death, 

I have noted it against their names. The last record 
left but six names unmarked. Most of them are dead, 
and a large proportion failed in business before death.” 


The examination of this document seemed to fill him 
with the profoundest impressions of the mutability of all 
earthly things, and the uncertainty of life. The paper 
had originally been placed in his hands by the merchants, 
as chairman of a committee, chosen to present a petition 
to the board of underwriters. 


Among the many institutions aided or founded by 
Mr. Peabody, we think no one will longer perpetuate his 
memory, or render more efficient aid to science, than the 
Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem. We shall give 
some particulars regarding this institution at a future 


time. 


Mr. Carl Meinerth, of N 
a few dozen very beautiful mezzotint card photographs 
of Mr. Peabody. 
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Cuiorau. — The editor of the JouRNAL, having been 
recently prostrated by great nervous exhaustion, result- 
ing from protracted mental labor, made trial of the new 
agent chloral hydrate as an hypnotic. It proved, in his 
case, a remedy of remarkable efficacy. After suffering 
from nervous wakefulness for a period of nearly seventy 
hours, thirty grains of chloral brought in thirty min- 
utes a sweet refreshing sleep, lasting eight hours. In 
three subsequent trials it has acted as a powerful, 
harmless hypnotic, He is still too weak to make any 
extended observations regarding the but 
desires, in this number, simply to call the notice of 


remedy, 


physicians to an agent which is certainly worthy their 


prompt attention. 


AncrenT STATES AND Empires. — A notice of Dr. 
Lord’s new book, Ancient States and Empires, will be 
found under its appropriate head. We have spent so 
many pleasant hours in its perusal, and have derived 
from it so much instruction, that we feel a strong 
desire that our readers should have access to the work. 
To bring it within the reach of those who have not the 
means to make a direct purchase, we propose to send 
the book free to any one who will send us ten dollars, 
with the names of ten new subscribers. We will enter 
ithe names of the subscribers for the whole of Vol. V., 
and send them all the remaining numbers of Vol. IV. 


{This liberal offer ought to place the history in at least a 
thousand families, where it would not otherwise find its 


way. The price of the work is $3.00. 


! One or THE Druc Srores.—A prominent drug 
store, situated on the corner of twoimportant streets in 
\his city, is advertised in the newspapers as for sale. 
The owner says: “A knowledge of the drug business is 
en, as the trade is principally fancy goods, 


nt medicines, cigars, and soda water.” 


n what strange association medicines for the sick are 
“laced in this and other cities! ‘‘ Patent medicines, 
fancy goods, cigars, and soda water”’ are principally sold 
n this ‘‘ drug store,’ and no knowledge of medicines is 
And yet this is a drug store, 
The 


roprietor deals in cigars and soda water, needs no 


weded by the proprietor! 
md the sick are expected to go to it for remedies. 


nowledge of medicine or pharmacy, and yet has medi- 
ines to dispense. What a commentary this is on the 
wesent state of the drug trade! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

‘A Remepy FoR THE HErapacHe. — ‘‘ We ean confi- 
ently recommend” to those suffering from headache 
he following excellent recipe, which is given by Pliny: 
‘The small bone from the head of a snail that has 
en found between two cart ruts, and after being 
vassed through a gold ring with a piece of ivory, is 
ttached to the patient in a piece of dog’s skin.” The 
minent old Roman adds that it is ‘‘a remedy well 
nown to most persons, and always used with success”’; 
at if, owing to constitutional peculiarities of the 
tient, it showld fail in any case, we advise following 
up with another valuable prescription from the same 
Stinguished philosopher, namely, ‘‘the brains of a 
ulture mixed with oil and cedar resin, and applied to 
1e head and nostrils.” 

Some Goop Tunes 1x ANCIENT RomE. — But the 
omans were not the worst of fools after all. Somebody 
is lately shown that the water supply of the ancient 
etropolis was more liberal than any great city of our 
xy has provided for its inhabitants. The public baths 


a 


were not inferior to those of Boston; in fact, they were 
on a considerably larger scale, and were patronized by 
all classes of the people. There were also some good 
sanitary regulations, and, what is more, they were 
enforced in the sturdy Roman way. Overseers, ap- 
pointed by the government, examined the meat in 
Dube markets, and butchers were often fined for sell- 
ing that which had not been officially approved. The 
record of some of the prosecutions under this law has 
been preserved to our day. There were no enactments 
against the sale of bad kerosene, for the excellent reason 
that the poor benighted heathen of that day had no 
kerosene, good or bad; but we may be sure that if they 
had had it, and if, as in the city of New York, more 
than one-tenth of all the fires (98 out of 913 in a year) 
had been caused by it, there would have been stringent 
laws to regulate its storage and sale, and those laws 
would not have been a dead letter. 


“THE WORLD or WonveErs.”’— An English book 
with this title is a fair sample of a certain class of popu- 
lar books on science, being a jumble of facts and false- 
hoods gathered at random by an ignorant editor. 
Among the “wonders of digestion,” a mournful story is 
told of a juggler who passed a sword “‘ too far down the 
windpipe”’ into his stomach, where it was nearly all 
dissolved, but ‘‘a foolish medical man ordered the con- 
jurer horse exercise,’ which led to ‘‘a severe internal 
We hope the doctor 


for malpractice, and that no physician will ever again 


wound and death.” as indicted 
be in haste to prescribe horseback riding for a patient 
who has swallowed a sword. The same book, among 
“wonders of vegetation,” gives pictures of a turnip with 
a human face (grown in 1682), a radish in the form of a 
human hand (A, D. 1672), and other plants equally re- 
markable, ; 

Our readers must not confound this ‘ wonderful” 
book with the ‘‘Library of Wonders” published by 
Scribner & Co., of New York. All the books of that 
series are thoroughly trustworthy. 

Sat M ILE. — Speaking of wonders reminds us of 
Glauber and his ‘‘ wonderful salt,” or sal mirabile, as 
he named it, because it had, according to his view, won- 
derful power in the vegetable world, in medicine, and, 
indeed, for ‘‘all men of whatsoever state or condition.” 
He little thought that hundreds of thousands of tons of 
it would come to be made yearly, not for direct use, 
but simply as a stage in the manufacture of soda-ash, 
which is mainly used in the preparation of that sal mi- 
rabile known as soap; for soap, chemically speaking, is a 
salt. 

PoruLar Screxcr.—As a recent writer has well 
said, ‘‘ Do not let us suppose that popular knowledge is 
merely a little of the least valuable. The people seize 
on the highest, and, for general purposes, best; and let 
scientific men blame themselves in most cases if their 
work is not known to the public. The amount of sci- 
entific work done in Europe is beyond the ken of any 
man. Even profound scientific men are obliged to pick 
out the best in a popular way; the word popular having 
a meaning differing according to the man. Scientific 
journals exist professedly to abstract the best, and re- 
views and newspapers abstract again, and make clear; 
that which bears explanation without long study be- 
comes popular. No magnitude repels the public; vast- 
ness is always attractive, but complicated studies re- 
quire time, and these never can become popular, 
whether small or great in value. The people seize the 
best they can use, and this is popular science.” 

New Source or Qvicksinver.—A stratum of 


quicksilver ore has been recently discovered in the isl- 
and of Borneo. The ore promises to be one of the rich- 
est in the world, yielding frem 70 to 80 per cent of pure 
metal. In fact it is very nearly pure mercuric sul- 
phide. The average yield of mercury ores is from 2 
to 20 per cent of metal. Borneo is rich in minerals of 
all kinds, and the ores are generally of superior quality. 

Fast TRAVELLING. — There is a canal from Mons in 
Belgium to Paris, a distance of 350 kilometres, or about 
220 miles. ‘The barges laden with coal that navigate 
this canal make only three voyages during a whole 
year, The statement is made on the authority of Les 
Mondes, and may, therefore, be depended upon. 

Coat-Tar Cotors. —100 Ibs. of coal-tar yield 3 Ibs. 
of crude, and 1} Ibs. of pure benzol. From this are 
obtained 3 lbs of nitrobenzol, 2.25 lbs. of rosaniline, 
3.37 Ibs. of aniline red, and 1.12 Ibs. of fuchsine; 1 1b. of 
pure fuchsine requires 3000 Ibs. of pit-coal. The coal-tar 
produced by all the gas-works in Europe is sufficient to 
yield annually 53,000 cwt. of fuchsine! 

Marvets or TELeGRAPHY. — Somewhere in the 
Spectator Addison quotes, from a monkish Latin writer 
of the middle ages, an account of a wonderful magnet, 
by means of which two lovers, far away from each other, 
might, under certain conditions and at certain hours of 
the day, hold sweet converse, in spite of the leagues that 
separated them. This dream of the medieval monk has 
become a reality under the magic wand of modern sci- 
ence; or rather, the fiction has been more than made 
true. At all hours of day and night, across broad 
continents, beneath thousands of miles of tempestuous 
ocean, messages are sent on the wings of lightning. All 
things that are done by men are made known through- 
out the circuit of the globe in less than the ‘‘ forty min- 
utes” in which Puck promised to put a girdle round it. 
The miracle has become so familiar to us, that it ceases 
to excite our wonder or admiration; but what would old 
Ben Franklin say, if he could come back to earth and 
pay a visit to one of our telegraph offices? 

Tur AMERICAN DisEAsE. — A Yankee, writing home 
from Berlin, says that dyspepsia, neuralgia, and nervous 
exhaustion are much less frequent in Germany than 
here at home; and thata friend of his who consulted a 
German physician was told that he had “ the American 
disease, — dyspepsia.” 

Westwarp Marca or Mrpican LirERATURE. — A 
medical journal has been started in Oregon, under the 
title of the Oregon Medical and Surgical Reporter. It is 
edited by Prof. E. R. Fiske, of the Faculty of Willa- 
mette University, in the city of Salem, and published at 
$4.00 per annum. Success to our new contemporary on 
the sunset edge,of the Continent! 

ConcEeRNING Drors.— Herr Quincke, of Berlin, has 
found that the size of drops bears a fixed relation to the 
chemical composition of the liquid. He has proved ex- 
perimentally that all liquids, at a temperature near their 
liquefying point, have specific cohesions, which are pro- 
portionate to the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Taking the spe- 
cific cohesion of the metallic bromides and iodides as 1, 
that of mercury, the nitrates, the metallic chlorides, the 
sugars, and the fats, will be 2; that of water, the car- 
bonates, the sulphates, and probably also the phosphates, 
will be 4. In the case of the metals (referred to the 
same standard), the specific cohesion of lead, bismuth, 
and antimony is 2; that of platinum, gold, silver, cad- 
mium, tin, and copper, is 4; thatof zine, iron, and palla- 
dium, 6; that of sodium, 12. 

Don’t Use Crackep Disurs.— Such dishes absorb 
oils and fats from the various kinds of food put into 
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them. These fats soon become decomposed in the pores 
of the dish, and no amount of cleansing can remove the 
nauseating and poisonous deposit. The peculiarly un- 
pleasant taste sometimes noticed in pie-crust is caused 
by baking it upon old cracked dishes, from which it ab- 
sorbs the rancid fat left by former bakings. 

Anriporg To CARBoLIc Aci.— Until people learn 
to distinguish the different preparations, of greatly vary- 
ing strength, which pass under the common name of 
carbolic acid, it will be well for them to make a note of 
the following suggestion published in England by one 
of the leading houses engaged in the manufacture of 
this important article: — 

“ Messrs. Calvert wish to make known the fact that 
sweet oil or castor oil in large quantity is the best anti- 
dote to earbolic acid, when it has been swallowed in 
poisonous doses.” 

Speaking of poisons, somebody has recommended that 
the labels of druggists’ bottles in which poisons are put 
up, should bear a brief statement of the best antidotes 
for those poisons. It is a good idea, and if carried 
out would often be the means of saving life. 

Horsr-cars WitHout Horsges.—A company has 


been organized in New Orleans, for the application of 


condensed air as a motive power for street railways. 
Yor economy in weight, the cylinders into which the 
A trial 
cylinder of this kind has borne a pressure of three hun- 


air is compressed are to be made of paper. 


dred pounds to the square inch without yielding. A 
car fitted up for experimental purposes, with leaky 
iron cylinders (weighing 1600 pounds) made three miles 
and a half in seven and a quarter minutes, carrying 
twenty-eight passengers. The cylinders are to be on 
the top of the car, and are to be charged at the depot by 
means of a stationary steam-engine. 

A New Usk or PuHorocrapHy.— A London com- 
pany is building a railway somewhere in South Amer- 
ica, and photographs of the completed portions of the 
road have to be sent to London as vouchers for the work 
done by the contractors, before they can receive the 
successive instalments of their pay. 

A Bia Fire. —The heat given out from each square 
yard of the sun’s surface is as great as would be pro- 
Tak- 
ing the sun’s surface as 2,284,000,000 square miles, each 
of which contains 3,097,600 square yards, our young 


duced by burning six tons of coal on it each hour. 


friends can figure up how many tons of coal it would 
All the coal 
fields of our little planet would be exhausted in very 
brief space, if they had to feed a furnace like that. 


take to supply this big heating apparatus. 
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JS It is very gratifying to know that the proposition 
to increase the size and price of the JOURNAL, meets 
with nearly the unanimous approval of our old friends 
and patrons. So strongly attached are they to the 
publication, and so much practical instruction have 
they derived from it, that even if the cost was many 
times as great, they would not allow its visits to be dis- 
continued. Iu publishing a journal of this character 
for four years at a cost barely sufficient to pay for 
paper and printing, we have done what we think was 
never accomplished before. Although no pecuniary re- 
turn has come to us, we have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that an army of friends has been raised up, all over 
the country and the world, who will remain with us to 


the end. This journal has but just entered upon its 


career of usefulness, and we can assure old friends and 


new, that we have an abundance of good things in store 
tor them. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Scribner & Co., of New York, have just published 
Ancient States and Empires, by John Lord, LL. D. 
Our readers will remember our commendation of Dr. 
Lord’s Old Roman World, which appeared two years 
This new book is even more attractive and inter- 

It begins with the history of mankind in the 
Garden of Eden, and carries the reader along the great 


since. 


esting. 


succession of eyents to the fall of the Roman empire. 
The work should find a place in every family, for its 
perusal will delight and instruct children as well as 
adults. Dr. Moffat, the accomplished Professor of His- 
tory in Princeton College, pays it the following appro- 
priate tributein the Princeton Review :— 

“This book is not a mere compendium of history or 
sketches, or dry and deafl annals. It has, like all the 
author’s productions, the flesh and blood hues, the 
motion, the breath, and pulsations of life. It is full of 
graphic portraitures of the life, manners, customs, and 
institutions of the Ancients, and of the growth of Ori- 
ental, Greek, and Roman culture and civilization. 
There are few who have not known and felt the inspi- 
ration of the author’s enthusiasm, poetic eloquence, 
and vivid delineations in his great historic lectures. 
They will find all these animating the printed page. 
They will also find the condensation and clearness 
required in a text-book for the young, enlivened with 
all the brilliancy of which the matter and space admit. 
We think that it is highly adapted to the use of stu- 
dents in ae and colleges, and of all who. before 
going into thorough historical research, wish a pleasant 
introduction to the elements of ancient history.” 


Prof. Pumpelly’s Across America and Asia has 
reached a third edition before it is three months old. 
This rapid sale of a book which, as one of the best 
critics has said, ‘‘repels at first sight,” is simply a trib- 
Old and New (the new 
magazine of that name which, by the way, is old and 


ute to its substantial merit. 


new in leaping at once into mature life, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jove), says of it: “‘ Whoever reads 
five pages will not leave the book willingly. His excel- 
lent opportunities were well improved by the author; 
and he has made a fascinating narrative, which carries 
with it sound and sagacious observation of the great 
social problem the East now presents to the West. 
His sincerity impresses us at once, and he has given 
that bird’s-eye view which is the most reliable in this 
hurried and partial intercourse between modern na- 
tions. Who is ever deceived when he follows his first 
impression of a human face or character? It is only 
when this subtle image is blurred and confused by sub- 
sequent and imperfect knowledge, that the deep instinct 
which attracts or repels the patures of men or peoples, is 
turned away from its true course.” 

While this book will attract the general reader, it 
will havea special interest for the scientific student. 
The author is one of the few travellers who know 
what to see, and how to see, and he knows, also, how to 
tell the story of his travels in a clear, direct, graphic 
way; so that he gives us as complete an account of the 
physical geography (using the term in its widest sense) 
of the regions he visited as could well be put into the 
space, 

Fields, Osgood, & Co. have reprinted A Physician’s 
Problems, by Dr. Chas. Elam, —a thoughtful and able 
book on a most fascinating subject. The topics are those 
which relate to the “ brotherhood of spirit and body,” 
and, as a brother critic has said, the author “‘has treated 
them with the learning of a scholar, and the practical 
It is a volume 
which we read with decided zest, for its discussions 
have a sort of personal interest; and besides, the reader 


sense of a trained medical man. 
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is constantly refreshed by anecdotes, instances, refe 
ences to literary men and the habits of great men, b 
whatever, in short, will throw light upon the proble 
considered.” 

The editor of Old and New gives a list of ie 
books which haye recently been most in demand “ 
the largest retail store in Boston,’”’ and among them are- 
the three noticed aboye — Dr. Lord’s, Prof. Pumpelly’ , 
and Dr. Elam’s. The fact is creditable to the readers 
as well as to the writers. . » 

We referred in our last to the fact that the popular 
magazines are making science one of their prominent 
This is the case with Old and New, which hag 
secured Profs. Cooke and Lovering, of Harvard College, 


features. 


among its contributors in this department. 
Putnam’s Magazine, which is hereafter to be under 
the editership of Parke Godwin, puts down as one of 
s ‘distinctive features,’ and first in the list, “ nopus 
lar papers on science and natural history, and practical 
information for everyday life.” 
Lippincott’s Magazine, which has won a high literary. 
reputation in its first two years, promises a continuance 


of its excellent “articles on popular science,” among 
the other temptations of its prospectus. 

Lippincott & Co. have just added Good Words, one of | 
the most successful of the English popular monthlies, 
to their list. 
and we have no doubt that it will become a 


favorite on this side of the Atlantic. 


Their edition is a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal, 
Charles Kingsley 
and Prof. Ansted are among its scientific contributors. 

Carlyle has said that ‘‘ history is distilled newspapers,” 
and the Half-Yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, edited 
by Dr. Stone, might be called “distilled medical jour- 
nals.” boiled 
down, and their essence given in these semi-annual vol-| 


Sixty or more foreign periodicals are 


umes of three hundred pageseach. The one for the Jast’ 
half of 1869 has just been issued by Henry C. Lea, of 
Philadelphia, and shows the same judgment and skill gn 
the selection and condensation of matter as its prede- 
cessors. 
The College Courant (New Haven, Conn.), is not a 
mere organ of Yale College, but represents the collegiate 
interests of the whole country. It numbers among its con- 
tributors more than a hundred presidents and professors 
of our leading colleges. We can indorse the opinigg 
expressed by Dr. Dunster, in the New York Medica 
Journal, that ‘‘it is one of the most interesting and val 
uable of our non-professional exchanges,” and « india 
pensable to all college graduates of this country.” 
Every Saturday, in its new form, takes the leading 
place among our illustrated papers, while it gives, asi 
always has done, the very cream of foreign periodica 


literature of the lighter sort. 


RAedicine 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 

Tue distinguished Dr. W. A. Hammond publishes’ i) 
the New York Medical Journal the following interestim, 
Although it i 
long, we feel assured our readers will thank us for pla 


and important article upon chloral. 


cing it before them:— 


All the experiments which have been performed wit 
the hydrate of chloral, whether upon man or the lowe 
animals, go to show,that it is a powerful hypnotic; bu 
there is a difference as to whether the first effect is no 
the very reverse of sedative. Demarquay has show 1b 
post-mortem examinations, that it produces cong zesti 
the brain and its membranes; but his researches a 
this respect at least, not ver™ precise, for they d 
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souch upon the point of different effects being produced 
oy different doses; nor was any accurate examination of 
she state of the cerebral circulation made during life. 
My first object, therefore, was to determine the influence 
of the hydrate of chloral over the cerebral circulation. 


Experiment. —I examined very carefully, with the 
sphthalmoscope, the retinze of a rabbit, and ascertained 
‘hat they were ina normal condition. I then injected 
seven grains of the hydrate of chloral, dissolv@d in 
water, into the cellular tissue, and two minutes after- 
ward made another ophthalmoscopic examination. The 
vessels were decidedly increased in size, and several that 
were previously invisible made their appearance. The 
pulse and respirations were both increased in frequency. 
‘At the end of five minutes another retinal examination 
showed increased congestion, not only of the retin, but 
of the optic disks. The pupils were largely dilated. After 
seven minutes had elapsed, the animal exhibited signs 
of drowsiness. The pupils began to contract; and ex- 
unination with the ophthalmoscope showed that the 
-etinal congestion was greatly lessened. At the end of 
‘en minutes sleep was profound. The pupils were 
»trongly contracted ; the temperature had fallen four de- 
lrrees; the action of the heart was less frequent; the res- 
jirations were diminished, and the retine were of a 
yale pink color, with but two or three very minute veins 
isible. At the end of two hours the sleep was very 
‘eep; the respirations were feeble and slow; the ears 
jvere cold, and the retinze were pale and exsanguined. 
After nine hours and twenty minutes the animal was 
ound awake, and in a perfectly normal condition as re- 
ards temperature, circulation, respiration, and the con- 
ition of the retin, \ 
| This experiment was repeated three times, and always 
i7ith similar results. 


. Now, as is well known, the ophthalmoscopical exami- 
ation of the retin affords very exact indications as to 
he condition of the cerebral circulation; but by means of 
n instrument devised, though in somewhat different 
orms, by Dr. Weir Mitchell and myself, independently 
Fg each other, we are enabled to determine the point 
if irectly. This instrument, which I venture to call the 
‘2phalo-hemometer, consists of a brass tube which is 
srewed into an opening made in the skull with a tre- 
‘hine. The lower end of the tube, which rests upon the 
pura mater, is closed with a piece of very thin india- 
\ubber cloth; the upper end of the tube is closed with a 
\rass cap, into which a glass tube is inserted. To this 
ibe a scale is attached, and the brass tube is filled with 
dlored water, so that when it is screwed into the skull, 
jnd the end touches the dura mater, the level of the 
(quid stands at zero. When the apparatus is in place 
ud properly adjusted, it is very evident that any in- 
cease in the amount of blood circulating through the 
‘rain will cause the dura mater to press with increased 
|rce against the rubber membrane, and will thus cause 
je liquid to rise in the glass tube. Any diminution of 
te circulating fluid will cause the level of the liquid to 
I. We have thus a very accurate means of measur- 
gs the cerebral hzemostatic pressure. 
| Experiment. —I operated on a rabbit with a small tre- 


nine, and inserted a cephalo-hemometer. As soon as 
is instrument was in situ, I injected seven grains of 


e hydrate of chloral into the cellular tissue. In one 
inute and ten seconds the fluid began to rise in the tube, 
jidin three minutes it stood at a point an inch higher 
fan the normal level. After five minutes it was aa 
ch and seven-eighths higher. This was the maximum 
int. It now began to fall steadily, and in two min- 
yes and fifteen seconds reached the zero, the point from 
uch it had started. Coincident with its further de- 
‘ession, drowsiness came on, until, when the level was 
out an inch below the zero, the condition of sleep was 
ell established. The fluid continued to fall till the 
vel was two inches and a half below the zero, which 
: int Was reached in thirty-two minutes after the injec- 
- In was made, It remained stationary about an hour 
nger, and then fell about a quarter of an inch lower. 
/ Was not further depressed. After the lapse of seven 
durs and furty minutes it began to rise, and with this 
‘ange the respiration, which had been feeble, became 
‘onger and more rapid, and the animal exhibited signs 
returning animation, At the end of nine hours and 
venty minutes the animal awoke, and the level of the 
\uid, which at the time was about half an inch below 
@ zero, rose rapidly to the original point. It contin- 
d to rise for a few minutes, but gradually fell again to 
® zero. This experiment was repeated upon three 
ier rabbits, and similar results elicited. 


Up to this time, it will be observed, that what may be 
lled large doses for rabbits had been employed. Desir- 
$ of ascertaining the effects of a small dose, I performed 
2 following experiment: — 

Experiment. — Having adjusted the cephalo-hemom- 
ar to the skull of a large rabbit, I Setsan under the 


in a solution containing one grain of the hydrate of 
The water in the tube began to rise in a min- 


1 


ute and forty seconds, and at the end of five minutes 
was three-eighths of an inch above the zero. The an- 
imal continued lively, and the pupils were dilated. The 
respiration and pulse were both accelerated. In half an 
hour the level of the liquid was at its highest — about 
three-quarters of an inch above the starting point. It 
now began to fall slowly, and in fourteen minutes was 
at the zero. During the whole time of the experiment 
the animal showed no signs of sleep, but was, on the con- 
trary, unusually active. Ophthalmoscopic examination 
revealed the existence of a state of congestion of the re- 
ting, which lasted till the liquid in the cephalo-hemom- 
eter, had fallen to its original point. The experiment 
vee repeated, with similar results, on two other rab- 
its. 

Demarquay found, as one of the results of his inyesti- 
gations, that the hydrate of chloral in large doses pro- 
duced continued congestion of the cerebral blood-vessels 
of the rabbits to which he administered it. His observa- 
tions were made post mortem, and cannot, therefore, be 
considered as altogether reliable. The congestion was, 
in all probability, caused after death. 

To be still further assured upon the point, I performed 
the following experiment: ° 


Experiment. —I removed from a large rabbit nearly 
one-half of the cranium, and, opening the dura mater, 
laid bare the cerebrum and its membranes. I had thus 
almost the whole superior and external surface of one 
hemisphere exposed to view. I now injected one grain 
of chloralinto the cellular tissue. In about two minutes 
the surface became redder and the vessels larger. I 
now injected five grains. The surface of the brain now 
became of a dark-blue color, and protruded through the 
opening inthe skull. In something less than five min- 
utes, however, a change ensued. The color gradually 
changed to red, the brain sunk again below the surface 
of the opening, and a state of anemia ensued. With 
these changes the animal fell asleep. At the end of 
half an hour the surface of the brain was colorless, and 
no blood-vessel could be perceived. After seven hours 
and thirty-three minutes from the first injection, the 
pre again assumed a pale-red color, and the animal 
awoke. 


I regard these experiments as showing conclusively 
that the first effect of the hydrate of chloral is to cause 
congestion of the cerebral blood-vessels, and that subse- 
quently it induced directly the opposite condition. 
With a small dose, this latter effect is not reached, con- 
gestion only being produced. 


[To be continued.] 
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A REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry: 


For the benefit of those afflicted with asthma, I en- 
close a recipe which can be commended as being at 
least simple, safe, and useful. A prominent professor- 
in one of New England colleges, who has been an 
asthmatic Bees of forty years, and tried a great 
variety of remedies, gives this the preference over all 
others. It consists simply in inhaling the smoke of stra- 
monium leaves, which have been immersed in a saturated 
solution of nitre (nitrate of potassa), and then dried. 
Prepared in this way, it burns with great energy and 
completeness, rarely going out until the whole is con- 
sumed, These remedies, separately, have long been 
known, both to professional and private experience; but 
the combination seems particularly convenient and use- 
ful. Itis best kept ina tin or other metallic box, the 
inside of the cover being used as a surface on which to 
burn it while inhaling. The effects are the more marked 
if it is used early, and before the paroxysm becomes fully 
developed. E. K. BAxter, M. D. 

Sharon, Vt. 


_—_—_——— seo 

Dr. R. Snead, of Strawberry Plain, Tenn., sends us the 
following; — 

Incrowrne Tor Naru. — This painful abnormal con- 
dition of the toe-nail may be cured by allowing the nail 
to continue to grow without paring it. The boot or shoe 
will depress the nail at the end as it grows longer, which 
will gradually elevate it at the point, where it presses 
upon and into the soft tissues of the toe; thus removing 
the irritation, the sore soon heals. This is far preferable 
to the rash and painful operation of tearing off the toe- 
nail with forceps. 

—____2¢ e —____ 


OINTMENT FOR CHILBLAINS.—(KAPELER). 
R Almond Oil, Bi. 


White Wax, J iiiss, 
Spermaceti, £ 
Peruvian Balsam, 388. 


Muriatic Acid, Zea tol. 
—L’ Union Médicale. 


THE ICEBERG! 


Or, ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR SODA WATER APPARATUS, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


{bs aR ss + at cam eens or did 


Sopa WATER AND DRAUGHT COUNTER APPARATUS, with pure 
Block-tin Syrup Cans, improved Combination Soda Water 
Coolers, and pure White Metal Self-closing Syrup Cocks. 
Every apparatus of first-class workmanship, and adapted to 
drawing Ice CoLtp SopA, in summer, and Hor Sopa, in 
the winter. 
Made of Highly Polished White Italian Marble: 


Price, 4 Syrups. « ..0 cess -$ 99 00 
ae # ©: het we la o1o 0, erate wlel sl ele tou) LO0T00 


e fey 6. ee) oo? & 


6 oF wile tar Mor giiatom a Veiteltelia eMel we aiteips LED OU 
Patent Draught Tube $10 extra on either apparatus. 

The above prices are strictly cash on delivery. 

The celebrated Ice CREAM SODA APPARATUS, every style 
and price, from $90 to $2,500; GENERATORS, PATENT COPPER 
SopA Founrains; TUMBLER WASHERS, &c., &c. For de- 
scription of more expensive apparatus, send for catalogue, to 


G. D. DOWS & CO., 
55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN OF BOSTON SAYS OF 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 


“ After a thorough examination, I placed it in the hands of 
my son, whom I could not get to read. From being a constant 
reader of that Magazine, he has acquired a love for reading. 
Now he reads History, Travels, and books of general informa- 
tion, If he ever amounts to anything, [ owe it to 


O DPViERF?O'PTePCe 


“T read his Magazine every week with great interest, and 
only wish his readers may include All the Youth of America.” 


THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 
CLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE; 


Contains every year, 


Four New Stories, By Oliver Optic, 


besides more than 


2,000 Rebuses, Puzzles, Charades, etc., and 52 Declama- 
tions or Dialogues, 


FOR ONLY $2.50 A YEAR. 


In No. 157, for January, 1870, commenced the last volume of 
the celebrated LAKE SHORE SERIES, entitled 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; or, ‘the Young Skipper of Lake 
Ucayga. By OLIVER Optic. 


To be followed by a New Series: 


The Onward and Upward Series, 


which will contain Six Stories, embracing the experience of a 
live boy in six different occupations, as follows :— 
1, FIELD AND FOREST; or, The Fortunes of a Farmer. 
2. PLANE AND PLANK; or, The Mishaps of a Mechanic, 
3. DESK AND DEBIT; or, The Catastrophes of a Clerk. 
4. CRINGLE AND COROSS-TREE; or, The Sea Swashes 
of a Sailor. 
5. BIVOUAC AND BATTLE; or, The Struggles of a 
Soldier 
6. SEA AND SHORE; or, The Tramps of a Traveller, 
The tirst three will appear during the year, 
OLIVER OPLIC’S MAGAZINE is the Cheapest and Best 
Juvenile Magazine, and the only one published 
52 TIMES A YEAR. 
For terms to local agents and club prices, also, club rates with 
other periodicals, address the publishers. 
£a- Specimens sent Free by Mail, on application to the Pub: 


lishers, 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BOSTON 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Medical Department, - Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1870. 


THE regular course of Summer Instruction will begin at the 
Massachusetts Medical College, North Grove street, Boston, on 
March 14th, and continue until the next Winter Course of Lec- 
tures, on the first Wednesday in November. The Session is di- 
vided into two Terms by the Summer yacation of two months. 
Gentlemen who finish their undergraduate course during the 
summer months, should join the Medical School at the beginning 
of the Fall Term, Sept. 13th, their requisite three years of study 
being thus completed in time for the special examination for 
medical degrees, which precedes the annual commencement at 
Cambridge. 

Recitations are held daily by the Professors and Instructors in 
ail the branches necessary to a medical education. Clinical in- 
struction in Medicine and Surgery is also given daily at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and the City Hospital. Other hos- 
pitals, and the various dispensaries and infirmaries in the city 
are likewise open to students. Lectures on special branches 
will be given at the College by University Lecturers, and courses 
on the sciences connected with Medicine, Zodlogy, Botany, 
Chemistry and Physics, will be delivered in Cambridge by the 
Professors in these departments, which students may attend 
without extra charge. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY is open during the summer, 
and practical instruction is given in physiological, pathological 
and toxicological Chemistry. A Laboratory is also opened in 
which students are thoroughly exercised in the management of 
the Microscope. 


THE DissecTiInG Room is open and abundantly supplied 
with RECENT SUBJECTS, during March, April and October. No 
charge is made for anatomical material, or for demonstration. 


Fees.—The fee for instruction during the Summer Session, 
from March to November, is $100; for the Winter Lectures, 
$121. ‘The fee for the entire year, for the Winter Lectures, as 
well as for the Summer Session, is $200. The fee for Gradua- 
tion is $30, The fee for Matriculation is $5. This is appropri- 
ated to the increase of the Library, and is to he paid to the Dean 
once by all who desire to become members of the College. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., President. 


doun B. 8. JAcKSON, M. D., Shattuck Professor of Morbid 
Anatomy, and Curator of the Anatomical Museum, 

OLIVER WENDELL HoumeEs, M. D., Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

GrorceE C. Suarruck, M. D., Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic. 

JEFFRIES WYMAN, M. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

= Sic J. BIGELOW, M.D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical 

urgery. 

JOHN Bicom M. D., University Professor of Chemistry. 

CuHarieEs E, BuCKINGHAM, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Medical Jurisprudence, 

Epwarp H. CLARKE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

CALVIN ELLIS, M. D., Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

RIcHARD M, HopGes, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery. 

James C. WuitTE, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry, 
and Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin. 

David W. CHEEVER, M. L., Adjunct Professor of Clinical 
Surgery. 

JosiAH STICKNEY LOMBARD, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Physiology. 

Joun E.'lyter, M. D., University Lecturer on Psychological 
Medicine. 

Francis Minot, M. D., Instructor in Theory and Practice. 

Firca E. Oxiver, M. D., Instructor in Materia Medica. 

‘phe bee W. WILLIAMS, M. D., University Lecturer on Ophthal- 
mology. 

JOHN P, ReyNoups, M. D., Instructor in Obstetrics and Medi- 
eal Jurisprudence. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, M. D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine. 

Gustavus Hay, M. D., University Lecturer on Ophthalmology. 

Henry K. Oxtvpr, M. D., University Lecturer on Laryngoscopy. 

J. ORNE GREEN, M. D., University Lecturer on Otology. 

CHARLES B. Porter, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Henry H. A. BEACH, M. D., Ass’t Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


4a- A detailed account of the Winter and Summer Sessions, 
as well as of the*Harvard Dental School, will be forwarded 

ost-paid) by DAvip CLapp & Son, 334 Washington strect, 

oston. ‘The Janitor of the College will advise students in the 
selection of boarding places, and will always have a list of such 
as are in the vicinity of the College Building, varying in their 
rate of charges. Students are invited, on coming to town, to 
call upon the Dean of the Faculty, 114 Boylston street, to whom 
all lejters must be addressed, 


CALVIN ELLIS, M. D., 


Dean of the Faculty. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Homeeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 
145 Grand St., between Broadway and Elm St., 


Have constantly on hand a full assortment of Homeopathic 
Medicines and books for Physicians and family use, Medicines 
sold by whole sets or single vials. 

Ordere by mail promptly attended to, 


JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


FAIRBANKS’ PREMIUM STANDARD |The Best Soda Apparatus in the Country. 


Standard for Forty YeArs, fur ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY AND SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE in every respect, 
and they aresconstantly receiving such REAL IMPROVEMENTS 
as are suggested by the large experience and skill of the original 
inventor and manufacturers. 


Every Variety, as 


HAY, COAL, RAILROAD, 


Butchers’, Grocers’, Druggists’, 
APOTHECARIES? fs SCALES, &c,, &c. 


-— ALso, — 
Patent Alarm Double Lock 
AND 
DIAL MONEY DRAWERS, 
mepwiAs A A PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
against 


{Til Tapp 
NEW ENGLAND WAREHOUSE, 

18 Milk Street, - - - BOSTON. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 
WITH 
Bate & Pinkham Attachment. 
q These Extinguishers are free from 
Q every objection, and haying the new 
Bate & Pinkham Attachment, the 
pressure is not generated until re- 
quired for use, on ne cannot 

leak out its power. 

They are simple in construction, 
cannot get out of order, and are easily 
worked by man, woman or boy. 
= They have already saved over 500 

buildings and property amounting to 


many millions of dollars, 

PRICES: 

No. 1, $45. No. 2, $50. 
42> Send for a Circular. 

AMERICAN CONSOLIDATED 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER CoO., 
95 Water Street, Boston. 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 


Which isso common nowadays, may be entirely prevented by 
the use of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and 
vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled as adressing 
for the hair. A single application will render it soft and glossy 
for several days. 


No. 3, $55. 


BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


The superiority of these extracts consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are prepared from fruits 
of the best quality, and are so highly concentrated that a com- 
paratively small quantity only need be used. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
BOSTON, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors, For sale by all Grocers and 
Druggists. 


These celebrated scales have now been justly 


To increase your sale of Soda Water use Fi 


4 


TUFTS’ “ARCTIC.” 


a 


POPULARITY A TEST OF MERIT. 


The demand for this Apparatus is still increasing, the sales 
last season being greater than ever before. 

The coming season I shall offer several new and attractive 
styles, together with an entirely new Counter Soda Apparatus, 
which I have recently patented, the price of which will meet 
the requirements of those who wish for a low-priced apparatus, 


TUFTS’ IMPROVED GENERATOR, 


FOR MANUFACTURING SODA WATER. 


This Generator combines in its construction the important 
requisites of 


Safety, Simplicity, Economy and Durability, 


And is warranted to give complete satisfaction. Descriptive 
Pamphlets will be mailed Free to any address upon application 
to the Patentee and Manufacturer, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
No. 33 & 35 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 26 MAIDEN LANE, COR. NASSAU 8T., 


New York City. 


PURE CHLORAL HYDRAT. 


Physicians, in every part of the country, can be supplied 


with this important agent, from our 


PAB O RAT ORY, 


In its purest form. We have it put up in11b.,1 oz. and in } oz, 
vials, with full directions, 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


i 
OR SALE. A Homeopathic town and country practice, 

4 well-established, and transferable; of from $2,000 to © 
$5,000 a year; 12,000 inhabitants; one hour from New York; ~ 
house, furniture, horse, &c. 

Address, H. F. K., P. O. Box 2750, New York. | 


GARRAT’S ELECTRIC DISK. — 


For local rheumatism, weakness, pain or 
sf palsy. tis simply to be worn on the body 
of} or limb (asif a plaster) for constant locak 
qized electricity. While it is active itis easy — 
and perfectly safe in every case. For sale 
everywhere by first class Druggists. 


E manufacture ENAMELLED EVAPORATING 
DISHES of different styles, Tinned, Turned and Plain; — 
CORK-SQUEEZERS; ENAMELLED CAULDRONS, 12 to 120 
gals.; with a variety of other articles suitable for chemists’ use. 
For sale by 


SAVERY & COMPANY, 
Corner South Front and Reed Sts., and 614 and 616 Market St., 
M. RAYNOR, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 57 Bond Street, New York. 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A finely cut Name-!late, 
Ink, Brush, and directions for using, sent by mail for 
Jijty cents. Fancy styles, seventy-five cents. Address, 


G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N.Y. 


Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, etc.. for all 
Laboratory and Manufacturing purposes, — 
Platinum Scrap and Ore purchased, 

H 


eS SALE.—A homeopathic town and country practice, 

worth from $2,000 to $3,000 a year; about thirty miles from — 

Boston, Address, 4 
Dr. L. G. LOWE, 136 Washington street, Boston. 
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BURR’S 
NURSING 


PATENT BOTTLE. 


IMPROVED 
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The rfidst Perfect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. 


This Bottle possesses all the adviuitages of La Forme’s Patent, 

80 universally admired, to which are now added * Burr’s Im- 

provements,” consisting, in part, of a combined MOuTH-GUARD 

and NIPPLE and T'uBE CoNNECTOR, composed of ONE piece of 
_ Boxwoop, conveniently adapted to the use of wo Sizes of NIp- 
) PLES when required. ‘I'he cork is secured by the boxwood tube 
running through it, to prevent any liability to breakage. The 
flexible rubber tube in the bottle always adjusts itself to any 
position, and the baby never draws any wind into the stomach. 
It is made of the very best materials, is free from all metallic 
substances, finished in the most reliable manner, and is pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, to be the VERY BEST Nursing 
Bottle ever invented, 

Packed in a neat box, with a silvered WIRE Brusn for cleans- 
ing the tubes and mouth-guard. Also, an ExrraA Nippce of 
larger size, fitting on the large shoulder of the moduth-guard, 
when preferred to the small one. In a word, it is only neces- 
sary for any mother to compare Burr’s Improved Nursing Bettle 
| with all others, to see at once its great superiority in every ree- 
pect, andit is no small recommendation that it costs no more 
than an inferior and worthless bottle. 

We supply the trade with all parts of the Rottle separately, 
| when required, including BURL’S SILVERED WIRE BRUSH, 
Which is of INESTIMABLE value to the infant, as it keeps the 
| tube perfectly sweet and free from acid. 

The public are cautioned against any imitations or infringe- 
ments of the above patents, and to guard against worthless imi- 
|| tations see that “‘M. 8. Burr’s Pat. Aug. 27, 1867,” is stamped on 
‘the mouth-guard, and that the words “ Burr’s Patent Nursing 
| Bottle,” are blown in the Glass Bottle. 


MILO 8. BURR, PATENTEE AND PROPRIETOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY BURR & PERRY, 
(Successors to M. 8S. BURR & CO.) 


‘Wholesale Druggists, No. 26 Tremont Street,. , BOSTON, Mass. 
And sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers everywhere. 


Bradford Academy for Young Ladies. 


_ The trustees would announce that the next term of this long 
‘established institution will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
0th day of March next. The new building, which is not sur- 
‘passed by any one for similar purposes in this country, in the 
liberal accommodations it affords for its inmates, has been 
entirely finished and newly furnished. It is heated by steam, 
and lighted by gas. The school is occupying it the present 
term, and it is found perfect in all its appointments. 

The course of study has been carefully revised, and is com- 
| Prekensive, embracing both the solid and ornamental branches. 
Able teachers are employed in their several departments, and 
are aided by the most learned lecturers in this country, The 
| well-known reputation of this Academy, for thoroughness of in- 

struction, is fully maintained, 

Application may be made to Miss Anpy H. Jonnson, Prin- 


cipal, Bradford, Mass.; or Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, LL.D., 
Boston, Mass, 


JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Seeretary. 
} BRADrForD, Mass., February 15, 1570. 


Mezzo-tinto Photography. 
ARTISTS and Scientists are respectfully invited to send for 
+ specimen of a true Photographic Mezzo-tinto, as produced by 
ww Patent process of the subscriber. 


Please address _C. MEINERTH, 
2 Newburyport, Mass. 


| Rhea GUANO, for sale by J. M. Lincotn & Son, 140 Com- 
: Street, Boston, 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 
Apparatus for Local Anesthesia and Atomization of Liquids. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring or screw 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I. the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
4 whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
422 at any height or angle required by the milled screw N. 

a The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 

4 It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 
ERS <2 Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
I ——— aa place without removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
ney ee P packed and repacked without loss of time. 
Bi Bat year Be Tae tea Mae ieee hcp roa the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 
Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


GOODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 


Each of the above Apparatus is supplied with two carefully 
made annealed glass Atomizing Tubes, and accompanied with 
directions for use. The Steam Apparatus are tested with 
steam, at very high pressure. Each Apparatus is carefully 
packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


ALSO, 
HAND BALL APPARATUS (Fig. 5, without shield), 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. with two Glass Tubes ..- 2. +e eeeeecves $4.00 
(Patented March 24, 1868.) SILVER-PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and 
The most desirable Hand Apparatus. we Pi sea uk for Inhalation, each. . 2. eee eee eee eee 2.00 
Rubber warranted of very best quality. alves of hard rub- r ; 
ber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and works perfectly in | RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, res 


PACKEM io de ae oh wa) 6 le 3/6) oe elas tes 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal 
Cavity, six different varieties, each with two Nozzles, 
packed. . 6.2 see ss $1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 3.50 


all positions. 
The Bulbs are adapted to all the Tubes made by us for Local 
Anesthesia in Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for 


Inhalation. 
PRICE, $4.50. 


N. B.— To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the order, either in form of draft, post-office order, or 
registered letter, 


[For complete Illustrated Price-List of Apparatus, Tubes, etc., see Pamphlet.] 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


“INHALATION OF ATOMIZED LIQUIDS,” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicnuum, M.R.O.P., on 


‘"'\ New Mode of Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity,” 


WITH HIS FORMULE. : ; 
Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatus for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anesthesia b 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr, HENRY J. 
BIGELOW in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. 


All our Atomizing Apparatus is made with the utmost care with a view to its complete efficiency, convenience, and durability, 
and every one is warranted. The Steam Apparatus (lig. 1) has been adopted into the ‘‘ Supply Table” as the standard for the 
United States Army. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atomizing and Sur- 
gical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician: 


©1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. ‘ 


“The Committee haye no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * - x ae es 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 

roduced nothing except of their own manufacture. — Gold Medal. z 

r 8 ; ** (Signed, ) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

The following is an extract from a note from Dr. BriGELOw: ‘TI have thus far found nothing better for freezing with Rhigo- 
lene than the tubes made by you after the pattern I gave you, and which [ still use with your other apparatus. _ 

Dr. J. MASON WARREN says: “ Your apparatus for Atomization of Liquids seems to have been carefully made, and I think 
it an efficient one where required for treatment of diseases of the Throat and Lungs, The apparatus for Local Anesthesia which 
you made for me answers the purpose perfectly ” 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cammann’s Stethoscopes, Disarticulating . . $7.00 to $8.00 ; French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for 
Simple Throat Mirrors Seeie Se aeer i trae Sr 1.00'to 97.50 night or day A i eee ee ee 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . . . 6.50to 7.50 | French Rubber Urinals, male, day only . . ‘ 
Holt’s Dilator . : ° ee oe rs 18 00 ee it Ep female . eh era . 38.00 
Barnes’ “* setofthree, withInflator . ° 7.50 | Vaccinators, Automatic, in case, post-paid . 4.00 
Bowman’s Probes, per set. - i . . 4.00 | Laryngoscopes, complete . x "3 ; ° 18.00 to 28.00 
Williams’ Modification of do., per set . > . 5.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern . ° . 4.00 
Large Ear Mirrors . . ° , . ‘ « 4.50to 5.00) * Ri Md with Auto- pe 
Hypodermic Syringes. : . ° . + 3,50 to 16.00 | Laryngoscopic Attachment , . a Xs A 
Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator (post-paid) . 7.00 | Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern, with 

a yi by sa (in case), post- Auto-Laryngoscopic — Attachment, and 

paid . . . . . . ‘ ; 8.50 three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, in case . . 10.00 
sthiometers . + + 8.50to 5.00 | The Storer Speculum . Lays fects. Vit 6.00 


Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments - 1.50 to 3.50 

Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Tose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Case, ‘toscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Bespinators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, Uterine Sponge Tents, French Conical and Olive- 
tipped Bougies and Catheters. x 

Skeletons, Skulls, Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models and Charts on hand, or imported to order. Pr nes on 
application. Al! Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club Neal hall 
Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. Instruments made to order, sharpened, polished, 


and repaired. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received 


74 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


IN EVERY INSTANCE 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS, 
IN THE 


United States, London, and 
“Paris, 


At. the .EXPOSITION, UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we 
were awarded by the highest authority, The Imperial Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and a First Gold Medal. The Legion 
of. Honor was .the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition to 
any Piano-Forte establishment competing, and CHICKERING 
& SUNS alone received that award. 

Our Manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories 
in height, and is nearly double the size of any other Piano 
Factory in the world. 
iivery part of the Piano is made in this one building, under 
our own special vigilance. We are now finishing forty-five 
Pianos per week, emjloying four hundred of the most skilful 
workmen in the country. We are now perfecting arrangements, 
ly the occupancy of our entire building, to finish after the 1st of 
January next, 60 Pianos per week, for which, by the general 
inerease of our orders throughout this and foreign countries, 
we anticipate a ready sale. 

The Chickering Pianos are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by all our leading artists, 
public schools, convents, etc., etc. 

Every Piano is accompanied by a written warranty. 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
11 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Great Reduction in Prices ! 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
* Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


We have this day issued a New Catalogue, in which we print 
our Very Lowest Prices,and from which we make no Dis- 
counts or Deviation whatever, 


Our object is to furnish to our patrons the Very Best Pianos | 


which can be manufactured, and at the Very Lowest Prices 
which will yield us a fair remuneration, 


Rosewood 7 Octave Square Pianos, Agraffe Bridge, 


Carved Legs, and all Modern Improve- 
ments, at Prices from $475 to $600. 


It will be our aim, as it has been during the past Forty-seven 
years, to make the very best possible Instruments in ever 
respect. Our rules are: Never to Sacrifice Quality of Work 
done to Economy of Manufacture. 

Rosewood 7 [-3 Octave Grand Pianos, from our 
Latest and best Scales, from $1,050 
to $1,200. 

Our PRICES are as Low as they possibly can be, to insure the 
MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, and the VERY BEST QUALITY 
OF MATERIALS used in every branch of the business. 


Every PIANO MADE BY Us IS FULLY WARRANTED, and 
satisfaction guarantced to the purchaser, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
If East 14th street, New York, 
246 Washington street, Boston. 
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Do Your Own Printing !|SODA WATER APPARATUS, 


THE 
NOVELTY JOB PRINTING PRESS, 


is especially adapted for the use of 
persons who do 


THEIR OWN PRINTING. 


It is so simple in its construction, and so admirable in its de- 
tails, that a novice in the art can readily understand its princi 
ples and the manner in which itis worked. 

With one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of type, 
any person can print Circulars, Cards, Posters, Bill-heads, La- 
bels, and Jobs of every description, at a great saving of expense, 
and with a degree of pleasure few other employments are capa- 
ble of affording. 

No more valuable convenience can be added to any business 
office, and no more useful, entertaining or instructive present 


can be made to any boy of ordinary abilities, than one of thes 


presses, and a few dollars’ worth of material. He would findit 
a never-failing source of instructive pleasure and profit. 
Read the opinions of those who use the press: 


Weare perfectly satisfied with the press, and heartily recom- 
mend it to our brother druggists as the most valuable conven- 
ience they can add to their store furniture. 

Respectfully, 
HUTCHINS & SON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


It gives us great pleasure to add our testimony to its superior 
merits as a cheap, durable, and eflicient printing press, 
Very respectfully, 
RUSSELL & GRIFFITH, 
Druggists, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


We consider the Novelty Press as one of the greatest inven- 
tions and conveniences of the age. 
FREEMAN & ILSLEY, 
Apothecaries, Chelsea, Mass. 


We should not think we could get along without our Novelty. 
We have uscd it six months to our entire satisfaction. 
BREWSTER & RICE, 
Apothecaries, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send to BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 
for descriptive circular, containing testimonials from all parts 
of the country, with specimens of work done on the press and 
specimen sheets of ‘l'ypes, Cuts, Borders, etc. 


PATENT INNER HAIR SOLE. 


A Positive Cure for Cold Feet, 


Ané a preventive against 
COUGHS, COLDS, RHEU MATISM, 


And of all diseases arising from imperfect circulation of the 
blood. These soles are manufactured from 


PURE TH ORS Era 


prepared expressly for this purpose, and knit into shape, doing 
away with all substance liable to gather or absorb moisture. 
They are not only the BEST, but 


The Cheapest Inner Sole in the World. 


PRICE, $1.00 A PAIR. 


r For sale by all Druggists, Boot and Shoe Dealers and Dollar 
tores, 


Manufactured and for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, by 


ANDREWS & CO., 


54 Elm Street, ... . . . Boston. 


The Lamb Family Kniting Machine, 


AS LATELY IMPROVED, 
And adapted to Manufacturing Goods for the Trade, 


Affords an opportunity for a PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
HOME BUSINESS. 

One lady, 60 years of age, in New Hampshire, has made over 
Six Honprep DouLARrs within the past siz months in making 
goods for the Boston market. 


Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, stating where you 
saw this advertisement, 


Lamb Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
N. CLARK, Agent, 
313 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, 


THE ‘* TRIUMPH” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $150 to $1,000. 


THE ‘‘NONPAREIL” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $100 to $150. 


Both the “ TRIUMPH” and “ NONPAREIL” have GLASS 
CANS for the syrups, therefore all metallic poison is avoided. 


Generators, Fountains, Tumbler-holders, 


Together with every article in the line at low prices. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
HOT SODA APPARATUS FOR WINTER USE, 
for drawing 


PURE SODA WATER. 


For full information, send for our Illustrated Price List, 


ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 
122, 124 & 126 Congress St., BOSTON, 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 
CONDENSED MILK, “ANCHOR BRAND.”: 


Prepared under Borden’s Patent, by 


W. K. LEWIS & BROTHERS, 
No. 93 Broad Street, . . Boston, Mass. 


This valuable article of food for infants, is not a mixed chem. 
ical preparation, but is new milk, fresh from the cow, condensed 
and combined with granulated sugar. ae ; 

It is highly recommended by many of the most distinguished 
Physicians as the best food known for infants and children, 
and actual tests have shown that it is decidedly superior & 
goats’ milk, or the milk of any one cow. 

Itis prepared in West Brooktield, Worcester Co., Mass. (the 
best milk-producing section in New England), and packed it 
cans holding one pound, With directions on each package. 


CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANES 


(SOLUBLE.) 
Contains, — Citrate of Iron 75 parts. 
Citrate Manganese 25 ‘ 
100 


DosE—Six or eight grains to adults, dissolved in wat 
syrup or wine. 


| 
i 


Ea 


PREPARED BY 


James R. Nichols & Co., Chemists, Boston. — 


Citrate of Iron, Quinine and Strychaine. 


(SOLUBLE.) 


Each 10 grains of this salt contains of Citrate Quinine 2 grains 
Strychnine, 1-32 of a grain. 


DosE.—From five to eight grains in pill form, or dissolyed it 
water, syrup, or wine, 
PREPARED BY 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, BOSTON 


een eS See 


CITRATE OF IRON AND QUININE. 


(ENGLISH STYLE.) i 


PREPARED BY JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Boston. 
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8a We have no complete files of either Vols. 1, 2, or 3; of 
Vol. I. (originally issued bi-monthly), we have only Nos. 4, 5and 
6 (January, March and May, 1867); of Vol. Il. (monthly), we 
have Nos, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (August, October, November, 
1867, January, February, March, April, and May, 1868); of Vol. 
II. we have all the numbers except 11 and 12 (May and June, 
1869). All the other numbers are out of print, and it is impossi- 
ble for us to furnish them. 

Of the numbers mentioned we have a few copies left, which 
We will forward to our friends, at the i ohae | prices, viz: 
‘Vol. I., three numbers, twenty-five cents; Vol. Il., eight num- 
bers, fifty cents; Vol. III., ten numbers, fifty cents. Vol. IV. 
has been stereotyped as issued, and we are able to furnish back 
numbers since sug 1869, to any extent. Price, single copies, 


€ six cents; six copies for twenty-five cents, 


a . 


Familine Science. 


WHERE DO DIAMONDS COME FROM ? 

Untit within a period of one hundred and fifty years, 
the East Indies furnished all the diamonds found in the 
markets of the world. In Hindostan and Borneo the 
precious gems were found in detached crystals, accom- 
panied with grains of gold, amongst metallic sand 
washed down from the mountains. When the poorminer 
who wandered into the mountainous districts of Brazil 
in pursuit of gold accidentally stumbled upon the 
famous diamond mines of that country, the whole world 
was filled with excitement, and the number of miners 
who crowded thither was very great. The quantity of 
gems of the very first water obtained from these mines 
was sufficient to keep the gay and luxurious courts of 
France and Spain in a blaze of light, as the noble ladies 
of the time adorned their persons with them. The 
region of country in Brazil in which diamonds are found 
is extremely limited. The district of Minas Geraes 
extends only about eighty miles north and south, and 
eight from east to west. The character of the earth is 
an agglomerate, formed by the decomposition of granite 
and mica slate, and is made_up of rounded white pebbles 
and light-colored sand; in this mixture the diamonds 
are found along with grains of gold,sometimes erystalized. 
It is curious that the nature of the earth and the depos- 
its corresponds with that of Hindostan and Borneo 
where diamonds exist. No one knows how a diamond 
is produced, or where its natural home is. If its origi- 
nal position is a rocky matrix, as is suspected, it is cer- 
tain no one has ever seenit, The chemist or mineralo- 
gist who will furnish a diamond involved in its prim- 
itive home, will certainly shed great light upok an inter- 
esting scientific problem, and render his name famous. 
The mountains which supply the débris which hold the 
gems, are composed of schistose rocks, intermixed with 
quartz, sandstone, brescia, flinty slate, limestone, etc. 
The limestone brescia is the only rock in which dia- 
monds are found in the mountains, and this comprises 
all we know regarding their original position, By 
what subtle chemical processes the brilliants have been 
formed, at some time, in the course of those stupendous 
changes to which our planet has been subjected, we 
have no knowledge. Undoubtedly fire, water, gases, 
pressure, etc., have all been concerned in the synthetical 
work. Chemists have not yet been able to manufacture 
colorless gems, and it is doubtful if the process is ever 
uffderstood. Inanindustrial view, the problem has but 
little practical importance. 

It may not be generally known to our readers that 
pew diamond mines have been recently discovered in 
Australia, and that we are at present receiving from 
that distant quarter of the world large numbers, and 
of a brilliancy unsurpassed. In February last the Dia- 
mond Mining Co. forwarded to England two hundred 
and twenty-five diamonds, the produce of four weeks’ 


work with one washing machine., This Company have 
sent in all, since October, nine hundred and eighty-four 
stones, Another machine will be at work this sum- 
mer, which it is expected will more than double the sup- 
ply. A Mr. Scott, working in the Mudgee district, 
washed twelve loads of earth and obtained one hundred 
and ten gems, weighing three and one half dwt., equal 
to 26 carats; nine of them weighed one carat each, 
The miners earn about £12 a week, or $60 our currency. 
A party of miners owning about eight acresof territory 
have refused $20,000 for one half interest in the “ dig- 
gings.” Itis evident that the world is about to receive 
from Australia a large accession to its diamond treasures, 
and itis possible that the quantity will be so large as 
greatly to unsettle prices, The value of diamonds is based 
upon an arbitrary standard, and a considerable increase 
in the supply will have the effect to create a panic 
among holders, and values will fall to a much lower 
point. Our wealthy and fashionable ladies may yet live 
tdé see the brilliants flashing upon the bosoms of their 
servants in the kitchen, and from the cravats of the 
Johns and the Patricks in the stables. 
disturbance to the world’s well-being will result, if this 
revolution in the value of diamonds should occur. 


No very serious 


DUST AND DISEASE, 


Pror. TyNDALL’s lecture on this subject, before the 
Royal Institution, has made a great sensation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
lecturer and the majority of those who heard or who have 
read his lecture, appear to consider that the organie 
character of ‘‘the gay motes that people the sunbeam” 
is a new discovery. The Professor himself, after telling 
how he burned up this floating dust, says: ‘‘I was by 
no means prepared for this result; for I had thought, 
with the rest of the world, that the dust of our air was, 


Singularly enough, both the 


in great part, inorganic and non-combustible.” 

But, as Dr. R. Angus Smith has stated in a paper 
published since Prof. Tyndall's lecture, ‘‘ the knowledge 
of organic matter in the air has never been absent 
entirely from men’s minds in historic times”’; and the 
truth has never been more completely expressed tha. 
by Bishop Berkeley, in Siris : — ° 


‘“‘Nothing ferments, vegetates, or putrefies, without 
air, which operates with all the virtues of the bodies 
included in it,—that is, of all nature. The air, 
therefore, is an active mass of numberless different 
principles,— the general sources of corruption and gene- 
ration; on the one hand, dividing, abrading, and carry- 
ing off the particles of bodies, that is, corrupting or 
dissolving them; on the other, producing new ones 
into being, destroying and bestowing forms without 
intermission. . . The seeds of things seem to be 
latent in the air, ready to pair, and produce their kind 
whenever they light on a proper matrix. The extremely 
small seeds of ferns, mosses, mushrooms, and some 
other plants, are concealed and wafted about in the air. 
every part whereof seems replete with seeds of one kind 
or other, The whole atmosphere seems alive. There is 
everywhere acid to corrode and seed to engender. Iron 
will rust, and mould will grow in all places.” 


As long ago as 1346, Dr. Smith described, b fore the 
| Chemical Society, a simple method of obtaining organic 
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matter from the condensed breath on windows. This 
attracted sufficient attention at the time to lead the 
British Association to request him to examine the sub- 
ject further, and report upon it. He did so, and his 
report was published in 1848. The following are ex- 
tracts therefrom :— \ 


“That animals constantly give out a quantity of solid 
organic matter from the lungs, may readily be proved 
by breathing through a tube into a bottle, when the 
liquid or condensed breath will be collected at the bot- 
tom of the bottle; or by breathing through a tube into 
water, when a solution of the same substance will be 


found in the water, This would scarcely require proof 


if we consider that breath so frequently has an organic 
smell, . 

“If this condensed breath be put on a piece of plati- 
num, or on a piece of white porcelain, and burnt, the 
charcoal which remains and the smell of organic matter 
will be conclusive. If it be allowed to stand for a few 


days (about a week is enough), it will then show itself 


more decidedly by becoming the abode of small animals. 
These are rather to be styled animalcule, and very 


small ones certainly, unless a considerable quantity of 


liquid be obtained; they may be seen with a good micro- 
scope. Animalcula are now generally believed to come 
from the atmosphere and to deposit themselves on con- 
venient feeding places; that is, they only appear where 
there is food or materials for their growth, and they 


prove, of course, the existence of that continuation of 


elements necessary for organic life. At the same time, 


their presence is a proof of decomposing matter, as their 


production is one of the various ways in which organ- 
ized structure may be broken up.” 


In 1866 again, in a Report to the Cattle Plague Com- 
mission, Dr. Smith refers to Pasteur’s investigations 
in the same field, in the following terms: — 


“Tt would appear as if oxygen were not the only 
agent in the atmosphere causing decomposition. The 
investigations of M. Pasteur, who found the subject in 
this uncertain condition, have advanced it so far that 
we may now with certainty reason in the belief that or- 
ganized substances are really found in great abundance 
in the atmosphere (in all places), and that they are the 
cause of some hitherto entirely mysterious phenomena, 
putrefaction included. His object was first to inquire 
into the possibility of spontaneous generation, and he 
found that carefully filtered air allowed no organisms to 
appear in vegetable solutions. He found that near the 
usual surface of the ground these organisms were so 
numerous that whenever a vessel containing vegetable 
matter fit for their growth was opened for a very short 
time they were found to enter; that in cellars and damp 
and quiet places, where there was no air or dust floating 
about, these organisms were fewer; and that, as he 
ascended the sides of the Alps and the Jura, they 
diminished in number, A commission of the French 
Academy confirmed his results.” 


For some years past, Dr. Smith has been attempting 
to measure the amount of this putrescible matter in the 
air of different places, and also the amount that has un- 
dergone putrefaction and left its remains in the air, — 
“the sewage of the atmosphere,” as he forcibly ex- 
presses it. In this attempt he has succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent, and the results are to be published ina 
work on “‘ Chemica! Climatology.”’ 

Prof. Tyndall cannot claim, therefore, to be the dis- 
coverer of the organic character of the dust in the air. 
Nor has he advanced our knowledge with regard to the 
“germ theory of disease,” which, as ‘‘ Nature” reminds 
him, is neither confirmed nor refuted by his investiga- 
tions. What he has discovered is an easy, and, at the 
same time, a very clear and striking method of showing 
to the eye that the dust in the air is largely organic. 
The practical results of his experiments, so far as health 
is concerned, are summed up by “ Nature” thus: — 


“Prof. Tyndall has given us a scientific account not 
only of certain optical properties of impure air, but like- 
wise of the benefit of several popular practices; such, 
for example, as lighting fires during epidemics, to purify 
the air; the use of gauze curtains in malarious districts, 
as a protection against fever; covering the mouth with 
cloth during sleep in fever countries, and the like, He 
has shown that heat purifies, more or less, impure air; 
and that impure air can be deprived of its suspended im- 
purity by filtering it, as is the case with water. On the 
real proximate aérial cause of disease, if such there be, 
no new light has been yet thrown by the optician, the 
microscopist, or the chemist.” 


Scientit v men are fast coming to the conclusion that 
carbonic «wid, which has so long been held responsible 


for most of the mischief done by bad air, is by no means 
so pernicious as has been supposed, and that a large 
part of the mischief ascribed to it should really be 
charged to these organic impurities in the atmosphere. 
On the other hand, as Doctor Smith suggests, it is not 
to be taken for granted that all the organic matter in 
the atmosphere is necessarily injurious to health. 
these organized germs some are unquestionably hurt- 
ful, but ‘it may be that others are required for the 
maintenance of healthy animal life, exactly as in vege- 
table fermentation.”” Many workers are already busy 
in this field of research, and Prof. Tyndall’s experiments 
will attract increased attention to it, while they suggest 
anew method of conducting the investigation, and one 
that will doubtless lead to fresh discoveries of the great- 
est interest and importance, both theoretically and prac- 
tically. 


GASES AND LIQUIDS. 


OnE of the most interesting and most important of 


recent discoveries is that of “the continuity of the gas- 
eous and liquid states of matter,” by Dr. Thos. Andrews, 
Vice-President of Queen’s College, Belfast. He has 
proved experimentally that these two states are nothing 
more than widely separated forms of the same condition 
of matter, and that they may be made to pass into one 
another by gradations so gentle that there shall nowhere 
be a perceptible breach of continuity. Carbonic acid 
has thus been carried from the gaseous to the liquid 
state, without break or interruption. Dr. Andrews has 
lately illustrated this in a lecture before the Royal 
Society, from the concluding paragraphs of which we 
give the following extracts: — 


“Take, for example, a given volume of carbonic acid 
gas at 50° C., or at a higher temperature, and expose it 
to increasing pressure till 150 atmospheres have been 
reached, In this process its volume will steadily di- 
minish as the pressure augments, and no sudden 
diminution of volume, without the application of exter- 
nal pressure, will occur at any stage of it. When the 
full pressure has been applied, let the temperature be 
allowed to fall till the carbonic acid has reached the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. During the 
whole of this operation no breach of continuity has 
occurred. It begins with a gas, and by a series of 
gradual changes, presenting nowhere any abrupt alter- 
ation of volume or sudden evolution of heat, it ends 
with a liquid. The closest observation fails to discover 
anywhere indications of a change of condition in the 
carbonic acid, or evidence, at any period of the process, 
of part of it being in one physical state and part in 
another, That the gas has actually changed into a 
liquid would, indeed, never have been suspected, had it 
not shown itself to be so changed by entering into 
ebullition on the removal of the pressure. . . . 
From carbonic acid as a perfect gas to carbonic acid as 
a perfect liquid, the transition we have seen may be ac- 
complished by a continuous process, and the gas and 
liquid are only distant stages of a long series of continu- 
ous physical changes, Under certain conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure, carbonic acid finds itself, it is 
true, in what may be described as a state of instability, 
and suddenly passes, with the evolution of heat, and 
without the application of additional pressure or change 
of temperature, to the volume which, by the continuous 
process, can only be reached through a long and circuit- 
ous route. In the abrupt change which here occurs, a 
marked difference is exhibited, while the process is g@& 
ing on, in the optical and other physical properties of 
the carbonic acid which has collapsed into the smaller 
volume, and of the carbonic acid not yet altered. There 
is no difficulty here, therefore, in distinguishing between 
the liquid and the gas. But in other cases the distinc- 
tion cannot be made; and under many of the conditions 
I have described it would be vain to attempt to assign 
carbonic acid to the liquid rather than the gaseous state. 
Carbonic acid, at the temperature of 35°5°, and under a 


Of 


pressure of 108 atmospheres, is reduced to 1-430th of the 
volume it occupied under a pressure of one atmosphere; 
but if any one ask whether it is now in the gaseous or 
liquid state, the question does not, I believe, admit of a 
positive reply. Carbonic acid at 35°5°, and under 108 
atmospheres of pressure, stands nearly midway between 
the gas and the liquid; and we have no valid grounds for 
assigning it to the one form of matter any more than to 
the other. The same observation would apply with even 
greater force to the state in which carbonic acid exists at 
higher temperatures and under greater pressures than. 
those just mentioned. ... The properties thus exhibited 
by carbonic acid are not peculiar to it, but are generally 
true of all bodies which can be obtained as gases and 
liquids. Nitrous oxide, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, 
sulphuric ether, and sulphuret of carbon, all exhibited, 
at fixed pressures and temperatures, critical points, and 
rapid changes of volume with flickering movements, 
when the temperature or pressure was changed in the 
neighborhood of those points,” 


Dr. Andrews closes his lecture thus: — 

“A problem of far greater difficulty yet remains to be 
solved, the possible continuity of the liquid and solid 
states of matter, The fine discovery made some years 
ago by James Thomson, of the influence of pressure on 
the temperature at which liquefaction occurs, and yeri- 
fied experimentally by Sir W. Thomson, points, as it 
appears to me, to the direction this inquiry must take; 
and in the case at least of those bodies which expand in 
liquefying, and whose melting points are raised by 
pressure, the transition may possibly be effected. But 
this must be a subject for future investigation; and for 
the present I will not venture to go beyond the conclu- 
sion I have already drawn from direct experiment, that 
the gaseous and liquid forms of matter may be trans- 
formed into one another by a series of continuous and 
unbroken changes.” 

ng 6 ee 

THE PuHysioLocGicaAL EFFEcT or THE RUHMKORFF 
SparK.—It has been taken for granted that to allow 
the spark of a large Ruhmkorff coil to pass through the 
body would be dangerous, if not fatal; but recent ex- 
periments by Dr. Richardson, in England, haye proved 
that this is an error. Our readers have heard of the 
immense Ruhmkorff coil at the ‘Royal Polytechnic,” 
in London, which gives a spark of 25 or 28 inches. Dr. 
R. sent the charge of this powerful machine through a 
pigeon, which had previously been put under the 
influence of anesthetics, Each spark caused a general 
muscular contraction, but the action of the heart and of 
the respiratory organs was not affected, and the bird 
came out of the experiment unharmed, except for the 
ruffling of its feathers. A frog was then subjected to a 
similar trial, with a like result. To one who has wit- 
nessed the action of this monster coil, which in its 
luminous and calorific effects as far exceeds an ordinary 
induction coil as the latter surpasses a common Leyden 
jar, this seems scarcely credible. Whether the experi- 
menter allowed the spark to pass through any part of 
his own person, after trying it on the pigeon and the 
frog, is not stated in the only account of the investiga- 
tion that we have seen; but if they could stand it, there 


could be no serious risk in a man’s taking a similar «¢ 


dose of artificial lightning. 
++ > ____ 

VINE CULTURE IN FRANcE. — According to the Bul- 
letin of the Scientific Association of France, the vine 
occupies in that country 2,500,000 hectares, or 6,175,000 
acres, — the sixteenth part of all the land capable of cul- 
tivation. The gross produce amounts to 1,500,000,000 
francs, or about $300,000,000 in gold. This industry 
gives employment to six million men, women, and 
children, and nearly two million merchants, agents, ete. 


’ 


CoLocne Vinrcar.—To one pint of good eau de 
cologne, add half an ounce of strong acetic acid. This 
mixture is much used in France as an application in 
nervous headaches, ete. a 
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—————————————————————— 
VICTORIA AND ITS GOLD. 

Tue population of the Australian colony of Victoria 
has risen from 77,000, in 1851, to 660,000, in 1867, and its 
acres under cultivation from 57,000 to 631,000. Its im- 
ports and exports are tenfold what they were in 1851, 
and the valuation of taxable property in town and 
country is estimated at £42,000,000. 

This marvellous growth is mainly due to the discovery 
of gold in 1851. The richness of the gold-fields is shown 
by the fact that, from 1851 to the end of 1868, the yield 
had been 36,835,691} ounces, worth £147,342,767. The 
annual product is, however, steadily diminishing. In 
1856, the quantity exported was 2,985,991 ounces, while 
in 1868 it was only 1,657,498 ounces. In 1854, when the 
gold fever was at its height, the number of miners was 
65,763; but it has slowly fallen off, and in Sept., 1868, 


was 63,482. 


Silver, tin, copper, antimony, zinc, lead, cobalt, 
bismuth, manganese, and iron are found in Victoria, 
some of them abundantly. Coal, lignite, and bitumin- 
ous shales are also met with; and the sapphire and the 
diamond are to be added to the list. 


——_2 ee 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 

To Improve StaRcH. —To each bowl of starch, add 
one teaspoonful of Epsom salts, and dissolve in the 
usual way by boiling. Articles starched with this will 
be stiffer, and will be rendered to a certain degree fire- 
proof. 

To RemMovE Srarms From Linen. — To remove wine, 

fruit, or iron stains, wet the spot with a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, and sprinkle some pulverized tar- 
taric acid upon it; then wash out as usual. Strong 
vinegar.can be used instead of the tartaric acid. 
Mors PowpEr.—Lupulin (flour of hops), 1 dram; 
Scotch snuff, 2.0z.; gum camphor, 1 oz.; black pepper, 1 
oz.; cedar sawdust, 4 oz. Mix thoroughly, and strew 
(or put in papers) among the furs or woollens to be pro- 
tected. 

Liquip For CLEANING SitverR. — Add gradually 8 oz. 


_ of prepared chalk to a mixture of 2 oz. of spirits of tur- 


pentine, 1 oz. of alcohol, } oz. of spirits of camphor, and 
2 drams of aqua ammonia. Apply with a soft sponge, 
and allow it to dry before polishing. 


Arts. 


NEW THINGS IN THE ARTS, 

TUNGSTEN BLUE. — M. Tessié du Motay, whose name 
‘is already familiar to our readers in connection with the 
new method of obtaining oxygen gas cheaply on a large 
scale, has announced the discovery of a new coloring 
substance. It has a striking resemblance to Prussian 
blue, but differs from it in not being bleached by sun- 
light. Like that substance, it resists the action of acids, 

_, but not of alkalies. The directions for preparing it are 
as follows: Dissolve, in a sufficient quantity of water, 
and successively, 10 parts of tungstate of soda, 8 of tin- 
salt (protochloride of tin), 5.of ferrocyanide of potassium, 
and 1 of perchloride of iron. When all these substances 
are dissolved, the mixture is thoroughly stirred up, and 
the sediment which is formed is separated by filtration. 
As soon as the liquid has run off, the moist pasty matter is 
spread out in thin layers upon suitable glass plates, or 
shallow dishes, and for several days exposed to the action 
of strong daylight and sunshine. This slowly causes 
the formation of a beautifully-blue pigment; and this 
action may be accelerated by washing the material, so 

48 to remove the matters soluble in water which it yet 


The tungsten blue can be heated to about 
180° C. without decomposition. Its percentage composi- 
tion in 100 parts, is — water, 7°85; tin, 31°69; iron, 5°13; 
cyanogen, 19°41; blue oxide of tungsten, 35°60; total, 
99°68. It costs no more than the finest quality of Prus- 
sian blue. 

WATERPROOFING PAPER. — The solution of oxide of 
copper in ammonia acts, as is well known, as an ener- 


contains. 


getic solvent of cellulose, or woody fibre. Advantage 
is taken of this fact in waterproofing paper by the fol- 
lowing process :— 

A tank is made to contain the solution just alluded to, 
and the paper is rapidly passed just over and in contact 
with the surface of the liquid, by means of properly 
placed rollers moving with speed. The paper, on leay- 
ing, is pressed between two cylinders, and next dried by 
means of so-called drying cylinders, similar to those in 
use in paper mills. The short contact of the felty paper 
tissue with the liquid gives rise to just sufficient solution 
of cellulose to form an impermeable varnish, 


WATERPROOFING WOVEN Fasrics.— A late number 
of Cosmos gives the following method: — 

1 kilo. of alum is dissolved in 32 kilos. of water, and 
1 kilo. of acetate of lead is dissolved in the same quan- 
tity (separately) of water. The two liquids having been 
mixed, there is, of course, precipitated sulphate of lead; 
as soon as this is deposited, the clear liquid is decanted, 
and the fabric which it is desired to render waterproof is 
thoroughly steeped in this fluid, and next dried by being 
hung up in open air. 

CorprER Winpow SasHEs.— These sashes are now 
mannfactured in England under patent. The metal 
used is drawn copper, and is hard and tough. The 
sashes, when completed, are submitted to a bronzing 
process and are not affected by atmospheric influences. 
They have been experimentally proved to be weather 
tight, and are thus peculiarly adapted for resisting the 
attacks of heavy rain in exposed situations. The man- 
ner in which the parts are put together precludes the 
Once fixed, these 
sashes require no painting or other attention. The glass 


possibility of rattling in high winds. 


is embedded in an impermeable putty, and fixed in its 

place by strips of copper attached with screws of the 

same metal. The first cost is slightly beyond that of the 

ordinary sashes, but their unquestionable durability 

more than compensates for the extra outlay. 
LACQUERS, 

1. Deep Golden Lacquer. —Seed lac, 8 oz.; turmeric, 
1 oz.; dragon’s-blood, } 0z.; alcohol, 1 pint. Digest. for 
a week, shaking frequently; then decant and filter. 

2. Golden Lacquer. — Turmeric, 1 lb.; gamboge, 1} 
oz.; gum sandarach, 34 lbs. ; shellac, } 1b. (all in powder); 
rectified alcohol, 2 gallons. Dissolve, strain, and add 
1 pint of turpentine varnish, 

3. Red Lacquer. — Spanish annatto, 3 lbs.; dragon’s- 
blood, 1 1b.; gum sandarach, 3} Ibs.; rectified alcohol, 
2 gallons; turpentine varnish, 1 quart. Dissolve and 
mix, as in No. 2. 

4. Pale Brazen Lacquer.— Gamboge (cut small), 1 
O25 Cape aloes (do.), 8 oz.; pale shellac, 1 lb.; rectified 
alcohol, 2 gallons, 

5. Another Brazen Lacquer. — Seed lac, dragon’s- 
blood, annatto, and gamboge, each, 4 oz.; saffron, 1 oz.; 
rectified alcohol, 10 pints. Dissolve, etc., as in No, 2. 

As these lacquers are often wanted of different shades 
of color, it is well to keep on hand a concentrated solu- 
tion of each coloring ingredient, so that it may be added 
at any time to produce the desired tint. 


Dissolve and mix, as in No. 2. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

MUCILAGE FOR LAaBELS.— Macerate five parts of good 
glue in eighteen or twenty parts of water, for a day, and 
to the liquid add nine parts of rock candy and three 
of gum arabic. 
paper while lukewarm. 


The mixture can be brushed upon 
It keeps well, does not stick 
together when dry, and adheres firmly to bottles when 
moistened. 

For the labels of soda and seltzer water bottles (or for 
any bottles kept in damp cellars), make a paste of good 
tye flour and glue, and to each pound of it add half an 
ounce of linseed oil varnish and half an ounce of tur- 
pentine. 

An excellent paste for the manufacture of portfolios is 
made by preparing a saturated solution of borax in hot 
water and filtering it when cold. Itis then to be heated 
and as much well washed and dried caseine dissolved in 
it asit willtake up. This,is to be used when cold, and 
is said to be much superior to glue. 


Zinc WHITEWASH. — Mix oxide of zinc with common 
size, and apply it with a whitewash brush to the 
ceiling. After this, apply in the same manner a 
wash of the chloride of zinc, which will combine with the 


oxide to form a smooth cement with a shining surface. 

To Tin Iron Coup.— Take equal parts of quicksilver 
and block tin, and melt them together. 
parts of muriatic acid and water, 


Mix also equal 
Apply the amalgam 
with a clean rag steeped in the acid mixture. 


An AMALGAM FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES. — Those 
who have occasion to experiment with frictional electric- 
ity will be glad to know of a new amalgam, which is 
much better than the one in common use (two parts 
quicksilver, one of tin and one of zinc). It is made by 
melting two parts of chemically pure zinc in an iron 
ladle, and then carefully adding, while gently stirring 
it with an earthen pipe-stem, one part of quicksilver. 
After cooling, an extremely tough, but easily pulverized 
amalgam, of a silver white color, is obtained, which may 
be kept in closed vials for any length of time; and when 
needed, the necessary quantity is to be ground upina 
porcelain mortar, with a little tallow. 

In the construction of electroscopes, aluminium foil is 
much superior to gold foil, being equally sensitive, while 
it is much stronger and less liable to be torn. 

To Paste PARCHMENT PAPER. —It is well known 
that it is not easy to make surfaces of parchment paper 
‘adhere by means of common paste. If, however, the 
surfaces are moistened with dilute alcohol or other spir- 
its before applying the paste, they will adhere with the 
greatest tenacity. 

ComposITION FoR WALKS. —The following is highly 
commended, and is not patented: — , 

Sand, 5 parts; coal ashes, 2 parts; slaked lime, 1 part; 
fine gravel, 2 parts. Mix cold, and add coal tar, hot or 
Make 
the foundation of the walk by ramming down or rolling 


cold, until the mass becomes just sticky with it. 


lard 6 inches of gravel; then put on a three-inch layer 
of the mixture, and roll or pound very hard. 


PRESERVATION OF MILK. Cosmos gives the following 
recipe: — 

Add to every litre (about 29 ounces) of unskimmed 
milk, previously poured in a well-annealed glass bottle, 
40 centigrms. (about 6 grs.) of bicarbonate of soda, 
Place the bottle containing the milk, well corked, 
for about four hours in a water-bath heated up to 90° 
(194° F.). On being taken out, the bottle is varnished 
over with tar; and in that state the milk it contains will 
keep sound and sweet for several weeks, 
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To PRESERVE STEEL Goops FRoM Rusiinc. —The 


simplest way of preventing the oxidation of polished 


iron and steel goods is to dust them over with quick 


lime. When articles are required to be preserved for 


many months (such as polished steel grates), strips of 


paper freely covered with powdered lime are to be 
wrapped around the bars; or they may be placed in 
cases, and interstices filled up with quick lime. Piano- 
forte wires and small goods are preserved in the same 
way. The rationale of the method is this—steel will 
not oxidize in dry air, and thus indirectly the lime pre- 
serves steel from rust. This is not a new plan, but it is 
the method adopted by the, majority of the Birmingham 


ghouses. 


PURIFICATION OF WATER. — Dr. Dunning, of Amster- 
dam, recommends for the purification of dirty water, for 
household and manufacturing purposes, the addition ot 
half a grain of chloride of iron to each quart of the 
water. By this means the foreign constituents are de- 
posited, and by a further addition of about one and a 
third grains of soda to a quart of the water, the iron is 
precipitated. Experiments made ona large scale, in Hol- 
land, upon impure river water, gave the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

CEMENT FoR AQquariA.— A correspondent, who has 
made hundreds of aquaria, and who has experimented 
with numerous cements for the purpose, writes us that 
the following is much better than the one for which we 
gave a recipe in our last number: — 

Take a4 parts by measure of litharge, 


wu ‘* plaster of Paris, 
10 ac “ “ 


“ dry white sand, 
1 ac “ “oe 


‘* finely powdered rosin, 


and mix them, when wanted for use, into a pretty stiff 


putty with boiled linseed oil. This will stick to wood, 


stone, metal, or glass, and hardens under water. It is 


also good for marine aquaria, as it resists the action of 


It is better not to use the tank until three 
days after it has been made. 

WATERPROOF VARNISH. — Take 2 parts of rectified 
petroleum spirit, in which dissolve 2 parts of prepared 
In mak- 
ing paints, take stearic acid or paraffine, alone or in 


salt water. 


gum dammar, and filter or strain the whole. 


combination, and reduce them by means of heat to a 
liquid state. To every 8 lbs. of paraffine or stearic acid, 
alone or in combination, add 2 lbs. gum dammar. The 
paints may be colored by any suitable coloring matter, 
and may be applied in a heated state; or when used 


cold, may be diluted to a suitable consistency by meanse 


of rectified petroleym spirit. 
soo ———__ 


Srucco.—This substance, now much in use for 
walls, pillars, etc., is at present prepared by mixing 
plaster of Paris with a solution of gelatine or glue, in- 
stead of with water. This, while stiffening more slowly, 
becomes much harder than with water alone. For white 
stucco, the:proper quality of gelatine must be employed; 
for colored, less care need be exercised. When the mass 
has been suitably applied, and sufficiently hardened, 
the surface is to be moistened and rubbed down with 
pumice stone until smooth. It is finally to be coated by 
means of a brush with a concentrated solution of gelatin 
and, when perfectly dried, it may be polished with tripoli 
on a buffer, with the addition of a ittle olive oil. It ig 
often desirable, in using plaster of Paris in the ordinary 
way, to prevent its hardening too rapidly. This may be 
easily done by adding a saturated solution of borax to 
the water in suitable proportion. One volume of the 
solution to twelve of water will prevent hardening for 
fifteen minutes; while with equal parts this will not 
take place for ten or twelve hours. 


a el 

GENUINE Port WinE.— Cider, 14 oz. Alcohol, 3 oz. 
Strong decoction of logwood, 4 oz. Alum, 40 grains. 
Cream of tartar, 20 grains. White sugar, 1} 0z. This, 
being a native wine, is largely patronized in America. 
By all means, make it for yourself. It will be much 
cheaper than to buy it, and you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it is unadulterated, 


THE TESTING OF KEROSENE. 

THERE has been a good deal of dispute and some lit- 
igation, in England, in regard to the method of testing 
petroleum and similar oils which is prescribed by law. 
The discordant results obtained by different chemists in 
testing samples of the very same oil have led scientific 
men to investigate the subject very carefully, and the 
conclusions to which they have come are of great prac- 
tical importance. 

In the first place, it is found that the teme taken to 
heat the oil up to the “flashing point” has a marked 
influence upon the result. In experiments made by Mr. 
Calvert upon six different samples of oil, it was found 
that when they: were heated from 52° F. up to the flash- 
ing point in fifteen minutes, they “flashed” at temper- 
atures from 2° to 8° lower than when twenty minutes 
were taken to heat them to the same extent; and in the 
latter case they flashed at temperatures from 2° to 9° 
lower than when thirty minutes were spent in the pro- 
cess. Thus the very same oil, heated for fifteen minutes, 
flashed at 95°; heated for twenty minutes, flashed at 
99°; for thirty minutes, flashed at 108°, All three tests 
would be consistent with the wording of the law (which 
merely directs the use of ‘‘a small flame” in heating 
the oil); but while two of them would condemn the oil 
and subject the seller to a penalty, the third would prove 
it safe for sale or use. 

This difference is probably due to the fact that when 
the oil is heated slowly, the more volatile products 
escape gradually into the air, and are never present in 
sufficient quantity to produce a flash when a taper, as 
directed by the act, is passed within a quarter of an inch 
of the surface of the oil. 

Again, it is found that, if two thermometers are placed 
in the oil, one (as the act prescribes) one and one-half 
inches below the surface, and the other only one-half 
inch, there will be a difference of several degrees be- 
tween the two at the time of the flash. In three experi- 
ments, the difference was 5°, 4°, and 4°, respectively. 

This very curious and unusual difference in the tem- 
perature of a fluid near the surface, and at a point an 
inch lower, is probably to be ascribed to the fact that 
the oil is not a homogeneous liquid, but a mixture of 
several hydrocarbons; the lightest of which rise first to 
the surface, carrying the heat with them. 

Mr. Calvert recommends that the vessel containing 
the oil should be heated by setting it into a vessel 
of water, previously heated to some 10° above the 
probable flashing point—or to about 110°—and that the 
bulb of the thermometer be placed half an inch below 
the surface of the oil. The flashing point is then to be 
tested in the usual way. A variety of experiments 
with this method gave uniform and consistent results. 


JOTTINGS. 


A Sopa Minge.—The Gold Hill News gives an account 
of a soda mine in Nevada, which is as singular as it is 
valuable. It is an immense and apparently inexhausti- 
It is free from all 
earthy matter, and yields 80 per cent of soda, the bal- 
ance being mainly salt. A shaft has been sunk besflle 
it to the depth of fifty feet, from the bottom of which a 
drift has been made for 25 feet into the vein of soda, 
without getting through it. The owners sell the soda to 
svap manufacturers in the State, and also as a chemical 
agent in the reduction of ores. 


ble deposit of almost pure soda. 


It is also used for wash- 
ing and other purposes for which ordinary soda is 
employed, 


OxYGEN PEDDLED IN THE STREETS oF PaRis.— 
Oxygen is now made on a large scale in Paris. Carts, 
with metal reservoirs containing the compressed gas, 
deliver it to customers in all parts of the city. Some 
of the theatres are large consumers, using it for 
illumination both outside and inside, The oxyhydrogen 
light is also much used for the illuminated advertise- 
ments that are now so common on the Boulevards and 
elsewhere. These are produced by a magic lantern 
and screen in the second stories of buildings, and the 
furnishmg of them has become quite a business. 


Goop News, 1F True. —It is stated that M. Tessié du 
Motay (may his shadow never be less!) has devised an 
oxyhydrogen light, in which no pencil of lime, magne- 
sia, or zircon is required. Supercarburetted hydrogen is 
used instead of ordinary hydrogen. The new light is 
wonderfully cheap, as well as brilliant, costing only two 
centimes (less than half a cent) for five hours. If there 
is no mistake about this (and it comes on good authority), 
the old-fashioned mode of gas-lighting may be consid- 
ered as ‘‘ played out.” 


Toe Newatt TELESCOPE. — This new instrument, 
made by Cooke & Sons, of York, Eng., for R. S, New- 
all, of Gateshead, is now completed. A full descrip- 
tion of it, with illustrations, is given in No. 16 of Nature. 
The object-glass has a clear aperture of twenty-five 
inches. The great refractor at Cambridge, Mass., has 
but fifteen and one-half inches aperture, and the one 
made by Alvan Clark, for the Chicago Observatory, 
eighteen and one-half inches. This last was the largest 
refracting telescope in the world, but is thrown quite 
into the shade by this new English instrument. The 
light-collecting capacity of the latter is nearly double 
that of the former, or as 625 (the square of 25) is to 
342.25 (the square of 18.5). After being thoroughly 
tested, the telescope is to be removed to some climate 
more favorable for astronomical observations than that 
of England. 


Last WorDs OVER TWO GREAT Works.— “ Gesta 
dei per Francos, le Canal de Suez est l’euvre de Dieu et 
de la France,’’ says M. Lesseps, at the conclusion of his 
labors. ‘‘We’ve got through praying and are going to 
strike,’’ was the message which sped from Promontory 
Point to all the cities of the Union, after the thanks- 
giving had been uttered, and the hammer was about to 
descend on the last spike which completed the Pacific 
Railway. As Engineering remarks, these utterances 
are characteristic of the two great nations that had 
achieved two great national undertakings, 


ALcoHOL AND SopA.—It has long been known that 
soda is not only unable to dry alcohol, but that it 
actually moistens it; but the fact has only recently been 
explained. It appears that the sodium replaces the 
hydrogen of the alcohol, while the displaced hydrogen 
combines with the oxygen of the decomposed soda, and 
thus forms water. 


SouTHERN IcE FoR NorTHERN Crtres.—One of the 
curiosities of this singular season is the sending to the 
South for ice to eke out the deficient supply from the 
native ‘‘crop.” The Picayune says, that New Orleans 
now manufactures its own ice by steam, and that the 
Louisiana Ice Company recently received an order from 
Philadelphia for fifty tons of the product. The editor 
adds, ‘‘ We shall be supplying Boston next, though 
that would indeed seem like sending coals to New- 
castle.” 
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Agriculture. 


ABOUT MANURES, 

Ar this season of the year, when farmers are employed 
in preparing their fields for the growth of crops, the 
question of manures becomes one of the first importance. 
We have repeatedly pointed out to farmers the great 
difference existing in manures which are alike in physi- 
cal appearances, and also we have shown to be erroneous 
the notion that bulk in manurial substance affords evi- 
dence of value. A cord of barnyard manure taken from 
the premises of one farmer may be worth ten dollars, 
while the same quantity from another may not have half 
that value. 
modity has a fixed price in our towns and cities, and no 


Animal excrement as a marketable com- 


variations are made, based upon assumed differences in 
fertilizing value. And yet, if exact justice were done to 
seller and purchaser, and the price based upon actual 
value, it would present as wide a range as is found in 
different qualities of cloths or groceries. The excrement 
sold by one stable keeper or farmer, who feeds his horses 
and cows upon rich upland grasses, with an abundance 
of grain, would hold more than double the amount of 
soluble plant nutriment contained in that of another, 
who supplied to his animals only meadow hay and 
small quantities of the cereals. The vender of excrement 
who carefully houses it, and retains in association much 
of the liquid portion, supplies an article of twice the 
value of that produced from the same rich foods, but 
left out of doors in yards, exposed to the winds and 
drenching rains. This matter of exposure of manures is 
so important, the injury from exposure being really so 
great, we cannot speak of it too earnestly. The fertiliz- 
ing elements in excrement are mostly soluble in water, 
and when the barnyards are drenched with it, they 
usually overflow, and the valuable portions are carried 
away. The farmer who hauls out his manure in the 
autumn, and leaves it in a heap upon his field, cannot 
fail to notice the extreme fertility of the spot where it 
was deposited. For several consecutive years vegetation 
grows upon it in rank luxuriance, and it isa marked 
feature in the cultivated field. By the leaching influence 
of rain-water, the salts are removed from the dung and 
carried into the soil, and if that be porous or silicious, 
a considerable portion is carried down so far as to be be- 
yond the reach of plant roots. The loss from this treat- 
ment of manure is very great, and it cannot be shown in 
amore striking or conclusive way, than by presenting 
an analysis of a specimen of manure taken from a water- 
soaked heap, and another from a parcel preserved in a 
barn cellar. The exposed manure furnished, 
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It will be noticed that in the nitrogen (ammonia-form- 
ing constituent), the soluble organic and inorganic bodies, 
and potash and soda salts, there is a loss in the exposed 
Manurg which renders it of less than half the money 
‘Yalue of the other. The quality and the preserva- 
tion of manures supply topics which should be presented 
to farmers very often, that they may be led clearly to 


understand the whole subject, and provide against 
losses, which are of a most serious nature. We shall re- 
fer to this important matter again. 


A FALSE THEORY FROM A TRUE PRINCIPLE, 


Editor Boston Journal of Chemistry: — 

In the case of the fruit trees, mentioned in the JouR- 
NAL for February, there is no doubt that the girdling 
was the cause of the abundant fruitage; but it by no 
means follows from this fact that a general principle can 
be deduced, that trees would be improved, or the crop 
It is 
well known that gardeners frequently girdle a branch, 


increased for a series of years, by such treatment. 


by removing a narrow ring of bark around it, when they 


wish to increase the size and beauty of the fruit; but it 
is done at the expense of its vitality, and, unless the 


operation is skilfully performed, will invariably destroy 
it before the season of bearing the next year. 

The crude sap, taken up from the soil by the roots ot 
the tree, ascends principally through the vascular tissue 
of the alburnum, or sap-wood, to the leaves of the 
branches, and there both this and the carbon of the car- 
bonic acid, absorbed from the air by the leaves, are or- 
ganized into the proper substance for the growth of the 
wood and fruit. It then descends on the outside, princi- 
pally through the sieve tissue of the cambium layer, 
forming a new layer of wood and bark; while a part also 
goes to the nourishment of the fruit. If there is no ob- 
struction of the elaborated sap in its downward course, 
it is equally distributed to the branches, fruit, stem, 
and roots; but, if the bark and cambium layer are re- 
moved by girdling, it is stopped in its descent, and con- 
sequently received into the branches and fruit in excess, 
and they are thus increased at the expense of the part 
below. In this way we account for the increase of the 
fruit by girdling. 

Professor John Lindley, when speaking of this sub- 
ject in his late treatise on horticulture, quotes’ Mr, T, A. 
Knight approvingly, as follows: ‘‘When the course of 
the descending current is intercepted, that naturally 
stagnates, and accumulates above the decorticated space, 
whence it is repulsed and carried upward, to be ex- 
pended in an increased production of blossoms and 
fruit.’’ This theory is adopted by the best physiologists 
of the present time, and can be demonstrated with al- 
most mathematical certainty. Therefore, this unnatural 
development of fruit, instead of indicating an improve- 
ment of the trees, must be looked upon as a premoni- 
tory symptom of disordered physical action, and of 
premature death. 

If the bark and the cambium layer have been removed 
by girdling, as seems to be the case with the trees, the 
downward circulatory connection on the outside between 
the upper and the lower part is destroyed, and the upper 
part at least must die, If, however, the cambium layer 
has not been destroyed, and has been so covered by wax 
and bandages as to prevent evaporation and drying of 
the surface of the decorticated part, there is a chance 
for some of them to live. It is true that some few cases 
are recorded of trees which have lived several years 
after the bark and cambium layer have been removed, 
but they are of very doubtful authority. 

M. Ernest Faivre, a French physiologist, gives a 
statement of his recent investigations on this subject, 
published in the Gardener’s Chronicle, about two months 
ago, in which he says: ‘“‘In mulberry trees, as in all 
trees deprived of latex, annular incisions generally pro- 
duce the following manifestations: 1. Formation of a 
swelling, or tissue restorer, at the upper lip of the 


ous shoots from below the lower lip of the wound. 5. 


wound, 2. Diametrical growth of the parts above the 
zone of bark taken off. 3. Hardening of the wood in 
that region. 4. Stationary condition of the parts below, 
if they are deprived of leaves and buds; or, if not, vigor- 


4 


More easy, more early, and more abundant flowering 
and fructification. 6. Destruction, after a variable time, 
of all the parts above the annulation.” 


From the foregoing observations it appears that gird- 


ling trees in any form is ruinous, and almost always 


fatal; therefore I heartily concur in the advice given in 
the Journat that orchardists should not experiment on: 
their trees too freely before they see what the final result 
will be with those already girdled. ash 


2 2 


GERMINATION OF SEEDs.—The sprouting of seeds can 
be facilitated by chemical agencies, especially by the 
action of ammonia and oxalic acid, A solution of the 
latter will often cause them to germinate within a day 
or two, even after having been kept for forty years. 
Coffee seeds, which are proverbially hard to start, are 
best forwarded by placing them in a covered vessel con- 
taining equal parts of water and spirits of sal ammoniac, 
at the ordinary temperature. At the end of twelve 
hours the roots will be found to have started. Most of 
the stories of the germination of wheat found in mum- 
my cases are of very dubious character. Travellers and 
others have often been ‘‘sold’’ by the Egyptian rascals 
who have furnished them with these seeds of two thou- 
sand or more years ago. It is stated, however, on 
pretty good authority, that in 1834, at a meeting of a 
German Scientific Association, grain was exhibited 
which had been raised from seed found in an Egyptian 
tomb, where it must have lain for twenty or twenty-five 
centuries. This seed had been soaked for a considerable 


time in fatty oil before planting. 


HOW MEADOW HAY MAY BE DISPOSED OF. 


THosE who are obliged to feed meadow hay to their 
cattle wholly or in part, at this season, know full well 
that their animals have but little relish for it, and that 
it lacks the necessary nourishment to keep them in con- 
dition. We recently tried a little experiment that 
proved to our mind that there is a way in which such 
kind of hay may be prepared so that it will be eaten 
readily; and though it lacks the nourishment of better 
feed, we think cattle could be made to thrive upon it. 

Looking through the barn, and meditating upon the 
possibility of being short of the better kinds of hay, es- 
pecially if the spring should be late, and having more 
meadow hay than will be needed for bedding —a kind 
of hay, by the way, that the cattle will eat but little of 
at this season — we run a forkful through the hay-cutter, 
turned hot water upon it, and to whet would fill a half 
bushel, two quarts of meal were added. After a thorough 
mixing it was covered up, and left to steam and soak for 
an hour, when it was placed before a cow that is kept upon 
as good fodder as the barn affords, with a little some- 
thing else besides. The mixture was as greedy de- 
voured as if it had been the sweetest rowen. ot a 
particle was left. Another lot was prepared and given 
to another cow with the same result. We did not lose 
any sleep that night on account of the possibility of being 
short of hay, for we feel confident that at least one fod- 
dering per day of cut meadow hay, prepared as above, 
may be fed to advantage, thus getting rid of the poor 
hay and making a saving of the good. — The People. 


Marx Twaryn on AGRICULTURE. — The proprietors of 
the Galaxy have engaged Mark Twain to conduct a new 
department in that magazine, and he has selected that 
of Agriculture. In a letter to the editor, he says, “I 
have no practical knowledge of Agriculture, but that 
need not interfere. You may have noticed that the less 
I know about a subject, the more confidence I have.” 
There are other writers on agriculture in the papers 
who have precisely the same qualifications for the work, 
but who are by no means so candid in stating the fact as 
our jocose friend Mark has been. 
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BOSTON, MAY 1, 1870. 


PROSPECTUS.: 


VotumME V. of the JouRNAL, commencing July 1, 1870, 
will be increased in size, each number containing not less than 
twelve pages of reading matter. It will be printed from stereo- 
type plates, on the finest book-paper; and we shall continue to 
make it the best and cheapest sgientific journal in the world. 

The terms for the JOURNAL will be one dollar per year ; 
single numbers, ten cents. 

The JouRNAL will be, as ‘t has been, independent, unbiased, 
careful, and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organiza- 
tion is rich or influential enough to suppress its opinions, or in 
any way control its influence. It will continue to expose 
frauds, schemes, and speculations, which profess to originate in 
or grow out of progress in science and art. The great and 
growing evil of adulterations in articles of food, medicine, fer- 
tilizers, and substances used in the arts, will receive special 
attention, and the nature of the sophistications and adultera- 
tions will be fully exposed. We shall present numerous useful 
practical formulw, recipes, and scientific suggestions, which 
alone will be worth many times the price of the publication. 


TO PHYSICIANS, 


It will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new dis- 
coveries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or 
processes connected with toxicology and pharmacy, 


TO DRUGGISTS, 
It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording infor- 
mation and instruction upon all matters relating to the manu- 
facture and dispensing of medicines, and the other substances 
and agents produced or vended by them. 


TO FARMERS, 

It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 
chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and preparation of 
fertilizing agents. 
TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 

TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 
All intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruc- 
tion of the highest importance and value. 

The JouRNAL has, at the present time, a large army of 
friends, and these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. 
Our patrons know how instructive and useful it has been in the 
past: we assure them it will be even better in the future. Cannot 
each one send us a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. V.? 

We make this offer to new subscribers: All those who sub- 
scribe, and send us one dollar in advance, will receive the re- 
maining numbers of Vol. IV. They will receive the whole of 
Vol. V., and all the numbers of Vol. IV. which are issued, after 
January 1, 1870. Subscribe early, and thus obtain one-half of 
Vol, IV. as a gratuity. 


PREMIUMS. 


To any person who will send us the name of one new subscri- 
ber, with $1.00, we will send a fine mezzotint carte de visite 
photograph of the late George Peabody. For two new sub 
scribers, with $2.00, a cabinet size photograph of the late 
George Peabody. For three, with $3.00, one copy of the 
JOURNAL free for one year, or a Petite Microscope. For five, 
with $5.00, a set of twenty carpenter’s tools in a hollow handle. 
For six, with $6.00, one copy of Dr. Nichols’ Chemistry of the 
Farm and the Sea; Rolfe and Gillet’s Hand-book of the Stars, 
Hand-book of Chemistry, or Chemistry and Electricity; or 
the Nureery Magazine. For ten, with $10.00, one copy of Dr. 
Lord’s Ancient States and Empires; or Oliver Optic’s Magazine; 
Our Young Folks; or, The Riverside Magazine. For twelve, 
with $12.00, Tilton’s Horticultural Magazine. For sixteen, 
with $16.00, one copy for one year of either of the four dollar 
Magazines mentioned in the list following; or a * Boy’s Tool 
Chest, thirteen inches long, eight inches wide, and eight inches 
high, with a complete set of Carpenter’s tools, saw, plane, etc. 
For twenty, with $20.00, the N. Y. Journal of Psychology, or 
the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, For twenty- 
five, with $25.00,a fine * Set of Croquet implements, For eighty, 
with $80.00, a *Complete set of Chemical Apparatus, suitable 
for all the experiments described in Rolfe and Gillet’s Hand- 
book of Chemistry. For one hundred, with $100.00, one * Cut- 
ter Clinical Microscope; or, a fine * Waltham Watch, in a 
silver case. 

In all the cases mentioned above, we give to each new sub- 
scriber the JOURNAL from January, 1870, to July, 1871, or 
eighteen papers for the price of one year’s subscription. This 
is exclusive of the premium to the getter-up of the Club. 

&a~ Premiums are allowed only upon new subscribers, not on 
renewal of subscription by old subscribers, 

* The express charges upon these articles to be paid by the receiver. 


J. R. NICHOLS & 0O., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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THE JOURNAL GIVEN AWAY. 

On receipt of the publisher’s price of any one of the follow- 
ing periodicals, we will send both the JouRNAL and that peri, 
odical for one year. This offer applies to those persons only 
who are not already subscribers to either. 
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THE SOUTH. 


WE spent a large part of the month of March in tray- 
elling through some of the Southern States, — Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, ete. It was our 
first visit to this section, and the trip was full of interest. 
We left home to recuperate exhausted energies, and to 
avoid the chilling winds of March; but we have to de- 
clare that we suffered more from cold in South Carolina 
than we ever did in the frosty Bay State. March was a 
cold, disagreeable month in all parts of the South, and 
the poor invalids from the North must have suffered 
intensely. We came back, questioning more seriously 
than ever the wisdom of sending consumptives away 
from comfortable homes, at any stage of the disease. 
At present, it is impossible to procure proper food and 
home comforts, at any of the so-called sanitary retreats 
in ‘the Southern States. Every place is crowded with 
visitors, of whom a large number are strong, lusty men 
and women, travelling for pleasure and to spend money. 
They secure the best seats in the railway cars, and the 
best rooms at the hotels; and weak invalids, unless ac- 
companied by strong friends, stand a poor chance of se- 
curine needed comforts. The people of the South are 
kind, attentive and obliging, and do all they can to ren- 
der the visits of Northern men and women agreeable, 
Not the slightest revengeful feeling or petulant humor 
did we discover in any individual, and we believe there 
is as good order and as much kindly feeling existing in 
the Southern States as in any section of the country. 
In agriculture, commerce, and the mechanic arts, a glo- 
rious future is opening to the South. The colored pop- 
ulation, as a general thing, are living upon the best of 
terms with their former masters, and are cheerfully aid- 
ing in developing the resources of the country. We were 
pained, however, to learn that disease is making sad 
havoc among them. Pneumonia, in the acute form, is 
Sweeping away thousands every month, in Georgia and 
the Carolinas. One planter, who employs nearly four 
hundred, informed us that ten per cent of them had 
died from this disease since Christmas. They are natur- 
ally improvident and careless, and being obliged to as- 
sume the responsibility of looking out for themselves, 
they suffer from insufficient food, and exposures, The 
white people do all they can to aid them, but, after all, it 
is but little that they can do. The millions of acres of 
unimproved lands in the South must, before many dec- 


ades have passed, be brought under cultivation, and the 
enormous exportation of cotton, rice, cereal grains, and 
tobacco, will turn the golden currents, flowing in the 
track of commerce, towards our shores, and render us 
the richest nation under the whole heavens. 


CINCHO-QUININE. 


WE notice that Mr. W. T. Wenzel, druggist, of San ° 


Francisco, publishes a paper upon Cincho-Quinine in 
the April number of the Pacific Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which purports to have been read before the 
California Pharmaceutical Society. In this communi- 
cation Mr. W. states that, upon analysis of the article, he 
is unable to find in it quinia, quinidia, or cinchonidia, 
but he does find quinicia, cinchonicia, and cinchona. 
Of course, we do not know whether the gentleman had 
in hand the article as prepared by us, or that of some 
other maker, of whom possibly there may be a dozen. 
If the specimen was the product of our laboratory, the 
value of his extraordinary analytical skill may be under- 
stood from the fact that the article did contain all the 
alkaloidal principles he was unable to find, and but 
mere traces, scarcely enough for detection by the most 
delicate tests, of two of those which he alleges he 
found. Of quinidia alone we think no specimen has ever 
left our laboratory containing less than four or five per 
cent, and also all the other alkaloidal principles found in 
Loxa bark. 

The analysis of a body made up of such complex and 
delicate organic principles as are found in barks, is an 
exceedingly difficult labor, and the tests and reactions, 
involving deceptive color-tints or forms of crystals, are 
so fallacious and unreliable, that competent, experienced 
chemists are careful in expressing positive opinions re- 
garding the results of such investigations. 

We supply cincho-quinine at wholesale, at about one 
half the price of sulphate of quinine, and the bark alka- 
loids are in their naked alkaloidal condition, not pre- 
sented as sulphates. The article, during the past two 
years, has been used in all parts of the country, proba- 
bly by not less than three thousand physicians, in quan- 
tities from one ounce to forty or fifty by each, and a ma- 
jority of these have kindly communicated to us the re- 
sults of the trials. 

The testimony in its favor is nearly unanimous. Phy- 
sicians state, that cincho-quinine being almost tasteless, 
and so much cheaper than sulphate of quinine, and 
equally efficacious, it is preferable to that salt. This is 
the language employed by the distinguished medical 
gentlemen who have given it careful and extended trial. 


Referring again to the author of the communication — | 


which has called forth these remarks, we venture to sug- 
gest that itis quite possible his analytical labors have 
not been so entirely disinterested as he would have us 
believe them to be! 

A little gratuitous advertising through the Mediéal 
Journals may not be distastéful to him or detrimental 
to his interest as druggist and manufacturer of “non- 


oficinal remedies and pharmaceutical novelties.” Welearn — 


from an advertisement which appears in the Pacific Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal, that among the “ pharmaceu- 
tical novelties” he manufactures, are “ Elixir Calisaya,” 
and ‘‘ Sucro Gaduoleine.” What the latter medical com- 
pound is we are not informed, and we would suggest to 
the gentleman, that at the next meeting of the Califor- 


nia Pharmaceutical Society he present an elaborate M 


“analysis” of this strange nostrum. 


Gar" Read our Prospectus and Premium List. 
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POPULAR BOOKS ON SCIENOE. 

Tere are those who are disposed to sneer at popular 
books on science, because they are, at best, mere com- 
pilations from the materials given in larger and more 
elaborate works. If this work of compilation is badly 
done; if, through haste or ignorance, those “‘half truths,” 
which are virtually whole lies, are the result of the 

~ attempt to abridge or simplify the original matter, 
thereis good ground for this criticism; but if the work 
is honestly and ably done, scientific men should wel- 
come it rather than discourage it. In areview of one 
of these books in ‘‘ Nature,”” Rev. Charles Kingsley has 
the following very sensible remarks on this point: — 
“Tn this age of specialization, when each minute branch 
of physical seience requires a lifetime of research, how 
_are the many unscientific to be taught the vastness and 
beauty of nature, save by those who take the results 
of other men’s labor and cast them together into a 
shape which the many will care to look at? Provided 
they do not actually steal, allow them to borrow as 
freely as they will. What they borrow from the 
scientific writer, they will repay him a hundredfold, 
in the form of pupils, readers, and enlightened public 
opinion. Meanwhile, those who wish well to the cause 
of truth, may trust that by every book of this kind one 
more human being will be wakened to the magnificence 
as well as the importance of facts; one more will be 
saved from the ancient empire of unreason; one more 
will be inclined to give rational glory to God, as he dis- 
covers how glorious his works are, even in the minutest 
polyp; and one schoolboy, it may be, or even under- 
graduate, seeing this book in his sister’s hands, while 
he is at home for a vacation, will be led to inquire 
(not without reason), why he also is not taught some- 
thing about these strange and beautiful works of God, 
and something of the science which investigates them, 
instead of the mispronounced Latin and Greek, in 
learning which (and most imperfectly) he spends the 
ten or twelve golden years of youth.” 

In this country, schoolboys are more generally taught 
the elements of physical science than in England 
(though, in the majority of cases, unfortunately, both 
the text-books and the teaching are wretched), and 
even in our colleges, the absolute despotism of the dead 
languages is declining, and the claims of science to an 
honorable place in the course of study are beginning to 
be recognized. But the entire scientific education of 
the masses of the people must long continue to be 
Gained, as it has been, from these books prepared for 
general reading, and from periodicals (among which we 
consider it an honor to haye our own reckoned) devoted 
tothe dissemination of scientific knowledge in a form 
which shall be popular in the best sense of the word, — 

“accurate without being too technical, simple without 
_ being puerile, entertaining without being “sensational.” 


an 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AT HEIDELBERG, 

Tx some respects the facilities for the study of physi- 
cal science at the University of Heidelberg are superior 
even to those at Berlin and Gottingen. The Physical 
Laboratory is under the supervision of Kirchhoff, who 
lectures weekly, with experiments, on a given subject. 
The following week each student in the laboratory goes 
through the experiments for himself, and this consti- 
tutes the main feature of the course. For several days 
in the week the students can also conduct researches of 
their own. 

_ ‘The Chemical School, under the management of Bun- 
Sen, has added even to its former renown. In no other 


= 


European laboratory, except that of Liebig, at Giessen, 
have so many first-class scientific chemists been trained. 
Prof. Roscoe says, that among those who studied with 
him at Heidelberg, were “‘men who are now making 
rising reputations in most of the German universities, 
or in the various institutions of France, Russia, Portu- 
gal, Great Britain, and America.” In Germany (unlike 
this country, where a knowledge of the drug business is 
not deemed necessary for keeping an apothecary shop 
and dispensing medicines), all druggists and pharma- 
cists are compelled to attend a regular university course 
in chemistry, and many of the students at Heidelberg 
belong to this class. 

Besides these two departments, the University has 
yet another, devoted to physical science, — the Physiolo- 
gical Laboratory, conducted by Helmholtz. An ample 
and elegant building has lately been erected for the use 
of the Professors in Physics and Physiology, with 
lecture-rooms, laboratories, apparatus rooms, etc., and 
also dwelling-houses for the professors. 

With these three departments, under the direction of 
three men so renowned as Kirchhoff, Bunsen, and 
Helmholtz, we can hardly wonder that Heidelberg is 
attracting the very élite of the whole world’s pupils in 


physical science, 
_—_——— soo 


THE JOURNAL.—The new volume of the JouRNAL 
commencing in July, will embrace improvements which 
we are confident will be pleasing to our large family of 
patrons and friends. A new head, new paper and type, 
with the enlargement to sixteen pages, will give the 
JOURNAL an appearance which will be in keeping with 
Nota 
patron has thus far signified his intention of withdraw- 


ing from us in consequence of the necessary increase in 


its greatly extended influence and circulation. 


price. On the contrary, our list is increasing at an 
unusual rate, and we have every evidence that the pro- 
posed improvements will result greatly to the advantage 
of the paper. Friends, and old subscribers, send in the 
names! We have no canvassers but you, and to you we 
look for aid in extending the circulation and consequent 
usefulness of the JOURNAL. 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—A large number of letters ad- 
dressed to the editor of the JouRNAL remain unan- 
swered, as it is impossible to respond, owing to want of 
time and strength. Our friends must remember that 
Beside 
the care of the JouURNAL, we have extensive chemical 
manufacturing interests to look after; also, our farm in 


our duties are very exacting and multifarious. 


the country, experimental researches to make, lectures 
and reports to prepare, and important trusts, both pub- 
lic and private, to attend to. These tax our weakened 
energies to the utmost, and render it impossible to an- 
swer or even read letters soliciting advice or assistance 
upon matters connected with agriculture, chemistry, or 
the industrial arts. Many letters, even from personal 
friends who have good claims upon our attention, we 
are obliged to neglect. All correspondence relating to 
business matters which our assistants can manage will 
be promptly attended to, 


Tar Aim FURNACE, — Owing to the displacement of 
the sketches of the new air furnace alluded to in the 
last number of the JOURNAL, our engraver has not been 
able to have the cuts ready for this number. They will 
appear in our next. Our experiments upon furnaces 
have created a wide-spread interest among both users 
and manufacturers, and we hope great good will result 
from the investigations. Many letters have been re- 


ceived from various parts of the country, in which the 
writers solicit an interest in the ‘‘ patent” of our new 
device. We would say to such correspondents, and all 
others, that we have no patents to dispose of. The 
experiments were made with the view of conferring 
benefits upon the public, not for the advancement of 
private interests. If the improvements made in fur- 
naces are useful and important, as we know them to be, 
they are open to all, without money and without price. 
We are desirous that the manufacture shall be in com- 
petent and reliable hands, and that the price shall be 
fair and equitable; but further than this we have no 
interest. 


—_—_<-6 oe —____—_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

TrRusTING NATURE. — We often hear of trusting Na- 
ture in disease, but, as a recent writer very sensibly 
says, ‘‘before trusting Nature, and proceeding to help 
her, it would be well to inquire whether she intends to 
cure the patient, or to put him into his coffin. For my- 
self, I greatly mistrust her, and would wish to ask, pre- 
vious to assisting her, whether she is really my mother, 
or only my step-mother.”” There are many popular ex- 
pressions which turn out to be nonsense when we look 
at them closely. Most of the proverbs which are often 
quoted as if they were infallible utterances, are directly 
contradicted by other proverbs equally in repute as or- 
acles of pithy wisdom. ‘‘ Look before you leap”; but, 
“nothing venture, nothing have.” The ‘‘rolling stone 
gathers no moss”’; but, “‘the sitting hen never grows 
fat.” And so with scores of these “‘ wise saws,’”’ which, 
instead of being universally true, are partial and one- 
sided, and consequently often false. 


A Srartiine Discovery. — One of our Boston papers 
lately remarked, concerning the electric light: “It is ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and science has developed the fact 
that it is entirely different from the calcium light, and 
may be used with perfect safety.” It is gratifying to 
know that these two modes of illumination have at last 
been proved to be different. We hope no scientific man 
will hereafter make the mistake of considering them 
identical. Speaking of lights, science has also ‘“‘do- 
veloped the fact,” that a tallow candle is entirely differ- 
ent from bad kerosene, and may be used with perfect 
safety, while the latter cannot. The savant who has 
just announced this discovery, will resume his chemical 
investigations after a brief vacation,—rendered necessary 
by the exhausting nature of his recent labors,—and he 
does not despair of eventually demonstrating that chalk 
and cheese are distinct chemical compounds. 


THE WINTER WEATHER.— The mean temperature of 
the three winter months, according to the accurate 
meteorological record kept by Prof. Loomis, at New 
The small 
amount of ice which formed during the winter might 


Haven, was only 1.7° above the average, 


be supposed to indicate a much higher average tempera- 
ture; but, as Prof. L. remarks, “‘the apparent discrep- 
ancy is explained by the fact that the coldest weather of 
the past winter occurred early in December, but was 
not of sufficient duration to form ice of great thickness, 
Then followed seven weeks of unusually mild weather, 
during which the ice of December generally disappeared. 
The month of February has been as cold as usual, but 


| this was insufficient to make entirely new ice of great 


thickness.” 

The average temperature of December was a fraction 
of a degree below the average of the past ninety years; 
but the first half of the month was unusually cold, the 


last half unusually mild. There was nothing very 
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remarkable in the mean temperature of January, com- 
pared with several other seasons in the course of the last 
Feb- 
ruary, like December, was a fraction of a degree below 


twenty years, though it was above the average. 


the average of the ninety years. 

The amount of rain and melted snow at New Haven, 
was 13.18 inches for the three months, or 20 per cent 
greater than the average for that place. 


Mepicau’ Witnesses. —In a recent suit in England, 
Dr. Rumsey, of Cheltenham, while testifying as to the 
condition of the defendant at a certain time, said, in 
answer to a question from the attorney, “I am here to 
give evidence as to facts, not to state opinions.” The 
Lancet commends him, and adds: — 


‘A subpeena does not require a witness to state 
opinions. Medical practitioners who are so unfortunate 
as to be mixed up with the parties to a lawsuit, cannot 
too well remember that any evidence that they give 
may, if it so please them, be strictly limited to a narra- 
tion of facts observed.” 


Tur OLDEST INHABITANT.— The most venerable relic 
of humanity extant is the skeleton of one of the earlier 
Pharaohs, encased in its original burial robes, and in a 
good state of preservation. It was added to the treas- 
ures of the British Museum a year and a half ago. 
The lid of the coffin that contains this regal mummy 
bears an inscription which shows him to have been the 
Pharaoh who succeeded the heir of the builder of the 
Great Pyramid, about a thousand years before Christ, 
or before the birth of Solomon. 


Hicn Lrvrmc. — According to a foreign scientific peri- 
odical, the highest inhabited spot on the globe is the 
hamlet of Antisana, in Peru, 4,101 metres above the 
level of the sea. Another authority gives the height as 
13,455 English feet, which is very nearly the same. The 
boiling point of water at this elevation is 187° F., which 
must interfere seriously with its use for some culinary 
purposes. The highest inhabited point in Europe, ac- 
cording to the same authority, is the Hospice of St. 
Gothard, 2,075 metres above the sea (6,867 feet, as given 
by Baedeker); but this must be anerror. The inn on 
the Furca Pass is 7,911 feet above the sea, and the Hos- 
pice of the Great St. Bernard is 8,999, as Baedeker 
states it, and 8,200 or more feet, according to other 
authorities. This is probably the highest point in 
Europe which is inhabited throughout the year. At 
the summit of the St. Theodule Pass, in Switzerland, 
10,899 feet above the sea, there is a little inn where a 
couple of men live during the summer months, to fur- 
nish entertainment to the numerous travellers who 
cross the pass. 


CuemicaL Maaic. — Not many weeks ago, in Berlin, 
Madame A. W. Hofmann gave a grand entertainment 
and ball to a large company of her eminent husband’s 
pupils. In the ball-room there were placed ona table 
a great number of bouquets of flowers (artificial, of 
course), all snow-white, and also many pieces of white 
silk ribbon; at the other end of the room a fountain was 
arranged, throwing, from narrow openings, jets of eau 
de Cologne. ‘The bouquets were taken by the ladies, 
and the ribbons by the gentlemen; and, while waltzing 
together, and thus arriving at,the end of the room where 
the fountain played, the ladies, holding their bouquets 
to be sprinkled with the perfume, beheld the white 
flowers become suddenly beautifully red, violet, blue 
and yellow, while the ribbons carried by the gentlemen, 
assumed, under the same influence, similar colors. The 
secret of this trick is simply that the flowers and rib- 
bons had been very gently dusted over with the dry pow- 
ders of yarious aniline colors, and, on becoming mois- 


tened by the eau de Cologne (alcohol), these powders 
became dissolved, and imparted colors to the objects. 

ETHEREAL INEBRIATION. —It appears that methyla- 
ted ether is extensively used instead of whiskey in the 
counties of Londonderry, Antrim, and Tyrone, in Ire- 
land. Topers take doses of from two to four drams, 
from twice to six times a day. A Mr. Draper has pub- 
lished a pamphlet in which he deplores the injury thus 
done to the Inland Revenue, and to the Fire Insurance 
Companies; the former suffering from the loss of nearly 
$30,000 a year in the tax on whiskey (the ether pays no 
tax), and the latter from the increased risk of fire due 
to the free use of a very inflammable liquid by ignorant 
and drunken people. 

Speaking of ether, it is a curious fact that the sensi- 
tive plant is paralyzed by its vapor. 

JAPAN Givinc Lessons To FranceE.—A French 
translation of a Japanese work on the rearing of silk- 
worms has just appeared in Paris, It is published “by 
the order of his Excellency, the Minister of Agricul- 


ture.” It is said to be the first French translation of a 
Japanese book. 

OzoNE AND ExpLosivEs.—It is a singular fact of 
recent discovery, that nitro-glycerine, dynamite, iodide 
of nitrogen, chloride of nitrogen, and some other similar 
compounds, explode the moment they are brought in 
contact with ozone. The experiment may be tried by 
putting a drop of nitro-glycerine into a jar containing 
ozone. Ordinary gunpowder and picrate of potash 
gunpowder are very slowly decomposed by ozone. 

Nitric Acip FOUND IN THUNDER Storms. — When 
the spark of the great induction coil at the ‘‘ Royal 
Polytechnic” is passed through air, and the air is blown 
against damp litmus paper, a red coloration is produced. 
In order to ascertain whether the acid was nitric acid, 
air through which the spark was passed was drawn 
through distilled water. Nitric acid was thus obtained 
in large quantities, showing that the popular notion 
that this compound is always formed in thunderstorms 
is well founded. This fact, moreover, proves that a 
thunderstorm, as has been generally believed, tends to 
purify the air. 

To DerEcr ADULTERATIONS IN Canpy. —A nun.ber 
of the wholesale candy-makers in New York, have 
united in recommending the following as a simple means 
of detecting falsifications in confectionery :— 


‘“* Any person may analyze lozenges, opaque candy, or 
sugar plums, by simply dissolving in water. If the 
water remains transparent, the candy is pure; but if 
milky or depositing a sediment, terra-alba, or some 
equally harmful adulteration has been used.” 


That confectionery is extensively adulterated is a no- 
If any one doubts it, he has only to go to 
the wholesale dealers, who will give him their prices for 


torious fact. 
both the pure and the impure article. Tons of terra- 
alba are daily devoured by unsuspicious lovers of sugar- 
plums. 


es 


Boston, JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY.— Dr, Nichols seems 
determined to make this the leading chemical journal of 
the country. We would commend it to the notice of 
our readers as every way worthy of their patronage. 
— Phila. Med. and Surg. Rep. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL FoppER.—It is said that Guizot has 
become dyspeptic from eating too many dates. <A histo- 
rian may be pardoned for taking to’a diet of that sort, 
but it is unfortunate that he should stick to it so closely 
as to injure his digestion. Lowell, in his ‘‘Fable for 
Critics,” speaks of a critic who was “fond as an Arab 
of dates.” . 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have just published ‘A 
Handbook of Operative Surgery,” by John H. Packard, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, The author has aimed “to pro- 
duce a practical guide, omitting nothing which would 
be to the purpose, and introducing nothing foreign to 
it,” and the plan has been faithfully carried out. The 
clearness and conciseness of his directions, in connec- 
tion with the copious illustrations on steel and wood, 
furnish precisely what is wanted in a practical hand- 
book. Though the volume is compact, it is at the same 
time comprehensive, giving a practical description of 
at least one good method for every surgical operation in 
general use at the present day. We commend it to the 
attention of our professional readers. 

The name of Fresenius has become almost a synonyme 
for analytical chemistry, and We are glad to see the new 
edition of his ‘* Quantitative Chemical Analysis,” edited, 
from the last German and English editions, by Prof. 8. 
W. Johnson, and just issued by Messrs. J. Wiley & Son 
of New York. It is not so much a reproduction as a 
‘reconstruction ” of the original work. It has been 
carefully condensed where it could be done by discard- 
ing what was superfluous or untrustworthy; and on the 
other hand, judiciously augmented by the introduction 
of much valuable matter from forei gn and native sources. 
Bunsen’s new methods of treating precipitates, and Dr. 
J. Lawrence Smith’s admirable method of fluxing sili- 
cates for the estimation of alkalies, may serve as samples 
of these important additions. The whole work shows 
the hand of a man thoroughly up with the times, and 
perfectly at home in both the theory and the practice 
of his subject. 

Prof. Johnson has used the old notation an.‘ nomencla- 
ture, not because he does not fully recognize the neces- 
sity of teaching the new, but because the old “‘is still, 
and must for a long time remain, a part of the vernacu- 


lar of the physician, the apothecary, the metallurgist, 


and the manufacturer.” 


Dr. Hall’s ‘‘ Health by Good Living” has already 
reached a seventh edition. One of the leading medical 
magazines says of it:— 


‘Written for popular perusal, it is one of the few 
books of the kind we can conscientiously recommend. 
To our professional brethren who are afraid of ‘ a good 
square meal,’ we especially commend it. It is full of 


good sense, and is professionally unexceptionable in — 


tone.” 


“ The Bowdoin Scientific Review” is the title of a new é 
fortnightly journal, edited and published by Profs. ; 
Brackett and Goodale, of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, ~ 


Maine. The four numbers already issued are excellent, 
both in matter and in mechanical execution. The price 
is only two dollars a year. 

The first Annual Report of Dr. James E. Reeves, City 
Health Officer of Wheeling, West Va., is in many re- 
spects amodel document. It givesin a pamphlet of fifty” 


pages an account of the ‘physical and medical topo- | 


graphy” of the city, —its geology, ethnography, and — 
manufactures; the diet, drinks, and habits of the peo- 


ple; the churches, hospitals, prisons, and other public — 


institutions; full vital statistics and related information, 


of it more at length. 


Two more volumes of Scribner & Co.’s “ Library of 


Wonders” have been published,—‘“‘ The Wonders of — 
All the 
books in this series belong to that class of ‘‘ popula i 


Glass-Making” and ‘‘ The Sublime in Nature.” 


books on science’? which we have commended more at 
jength in another part of this paper. { 


etc., etc. We wish that our limits permitted us to speak | 
I 
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Bledirine. 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


Wun this new agent was first suggested by Liebreich, 
and the results of his experiments were presented to 
the medical world, we regarded it with no special interest, 
and doubted if it would attract more than the epheme- 
ral attention usually bestowed upon therapeutical or 
chemical novelties, After careful examination, and 
trial of the agent, we have been compelled to modify 
our early views, and we do not now hesitate to express 
the opinion, that it is not equalled in importance by any 
medical discovery since the anesthetical properties of 
ether and chloroform were made known. Pure hy- 
drate of choral possesses medicinal properties of such 
positive and beneficent character, that we are prepared 
thus early in its history to predict for it a place in med- 

icine, second in importance to no other agent. The 
numerous trials in Europe and in this country prove it 
to be a safe and reliable hypnotic, and that in this regard 
it supplies a want long felt by physicians. We have 
taken the chloral repeatedly in various quantities, and 
under ordinary and peculiar circumstances and con- 
' ditions, and have carefully noted its effects upon the 
secretions, the digestive organs, the circulation, and the 
brain. Not the slightest derangements of an unpleasant 
nature have occurred, nor have any abnormal conditions 
been produced which would lead us to fear to use it 
' freely and continuously when needed. In certain quan- 
| tities, it invariably produces natural and refreshing 
sleep, which is followed by no cerebral or gastric distur- 
bance. For years we have suffered from attacks of 
_ mental prostration, attended by most persistent insom- 
nia. 
chemistry, organic or inorganic, afforded us any essen- 
_ tial relief, until the hydrate of chloral was submitted to 
trial. We certainly feel under the deepest obligations 
to the learned and ingenious Dr. Liebreich, for his re- 


No agent within the domain of therapeutical 


searches upon this remarkable compound. 
Now, above all things, let us protect this important 
' remedy, since it is placed in our hands, It would be a 
misfortune to have it discarded or condemned by any 
| physician, through the employment of an impure or 


imperfect article. During the past two months we 


have bestowed much attention upon its manufacture, 
and have learned that it demands more care and skill 
| te produce it in its highest integrity, than is required in 
_ the manufacture of any other laboratory product. The 


action of dry chlorine gas upon alcohol is liable to re- 
sult in the formation of a great number of curious and 
contaminating substances, and the slightest derangement 
or interruption of the process interferes with the pro- 
duction of chloral. The process is a long and tedious 
e, requiring constant and careful watching during 
Several days and nights. The neglect of a careless 
attendant may cause chemical reactions which entirely 
change the nature of the product, and occasion the 
most serious losses. It is exceedingly difficult, or in 
_ fact impossible, to remove many of the deleterious sub- 
stances liable to be formed along with chloral in the 
retorts used in its manufacture, and hence nearly or 
quite all the specimens of the agent, produced upon this 
side of the water, have proved upon analysis to be very 
impure. Most of the specimens of German production 
we have found to be of great purity and excellence. As 
Tegards tests, it is sufficient to say, that when to a few 
drops of concentrated solution of hydrate of chloral in a 
test tube, is added an equal quantity of caustic potassa, 
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if a dark or brown tint is produced in the liquid, it must | palatable. 


be rejected as impure. 

The present scarcity and exceeding high cost of chlo- 
ral will not long continue. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that from the great care required to produce it in 
an absolutely pure state, the price can never be very low, 
unless new and cheaper methods of manufacture are 
discovered. We believe the new agent will be found to 
be of service in a large number of serious affections 
Among the 
annoying or distressing illnesses which we have good 
It 
has not been tried in a sufficient number of instances to 
enable any one tospeak positively upon this point, but 
we think those who are about going upon the water will 
do well to make trial of it. 

There is so much thatis interesting and important con- 


which come under the notice of physicians. 


reason to believe it will alleviate, is sea-sickness. 


nected with the new agent, that we shall keep our medi- 
cal readers informed of any new discoveries connected 
with it. 


WHOOPING COUGH. 

Accorpine to both French and English authorities, 
this disease has been successfully treated by hydrate of 
chloral. Dr. Ferrand, in the Bulletin de Thérapeutique, 
states that he had three patients in one family, to 
whom, after trying various remedies in vain, he gave 
chloral in syrup —2 grammes of the former to 150 of the 
latter, or 25 centigrammes of chloral to the spoonful. 
The first three days two spoonfuls were prescribed for 
each evening, were not regularly given, and only the 
tolerance of the medicine was established. Then three 
spoonfuls were prescribed and were regularly given, 
and there was an abrupt and favorable change. 
Instead of three or four attacks of coughing, with 
vomiting, in the course of each night, there was 
unbroken and refreshing sleep. In the morning, on 
awaking, there was an attack of the cough for a few 
days, which soon disappeared. 

Dr. Adams, in the Lancet, says that he has used the 
same remedy in severe cases of the cough. For a child 
of about six years old, the dose is five grains in syrup 
and water, two or three times a day. If the cough be 
most distressing at night, a dose of six grains given 
only at bed-time will usually ensure a comparatively 
quiet night. In some cases, he has used the solution of 
the peroxide of hydrogen during the day, and a dose of 
hydrate of chloral at bed-time, with marked benefit. 

Benzine is another new remedy for whooping cough. 
An Italian physician, Dr. Bottari, in Lo Sperimentale, 
says: 1. The inhalation of the gases developed in the 
process of purifying illuminating gas has a happy effect 
on whooping cough, provided that disease be free 
from complications. 2. It is probable that the effect is 
due to the benzine developed in the distillation from the 
coal. 3. Benzine may be administered in doses of from 
10 to 20 drops a day in mucilage or syrup. It may be 
employed at the same time as a vapor diffused in the 
chamber of the patient. If the benzine be used in the 
first stage of whooping cough it appears to be inert; 
while the improvement is marked and rapid if the agent 
be resorted to after the first stage, provided there be no 
congestion of the respiratory organs, 

A writer in the Lancet strongly recommends the 
application of a blister to the nape of the neck or the 
shoulders of the little sufferer. The Cincinnati Lancet 
asserts that the leaves of the chestnut tree are an infal- 
lible specific in the disease, An infusion of the leaves is 
made, by taking half an ounce of them to the pint of 
boiling water, adding enough white sugar to make it 


Give the child as much of this, cold, as he 
will take during the day and evening; he soon gets to 
like it, if it is given as a drink instead of cold water, 


HAY FEVER. 

Dr. Cook, of Selma, Ohio, who has suffered for years 
from hay fever, has made the disease a special study, 
and reports the result of his investigations to the Medi- 
cal Society of the County of New York. He is satisfied 
that the affection has nothing whatever to do with the 
cutting or curing of hay, but depends solely on the irrita- 
tion of the mucous surfaces, produced by the pollen of 
the plant variously known as tall ambrosia, bitter-weed, 
rag-weed, hog-weed, etc. This plant is very abundant in 
the cultivated portions of the country, in our latitude. 
The flowers are yellow spikes, covered with a dense pol- 
len, which is widely disseminated by the winds. Per- 
sons affected with the disease find relief by a trip to the 
seaside or the mountains, merely because they are re- 
moved from the cause, as the weed does not grow either 
in barren or in uncultivated districts, 

His treatment is the following: Prior to the manifes 
tation of a paroxysm, a weak solution of tannin in rain 
water is administered, by means of the nasal douche; or 
sometimes a weak solution of alum, in order to harden 
these membranes; but should an attack supervene, 
which manifests itself by violent sneezing, a free dis- 
charge of thin acrid mucus from the eyes and nose, with 
a sensation of suffocation, then he uses a weak solution 
of permanganate of potash (from 3 to 5 grs. of the salt 
to the ounce of water) as an abortive; should the patient 
be enervated, then tonics should be given in conjunction 
with the salt, as indications present themselves. 

Under this regimen Qr. C. has found little or no diffi- 
culty in mastering this disease at any time, and often 
one application of the potassic permanganate is suffi- 
cient to relieve the suffering in a very few minutes, 


LACTIO ACID IN OROUP. 

Dr. ApoLPH WEBER was led to try lactic acid in 
croup, on account of its power of dissolving fibrinous 
exudations; and it has proved an efficient remedy in 
every case, even the most severe. 

"The treatment consists in the local application of the 
remedy to the windpipe by means of inhalation. The 
patient is made to inhale a solution of lactic acid (fifteen 
to twenty drops in half an ounce of water) at first every 
half-hour, and afterwards, when the respiration im- 
proves, every hour or every two hours a solution of 10 
to 15 drops in half an ounce of water. 

The inhalation is discontinued as soon as the dyspnea 
has subsided, and to promote expectoration camomile 
tea is exhibited. i 

In using the inhalation, care must be taken that the 
vapor does not affect the eyes or face. 

With this treatment was conjoined the internal ex- 
hibition of carbonate of soda every half-hour, or every 
hour, which was thought to exert a beneficial effect 
upon the exudation. 


THE DOCTOR IN THE NURSERY. 


TuE following excellent suggestions are from Vogel’s 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children : — 


Now, as regards the conduct of the physician, the 
utmost patience and gentleness are indispensable in his 
intercourse with children. Those from one to three 
years old are always the most difficult to manage. 
Nurslings and children under*one year are seldom very 
timid, and are easily quieted by some diverting noise. 
But older children often have an insurmountable shy- 
ness for every strange face. Such a child the physician 
must not approach immediately after entering the room; 
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he should at first ignore the child’s presence altogether; 


should enter into a conversation with the parents or 
nurse, in a gentle voice, and finally gradually approach 
the child with some bright object, or with a pi 
sugar. When at the bedside, the child should not be 
immediately uncovered, its abdomen felt and squeezed, 
and the physical examination instituted. Some ques- 
tions suitable to its age are first put to it, its playthings 
are admired, or it is told of some new ones, and prom- 
ised to be presented with them, etc., etc.; in short, it is 
necessary to be on friendly terms with the child before 
the undertaking of a regular, thorough examination can 
be thought of. In this manner, however, it is almost 
always possible to quickly gain the friendship of the 
child. te with a friendship formed in this manner, a 
little seriousness and energy are allowed to be blended, 
much more authority will thereby be acquired in a mo- 
inent over the child than the parents ever thought pos- 
sible. Children, under such authority, allow themselves 
very quietly to be examined, readily lie down upon any 
side desired, take even the bitterest medicines without 
objection, and assist the medical examination in every 
manner possible. Never, and under no circumstances, 
should the attempt be made to bring an unruly child into 
obedience by harshness, by firmly holding it, and still 
less even by a slight blow. Such measures not only 
cause greater fear, and give rise to violent crying, but 
the physician will thereby only bring upon himself the 
aversion and even hatred of most narrow-minded 
parents,—the class that usually have boorish and 
unmanageable children. On the other hand, if the phy- 
sician in such instances retains his equanimity and mild 
voice, the parents will feel most disgraced by the ill- 
breeding of their children. They then sometimes pun- 
ish the child so severely that the physician, from a 
medical point of view, has to interfere, and then he will 
have gained an humble and submissive patient. In 
general, the principle will hold good that the more 
seriously sick the child is, all the more easily will it per- 
init itself to be examined. 


FORMULE, 

Hunter’s Red Drop. — Corrosive sublimate, 10 grs. ; hy- 
drochloric acid, 12 drops. Triturate in a glass mortar 
and add gradually one oz. comp. spt. lavender. Dose, 
ten drops 2 or 3 times aday. Jt is said this preparation 
will not salivate. 


Pills of Camphor are best made by trituration with 
castor oil, adding a very small quantity of alcohol if the 
mass is disposed to crumble. 

Camphor Ice. —Expressed oilof almonds and rose- 
water, each 1 pound. White wax and spermaceti, each 
lounce. Camphor,2oz. Oilofrosemary,1dr. Melt 
together. Glycerine may be substituted in part for the 
oil and rose-water. 

The article upon “ Agricultural Schools,” pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL in February, has received the 


warm commendation of agriculturists in all parts of 


the country. Hearth and Home, edited by Donald G. 
Mitchell, Esq., copies a considerable portion of the 
article, with the following introductory remarks:—g 


“We clip the following very sensible remarks from 
that excellent monthly paper, the Boston JOURNAL OF 
CHEMISTRY. We shall return to the subject at some 
future day; meantime we indorse fully the homely and 
jocular, yet practical common-sense view which Dr. 

ichols takes of the matter.” 


We hope the accomplished author of ““My Farm at 
Edgewood” will give us his views upon Agricultural 
Education, as we are certain they will be sound and 
practical. 


NOW READY, 


Volume One, neatly bound in cloth. Price, $2.50. 
THE 


Journal of the Gynaecological 
Society of Boston, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the advancement of the knowl- 
edge of the 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Edited by 
WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D., HORATIO R. STORER, M. D., 
GEORGE H, BIXBY, M, D. 
Subscription price, THREE DOLLARS a yearin advance, §in- 
gle numbers Thirty-Five Cents. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


J 
eo SALE. A Homeopathic town and country practice, 
well-established, and transferable; of from $2,000 to 
$5,000 a year; 12,000 inhabitants; one hour from New York; 
house, furniture, horse, &c. 
Address, HL F.K.,, P, O, Box 2750, New York. 


lece of 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


WITH 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined. 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen in various parts of the country led us, about a 
year since, to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oil and the Hypophosphites Salts, for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for 
the relief of which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so long in repute. The idea was, that the association of 
the oil, so rich in fiesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric element of the salts to support and invigorate, in 
conjunction, the brain and nervous centres, would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing waste of tissues, and 
arresting the disease, In the use of the combination during the past year, these views have been found to be correct, and it ia 
believed that the Oil and Salts, so rich in the phosphorous element, are capable in association of accomplishing as curative agents 
what neither can accomplish separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known attendant symptoms of pulmonary disease, 
appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly by the use of the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites combined, 
than by any other known remedy. We hope extensive and carefully observed trials will be made of this combination, and the 
results made known through the medical press of the country. 


THE TASTE OF THE OIL IS RENDERED MORE PLEASANT 
by the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy and prompt. A pleasant 
saline taste is given to the oil, which covers in a measure its un pleasant odor and taste. These are certainly important considerations. 


THE COD LIVER OIL 
used in our combination {s PERFECTLY PURE and FRESH, being selected from the finest specimens produced upon the New 
England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our laboratory, to remove any extraneous 
or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste and odor, 


THE HYPOPHOSPHITE SALTS 
are very nearly ABSOLUTELY OR CHEMICALLY PURE. None of these products, bearing our label, contain carbonates or any other 
interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them from our laboratory, not an ounce has been 


furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical _ 


sources, and were almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their employment, 


THE COD LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES COM BINED 
we can now furnish in any quantity —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. 


The oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely, in small packages, The price, in 10-0z, bottles, ia $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. In gross quantities, a discount will be made. 

Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain a supply, will have the 
remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to physicians who desire to examine or make trial of 


it, if they will pay express charges, Physicians may often saye expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed im 
boxes sent to their druggists, 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


PURE 
FLOUR OF BONE. 


THE BOSTON MILLING CO: 


Desire to call the attention of Farmers and others interested 
in Agriculture, to their Standard Fertilizer, 


FLOUR OF BONE, 


THE ICEBERG! 


Or, ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR SODA WATER APPARATUS, | 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Which we warrant Pure and UNADULTERATED, 
no doubt is the Best and Purest article in the market, 


OFFICE, 43 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON. 


DRUG STORE FOR SALE, 


Doing a good business, —long established, — splendidly fitted 
up,—no old stock, The best chance ever offered to a live 
Druggist. Will invoice $10,000, 

Address, MEDCALFE & CO., Druggists, 

Pekin, Ill. 


sali 


a Fereocsnert FOR SALE.—One Cutter Pocket Micro- 
scope (new). Price, $25. This Microscope, when closed, 
is a simple brass tube, 6 inches long, and 11-8 inches in diame- 
ter, and can be carried in the pocket with as much ease and 


one minute, It hasa 
for Clinical or Natural 
ddress, 


ower of 375 diameters, amply sufficient 
History examinations. j 


GEORGE 8, CHASE, 
150 Congress Street, Boston. 


Made of Highly Pollshed White Italian Marble: 


Price, 4 Syrupss. ss. os 6s 5 bc os 6 stein @EBOTOO 
Ses, Pee 10 ¢,c601s: sive,sonaW elie hte aneeELOD TOD 
CO OMNES fe: Stee e's G6 ook. oT IST Pr aathis ties WANTED —By a Druggist, in some city in 
Patent Draught Tube $10 extra on either apparatus, either Missouri, Iowa, or Illinois. Has had experience, and 


can give the best of references. Address 


The above prices are strictly cash on delivery. T. E. V. F., Lock Box 12 Mt Pleasant, Iowa. 
. Kk. ~~ #,, ’ * ’ 


The celebrated Ick CREAM SODA APPARATUS, every style 
and price, from $90 to $2,500; GENERATORS, PATENT COPPER 


SODA FOUNTAINS; TUMBLER WASHERS, ke., &e. For de- Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, etc., forall — 
scription of more expensive apparatus, send for catalogue, to Pl AT] Hl |] i Laboratory and Besufporering purposes : 
a. D. D OWS & GOs ~ Platinum Scrap and Ore pee ased. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. Office, No, 57 Bond Street, New York. 


i 
and have — 


Our Mill is Open to Inspection. — 


, 


4 


safety as a spy-glass. It can be made ready for use in less than Wy 
ay 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. 


NEW AND VALUABLE 


Text-Books in Physics 


W. J. ROLFE, 


ForMERLY HEAD MASTER OF THE HicH §cHOOL, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MAss., 


And 


J. A. GILLETT, 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS IN THE FEMALE 
NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF 
NEw YORK. 


Os 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE IN PHYSICS, 


IN THREE VOLUMES? 


Ik CHEMISTRY, $2.00. 
II. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, $2.00. 
It. ASTRONOMY, $2.00. 


Bg@- The new revised editions of these books have been 
brought down to the beginning of 1870, and they give a more 
accurate and complete view of the present state of the sciences 
than any other elementary books published in this country. 
Physicians and others who wish concise accounts of ‘‘Modern 
Chemistry,” of the new theories and investigations in Sound, 
Light, Heat, Electricity and Meteorology, of the latest discoy- 
eries in Solar Physics and other departments of Astronomy, of 
the Conservation of Energy, etc., should get these books. 


THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 


IN THREE VOLUMES: 
I. HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, $1.00. 


| Il. HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
| $1.00. . 
UI. HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, $1.30. 


These are not abridgments of the larger works, but are wholly 
new and independent books, differing from the others in the 
selection, arrangement and treatment of topics, so far as Was 
necessary to fitthem for a briefer and easier course of cers 
They are simple in style, and eminently practical, yet thoroughly 
scientific, and giving the results of the latest discovery and 
research. 
|| Sap Any of the above books sent by mail postpaid, on receipt 
| of advertised price. Circulars with fuller description, tes- 
timonials, etc., mailed on application. 
| & 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO. 
| PUBLISHERS, 
51 John St., New York. 


CLEVELAND HOMCOPATHIC 


Hospital College. 


' For further information address 
H. F. BIGGAR, M. D., 
REGISTRAR, 
Park Place, Cleveland, O. 


GARRAT’S ELECTRIC DISK. 


For local rheumatism, weakness, pain or 
palsy. It is simply to be worn on the body 
4 or limb (asif a plaster) for constant local- 
(ya ized electricity. While it is active it is easy 

wand perfectly safe in every case. For sale 
everywhere by first class Druggists. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


fomeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 
' 145 Grand St., between Broadway and Elm St., 


fave constantly on hand a full assortment of Homeopathic 
(edicines and books for Physicians and family use, Medicines 
od by whole sets or single vials. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to, 
gt, 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A Country Practice in a manufacturing village convenieut to 
ty. Income $2,500 to $3,000. No competition; good roads 
ad Wealthy inhabitants. Fine residence with 4 acres of frujts, 
rapes, Terms easy. Enquire of 

B. E, OSBORN, M. D., Throopaville, N. Y. 


) 
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CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 


APPARATUSES FOR 


Atomization of Liquids for Inhalation, Local Anesthesia, &c. 


By the Atomizer any medicated liquid may be converted into the finest spray. In this state it may be inhaled into the smallest 
air-cells, thus opening a new era in the treatment of all diseases of the throat and lungs. 


The Complete Steam Atomizer for Inhalation, &c. 
(See Fig. 15.) 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C, formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring and screw 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, by which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the cradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in thcir places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. : 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam. 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from place to place without removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 
packed and repacked without loss of time, / 

Wor Inhalation, &e: WAl render the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 


Pat. Mar. 24, 1868, and Mar. 16,1869, the word. 
Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 


8_—_, Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus, (S0¢ Fig. 5,) 
= 4 For Inhalation, and, with suitable tubes, for Local Anwsthesia, and for 
making direct local applications of atomized Liquids for a great variety 
of purposes. [See our Pamphlet.) 

‘The most desirable Hand Apparatus. 

Rubber warranted of very best quality. 

Valves of hard rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work 
perfectly in all positions. 

The Bulbs are adapted to allthe Tubes made by us for Local Anzsthesiain 
Surgical Operations, ‘'eeth Extraction, and for Inhalation. Price $4.50. 

Each of the above Apparatusesis supplied with two carefully made an- 
nealed glass Atomizing ‘Tubes, and accompanied with directions for use. 
Every Steam Apparatus istested with steam, at very high pressure. Each 
re is carefully packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 

BO, 


COBMAN & SHURTLEFP, 
BOSTON. 


Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer. 


COOMAN & SHURTLEFF, 
BOSTON. 


Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. 
» (Patented March 24, 1868.) 


cathy i THE BOSTON ATOMIZER, with two glass atomizing tubes. ........+ $3.00 

m THE TREMONT ATOMIZER, with two glase atomizing tubes... ....- 2.50 
z 5 NICKEL PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and for Inhalation, each. . 2.00 
z 3 RHIGOLENE, for Local Anmsthesia, best quality, packed ... 1... 1.00 
a NASAL. (DOUCHE) Noii6; See.Figs'6: s. sie icf'e is to role!’ steve 61s. cys srebeh ont 2100 
° 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity, eight different vari- 
eties, each with two Nozzles, packed. . . - « « « ~ » $1.20, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 3,50 
N.B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the crder, either 


D in form of draft, post-office order, or registered letter. 


Fig. 6.—Nasal Douche. 
With Two Nozzles,—$2.00, 


Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


SUNDA ATLON GOR SAT OMIZED LIQUIDS,” 


With formule of those successfully employed. 
Also an article by Dr. J. L. W. TuupicHum, M.R.C.P., on 
‘A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY.” 
WITH HIS FORMULZ. 

Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatuses for the above purposes, and for producing Local Anzsthesia by 
Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RicHARDsON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as described by Dr. HENRY J. 
BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866. , 

All our Atomizing Instruments are made with the utmost care with a view to their complete efficiency, convenience, and dura- 
bility, and every one is warranted. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us, by the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, for Atom- 
izing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician : 

‘1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 

* The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. ~ *) * pe ie 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 
in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
produced nothing except oftheir own manufacture,— Gold Medal. ei 

** (Signed,) GILMAN KIMBALL, M.D., Chairman.” 

Also, by the Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Association—Exhibition of 1869—A SILVER MEDAL, the highest medal awarded 


for Surgical Instruments. 
ALSOP FOR SALE, 


French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day $6.00 


[For complete illustrated price-list of Apparatus, Tubes, &c., see Pampblet.] 


*Cammann’s Stethoscopes :— 


Disarticulating . ‘ . ° e . e 5 $7.00| Male, day only . 4 ° 4 ‘ 2 A) + 2,50 to 4.00 
With Adjustable Ear Pressure . ornare 8.50| Wrench Rubber Urinals, female, for day only : . 8.00 
*Knight’s Modification ° . . . . 9.50 | Vaccine Virus, warranted, 10 quills ; . 5 5 1.50 
1 Crust . . . . . . ° ° ‘ 3.00 
Simple Throat Mirrors . . . . . Piel 1.00) *Vaccinators, Whittemore’s Patent Automatic, for Crust 
Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s . . . . » 5.00 to 7.00 or Lymph fresh from arm,—Insiantaneous, certain, 
Holt’s Dilator, improved * . ° . . ° 20.00 and almost painless (post-paid) . . . . 
Barnes’ ‘ set ofthree, with Inflator and Stopcocks 7.00| Powder Syringes 7 ‘ ° e e e E 2.00 
Large Ear Mirrors, Tréltsche’s z 7 F - 4.50 to 5,00) Laryngoscopes, complete . . ‘ } z 18.00 to 23.00 
Hypodermie Syringes . . A ° ‘ . 3.00 to 14.00| *Dr. Oliver’s Laryngoscopic Lantern a . . . 4.00 
*Miller’s Intra-Uterine Scarificator, in case, (post-paid) 7.00 The same with Auto-Laryngoscopie Attachment . 5.00 
Lente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments , » 1.25 to 3.50 The same with ditto and three Laryngoscopic Mirrors, 
Sponge Tents, plain and carbolized, each . . . +25 in case . ‘ . ‘ . . . . . 9.00 
*br. Cutter’s Retroversion and other Pessaries . ° 3.00! Dr. H. R. Storer’s Combined Speculum , r ; : 6.00 


* Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Amputating, Trephining, Exsecting, Pocket, Dissecting, Throat, Ear, Eye, Uterine, Obstetric, and all other special and 


general sets of Instruments on hand and made up to ordey. 


Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 
Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 
Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries and Apparatus, French Conical and Olive-tipped Bougies and 
Catheters. Skeletons, Skulls,and Anatomical Charts on hand; Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models imported to 
order; prices on application. All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always onhand. Apparatus for Club 
Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. c ‘ : 

Apparatus for Paracentesis Thoracis, approved by Dr. Bowditch, and accompanied with directions kindly furnished by him. 

Having our Manufactory with steam power, and a corps of experienced workmen connected with our store, we are abie 
promptly to make to order new instruments and apparatus, and to supply new inventions on favorable ferms, 

INSTRUMENTS SHARPENED, POLISHED AND REPAIRED. 


Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received 


714 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


IN EVERY INSTANCE 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS, 
IN THE 


United States, London, and 
Paris. 


IN 1823. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we 
were awarded by the highest authority, The Imperial Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and a First Gold Medal. The Legion 
of Honor was the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition to 
any Piano-Forte establishment competing, and CHICKERING 
& SONS alone received that award. 

Our Manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories 
in height, and is nearly double the size of any other Piano 
Factory in the world. ° 

Every part of the Piano is made in this one building, under 
our own special vigilance. We are now finishing ane 
Pianos per week, employing four hundred of the most skilful 
workmen in the country. We are now perfecting arrangements, 


by the occupancy of our entire building, to finish after the 1st of. 


January next, 60 Pianos per week, for which, by the general 
increase of our orders throughout this and foreign countries, 
we anticipate a ready sale, 

The Chickering Pianos are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by all our leading artists, 
public schools, convents, etc., etc. 

Every Piano is accompanied by a written warranty. 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
Il EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


Great Reduction in Prices! 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


We have this day issued a New Catalogue, in which we print 
our Very Lowest Prices,and from which we make no Dis- 
counts or Deviation whatever, 

Our object is to furnish to our patrons the Very Best Pianos 
which can be manufactured, and at the Very Lowest. Prices 
which will yield us a fair remuneration. 


Rosewood 7 Octave Square Pianos, Agraffe Bridge, 
Carved Legs, and all Modern Improve- 
ments, at Prices from $475 to $600. 


It will be our aim, as it has been during the past Forty-seven 
years, to make the very best possible Instruments in every 
respect. Our rules are: Never to Sacrijice Quality of Work 
done to Economy of Manufacture, 

Rosewood 71-3 Octave Grand Pianos, from our 
Latest and best Scales, from $1,050 
to $1,200. 

Our Prices are as Low as they possibly can be, to insure the 
MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, and the VERY BEST QUALITY 
OF MATERIALS used in every branch of the business, 


EVERY PIANO MADE BY Us IS FULLY WARRANTED, and 
satisfaction guaranteed to the purchaser, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Il East 14th street, New York, 
246 Washington street, Boston. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 
Bate & Pinkham Attachment. 


< These Extinguishers are free from 

oes every objection, and having the new 
2a Bate & Pinkham Attachment, the 
pressure is not generated until re- 
quired for use, consequently cannot 
leak out its power. 

They are simple in construction, 
cannot get out of order, and are easily 
worked by man, woman or boy. 

They have already saved over 500 


= = SieJ buildings and property amounting to 

————_ many millions of dollars. 
PRICES: 

No. I, $45. No. 2, $50. . No. 3, $55. 


4 Send for a Circular. 
AMERICAN CONSOLIDATED 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 
95 Water Street, Boston. 


PURE HYDRAJ OF CHLORAL. 


Physicians, in every part of the country, can be supplied 
with this important agent, from our 


LABORATORY, 


In its purest form. We have it put up in1 Ib.,1 oz. and in } oz. 
vials, with full directions, 

Priceiin ozs phiale . «6 « shes os ehenene er6) ol 62.00 

LOR ass 1.20 


iF Noga eye ig Stones EE EE ha LIB 


Upon receiving the price of any of the packages by mail, it 
will be forwarded by return post. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


The Best Soda Apparatus in the Country, 


* To increase your sale of Soda Water use 


TUFTS’ “ARCTIC.” 


‘Gila 


i 


POPULARITY A TEST OF MERIT. 


The demand for this epostsins is still increasing, the sales 
last season being greater than ever before. 

The coming season I shall offer several new and attractive 
styles, together with an entirely new Counter Soda Apparatus, 
which I have pore. patented, the price of which will meet 
the requirements of those who wish for a low-priced apparatus. 


TUFTS’ IMPROVED GENERATOR, 


FOR MANUFACTURING SODA WATER, 


This Generator combines in its construction the important 
requisites of 


Safety, Simplicity, Economy and Durability, 


And is warranted to give complete satisfaction. Descriptive 
Pamphlets will be mailed Free to any address upon application 
to the Patentee and Manufacturer, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
No. 33 & 35 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 26 MAIDEN LANE, cor. NASSAU ST., 


New York City. 


SODA WATER APPARATUS, 


THE ‘*' TRIUMPH” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $150 to $1,000. 


THE ‘‘NONPAREIL” APPARATUS, 
ranging in price from $100 to $150. 


Both the ‘“‘ TRIUMPH” and “ NONPAREIL” have GLASS 
CANS for the syrups, therefore all metallic poison is avoided. — 
Generators, Fountains, Tumbler-holders, 


Together with every article in the line at low prices. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
HOT SODA APPARATUS FOR WINTER USE, 
for drawing 


PURE SODA WATER. 
For full information, send for our Illustrated Price List. 
ANDREW J. MORSE & SON, 
122, 124 & 126 Congress St., BOSTON. 


The Lamb Family Kniting Machine 


AS LATELY IMPROVED, 
And adapted to Manufacturing Goods for the Trade, 


Affords an’ opportunity for a PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 
HOME BUSINESS. 


One lady, 60 years of age, in New Hampshire, has made over 
Six HUNDRED DOLLARS within the past six months in making 
goods for the Boston market. - | 
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THE IMPROVED AIR FURNACE, 
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Tue cuts presented in connection with this article 
are intended to illustrate the interior arrangements of 
the portable air furnage, which we have been led to 
devise, with the view of obviating some of the objection- 
able features of those now in common use. It is very 
simple in construction, and although it presents but few 
changes in the forms of existing devices, yet these 
changes are radical, and modify completely the impor- 
tant working results. The heat-radiating surfaces are 
constructed entirely of wrought or malleable iron, securely 


riveted together, like the plates of a steam boiler, so as 
to be dust-tight and gas-tight. The important sanitary 


and other advantages of this method of construction have 
been fully discussed in former numbers of the JOURNAL, 
The air chamber is so arranged (forming a distinct 
compartment) that it is impossible for ashes or dust, ex- 
cept what may exist in the external atmosphere, to gain 
admission, and consequently the heated current flowing 
into the dwelling is pure and wholesome. The cold air 
entering the apparatus is compelled to pass over 
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every portion of the heated surface, and thus the radi- 
ated heat is fully utilized. The furnace ensures perfect 
cleanliness and freedom from obstructions in draft flue 
and air current, and derangements can hardly occur to 
And further, 
there are no points where active oxidation or unusual 


vex, and endanger the health of the user. 


wear can go on so as rapidly to destroy it. These are 
the distinguishing features, or points of excellence,found 
in the furnace. There are others, however, which are 
so obvious it is unnecessary to allude to them. Refer- 
ring to the cuts: A is the pipe through which cold air 
enters the furnace; B, the ash chamber and_ grate; C, 
the ash-pit door; D, the external covering of galvanized 
iron; J,the series of annular metallic rings placed around 
the heat-radiating dome, to bring the air to every part 
of its surface; F, the feed orifice; EF, the places of exit 
for the heated air; G, the smoke flue; J, the ring by 
which the air chamber is attached to the base. The 
small cut represents the fire-pot lined with fire-brick. 
The wrought-iron, riveted dome passes over this iftclose 
contact, and with the annular ring tightly riveted to it 
at the bottom, forms, in connection with the galvanized 
outside covering, the air chamber. The cuts do not 
show the grate, and some other working parts of the 
furnace. It will be observed that the air enters above 
the ash chamber and grate, and there is no possible 
connection between the ash and air chambers. No mat- 
ter to what extent combustion is interfered with, or how 
violently the grate may be shaken, it is inrpossible for 
ashes or gas to pass into the air chamber, if the furnace 
is faithfully constructed. Perfect construction in this 
furnace is essential to its perfect success. 
but those who are honest, competent, and responsible 
should be allowed to attempt to construct it. The rivet- 
ing of the plates is a matter which demands experience 


aNd Skin, “2 ta the point to which the most careful 
attention should be given. We presusus that in most 


of the great cities and towns of the Northern and West- 
ern States, there are workmen competent to construct 
this furnace. It may be made of any size, and placed 
in brick if deemed desirable. 
had in use during the last winter was constructed under 


No workmen 


The furnace which we 


our own supervision, by a stave manufacturer, and its 


workings were most admirable. Its cost was less, it_ 
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consumed less fuel, than other furnaces of its size, and 
there was entire exemption from gas and dust, so de- 
structive to health and comfort. In further explanation 
it should be said, that the base of the furnace is of cast- 
iron, and the doors are ground to a tight joint. The air 
to support combustion is admitted through a nicely ad- 
justed slide valve, which may be controlled through the 
medium of a wire carried to the sitting-room or parlor 
above. The connection of the feed door and smoke flue 
with the wrought-iron, heat-radiating dome, must be 
such as to admit of no possibility of leakage. Inthe fur- 
nace we have constructed, the feed cylinder is tightly 
riveted on to the dome, and the connecting joint neces- 
sary for the door is placed outside of the air chamber. 
This insures perfect safety. Whenever a competent, 
thoroughly reliable manufacturer, in this city, or else- 
where, enters upon the construction of this furnace, we 
will give his name to our readers. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 


Pror. TyNDALL’s researches on “‘ Dust and Haze” 
continue to attract a great deal of attention, both in 
England and in this country. Scientific men are dis- 
cussing them, and the popular press is making the most 
of the theme and its suggestions. The hygienic question 
of the hour is not what we shall eat or drink, but what 
If the seeds of 


disease are everywhere floating in the air, and cannot be 


—or rather how —we shall breathe. 


removed except by filtering it through fire or water, or 
some such substance as cotton wool, what is to be done? 
Shall we all put on “respirators,” and go about like so 
many muzzled dogs? If the only alternative is death or 
that sort of disfigurement, all good-looking people at 
least will make their wills and resignedly await their 
doom. But fortunately we need not bandage our 
mouths with filters of cotton in order to escape the poi- 
son that lurks unseen in the air. Every man who has 
which is all-sufficient 
The breath of life was breathed 


into man’s nostrils, as we read in holy writ, and through 


a nose has a natural ‘‘ respirator ”’ 
for ordinary purposes. 


his nostrils, and not through his mouth, it was intended 
that he should breathe. Some ten years ago, Catlin, of 
Indian notoriety, published a little book (it is still in 
print, we believe), entitled “‘ The Breath of Life,” which 
was a quaint but very sensible disquisition on the in- 
jurious effects of ‘‘mal-respiration,’? —that is, mouth- 
respiration. It ought to be circulated as a sanitary 
tract, and just at this time it would be likely to be gen- 
erally read. Its text, or motto, is ‘Shut your Mouth!” 
and, as the author urges, it ought to be inscribed ‘in 
every nursery and on every bedpost in the universe.” 
It is unquestionably true that people who live and 
breathe according to this simple law are less liable to 
infectious diseases and pulmonary difficulties, than 
those who make the mouth the main organ of respira- 
tion. Catlin gives an account of a voyage he made be- 
tween two South American ports, when thirty out of 
eighty passengers died of yellow fever. He says that 
careful observation satisfied him that, with scarcely an 
exception, the victims of the disease were those who 
habitually breathed through the mouth. In numerous 
other instances in which he was in the midst of yellow 
fever and cholera, he remarked the ~~ general ex- 
emntias tuur disease on the part of those who kept 


This is worth 
remembering, and our readers may be sure that, even 
if it does not benefit them, it certainly cannot harm 
them, to cultivate the habit of breathing through the 
nostrils, especially when exposed to a malarious or pes- 


their noses open and their mouths shut. 
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tilential atmosphere. If, as Prof. Tyndall believes, or- 
dinary air is never free from organic pollution, let us 
make fair trial of the nasal filters with which Nature 
has furnished us before we resort to any artificial con- 
It will be both cheaper 
and more comely to shut the mouth than to muzzle it. 


trivances for the same purpose. 
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BEDS AND BEDDING FOR THE SICK 

A FEW words in relation to bedding and bedsteads ; 
and principally regarding patients who are entirely, or 
almost entirely, confined to their beds. 

Feverishness is generally supposed to be a symptom of 
fever. Sometimes it is, but usually itis a symptom of 
bedding. The patient has had re-introduced into the 
body the emanations from himself which day after day 
and week after week have saturated his unaired bed- 
ding. 

In looking out for an example in order to show what 
not to do, we should take the specimen of an ordinary 
bed in a private house ; a wooden bedstead, two or even 
three mattresses piled up above the height of a table ; 
Nothing but a 
miracle could ever thoroughly dry or air such a bed and 
bedding, 
cold damp after his bed is made, and warm damp before, 


with a valance attached to the frame. 
The patient must certainly alternate between 


both saturated with organic matter, and this from the 
time the mattresses are put under him until the time 
they are picked to pieces, if this is ever done, 

If you consider that an adult in health exhales by the 
lungs and skin, in the twenty-four hours, three pints at 
least of moisture, loaded with organic matter ready to 
enter into putrefaction ; that the quantity in sickness is 
often greatly increased, the quality is always more nox- 
ious — just ask yourself next where does all this mois- 
ture go to? Chiefly into the bedding, because it cannot 


go anyrghere else. 
ception of a weekly change of sheets, scarcely any other 


It stays there, because, with the ex- 


airing is attempted. A nurse will be careful to fidgeti- 
ness about airing the clean sheets from clean damp, but 
airing the used sheets from noxious damp will never even 
occur to her. Besides this, the most dangerous effluvia 
we know of are from the excreta of the sick. These are 
placed, at least temporarily, where they must throw 
their effluvia into the under side of the bed, and the 
space under the bed is never aired: it cannot be, with 
our arrangements. Must not sucha bed be always sat- 
urated, and be always the means of introducing again 
into the body of the unfortunate patient who lies in it, 
that poisonous matter which nature is tryjng to get out 
of the system? 

Ifa bed is higher than a sofa, the patient often pre- 
fers not to get out at all, rather than undergo the fa- 
tigue of getting out. If the bed were a low one, he 
might often feel like taking a few minutes’ exercise 
It 
is so very odd that people never think of this, or of how 
many more times a patient who is in bed for twenty-four 
hours is obliged to get in and out of bed than they are, 
who only get into bed and out of bed perhaps once dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours, 

A patient’s bed should always be in the lightest spot 


inthe room : and b~ should he ~*" to sea antaf «ten 
dow. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the old four-post 
bed with curtains is utterly inadmissible, whether for 
the sick or for the well. Hospital bedsteads arein many 
respects very much better than private ones. 

There is reason to believe that not a few of the cases 
apparently resembling scrofula among children, pro- 


every day in another room, or even in the open air. 


p 
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ceed from the habit of sleeping with the head under the | 


bed-clothes, and so inhaling air already breathed, which 
is further contaminated by exhalations from the skin, 
Patients are sometimes given toa similar habit, and it 
often happens that the bed-clothes are so disposed that 
the patient must necessarily breathe air more or less 
A good nurse 
It is an important 


poisoned by exhalations from his skin. 
will be careful to attend to this, 
part, so to speak, of ventilation. 

It may be worth while to remark, that where there is 
any danger of bed-sores, a blanket should never be 
placed under the patient, It retains damp, and acts 
like a poultice. 

Never use anything but light blankets as bed covering 
for the sick. The heavy cotton impervious counterpane 
is bad, for the very reason that it keeps in the emana- 
tions from the sick person, while the blanket allows 
Weak patients are invariably 
distressed by a great weight of bed-clothes, which often 
prevents their getting any sound sleep whatever. 

Every weak patient, be his 
illness what it may, suffers more or less from difficulty 
in breathing. To take the weight of the body off the poor 
ehest, which at best is hardly up to its work, ought 
therefore to be the object of the nurse’in arranging his 


them to pass through. 
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One word about pillows. 


pillows. Now what does she do, and what are the con- 
sequenees? She piles the pillows one upon the other 
like a wall of bricks, the head is thrown upon the chest, 
and the shoulders are pushed forward, so as not to 
allow the lungs room to expand. The pillows, in fact, 
lean upon the patient, not the patient upon the pillows. 
It is impossible to give a rule for this, because it must 
vary with the figure of the patient. Tall patients suf 
fer much more than short ones, because of the drag of 


et eo lage a 


the long limbs upon the waist. But the object is to sup- 
port, with the pillows, the back below the breathing ap- 
paratus, and above the hips; soas to allow the shoul- 
ders room to fall back, and to support the head, without 
throwing it forward. The suffering of exhausted pa- 
tients is greatly increased by neglect of these points. 
And many an invalid, too weak to drag about his pil- 
lows himself, slips his book oranything at hand behind 
the lower part of his back to support it. z 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 


To RENOVATE Brack Sivx.— Rub the silk all over 
on the right side with a solution of carbonate of ammo- 
nia and water (two teaspoonfuls powdered toa quarter of 


a pint of warm water), and smooth it on the wrong side 
with a moderately hot iron, and the silk will regain a 
bright appearance. 


SvugsTiruTs FoR Wasnina Sopa. — For washing 
delicate fabrics the hyposulphite of soda is much better 
than common soda. It does not attack the skin of the 
hands, nor the articles to be washed, while it is an ef- 
fective bleaching agent, and removes many kinds of 
spots better than anything else that can be used. It is 
now manufactured on a large scale for photographic | 
purposes, and is quite cheap. 


WATERPROOFING Crore. A writer in the London ve 
Illustrated Times, who has tested the method of water- 4 
proofing with sugar of lead and alum, as given in our f i 
last number, says that he has worn garments of common 
Scotch tweed thus treated, in the wildest storms of 
wind and xin, pthont setting, wet, gee after walk- 
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on. - He advises soaking the cloth in the liquid for twen- 
ty-four houw:s, and then hanging it up to dry without 
wringing. f 

A Cuear Fitter. — The Manufacturer and Builder 
gives the following directions for a simple filter to purify 


cistern water: Place on the perforated bottom of a box 
a piece of flannel, and on this some coarsely powdered 
charcoal, then coarse river sand, and cover the whole 
with sandstone broken into small pieces. 


GLAZING FOR LinEN.— To every quart of starch add 

a teaspoonful of salt, and one of white soap scraped 

7 fine. Boil the starch (after adding hot water) until it 
is of the proper thickness. ; 


Satt my Cooxine VEGETABLES, —If one portion of 
a dish of vegetables be boiled in pure water, and the 
other in water to which a little salt has been added, the 
latter will be found better flavored and more tender; if 
potatoes, they will be mealier. Onions are especially im- 
proved by being cooked in salt water. Their rankness 
of oder and flavor is mitigated, or modified into a pecu- 
liar sweetness and aroma. The salt appears to hinder 
the evaporation of the more volatile principles of the 


vegetables. 


WHITE WASH THAT WILL NOT RUB OFF.—Mix up 
half a pailful of lime and water; take half a pint of 
flour and make a starch of it, and pour it into the white- 
wash while hot. Stir it well, and make it ready for use. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 


In 1831, and part of 1832, the writer, then studying in 
the schools of the world-renowned Paris, had his lodg- 
ing in the modest upper chamber of the unpretending 
“Hotel de Calcutta,” in the ‘‘Rue de Savoy,” near the 
menos old “Pont Neuf,” on the students’ side of the 

Seine, in the ‘‘ Pays Latin.’”’ At the same time there 
ved in the same hotel another young compatriot, also 
engaged in the prosecution of his studies. His calling 
| led him into very different places from those frequented 
| by the writer, but on Sundays and holidays a visit to 
_ the Louvre often found the latter standing, in rapt 

admiration, before an immense canvas, reached by a 

stage eight or ten feet in height, upon which the former 

was daily engaged in.copying the great picture of the 

“Shipwreck,” which, at that day, graced (and perhaps 

still graces) the wall of the first room of the grand gal- 

lery of the Louvre. Time passed on, and, as the picture 
advanced to completion, and the artist grew in reputa- 
tion, his friends augured most favorably for the future 
fame of one whose first finished piece produced him 

(rumor said) the handsome sum of one thousand dollars. 

In the summer of 1832, this artist was on his way 
home in one of the fine ships of the Havre and New 
York line. Steam did not, in those days, puff the trav- 

_ eller on his homeward path across the grand Atlantic in 
_ Seven or eight days, and adverse winds not infrequently 
_ protracted the voyage far beyond the endurance of im- 
patient absentees, longing for home, for fame, and for 
fortune. The yoyage, on this occasion, was unusually 
long. The passengers had used every ordinary resource 
by which they might hope to subtract an hour or two 
from the tedious time. All had been employed, all had 
been exhausted, all had failed. 

At last a fellow-passenger, whose studies had also 
been going on in that grand old omnibus, Paris, and 
who, like the painter, was returning home with head 

and heart both filled, like his, with hopes of greatness, 

and the means of achieving it, and whose career has been 

hardly less successful, brought on deck his scientific ap- 
_ paratus, and proposed to lop off an hour or two from 
_ the tedious time by exhibiting experiments. Electricity 
and galvanism contributed their quota. In one of these 
Kperiments the effect produced was seen at a consider- 
_ @rable distance from the instrument that was working. 
An Englishman, who was carelessly looking on, re- 
irked, “ What a pity we can’t send messages as quick 

” 


This remark seemed to pass away like the flash that 
had occasioned it, for no further reference was made to 
it, but 1t was a seed that had fallen on good ground, and 
in due time it sprang up and bore fruit millionfold. 

Arrived at New York, the ennwyé passengers separated. 
But nothing was heard of the ambitious painter, whose 
copy of the ‘‘ Shipwreck ” had spread his fame ahead 
of him. 

The old rope-walk that stood on or near the spot on 
which the distributing reservoir of the Croton water now 
is, was hired by some unknown person, who was engaged 
in some unknown experiments which did not seem to 
give much promise of useful result, since month after 
month and year after year passed by, and still the mys- 
terious workman was as dark and mysterious as ever, 
and his barred doors still defied the curiosity of the cu- 
rious, till at last even the mystery itself ceased to attract 
notice. 

Ten years passed thus, and at the end of that time 
Morse emerged from his ropewalk with his TELEGRAPH 
accomplished, and electrified the world. — Rural Caro- 
linian. 
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HABITATIONS FOR MEN, 


THERE is nothing more disgraceful to the social life of 
this city (New York) than the homes we are in the 
habit of preparing for the poorer classes — and even for 
the middle class, for that matter. We complain of our 
streets, our markets, our wharves, and our public ve- 
hicles, and we complain justly, because they are below 
the standard of a third-rate city, anywhere; but worse 
than these are the tenement houses, put up for the ac- 
commodation of those of limited means. They are often 
scarcely fit receptacles for cattle. Many a horse, indeed, 
is stalled in a finer, cleaner, better-ventilated room than 
manyaman, Thousands of families would be glad to 
exchange their cellars and garrets, where father, 
mother, and children are huddled together in a promis- 
cuous and unwholesome squalor, — unwholesome mor- 
ally as it is physically, —for the clean straw and warm 
blankets of our canine and equine favorites, Yet the 
men we condemn to these noisome retreats are not only 
our fellow-creatures, they are also our fellow-citizens, 
sharers in the government, voters who help té make 
the laws, and give character to our civilization, 

Itis the more shameful it should be so, because, with 
the same expenditure of money, but a little more com- 
passion and care, lodging-houses could be made as com- 
fortable as they are now repulsive. Let capitalists and 
builders build in flats or apartments properly arranged, 
as they do abroad, and let a janitor look properly after 
the police of them, and the most reckless and filthy 
housekeepers could soon be brought to desire and main- 
tain agreeable and cleanly quarters. —Putnam’s Mag. 
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PHyYsIcAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SuN.— To sum up 
the case, in respect to our knowledge of the physical 
constitution of the sun, we find that the seeming regu- 
larity and smoothness of the orb, and its homogeneous 
and quiescent condition, are mere illusions, arising 
from the immensity of the distance from which we view 
it. Its surface is, in fact, furrowed by enormous incan- 
descent billows, and is ina state of incessant and vio- 
lent commotion. Enormous flame-like coruscations, 
in masses larger than this globe, rise, and glow, and 
wave, and then melt away and disappear. Some of 
these blazing radiations appear to project themselves 
forty or fifty thousand miles into the surrounding space, 
though, on account of the immense magnitude of the 
body of the sun, and his vast distance from us, they do 
not perceptibly affect the smoothness of the contour of 
his disk, as it appears from the earth, to our unassisted 
vision; but the real violence and rapidity of the action 
thus taking place are inconceivable. On the one 
hand, cavities of absolute darkness, and on the other 
vast protuberances of extraordinary and special bright- 
ness, form and fluctuate over the surface, increasing 
and diminishing at the rate of thousands of miles in ex- 
tent in very brief periods of time. 

It is absolutely, though not relatively, as if the whole 

continent of America were to rise from the sea, in the 
midst of the most violent commotion, in the night, and 
then as suddenly melt away and disappear in the morn- 
ing. 
Thus the sun, instead of existing in the calm, placid, 
and unchanging condition which it appears to assume, 
is in reality a mass of seething and surging incandes- 
cence, deformed by incessant and tempestuous agita- 
tions of surface, produced by contests among forces the 
nature of which eludes our research as completely as 
the enormous magnitude and extent of their effects sur- 
pass our powers of conception, — Harper's Magazine. 
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Arts. 


PARCHMENT, 


THERE are certain manufactures of very ancient date 
in which there has been no material change even down 
to our day, and the making of parchment is one of them. 
Goatskin and sheepskin are preferred for the purpose; 
calfskin and lambskin being reserved for vellum, which 
is a finer quality of the same substance. The art con- 
sists in making the skin very thin and nearly transparent 
without destroying its firmness and strength. After 
the hides have been deprived of the hair and the flesh, 
they are immersed in a solution of alum and sea salt; 
they are then very quickly dried and stretched on 
wooden frames by means of screws, and drawn so 
When the skin 
is very dry, the workman, with a sharp iron, takes off 
all the flesh which may still adhere to the inner sur- 
face. He then scrapes the outer surface to remove all 
dirt, taking great care not to injure the epidermis. 
The inner side is next pounced : that is, covered with a 
layer of very finely powdered lime, and rubbed with a 
large pumice-stone. The lime absorbs all the water 
yet retained in the skin. After this operation the skin 
is again dried, and is next handed over to the polisher, 
who repeats the process already described. The skin is 
thus made thinner and smoother. 


tight that no wrinkle or fold remains. 


The final polish is 
given to it by means of a very soft pumice-stone. It is 
then folded, cut to the proper size, and pressed; after 
which it is ready for market. 

Vellum, as we have said, ‘s only a superior quality of 
parchment, and takes its name from the calfskin (the 
French for calf is veau, whence our veal) of which it is 
often made. The word parchment is a corruption of 
Pergamena, from Pergamos, where, according to Pliny, 
it was first made, some two hundred years before Christ, 
It was known, however, full three centuries earlier, | 
Possibly the invention which Pliny mentions was 
merely an improved mode of preparing the material 
The manufacture became a very important one in Rome 
about a century before Christ. All the world then | 
used parchment for writing on, and this continued to 
be the case until the invention of paper from rags. 


JOTTINGS, 

ParER Fasrics. —In Japan, as we are told, the uses 
to which paper is put are almost innumerable, and we 
are beginning to emulate our Asiatic friends in that 
particular. Paper collars, of both the masculine and 
the feminine patterns, are now made by the million, 
and the same material is coming into use for other and 
A kind 
of paper has been invented which is very tough and 


more important articles of civilized apparel. 


flexible, and can be sewed with a machine, the seams 
being almost as strong as those of a woven fabric. 
Petticoats are made of this paper, which are either 
printed in imitation of cextain fashionable styles of the 
day, or stamped out with open-work which in beauty 
and delicacy surpasses anything that can be elaborated 
by the needle. 
can be retailed at fifteen cents each, 


And these really exquisite productions 


Chintz for bed furniture and curtains is also made of 
this new material, and likewise embossed table-cloths 
of very beautiful designs and finish. Imitation leather 
is another form into which it is put; this can be used 
for covering furniture, and even for shoes. 


New APppricaTiIons oF Evectrriciry.— We read in 
the papers of the day that certain experiments haye 
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lately been made in heating cars by electricity. The 
axle of the car is to turn a magneto-electric apparatus, 
the current of which is to be converted into heat by a 
contrivance placed under each seat. The plan is in- 
dubitably a safe one, as the inventor claims, since the 
car can never be set on fire by it, even if thrown from 
the track; but that it cannot be an economical method 
of warming is obvious on the face of it. The heat 
obtained is heat from the fire in the engine diminished 
by the amount lost in its transmission through all the 
intervening machinery. The heat of the fire is con- 
verted into mechanical motion, which is converted into 
electricity, and this into heat again. This plan, how- 
ever, is no more absurd than one devised in Russia, for 
which the inventor is said to have received a diamond 
ring from the Empress. A number of disks attached 
to the axle of the car are made to rub against surfaces 
arranged for the purpose, and the heat produced by the 
friction is to warm the car. As the warming is accom- 
plished ‘‘ without expense,” it is evident that the fric- 
tion caused by the disks must be of a kind not before 
known, involving no waste of power. In addition to 
the diamond ring, a leather medal should have been 
given to M. Berchau for the discovery of this new 
variety of friction. A leading London journal laments 
that this brilliant idea never occurred to an English 
engineer. We have no doubt that it will lament even 
more bitterly that it was a Yankee, and not an English- 
man, that found out the method of displacing steam by 
electricity, which was recently described by the New 
York correspondent of the Boston Journal. ‘To run 
an engine of 20-horse power would require only a 
space of $ feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 high. The cost 
per day would be 35 cents. On a steamship no coal 
would be required, and the space now used for coal 
The stubborn 


resistance of electricity to mechanical use heretofore 


and machinery could be used for cargo. 
has, it is believed, been overcome. <A continuous 
battery has been secured, and other difficulties removed, 
If the 
invention works as well on the large scale as it does on 


principally through the coil of the magnet. 


the machinery to which it is now applied, steamships 
will soon ply the ocean under the new propelling 
power. A machine of great capacity is being con- 
structed, and will soon be on exhibition in New York. 
The whole thing, mighty enough to carry a Cunarder 
to Liverpool, can be secured in a small trunk.” 

It is unfortunate that the dawning resplendence of 
this mechanical millennium should be clouded even by a 
single if; but let us hope that this invention, which is 
evidently a “big thing’’ for a little one, will not 
disappoint the New York correspondent and the world 
when it comes to be tried ‘‘on the large scale.” 


Licht vERsus KEROSENE. — The 
Insurance Monitor, speaking of the new oxygen light, 


THE OXYGEN 


says: ‘‘ We of the insurance fraternity —like the rest 
—are in search of ‘more light’—of the right sort. 
We pay $2,000,000 per annum for the other kind. We 
Naphtha, 
under all its aliases and applications, is an emissary of 


should know our friends from our foes. 


the fire fiend, which finds quarter under an insurance 
policy just in proportion as underwriters are ignorant 
of its qualities. With pure oxygen we have no quarrel. 
If this enterprising company sends it around in hogs- 
heads, as they threaten to do, and the hogsheads should 
leak, or Bridget should leave the bung open, we should 
only have, instead of an explosion, an improved atmos- 
phere at a cost of $50 per thousand cubic feet for the 
improvement.” 


A New Dopce 1x Pxotocrapnuy. — The Photo- 
graphisches Archiv, of Berlin, states that negatives on 
ground glass give very soft and beautiful impressions. 
The glass must have rather a coarse grain, and the 
negative must be taken on the smooth side. The writer 
adds that the secret of this method is sold in America 


at high prices under the name of the “ Berlin process.’ 


USEFUL RECIPES, 

To MakE WatTER-PRooF Buackinc. —Take an old 
pair of India rubber shoes (boots or any old India rub- 
ber); cut them up and pull off the cloth lining; put the 
rubber in about a pint of neat’s foot oil, and set it on 
the stove until the rubber is entirely melted, stirring it 
It will 
As soon as the 


once in a while, and don’t let it boil or burn. 
take about two days to melt the whole. 
rubber is melted, stir in one-half pound of beef or mut- 
ton tallow, and one-half pound of beeswax. If it is not 
black enough, you may add a little lamp-black. 

Now to apply it to the boots: wash them clean of 
mud and blacking; when they are nearly dry apply the 
water-proof all over them —if the weather is cold, work 
near the stove. The best thing to use in applying this 
blacking is one’s hands, and considerable elbow grease 
to rub it well into the leather. 

Any one using this application, and then having wet 
feet, had better give the boots away and buy a new pair, 
or send the old ones to a cobbler and have the seams 


attended to. 


IstncLass GLUE. — Dissolve isinglass in water, and 
strain it through coarse linen. Then add a little alcohol, 
and evaporate to such a consistency that when cold it 
will be dry and hard. This will be found to be more 
tenacious than common glue, and therefore preferable 


in many cases. 


To “Green” PICKLES WITHOUT THE USE OF CoPpPER. 
— Digest the fruit or vegetables for some time in boiling 
salt water. Then take them out and pour boiling hot 
vinegar over them. Onthe third day take them out of 
the vinegar, boil the latter, and again pour it over them 
while hot. It is said that this process, a few times 
repeated, will produce a dark green color, like that 
obtained by verdigris in the ordinary method of ‘‘ green- 
ing,’’ but of course not poisonous. 


To CLEAN ENGRAVINGS, ETC.—It has been found 
that ozone bleaches paper perfectly without injuring the 
fibre in the least. It can be used for removing mildew 
and other stains from engravings that have been injured 
by hanging on the walls of damp rooms. The engraving 
should be carefully moistened and suspended in a large 
vessel partially filled with ozone, The ozone may be 
generated by putting pieces of clean phosphorus in the 
bottom of the vessel partially covered with water; or by 
passing electric sparks through the air in the vessel. 


OXIDATION OF IRON USED IN BUILDING. 

Tron has come to be extensively used in the walls of 
buildings, for the purpose of tying or bracing the ma- 
sonry, and it has been taken for granted thatin such 
But a discov- 
ery recently made in England shows that the metal, 


positions it is practically indestructible. 


when thus built into masonry, may not only rust, but 
also in the process of rusting act asa lever to pry apart 
the blocks of stone which it was intended to bind to- 
The following account from the London 
Builder is exceedingly interesting in a scientific point of 
view, and it ought to be carefully pondered by the archi- 
tect: — 


gether, 


““The question of the mode in which iron suffers from 
oxidation, when included in masonry, appears likely te 
attract fresh attention. It is a subject on which those 
persons who are familiar with the repairs, or even with 
the demolition of old buildings, are not altogether with- 
out experience. But especial value attaches to the dis- 
coveries made on the recent occasion of the examination 
and repair of the tomb of King Henry VII., in West- 
minster Abbey, from the fact that both the date of ereo- 
tion, and the subsequent history of the monument, are 
so distinctly ascertained, 

“After the cleaning of the statue of the Countess of 
Richmond, to which much publie attention was di- 
rected, last May, the curators of the tombs proceeded to 
examine the central monument of the Abbey, that of 
King Henry VII. and his queen, standing, as is well 
known, in the chapel founded by that sovereign, under 
the protection of a richly wrought grille. 

“‘Not only did the effigies appear to be coated and 
partially corroded in consequence of long neglect, but 
the altar tomb itself gave symptoms of dilapidation and 
decay. Joints yawned and cracks menaced, and the 
general appearance was such as is often produced, in 
similar structures, by subsidence of the foundations. 
The effigies were therefore carefully removed, and car- 
ried into the Eastern apse, or smaller chapel, where 
they were cleaned, and that with great science. The 
altar tomb itself was reverently taken to pieces, with a 


° 
t 


view to its replacement in its original integrity. It * 


soon appeared that no subsidence had occurred. On 
the contrary, the tomb had been built on the finished 
pavement of the chapel, and the portion of this pave- 
ment which had thus been protected from wear was in 
a condition of great and original splendor, being en- 
riched with a diapered pattern, partly polished, and 
partly pounced or frosted. 

“The actual cause of the dilapidation of the tomb 
then appeared. It was nothing but the oxidation of 
the only pieces of iron which had been employed by the 
builders. All the fittings were of copper, with one ex- 
ception. At each corner of the tomb, as many of our 
readers will remember, sits a boy angel, in gilded cop- 
per. To keep these figures in their place, copper bolts 
were employed, which passed through the upper portion 
of the ornamental work, and were secured by attach- 
ment to four plates of iron, which were built into the 
tomb itself under the slab on which the effigies rested. 
These four iron plates, notwithstanding their protee 
tion, first by the work of the tomb itself, and secondly 
by the building which sheltered the tomb from the chief 
vicissitudes of atmospheric temperature, had developed, 
on either side of each, solid plates of rust, of from three 
to four times the thickness of the orignal iron. The 
slow formation of this oxide had acted as an irresistible 
wedge, driving the fabric asunder, and threatening in 
course of time the entire overthrow of this noble monw 
ment. 

‘Specimens of these plates of oxide, as well as one 
of the original iron plates, were exhibited at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Archeological Institute, on the second 
of July last. The dangerous metal has now been re- 
placed by plates of copper; and the tomb has been re- 
stored to its original beauty. But the lesson as to the 
conduct of iron when included in masonry or in mortar, 
even under circumstances which might be presumed to 
be more than ordinarily favorable, is not one of which 
any prudent architect or engineer will lose sight. 


ee —______ 


OLIVE OIL AND COTTON-SEED OIL. 

Tue Manufacturers’ Review states that immense 
quantities of partly bleached or ‘‘ yellow” cotton-seed 
oil are now consumed in the adulteration of olive oil 
Indeed, it is hard to find a pure olive oil in the market, 


except in first hands. If this were the whole story, we — 


need not be particularly disturbed about it, for the cot- 
ton-seed oil is quite as palatable as the olive oil, and it 
is not improbable that, when people generally become 
more familiar with it, they will use it for culinary pur- 
poses, in preference to the latter. When cooled, more- 
over, it deposits a solid fat, which is quite equal to good 
sweet butter, and may hereafter prove a rival to that, 
vaccine preduct. 

But this is not the whole story of the adulteration to 


which we have referred. When a considerable propor ba 


tion of the native oil is added to the imported article, 
the greenish tint of the latter is destroyed, and stearate 
of copper is added to restore it. This, like many of the 
salts of copper, is a poison, and so the sophisticated oil 
becomes more or less deleterious to health. 

To test olive oil for this adulteration, take a small 
quantity of it, and add to it an excess of aqua ammonia; 
if it turns blue, the presence of copper is proved. * 

To test the oil for the admixture of the cotton-seed oil, 
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put alittle of it in a test-tube, add a few drops of solu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, and shake it. If the oil is 
pure, it will become solid, so that it will not run out, 
even when the tubeis inverted. The cotton-seed oil, 
treated in the same way, becomes only semi-solid. The 
thickness of a mixture of the two oils, when the nitrate 
is addga, will depend upon the proportion in which they 
are mixed. If there is more than 10 per cent of the 
eotton-seed oil, the mixture will not become entirely 
solid. 
_ Again, most vegetable oils, when shaken in a test- 
‘tube with a little sulphuric acid of the specific gravity 
1.452, and allowed to stand till the two liquids have time 
to separate, show a black or brown rim at the boundary 
of oil and acid, while the latter generally has a dirty 
brown color; but in the case of cotton-seed oil, there is 
no such black rim, and the acid assumes a pure red 
tint. If, therefore, a reddish color appears in the acid 
when oliye oil is tested by this method, it shows that 
cotton-seed oil has been employed as an adulteration. 


—_——_—_36 eo ———— 


HARNESS BLACKING. 


Tue Manufacturer and Builder (which we generally 
find thoroughly trustworthy in its recipes) gives the fol- 
lowing methods of making harness blacking: — 

Mix 4 ounces of hog’s lard, 16 ounces of neat’s-foot oil, 

4 of yellow wax, 20 of ivory black, 16 of brown sugar, 
and 16 of water. Heat the whole to boiling, and stir it 
until it becomes cool enough to handle; then roll it into 
balls about two inches in diameter. q 
A cheap and good blacking may be made as follows: 
Soften 2 pounds of glue in one pint of water; dissolve 2 
pounds of soap (Castile is best) im one part of warm 
: yater ; after the giue has become ‘thoroughly soaked, 
cook it in a glue kettle, and them turn it inte a large 
| "pot; place the pot over a hot fire and pour im the soap- 
water, slowly stirring until all is well mixed; then add 
a half-pound of yellow wax cutin slices. Let the mass 
boil until the wax is melted, then add half a pint of 
neat’s-foot oil and a sufficient quantity of lamp-black to 
give it color; letit boil for a few minutes, and it will be 
fit for use. 


For restoring a soiled harness the ‘‘ French polish” is 
used. The ingredients are 44} pounds of stearine, 63 
pounds of turpentine, and 3 ounces of ivory black. Beat 
out the stearine to thin sheets with a mallet, mix it with 
the turpentine, and heat over a water-bath. Stir it con- 
tinually while heating, and when it is thoroughly 
heated throw in the coloring matter. Turn the whole 

into another pot, and stir until it is cool and thick: if 
not stirred, it will crystallize and the parts will separate. 
When used it must be warmed, and a small quantity 
_ rubbed on the leather with acloth. Use but little at a 
f time, and put it on very thin. After it has partially 
- dried, rub with a silk cloth, and a polish will be pro- 
duced equal to that of newly-varnished leather. It may 
be used also for carriage-tops, straps, etc., and will in 
no way injure the leather. 


—_—__seeo——_—— 


To DroporizE BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. — This may 
be done by keeping the carbonic disulphide (as it would 
be called in the new nomenclature) for twenty-four 
hours in contact with powdered corrosive sublimate. 
The mixture should be continually agitated. It is then 

_ to be carefully decanted, and distilled from a little in- 
‘odorous fat with the aid of a water-bath, Thus puri- 
1 fied, the bisulphide has an ethereal odor, and is suitable 


i. yr the extraction of odorous oils, etc. 


Agricultural. 


CORN-FODDER FOR MILOH COWS. 


We copy the following from the editorial columns of 


Hearth and Home (one of our most able and interesting 
exchanges), for the purpose of making some comments 
upon the important subjects brought under discussion: 


‘We have received an address by Dr. Nichols,delivered 
last autumn at Greenfield, Mass. Dr. Nichols is the 
well-known conductor of that excellent monthly, the 


Boston JoURNAL oF CHEMISTRY, who unites to his 


chemical pursuits very great interest in the practical 


operation of a farm, now under his management, in the 


neighborhood of Boston. 

‘* His address is devoted chiefly to water in its agricul- 
tural relations. He notes the great percentage of this 
element in muck and in common barn-yard manure, 
and the fallacy of estimating their values by weight or 
bulk. 


“ Ag water enters largely into the composition of milk, 
he advises juicy food for milch cows. 
tion, we are sorry to observe, he declares against maize 
in drills or sown broadcast for dairy purposes. He even 
goes so far as to say: ‘This isa kind of food for ani- 
mals not profitable to raise.’ 

“We are fully persuaded that in this few farmers who 


have availed themselves of this resource for eking out 


the parched pastures of September will agree with him. 


‘‘ We give the doctor the benefit of his explanation of 


this peculiar doctrine: 


‘It is not so because the maize-plant is not rich and 
succulent, but because the conditions under which it is 
grown are unfavorable to its perfect and healthy devel- 
opts The natural juices of the plant are richly sac- 
charine at maturity, when grown in hills in open space, 
with plenty of air and light; but grown in mass, in close 
contiguity, this principle is almost wholly wanting. To 
test its comparative value with the green stalks taken 
from the cornfield, I fed to my herd of cows in August 
a weighed quantity of the ‘corn-fodder,’ so called, night 
and morning, for one week; they were then changed to 
the field corn-stalks, and the gain in the milk pro- 
duct at the end of the week was a little more than 
eight per cent, and there was also a manifest improve- 
ment in quality. As a rule, all vegetable productions 
grown under conditions where the chlorophyl, the green 
coloring principle of plants, cannot be produced in all 
its richness of tint, are abnormal, immature, worthless. 
The absence of this principle in the whole of the lower 
portion of the corn-plant grown in drills, or from broad- 
cast sowing, indicates its watery, half-developed char- 
acter.’ 

‘‘ And upon this, the doctor goes on to recommend 
millet, green oats, and clover; but does the doctor pro- 
pose to sow all these so sparsely as to give free sunshine 
to the stalks from the bottom up, and so ensure that 
‘chlorophyllic’ development which, he says, is alone 
compatible with healthful food? 

‘“‘ We can easily believe that the maximum of nutri- 
ment in any given plant may be best secured by giving 
ample space and unchecked flow of sunshine all around 
it; but that such method is compatible with the econo- 
mies of practical farming, we are slow to believe; nor 
can we join Dr. Nichols in counting broadcast or drill- 
sown corn ‘worthless’ for food. We have found it to 
be eaten uniformly with great avidity; and quite as uni- 
formly to ensure a large and full flow of milk.” 


Remarks. — When we find that our views or opinions 
upon matters of husbandry do not coincide with those 
of an observer and farmer, so keen, sensible, and prac- 
tical as the editor of Hearth and Home, the decision is 
that we must subject them to re-examination to dis- 
cover the probable error. This matter regarding the 
value of green-corn fodder, raised in the usual way, as 
summer feed for milch cows, has provoked much dis- 
cussion in the agricultural journals, and there is found 
It will be 
observed that our statements are based upon the results 
of fair and extended experiment, and therefore differ 
somewhat from opinions which are not thus supported. 
Mr. Mitchell has, however, found upon actual trial, that 
“the use of the fodder ensures uniformly a large and 
full flow of milk.” Now, has he ever “weighed and 


a decided conflict of views among farmers. 


In this connec- 
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measured”’ the lacteal products, before and after put- 
ting his herd of cows upon it? If he has, the error. 
in results must be sought for in the different con-, 
ditions under which the plants have been produced. 
The maize plant, grown in drills in close contigu- 
ity, or in mass from broad-cast sowing, is necessarily, 
almost, or quite, an abnormal growth, Light and 
air, so essential to healthful plant life, are excluded 
from a large portion of the stock and leaves; conse- 
quently, when cut, they are blanched and watery, 
like the sprouts which appear upon our tubers and 
roots when stored in warm cellars. Now, grains and 
grasses differ in physical structure from the corn plant. 
Most of them do not rise to a corresponding altitude, 
and they do not have long, broad leaves to serve as a 
kind of roof to keep out the sunlight. 
grasses begin to mature much earlier than corn; they 
have a briefer life. 


Moreover, 


The saccharine and nitrogenous 
principles begin to flow through the microscopic canals 
in their structure, before maturity is attained, and 
hence they contain more nutriment in a green state, 
The great struggle, the life-work of a plant, is to pro- 
duce seed to secure the elements of reproduction. A 
week or ewo before the seed-forming climax is reached, 
grasses contain all the rich nutrient principles they are 
capable of assimilating, and this is the proper time to 
cut and dry them for food. It is to be further observed 
that grasses and grains grown in the shade, or where 
they are crowded together in thick masses, are vastly 
inferior in quality to those grown under more favorable 
The hay, 
grown on a field that produced three tons to the acre, 


conditions for access of air and sunlight. 


has not so high a money value as that where but two 
tons is the product. We grant it may sell at as high 
price in the market, but every farmer knows it is not 
worth as much. 

If the corn plant is raised under favorable conditions, 
—not unduly crowded, —and is cut and fed to cows at 
an early stage in its growth, we do not think even then 
it will sustain the animals so effectively, and cause so 
copious a flow of good milk, as any one of a dozen 
other green crops. At any rate, our careful experi- 
ments point to this conclusion. The good husbandry of 
Mr. Mitchell, at Edgewood, undoubtedly supplies to his 
animals the corn fodder in its best possible condition, 
and hence he obtains what, without perhaps giving the 
matter special attention, he regards as satisfactory 
results. Notwithstanding all this, we are confident 
that he cannot contemplate those little patches of pale, 
sickly “corn fodder’’ seen upon farms all over New 
England without disgust. The object of the farmers 
seems to be to obtain the biggest possible pile of some- 
thing that “‘cows will eat,” from the most narrow bit 
of land. This being the object, the end is better 
reached by sowing corn broadcast, than in any other 
way. With respect to the nutriment thereby secured, 
we think it will be quite as well for the farmer to take 
his thirty cows from the parched pastures in August, 
and drive them to the nearest brook, as to place before 
them huge heaps of this watery vegetable production. 

eer ee 
BREVITIES, 

THe Urmization oF Sewace. —The advantages, 
economic and sanitary, of the utilization of sewage are 
admirably illustrated on a model farm at Madras, where 
the sewage of Perambore Barracks and an adjacent 
village is conducted and distributed by an open earthen- 
ware conduit over a field reclaimed from an old 
swamp with stiff clay subsoil. Unfavorable as was the 
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ground, the yield of grass and vegetables is wonderful, 
—guinea-grass being produced at the rate of 88 tons of 
fresh grass, or 29 tons of hay, per acre, and native vege- 
tables thriving luxuriantly. Still more gratifying are 
the facts that the health of the district has greatly im- 
proved, and that the experiment will soon be extended 
to two other localities near the city. 


Sugar Brrr Cuntture.— A French agricultural 
paper says that the culture of the beet is worth as much 
to a country as a fertilizer as it is for its product of 
sugar, the pulp being more valuable than the sac- 
charine material extracted. 


ENCOURAGING TO THE HrENs.— The consumption of 
albumen in certain industries is enormous. In France 
the calico-printers are the largest consumers, and the 
demand for their use is steadily on the increase. The 
print works of Alsace alone consume annually more 
than 150,000 kilos. of dried albumen, representing 
rather more than 37,000,000 of eggs, or the production 
of 250,000 hens; add to this the consumption of the 
printing works of other parts of France and of other 
countries, and there is very little doubt th t annually 
some 150,000,000 eggs are used for that purpuse alone. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

M. Cxoxz, as the Revue Horticole states, has invented 
To 
prepare it, put 34 ounces of quassia chips and 5 drachms 
of powdered stavesacre seeds into 7 pints of water, and 
boil it down to 5 pints. Strain the liquid when cold, 
and apply it to the plants with a syringe or watering-pot. 
The preparation has been thoroughly tested in France, 
and has been found very efficacious. 


a new poison for plant-lice and other small insects. 


The stavesacre is the Delphinium staphisagria, a spe- 
cies of larkspur. The seeds contain delphinia, a very 
poisonous alkaloid. They have sometimes been used to 
destroy vermin on animals, and also as an anthelmintic. 


WATER AT Srxty DoLLars THE Ton. — Farmers can 
hardly afford to pay sixty dollars a ton for common 
water, and yet we fear they often do pay that exorbitant 
price for it. Here is the analysis of a popular ‘* supe- 
phosphate,” which is sold largely in all parts of the United 
States. 


Soluble phosphoric acid, 8 
2»soluble aos cs 7 
Ammonia, 3 
Organic and volatile matter, 380 
Bone phosphate of lime, 30 
Moisture, 20 
Sand and insoluble matter, 2 

100 


In this mixture, which is sold at sixty dollars a ton, 
there is twenty per cent. of moisture or water. If the 
water is removed from one ton of it by the simple pro- 
cess of drying, there will remain but 1600 pounds 
of the fertilizing material. The loss is therefore one- 
fifth of the whole amount. Now we do not think it best 
that all the moisture should be driven off from com- 
mercial manures, as ina perfectly dry state they would 
be inconvenient to use, but it should be taken into ac- 
count by venders and purchasers. Itis certainly a very 
important item. ‘The moisture in guanos and phos- 
phates varies from 15 to 25 per cent. The quantity 
should in all cases be known, and the weight deducted 
when sales are made. Let the price be made upon all 
fertilizers iu a dry condition. 


STRAWBERRY CuLTURE.—A very interesting and 
practical little manual upon strawberry culture has 
recently been published in this city by J. E. Tilton & 
Co. Itis written by J. M. Merrick, Jr., who has had 
a large experience in cultivating the delicious fruit. 
Until we looked over this book we had no idea of the 
number of varieties of strawberries which have been 
produced in Europe and in this country. Seventy pages 
of the book are filled up with a catalogue of these va- 
rieties. There is great confusion existing in relation to 
species in the strawberry family, and notwithstanding 


so formidable a list of varieties is presented, we doubt if 


the number of species exceeds a half dozen. The zeal 
and industry displayed in producing new seedling straw- 
berries, grapes, etc., is certainly wonderful, and perhaps 


commendable. We doubt, however, if absolutely better 


varieties than some we now haye, will ever be discovered, 


If we get a very delicate morsel in the shape of a new 
berry, it is so tender or sensitive it dies even with most 
careful nursing. Mr. Merrick is quite favorably disposed 
towards the “ President Wilder strawberry,” which is 


a new variety with a long name. 
of this berry, and shall hardly seek its acquaintance, 


so long as Hovey and a few others drop such satistac- 
tory sweetness into the mouths of those who hang 


around our tables in June. 


A Goop AUTHORITY ON THE VALUE OF Corn Fop- 
DER.— We are pleased to learn from a communication 
which appears in a recent issue of the Republican States- 
man, that the veteran farmer and intelligent experi- 
menter, Levi Bartlett, Esq., of Warner, N. H., fully 


coincides with us in our views upon green corn fodder. 
Mr. B. says, that ‘‘ Dr. N, is unquestionably right in his 
views respecting the small nutritive value of the usu- 
ally late and thickly planted corn for fodder.” He 
recommends 4s substitutes, in addition to those we have 
named, the cabbage, the rape-plant, and sweet corn 
grown in hills. Sweet corn is a very valuable plant, 
and one too much neglected. Mr. Bartlett says, “‘ plant 
early, and commence feeding as soon as the ears have 


fairly formed; continue the feed until there is danger of 


frost; then cut and shock it, and feed to the cows in 
milk.” These are excellent suggestions, and we com- 


mend them to the attention of our farmer readers. 
I 


Some New Birps.— Through the Peabody Academy 
of Science, we have received some birds, new in the 
United States, which it is thought may be domesticated, 
and become profitable to raise, both as regards meat and 
eggs. They are natives of Central and South America, 
and are classed, we believe, by naturalists, as belonging 
to the pigeon family. They are also related to the an- 
cient Dodos, the celebrated bird which at a compara- 
tively recent period existed in Mauritius, We have 
two varieties, one called Palvons, the other Pautheiis, 
and both are very beautiful. In form, they in some re- 
spects resemble the turkey, but are not as large. They 
are nearer in size to the common guinea hen, and the 
egg they produce is also about the same size. We have 
not as yet allowed them the “ largest liberty’? at Lake- 
side, but with a little “clippiig” shall ‘soon venture 
upon the experiment of “letting them run.” It is 
doubtful if more beautiful domesticated birds exist 
than Mr. and Mrs. Paulheil. Their plumage, 
just now, is a little shabby, 


to be sure, 
but as an entirely new dress 


is in course of rapid completion, they will soon be “ pre-" 


sentable.” If they prove hardy, prolific, and of easy 
control, they willbe a most desirable addition to our 
list of domesticated birds, , 


We know nothing 


_to the diet as to refuse to drink clear water, unless 


THE FRUITS OF OALIFORNIA. 
Dr. Prime, of the N. Y. Observer, makes the following 
observations regarding the fruits of California: — > 


“But the glory of Californiais in its pearsand grapes. 
The former grow with a luxuriance and rapidity, and 
with such abundance of large and luscious looking fruit 
bending the trees to the earth, that, on entering any of 
the fruit orchards, a stranger is compelled to break out 
continually in astonishment. All varieties of pers, if 
not actually indigenous to the soil, have found in Cali- 
fornia their true home, and, many of them at least. are 
as delicious as they are finely developed. Some speci- 
mens of this fruit, in years past, have been a wonder in 
the East, where they were sent; but there are a few 
more left, Pears haye become so abundant— even the 
choicest varieties—that they have actually become a 
drug in the market; and Bartletts which will weigh a 
pound, and which blush, when you look at them, like a 
young maiden, will scarcely pay for sending them to 
market. Iwas ata ranch, not an hour’s distance from 
San Francisco, containing all kinds of fruit and pears of 
every variety, and such fruit as was never seen in any 
other country, hundreds of bushels, the owner of which 
informed me that he should leave it all to rot upon the 
trees, as it would not pay for the picking. 

‘Grapes grow everywhere in the State with the great- 
est luxuriance and spontaneously, They require no sort 
of training; they are trimmed annually almost to the 
level of the soil, leaving a small stump, and before the 
season is over. such a burden of the finest of fruit is 
seen and in clusters like the grapes of Eshcol, as can 
now scarcely be found anywhere else on earth. The 
choicest of foreign grapes, which at the East are matured 
only in graperies by artificial heat, here revel in the 
open air, I believe all visitors in California, if not the — 
citizens, unite in pronouncing the grapes the finest of its 
fruit, and they grow in such profusion that all classes 
may have them at this season as an article of their dail 
diet. Figs and pomegranates grow with the same luxurj- 
ance; the former, as in Oriental countries, producing © 
three crops in a season. The fig-tree grows with aston- 
ishing rapidity. I have seen, even among the mountains, 
and still more in the broad valleys, fig-trees twenty or 
twenty-five feet in height that could not be more than _ 
ten or twelve years old, and covered with the second My 
crop of the largest and finest figs. It is surprising to 
see so little account made of this fruit, which, in other 
countries, is an important article of food, and which is 
more nourishing than any of our native fruits. But the 
taste for it must be acquired, and it is evident that it has 
not been extensively acquired in California. 

“TI have made a more extensive enumeration of the 
fruits of the State than I intepded, although it is only 
the commencement of a catalogue. Almost anything 
that will grow in any clime grows here, as if this were 
its native soil, and in such perfection of form and mag- 
nified proportions as can scarcely be approached else- 
where: but with the notable exceptions which I have £ 
made, and some, perhaps, which I have omitted, the 
fruit is not equal in flavor to mueh of the fruit of our 
own clime, 
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SomETHING New IN THE CULTIVATION or Corn. — _ 
We find the following in the St. Louis Journal of Agri- 
culture: ‘‘ An intelligent and reliable neighbor of ours, 
who has for many years been making experiments with — 
corn, has discovered an importance and value in re- 
planting corn, which is quite novel and worthy of pub- ~ 
lication, We have always thought that replanting 
corn was of little consequence, but this gentleman says 
it is of so much consequence, he replants whether it is 
needed or not — or rather, he plants, two or three weeks _ 
after the crop is planted, a hill about every fifteenth © 
row each way. If the weather becomes dry during the 
filling time, the silk and tassel both become dry and _ 
dead. In this condition, if it should become seasonable, — 
the silk revives and renews its growth, but the tasse} 
does not recover. Then, for want of pollen, the new 
silk is unable to fill the office for which it was designed. 
The pollen from the replanted corn is then ready to — 
supply the silk, and the filling is completed. He says” 
nearly all the abortive ears, so common in all corn 
crops, are caused by want of pollen, and that he has _ 
known ears to double their size in this second filling.” 


To Make Cows Givz Mirx.— The agricultural edi- 


tor of the Bee-keepers’ Journal vouches tor the following, 
handed him by a friend: — 


“Tf you desire to get a large yield of milk, give your 
cow, three times a day, water, slightly warm, slightly 
salted, in which bran has been stirred at the rate of 
one quart to two galions of water. You will find that 
your cow will gain twenty-five per cent. immediatel 
under the effects of it, and she will become so attach 


Vy, 


ive 


very thirsty, but this mess she will drink almost at any 
time, and ask for more. The amount of this drink © 
18 an ordinary water-pailful at each time, morning, — 
noon, and night. Your animal will then do her best at ‘ 
discounting the lacteal,” ; 
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BOSTON, JUNE 1, 1870. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Votume V. of the JourNAL, commencing July 1, 1870, 
will be increased in size, each number containing not less than 
twelve pages of reading matter, It will be printed from stereo- 
type plates, on the finest book-paper; and we shall continue to 
make it the best and cheapest scientific journal in the world. 

_ The terms Jor the JOURNAL will be one dollar per year ; 
single numbers, ten cents. 

The JOURNAL will be, as it has been, independent, unbiased, 
careful, and reliable. No individual, corporation, or organiza- 
tion is rich or influential enough to suppressits opinions, or in 
any way control its influence. It will continue to expose 
frauds, schemes, and speculations, which profess to originate in 
or grow out of progress in science and art. The great and 
_growing evil of adulterations in articles of food, medicine, fer- 

tilizers, and substances used in the arts, will receive special 
attention, and the nature of the sophistications and adultera- 
tions will be fully exposed. We shall present numerous useful 
practieal formule, recipes, and scientific suggestions, which 
alone will be worth many times the price of the publication. 


TO PHYSICIANS, 
It will continue to be of special service, as it will keep them 
informed of the nature of all new remedial agents, all new dis- 
coveries in chemical and medical science, all new principles or 
processes connected with toxicology and pharmacy. 


TO DRUGGISTS, 


It will come as a reliable friend and adviser, affording infor- 
mation and instruction upon all matters relating to the manu- 
facture and dispensing of medicines, and the other substances 
and agents produced or vended by them. 


TO FARMERS, 


It will impart information upon the important subjects of the 

chemistry of plant-growths, and the nature and preparation of 

fertilizing agents. 

TO CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURERS, ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, CLERGYMEN, 


All intelligent readers, men and women, everywhere, the Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry will supply information and instruc- 
ion of the highest importance and value. 

The JOURNAL has, at the present time, a large army of 

friends, and these we ask to aid us in extending its circulation. 

Our patrons know how instructive and useful it has been in the 

_ past: we assure them it will be even better in the future. Cannot 

' each one send us a new subscriber, to commence with Vol. V.? 

| We make this offer to new subscribers: All those who sub- 

scribe, and send us one dollar iu advance, will receive the re- 
maining numbers of Vol. IV. They will receive the whole of 

_ Vol. V., and all the numbers of Vol. IV. which are issued, after 
January 1, 1870. Subscribe early, and thus obtain one-half of 
Vol. IV. as a gratuity. 

PREMIUMS. 

_ To any person who will send us the name of one new subscri- 
ber, with $1.00, we will send a fine mezzotint carte de visite 
Photograph of the late George Peabody. For two new sub- 

_ seribers, with $2.00, a cabinet size photograph of the late 
George Peabody. For three, with $3.00, one copy of the 

' JounNnAt free for one year, or a Petite Microscope. For five, 

_ With $5.00, a set of twenty carpenter’s tools in a hollow handle. 

For six, with $6.00, one copy of Dr. Nichols’ Chemistry of the 

Farm and the Sea; Rolfe and Gillet’s Hand-book of the Stars, 

Hand-book of Chemistry, or Chemistry and Electricity; or 

the Nursery Magazine. For ten, with $10.00, one copy of Dr. 

_ Lord’s Ancient States and Empires; or Oliver Optic’s Magazine; 

‘ Our Young Folks; or, The Riverside Magazine. For twelve, 

with $12.00, Tilton’s Horticultural Magazine. For sixteen, 

th $16.00, one copy for one year of either of the four dollar 
fagazines mentioned in the list following; or a * Boy’s Tool 

Chest, thirteen inches long, eight inches wide, and eight inches 

high, with a complete set of Carpenters’ tools, saw, plane, etc. 

For twenty, with $20.00, the N. Y. Journal of Psychology, or- 

the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter. For twenty- 

five, with $25.00,a fine * Set of Croquet implements. For eighty, 

With $80.00, a *Complete set of Chemical Apparatus, suitable 

for all the experiments described in Rolfe and Gillet’s Hand- 

_ book of Chemistry. For one hundred, with $100.00, one * Cut- 

ter Clinical Microscope; or, a fine * Waltham Watch, in a 

- silver case, 

 Inall the cases mentioned above, we give to each new sub- 

riber the Journax from January, 1870, to July, 1871, or 

hteen Papers for the price of one year’s subscription, ‘This 
lusive of the premium to the getter-up of the Club. 

> Premiuma are wed only upon new subscribers, not on 

¢wal of subscription by old subscribers, 

express charges upon these articles to be paid by the receiver. 


. B. NIOHOLS & 00., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE JOURNAL GIVEN AWAY, 
On receipt of the publisher’s price of any one of the follow- 
ing periodicals, we will send both the JourRNAL and that peri- 
odical for one year. This offer applies to those persons only 


who are not already subscribers to either, 
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END OF VOLUME FOURTH. 

THE present issue ends the 4th Volume of the Boston 
JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY. The paper was commenced 
in July, 1866, as an experiment, and without any ex- 
pectation, on the part of its editor or publishers, of 
establishing a popular journal of science upon a perma- 


nent basis. But its success has been complete, and we 
do not hesitate to say that we believe, upon its fourth 
anniversary, it has a larger circulation than any journal 
of its class published in Europe or in the United States, 
It has, thus far, been continued under many disadvan- 
tages, which it is hoped will in a measure be overcome 
in the future. 
while pressed with business cares, and many exacting 
duties, has carried it through, almost unaided and 
If we had not been cheered by constant words 
of kindness and encouragement, and by a patronage 


During the past four years, the editor, 


alone, 


which may in all fairness be regarded as unparalleled in 
the history of journalism, the paper would long since 
have passed into other hands. Since our patrons have 
done so much for us, we are determined to do all we can 
for them. The new volume will commence under 
favorable auspices, Able assistance has been secured 
in each department, and improvements will be intro- 
duced, which we hope will prove acceptable to our 
readers. The JOURNAL is to be considerably enlarged, 


and the price will be one dollar per annum, 
See 
“PEN PALSY. 
A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following extract from 


‘Good Health,” and asks our opinion on the subject: — 


“We have had recently several cases of paralysis of 
the hand and arm, from the elbow, which have evidently 
been induced by the use of steel pens. One young lady 
who had been engaged in copying for some years, be- 
came unable to use the right hand. ¢ Mie sie: 
While Rey. Dr. Walker was President of Harvard 
College, he had a lame arm brought on by using steel 
pens.” 

The late President Felton, of Harvard College, stated 
in a public lecture that several of his acquaintances had 
been permanently injured by the use of steel pens. At 
that time, quite a number of similar cases were reported 
in the papers, and ‘‘ Bill’s anti-nervous penholder”’ be- 
came popular in certain quarters as a prophylactic de- 
vice. This penholder differs from the ordinary kind in 


being made entirely of wood, so that there is no metallic 
conductor” between the steel pen and the fingers, 
We confess that we have never seen any satisfactory 
evidence that the steel pen is responsible for the so-called 
“palsy.” The thing seems very improbable, from a 
scientific point of view, if not impossible. We like the 
wooden penholders, but we have thought that the relief 
which the pen-paralytics have found in using them is 
due to the fact that, being of greater diameter than the 
common kind, they cramp the fingers less, while at the 
same time they are easier to hold, especially when the 


fingers perspire, 
2 oe 


A Moprt Scuoon ror Youne Lapms. —We regard 
Bradford Academy, as now conducted, with its new and 
magnificent school building, a model of excellence in 
everything relating to the education of young ladies. 
The new structure is so complete, convenient, and ele- 
gant, that all friends of education who desire to learn 
regarding the nature of modern improvements in 
school buildings, should visit and inspect its arrange- 
ments. This building was formally dedicated May 11, 
when the chairman of the building committee, Dr. 
George Cogswell, of Bradford, delivered it into. the 
hands of the Board of Trustees, every part haying 
been completed. The exercises were exceedingly inter- 
esting. The cost of the structure, furniture and appa- 
ratus is about $150,000, which has been raised by private 
subscription, The situation of the Academy is delight- 
ful, commanding as it does a full view of the valley of 
the Merrimac for many miles, and also the city of Hav- 
erhill upon the opposite bank of the river. Parents who. 
have daughters to educate, and who desire to place them 
where everything will be done for their health and hap- 
piness, and for their mental and moral training, should 
send them to Bradford Academy, 


oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 

CaxirorniA Diamonps. — Diamonds have been found 
in several localities in California, but as yet they have 
One, found at Cherokee 
Flat, was valued at fifty dollars in the rough, but that 
was an exceptional instance. 


been of small size and value, 


Some maintain that dia- 
monds may be looked for wherever gold abounds, and 
that the only reason why they have not been obtained 
more frequently in California is because the miners haye 
not known enough to detect them. When first dug up 
the precious gem is covered with an opaque crust, which 
hides its brilliancy and its crystalline form. Such peb- 
bles might lie in every field without being recognized. 
This matter is beginning to attract considerable atten- 
tion in California, and if diamonds are really abundant 
in that region, they will not long escape the Yankee 
eye. 

NewspaPer Scrence.—Our readers will recollect 
that we have several times had occasion to notice the 
startling statements on scientific subjects which we find 
in the papers of the day. A reverend writer, who, like 
the Bishop of Western New York, writes D. D. after his 
name, has been enlightening the patrons of a Presbyte- 
rian journal out West on the developments of modern 
Among the dicta he lays down we notice the 
following: ‘‘No simple substance existsin nature.” It 


science, 


has been generally accepted asa fact that many of the 
chemical elements —which are “simple substances,” 
so far as our present knowledge goes —are found un- 
combined in nature; but since, according to our philo- 
sophic divine, ‘‘true science is founded on faith” (not, 
of course, on sight), we must assume that chemists 


/ 


have erred in trusting the evidence of their eyes on this 
point. 

Again, this reverend gentleman tells us that recent 
geologists have demonstrated that “granite never was 
a metal,” etc. He intimates that the contrary view has 
been an accepted ‘geological dogma,’’ but we have 
never happened to meet with it. The worthy Doctor is 
right, however, in rejecting it. The non-metallic chat- 
acter of granite may be considered as settled beyond a 
doubt. We have the impression that the honor of this 
discovery belongs to the eminent chemist who, as we 
stated in our last number, has proved that the electric 
light is ‘‘essentially different” from the calcium light. 
With what new thing in science he will next astonish 
the world, we will not presume to predict. 

The Panama Mail quotes the following from El Siglo, 
a Mexican journal, of March 2d, 1870: — 


“The Panama Railroad Company has found itself 
compelled to double the force of its telegraphic batteries, 
on account of it being the custom of the monkeys —so 
numerous, in that part of the world— to congregate and 
practise gymnastic exercise upon the telegraph wires. 
It is believed that the shock will be so strong that there 
will not be an acrobat in those wvods able to resist its 
effects.” 

We regret that the writer does not inform us what 
kind of bagteries are used on that line. They must be 
very different from anything employed for telegraphic 
purposes in this part of the world, if, when “doubled,” 
or multiplied to any extent, they can send a current over 
the wires which a monkey of acrobatic proclivities can- 
not withstand. Or, are the quadrumanous gymnasts of 
the Isthmus peculiarly sensitive to the ‘‘shocking”’ ef- 
fects of current electricity administered in that way? 


A New UsE For JutTE. — Not long ago, at Liverpool, 
a hundred bales of jute were purchased for shipment to 
America, for the purpose of being dyed and sold as 
ladies’ back hair.” 


instance of the kind. If we may believe what we are 


It is said that it was not a single 


told concerning the quality and condition of some of the 
foreign hair imported for a similar purpose, the substi- 
tution of jute would be preferable as “‘a choice of evils.” 

This vile fashion of wearing false hair was introduced 
into England only about three centuries ago; in 1572, 
according to the old chronicler Stow. Shakespeare ap- 
peared to have had a great antipathy to the practice. 
In the Merchant of Venice (iii. 2) Bassanio includes it 


among the shams that deceive the world eas 


* Bo are those crisped snaky golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head; 
The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.” 


In Love’s Labor Lost (iv. 3), Byron says:— 
“O, if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 


It mourns that painting, and usurping hair, 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect.” 
See also Timon of Athens (iv. 8):— 


“ Thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burdens of the dead.” 


In the sixty-eighth Sonnet he refers to the good old 
times, 
** Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head, — 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay,” etc, 


DercrpeDLy Coot. — Herr Rudorff has been making 
experiments upon the refrigerating powers of certain 
salts, and the most remarkable appear to be the sulpho- 


cyanides of ammonium and potassium. Of the former 
133 parts added to 100 parts of water reduced the tem- 
perature from 12° C, (53,6° F.) to —18° (almost exactly 
zero F.); and of the latter 150 parts added to 100 of water 
sent the mercury down from 11° C, (51.8° F.) to — 24° C. 
(—11.2° F.) The salts should be in a fine powder, and 
be stirred into the water by a glass rofl, and the water 
should be contained in a thin glass vessel surrounded 
by loose cotton. 


Tue State BoarD oF HEATH. —The London Lan- 


cet speaks with much admiration of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, quotes at length from the opening ad- 
dress of its chairman, remarks the comprehensive views 


of American Legislatures as shown in the founding of 
such a board, and commends several of the features and 
plans of the organization to the imitation of English 
The Advertiser hopes that the proposition 
to extinguish this Board after six months’ work will 


sanitarians, 


never be heard of in London. Fortunately for the 
honor and the welfare ofthe State, this backward step 
was not taken, 


CoUNTERFEIT WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. — Three men 
have been arrested in Philadelphia for making a coun- 
terfeit of this English sauce. The sales of the genuine 
article in this country amount yearly to about a quarter 
of a million of dollars, but it is said that those of the 


counterfeit greatly exceed that amount. 


CoFFEE AND CIVILIZATION. —It has been said that 
the relative civilization of a country may be measured 
by the amount of coffee which it consumes. That is 
going rather far, perhaps, but there can be no doubt 
that there is some ground for the opinion, A New Or- 
leans journal finds a confirmation of this in the fact that 
the negroes of the South have come to use a good deal 
more coffee since emancipation compelled them to think 
as well as work, 


Tue Are AS AFFECTED Bx CiTIEs, ETC. —In an offi- 
cial report Dr. Angus Smith, who is Inspector under 
the British Alkali Act, gives much interesting informa- 
tion as to the effect of large cities, and especially of 
manufactories, in contaminating the atmosphere. His 
principal conclusions are as follows: — 

‘“The rain from the sea contains chiefly common salt, 
which crystallizes clearly. 

“The sulphates increase inland before large towns 
are reached. 

“The sulphates rise very high in large towns, because 
of the amount of sulphur in the coal used, as well as 
decomposition. 

‘“ When the air has so much acid that two or three 
grains are found in a gallon of the rain water, or forty 
parts in a million, there is no hope for vegetation in a 
climate such as we have in the northern parts of the 
country. 

‘Free acids are not found with certainty where com- 
bustion or manufactures are not the cause, 

“Tn Manchester, in 1867, the maximum acidity of the 
rain was 7.39 grains per gallon, and the minimum 0.31 
per gallon.” 


CoLtocNE CATHEDRAL. — Every Saturday (which 
grows better and better with every number) gives an 
admirable double-page picture of Cologne Cathedral, as 
that ‘‘perfect flower of Gothic architecture” will be 
when completed. It is not already completed, as the 
paper intimates; so that Satan— who, according to the 
old legend, vowed that it should never be finished — 
is not baffled yet. In 1848, when, on the six-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the beginning of the work, the 
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nave of the church was dedicated, many English and 
American papers stated that the edifice was complete, 
But the two lofty spires had not then risen above the 
roof, and, though the work has been going on steadily 
ever since, they are still some two hundred feet short of 
their intended height, which is five hundred feet or » 
more. 


Tae First Priytixc ry AmERICA.—Evyery year or 
two the following statement goes the rounds of the pa- 
pers: ‘‘ The first printing in America was done at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1639.” It has just now started on its 
travels, and appears likely to make the usual circuit of 
the literary world without being challenged. As it is 
not true, we feel bound to showit up. The first book 
printed in America was done at Mexico, in the year 1544, 
and was entitled Doctrina Christiana para los Indios. The 
first printing in Britush America was at Cambridge, in 
1639, when an almanac and the Freemans Oath were is- 
sued, The first book published in the Colonies was 
printed the next year (1640), andis known as “‘ The Bay 
Psalm Book.” It was a metrical version of the Psalms, 
prepared ‘‘for the use, edification and comfort of the 
saints, in public and in private, especially in New 
England.” 

Poetry had been written, though not printed, in New © 
England at’ even an earlier date. The Reverend 
William Morrell, who came to Plymouth in 1623, and 
returned to London the next year, wrote a poetical 
description of the new country in Latin. The first 
verses in English by a colonist were probably written | 
about 1630. The author’s name has been lost. They 
begin thus:— 


“ New England’s annoyances, you that would know them, 
Pray ponder these verses, which briefly do show them. 


The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and good; 
Our mountains and hilla and our valleys below 

Being commonly covered with ice and with snow: 5 
And when the northwest wind with violence blows, sg 
Then every man pulls his cap over his nose: } 
But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, , 
He forfeits a finger, a foot, or a hand. ‘ 


Instead of pottage and puddings, and custards and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies ; 
We have pumpkins at morning, and pumpkins at noon ; 
If it was not for pumpkins, we should be undone.” 


We do not know that antiquarians have traced the | 
phrase, ‘‘some pumpkins!” so far back as these old 
colonial times, but it is evident that it would have been 
peculiarly significant in a day when the fate of the | 
Commonwealth depended upon that homely vegetable, — 
if we may believe this bucolic minstrel. 4 


OxyGEN AND ComsBusTion.—A newspaper writer 
says: ‘Strange as it may appear, considering its uni- 
versal connection with combustion, —as that phenome- 
non is known outside of the laboratory, — oxygen, of all), 
created elements, is the only one that will not burn!” | 

Since ordinary combustion consists in the union of the 
burning substance with oxygen, the latter really burns» 
as well as the former. We commonly speak of the oxy- | 
gen as a supporter of combustion and of the other body as 
a combustible, but the distinction, though convenient, is” 
a wholly arbitrary one. A jet of oxygen may be made 
to burn in an atmosphere of coal-gas, just as a jet of coal 
gas burns in oxygen or in the air. In either case, the 
burning takes place where the two come together, both 
are burned, and of course both are supporters of the 
combustion. But even if we take the above statement 
as the writer meant it, there are “created elements” 
(nitrogen, for instance) which will no more burn 
oxygen will. 
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Prorection oF Leap WATER Press. — A paragraph 
is going the rounds of the scientific journals and the 
newspapers generally, to the effect that Dr. Schwarz, of 
Breslau, has found a simple way of protecting lead pipes 
from the action of water, by forming on their inner sur- 

face an insoluble sulphide of lead. This is done by fill- 
‘ing the pipes with a warm and concentrated solution of 
| sulphide of potassium or of sodium, which is left in con- 
ith the lead for about fifteen minutes. This may 
be a new thing in Breslau, but more than two years ago 
we suggested in the JOURNAL a similar process as, on 
| the whole, the best that we knew for the purpose. The 
| directions we gave were as follows: dissolve one pound 
of sulphide of potassium in two gallons of water, and 
let it remain in the pipe twelve hours, or until the in- 
‘side is thoroughly blackened. The same recipe was 
given in Rolfe and Gillet’s “Handbook of Chemistry,” 
published in 1868. The use of a warm saturated solu- 
tion, as Dr. Schwarz directs, would do the work in shorter 
‘time, which might be more convenient in some cases. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

W. J. Holland, of Springfield, Mass., has published 
Personal Beauty, how to preserve it in accordance with the 
laws of health, by D. G. Brinton, M. D., and Geo, H. 
\Napheys, M. D. Ifevery young lady and gentleman in 
ithe United States who desires to be beautiful should buy 
\this book, the publisher and authors would receive a 
generous compensation for their labors. We have exam- 
ined the work quite carefully, and are free to say that it 
is a very interesting and useful treatise. It is written, 
‘or compiled, by two cultivated and distinguished physi- 
‘cians of Philadelphia, and whatever they are willing to 
associate their names with, must be reliable and worthy 
| ofattention. The work treats upon matters connected 
| with sanitary rules, medicines, cosmetics, the symmetry 
‘of the human figure, the literature of beauty, etc., and 
(fs quite exhaustive upon these topics. 

Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, sends us Tanner's 
|Manual of Clinical Medicine, revised and enlarged by 
\Dr. Tilbury Fox. It is a handy book for the prac- 
\titioner, and contains in a small space a large num- 
‘ber of facts and suggestions of the highest usefulness. 
|All modern discoveries and improvements in medicine 


‘and surgery are treated of in its pages, 

Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., of New York, have re- 

‘eently published a work upon American Political Econ- 
omy by Prof. Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. The judg- 
‘Ment we may form of a work of this nature is hardly 
worthy of consideration, as it treats of a department of 
study and research considerably removed from that 
which we have been led to investigate; but there is evi- 
dence in the book that much thought and study have 
‘been bestowed uponit. It will undoubtedly be of in- 
‘terest and value to the political economist. 
_ The same publishers have issued two more volumes 
of their ‘‘ Library of Wonders,” which we have so often 
commended, — Wonders of Italian Art and Wonders of the 
Human Body. The latter is a popular manual of physiol- 
ogy, well written and well illustrated. Two more vol- 
umes of the very neat and cheap edition of Froude’s 
History of England are now ready. 

Hours at Home promises, for its June number, a paper 
on “Sun Spots,’ by the lady astronomer, Miss Maria 
Mitchell. 

The Rural Carolinian is an excellent monthly maga- 
zine, published by Messrs. Walker, Evans, & Cogs- 
well, at Charleston, S. C., for two dollars a year. It 
Well deserves the success it appears to be winning. 


The American Supplement of the reprint of the Chem- 
ical News, published by W. A Townsend & Adams,New 
York, is to be doubled in size. This supplement, edited 
by Prof. C. F, Chandler, adds not a little to the interest 
and value of the journal. 


Tur Frive-cent Metric Sranparp.— We are in- 
formed that the five-cent coin, which our Uncle Samuel 
has issued as a popular standard of the metric system, 
is by no means of uniform weight. <A correspondent, 
who has weighed a good many of them, finds that differ- 
ent specimens vary as much as three grains. In one 
instance thirty-nine heavy ones balanced forty light 
ones. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” as he remarks, “ the intention 
was to make the new coinage a key to the metric system 
of weights and measures, but it is evident that accuracy 
has not been obtained.” 

The apparent variation in the diameter of the coin we 


have explained in a former number of the JOURNAL. 
ST 


Medicine. 


ON THE SLEEP PRODUCED BY CHLORAL, 

We have not seen any observations regarding the 
nature of the sleep resulting from the use of the 
hydrate of chloral, yet it is a point of much interest, 
and worthy of study. In the numerous experiments 
made with the agent in our own case, and from experi- 
ments made upon others, we are led to think that the 
sleep is peculiar, certainly unlike natural sleep in its 
general influence upon the system. It is doubtful if 
the recuperative action upon the brain in a large degree 
corresponds with it. The curtain of the mind seems 
to be fully drawn; there is no dreamy condition, noth- 
ing akin to somnolentia, in the sleep produced by 
chloral. The insensibility, although apparently entire, 
is less profound than in healthful, nitural sleep. A 
slight noise awakens the patient, and the wakefulness 
is perfect, although it may not last but for a moment. 
At one time, having taken 30 grains of the agent, and 
fallen asleep, a loose blind moved by the wind thumped 
against the house. The awakening was instantaneous 
and complete; no lingering drowsiness was felt, and yet 
in perhaps half a minute insensibility was resumed. 
The sleep has no interval, or season of insupportable 
drowsiness; there is no swaying to and fro, between the 
conscious and unconscious condition; sleep comes like 
the sudden darkness when a bright light is extinguished 
in a room in the night-time. If sleep is simply the 
suspension of the operation of the senses, if it is noth- 
ing but unconsciousness, then we have no difficulty in 
defining the exact influence of chloral; but we incline 
to the opinion that in natural sleep there is a peculiar 
physical or mental condition existing independent of 
the insensibility. The morning after a night of sleep 
induced by chloral, there is no headache, no nausea, no 
unpleasant feelings whatever, but an indefinable sense 
of lightness, an exhilaration, which is not like that 
produced by stimulants, The impression is that there 
has been a pleasant state of unconsciousness without 
or with imperfect sleep. The body and the mind are 
refreshed, but not, in kind or degree, like that which 
results from natural, healthful slumber. It may be 
that chloral does not positively produce sleep, but a 
prolonged, peculiar anzsthesia, which serves many of 
the purposes of sleep. Manifestly, we know at present 
but little regarding the precise nature of the effects 
produced upon the functions of the mind and body by 
this drug. We know enough, however, to feel con- 


vinced that it is a most important addition to materia 
medica, and that it is better calculated to relieve a large 
class of suffering patients than any agent hitherto 
suggested. 


PHYSIO IN FRANCE. 

WE glean a few items from the recent French corres- 
pondence in English journals, 

Chloral is stillin great favor with the Paris doctors. 
The amount used is considerable, as doses varying from 
half a gramme (7.7 grains) up to three and four grammes 
are given. In one case, three doses of four grammes 
each were given during one night; but the patient 
hasn’t woke up yet. 

Among novelties in trade, we note artificial manna, 
clean, white, and not easily distinguishable from tho 
natural product; and ‘artificial linseed-meal or marsh- 
mallow poultices, which promise to have a large sale. 

The Frenchman wants but little physic here below, 
but wants that little nice. Hence the utmost skill of 
the pharmacist is exerted to make medicine palatable, 
if not positively delicious; and the result is all sorts of 
syrups, wines, elixirs, granules, and purgative lemon- 
ade, as refreshing as one would get at a café on the 
Boulevards. A delicately flavored draught often proves 
very profitable to the maker, for, like a good brand of 
wine, it soon becomes famous with epicurean invalids, 
Americans, who, like Britons, are much addicted to 
medicine, even in the nauseous formsin which it is fur- 
nished them at home, indulge in it extravagantly when 
they find it ‘not bad to take,” and are therefore the 
best customers of the Parisian pharmaciens. 

The shops of the apothecaries in France are very 
much inferior to those in England, and to ours. With 
a very few exceptions in Paris, they are small, meanly 
furnished, and dirty. 

St. Claire Deville and some other scientific men 
have been trying experiments upon the degree of atmos- 
pheric pressure that a man can endure. They lately 
invited a company of friends to take breakfast with 
them in a boiler, under a pressure of three atmospheres, 
but were glad to open the safety valve before the meal 
was finished. 


THE ORIGIN OF BLOOD-LETTING. 

AccoRDING to Pliny, the practice of blood-letting had 
its origin in Egypt. He tells us that the hippopotamus, 
when it becomes too fat and unwieldy, bleeds itself by 
pressing a vein of ‘the thigh against a pointed reed; and 
that physicians took the hint of the operation from the 
corpulent pachyderm, The story has been laughed at 
as a mere fable without even the semblance of a founda- 
tion ; but modern naturalists have observed on the skin 
of the hippopotamus a red exudation, which might 
easily be taken for blood. This fact may be considered 
as a confirmation, or, at least, as an explanation of the 
Egyptian story. As Dr. Lankester has suggested, either 
the Egyptian priests saw this red exudation, and imi 
tated it with the practice of bleeding, or the Egyptian 
laity noticed the blood-colored sweat, and connected it 
with the practice of bleeding then in vogue, because 
they “could not understand that their wise men could 
discover a remedy untaught.”” 

The red sweat of the river-horse is.not blood, but 
merely perspiration colored by a pigment secreted in the 
skin, It has been examined with the spectroscope, and 
does not give a blood spectrum ; and with the micro- 
scope, which shows no blged corpuscles, while it does 
show other corpuscles with pigmentary granules, 
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OHIT CHAT. 

HEnzxz is a quaint anecdote from the biography of Dr. 
Marshall Hall. Dr. Wilkins had lent Dr. Hall the 
well-known book, ‘‘ Body and Soul,” and as it was not 
returned in due time, he sent this note: ‘‘ Dear Doctor, 
do send back my body and soul; I cannot exist longer 
without them.’ The servant who received the note 
read it (asservants sometimes will), and horror-stricken 
rushed into the kitchen, crying, ‘‘ Cook, 1 can’t live any 
longer with the Doctor!’’—‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?” 
“Matter enough,” replied the man; ‘‘our master has 
got Dr. Wilkins’s body and soul, and I don’t dare to stay 
where there are such goings-on !” 

What Dr. Hall says of strychnia is not bad: “Its least 
action is that of aninvaluable spinal tonic; its mean action 
is that of an invaluable spinal stimulus, terrific in its ef- 
fects; its most violent action is that of the thunderbolt !”’ 

As good an instance of ‘“‘sharp practice’’ as we have 
ever heard of, was that of David Phillips, in Ohio, who 
was acquitted of the murder of a man, on a plea of in- 
sanity. He had secured his lawyers by giving them a 
mortgage on his farm, but now repudiates the mortgage, 
on the ground that he was insane when he made it, ac- 
cording to the showing of these same lawyers! 

The difference between rheumatism and gout was for- 
cibly, if not scientifically, stated by the Frenchman who 
said: “Place the joint in a vise and screwit up until 
you can endure it nolonger; thatis rheumatism. Then 
And 


yet an English writer gives it as a fact, that some people 


give the instrument another twist; that is gout.’’ 


are anxious to have the gout, because they think it fash- 
ionable! 


A correspondent of the Michigan University Medical 
Journal suggests that hydrate of chloral was the drug 
which the friar administered to Juliet. Note what 
Shakespeare makes him say of it:— 


“ Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humor, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit. 
And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep!” 


ALCOHOL AND ANIMAL HEAT, 
Pror. Bre, of Bonn, has been investigating the influ- 
ence of alcohol upon animal heat, and the conclusions 
at which he has arrived are as follows: — 


“That the heat of the body is always lowered by alco- 
hol, and that alcohol preserves life in febrile affections, 
where the temperature rises very high, by its antipy- 
retic properties. 


“That extreme depression of the vital powers in’ 


febrile cases is most frequently dependent upon the 
temperature of the bleod, and passes off when it falls. 

“That the number and strength of the contractions 
of the heart always rise under the use of alcohol. 
Whenever, therefore, such an effect would be injurious, 
alcohol would be an improper remedy. 

“That in all probability alcohol lowers the tempera- 
ture, by the retarding influence which it exerts over the 
oxidizing process.”’ 


WRITING PRESCRIPTIONS, 


Dr. Monon, in the Bulletin de Thérapeutique, urges 
physicians to use no abbreviations or figures in writing 
prescriptions, but to write everything out in full. In- 
stead of 

Tinct. op. deod., 
he would have ~ 

Deodorized tincture of opium, one-and-a-half fluid 
drachms. 

He adds: “T am certainly not the first to express 
the wish that prescriptions be written so as to avoid 
errors; God grant that [ be the last.”” To which if there 
were any hope of it, we would say, Amen! — Phila. 
Med. and Surg. Rep. 


f3iss, 
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PURE COD LIVER OIL 


WITH 


Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined. — 


The suggestions of a considerable number of distinguished medical gentlemen in various parts of the country led us, about a 
year since, to prepare a combination of Cod Liver Oil and the Hypophosphites Salts, for trial in those cases of incipient phthisis for 
the relief of which the two classes of agents, used separately, have been so long in repute. The idea was, that the association of 
the oil, so rich in flesh-forming nutrient principles, with the phosphoric element of the salts to support and ae 
conjunction, the brain and neryous centres, would furnish an agent capable in some measure of preventing war‘s of tissues, and 
arresting the disease. In the use of the combination during the past year, these views have been found te ‘e correct, and it is 
believed that the Oil and Salts, so rich in the phosphorous element, are capable in association of accomplishing as curative agents 
what neither can accomplish separately administered. 

The emaciation, waste, cough, acceleration of pulse, and all the well-known ‘attendant symptoms of pulmonary disease, 
appear to be brought under control more readily and promptly by the use of the Cod Liver Oi! and Hypophosphites combined, 
than by any other known remedy. We hope extensive and carefully observed trials will be made of this combination, and the 
results made known through the medical press of the country. 


THE TASTE OF THE OIL IS RENDERED MORE PLEASANT 


by the combination, and the stomach retains the oil better, and the assimilation seems to be more easy aud prompt. A pleasant 
saline taste 1s given to the oil, which covers in a measure its unpleasant odor and taste. These are certainly important considerations, 


THE COD LIVER OIL 
used in our combination is PERFECTLY PURE and FRESH, being selected from the finest specimens produced upon the New 
England coast during the winter months; and these products are carefully refined in our laboratory, to remove any extraneous 
or impure bodies, and render it the least possible offensive in taste and odor. 


THE HYPOPHOSPHITE SALTS 
are very nearly ABSOLUTELY OR CHEMICALLY PURE. None of these products, bearing our label, contain carbonates or any other 
interfering impurities. During the twelve years we have so largely supplied them from our laboratory, not an ounce has been 
furnished wanting in the highest integrity and purity. Large quantities of the salts used by the profession have come from empirical 
sources, and were almost entirely factitious. Hence the disappointments and failures which have resulted in their employment — 


THE COD LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES COMBINED 

we can now furnish in any quantity —in bulk, or in packages suitable for transportation. } 
The oil is better preserved, and bears transportation more safely, in small packages, The price, in 10-oz. bottles, is $1,00° 

each, or $9.00 per dozen. In gross quantities, a discount will be made. 
Physicians, by calling the attention of their druggists to this notice, and requesting them to obtain a supply, will bave the © 
remedy placed within their reach. We will furnish a package, gratuitously, to physicians who desire to examine or make trial of 
it, if they will pay express charges. Physicians may often save expense of transportation by directing specimens to be placed in’ 
boxes sent to their druggists. : 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


ICROSCOPE FOR SALE.— One Cutter Pocket Micro- | 
scope (new). Price, $25. This Microscope, when closed, | 
is a simple brass tube, 6 inches long, and 11-8 inches in diame- | 
ter, and can be carried in the pocket with as much ease and — 
safety as aspy-glass. It can be made ready for use in less than ~ 
one minute. It has a power of 375 diameters, amply sufficient © 
for Clinical or Natural History examinations. : 
Address, GEORGE 8. CHASE, v 
150 Congress Street, Boston. ~ 


a 


ITUATION WANTED — By a Druggist, in some city In © 
either Missouri, Iowa, or Illinois. Has had experience, and | 
can give the best of references. Address, ‘= 
T. E. V. F., Lock Box 12, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. ©} 


PLATINUM 


MEDICAL LATIN, 


THE constant use of the dog-Latin of prescriptions 
appears to make some of our medical brethren oblivious 
of the purer Roman tongue as they learned it in their 
student days. We have seen in several instances per 


oram for per os, and the leading article in a Western 


medical magazine, for April, has for its motto “‘Cano 
Arma et Viri,’”? — a perversion of the familiar Arma vi- 


rumque cano, which is worse in its way than Punch’s re- - | 
Apparatus, Vessels, Sheet, Wire, ete., for all 
Laboratory and Manufacturing purposea. 
Platinum Scrap and Ore purchased. 2 
H. M. RAYNOR, 

Office, No. 57 Bond Strect, New York. 


cent translation of the same, ‘“‘Our arms and strength 


a 


are in the cane.” 


An Expriosion.—A druggist in Massachusetts 
writes, that in attempting to rub up in a wedgwood 
mortar a mixture of four parts of chlorate of potassa 
and one of tannin, he got an explosion which blistered 
his hands, and did considerable other damage. It is 
quite probable that in the mortar, or in one or both of 
the ingredients, sulphur was present, which forms with 
chlorate of potassa a detonating compound dangerous 
to prepare. The two articles named would not, when 
mixed, spontaneously explode. 


THE 


Journal of the Gyneecologica 
Society of Boston, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the advancement of the Knowl 
edge of the ' 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. 

Edited by 
WINSLOW LEWIS, M. D., HORATIO R. STORER, M. D. 
7 GEORGE H, BIXBY, M, D. 
Subscription price, THREE DOLLARS a year in advance, § 0 
gle numbers Thirty-Five Cents. 


NOW READY, 


Volume One, neatly boundin cloth. Price, $2.50. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ACETIC CANTHARIDAL VESICANT. 


This preparation will be found to be the most certain and 
convenient yesicant yet devised. It differs essentially from the 
collodion, inasmuch as it does not contract the cuticle in dry- 
ing, operates in less time, and with but little pain. It is 
liquid, and may be applied to the parts desired to blister with @ 
camel’s-hair pencil, and then the surface covered with an olk- 
cloth or clean linen, It will blister in from thirty minutes 
two hours, according to susceptibility of patients. 


PREPARED BY 


James R. Nichols & Co., Chemists, Boston. 


—_————__2- 6 oe ——————__— 


MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF Ecos. —The white of an egg 
has proved of late the most efficacious remedy for burns. 
Seven or eight successive applications of this substance 
soothe pain and effectually exclude the burn from the 
air. This simple remedy seems preferable to collodion, 
or even cotton. Extraordinary stories are told of the 

jbealing properties of a new oil which is easily made from 

the yolk of hens’ eggs. The eggs are first boiled hard, 
and the yolks are then removed, crushed, and placed 
over a fire, where they are carefully stirred until the 
whole substance is just on the point of catching fire, 
when the oil separates and may be poured off. One yolk 
will yield nearly two teaspoonfuls of oil. It isin general 
use among colonists of South Russia as a means of 
curing cuts, bruises, and scratches. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE CODMAN & SHURTLEFF’S 


APPARATUSES FOR 


Text-Books in Physics | Atomization of Liquids for Inhalation, Local Anesthesia, &. 


By By the Atomizer any medicated liquid may be converted into the finest spray. In this state it may be inhaled into the smallest 
air-cells, thus opening a new era in the treatment of all diseases of the throat and lungs. 
W. J. ROLFE, The Complete Steam Atomizer for Inhalation, &c. 
a &. Lo. 


It consists of the sphere-shaped brass boiler A, steam outlet tube B, with packing 
box C, formed to receive rubber packing through which the atomizing tube D passes, 
steam tight, and by means of which tubes of various sizes may be tightly held against 
any force of steam, by screwing down its cover while the packing is warm; the 
safety valve E, capable of graduation for high or low pressure by the spring and screw 
in its top, the non-conducting handle F, is which the boiler may be lifted while hot, 
the medicament cup and cup-holder G, the support H, iron base I I, the glass face- 
shield J, with oval mouth-piece connected by the elastic band K with the eradle L, 
whose slotted staff passes into a slot in the shield-stand M M, where it may be fixed 
at any height or angle required by the milled screw N, 

The waste-cup, medicament-cup, and lamp are held in their places in such a manner 
that they cannot fall out when the apparatus is carried or used over a bed or other- 
wise. 

All its joints are hard soldered. 

It cannot be injured by exhaustion of water, or any attainable pressure of steam, 

It does not throw spirts of hot water, to frighten or scald the patient. 

I Is compact and portable, occupies space of one-sixth cubic foot only, can be carried 
from place to place without removing the atomizing tubes or the water, can be un- 


Fig. 15. The Complete Steam Atomizer packed and repacked without loss of time. 


FoRMERLY HEAD MASTFR OF THE HIGH ScHOOL, CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS., 


a And 
wr J. A. GILLET, 


>... OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS IN THE FEMALE 
> NoRMAL AND HiGH SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF 


OODMAN & SHUATLEFF, 


NEw YORK. 


; 
THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE IN PHYSICS, 


IN THREE VOLUMES: For Inhalation, &c. apes dred the best of service for many years, and is cheap in the best sense of 
Pat. Mar, 24, 1868, and Mar. 16, 1869, cone 
I. CHEMISTRY, $2.00 Price, $6. Neatly made, strong, Black Walnut Box, with convenient handle, additional $2.50. 
e ’ ae . 


U. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, $2.00. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus, (See Fig. 5,) 
9 a pera e ty Kor Inhalation, and, with suitable tubes, for Local Anzsthesia, and for 

Ill. ASTRONOMY, $ -00. 7 making direct local applications of atomized Liquids for a great variety 
of purposes, [See our Pamphlet.] 
. Rar The new revised editions of these books have been The most desirable Hand Apparatus, 

grought down to the beginning of 1870, and they give a more Rubber warranted of very best quality. F 

accurate and complete view of the present state of the sciences | § Valves of hard rubber, every one carefully fitted to its seat, and work 
than any other elementary books published in this country. \ . CODMAN & SHURTLEFF, perfectly in all positions. j 
Physicians and others who wish concise accounts of “Modern \\ BOSTON. - The Bulbs are adapted to allthe Tubes made by us for Local Anesthesiain 
Jhemistry,”’ of the new theories and investigations in Sound, Surgical Operations, Teeth Extraction, and for Inhalation. Price $4.50. 
Light, Heat, Electricity and Meteorology, of the latest discov- Each of the above Apparatuses is supplied with two earefully made an- 
ories in Solar Physics and other departments of Astronomy, of nealed glass Atomizing ‘Tubes, and accompanied with directions for use. 
dhe Conservation of Energy, etc., should get these books. Every Steam Apparatus istested with steam, at very high pressure. Each 
| : , Fig. 5. Shurtleff’s Atomizing Apparatus. Apparatus is carefully packed for transportation, and warranted perfect. 

(Patented March 24, 1868.) Also, 


THE BOSTON ATOMIZER, with two glass atomizing tubes. ........ $3.00 


THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 


IN THREE VOLUMES: 


THE TREMONT ATOMIZER, with two glass atomizing tubes... ...e-. 2.50 


NICKEL PLATED TUBES, for Local Anesthesia and for Inhalation, each. . 2.00 | 

RHIGOLENE, for Local Anesthesia, best quality, packed ....56...2.-. 1,00 

I. HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, $1.00. 

HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
$1.00. 

HANDBOOK OF THE STARS, $1.30. 


NASAL DOUCHE, No. 6, See Fig. 6... 62. see eee ees ree vevee 2.00 


CODMAN & SHURTLEFF 
BOSTON. 


NASAL DOUCHE, for Treating Diseases of the Nasal Cavity, eight different vari- 

eties, each with two Nozzles, packed. ..... . . - $1.20, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 3.50 
e are not abridgments of the larger works, but are wholly N.B.—To save collection expenses, funds should be sent with the crder, either 
J ers aa pentnttce Habiechone oe ne Fr erne ae D in form of draft, post-office order, or registered letter. 
Biers sicople Reet ca srinenaly iicuotloal: vat aevagtty Witte N ceria er Oe [For complete illustrated price-list of Apparatus, Tubes, &c., see Pamphlet.] 


arch, Boe earn, Lag nbaamonivans ai bene Will be sent by mail (post-paid) on application, a Pamphlet containing two articles, by distinguished foreign authority, on 


| &@ Any of the above books sent by mail postpaid, on receipt ‘TNH AL ATIO N OF ATO MIZED LI Q UIDS BEA 


# advertised price. Circulars with fuller description, tes- |. Uviuhformiles of thonaienecesetaal joo 
Fi icati y employed. 
eee: **, mailed on application. lso an article by Dr. J. L. W. Tuupicnuum, M.R.C.P., 0 


A n 
‘A NEW MODE OF TREATING DISEASES OF THE NASAL CAVITY.” 


WOOLWORTH, Al N SWORTH & CO. Also, an illustrated description of the best apparatuses fon Ruel deere purposes, and for producing Local Anesthesia by 


Atomization with Ether, by the method of Dr. RICHARDSON, of London; or with Rhigolene, as deseribed by Dr. HENRY J. 

BIGELOw in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 19, 1866, : ; 
PU BLISH ERS All our Atomizing Instruments are made with the utmost care with a view to their complete efficiency, convenience, and dura- 
u bility, and every one is warranted. A Gold Medal has lately been awarded us, by the Middlesex Mechanies’ Association, for Atom- 
izing and Surgical Instruments, as will be seen from the following report, signed by a leading New England Sargeon and Physician : 

51 John St., New York. “1503. Codman & Shurtleff, Boston, Mass. One case Surgical Instruments and Atomizers. 

‘“* The Committee have no hesitation in awarding for this superb exhibition the highest premium. * * * * * 
The various other instruments for Inhalation of Atomized Liquids, and for Local Anesthesia, were all apparently faultless, both 


CLEVELAN D H OM «0 PATH | G in design and workmanship. The exhibitors are regarded as more especially deserving of the highest token of merit for having 
a produced nothing except of their own manufacture.— Gold Medal. ; 
te ** (Signed,) GILMAN KIMBALN, M.D., Chairman.” 


Also, by the Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Association—Exhibition of 1869—A SILVER MEDAL, the highest medal awarded 


H O S p ital C O f [ e ge _| for Sunsleal Instruments aaa SOE ORTSALE SEE 


i * % Steth es :— French Rubber Urinals, with valves, male, for night or day $6.00 
) For further information address ea eos nbeaae oe EES 5 fe | o. -:: 87.00} Malo, day only |. 0) 52 hee les aime a0 See 
H. F. BIGGAR, M. D., With Adjustable Ear Pressure ee sek te ke 8.50| French Rubber Urinals, female, for day only = be 3.00 
REGISTRAR, *Knight’s Modification A p A 5 e e 9.50 Mai bet warranted, 10 quills . . . in 
rus Sass ait can tm Stee 3. 
Park Place, Oleveland,O. | gimple Throat Mirrors . .« « .6 «© «© + 1.00] *Vaccinators, Whittemore’s Patent Automatic, for Crust 
; Ophthalmoscopes, Liebreich’s « A ° . - 5.00 to 7.00 or Lymph fresh from arm,—Insiantaneous, certain, 


’s Di i d . . . . . . 20.00 and almost painless (post-paid) . . . . 3.00 
GAR RAT’S ELECTR IC DISK. ateegis fe sor nEthcos with Inflator and Stopcocks 7.00) Powder Syringes ‘ . . . 2.00 


a far Mi Troltsche’s F . : . 4.50to 5.00] Laryngoscopes, complete . . . . ‘ 18.00 to 23.00 
zee rg Eben Gules; iy Cormier Eaaarig gs eee ne on as . Fs . . 3.00 to 14.00 *Dr Oliver's Laryngoscopie Lantern ° . . . 4.00 
palsy. It is simply to be worn on the body | gytiic.55 Intra-Uterine Scarificator, in case, (post-paid) 7.00 The same with Auto-Laryngoscopic Attachment 5.00 
or limb (as if a plaster) for constant local- | 7 ente’s Intra-Uterine Caustic Instruments. +» 1,25 to 3.50 The same with ditto and three Laryngoscopie Mirrors, 
ized electricity. While it is active itiseasy | Sponge Tents, plain and carbolized, each. ‘ ; 25 in case ‘ see ’ 6 5 . . . 9.00, 
and perfectly safe in every case. For sale | *Dr, Cutter’s Retroversion and other Pessaries_ . n 3.00! Dr. H. R. Storer’s Combined Speculum , . . . 6.00 
fy everywhere by first class Druggists. * Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Amputating, Trephining, Exsecting, Pocket, Dissecting, Throat, Har, Eye, Uterine, Obstetric, and all other special and 


“—“ | general sets of Instruments on hand and made up to order. } ‘2 
a Trusses, Spinal and Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Suspensory Bandages, Elastic Hose, Medicine Trunks and 


: BOERICKE & TAFEL, Pocket Medicine Cases, Otoscopes, Endoscopes, Dr. Sayre’s Splints for Hip-Joint Disease, Fever Thermometers, Respirators, 

Syringes, Crutches, Universal Syringes, Galvanic Batteries en App aceiys Fron pees! and qeive Eppes Sekt leey ene 

) i H ' atheters. Skeletons, Skulls,and Anatomical Charts on hand; Manikins, Anatomical and Pathological Models imported to 

lomaopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, mares rices on application. "All Instruments, Implements, and Materials used by Dentists, always on hand. Apparatus for Club 
Feet, Weak Ankles, Bow Legs, Spinal Curvature, and other deformities, made to order. 


145 Grand St., between Broadway and Elm St., Apparatus for Paracentesis Thoracis, approved by Dr. Bowditch, and accompanied with directions kindly furnished by him, 
Having our Manufactory with steam power, and a corps of experienced workmen connected with our store, we are able 


ave cons' romptly to make to order new instruments and apparatus, and to supply new inventions on favorable terms, 
ia ene & 80) satorenont et pmaopathis | P THSTRUMENTS SHARPENED, POLISHED AND REPAIRED. 
and books for Physicians and family use, Medicines 


le sets or single vials. Codman & Shurtleff, Makers & Importers of Surgical & Dental Instruments, 
mail promptly attended to, 13 and 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. ; 
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Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN 


PIANO-FORTES. 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received 


74 FIRST PREMIUMS, 


IN EVERY INSTANCE 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, 


ABOVE ALL: COMPETITORS, 
IN THE 


United States, London, and 
Paris. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we 
were awarded by the highest authority, The imperial Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and a First Gold Medal. The Legion 
of Honor was the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition to 
any Piano-Forte establishment competing, and CHICKERING 
& SONS alone received that award. 

Our Manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories 
in height, and is nearly double the size of any other Piano 
Factory in the world. : 

Every part of the Piano is made in this one building, under 
our own special vigilance. We are now finishing forty-five 
Pianos per week, employing four hundred of the most skilful 
workmen in the country. Weare now perfecting arrangements, 
py the oecupancy of our entire building, to finish after the 1st of 
January next, 60 Pianos per week, for which, by the general 
increase of our orders throughout this and foreign countries, 
we anticipate a ready sale. 

The Chickering Pianos are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by all our leading artists, 
public schools, convents, etc., etc. 

Every Piano is accompanied by a written warranty. 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
11 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK, 


Great Reduction in Prices! 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS. 


We have this day issued a New Catalogue, in which we print 
our Very Lowest Prices, and from which we make no Dis- 
counts or Deviation whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our patrons the Very Best Pianos 
which can be manufactured, and at the Very Lowest Prices 
which will yield us a fair remuneration, 


Rosewood 7 Octave Square Pianos, Agraffe Bridge, 
Carved Legs, and all Modern Improve- 


ments, at Prices from $475 to $600. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the past Forty-seven 
years, to make the very best possible Instruments in every 
respect. Our rules are: Never to Sacrifice Quality of Work 
done to Economy of Manufacture. 

Rosewood 71-3 Octave Grand Pianos, from our 
Latest and best Scales, from $1,050 
to $1,200. 

Our Prices are as Low as they possibly can be, to insure the 
MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, and the VERY BEST QUALITY 
OF MATERIALS used in every branch of the business. 


EVERY PIANO MADE BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED, and 
satisfaction guaranteed to the purchaser, 


CHICKERING & SONS,» 


{i East 14th street, New ‘York, 


246 Washington street, Boston. | 


The Best Soda Apparatus in the Country, 


To increase your sale of Soda Water use 


TUFTS’ “ARCTIC.” 


POPULARITY A TEST OF MERIT. 


The demand for this Apparatus is still increasing, the sales 
last season being greater than ever before. 

The coming season I shall offer several new and attractive 
styles, together with an entirely new Counter Soda Apparatus, 
which I have recently patented, the price of which will meet 
the requirements of those who wish for a low-priced apparatus. 


TUFTS’ IMPROVED GENERATOR, 


FOR MANUFACTURING SODA WATER. 


This Generator combines in its construction the important 
requisites of 


Safety, Simplicity, Economy and Durability, 


And is warranted to give complete satisfaction. Descriptive 
Pamphlets will be mailed Free to any address upon application 
to the Patentee and Manufacturer. 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 
No. 33 & 35 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 26 MAIDEN LANE, COR. NASSAU ST., 


New York City. 
PURE HYDRAT OF CHLORAL. 


Physicians, in every part of the country, can be supplied 
with this important agent, from our 


LABORATORY, 


In its purest form, We have it put up in1lb.,1 oz. and in § oz. 
vials, with full directions. 


Price in loz. phials «+ +eee %eeeeeerrses $2.00 
1.20 


“ “a 4oz. ae 675 
Upon receiving the price of any of the packages by mail, it 
will be forwarded by return post. 


JAS. R. NICHOLS & CO. 


PURE 


FLOUR OF BONE. 


THE BOSTON MILLING CO: 


Desire to call the attention of Farmers and others interested 
in Agriculture, to their Standard Fertilizer, 


FLOUR OF BONE, 


Which we warrant PurE and UNADULTERATED, and have 
no doubt is the Best and Purest article in the market. 


Our Mill is Open to Inspection. 


OFFICE, 43 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON. 


“ “ 402. “ 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
— OF — 


Dartmouth College 


HANOVER, N.H. 


The Seventy-Fourth Annual Course of Lectures at this Insti 
tution will beginon THuRSDAY, AuGuST 4, 1870, and continu 
fourteen weeks. —- 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
*ASA D. SMITH, D. D., LL. D., President. 
DIXI CROSBY, M.D., LL. D., Professor of Obstetrics an 

Diseases of Children,and Librarian. Hanover. 

EDWARD E. PHELPS, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Theor 
and Practice of Physic and Pathological Anatomy. Windsor 


Vt. 
ALBERT SMITH, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica an 
Therapeutics. Peterboro’. : 
OLIVER P. HUBBARD, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemis 
try and Pharmacy, New Haven, Conn, ! 
th 


EDMUND R. PEASLEE, M. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Diseases of Women. JN. Y. City. ; 

ALPHEUS B. CROSBY, M. D., Professor of Surgery. Han 
over. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. B., Lecturer on Medica 
Jurisprudence. New York City. i 

LYMAN B. HOW, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Phys 
ology. Manchester. : 

CARLTON P. FROST, M. D., Associate Professor of Theor 
and Practice. Brattleboro’, Vt. | 

HENRY M. WIELD, M. D., Associate Professor of Mater 


Medica. Newton, Mass. 
GEORGE H, HERSEY, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Fees payable in advance. For the course, $77. Matriculatio) 
(paid but once), $5. Graduating expenses, $25, 

Good board can be obtained at from $3.50 to $5 per week, 

For a circular containing full information, address the Se¢ 


retary j 
; L. B. HOW, M. D., Manchester, N. He 


PURE FRUIT JUICES 


For Flavoring Syrups for Soda Water. 


STRAWBERRY, PINEAPPLE, RASPBERRY 
Warranted Pure Juice of the Fruit, 


For sale in large or small quantities by 


G. D, DOWS & CO., - - 55 Sudbury St. Bosto 


The Lamb Family Knitling Maching 


AS LATELY IMPROVED, 
And adapted to Manufacturing Goods for the Tradg 


Affords an opportunity for a PLEASANT AND PROFIT. 
HOME BUSINESS. 

One lady, 60 years of age, in New Hampshire, has made oye 
Six HUNDRED DOLLARS within the past six months in makinj 
goods for the Boston market. 

Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, stating where yor 
saw this advertisement. 


Lamb Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 
N. CLARK, Agent, 
313 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Me EEE Ee 
CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANESE, 


(SOLUBLE.) 


Contains, — Citrate of Iron 75 parts. 
Citrate Manganese 25 “ 
100 


Dose—Six or eight grains to adults, dissolved in watel 
syrup or wine. 
PREPARED BY 

9 


James R. Nichols & Co., Chemists, Boston. 4 


Citrate of Iron, Quinine and Strychnine. ‘ 


(SOLUBLE.) | 

> 

Each 10 grains of this salt contains of Citrate Quinine 2 grains 
Strychnine, 1-32 of a grain. _ d 
DésE.—From five to eight grains in pill form, or dissolved) 
water, syrap, or wine. ‘ 
PREPARED BY Ne 


JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO., CHEMISTS, BOSTON 
See ee CS! 
CITRATE. OF IRON AND QUININE. 


ta 
(ENGLISH STYLE.) “- 


PREPARED BY JAMES R. NICHOLS & CO 


Manufacturing Chemists, Boston. “2 
penne 
DRUG STORE FOR SALE. 

Doing a good business, —long established, — splendidly fitter 
up,—no old stock, The best chance ever offered to a BY 
Druggist. Will invoice $10,000. | 
Address, MEDCALFE & CO., Drusgeal } 
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BOSTON 


Hournal of Chenustrp. 


DE Ol) Tite SCIENCE OF FL VI, (eigen beta Le, 
; THE ARTS, AGRICULTURE, AND MEDICINE. 


VoL. V.—No. 1. 


BOSTOM, JULY, 1870. 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
i smveLE NUMBERS, 10 Cents. 


_ Familiar Science. 
ss 


LIGHTNING-RODS. 


_ Tuere is much doubt felt and expressed by 
owners of buildings respecting the full measure 
of protection alleged to be secured by the use of 
“lightning-rods.” It is asserted by many that 
| the hazard is increased by the employment of 
‘rods, and that more buildings are injured with 
than without them. Of course these opinions and 
prejudices are entertained by those who do not 
claim to have any special knowledge of electrical 
science, but are influenced by what they hear 
‘and read. The confusion and doubt which pre- 
> yail are largely due to the absurd statements and 
claims of a class of men known as “ lightning-rod 


warm season, start out from our cities with wag- 
ons filled with rods of iron, copper, steel, etc., 
and bushels of glass “insulators,” “ gold-tipped 
» points,” and all kinds of strange and whimsical 
{devices to excite the wonder and secure the con- 
{fidence of the people in the rural districts. ‘These 
men are drilled by their employers, the owners 
‘of new patents, to talk glibly about “ electrical 
' fluids,” “discharges,” “insulation,” etc., and to 
depreciate every device but their own. Many 
house-owners have been so influenced by these 
charlatans, as to be led to remove from their 
buildings rods to the extent of a half dozen dif- 
ferent kinds in the course of as many years. 
The expense, annoyance, and doubt thus created 
are detrimental to the interests of property hold- 
ers and to the cause of correct science. The 
eareful decisions of science at the present time 
‘respecting lightning-rods, may be presented as 
follows : — 


Ist. Rods correctly constructed and applied to 
“puildings afford nearly, if not quite, perfect protec- 
tion. 

2d. The kind of rod most efficient is essentially 
like the one which was suggested by Dr. Frank- 
lin nearly a hundred years ago, and which is now 
often seen upon old buildings. It is made of iron, 
from three quarters of an inch to an inch in diame- 
ter, and is continuous, without joints, “insulator 2 
attachments, or a multiplicity of “ points.” This 
rod can be made by any blacksmith, and put up 
witlfout assistance from peddlers or lightning-rod 
‘patentees. It may be fastened to the building by 
ron eyes, painted black to preserve from rust, 


peddlers,” who, at the commencement of every | 


and have a sharp platinum point for a termination 
above the chimney, or gable. One is enough for 
an ordinary sized house ; for large buildings, like 
barns and stores, two may be used. 

3d. The earth connection of the rod is a very 
important matter. If there are gas or water 
pipes near the building, have the rod securely 
fastened to a band of copper, and let this pass 
around the iron pipe. If there are no pipes at 
hand, have the rod terminate in a well, or if that 
is not accessible, dig a deep hole in the earth, so 
as to reach permanent moisture, pour in a bushel 
of charcoal, and carefully bury the end of the rod 
in this. Three or four copper, points may be 
affixed to the end, radiating horizontally. This 
form of conductor accords with the principles of 
electrical science as at present understood. 


coer 


ABOUT QUICKSILVER. 


In adapting material things to the uses of man, 
it was doubtless regarded as necessary that one 
mineral substance should be constituted so as to 
remain in a liquid state under all ordinary condi- 
tions. The metal thus provided for us is quick- 
silver or mercury. We remark that it is liquid 
under ordinary conditions of temperature, for it 
should be understood that under extraordinary 
conditions, al/ metals are liquid. It is well known 
that the atoms of iron, steel, copper, platinum, ete., 
which are associated in heavy, refractory masses, 
are not so immobile, or fixed, as they appear to be, 
for when submitted to high temperatures they run 
like water. Subject quicksilver to a temperature 
sufficiently high to render iron Liquid, and it in- 
stantly becomes vapor, and will float away like 
steam. Iron, when subjected to a heat capable of 
liquefying platinum, will itself become vaporized, 
and platinum in its turn is vaporized by a higher 
heat, and so all the metals are physically changed 
under the influence of heat. There is not a solid 
substance upon our globe, not a mineral or metal, 
that has not existed probably for millions of years 
in the aeriform state, a condition resembling steam 
or air. If quicksilver is carried within the Arc- 
tic Circle, it no longer remains liquid, but becomes 
solid, and can be hammered, like lead or copper. 
The ordinary temperatures under which man 
flourishes upon our planet, are alone favorable to 
the existence of this singular liquid metal. Is 
not design clearly discernible in this? Is it not 
clear, in order that certain arts and art processes 


of benefit to the race should be established and 
carried on with facility, that a heavy, dense, 
liquid metal, like quicksilver, was needed? Pos- 
sibly the world could have got along without it. 
Our non-mercurial barometers and thermometers 
might have been invented, the photographic pro- 
cess discovered, and impalpable gold dust sep- 
arated from its parent rock through some other 
agency. It must be admitted, however, that 
quicksilver has served an important,-if not indis- 
pensable end, in originating and perfecting these 
instruments and processes. There are plenty of 
pretentious charlatans, who are busy declaiming 
against its usefulness or safety in medicine ; but, 
nevertheless, mercury 7s a most important thera- 
peutical agent. Like all good things, its employ- 
ment, if directed by ignorance or carelessness, may 
result in injury rather than benefit; but wisely 
and judiciously used, it subserves important cura- 
tive ends,—ends hardly reached by any other 
known agent. The popular prejudice, engendered 
by designing quacks, against the use of mercury 
in medicine, is not founded upon justice or intel- 
ligence. 

The amount of quicksilver which the various 
mines of the world are capable of furnishing is 
very large, — much larger than is demanded for 
any purposes to which it is atepresent applied. 
The quicksilver mines of California alone could 
furnish fifty times more than is consumed in the 
whole world, and the same may be said of the- 
old Almaden mines of Spain. The discovery of 
a new quicksilver mine in the United States, no 
matter of what extent or richness, would possess 
but little more value than that of a common clay 
bed, if it was attempted to be worked in competi- 
tion with existing mines in California and Spain. 
The price would immediately run down to a point 
so low, that its extraction must cease. At pres- 
ent the quicksilver trade of the world is substan- 
tially an armed truce between Spain and Califor- 
nia. By a kind of tacit understanding between 
the controllers of the products from the two 
sources of supply, Spain is allowed to furnish the 
London market and nearly the whole of Europe. 
Until within a few years it had the great Chinese 
market also, but California, by adroit management, 
has driven Spain out of the Celestial Empire, and 
now claims that as her territory. In the present 
attitude of the trade, if California should ship 
10,000 flasks to London and offer it at a reduced 
price, Spain would ship 10,000 to New York and 
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down would go the price there. 
hand, if Spain sends a ship-load to New York, 
California goes to London, and so very shortly the 
whole business would end in ruin. To maintain 
remunerative prices, there must be but a limited 
amount distilled, and there must be special mar- 
kets for the products of the two rival mines. We 
have spoken of California as if possessed of but a 
single mine. This is not to be understood as lit- 
erally true. California has several mines of con- 
siderable importance, but the operations of the one 
known as the “New Almaden,” are much the 
most extensive. Great as are the resources and 
wealth of the New Almaden quicksilver mining 
company, they could not continue business for a 
single year, if they did not accede to a combina- 
tion with the weaker New Idria and Redington 
companies. ‘This combination now controls the 
production’ and price of quicksilver, and when they 
agree that it shall go higher or lower, it fluctu- 
ates accordingly. It is, however, for their inter- 
est to keep the price uniform, and not unreason- 
ably high, and so there is found but little varia- 
tion in quotations in the great central markets. 

The total annual supply from California is not 
far from 50,000 flasks, or about 3,000,000 pounds. 
This is used in metallurgy, manufacturing, and 
art processes. The largest quantity is used by 
the gold miners in the amalgamating process at 
the various mines. A considerable amount is 
used by manufacturing chemists in preparing 
calomel, “blue pill,” mercurial ointment, and va- 
rious mercurial salts and plasters. The Chinese 
make from quicksilver that beautiful pigment, 
vermilion, which is so largely employed by paint- 
ers and colorers, in all parts of the world. It is 
singular that this half-civilized people are able to 
prepare a chemical compound from quicksilver, 
which is superior to, and which commands a 
higher price than the same salt produced in Eu- 
rope and the United States, where the arts are 
carried to the highest perfection. English and 
American vermilion, as found in the market, is 
far inferior in byilliancy and quality to the Chi- 
nese. 

One of the most curious properties of quicksil- 
ver is its capability of dissolving or of forming 
amalgams with other metals. A sheet of gold 
foil dropped into quicksilver, disappears almost as 
quickly as a snow-flake when it falls into water. It 
has the power of separating or of readily dissoly- 
ing those refractory metals which are not acted 
upon by our most powerful acids. The gold and 
silver miners pour it into their machines holding 
the powdered gold-bearing quartz, and although 
no human eye can detect a trace of the precious 
substances, so fine are the particles, yet the liquid 
metal will hunt it out, and incorporate it into its 
mass. By subsequent distillation it yields it into 
the hands of the miners, in a state of virgin pur ity. 
Several years ago, while lecturing hefons a class 
of ladies upon chemistry, we had occasion to pu- 
rify some quicksilver, by forcing it through cham- 
ois leather. The scrap remained upon the table 
after the lecture, and an old lady, thinking it 
would be very nice to wrap her gold spectacles i in, 
accordingly appropriated it to this purpose. The 
next morning she came to us in great alarm, stat- 


On the other! 


ing that the gold had mysteriously disappeared, 
and nothing was left in the parcel but the glasses. 
Sure enough, the metal remaining in the pores of 
the leather had amalgamated with the gold, and 
entirely destroyed the spectacles. It was a mys- 
tery, however, which we could never explain to 
her satisfaction. There is much that is interest- 
ing in the history and nature of quicksilver, but 
we have not space at present for its further con- 
sideration. 
4+ 
THE STEREOSCOPE. 


A FRIEND, who was interested in the article on 
the stereoscope in our February number, has 
sent us a well-written communication in which 
he discusses certain points in the theory of the 
instrument more fully than we did. To insert it, 
however, would be giving more space to the sub- 
ject than we can afford at present. In these 
brief papers on “ familiar science,” an exhaustive 
treatment of any topic would be impossible. All 
that we aim to do, all that we can do within the 
limits we fix for ourselves, is to give the main 
facts and principles in a familiar way. To at- 
tempt more would be to defeat our own purpose, 
which is to interest and instruct the many who 
have had no special training in even the elements 
of science. We address unscientific readers, not 
scientific students. If, as not unfrequently hap- 
pens, these familiar outlines of a subject awaken 
a desire to know all about it, we have simply pre- 
pared the way for a more thorough course of sci- 
entific reading or study. If the inquirer wants 
us to refer him to the best books for his purpose, 
we are always happy to do so, buf we cannot 
make the JoURNAL a substitute for the books. 

In reply to those who have asked us what 
form of stereoscope is best for common use, we 
would say that the one devised by Dr. Holmes, 
and improved by Mr. J. L. Bates, of Boston, is 
unquestionably superior to any other pattern, A 
little more than a year ago, one of these instru- 
ments got into English hands, and was exhibited 
at the meeting of a photographic society in Lon- 
don as “a very ingenious stereoscope of Amer- 
ican manufacture, combining completely all the 
excellences of the most expensive instruments.” 
The British Journal of Photography devoted two 
articles and a cut to the “ Yankee notion,” but 
the editor evidently had not heard who invented 
it. ‘This was rather funny, as it had been famil- 
iar in this country since 1861. In July of that 
year Dr. Holmes referred to it in an admirable 
article on “ Sun Painting and Sun Sculpture,” in 
the Atlantic Monthly ; and a detailed history of 
it may be found in the Philadelphia. Photog- 
rapher for January, 1869, ina racy letter from the 
“autocrat” drawn forth by this British “ dis- 
covery ” of his seven-year-old invention. 

As neither Dr. Holmes nor Mr. Bates took 
out patents for their improvements in the stereo- 
scope, this form of the instrument is now made 
by many parties. Owing to the use of bad lenses, 
or bad adjustment of tolerable ones, not a few of 
these instruments are regular “ eye-twisters.” A 
perfect stereoscope should cause no more trouble 
to the eyes than looking through good window- 
glass. 


Occasionally we meet with stereographs, the 
halves of which are misplaced — the right-hand 
picture put on the left side, and vice versa. If 
the reader remembers what we said in our former 
article concerning the difference between the two 
pictures, he will readily see that they are mis- 
placed if he examines them closely. In sucha 
case, of course, he has only to cut the stereo- 
graph in two, and transpose the halves. 

oS 
FORCE, THE EQUIVALENT OF MATERIAL 
MOTION. 

Tat the chemical molecules of all substances 
have a definite and determinable motion which is 
the source of that form of force which we call 
heat, is sufficiently evident from the law of Petit 
and Dulong, which, when the necessary ’elimina- 
tions are made, may be regarded as rigorously 
exact, and is therefore accepted as the, basis of a 
mechanical theory of heat ; the law may be an- 
nounced as follows : — 

The specific heat of all substances multiplied 
by their respective atomic weights is a constent 
quantity. 

If we accept the sensation of heat as the mani- 
festation of otherwise inappreciable molecular mo- 
tions, it is not difficult to form a rational concep- 
tion of it as a form of force readily convertible 
into sensible motion, or mechanical force. And 
as, through the agency of the steam-engine, heat 
is now employed as the principal motive force 
throughout the civilized world, and, moreover, as 
heat and light are the motive forces from which 
result all, or nearly all, natwral phenomena which 
come under our observation, including the growth 
and decay of vegetable and animal organizations, 
it is interesting to trace the material motion of 
which they are the indications, through the 
whole, or even through a part of its cycle of 
changes. 

It would obviously be absurd to attempt to as-_ 
sign a rational cause for the origin of matter ; and 
in like manner it would be absurd to attempt to | 
assign a cause for the initiation of motion. We 
accept the existence of both matter and motion | 
as a primal fact, and cannot imagine as possible 
either their coming into existence or their going” 
out of existence. Visible matter may, and fre- 
quently does, escape ordinary observation, and | 
may yet be proven to be present and undi-| 
minished in quantity ; and in like manner sensi- 
ble motion may disappear and yet, from the prin- | 
ciple of the conservation of forces, we know that | 
it continues undiminished in quantity. 

The essential characteristic of matter is inertiay, 
and its universal condition is motion. It follows | 
from fhe conservation of forces that the same 
amount of motion that now exists in the universe, - 
always existed, and always will exist. Contigu- 
ous portions of matter may be relatively either in 
motion or at rest, yet the sum-total of motion is, 
and forever must be, invariably the same. 

The recognition of a universal non- gravitating | 
ether which is capable, as the luminiferous ether 
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what appears to be destruction of motion is only 
‘a transfer from a tangible form to an intangible 
form of matter. . 

~ When, for instance, the atmosphere radiates its 
heat into space, the motion which constitutes the 
heat is not destroyed or lost, but is transferred to 
the universal ether in space; and as the tension 
of this universal ether is so great that a wave is 
transmitted through it with a velocity of two 
hundred thousand miles per second, it is obvious 
that no amount of local radiation to it can sensi- 
bly affect the amount of motion, in even a limited 
portion of the ether, for any considerable period 
of time. 

_ Not only is the ether which pervades infinite 
‘space eternally in motion, but the molecules 
which cqnstitute every form of tangible matter, 
as we hgve already remarked, are proven to be 
in constant and rapid motion among themselves, 
each substance having molecular motion peculiar 
to itself. Two substances having dissimilar mo- 
lecular motions may therefore be brought in con- 
tact so that their molecular motions shall inter- 
Jere, and a compound molecule will result, the 
motion of which will be /ess than the sum of the 
motions of its constituents. This difference of 
motion is xot so much motion destroyed, but it is 
so much motion transferred to the surrounding 
medium, and manifests itself in the form of heat 
in contiguous bodies. And this heat, if developed 
in a suitable body, as in aqueous vapor, for in- 
stance, or in any permanent gas, may, through 
the agency of the steam-engine, be converted into 
mechanical force ; or, through the agency of vege- 
table or animal organizations, into the vital forces. 
All forms of force, therefore, or at least the me- 

Menical and vital forces, result from molecular 
motion, and are the equivalents of the énertia of 
the molecules multiplied into their velocities. 
J. E. HENDRICKS. 


_ Des Mornes, Iowa. 
—— 


HENRY CAVENDISH, 
OR HOW A CHEMIST LIVED AND DIED. 


_A correspondent of the WV. Y. Observer gives 
some interesting facts concerning that great but 
zecentric philosopher, Henry Cavendish. He 
was the son of an English nobleman, born in 1731, 
ad living a retired life, known only by such men 
as Sir Humphrey Davy and Lavoisier, and to them 
mly by his brilliant discoveries, and on his death 
‘eaying more than a million sterling to his rela- 
‘ives. We make the following extracts from the 
aticle in the Observer : — 


HOW HE LIVED. 


Cavendish House still stands in Clapham, and 
when the writer visited it, twelve years ago, re- 
nained as its owner left it nearly half a century be- 
ore. In external appearance it was the mansion of 
in English gentleman. One sees a thousand like it. 
3ut to its arrangements within, the whole world 
‘ould not, perhaps, furnish a parallel. Anvils and 
orges, files and hammers, grindstones and tempering 
roughs, furnaces and huge bellows, had converted 
he paneled and wall-frescoed drawing-room into the 
thop of a blacksmith. In the spacious dining-room 
themical apparatus occupied the place of furniture. 
#lectrical machines, Leyden jars, eudiometers, ther- 
nometric scales and philosophical instruments, were 
uted through the chambers. The third story, 
two bedchambers —one for the housekeeper, 


ave 
a er for the footman — had been fitted up for an 
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observatory. The lenses and achromatic glasses, 
tubes and specula, concave mirrors and object prisms, 
and the huge telescope peering through the roof, 
were still there as their owner had left them. Furni- 
ture there was not. All appliances of housekeeping 
were absent. Comfort, as we understand it, was no 
element of life in Cavendish House. It was the res- 
idence, simple and pure, ofa philosopher. It is said 
of the eccentric occupant that he was so shy of the 
female sex as instantly to dismiss any chambermaid 
who appeared in his presence, and that he ordered 
his dinner daily by a note to the housekeeper left on 
the hall table. 

“ At the age of forty, a large accession came to his 
fortune. His income already exceeded his expen- 
diture. Pecuniary transactions were his aversion. 
Other matters occupied his attention. ‘The legacy 
was, therefore, paid in to his bankers. It was safe 
there, and he gave it no more heed. One of the firm 
sought to see him at Clapham. In answer to the in- 
quiries of the footman as to his business, the banker 
replied that he wished to see Mr. Cavendish person- 
ally. ‘* You must wait, then,’ responded the servant, 
‘ till he rings his bell.” The banker tarried for hours, 
when the long-expected bell rang. His name was 
announced. ‘ What does he want ?’ the master was 
heard to ask. ‘A personal interview.’ ‘Send him 
up. The banker appeared. 

“¢T am come, sir, to ascertain your views concern- 
ing a sum of two hundred thousand pounds placed to 
your account.’ 

“¢ Does it inconvenience you ?’ asked the philos- 
opher. ‘If so, transfer it elsewhere.’ 

“*¢ Inconvenience, sir? By no means,’ replied the 
banker ; ‘ but pardon me for suggesting that it is too 


large a sum to remain unproductive. Would you 
not like to invest it?” 
“<¢TInvest it? Eh? Yes,ifyou will. Do as you 


But don’t interrupt me about such things 


please. 
I have other matters to think about.’ ”’ 


again, 
HOW HE DIED. 


“* Without premonitory disease, or sickness, or 
withdrawal from daily duties, or decadence of men- 
tal powers, or physical disability, he made up his 
mind that he was about to die. Closing his telescope, 
putting his achromatic glasses in their several 
grooves, locking the doors of his laboratories, de- 
stroying the papers he deemed useless, and arranging 
those corrected for publication, he ascended to his 
sleeping apartment and rang his bell. A servant ap- 

eared, 

«Edgar, said Cavendish, addressing him by 
name, ‘listen! Have I ever commanded you to do 
an unreasonable thing ?’ 

“The man heard the question without astonish- 
ment, for he knew his master’s eccentricities, and re- 

lied in the negative. 

«“¢ And that being the case,’ continued the old 
man, ‘I believe I have a right to be obeyed.’ 

“ The domestic bowed his assent. 

« ¢] shall now give you my last command,’ Caven- 
dish went on to say. ‘Iam going to die. I shall, 
upon your departure, lock my room. Here let me 
be alone for eight hours. Tell no one. Let no per- 
son come near. When the time has passed, come 
and see if Jam dead. If so, let Lord George Cay- 
endish know. This is my last command. Now, 
gol’ 

«The servant knew, from long experience, that 
to dispute his master’s will would be useless. He 
bowed, therefore, and turned to go away. 

“+ Stay, —one word!’ added Cavendish. ‘ Re- 
peat exactly the order [have given.’ 

«Edgar repeated the order, promised obedience 
once more, and retired from the chamber.” 


The servant did not keep his promise, but called 
to his master’s bedside Sir Everard Home, a dis- 
tinguished physician. 


« Sir Everard inquired if he felt ill. 

«“¢T am not ill,’ replied Cavendish, ‘but I am 
about to die. Don’t you think a man of eighty has 
lived long enough? Why am I disturbed? I had 
matters to arrange. Give me a glass of water.’ 

“The glass of water was handed to him; he 
drank it, turned on his back, closed his eyes, and 


died. 
« This end of a great man, improbable as are 


some of the incidents narrated, is no fiction of imag- 
ination. Sir Everard Home’s statement, read before 
the Royal Institution, corroborates every particular. 
The mental constitution of the philosopher, puzzling 
enough during his life, was shrouded certainly in 
even greater mystery in his death.” 


—o— 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Goop Yrastr.— A small handful of hops boiled 
in a quart of water. With it boil until done five 
medium-sized potatoes, pared. Now make them 
smooth with one and a half pints of flour. Pour in 
the water strained from the hops. Stir this until it 
is a thin batter, adding hot water if too thick. Let 
it stand until little more than milk-warm, then add a 
teacupful of good brewer’s yeast. Let it stand in a 
warm place eight or ten hours, when add a tablespoon- 
ful of salt and two of white sugar. Mix well, set it 
away in a stone jar or jug, and it is ready for use. 


Wasuine Fxrum.—The following has been 
tested for more than five years with perfect satisfac- 
tion. Dissolve 1; pounds of washing soda and } 
pound of borax in a gallon of water, by boiling. 
When the solution is cold, add about half a teacupful 
of aqua ammonia (spirits of hartshorn), and put it 
up in well-corked bottles. Use a cupful to each 
pailful of water in washing. 


Tomato Ketcuupr.—The following recipe is 
highly commended, and will soon be “in sea- 


” 


son: 


Tomatoes 5 Ae ee : . 4 bushel. 
Salt e : : . 6 oz. 
Allspice, ground . ; 6 drachms. 
Yellow mustard, ground 1 oz. 5$ drachms. 
Black pepper, ground . 5 : 3 Oz. 
Cloves, ground . : : 6 drachms. 
Mace, ground : : : . 3*drachms. 
Cayenne pepper, ground . : 2 drachms. 
Vinegar ‘ : - . 1 gall. 


Cut the tomatoes to pieces, boil and stew in their 
own liquor until quite soft. Take from the fire, 
strain, and rub through a middling-fine hair sieve, so 
as to get the seeds and shells separated. Boil down 
the pulp and juice to consistency of apple but- 
ter (very thick), stirring all the time; when thick 
enough, add the spices, stirred up with the vinegar, 
boil up twice, remove from the fire, let cool, and 
bottle. * 

Fry Porsons. — The following will kill the flies, 
but not the babies that happen to get hold of them: 

1. Boil a quarter of an ounce of small quassia 
chips in a pint of water. Strain, and add a gill of 
molasses. 

2. Mix together one part of black pepper, two of 
brown sugar, and four of cream. 


Eneusu “ Ginger Por.” — This popular British 
beverage is made as follows: One and a half ounces 
of the best ground Jamaica ginger, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, one pound of sugar, and two sliced 
lemons: to all of which add four quarts of boiling 
water, and a half pint of yeast ; let it ferment for 
twenty-four hours, strain and bottle it. In a week 
or two it will be ready for use. 


Borriine Fruit Jurcrs.— A certain amount 
of sugar is dissolved in the juice of the fruit, the 
white of an egg added then to each gallon of solu- 
tion, and the whole heated to boiling. The froth 
which will rise, and which will contain all the impu- 
rities, is removed by means of a spoon, and the clear 
fluid boiled down, until it contains about two pounds 
of sugar to the quart. It is then mixed with half an 
ounce of sulphite of lime to the gallon, when, after 
bottling in the ordinary way, it will keep for a year 
and longer. 


Che Arts. 


NEW THINGS IN THE ARTS. 


Green Dyes. — Although green is the most 
common color in the vegetable world, science has 
not succeeded in obtaining a green dye-stuff from 
plants. It is well known that the green color of 
leaves is due to a compound called ehloropheyl but 
this substance has not been obtained in a form 
practically useful. There are aniline dyes which 
afford a green directly, but, with this exception, 
the color is produced in an indirect way by mix- 
tures of yellow and blue. It appears, however, 
that the Chinese prepare a green dye, called /o- 
kao, from the bark of a species of rhamnus, or 
buckthorn, which from its behavior is considered 
to be identical with chlorophyl. The European 
consuls in Chinese ports have obtained some in- 
formation with regard to the manufacture and 
use of this substance, and a silk-dyer of Lyons 
has shown that a similar compound can be got 
from European species of rhamnus, but in such 
small quantities that it will hardly pay to extract. 
Experiments. made at Lyons with the Chinese 
dye prove that it can be used to advantage in 
spite of the exorbitant price — about $107 a 
pound — which the natives charge for it. The 
green color obtained from it shows even better 
by artificial light than by day. As sunlight is a 
requisite in the preparation of the dye, it is 
likely to prove a very fast color under exposure 
to the air and the sun. 


HovusrHoLtp SteamM-EncInes.— We may yet 
have steam-engines to do our kitchen work, 
and the “servant girl question” may thus at 
length find a satisfactory solution. We learn 
from Les Mondes that engines of one tenth horse- 
power (about one “ Biddy ” power) are made by 
Mignon and Rouart, 149 rue Oberkampf, Paris. 
This power is obtained with a consumption of 
700 litres of coal gas (which is equal to 600 
grammes, or about 21 ounces, of coal) per hour. 
Over a hundr@d of these little machines are in 
use, and their owners bear testimony that they 
work well. Cannot our Yankee inventors get 
up something of the kind? Such engines would 
soon be in great demand for mechanical purposes, 
where a small power is required, and we do not 
see why every household should not come to have 
its steam-engine to help out in many kinds of 
domestic labor. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop FROM Fire AND 
Decay. — Dr. Reinsch, whose name has for 
some time been associated with investigations of 
this kind, renders wood (which must be unplaned) 
non-combustible by the following process: It is 
first soaked for twenty-four hours in a solution of 
1 part of silicate of potassa in 3 parts of pure 
water. After being dried for several days, it is 
again soaked in this liquid, and again dried. It 
is then painted with a mixture of 1 part of cement 
and 4 parts of the liquid just described. Three 
such coats of paint are put on, each being thor- | r 
oughly dried. The paint should not be prepared 
in large quantities at once, as it soon becomes 
dry and hard. Wood thus treated is not only in- 
combustible, but will not decay underground, 
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PreservepD Meat. — At a lecture in Vienna, 
last month, Dr. Stein showed a large tin canister 
containing butcher's meat preserved by Appert’s 
method, and prepared by himself in 1851. On 
opening it, the meat, though nineteen years old, 
was found to be as fresh and as well-flavored as 
when it was first put up. 


Tue “Paper Agr.” — Appletons’ Journal, 


commenting upon the new applications of paper 
mentioned in our last number, says : — 

“ But if petticoats and table-cloths, curtains, etc., 
can be made of paper, if a material like leather can 
be produced from this substance, why may we not 
expect in time to have our coats and trousers made 
of it? Why may we not be able to go about ‘pa- 
per clad’ — with paper hat, in paper shoes, with pa- 
per coat and trousers, furnished without in paper, 
and fortified in our pocket-books with Uncle Sam’s 
good-looking paper money? The cost, moreover, of 
such an outfit [without the pocket-book] would be so 
trifling that luxurious people could have an entire 
new suit every day, and even economical persons 
adorn themselves afresh as often as once a week. 
The ‘ paper age’ promises to revolutionize our social 
habits in not a few particulars.” 

A New Use ror Warter-Guass. — Silicate | m 
of soda is now used to restore the leather cover- 
ings of machine cards and cylinders to their orig- 
inal smoothness and pliability, after they have 
been long in wear. The surface thus renewed is 
much more lasting than that obtained by means 
of gum arabic and similar substances. 


To Incrust WINDOW-GLASS WITH JEWELS. 
— Dissolve dextrine in a concentrated solution 
of sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of zine, sul- 
phate of copper, or other metallic salt. Strain 
the liquid, brush a thin coat of it over the glass, 
and dry it slowly at the ordinary temperature, 
keeping the glass level. This coating will bear 
some rubbing. It may be varnished with any 
alcohol varnish, to protect it. The effect pro- 
duced is that of an incrustation of diamonds, sap- 
phires, ete., according to the color of the salt 


used. 
he 


WHAT THE WORLD WEARS. 


Fur, cotton, wool, and silk are the chief ma- 
terials out of which clothes are made. Prof. 
Vater, in a lecture on “ Clothing,” suggested that 
it would be interesting to indicate by colors upon 
a map the distribution of these over the earth. 
If we use brown for the regions where fur and 
leather clothing is used, about half of the habita- 
ble globe would bear that color, for these mate- 
rials prevail in Siberia, Northern Europe, two 
thirds of North America, and the Southern ex- 
tremity of South America, and as they indicate at 
the same time the lowest degree of civilization, it 
would also show to what a small portion of the 
world higher culture is restricted. The color for 
animal wool would occupy the next largest space ; 
if we select yellow for this, all Europe, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the United States of America, 
as far as they are inhabited by the Caucasian 

race, and the similarly populated parts of Austra- 
lia, would have to be dyed yellow. Jt is evident 
that this includes the most enlightened nations of 
the world. The domain of cotton, which we may 
color with purple, will be of about the same ex- 


tent; embracing a great part of China, both In 
dies, Persia, Asia Minor, the whole coast of — 
Africa, with the exception of the Cape, Mexico, 
Central America, and the coasts of Brazil, Peru, 
and Chili. Cotton would indicate the second — 
rank of civilization. All the other fibres used | 
might be designated by a fourth color, say bye 
green, and with it we should have to mark the- 
silk districts of China and the entire interior of 
Africa and Australia; though these last might be 
left uncolored, as the people wear little or no 
clothing of any kind. 


—— fo 


Roman Remarns In Parts. — Several months” 
ago, we spoke of the ruins of the old Roman 
baths (known as the Palais des Thermes) as the 
oldest building in Paris. The remains of the 
amphitheatre since discovered in the rue Monga 
are considerably more ancient, dating back ‘to 
the first half of the third century. The edifice 
was 142 yards in diameter, and could contain 
15,000 spectators. The portions of the founda- 
tion now brought to light, are built of stones 
beautifully hewn and fastened together with Ro- 

man cement. Stone cages for wild animals have 
been uncovered, in perfect condition ; and slabs: 
of stone are found bearing the names of the pa- 
trician families who owned the seats, or “ boxes.” 
Among the things discovered in and about the 
ruins, are articles of jewelry; pins of iron, gold, 
and bronze; fragments of sculptured marble; 
glazed and painted pottery; bronze and silver 
medals of Hadrian and other emperors ; urns, 

vases, ete.; and several skeletons. The governs 
ment has already taken measures to preserve this 
interesting relic of ancient days. 
oe 

MANUFACTURE OF NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

In the manufactory of M. Mowbray about 150 
litres (33 gallons) of nitro-glycerine are produce 
daily. The apparatus employed is a large horse 
shoe reservoir, of about three feet in height and fifty 
feet in length, which is filled with a refrigerating 
mixture of ice and common salt. In this tank are 
placed, at a distance of two feet from each other, 
stoneware vessels of 4 to 5 litres capacity, the nee 
projecting about 2 or 3 inches only above the freeg- 
ing mixture. The mixture of nitric and ntl 
acids is poured into the vessels, and the glyceri 
made to enter, drop by drop, from a reservoir na 
two feet above the earthenware jars. ‘To a 
mixture M. Mowbray employs cold air. For 
purpose a glass tube is plunged into each ves 
and by a caoutchoue tube and tap, is placed in co 
munication with cold compressed air. When the 
action occurs, the temperature rises, and red va 
are evolved; the workman moves the glass tube 
through the mass of liquid, which, being traverse 
by the current of air, is promptly cooled, at the s 
time that the nitrous vapors are carried off. ] 

Forty-two kilogrammes of glycerine yield ninet 
four kilogrammes of nitro-glycerine. The product 
is perfectly limpid and colorless at 9° C.; below this 
temperature it is congealed, and shen resembles 
bruised ice, in which state it is not explosive, and 
can be transported without danger. M. Mowbray's 
nitro-glycerine dilates by congelation, while the ordi 
nary nitro-elycerine contracts under the same C0 
ditions ; this is explained by the presence of Vaf 
of hyponitrous acid in the latter, which are abse 
in the former. 


. 
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Agriculture. 
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SHORE PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDF, NO. 1. 


As we sit in the shade of the trees on the shore 
of the beautiful Kenosa at Lakeside, we take our 
pencil and put upon paper the thoughts upon 
nature, rural life, agriculture, horticulture, etc., 
which naturally come to us while thus at rest 
and alone. We are not quite alone, however, for 
we have the pleasant company of the birds and 
the squirrels that flutter and chirp about us. 
How beautiful is this scene upon this glorious 
June morning! The lake shimmers and sparkles 
in the light, as the sun climbs the opposite hills 
and pours its slanting rays through the rich 
foliage upon the peaceful waters. The sky is of 
the deepest blue, and the earth is carpeted with 
the intensest green. Wild flowers are scattered 
in profusion everywhere; the buttercups and the 
dandelions with their tints of yellow, blending 
with the green, give to the landscape a richness 
of coloring which no painter can imitate. The 
drops of dew, not yet dissipated by the warmth 
of the sun, rest upon the grass and the shrubs, 
and glisten like the purest gems. The trans- 
parent waters of the lake afford to the eye a 
clear look into its depths, and its pebbly bottom is 
seen far away from the shore where we are 
sitting, and we can watch the movements of the 

perch and pickerel foraging for their morning 
meal. The earth is in its holiday attire; the 
waters, just escaped from the icy bonds of winter, 
are joyous as an infant when it awakes from the 
sweetest slumber; the air is laden with the odors 
of flowers and the songs of birds. Rest, rest, 
peaceful rest—of this let us have our fill. Let 
us forget the city, its noise and dust, and the 
_ bargainings and wranglings of restless men ; let 
“us commune with Nature, study her lessons, ob- 


serve her laws, and thus be made wiser, happier, 


better. A friend from the city the other day, 
lounging by our side under the trees, asked if we 
did not think that those who were permitted to 
enjoy much of rural life would have some deduc- 
tions made from the happiness of the life beyond. 
This was a random thought presented in jest, and 
prompted doubtless by the satiety of enjoyment 
which those only feel who emerge for the first 
time from winter life in the city. Such excur- 
sionists into the country have rather exaggerated 
notions of the inequality with which enjoyment is 
- distributed among men, and their estimate of the 
pleasures of rural life is based upon the brief hour 
they pass under the trees. The difference in 


/ amount of absolute enjoyment in this world is 
| yery much less than is supposed. Every man 


‘Tegards his neighbor as having at his command 
sources of happiness denied to himself. The 
poor man envies the stately mansion, the horses 
and carriages, and the luxurious table of the rich. 
The rich man would give all his possessions to 
buy the health, the sweet slumber, and the free- 
dom from care that his poorer neighbor enjoys ; 
and so we recognize the wisdom of Providence 
in establishing the immutable law by which hap- 
iness is meted out in about equal measure to 
who seek it with pure motives. 


Happiness depends much upon the sensibilities, 
and very much upon how we educate ourselves 
We may live in the midst of the most beautiful 
manifestations of nature, and through insensibility 
or sordidness, be incompetent to enjoy them. It 
is true, also, that in order to enjoy city or country 
life, it is necessary that we experience some of 
the toils, inconveniences, and vexations of both 
and be able to escape from the one or the other 
at will. By contrast with the brick walls and 
the hurly-burly of the city, the country seems a 
paradise; but for those tied to the country, and 
compelled to toil in the fields, the city possesses 
extraordinary attractions. From our present 
point of view rural life appears beautiful, and the 
language of poetry is quite inadequate to describe 
the peacefulness and delights of the scene. We 
are under the trees, with the glorious lake before, 
and the farm behind us. Over yonder, in the 
meadow, is Mike, a genuine Hibernian, in a straw 
hat, and a striped shirt with sleeves rolled above 
the elbows, showing brawny arms, which under the 
influence of sun and air have acquired a hue like 
that of hemlock-tanned leather. He has milked 
his tenth cow this morning, and driven the herd 
to the hill pasture, where they are now busily 
at work nipping the white clover blossoms fresh 
with dew. We have sent him to the meadow to 
pull up by the roots some burdock plants, the 
seeds of which during the winter washed in from 
the highway. Mike declares this to be “sweaty 
work,” and “terrible for the back.” From the 
experiment of extracting a half dozen of the long- 
rooted plants, we conclude he is more than half 
right. 

Let us “ interview ” Mike and learn his opinion 
regarding rural life, farm work, ete. “ Well, 
Mike, this is a fine morning; what a happy 
fellow you must be, out here in the green meadows, 
with the birds making music for you, and the 
winds filling you so full of sweet scents as even 
to mask the odor of that old pipe, the stem of 
which has found its way out through a hole in 
your pocket. Tell us, Mike, what you think of 
these beautiful scenes, and farming matters in gen- 
eral.” “ Indade, sir, the mornin’ is a fine one, to 
be sure, but I haven’t heard any birds ; and as to 
the air, it is good enough, what there is of it, but 
if there was more of it ’twould cool me off a 
bit; and as to the scents, they don’t trouble me. 
Farming, sir, is hard work, airly and late, dig, 
dig, all the time; what with the cows, and the 
milkin’, and the weeds to pull, and corn to hoe, 
there is small time to take a whiff from the ould 
pipe. Fine gintlemen, that can lie on the grass 
all day, don’t know what farming work is, beggin’ 
your pardon, sir, for bein’ so plain with you.” 

And Mike’s plainness is excusable. He don’t 
hear the birds sing, nor smell the sweet odors of 
flowers. A plug of tobacco has a more grateful 
fragrance to him than buttercups or violets ; and 
as to the air, it is only fine, when there is enough 
of it to cool his sweaty brow. A visit to the 
city, after haying, is an event to which he looks 
forward as the one great thing in the future. 
But after all, Mike is happy; he has but few 
wants, and fewer cares. If his back aches at 
night, from using the hoe, or swinging the scythe, 


it is “all right” in the morning after six hours 
of sound slumber. Although insensible to the 
beautiful things in nature, compensation is made 
for this, in the harmony with which the physical 
mechanism works, and in the robust health en- 
joyed, and in the narrowness of the world in 
which he moves, which affords no scope for 
ambition, and gives rise to but few artificial 
wants. 

But our pencil wanders off upon topics which 
we can as well consider when the frosts are upon 
us, and the light from the winter fire dances upon 
the parlor walls. Let us turn our eyes towards 
the farm, and notice what the warm sun and the 
rains are doing for the crops. The rye field, 
although a small one, is indeed magnificent in its 
luxuriance. Yesterday the rule was applied to 
the stalks, and many of them were found to 
measure quite six feet and a half. This is pretty 
well for winter grain upon the first of June. 
We think the average height would be six feet, 
so perfect and uniform is the growth. The corn 
is up, and looking green and vigorous. It is now 
being subjected. to the first weeding process. 
Potatoes, we are sorry to say, fail with us. We 
have laid our neighbors and friends far and near 
under contribution for varieties of seed, but at 
harvest time it is all the same. Every variety 
takes the disease, and a month or two after being 
dug, they are but a filthy mass; and so we strike 
potatoes from our list of crops. The grass never 
looked better, and it is hardly possible for any- 
thing to occur now which will prevent farmers 
from turning a heavy swath in July. The re- 
claimed meadow, upon which we have not al- 
lowed an ounce of barn-yard manure to be placed, 
is thick with verdure, and a crop of three tons to 
the acre may reasonably be expected. ‘Three 
years ago the product of this field was not worth 
a single dollar. The experimental field of one 
acre, upon high land, which has been for seven 
years nourished solely by chemical fertilizers, is 
promising us an abundant yield. No acre at 
Lakeside has given such rich returns for the 
amount expended upon it as this. 

The show of fruit is really wonderful. The 
spring has been like one of those old-fashioned 
seasons, when apples and pears hung from every 
bough, and the farmer was obliged to bring out 
his stakes and prop up his over-burdened trees. 
But a cloud rests upon our apple prospects. The 
terrible canker-worm has made its appearance at 
Lakeside, and the filthy thing can be seen spin- 
ning down from the limbs, and the green leaves 
are blasted as it were by fire. We hope our six 
hundred beautiful trees, loaded with fruit, will 


not be entirely destroyed, this season. ‘The 
grapes and pears are in fine condition. The 


vineyard of Concords and Delawares is full of 
blossoms, and the vines never looked better. 
Five years ago, when it was planted, the ground 
was dressed liberally with a compost composed 
largely of bone dust and ashes, and no fertilizing 
substance has been since applied. We shall wait 
and see how soon the yines will falter under this 
}treatment. The prospect for abundant harvests 
of all the grass, cereal, and fruit crops was never 
better, and let us hope that nothing will occur to 
blast our pleasant anticipations. 
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GRAPE VINES ON THE STUMP. 


Dr. CHANNING gives, in the Providence Jour- 
nal, an interesting reswmé of William J. Flagg’s 
book, “Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” 
recently published by the Harpers. ‘The object 
of Mr. Flagg is to awaken an interest among our 
grape growers in the new method of training 
vines which is practiced in Europe. We do not 
know how far this system may be adopted with 
advantage in this country. It is important that 
the method should be understood, and the system 
thoroughly tried by competent vine cultivators. 


“ The souche culture of the vine converts it into a 
shrub in summer, and into a stump smaller than a cab- 
bage in winter. No stake or trellis is ever required. 
Two or three shovelfuls of earth, in the autumn, 
cover out of sight a vine twenty years old. Three 
fourths of the labor and expense of the present 
method of cultivation are saved. 

Souche training is no mystery. At the end of the 
first year the young vine is cut back to a stump 
about nine inches high, leaving at its top, if possible, 
two canes reduced each to two eyes in length, which 
are to become permanent arms of the future souche. 
At the end of the second year the pruning is so per- 
formed as to give to this stump of nine inches, from 
three to six short arms. At the end of the third 
year the souche is so trimmed as to increase the 
number of short arms to six, if that number has not 
been previously obtained. The pruning is subse- 
quently uniform, year by year, leaving one or pos- 
sibly two canes of the preceding year’s growth (cut 
back to one or two eyes each) at the end of each arm. 
Care is taken to balance the souche on all sides by 
symmetrical arrangement of the arms. When too 
much old wood accumulates upon them they are care- 
fully cut back so as to restore the original compact 
form. 

The greatest product is obtained from vines en 
souche when they are set out five feet apart in each 
direction, (1,600 plants to the acre.) ‘This allows 
the plough and cultivator to be used in field culture. 
One precaution needs to be observed. This is sea- 
sonably to remove the suckers which spring up 
around the stump. The ground should aiso be kept 
clean of weeds. The winter trimming is rapidly 
done by shears. The European practice of pro- 
gressively stripping the vine of leaves to aid the 
ripening of the grape is not adapted to our climate. 
Even the pinching in of the growing canes and lat- 
erals has been probably carried to excess in New 
England. 

The grape vine on the stump can be cultivated 
in the garden, wherever a raspberry or blackberry 
ean be set. Mr. Flage especially recommends for 
the souche our short jointed varieties, carrying stiff 
eanes. The trimming and perhaps height of the 
stump will probably vary within certain limits with 
different varieties. 

In New England and the north of the United 
States, souche culture promises the means of easy 
winter protection for our best varieties, which we 
have long needed. A mature vine, reduced to such 
dimensions in winter that a stove-pipe hat can cover 
it, can be buried out of harm’s way by plough and 
spade with the greatest ease. The compactness of 
the grape, en souche, in summer makes it easy, also, 
to apply the sulphur cure (fully illustrated in Mr. 
Flagg’s book), at the first approach of mildew or 
oidium. ‘The protection from extreme cold and 
from disease thus afforded makes it at once practica- 
ble to cultivate en souche in our fields many of the 
early ripening European varieties. Undoubtedly 
our Allyn’s hybrid is better than the European 
Sweet Water or Chasselas, and the Delaware is not 
excelled in its class. The Crevelling and Adiron- 
dack rank high among black grapes. But all of 
these, and even the hardiest of our native grapes, are 
much benefited in this latitude by winter covering 
such as the souche invites. 

The vineyards of the south of France, now occu- 
pying a million and a half of acres, have been kept 
from time immemorial en souche basse. This is true 
also of much of Burgundy, of Cognac, Medoe, and 
Sauterne. : 

The soils of many of the celebrated French wine 


districts are sandy or gravelly, and contain an un- 
usually large proportion of lime and iron. Stones 
in the soil are considered no disadvantage, though 
natural or artificial drainage is always indispensable. 
Valuable grapes are cultivated sometimes on soils so 
poor that they will bear hardly a crop of mullens. 
The finest French wines come from the poorest soils, 
the quality being in inverse ratio to the quantity. 
Thus an acre hardly yields more than 150 gallons of 
the choicest grape juice. The yield of Medoc and 
the Cote d’Or of Burgundy is only 250 gallons to the 
acre, while in rapidly descending scale of quality 
are products of grape juice of 1,000, 2,000 or even 
3,000 gallons to the acre. This is illustrated by the 
story of the vineyard of Clos Vougeot, the seat of an 
old monastery. From 80 acres the monks obtained 
only 1,200 gallons of very choice wine, the product 
of vines 400 or 500 years old. The French revolu- 
tion dispossessed the monks, and their secular suc- 
cessors obtained from new vines on the same ground 
no less than 18,000 gallons of the poorest and sour- 
est wine. Young, and recently manured vines are 
considered in France on a par, and unfit to produce 
good wine. In Sauterne they manure once in 3 
years; in Medoe once in 7 to 10 or even 20 years. 
To diminish the yield and perfect the fruit, the 
vines are sometimes crowded to the extent of from 
10,000 to 25,000 on a single acre. A common num- 
ber is 4,444, that is three feet apart in each direc- 
tion. 

In this country we want to obtain the largest pos- 
sible product of ripe grapes, but we have much to 
learn from European experience. Our grapes fre- 
quently remain sour and never ripen from the ex- 
cessive use of stimulating manures, which induce 
overgrowth and overbearing. We think that young 
vines in New England are frequently ruined by the 
rich artificial soil in which they are set, or by a 
subsequent surfeit of animal manures. Mineral ma- 
nures, such as lime, plaster, ground bone, and oxides 
of iron, need less caution. Not the least advantage 
of the souche is the severe compulsory winter prun- 
ing to which it will subject many of our varieties. 
A few varieties, like the Rogers hybrids, are perhaps 
too rampant for this severe treatment, but they are 
varieties which thrive with the least amount of care. 
With many varieties it will be desirable, even on 
the souche, to reduce the number of bunches one 
half to secure good ripening. 


—o— 


A WORD FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 

A gentleman of distinction, a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, residing in the western part of North 
Carolina, writes us a letter in which he speaks 
enthusiastically of the beauty, healthfulness, and 
agricultural advantages of that section. We give 
a few extracts from the letter, as we think they 
may be of interest to our readers :— 


“There are doubtless good men among the patrons 
of your paper who would like to help us make this 
western North Carolina what nature intended it 
should be — the home of a refined and energetic pop- 
ulation. Massachusetts is always ready to contribute 
her share of men; but there is choice even among 
her sons, and I hope to have them from the class who 
take and read the JourNAL, as such must be worthy 
and intelligent. South Carolina has done much for 
this section, and scattered through the country are 
some of her best representatives. See to it, so far as 
you can, that those who come from your State com- 
pare favorably with these moulded by Huguenot in- 
fluences. Only the wealthy class from the South 
have come here, for the region was not of easy ac- 
cess, and they sought it for its beauty of scenery and 
climate — its summer climate. * Your people are just 
learning that it is a delightful winter resort. 

“ Whether for summer or for winter, our climate is 
unequalled on this continent. The scenery is magnif- 
icent. Let your New York readers just step into 
Anthony’s on Broadway, and look at the views of this 
region taken by Barnard. As I write, the Black 
Mountains, the highest east of the Rocky, are in full 


view, twenty miles away, and without leaving my 
room, I can see landscapes more varied and more 
charming, than have met my eye in journeys of thou- 
sands of miles through lands famous for their beauty. 
Our mineral resources are immense, and the forests 
of oak, poplar, chestnut, mountain maple, and black 
walnut, are of vast extent. The water power, too, is 
abundant. The soil is black and rich, from the valleys 
to the tops of the hills, excellent for grass, or grain, 
or fruit. Iam well acquainted with Massachusetts 
and New York, having lived in those States when a 
boy, and for thirty years I have made my home in the 
South, and have rode or walked over South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and all the Atlantic line of States ; 
and for scenery and agricultural advantages, this sec- 
tion surpasses all I have seen elsewhere. 

“ The place has peculiar attractions for the invalid, 
and especially for the consumptive. We are eleva- 
ted some 3,000 feet above the adjacent country, to 
the west of the Blue Ridge, as you will see by the 
map. We have all the products and comforts of the 
Temperate Zone, while we are in the midst of a 
warmer region, and we thus enjoy all the advantages 
of both. 

“To all who come among us we extend a hearty 
welcome, and I hope that many from your section 
may be tempted to come.” 

—e— 


GLEANINGS. 


To destroy insects on plants, water them with 
a very weak solution of phosphori¢ acid. While 
it kills the bugs, it helps the plants by adding to 
the soluble phosphates in the soil. It is predicted 
that it will come to be extensively used in agri- 
culture. 

M. Lecouteux, in Cosmos, gives an account of 
experiments made near Paris, where a daily 


quantity of sewage-water amounting to 6,000 cu- 


bic meters (over 210,000 cubic feet, or 6,000 tons’ 
weight) was run over a surface of 6 hectares 
(nearly 15 acres) of what used to be a barren 
soil, which has thus been converted into a very 
productive market-garden. The soil absorbs and 
retains all the suspended matter of the water, 
and the experiment is every way successful. 


The XIX Century, published in Charleston, 
§. C., in commenting upon the advertisements of 
some of the Northern florists, remarks : — 


“ Let us say just here, that all seeds, vegetables as 
well as flowers and fruit, have to be acclimated, and 
the seedsman and florist who gets the largest per 
cent. out of the two or three hundred millions which 
the South now makes in cotton, will be he who 
comes among us, and starts a flower farm in the 
heart of the South. If some flowers can be hot- 
housed into beauty up there, what can be done here ? 
Our sun and soil wait for the man who wishes to 
make his fortune in so easy a way.” 


To find how many bushels there are in a box 


or bin, multiply the number of solid feet in the 
same by 45 and divide by 56. The quotient will 


be bushels, since one solid foot (1728 cubic — 


inches) is #% of a bushel, or 21502 cubic inches. 
For example, if we wish to find how many 
bushels a box, 8 feet long, 4 wide, and 2 deep, 
will hold, multiply 8, 4, and 2 together, and we 
get 64, the number of cubic feet in the box; 


multiply 64 by 45 and divide the product by 56, | 


and we get 51%, the number of bushels it will 
hold. The rule is a simple and convenient one, 
and farmers should make a note of it. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


All correspondence relating to the business of 
12 Journal, remittances, etc., must be addressed, 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, 150 Congress 
treet, Boston, Mass.” Mr. George S. Chase, who 
uring the past year, has managed its business af- 
fairs, will still continue in charge of the corre- 
yondence, advertising, and other matters connected 
uth the publishing department. 

All correspondence relating to editorial affairs 
ould be addressed to the Editor, 150 Congress 


treet, Boston. 
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OUR FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


CHE dress in which the JouRNAL appears upon 
ifth anniversary, is one which we are confident 
) be pleasing to its patrons. It is printed from 
eotype plates cast from new type, and the pa- 
is of superior quality manufactured expressly 
it. In order to secure the highest excellence 
greatest accuracy, in the mechanical depart- 
it of the JourNAL, we have placed it in the 
‘Is of Messrs. H. O. Houauton & Co., of the 
ébrated Riverside Press, Cambridge, who will 
(after both print and publish it. The business 
irs of the JouRNAL are now of such magnitude 
=) demand the special attention of experienced 
 shers, who will conduct them with efficiency 
i promptness. ‘The editorial charge continues 
ie hands of Dr. Nichols, who will be assisted 
yVm. J. Rolfe, A. M., of Cambridge, one of the 
ors of those excellent treatises upon Chem- 
, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, etc., known 
ctively as the “ Cambridge Course of Phys- 

Mr. Rolfe is a thorough scholar and an ac- 


est and usefulness of the JourNAL. 
will be observed that we make no change in 
seneral tone and aims of the paper. Its suc- 


of all scientific and collateral subjects, and to the 
brief, plain, practical character of its teachings. 
It will continue in the future as it has been in the 
past. The increased space so long needed, which 


.| 18 now at our disposal, will enable us to give more 


attention to the departments of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, in their relations to chemistry and 
the allied sciences. It is well known to our read- 
ers, that the editor during the past seven years 
has been engaged in a course of scientific experi- 
ments in husbandry at “ Lakeside Farm,” in Essex 
county, thirty miles from the city. The time has 
arrived when results may be fairly considered, and 
they will be presented in our columns from month 
to month, with the hope that some new and useful 
ideas may be imparted, and the great interests of 
Agriculture thereby promoted. The claims of 
our medical readers must not be overlooked. We 
doubt if any strictly medical, or other publication, 
in the country has so large a patronage from this 
class as our own has. It is safe to say that one 
sixth of all the physicians in active practice in the 
United States, are readers of the Journau. It 
is not alone for any medical news or information 
imparted, that we receive this large support from 
physicians, but because we treat upon subjects of 
great interest to cultivated men of every profession. 
Physicians wish to know what is transpiring in 
the world of science and art, outside of their spe- 
cial vocation, and it is a relief for them to turn 
from the study of “ cases,” and the care of the sick 
and suffering, to the consideration of matters re- 
lating to agriculture, inventions, art processes, and 
the problems and discoveries which are connected 
with the Sevence of Home Life. More space will 
however be devoted to Medical Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, and all that is new in these depart- 
ments will be promptly noticed. 

Although ours is a chemical journal, we have 
not hesitated to discuss topics properly belonging 
to the several departments of physical and natural 
science. Interesting facts, and new discoveries in 
Astronomy, Optics, Natural History, Mechanics, 
etc., will continue to receive attention in our 
columns, so far as our limits will permit. The 
JOURNAL, while maintaining the accuracy and up- 
holding the dignity of true science in every depart- 
ment, will strive to present topics which are de- 
signed for general reading, in a familiar way, so 
as to be readily understood by every one. Some 
of the most distinguished scientific gentlemen in 
the country have promised to aid us, and we hope 
to make the JouRNAL a welcome visitor in every 
family to which it gains access. 

—+—- 
THE “WATER GAS” PLAGUE. 

Our friends in the Southern and Southwestern 
States have been sadly afflicted during the past 
six months, with an epidemic, which may prop- 
erly be called the “watemgas plague.” Those 
sections have suffered severely, because so few of 
the people have had the affection, or found ex- 
emption from it through “ vaccination.” In this 
city, and in New York, many of the capitalists 
and “easy dupes” have had the “plague,” and 
its effects have been truly dreadful. A large 
number of cases proved fatal, and those patients 


scarcely know them. The water gas plague is 
carried from city to city, and from town to town, 
by vicious men who make a business of spread- 
ing the infection. The Southern gentlemen have 
“caught it” from two or three “peddlers ” from 
the North, with “carpet bags ” filled with “recom- 
mendations,” “ deeds, ” “ rights,” ete. One scamp 
from this section appears to have infected large 
numbers, who are now very indignant concern- 
ing his transactions, and for a remedy are send- 
ing “cases” to lawyers in this city. The best 
remedy, or rather a certain prophylactic (a doctor’s 
word meaning a preventive remedy), is the Bos- 
TON JOURNAL oF CueEmistrY. No one who 
patronises the JourNAL will be likely to suffer 
from the “plague.” It exposes the “ water gas” 
and other humbugs so often and so thoroughly, 
that peddlers of these commodities find it difficult 
to enter dwellings or workshops to infect the in- 
mates. Ifby any means admission is gained, they 
are “kicked out” promptly and without cere- 
mony. We would again state to our readers that 
all inventions and devices, by which it is claimed 
that water or steam is decomposed and burned, 
have no practical or money value. Chemical art 
and discovery have thus far failed to produce any 
machine or device, by which this end is reached. 
Beware of all charlatans, who offer for sale “ wa- 
ter gas” machines, “ water gas,” “ liquid gas,” or 
any thing of the kind. They are all worthless. 
eo 
A NEW THEORY OF ANIMAL HEAT. 


Tue following extract from the Mew Jerusa- 
lem Messenger has been sent us by a correspond- 
ent : — 


“ A learned Yale College Professor lectured in the 
hall of the Cooper Union lately, before the Ameri- 
can Institute. His subject was the ‘ Correlation of 
Physical and Vital Forces,’ and in the course of his 
remarks he ventured upon this statement : — 

‘The heat which is produced by the living body is 
obviously of the same nature as heat from any other 
source ; it is recognized by the same tests; it may 
be applied for the same purposes. As to its origin, 
it is evident that since potential energy exists in the 
food which enters the body, and is there converted 
into force, a portion of it may become the actual en- 
ergy of heat. And since, too, the heat produced in 
the body is precisely such as would be set free by 
the combustion of this food outside of it, it is fair to 
assume that it thus originates. To this may be 
added the chemical argument that while food capa- 
ble of yielding heat by combustion is taken into the 
body, its constituents are completely, or almost com- 
pletely, oxidized before leaving it; and since oxida- 
tion always evolves heat, the heat of the body must 
have its origin in the oxidation of the food.’ 

“This assertion he supports by another, namely, 
that the carbon and hydrogen contained in the food 
daily consumed by a human being would, if burned 
out of the body, produce the same or a greater quan- 
tity of heat as that given out by the body which 
consumes them. ‘This is a specimen of that kind of 
reasoning which deservedly brings scientific men 
into contempt with the public. Undoubtedly, food 
taken into the system is oxidized; but to say that 
vital heat originates in this oxidation is as absurd 
as to say that love does. When aman gets angry 
or excited, and his blood boils, his face flushes, and 
his whole frame is on fire, as we say, is that phenomer 
non the result of the oxidation of carbon? Is it not 
rather the result of spiritual forces acting in and 
through the body, and only incidentally consuming 
the carbon and hydrogen contained in it?” 


In our last number, we alluded to the “ scien- 
tific” lucubrations of a Western Doctor of Di- 
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vinity in a religious newspaper, but they are 
thrown quite into the shade by the above, which, 
in fact, outdoes anything that we have met with 
in the same line — with possibly one exception, 
to be mentioned before we get through. 
“Undoubtedly food is oxidized,” but it is ab- 
surd to say that “ vital heat originates in the oxi- 
dation,” although, as the lecturer had stated, and 
as every schoolboy knows, “ oxidation always 
evolves heat.” Does our clerical friend mean to 
say that this heat is lost or wasted in some mys- 
terious way, and that the heat which manifests 


itself is generated in its stead “by spiritual 
forces?” If so, it is a very striking illustration 
of the simplicity and economy of the Divine 
methods of working. 

Does the writer really not know the difference 
between a fact and a metaphor? When “the 
blood boils ” and “ the whole frame is on fire,” is 


the figurative “ heat” at all like the vital heat, 


which he treats as a similar “ phenomenon?” 


When a man gets angry, spiritual forces are un- 
doubtedly acting through his body; but that 
there should be in that case an “ incidental” con- 
sumption of carbon and hydrogen, appears to us 
quite as “ absurd ” as that animal heat should be di- 
rectly produced by burning the same substances. 

We intimated above that we had met with one 
thing in print which is richer in its way than the 
extract from the New Jerusalem Messenger. It 
is the following, which actually appears as an 
advertisement in an English paper : — 

« British science having been for some time sus- 
pected of owing much of its reputation to the indif- 
ference of the general public on philosophical sub- 
jects, the truth or accuracy of which it has had no 
special means of acquiring practical information, or 
has been more or less blinded by an overweening 
confidence in the supposed skill of paid officials or 
royal professors, several gentlemen have made it 
their business, at a great cost of time and labor, to 
investigate the grounds on which the varicus Astro- 
nomical and Geographical Societies have based many 
of their principal theories. The asswned convexity 
or curvature of the earth’s ‘surface is found to be as 
gross a delusion as its supposed orbital and axial mo- 
tion —that it is nothing but a stationary plane of 
hill and dale and level, over the face of which the sun 
and moon and stars revolve; that Ptolemy and the 
ancient Greek philosophers were the only truthful 
and trustworthy authorities on matters of astronomical 
science, and that the later theories of Galileo and Sir 
Isaac Newton are directly contrary to Scripture, to 
reason, and to the positive evidence of our senses. 
Those who require or are disposed to accept further 
particulars, are requested to communicate with : 
enclosing three stamps, for pamphlets and postage ; 
with lists of larger works on this subject. Literary 
and Philosophical Societies will do well to disabuse 
their minds of the impression that they can much 
longer resist and resent the growing demand for a 
thorough revision and reconstruction of their anti- 
quated and erroneous systems.” 

eee 

Tuanks To Epirors AND PuBLISHERS. —We 
are under great obligations to the medical, agri- 
cultural, scientific, and secular press throughout 
the country, for the many kind and compliment- 
ary notices which they have given the JouRNAL 
during the past four years. Inasmuch as these 
commendations have been unbought and unsolic- 
ited, they have afforded us much gratification. 
We shall endeavor, so far as we can, when oppor- 
tunity offers, to make some return for these acts 
of kindness. The publishers and editors who have 


sent us, in the way of exchange, their able and 


expensive journals, have received but a poor re- 
turn for what they have given. There has ap- 
peared to us such manifest injustice in an ex- 
change upon even terms with most journals, that 
we have not, we think, in a single instance solic- 
ited it. The press —secular, scientific, agricultu- 
ral, etc. —in every section, have been pleased to 
copy from us frequently and liberally, and full 
credit has been given in most cases. We hope 
conductors of journals will continue to find in our 
columns matter worthy of being presented to 
their readers. 
4 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


VALUABLE InrorMATION.— The following is 
among the “ Answers to Correspondents ” ina New 
York city paper (not “ Punchinello”) of a few weeks 
aoO se Newson. — It is said that the human hair is 
vegetable. It certainly assumes the appearance of 
an animal when it turns to a snake, or something that 
looks and acts serpentine.” We trust that “Nelson as 
will continue to draw from this fount of scientific 
wisdom, and that the other readers of the paper may 
still be so fortunate as to get a share of what “ slops 
over.” 

A scientific exchange states that a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia will restore spots discolored by 
acids, “and indeed all spots, whether produced by 
acids or alkalies.” We hardly need say that this 
method of restoring the color will fail in all cases 
where the spot is caused by alkalies, and in some 
instances where it has been produced by mineral 
acids, — nitric, for instance. 

Another journal, usually very careful in its state- 
ments on scientific matters, informs its readers that 
a pitcher of water, if kept in a sleeping-room, will 
absorb all the noxious products of respiration, but 
the water itself will become unfit for use. One 
would infer from the paragraph (which we have mis- 
laid, or we would give it in full) that a pitcher of 
water in a close room is a sufficient substitute for 
ventilation. Of course, neither a pitcher nor a tub 
of water would answer any such purpose. 

Dorks Ligur put out Fire ? — There is a pop- 
ular notion that it does, but, like many such notions, 
it is a mere superstition. Prof. Tomlinson recently 
made a series of experiments upon candles of differ- 
ent sizes and weights, in dark chambers and in day- 
light and sunlight. He found that the increase of 
temperature led to increase of consumption of mate- 
rial, and vice versa ; and “ the whole result may be 
stated that, in any case, the difference is so small 
that it may be referred to accidental circumstances, 
such as temperature and material; the final conclu- 
sion being that the direct light of the sun, or the dif- 
fused light of day, has no action on the rate of burn- 
ing, or in retarding the combustion of an ordinary 


candle.” Several years ago, Prof. Horsford, and 
other experimenters in this country, obtained sim- 
ilar results. 

ANOTHER OLD SUPERSTITION SPOILED. — The 
popular belief that the eye of a dead animal bears 
the impress of the last object upon which it looked 
in life, has been investigated in eold blood by scien- 
tifie men in Germany. Thirty animals were killed 
and examined by che gphilosophers, and the result 
was as fatal to the superstition as it was to them. 
In no case was there the slightest evidence in its 
favor. 

An Oxp Lapy.— There is a woman living in 
Virginia who is said to be 115 years old. She is the 


unaffected by age. We regret to add that the ol 
lady both chews and smokes tobacco. Some beney 
olent person should send her one of the “ anti-tobace 
tracts,” in which the danger of shortening one’s 
years by the use of the weed is duly set forth. Her 
address, as given in one of the medical journals, 
is Mrs. Chloe Flatford, Dumfries, Prince William 
County, Va. '" 
SuvGuLar CorncipENcE. — Arthur’s Home Mag- 
azine for June has an article on “ Women as Chem- 
ists,” which happens to be the same, word for word, 
as one which appeared with that title in the JOUR- 
NaL for April. If it were not given as original in 
the Philadelphia monthly, we should really believe 
that we wrote it. As it is, we cannot help referring 
to it as a remarkable coincidence. é 
A Porutar Cyciopapia. — A good cyclopedia 
is a library in itself. It gives many volumes in a few, 
and their contents are not only condensed but classi- 
fied for ready reference. If one cannot afford to buy 
the larger cyclopedias in ten or twenty volumes, 
Zell’s Popular Cyclopedia, now publishing in num- 
bers and to be completed this year, is a cheap and 
really serviceable substitute. Into two goodly quar: 
tos it will compress an epitome of the whole world oj 
human knowledge. The editorial work is ably don 2 
and the illustrations and the general mechanie 


execution are much to the credit of the publisher. ; 
—~— bj 
LITERARY NOTES. , 
OF our foreign exchanges there is none that w 
value more highly than Nature, the weekly illustra 
journal of science published by Macmillan & Co. 
London. We are glad to know that its first hal 
year has proved “an emphatic success,” and thati 
begins its second volume with the prospect of 
rapidly increasing popularity and usefulness. ] 
ought to have a large sale in this country. B 
special arrangement with the publishers (throug 
their branch house in New York) we can furnish an 
person, who is not already a subscriber to Natur 
with that periodical and the JOURNAL for $5.00 mn 
annum, which is the regular price of the forme 
alone for American subscribers. 
Scientific Opinion is another English journal whic 
we read with great interest. It is just what it clain 
to be —“a weekly record of scientific progress } 
home and abroad.’”” Every number contains on r 
more illustrated articles. The address of the * 
lishers is 74 Great Queen St., London, W. C. ‘ 
The Popular Science Review is a quarterly mag 
zine, published by Robert Hardwicke, 192 Piccadill 
London, W. Each number has several long pa 
on scientific topics of popular interest, from son 
the ablest writers in Great Britain, together wi 
carefully compiled summary of intelligence in t 
various departments of science, ete. ‘ 
Science Gossip is an entertaining monthly f 
the same publisher. It is mainly devoted to bota 
and zodlogy, and is copiously illustrated. 
Several valuable reports, by Prof. C. F. Chand 
the Chemist of the Metropolitan Board of Hea 
New York, have been published in neat pamph 
form by the Appletons. The one upon the 
Nuisance in New York” is a detailed histor, 
two years’ fight between the Board of Health 
gas company that persisted in making its purifiea 
process a nuisance to a large portion of the | 
Incidentally, the various methods of purifying 
are described in detail, and their comparative 
thoroughly discussed. The reports on “the q 
of the milk supply,” upon “ the water supply, 
upon “ kerosene oil,” are briefer but not less va 


ne 


widow of a Revolutionary soldier, and enjoys good 
health, though her hearing is quite gone and her 
sight somewhat impaired. Her mental faculties are 


in their way. ; 
Mr. Jas. Campbell, 18 Tremont St., has publis 
Volume I. of The Journal of the Gynecologica 


d 
| 
| 


: 
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ciety of Boston, including the numbers from July to 
December, 1869. The book of four hundred pages, 
with its excellent typography and tasteful binding, 
will make a handsome, no less than a useful addition 
to the physician’s library. The second volume will 
soon be ready in the same style. 

The Chemical History of the Six Days of Creation, 
by Prof. John Phin, offers a new solution of an old 
problem — the reconciliation of the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony with modern seience. The author does not as- 
sume “that we have reached the ultimate results 
either of scientific research or of biblical exegesis,” 
but he believes that the biblical record, as interpreted 
‘by the best scholarship of the day, is in perfect 
‘harmony with the most recent developments of 
science. The book cannot fail to interest even those 
who do not fully accept the theory it advocates. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have published The 
Nation, by E. Mulford, a profound philosophical 
disquisition upon “the foundations of civil order and 
political life in the United States.” Somebody has 
remarked, that, though we are a nation of politicians, 
we have produced no important work on political 
science, with the single exception of “ The Federal- 
ist.” This book of Mr. Mulford’s must be counted 
as a second .exception, if we endorse the verdict of 
our ablest critics. It is a work to be studied, and 
one that will richly repay. study. The publishers 
have given it a dress in keeping with its standard 
character. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co., have issued the third 
volume of their edition of Mommsen’s History of 
Rome, which we have already commended, and have 
‘reduced the price to $2.00 a volume. The latest 
‘addition to their “Library of Wonders” is The Won- 
| ders of Architecture, and it is one of the best of the 
series. A careful revision of the translation would 
‘improve it here and there, though it is quite up to 
| the average of Eaglish work in that line. We note 
| a few errors of the type, as “ the cathedral of Bruges” 

where that of Bourges must be meant, ete. Messrs. 
| Nichols and Hall have all these books of Scribner’s 
jat their new quarters, 32 Bromfield Street. 

—_~— 


To our MepicaL Excuances. —In order that 
the thousands of physicians who take the JourNAL 
may know what is to be found in the professional 
journals of the day, we purpose giving regularly a 
list of the more important articles in our medical ex- 
jchanges. Our limits will not permit us to give their 
“contents ” in full, but we hope to be able to call at- 
\tention to whatever is most valuable in each number. 
It is desirable, of course, that we should receive the 
‘periodicals regularly, and as promptly as possible. 
&~- We would suggest to our friends that they 
preserve the numbers of the JourNAL for binding. 
We have put the advertising pages outside the read- 
ing, that they may serve as a cover for the protec- 
tion of the latter until the volume is complete. In 
dinding they can be left out (it will be noticed that 
shey are paged separately), and you then have a 
folume of solid reading, fully equivalent to an ordi- 
lary octavo of four hundred pages. Even with the 
tost of a good binding added, it will be a very cheap 
ook for the household library. We intend to pub- 
ish a title page and index for the volume at the end 
if the year, and to make arrangements for binding it 
it reasonable rates. 


‘¥> One of the most delightful popular lectures 
tpon science which we have attended for a long time 
delivered by Prof. Gray of Cambridge, at Ha- 
ill, Mass., a short time since. His subject was 
“Fertilization of Flowers by Insects,” and the 
, practical, instructive way it was presented 
pleasing impression upon the mind of every 
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listener. Like Tyndall in England, our distinguished 
botanist is willing to draw from the rich storehouse 
of his mind important facts, for the elevation and im- 
provement of the masses. 


> We have found Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 
Piccadilly, London, to be a most efficient and faith- 
ful Agent for selecting and purchasing foreign books. 
He has executed many orders for us very satisfacto- 
rily, and we commend him to those of our readers 
who wish to pick up books in the London market. 

«= We are pleased to notice that Dr. Packard’s 
Guide to the Study of Insects is receiving the commen- 
dations of the scientific press, and of distinguished’ 
naturalists in Europe. The Popular Science Review, 
Nature, Scientific Opinion, etc., bestow upon it high 
praise. It is, indeed, a work of which we have rea- 
son to be proud. Dr. Packard is connected with the 
Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem, Mass., and 
the book is published at the “Naturalist’s Book 
Agency ”’ in that city. 

pee 
ATOMS. 

A TELEGRAM was lately sent from London to 
Teheran in Persia, 3,700 miles, and an answer re- 
ceived, in thirty seconds. — Out of 120 students in 
the Michigan Agricultural College, 8 are young 
women. — In Pennsylvania a sheet of iron has been 
rolled, three feet long and a foot wide, weighing but 
three ounces. It is thinner than common writing- 
paper. — A Yankee paper-mill has made a sheet of 
paper 25 miles long, 46 inches wide, and weighing 
about 5 tons. — To write on a photograph, use a 
solution of one part of iodide of potassium in two 
parts of water, with a steel pen. It will make white 
letters on the dark ground. — Collodion is recom- 
mended as a varnish to stop up the pores in. the 
shell, and thus prevent eggs from decaying, — Eng- 
land spends a hundred millions of dollars annually 
for beer.— The Gas Light Journal thinks that 
magnesium will soon be sold at a shilling (24 cents) 
an ounce retail. — The richest gold mine in California 
yielded last year a profit of $340,000.— Cornell 
University is going to send a scientific expedition to 
Brazil. — After a trial of a year and a half, and the 
eating of two hundred and fifty horses, it has been 
decided in Prussia that horseflesh is wholesome. — 
Another asteroid, the 110th of its class, has been 
discovered by M. Borelli, at Marseilles, and it is 
proposed to christen it Lydia. — The Pennsylvania 
pedagoeue who is ninety-six years old deserves to be 
ranked among the “old masters.””— A German 
professor finds that, if you take out a frog’s brain, 
and then rub a wet finger down his back, he will 
croak as if pleased. Frogs must be very easily 
pleased. — The illuminating power of coal-gas is in- 
creased by heating it, and diminished by cooling it. 
A given quantity produces more light in a single 
burner than in several.— When Adam and Eve ate 
of the tree of knowledge, did they take the “ higher 
branches?” — Though it is said that the lower 
animals have not the vices of man, there is no doubt 
that some insects are backbiters and that most. 
quadrupeds are tale-bearers. — Do not have your 
water-pails painted inside; and for the outside a 
coat of varnish is better than paint. — Over twelve 
millions of eggs were carried in a single train on a 
Western railroad the other day. What a mess it 
would have made if that train had smashed up ! — 
Switzerland, though noted for its manufactures and 
its inventions, has no patent laws. — A great Polar 
expedition for 1871 and 1872 is preparing in Sweden. 
Somebody has lately suggested that the Pole be 
removed by the first expedition that reaches it, so 
that people may not be tempted to go in search of it 
any more. — Speaking of the Pole reminds us that 


out in Minnesota they have “ raised ” ice thirty-three 
inches thick, and so transparent that you can read a 
newspaper through it. — Philadelphia has 179 miles 
of street railways. — Railways of two or three feet 
gauge are gaining favor in Great Britain. — In South 
America they are carrying telegraph lines across 
from Chili to Buenos Ayres, and by cable to Monte- 
video, whence another land line is to extend to Rio 
Janeiro. — A message was lately sent, as an experi- 
ment, from New Orleans round through the Atlantic 
and Western States to its starting-point, in about 
three quarters of a second. It passed over 4,800 
miles of wire, through eighteen States, and through 
nine “ repeaters.” — £200,000, or about a million of 
dollars, was received at the London Custom House 
as duty on tea in a single week not long ago. — 
“Sweet and low, sweet and low!” is a line of 
Tennyson’s which Punch thinks may be an appro- 
priate quotation on account of the fall in the price of 
sugar, due to a reduction of the duties. — It is pro- 
posed to try the experiment of introducing certain 
Indian palms —as the date, sugar, and cocoanut 
palms — into the Southern States. —Counterfeit fruit 
jellies are made by flavoring gelatine with the ap- 
propriate essences. They liquefy with a moderate 
heat, and may thus be detected. 


—e— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4a Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper—home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc.,— will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 
readers. 

CEMENT FOR AQUARIUM. —“D. M. S.” asks for 
a cement ‘containing no lime or lead, as these sub- 
stances kill the fish.” We can assure him that the 
cement described in our May number (page 124), 
although it contains litharge, is not liable to this ob- 
jection. We cannot say as much for the recipe pub- 
lished in April, though that had been commended 
by excellent authority. 

“ Sun-Does.” — A friend out West wants to 
know what these atmospheric phenomena are. We 
will premise that they do not belong to the same 
zoological species as those stellar quadrupeds known 
as Canis Major and Canis Minor, and that they 
have nothing to do with the dog-days. ‘They are 
otherwise known as parhelia, (the singular of which 
is parhelion) or mock-suns. They appear at the points 
where the circles of solar halos intersect, and are due 
to the concentration of the light at those points. 
These halos are formed by the refraction and reflec- 
tion of the sunlight, caused by minute snow-crystals 
high up in the air. The variety of cloud known as 
cirrus, or curl-cloud, is probably composed of these 
delicate crystals of ice or snow. Halos, properly so 
called, are of comparatively rare occurrence, and 
should not be confounded with the “rings round the 
sun,”’ which may be seen whenever a light fleecy 
cloud comes between us and the sun. The latter are 
known to meteorologists as coronas, and never show 
the intersecting circles which are usually seen in the 
former. They differ also in other respects which it 
is hardly worth while to enumerate here. 

Tue Upas Tree. — We have received two let- 
ters inquiring whether the familiar account of the 
Upas tree (or “ the Utopia tree,” as we once heard 
it called in a sermon from a city pulpit) is true or 
not. The story is a mere fable, which first gained 
credence in Europe through the narrative of Foersch, 
a surgeon in the Dutch East India Company’s ser- 
vice, published about the middle of the last century. 
He described the tree as poisoning the air of the 
whole valley where it grew, so that neither animal 
nor vegetable could live there. But when Des- 
champs and Leschenault visited Java, they found 
that this deadly tree flourished only where vegeta- 
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tion was most luxuriant, and that it was haunted by 
birds and insects. In another part of Java, there is 
a narrow valley, where neither animal nor vegetable 
life can exist, but this is owing to the exhalation of 
carbonic acid gas from an old voleanic crater. Upas 
is a Malay word meaning poison, and is applied to a 
variety of vegetable products. The proper name of 
the so-called Upas tree is the antjar or antiar (the 
Antiaris toxicaria of Leschenault) which grows in 
many parts of the Sunda and Philippine Islands. It 
is a very beautiful tree, and sometimes grows to the 
height of a hundred feet. From itsemilky juice, 
mixed with black pepper and the juices of certain 
roots, the Malays prepare a poison for their arrows 
which is very prompt and virulent in its action. 
Clotheis sometimes made from the fibrous bark of the 
antjar, but unless the fibre has been thoroughly 
cleansed, it produces a painful itching when worn 
next to the skin. 

Since writing the above we have met with an 
account of this tree in Pouchet’s Universe. He 
states that the juice is not poisonous unless in- 
troduced beneath the skin. While Leschenault 
was examining one of these trees which he had 
cut down, the exudation from the broken branches 
flowed over his face and his hands, but without injur- 
ing him. But eight drops of the juice, injected into 
the veins of a horse, killed it directly, and criminals 
have been known to die in five or six minutes after 
being pricked in the breast with a lancet dipped in 
the juice. 


Medicine. 


CHLORAL HYDRATE NOSTRUMS. 


Tue great success and the growing popularity 
of that valuable remedy, hydrate of chloral, have 
led to the putting up for sale of nostrums called 
“Syrup of Hydrate of Chloral,” “'True Chloral 
Anodyne,” “Elixir of Chloral,” “Solution of 
Chloral Hydrate,” ete. Now it is important that 
physicians, and all others interested, should un- 
derstand that the new agent cannot be mixed 
with syrup, or other aqueous or spirituous bodies, 
without soon undergoing spontaneous change 
which renders it comparatively worthless as a 
hypnotic. What the nature of this change is, 
we do not well understand at present. We have 
specimens of the aqueous solution and syrup pre- 
pared tWo months ago, which have undergone 
important modifications. In crystalline form, in 
well-stopped vials, the substance keeps perfectly 
well, and in this form it is probably permanent. 
Tf the nostrums just mentioned contain any of the 
agent, they are worthless, and may be danger- 
ous. 

Physicians should prescribe only the crystals, 
and should be very certain that they are pure. 
The taste of hydrate of chloral is quite unpleas- 
ant, but orange juice completely covers it, and so 
does peppermint water, or essence of peppermint. 
Tf taken in aqueous solution, let the patient be di- 
rected to suck the juice of an orange immediately 
after swallowing the dose, or mix with the solu- 


tion a little peppermint water, with syrup of tolu. 
The following is a good formula: 


RY Chloral hydrate, 3i. 
Aq. menth. pip., 38s. 
Syrup tolu, 38s. 
Aqua, 3ij. 


Dose, from one half ounce to two ounces, as 
may be required. 


The mixture should not be prepared in large 
quantities, nor be kept for any length of time, for 
the reasons intimated above. 

—-— 
COD LIVER OIL. 


Tuer® are fashions in medicine as in other hu- 
man affairs. Some one boldly asserts the efficacy or 
superiority of a new-fangled medicament, and 
straightway the “hoi polloi” of the profession pre- 
scribe the novelty, or adopt the mode of treatment 
recommended on no better grounds than Dr. Some- 
body’s ipse dizit. Cod/liver oil is just now a bright 
particular example of this sheep-like propensity’ to 
follow the bell-wether, whithersoever he may lead. 
Here have we benighted New York practitioners 
been prescribing, year after year, oils made by our 
native manufacturers with such thoroughly satisfac- 
tory results, that in the words of an authority than 
whom there is none higher among us, “I (we) de- 
sire no better.” Yet we are asked to believe our 
experience false, and that such oils had, after fair 
trial, proved worthless as medicines. Moreover, we 
are told that they are made by a disgusting process, 
—minutely described before a learned body, —a 
process which, though applicable, perhaps, to the 
production of the worst article that could be used in 
the composition of tanner’s “ dubbing,” it is safe to 
say never was used in the manufacture of salable 
medicinal oil. But perhaps this description was 


Cod to Machias in Maine. This is of a light straw 
color, very limpid and sweet, and not of an un- — 
pleasant odor. The process of extracting and — 
clarifying the oilis very simple. The fresh livers 
are placed in a jacketed pan heated by steam, and — 
when the oil is separated from the “ scraps,” it is 


3 


passed through felt bags until it is perfectly nice — 
and clear. To remove a portion of the stearme, — 


it is subjected to refrigerating mixtures in the — 
summer, and the uncongealable portion is drawn 
off and placed in bottles. This is the oil which 
affords the best results when used as a medicine, 
and if patients do not “cry for it,” they do not 


find it impossible to swallow it. 
——~¢—— 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 

DreaTH BY THE GUILLOTINE. — Dumas, in 
one of his novels, makes the head of a guillotined 
man, two hours after the operation, not only call 
out the name of a lover, but actually recognize 
him by dim candle-light through a sack, whilé— 
tears of sorrow at the same time drop from its 
eyes. Novelists not being bound to scientific ace 
curacy in these matters, nobody thought much of 


only intended as a humorous “ suggestio falsi,” a 
sort of preface to the elaborate puff of the oil made 
by one Moller, a Norwegian, manufactured by an 
original and elegant process —also elaborately de- 
scribed, and declared to be the only oil fit to be pre- 
scribed for internal use. 

Somewhat startled by such “ bluff” assertions, we 
took the trouble to inquire for ourselves, and dis- 
covered that the best American oils are made by a 
process the same in all essential particulars as that 
of Méller, minor differences being in favor of Yan- 
kee ingenuity. Moreover, according to the official 
report on the International Exposition of fish prod- 
ucts and apparatus connected therewith, held at 
Bergen, Norway, in 1865, and now before us, Mol- 
ler’s oil was so inferior to that of other manufactur- 
ers, that while five of those received medals, and 
twelve honorable mention, the committee, in award- 
ing him a medal for the pains he had taken to improve 
the manufacture, let him down gently on the subject 
of his oil, by remarking that probably the medallists 
had taken advantage of Moller’s labors, and further 
improved upon his processes. None of these supe- 
rior oils, however, have appeared in this country, and 
one would be almost justified in suspecting that, hav- 
ing ceased to be so much in demand in Europe, Mol- 
ler’s oil is now to be forced on the American market. 
Such things have happened before, and history — 
even of drugs — repeats itself. 

A comparison of Moller’s oil with the best samples 
of American manufacture, is rather against than in 
favor of it. It is very bright, but not so “* sweet ’’? — 
so free from all objectionable fish odor and taste, as 
that made by our first-class houses. When we add 
that it is sold at nearly double the price of the actu- 
ally superior native article, we think it scarcely 
needful to suggest that it is not quite fair to the pa- 
tient, to make him play the unpatriotic part of pur- 
chasing an inferior foreign article at a high price, 
while a much smaller outlay will command an every 
way more desirable product of home industry. — 
N. Y. Medical Gazette. 


Remarks. We are pleased that so discrimina- 
ting and sensible a journal as the WV. Y. Gazette 
should call attention to the bad character of the 
foreign cod liver oils. They are usually of a dark 
brown or reddish color, and of a disgusting odor. 
As a class, they are filtl¥ and impure, and unfit 
for medicinal use. Pure, fresh cod liver oil, 
properly prepared, cannot be of a brown color. 
If it possess that tint, it shows that it has been 
injured in the process of extraction, or that it is 
made up of a mixture of various kinds of oils. It 
is impossible to procure better oil than is pro- 
duced on the coast of New England, from Cape 


this rather astounding “case ;” but when, the 
other day, a French medical man, Pinel by name, 


asserted that the guillotine was one of the most | 


horrible modes of execution, since the head re- | 


tion. It appears, however, that Pinel has been | 
quite as much “indebted to his imagination for | 
his facts” as Dumas was. In a recent commu- 
nication to the Society of Legal Medicine, Doe- | 
tors Eyrard and Beaumetz describe a series of ex- | 
periments made by them upon a head which wa 3 
delivered to them five minutes after decapitation, | 
The decision to which they come, is the same 
that of the Medical Association of Mayence, in) 
1808, after a series of similar experiments —) 
namely, that “the sensation of external impression | 
does not persist for an instant after decapitation.” 
The reputation of the guillotine is therefore happily | 
vindicated. It does its work promptly in every 
sense, and would appear, on the whole, to have 
some advantages over the gallows. =| 

A QueeR Case oF Porsonine. — War 
against dogs having been duly declared in Chi- 
cago, the policemen were supplied with little pel 
lets of raw beef, with a few grains of strychnia 
enclosed in each. These, in the slang dialect of 
the police, came to be known as “lunch.” A n 
member of the force, probably from the rural dis-) 
tricts, took this term in its literal sense, and w: | 
ing hungry in the course of hi$ nocturnal rounds 
refreshed himself with several of the official pel- 
lets. Feeling symptoms of colic soon after, he re- 
sorted to the standard prescription of brandy nd 
peppermint, but as it “instantly didn’t do 


good,” he called in the doctor, who pronounced 
the disease “ apoplexy of the bowels.” Fortu- 
nately, however, the patient happened to remark 
that he “felt bully before eating that lunch.” ‘This 
led to an inquiry into the nature of the lunch ar 
a better understanding of the case, and the man 
is now likely to recover. Pa 
Apples versus Dyspeps1a.— An eminen 
French physician ascribes the decrease of dysp ep 
sia and bilious disorders in Paris to the ~~ 
| 


| 


mained alive for at least three hours afterwards, | 
the matter at once attracted a good deal of atten- | 


| 


_ 


eonsumption of apples, which he deems an admi- 
rable prophylactic and tonic, as well as a very nu- 
tritious and easily digested article of food. It is 
estimated that the Parisians devour one hundred 
millions of apples every winter. 

- Evecrricity 1v*THroar Drrricuities. — 
Dr. Poggioli, the official physician of the Italian 
Music Academy, of Paris, has been very success- 
ful in the application of electricity to several cases 
of sore throat and hoarseness among the pupils of 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music. The pupils 
thus cured belonged to the class of Delle Sedie, 
who was much struck by the wonderful results 
ybtained by Dr. Poggioli’s new method for the 
reatment of the voice. 

The celebrated Professor, having to appear, a 
ew days afterwards, in “ Rigoletto,” at a very short 
\0tice, and being at the time exceedingly hoarse, 
ent for Dr. Poggioli, who applied electricity and 
ured the hoarseness, which otherwise would have 
revented Delle Sedie from taking the difficult 
art he had to perform; the cure was indeed so 
omplete that the great artist sung that evening 
etter than ever, and was throughout enthusiasti- 
ally encored. 

Surpwate or Iron iy Supruration. — 
i. child burned all over the body was recently 
rought to the Children’s Hospital of Lausanne. 
‘he suppuration from his wounds was so abun- 
ant that the ward in which he was lodged became 
bsolutely uninhabitable. M. Joel then placed 
im in a bath containing two handfuls of sulphate 
‘firon. The cessation of pain was almost imme- 
iate; after repeating this bath twice a day, for 
fteen or twenty minutes at a time, the suppura- 
‘on moderated, the fetid odor disappeared, and 
we litle sufferer recovered rapidly. 

Oscar Liesreicu. — This physician, whose 
ssearches concerning chloral hydrate have made 
him so suddenly famous, is chemical assistant in 

i¢ Pathological Institute at Berlin. : 
| Eruer Intoxication. — We referred in our 
/st number to the prevalent use of ether for pur- 
ses of inebriation in certain counties of Ireland. 
| writer in the Dublin Medical Press says that 
jthere is a widely diffused popular impression 
/at ether is used as a stimulant by women of the 
: gher ranks of society.” The same writer be- 

2ves that, in the Irish district just mentioned, 
€ practice is not due to the desire of “ getting 
unk more cheaply,” but to “the laudable efforts 
ade by the Roman Catholic clergy in inducing 

‘eir flocks to abstain from whiskey. The con- 
mers of ether are said to be nearly all Catho- 
8, and to belong chiefly to the class of small 
mers, though the habit certainly prevails 
mong mill hands and other operatives.” 
| The writer believes that there is less danger 
om the habit than from ordinary dram-drinking, 
tr the two reasons that follow: “If we assume 
at there is nothing specifically injurious in the 
tion of ether, it will readily be admitted that, 
‘ving a definite chemical composition, and not 
‘ing very liable to adulteration with other fluids, 
must be an improvement upon the sophisticated 
coholic potations, which, with these people, it 
: is replaced. Again, the affinity of ether for wa- 
r is so slight that dehydration of the mueous 
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tissue of the alimentary canal, and that apeptic 
action which so well mark the difference between 
the effect of ardent spirits and of alcohol in the 
form of unbrandied wine, cannot be evils attend- 
ing its ingestion.” 

The extent of the practice may be inferred from 
the fact that one Dublin manufacturer has sup- 
plied to Belfast alone at least 4,000 gallons yearly. 
Some towns of less than 3,000 inhabitants use 
from 250 to 300 gallons a year. The fashion to 
dates back only about five years. 

Oreantc Matter in tHe Breatra. — From 
the account of his experiments in this direction, 
read by Dr. Rahsome to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Manchester a short time ago, 
we gather the following: The total quantity of 
organic matter passing out of the lungs in the 
space of twenty-four hours, the subject being in a 
state of health, is about three grains. In disease 
the organic matter varies considerably ; in health 
it is tolerably constant in quantity. On the other 
hand, the free ammonia in the breath is very va- 
riable even in healthy subjects. One of the most 
interesting results given by Dr. Ransome is the 
fact that a large quantity of organic nitrogenous 
matter is thrown off by the lungs in kidney dis- 
eases, especially in Bright’s disease. A deficiency 
of organic matter was observed in cases of ca- 
tarrh, measles, and diphtheria. 

Souta AMERICAN SurGeRyY. — Our readers 
doubtless remember the story of the decapitated 
Brazilian, who, through a slight inadvertence on 
the part of the operator, had the wrong head fas- 
tened on his neck, but nevertheless did “ ag well 
as could be expected,” —or rather a good deal 
better. We think that the Argentine Janus, of 
whom the following “ authentic” account is given 
by a city paper, must be at least a second cousin 
of the wrong-headed Brazilian : — 


“ The following extraordinary narrative comes to 
Chili from San Juan, Argentine Republic: There 
existed in San Juan an individual eighteen years of 
age, who had two heads, both of them provided with 
a countenance at once expressive and of regular out- 
line, each looking toward the sides of the owner, and 
being united by the posterior part of the cranium. 
One of the scientific European commissioners, at 
present travelling through the Argentine Republic, 
proposed to operate upon the individual, taking away 
one of the heads. The proposal was accepted, and 
the operation successfully performed on the 13th ult., 
without causing the least pain to the patient, not- 
withstanding that chloroform was not administered, 
and the operation lasted six minutes. The opera- 
tion, and the subsequent cure of the parts, is repre- 
sented as being something marvellous. The head has 
been preserved in spirits, and will shortly be exhib- 
ited in this country.” 

—¢— 


CHIT-CHAT, 


A MAN condemned to death, in England, has 
had his sentence commuted, because, as the 
British Medical Gazette expresses it, “any at- 
tempt to carry out the sentence would have been 
attended with great risk.”. As this mode of pun- 
ishment is usually attended with considerable 
“risk,” this seems at first very much like a joke. 
The fact was, that, owing to the cicatrization of 
a severe burn in his childhood, the man’s chin 
had been drawn down towards his chest, and the 
integuments of his neck 80 thickened that it 
would be difficult to adjust the rope in such a 


Le 


manner as to sustain his weight. As the English 
law knows no other method of execution but 
hanging, this lucky deformity of the man’s neck 
proved the means of saving his neck. He may 
well congratulate himself that he was born a 
Briton and not a Frenchman. The “ operation ” 
by the guillotine would have been attended with 
no “risk.” ' 

According to Dr. Lisle, arsenious acid is likely 
to prove a great boon to those afflicted with men- 
tal derangement. He asserts that its administra- 
tion, even in apparently hopeless cases; restores 
about two thirds of the patients to health. 

It is an old joke that certain people get their 
living by dyeing, but a Yankee swindler has 
found out how to do the same thing without an 
apprenticeship at adye-house. He takes a room 
at a hotel, and after a brief sojourn tells a sad 
story of sudden and unexpected loss of lucre. 
In his despair he shuts himself up, swallows a 
white powder, and sets up a groaning which 
draws a sympathetic throng of fellow-boarders to 
the spot. The doctor is called in, with stomach- 
pump and other appliances, and the life of the 
unhappy man is saved. A purse is of course. 
raised for him, and he soon goes his way to some 
other city, where the loss, despair, and attempt 
at suicide are reénacted. His life is saved every 
time, and the fellow really makes a very good 
thing out of it. 

A late number of the Moniteur Scientifique 
refers to a “liquid iron soap” used as a liniment 
for burns. It is prepared by heating on a water- 
bath oleic acid, and gradually adding freshly pre- 
cipitated peroxide of iron, which readily dissolves. 
The mixture should be continually stirred. Ole- 
ates of other metallic oxides may be obtained in 
a similar way. 

There is much complaint in Paris of the infe- 
rior quality of the opium in the market. None 
can be found that yields more than 5 or 6 per 
cent of morphia, while the price is 100 francs 
($20 gold) a kilogramme (2.2 Ibs.) But chloral 
is the popular sedative of the day, and its use 
is rapidly increasing. The “hydrated chloral 
capsules ” of Limousin promise to be a favorite 
form for the administration of the medicine. As 
we remarked in our last number, Parisians can- 
not tolerate any physic that is “ bad to take.” 

Figaro tells the following story: Macready, 
the great actor, wrote almost illegibly, and a box- 
order which he had given to a friend was sent, 
for the fun of the thing, to a druggist’s as a 
physician’s prescription. The assistant, after mix- 
ing some of the ingredients, was posed by the 
chirography, and took the paper to his master, 
who readily completed the mixture, and handed it 
to the customer with the remark that it was an 
admirable thing for a cough — price, two francs. 
Of course, the story is a mere joke; but it isa 
fact that an English physician in Paris, on a 
Christmas day, wrote a prescription for a plum 
pudding, with directions to the druggist to send 
the cataplasm while hot. 

A compound isomeric with chloral has just been 
discovered by two Berlin chemists. It differs 
from ordinary chloral by having a much higher 
boiling-point. 
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TREATMENT OF RHEUMATIC FEVER BY PER- 
CHLORIDE OF IRON. 


J. Russett Reynotps, M. D., F. R. S., Lon- 
don, called attention to this agent at the last meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association. The 
marked effects of tincture of perchloride of iron in 
such diseases as erysipelas and diphtheroid sore 
throat had induced Dr. Reynolds to try it in acute 
rheumatism — which agreed with the others in 
coming under the class of “spreading ” inflamma- 
tory affections. He had given it in eight cases, 
with such success as would justify a further trial. 
Having given brief histories of the eight cases, 
he directed attention to certain points: 1. The 
relief of the joint-affections was definite, uniform, 
and speedy. In four cases it was removed in one 
day ; and the longest period of suffering after the 
commencement of the treatment was five days. 
2. Excluding one fatal case with cerebral symp- 
toms, and another where there was intercurrent 
pneumonia, the temperature became normal be- 
tween the second. and the seventh days; the 
mean duration of pyrexia being a little less than 
five days and a half. 3. Excluding again the 
two exceptional cases already mentioned, the to- 
tal duration of rheumatic fever from the outset 
varied from seven to fifteen days, giving a mean 
of ten and a half days. 4. The earlier the iron 
was given, the shorter was the duration of the 
disease. No headache or other symptom of dis- 
comfort was produced by the iron. 

—¢— 

Porsonous Hair Dyes anp Cosmetics. — 
We have just received Prof. C. F. Chandler’s 
Report on these and kindred nostrums, to the 
Board of Health of New York City. Of sixteen 


preparations for the hair which he analyzed, fif- 
teen contained lead in the varying proportions 


shown in the following table : — 
Grains of Lead in one Fluid Ounce. 


1. Clark’s "istilled Restorative for the Hair. 0.11 
2. Chevalier’s Life for the Hair............ 1.02 
3. Circassian Hair Rejuvenator............ 2.71 
AAV CLMELAITV IOOL./sir es e's 4 miele stevlornrereite 2.89 
5. Prof. Wogd’s Hair Restorative.......... 3.08 
6. Dr. Ji, uv. O’Brien’s Hair Restorer of 

FAT CTRGA fone hso.c/aibry"ats me Weeden taietsials ick ee oy ye 
7. Gray’s Celebrated Hair Restorative...... 8.39 
Rie PUALOnes eV AGAIIA oy, wlescwie. ee eis s ieee erciscte 4.69 
9. Ring’s Vegetable Ambrosia............. 5.09 
10. Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. 5.57 
11. L. Knittel’s Indian Hair Tonique........ 6.29 
12. Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.. 7.13 
13. Dr. Tebbett’s Physiological Hair Regenera- 

OTS motivo tis. teis, overtese steve] siahe cts cre nicrete eee 7.44 
14. Martha Washington Hair Restorative. .... 9.80 
15. Singer’s Hair Restorative. .::.......... 16.39 


For a fuller account of these delectable com- 
pounds, as well as of sundry lotions for the skin, 
“enamels,” and kindred cosmetics, see Prof. 
Chandler’s Report, which is given in full in the 
American Supplement of The Chemical News for 
May, 1870, published by W. A. Townsend and 
Adams, New York. 


—_e— 

Test ror CatomeL.— Put a little of the sus- 
pected calomel on a clean knife-blade, moisten with 
alcohol, and rub with a cork. Pure calomel does 
not attack the steel, but corrosive sublimate, or cal- 


omel contaminated with the sublimate, produces 
black spots. 
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QUITO. 


Pror. Orton, in “The Andes and the Ama- 
zon” (the best book on that region that has yet 
appeared), gives the following account of this 
South American city, which is situated 9,520 feet 
above the level of the sea, or some 3,000 feet 
higher than the top of Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire : — 

“The mean diurnal variation of the barometer is 
only .084. So regular is the oscillation, as likewise 
the variation of the magnetic needle, that the hour 
may be known within fifteen minutes by the barome- 
ter or compass. Such is the clock-like order of na- 
ture under the Equator, that even the rains, the most 
irregular of all meteorological phenomena in temper- 
ate zones, tell approximately the hour of the day. 
The winds too have an orderly march, the ebb and 
flow of an aérial ocean. No wonder watch-tinkers 
cannot live where all the forces of nature keep time. 
Nobody talks about the weather; conversation be- 
gins with benediction or compliments.” 

* There are only three small drug-stores in the 
great city of Quito. The serpent is used as the badge 
of apothecary art. Physicians have no offices, nor 
do they, as a general rule, call upon their patients. 
When an invalid is not able to go to the doctor, he 
is expected to die. Yellow fever, cholera, and con- 
sumption are unknown; while intermittent fevers, 
dysentery, and liver complaints, so prevalent on the 


coast, are uncommon. 

“The ordinary diseases are catarrhal affections 
and typhoid fever. Cases of inflammation of the 
lungs are rare; more coughing may be heard during 
a Sunday service in a New England meeting-house 
than in six months in Quito. Asthma is also com- 
mon in Quito, whic phthisis increases as we descend 
to the sea.” 

The author considers that the prevalence of ty~ 
phoid fever is due to filth, want of ventilation, and 
poor diet. 

Of the cinchona-tree, Prof. Orton says : — 

“Dr. Weddell enumerates twenty-one species, 
seven of which are now found in Ecuador, but the 
only one of value is the C. succirubra (the Calisaya 
has run out) and this is now nearly extinct, as the 
trees have been destroyed to obtain the bark. In 
1867 only five thousand pounds of bark were ex- 
ported from Guayaquil. The Indians use the bark 
of another tree, the Maravillas, which is said to yield 
a much stronger alkaloid than cinchona.” 

gt 


MEDICINE IN NEW MEXICO. 


From an entertaining article on this subject in 
the first number of the Jndiana Journal of Medi- 
eine, — which, by the way, begins its career in a 
very promising style, — we make the following 
extract : — 


“‘ According to the popular belief most articles of 
diet or of medicine, or that may, under any cireum- 
stances, be taken into the stomach, are divided into 
two classes; those which contain heat and those 
which contain cold. At the same time the human 
body is supposed to be capable of storing up an in- 
definite quantity of these two principles, either of 
which, in excess, gives rise to disease. Accordingly, 
the science of medicine’is narrowed down to deter- 
mining under what conditions there is an excess of 
one or the other, and giving the antidote in the form 
of some substance containing a large proportion of 
the opposite principle. 

‘* Among the remedies containing cold the common 
black cricket is held in high repute. The ‘cricket 
on the hearth’ would chirp at his peril in a Mexican } 
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house if one of the family chanced to be attac 
with fever. : % 

“T once heard a conversation between two Mex 
cans, which ran about as follows ;: ‘ Do you know th; 
Lopez has come down from the mines and is in toy 
under the doctor’s care?’ ‘No, you don’t say 
what’s the matter?’ ‘Why, the stupidest thing yc 
ever heard of. He got sick up in the mines and he 
a great deal of heat, and to cure himself he took ty 
whole crickets. It made him so cold that I doubt. 
he ever gets warm again.’ ‘Is it possible? TT] 
stupid fellow! If he had taken one leg it wou, 
have been well enough, but two whole cricket 
what imprudence !’ ” i 


| 
SARSAPARILLA. — Take of simple syrup, 4 pint 
compound syrup of sarsaparilla, 4 fluid ounces ; ¢a 
mel, 1} fluid ounces; oil of wintergreen and sassafrt 
of each, 6 drops. | 
Lemon. —Grate off the yellow rind of lemor 
and beat it up with a sufficient quantity of gran) 
lated sugar. Express the lemon-juice; add to ea 
pint of juice 1 pint of water, and 33 pounds of gra) 
ulated sugar, including that rubbed up with the rin! 
warm until the sugar is dissolved, and strain. 
Another recipe for lemon syrup is as follows :+ 
Dissolve 6 drachms of tartaric acid and 1 ounce | 
gum arabic, in pieces, in one gallon of simple syru| 
then flavor with 1} fluid drachm of best oil of lem | 
Or flavor with the saturated tincture of the peel | 
cologne spirits. 
ORANGE. — This may be made from the fruit 
the same way as lemon syrup, or the following fe 
mula may be used: Dissolve 6 drachms of citric ad 
in 1 gallon of simple syrup, and add 2 fluid drach 
of fresh oil of orange in two ounces of alcohol; ori 
stead of the alcohol solution of the oil, use the sat 
rated tincture obtained by macerating the fresh p I 
for 10 days in sufficient cologne spirits to cover. ' 
The lemon and orange syrups, made from the fru! 
after being strained, may be diluted with an eqt 
bulk of simple syrup. One dozen of the fruit is sul 
cient to make 1 gallon of finished syrup. 
GinGrer. — Mix two fluid ounces of tincture | 
ginger with 4 pints of simple syrup. #| 
_ VANILLA. — Mix two fluid ounces of extra 
vanilla with 4 pints simple syrup. 
STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, OR PINEAPPLE, 
Mash the fresh fruit, express the juice, and to ea 
quart add 3} pounds of granulated sugar. The jui¢ 
heated to 180 degrees Fahrenheit, and strained } 
filtered previous to dissolving the sugar, will ke) 
for an indefinite time. : | 
Necrar. — Mix 3 parts vanilla syrup with 1 ea) 
of pine-apple and lemon syrups. Bi 
SHERBET. — Mix equal parts of orange, pine-é) 
ple, and vanilla syrups. 4 
OrGrat, — Cream syrup and vanilla syrup, e2 
1 pint; oil of bitter almonds, 4 minims. i 
Cream. — Take of Borden’s condensed milk, 
pint; water, 1 pint; sugar, 1} pound. Heat to bo} 
ing, and strain. This will keep for over a week it 
cool place. a 
Correr. — Pure coffee, roasted, half a pound, 
infused in boiling water, half a gallon; enough is 
tered off to make half a gallon of infusion, in wh 
dissolve 7 pounds of granulated sugar. : 
CuocoLate. — Baker’s chocolate, 4 ounces; d@ 
wie in 20 nee of boiling water, and dissol 
this 1 pound of granulated sugar. — ist’s C 
ts Pp g gar. — Druggist’s 2 
—+-— 4 ; 
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SYRUPS FOR SODA AND MINERAL WATE 
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Tonic TO BE USED wiTH SoDA-WATER. 
good tonic for the above purpose may be prepare 
the following way. A tincture is made from — 


Brown Calisaya bark . 
Gentian ; 2 i 5 : 4 
Well-cleaned orange-peel # 
Alcohol of 60 to 70 per cent. 8 quarts. 


This is mixed with 2} quarts of cinnamon watt 
when it will present a refreshing and strength 
boygree if taken with soda and Seltzer wate 
Druggist’s Circular. “@ 


VotumE V. 


| Familiar Science, 
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A DANGEROUS WATER-PIPE. 


ATTENTION has been called several times in 
the JourNAL to the dangerous character of the 
galvanized tron pipe, when employed for con- 
‘ducting water to be used for culinary purposes. 
Instances of severe poisoning from the use of 
this pipe are continually coming to our notice, 
jand we are led once more to caution our readers 
‘against it. It is almost a crime for dealers and 
manufacturers to recommend this zinc-covered iron 
pipe for water conduit, as they thereby jeopard- 
size the health, and perhaps the lives of purchas- 
ers. When this pipe comes from the hands of 
the manufacturers, it has a fresh, clean appearance, 
and to those who do not understand the nature 
of the covering the idea is conveyed that it will 
not oxidize or rust, like ordinary iron pipes. 
But this is an error; it will rust even more 
rapidly than clean iron in most localities. The 
superficial covering of zinc is rapidly decomposed 
uuder the influence of ordinary pond and spring 
‘waters, and the oxide, carbonate, and chloride 
of zine are formed, which salts are of a delete- 
Tious or poisonous character. This covering of 
zine on the interior is attacked immediately 
jwhen water is allowed to flow through, and in 
‘some instances we have known it to be entirely 
removed in forty-eight hours. The insoluble 
tarbonate of zinc is seen to float upon the water 
in the tea-kettle, and other water vessels used 
‘im families, and this has often created alarm, 
where no suspicions previously existed. We 
lope the newspaper press throughout the coun- 
xy will caution their readers against the use of 
this pipe for water supply. 


| 
|| 


——. 
DUST UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


AmonG specimens of dust from various locali- 
fies which we have recently examined under 
she microscope, one was procured at the 
\Springfield Armory. With a Tolles + inch ob- 
jective, the impalpable dust appeared to be com- 
oosed mostly of fragments of iron and steel, but 
ander the power of a }, the dust was seen to be 
made up of particles of emery as well as of va- 
tious kinds of metals. This came from the 
dolishing wheels used in the works. These 
‘agments, too small to be distinguished by the 
naked eye, and floating about in the rooms oc- 
“upied by the workmen, have sharp, cutting 
edges and jagged points, frightful to look at un- 
ler a high magnifying power. We presume 
vhat but few, if any, find their way far into the 
‘espiratory organs, as the barriers which nature 
las interposed afford almost complete protec- 
ion against injury from this source. If it were 
otherwise, many of our industrial pursuits 
would have to be abandoned, as they would be 
‘atal to life. The dust from shoe factories af- 
= much that is interesting to study. The 
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fragments are all from organized substances, 
principally from leather. ‘The filaments are 
twisted and convoluted in a curious manner, and 
some of them appear like snakes and _ lizards. 
The air in shoe factories is constantly loaded 
with these infinitesimal particles. 
gms 
CHEMISTRY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

Ir we could subject the body of an adult per- 
son, weighing 154 pounds, to the process of chem- 
ical analysis, and then set down the results in 
the usual way, it would read about as follows : — 


lbs. OZ. grS« 
Oxygen . : 111 0 0 
Hydrogen . ~ dA 0 0 
Carbon . : Pail 0 0 
Nitrogen . : 3 8 0 
Phosphorus iy MP ay 
Calcium =g. A 2 0 0 
Sulphur . : 0 Za 219 
Fluorine . : 0 2 0 
Chlorine . A 0 Pow Ye 
Sodium F 2 0 2° 116 
Tron 4 : 0 OR 100 
Potassium . : 0 0 290 
Magnesium. 0 0 12 
Silicon A : 0 0 2 


Sees 
154 0 0 

The oxygen and hydrogen, for the most part, 
are combined in the body in the form of water ; 
of this compound there would be about 110 lbs. 
The carbon is mainly contained in the fat; the 
phosphorus and calcium exist in the bones; the 
other minerals, in the juices of the flesh and in 
the blood. Of course the statements as given 
are but a rude approximation to the truth, but 
they are, nevertheless, sufficiently exact to af- 
ford a tolerably correct idea of the nature of the 
substances, and the amounts which enter into the 
human organization. 

From this presentation, it will be seen that 
the body holds sufficient water at all times (about 
14 gallons) to drown the individual, if it were 
contained in a suitable vessel. Under ordinary 
circumstances six pints of this water leave the 
system each day. If we drink largely, of course 
an increased quantity is eliminated through the 
excretory organs. ‘This liquid finds its way into 
the system through the food and drink. Con- 
siderably more than half the bulk of all the 
bread, meat, and vegetables used as food is wa- 
ter. There is no other substance but water 
which remains unchanged after entering the 
body. Under the terribly destructive influence 
of vital chemical action, all other agents and 
bodies are torn asundergand from their elements 
are formed new compounds of most strange and 
complex natures; water flows through our life; 
as it flows from mountain cataracts and meadow 
springs, unchanged and unchangeable, save in its 
physical aspects and condition. It is made ca- 
pable of holding in‘solution all the nutrient and 


effete principles which enter or which are re- 
jected from the human organization, and it is the 
medium through which it is built up and torn 
down. Life and death are alike dependent upon 
its agency. 

Of phosphorus, every adult person carries 
enough (12 pounds) about with him in his body, 
to make at least 4,000 of the ordinary two-cent 
packages of friction matches, but he does not 
have quite sulphur enough to complete that 
quantity of the little incendiary combustibles. 
This phosphorus exists in the bones and in the 
brain, and is one of the most important con- 
stituents in the body. Every schoolboy is ac- 
quainted with those strange metals, sodium and 
potassium, for he has seen them flash into a brill- 
iant flame when thrown upon water. The body 
contains 24 ounces of the former, and a half 
ounce of the latter metal; enough for all needed 
experimental purposes in the schools of a large 
city. The 12 grains of magnesium would be 
ample in quantity to form the “ silver rain ” for 
a dozen rockets, or enough to create a light 
which under favorable conditions could be seen 
for a distance of twenty miles. 

Our analysis disproves the old vulgar noticn, 
that the blood of ten men contains iron enough 
to form a plowshare. The 100 grains of me- 
tallic iron found in the blood of a healthy adult 
would be sufficient to make a good-sized pen- 
knife blade, but no useful implement of a larger 
size. There is one important element associated 
with iron in the blood, which does not appear in 
the “analysis,” and that is manganese. This 
element has not been recognized util a compar- 
atively recent date, and its importance has been 
strangely overlooked. At a future time, under 
the medical head, we shall call attention to its 
important therapeutical relationsh’ns. 

Probably no fact in medical or chemical sci- 
ence is more widely understood than that there 
is “iron in the blood.” As a fact it is no more 
remarkable than that this fluid holds potassium 
or sodium, or that. the brain is permeated with 
phosphorus. The popular curiosity and interest 
regarding iron as it exists in the circulation have 
been excited by the venders of quack remedies 
alleged to contain some combination of the ele- 
ment. While there is much that is very absurd 
in the statements popularly presented, it is impos- 
sible to overlook the importance to the well-be- 
ing of the individual of the few grains of iron 
found in the blood. If the quantity is dimin- 
ished from any cause, the whole economy suffers 
serious derangement. We have reason to be- 
lieve that when the normal quantity (about 100 
grains) is reduced 10 per cent. the system is 
sensibly affected, and the health suffers. How 
sensitive to all the chemical reactions going on 
within and around, is this complex machine which 
we call the body ! 

But iron, among the mineral constituents of 
the body, does not stand alone in its important 
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relationship. The metals exist combined with 
other bodies, or they are locked up in the form 
of salts, which are vital to the economy. There 
are five pounds of phosphate of lime, one of 
carbonate of lime, three ounces of fluoride of cal- 
cium, three and a half ounces of common salt, all 
of which have important offices to fill. Not one 
of them must be allowed to fall in quantity be- 
low the normal standard. If the lime fails, the 
bones give way; if salt is withheld, the blood 
suffers, and digestion is impaired; if phosphorus 
is sparingly furnished, the mind is weakened, and 
the tendency is towards idiocy. 

Whence do we obtain these extraordinary 
metals and mineral substances which are diffused 
through the body? It is certain that among the 
dishes found upon our tables, none contain phos- 
phorus, lime, iron, or magnesium, in their iso- 
lated condition. In the food we daily consume 
these minerals are found, and they constitute a 
part of the materials of its structure. A pound 
of wheat, of which we make our bread, holds a 
quarter of an ounce of mineral substances; a 
pound of potatoes contains the eighth of an 
ounce ; cabbages, lettuce, apples, pears, strawber- 
ries, etc., also contain considerable quantities. 
Beef and other meats contain about four pounds 
of minerals in each hundred, and in the juices 
there are certain remarkable agents which are 
crystallizable, which have an alkaline reaction, 
and which unite with acids to form salts. These 
are creatine, creatinine, osmazome, etc. We 
hardly know where to class these agents, but 
they are undoubtedly of the highest importance 
in nourishing our bodies. 

In case of deficiency of mineral compounds in 
the economy, it is possible to supply a part of 
them by the use of the substances themselves, 
but there are others which can enter only 
through the food. 

Common salt (chloride of sodium) furnishes 
directly and readily the sodium salts and com- 
pounds. Iron can be supplied to the blood 
by administering it in various forms and com- 
binations, or by giving the pure metal in 
powder. 

Perhaps lime in some of its soluble forms is 


assimilable, and the same may also be said of | 


phosphorus, as held in the weaker chemical com- 
binations, as in hypophosphorous acid, and in the 
alkaline hypophosphite salts. If invalids who 


need the lime aud phosphorus compounds would | 


use whole wheat bread, they would secure the 
mineral food in a perfectly natural way. 
outer covering of the wheat berry, for some good 


Tn the | 


reason, those elements are mainly stored up, and | 


if we sift out and throw away the bran, we de- 


prive ourselves of a most essential portion of the 


grain. 

In the extract of beef, or in the isolated juice 
of beef, are found enormous quantities of miner- 
als in a perfectly assimilable condition. In one ; 
hundred pounds of good dry extract of beef, 
made by evaporating the juices, there are con- 
tained 21 pounds of the most important agents 
necded in the animal economy. We would sug- 
gest to physicians and invalids the use of this 
beef extract in all cases where the system is suf- 
fering from deficient nutrition, or where there is 
any weakening of the vital powers through an 
insufficient supply of the mineral or nutritive 
agents essential to perfect health. 
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THE PLANET SATURN. 


SaTuRN is, on the whole, the most interesting 
member of the planetary society which recog- 
nizes the sun as its “head centre.” It is the 
largest of the group, with the single exception of 
Jupiter, being nearly 70,000 miles in diameter, 
and having a bulk at least 650 times that of our 
own little planet. Butit is its wonderful system 
of rings, and its retinue of attendant orbs, that 
specially distinguish it, and almost raise it to the 
dignity of a sun. The eight moons, one of 
which is larger than Mercury and about as large 
as Mars, are equal in number to the sun’s fam- 
ily of planets; and as the sun has, in addition to 
these, a ring of asteroids or minor planets, so 
Saturn has a more compact ring composed of 
myriads of minute satellites circling about itself 
in intertwining orbits. This complex system re- 
volves round the sun, at a mean distance of about 
875,000,000 miles, in a period of almost 30 years. 
The axis of the planet is inclined at an angle 
nearly the same as that of our earth, so that it 
has a change of seasons, as we have; but each 
season is, of course, about thirty times as long as 
each of ours. The polar day and night, instead 
of being only six months long, “ drag their slow 
length ” through fifteen of our years. On the 
other hand, the ordinary “ day ” of the planet, or 
the time in which it turns on its axis, is less than 
half the length of ours, or a little more than ten 
hours. At its equator, the sun hurries through 
the heavens and sets five hours after it rose, and 
after a night of five hours — a night whose sky 
is lit up by the luminous arches of the ring- 
system, and by the varied phases of the eight 
moons — the brief darkness vanishes before the 
returning dawn. 


The ring-system is broad and flat, and is di- 
vided, by a gap some two thousand miles wide, 
into two concentric rings, of which the inner is 
the broader and brighter. These two rings are 
themselves divided in the same way, but these 
divisions, with the exception of one in the mid- 
dle of the outer ring, do not appear to be perma- 
nent. Within the inner bright ring there was 


discovered, about twenty years ago, a dusky ring, | 
through which the body of the planet can be seen 
as through a veil of crape. As the divisions be-. 
tween the rings are not absolutely black, it is 
probable that the little satellites which make up 
the ring-system are spread throughout its whole 
width, being crowded thickly together in the 
bright rings, and scattered more sparsely in the 
dusky ring and the apparent gaps between the 
rings. 


1862, the surface of the rings gradually comes 


As the rings are directly over the planet's 
equator, they are inclined to the plane of its or- 
bit, and of the earth’s orbit, by a considerable an-’ 
gle ; and as this inclination is preserved through: 
out the revolution of the planet, the appearance of 
the rings, as seen from the sun or from the earth, 
varies remarkably. Sometimes they appear as a@ 
broad ellipse, sometimes as a mere line of light 
barely discernible with the most powerful tele- 
scopes, and sometimes they disappear entirely. 
These phases of the rings are illustrated in the 
first of the accompanying figures. In two posis 

tions of the planet, the plane of the rings passes 
through the centre of the sun, and only the outer 
edge is illumined. As the ring is estimated to 
be about one hundred miles thick, and as this 
| thickness, at the distance of Saturn, would ap- 
| pear no greater than that of a good-sized pin two. 
miles off, the delicate line of light can be discerned 
only by the best telescopes. The rings were in 
this position in 1848 and 1862, as marked in the 
figure. Now, if some time before the rings were 
situated as in 1848 the earth were at A, the 
plane of the ring would pass between the earth 
and the sun, so that the dark side of the rings 
would be turned toward us, and they would of 
course disappear. The same thing would hap- 
pen if the earth were at B some time after the 
rings were situated as in 1862. 
After passing the positions marked 1848 and 


more and more into view, until it is seen as 
a broad ellipse. This happened in 1855 and 
1856, and we have just reached another of the 
periods when the rings are most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. The planet, as viewed 
through a good telescope at the present time, 
exhibits the general appearance shown in the 
lower part of our second figure, which represents 


it as seen in March, 1856. Of course, the side 
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of the rings now visible is the one that was then 
turned away from us and from the sun; as will 
be evident from an inspection of the other figure. 
The other view of the planet given in our second 
figure was taken in November, 1852, and will 
serve to show how gradual are these changes in 
the position of the rings. It will be about four 
years before the planet, journeying onward in its 
vast circuit about the sun, will again appear as 
in that picture. 

It will be observed that the body of the 
planet, in these two views, is marked with 
shaded belts parallel to its equator. They are 
represented rather coarsely in the wood-cut; 
and, indeed, no wood-cut could convey any ade- 
quate idea of their delicate beauty. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the only colors distinguish- 
able on the surface of the planet are white and 
faint yellow, but under the most favorable con- 
ditions of air and instrument these change into 
well-marked hues of more varied character. 
The most beautiful picture of Saturn that we 
have ever seen appeared in an English magazine, 
The Student, as an illustration of a paper on the 

planet, by Mr. Browning, the optician. It was 
a steel engraving, exquisitely colored with yel- 
low, orange, red, purple, and blue, but the ar- 
tist himself declares that it is a very imperfect 
portraiture of the ringed planet. “The tints I 
have used,” he says, “are the nearest I could find 
to those seen on the planet, but there is a muddi- 
ness about all terrestrial colors when compared 
| with the colors of the objects seen in the heavens. 
| These colors could not be represented in all their 
) brilliancy and purity, unless we could dip our 
pencil in a rainbow, and transfer the prismatic 
tints to our paper.” 
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RECIPES FOR HOME USE. 


Marte Beer. — To four gallons of boiling water 
add one quart of maple syrup, half an ounce of es- 
sence of spruce, and one pint of yeast. Let it fer- 


‘ment for twenty-four hours, and then strain and 
‘bottle it. In a week or more it will be ready for 
yuse. 


RaspBerRRY VineGar. — Add half a pint of 
good vinegar to every quart’ of raspberries, and let 
them soak for two or three days; then bruise the 
berries, express the liquid, and to each pint add 
one pound of sugar. Boil it for twenty minutes, 
. skim it, and when thoroughly cool, bottle it. 

_ To Get rip or Roacues. — Sprinkle powdered 
‘borax in the places where they congregate. This 
jis one of the cleanest and safest means of putting 
ban end to their visits. 
, Corracr Cueese. — Pour boiling water from a 
_tea-kettle spout into the pan containing the loppered 
milk, beating it all the time with a spoon, until it 
begins to granulate and the whey separates. About 
‘one fourth of the quantity in hot water is usually 
sufficient. Then empty it into a colander, and let 
it drain about ten minutes. Pour on a quart or 
‘two of cold water, and as soon as this drains off, 
‘apply salt enough to give it an agreeable taste. 
me persons prefer the addition of sweet cream 
wien served. 

To kerr FLowers rresu. — Add to the water 
in which they are kept a small quantity of a solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia and a few drops of 
one of phosphate of soda. Also cut off the ends of 
the stems for about half an inch, with a sharp knife, 
plas other day. If these directions are followed, 

flowers may be kept as long as if they had re- 
mained on the parent plant. ' 


» 
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FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Chelmsford, Mass., sends 
us the following account of the pranks played by 
the electric fluid in a case which came under his 
personal observation : — 


“The lightning entered the top of an old-fash- 
ioned kitchen chimney, passing down until it 
reached the flue in the oven, carefully swung open 
the oven door, leaped across the kitchen, shivered a 
board at the sink, and passing down a lead pipe, 
finally disappeared in a brook from which soft water 
was brought into the house through the pipe. The 
main chimney was utterly demolished, as we might 
suppose it would be by a shell exploded within it. 
In the oven a brown earthen bean-pot and a tin 
can of burning fluid stood in contact, just in frOnt 
of the door, and the bean-pot was perforated on 
each side at opposite points by an opening, oval in 
shape, into which I could just insert the end of my 
little finger. These openings could not have been 
cut by any tool so smoothly as they were cut by the 
lightning. Not a brick was displaced in the oven, 
nor was the can of fluid disturbed, and neither the 
bean-pot nor can was moved in the least. The 
lead pipe was melted upon one side as if a very hot 
iron, three quarters of an inch in diameter, had 
been drawn over it, but was otherwise uninjured.” 

——__¢— 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Tue following is an extract from the remarks 
of Bishop Temple (formerly Head Master of 
Rugby School) at a recent Exhibition of the 
Plymouth School of Science : — 


“| have a very real conviction that all this study 
of science and art comes from the providence of God, 
and that it is in accordance with his will that we 
should study his works; that as He has given us a 


spiritual revelation in his Word, so alsoMhas He 
given us a natural revelation in his creation, and 
that when we look back upon the records of His 
spiritual revelation itself we shall find evidence 
enough that He puts a real value on scientific studies ; 
for we know that in the pages of the Bible the wisest 
of men, supplied with wisdom by God’s own order, 
was the King of the Hebrews, Solomon. And what 
did his wisdom consist in? We find that he did not 
confine himself simply to the study of spiritual reve- 
lation. He spoke of trees, we are told; he evidently 
studied botany, far and wide. In fact, he was pre- 
cisely doing, when he acquired the wisdom which | 
God gave him, what this school is intended to do for | 
you. Iam convinced that God’s Word has nothing 
to lose, but everything to gain, by a true and care- 
ful study of God’s works. The more light we get, 
the more true discipline of our intellect by the study 
of all those things that God has scattered in such 
profusion around us — all their wonderful order and 
wonderful beauty —so much the better shall we be 
able, not only to serve Him in our affections, but also 
understand the meaning of his spiritual revelation. 
I am convinced that all light, of whatever kind, is 
good, and comes from God —that all knowledge 
comes from Him, and can be used in his service — 
that nothing that really adds to our knowledge of 
the world is for one moment to be despised; but, on 
the contrary, it should be the effort of myself, and 
of all who undertake to instruct our brethren in relig- 
ious truth, to show that we feel that religious truth 
and secular truth are not only capable of being rec- 


onciled, but really come from the same God, who is 
the God of all truth.” 
ee 


WHAT IS DONE WITH OLD TEA-GROUNDS 
IN CHINA. 


WE notice the practice of hoarding up the leaves 
of tea, drawn in tea-shops and private families, and 
disposing of them to parties who make it a business 
to manipulate and prepare them for the foreign mar- 
ket, has made its appearance in Suchow, and other 
interior cities, where large quantities may be seen 
drying on the street any bright day. This method 


of adulteration has been extensively practiced at 
Shanghai for many years, and some time since pro- 
voked a proclamation from the taoutai forbidding it; 
as in many other instances, however, the prohibition 
had only a temporary influence, and instead of abat- 
ing the evil, has encouraged its removal, or rather 
introduction, into other cities. ‘The Chinese often 
wonder why foreigners like some kinds of their tea 
so highly colored as to require the application of al- 
most deadly quantities of Prussian blue, and refuse 
to buy unless so medicated. Chinese tea for domes- 
tic use is never drugged, but to the uninitiated the 
marvel is still greater, as to what possible use the 
exhaustively drawn tea-leaves from the shops can be 
put either by natives or foreigners. It may be true 
that much of it is disposed of to the poorer classes 
with a slight mixture of good tea, but as a general 
rule, it is designed and prepared expressly for the 
foreign market. — Shanghai News Leiter. 
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A CHEMIST’S VALENTINE. 


I LOVE thee, Mary, and thou lovest me. 

Our mutual flame is like the affinity 

That doth exist between two simple bodies. 

I am potassium to thy oxygen ; 

*Tis little that the holy marriage vow 

Shall shortly make us one. That unity 

Is, after all, but metaphysical. 

O! would that I, my Mary, were an acid — 

A living acid; thou an alkali 

Endowed with human sense; that, brought together, 

We both might coalesce into one salt, 

One homogeneous crystal. O, that thou 

Wert carbon, and myself hydrogen ! 

We would unite to form olefiant gas 

Of common coal or naphtha. Would to heaven 

That I were phosphorus and thou wert lime, 

And we of lime composed a phosphuret ! 

I’d be content to be sulphuric acid, 

So that thou mightst be soda. In that case 

We should be Glauber’s salt. Wert thou magnesia 

Instead, we’d form the salt that’s named from Ep- 
som. 

Couldst thou potassa be, I aquafortis, 

Our happy union should that compound form, 

Nitrate of potash — otherwise saltpetre, 

And thus, our several natures sweetly blent, 

We'd live and love together, until death 

Should decompose this fleshy Tertium Quid, 

Leaving our souls to all eternity 

Amalgamated! Sweet, thy name is Briggs, 

And mine is Johnson. Wherefore should not we 

Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs ? 


The Arts. 


THE SPREAD OF INVENTIONS. 


Some of our contemporaries have called at- 
tention to the rapidity with which certain im- 
portant inventions have matured and have been 
spread throughout the civilized world. They 
refer us to the progress of steam navigation; to 
the development of photography, and the great 
industrial importance it has gained in the brief 
time that has elapsed since the first discoveries 
of Daguerre and Talbot; to electro-plating and 
kindred forms of electro-metallurgy, the birth of 
which dates back only about twenty years; and 
to the electric telegraph, which, within the mem- 
ory of even the younger men of the present gen- 
eration, spun the first thread of that magic net- 
work which now spreads through every land and 
every sea. 

Now, it is true enough that these great prac- 
tical discoveries of the age have spread thus 
rapidly, but it is only in our own day and gen- 
eration that this has come to pass, and even now 
we might nofe important exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. If we look back through several cen- 
turies, we shall see that improvements in the 
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arts have travelled very slowly from one land to 
another. In fact, they have rarely been propa- 
gated except by conquest or emigration. 

The manufacture and use ‘of sugar were 
known in Spain in the 9th century, but it was 
not till five hundred years later that they had 
reached England. ‘The silk manufacture is even 
simpler than that of sugar, and yet it required 
1,200 years to make the journey from Constan- 
tinople to London, and 200 years more to cross 
the Atlantic to our own shores. The progress 
of woolen and cotton manufactures around the 
world was equally slow. 

This has been true, not only of “ great inven- 
tions,’ but of some of the simplest and most 
convenient things ever devised. ‘The earliest 
mention of chimneys, such as are used in our 
day, is in a Venetian inscription, which states 
that some were thrown down by an earthquake 
in 1347. But they could not have been intro- 
duced into England until the 16th century, since 
old Holinshed mentions them among the growing 
luxuries and corruptions of his day. Forks 
were first known in Italy towards the end of the 
15th century. It was a hundred years before 
they came into use in France, and nearly a hun- 
dred more before they had travelled as far north- 
ward as Scotland. Their introduction into Eng- 
land was at first ridiculed as a piece of affecta- 
tion and effeminacy. In one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, “your fork-carving traveller” 
is spoken of with great contempt, and Ben Jon- 
son, too, joined in the laugh against them. 

In repeated instances, the progress of inven- 
tions has been thus resisted by the popular 
clamor, and even opposed by popular violence. 
The first man who appeared with an umbrella 
in the streets of London drew down upon him- 
self a pelting shower of mud and stones, which 
was worse than the rain against which he had 
spread the new-fangled protection. The old 
way of making boards was by splitting up the 
logs with wedges; and clumsy as the method 
was, it was no easy matter to persuade the world 
that there was a better. Saw-mills wero first 
used in Europe in the 15th century. In 1663 
a Dutchman built one in England, but the pub- 
lic outery against it was so vehement that he 
was soon obliged to decamp ; and for the next 
hundred years no one ventured to repeat the ex- 
periment. In 1768 a rash adventurer began 
to erect another mill, but a conservative mob 

gathered at once and tore it down. Many in- 
stances of the kind might be given if we had the 
space for them. 

These facts prove very clearly the utility of 
the international exhibitions of the products of 
art and invention which began at the “ Crystal 
Palace” in London, in 1851, and have already 
become one of the “ institutions” of the time. 
They show that it is well for nations, as for in- 
dividuals, to come together now and then, for 
the purpose of comparing and communicating 
the results of their experiments in the various 
departments of science and art. 


—o— 


A Bic Sur. — The largest merchant ship in the 
world, next to the Great Eastern, is the Jtaly, 
just built at Govan (Scotland) for the National 
Steamship Company, and intended for their service 
between Liverpool and New York. She is fitted to 
carry 100 first-class and 1,500 steerage passengers. 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Sratine ror Bracxsoarps, — The best thing 
for the purpose consists of pulverized slate or quartz 
made into a thick liquid with silicate of soda, or 
“water glass.” This may be applied to boards or 
plaster with a brush, like ordinary paint. It pro- 
duces a surface which is very much like the natural 
slate, while it costs much less. 

Gotp Inx. — Rub genuine gold leaf with honey |. 
on a plate of agate or ground glass by means of a 
flat pestle, until the whole presents a uniform mass, 
in which no distinct particles of gold can be recog- 
nized. This mass is carefully removed into a ves- 
sel with water, which will dissolve the honey, and 
leave the gold in a finely divided state behind. 
The water has, according to the size of the vessel, 
to be renewed twice or three times, when all the 
saccharine matter will have been washed away, The 
remaining gold is then mixed with a sufficient quan- 
tity of a ‘solution of gum arabic, shaken well, and is 
now ready for use. ‘The writing is to be rubbed, 
after drying, with a flat piece of ivory, when it will 
present the lustre of pure gold, Silver ink is pre- 
pared in the same way. 

Another so-called “ gold ink ” is made by rubbing 
scales of iodide of lead with mucilage. If it is not 
dark enough, add a little iodine. Shake well before 
using. 

PresERVING TIMBER BY CHARRING. — The 
general belief that the charring of timber promotes 
its durability, does not appear to be well-founded. 
Experiments have shown, on the contrary, that the 
charred timber decays sooner than the uncharred. 
Two posts split from the same log, one of which had 
been charred and the other not, were set in the 
ground side by side, and the charred post was the first 
to rot. The same fact has been noticed in railroad 
ties, and other timber exposed to variation of mois- 
ture an@ heat. The charcoal on the surface does 
not itself decay, but as it is not impervious to wa- 
ter, it permits the moisture to penetrate to the un. 
charred wood beneath, and decay begins there, 
When this has taken place, the covering of charcoal 
is of no service whatever. 

Warter-prooring Woven Fasrics. — The 
recipes we have lately published have attracted some 
attention among our readers. One correspondent 
inquires whether cloth treated with the lead solu- 
tion can be worn in safety next to the skin. When 
the fabric is to be used for under-garments, metallic 
salts should not be used in water-proofing it. The 
Moniteur des Fils has recently given several new 
processes in which no lead is employed. ‘The fol- 
lowing is for woolen goods : — 

Dissolve on the one hand 4 pound of white Mar- 
seilles soap in two gallons of water, and on the 
other hand 6 ounces of alum in 24 gallons of water. 
Both solutions are heated to about 195° F. The 
goods are then passed several times through the 
soap liquor, then through the solution of alum, and 
lastly dried in the air. 

The same proceeding is applicable to cotton 
goods, but double the above quantities of the vari- 
ous ingredients must be taken. Linen requires 
three, and silk four times this amount. 

The following is for linen, hemp, and cotton fab- 
rics : — 

One pound of white soap is dissolved in 13 gal- 
lons of water, which must ee a eee without how- 
ever raising it to a boil. 2} pounds of alum are 
dissolved in a similar wally of water. To this 
solution, 24 ounces of gelatine are added, which 
have been ‘previously dissolved in water. Lastly, 
the solution of soap is mixed with that of alum. 
Enter the goods and distribute them in the warm 
but not boiling liquid. When they are thoroughly 
impregnated, hang them up by one end, and allow 
the water to drain off. 


The following is the same in principle as the one 
given in our Jane number, sulphate of lead sen 
formed in the fibre of the cloth : — 

Linen, hempen, and cotton goods may be treated 
4 hours in a sufficient quantity of water, containing ' 
an ounce of sulphuric acid in 2 gallons of water, 
After the drying of the linen, it is immersed ina 
liquid, containing half an ounce of sugar of lead in 
a quart of water, and left in for twelve hours, Dry- 
ing concludes the operation. 

INTERESTING TO CANDY Eaters. — At a place 

called Kaolin, in South Carolina, there is an ims / 
mense deposit of pure porcelain clay. Thousands — 
of casks of this clay are sent to market, and it is 
generally understood that the greater part of it goe 

to the candy manufacturers of New York. The 
adulteration is a harmless one, but it is a cheat, and 
is readily detected by the method which we gave in 
a former number, the sugar being soluble in water, 
while the clay is insoluble. — 

—>— 
COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Tue manufacture of this oil in the United States 
is increasing enormously, and, according to the 
Rural Carolinian, now reaches the high figure of 
90,000 gallons a week. It is chiefly used for adul- 
terating other oils, as linseed, lard, olive, and sperm. 
Its only other uses are for mixing putty, for which 
it answers better than any other known oil, and for 
curing tobacco, in which it has replaced the bene 
oil formerly imported for that purpose. In a former 
number of the JoURNAL we referred to its mixture 
with olive oil, and to the probability that it may — 
hereafter become a substitute for that oil for culi- 
nary purposes. The crude oil is of a very dark red — 
color, which it derives from a sort of resin, which 
can be seen in black specks, in the kernel of the 
seed, with the naked eye, and the presence of this | 
resin causes much trouble in refining the oil. 4 
convention of the manufacturers of cotton-seed oil 
is about being held in New York city, to consider 
various subjects connected with the business, and — 
especially to find legitimate uses for the oil. It is 
claimed that fifty per cent. of it, mixed with linseed 
oil, is better for painting than the pure linseed, 
it dries as rapidly, and gives a coat more elasti¢ 
and less liable to crack or peel off. As a soap 
stock, it also does well, when mixed with other oils, 
but alone it does not harden readily on the addition 
of salt, as other oils do. Fi 

4 


—o— 4 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT SEA. 


Tuer steamships of the French line betwee q 
Havre and New York are now’ furnished with 
electric lanterns for use at night. A correspond 
ent of the Zelegrapher, in a visit to Sandy Hoo a 
a week or two ago, heard the veteran Farrell a 
the telegraph station describe his first introdue-_ 
tion to the electric light as thus employed : — 


“ One night, while on the lookout (as he alwa 
is, for he sleeps but four hours out of the twenty- 
four, and those in the day-time), a thick fog set i 
through which he vainly endeavored to get sight ¢ 
any vessel to the seaward. ‘The fog bells could 
heard from their different stations, and the light 
houses on the Hook shed their rays dimly but a — 
short distance. Suddenly a great stream of light 
pierced through the dense fog, forming, as Farrell | 
described it, ‘a streak miles in ‘length,’ illuminating | 
the highlands — then it shifted across the Hook, and, — 
as it swept athwart the telegraph station, a glimpse 
of its intense light was perfectly dazzling ; then it 
shot a long way up the harbor, and then over to- 
wards Long Island. It appeared to cut the fog 
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Farrell was on the point of telegraphing to the city 
that a large ship was on fire, for never before had 
such a brilliant light been seen in the neighborhood 
of the Hook; and, under the circumstances, he 
would have been justified in so doing, but he is a 
cautious man as well as prompt. But soon he heard 
sounds from the steamer which convinced him that 
it was the St. Laurent, and instead of creating an 
excitement throughout the country, by announcing 
‘a steamer on fire below New York harbor,’ he 
simply announced the arrival of the St. Laurent. 
No one can be more earnest in commendation of 
this electric light than this old veteran. He says 
_ there is nothing like it on the water — that it is the 
only light that penetrates successfully a dense fog ; 
and no one is better qualified from experience, both 
at the Hook and also at Cape Race — that home 
of fogs — than he to judge of the merits of this tri- 
umph over the elements of darkness. With this 
light at its bows a vessel’s course can be seen by 
those on board in the thickest weather for miles 
ahead — thus rendering collisions with vessels or ice- 
bergs almost an impossibility. Perhaps the use of 
an electric light might have saved the City of Bos- 
ton from becoming the tomb of so many valuable 
lives.” 


preci Gene, 

Let tue Boys HAve Toots. — We heartily 
indorse the following, which we extract from an 
article on “ Mechanical Recreations ” in the Sc?- 
entific American : — 


“Every man who can afford it should supply his 
boys with tools, and a room where they may be 
used and cared for. A boy takes to tools as natu- 
rally as to green apples, or surreptitious and forbid- 
| den amusements ; and ten to one if he has a chance 
to develop his mechanical tastes and gratify them 
) to their full extent, his tendencies to vicious courses 
will remain undeveloped. Such a result is enough 
to compensate for all the expense and trouble the 
‘indulgence we recommend would entail; while the 
chances that the early development of his construc- 
tive faculties may in this mechanical age be the 
)means by which he may ultimately climb to fame 
and fortune are not small.” 
: arent 


_ Tue Inrropuction of MAnoGANY INTO 
Eneianv. — Our new neighbor, The Cabinet 
Maker, tells the following story in the course of 
_an interesting article upon Mahogany : — 

“ A physician of the name of Gibbons, who resided 
‘in London, received in 1724 a present of some ma- 
hogany planks from his brother, a West India cap- 

tain. Dr. Gibbons was then building a house, and 
he desired his carpenter to work up the wood. The 
¢arpenter had no tool hard enough to touch it; so 
the planks were laid aside. The doctor’s wife, after 

Habe house was finished, wanted a candle-box, and 

}the mahogany was again thought of. A cabinet 
maker of the name of Wollaston was applied to; 
and he also complained that his tools were too soft. 

| But he persevered, and the candle box was at length 

, completed — after a rude fashion, no doubt. The 

/ €andle-box was so much admired, that the physician 

‘resolved to have a mahogany bureau; and when the 

reau was finished, all the people of fashion came 
to see it. The cabinet maker procured more planks, 
and made a fortune by the numerous customers he 
obtained. From that time the use of mahogany 
farniture went forward amongst the luxuries; — 
and the drawers and bureaus of walnut-tree and 
| pear-tree were gradually superseded in the houses 


of the rich.” 


; 
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Oxycen Preparep witnout Hear. — A mix- 
ture of the peroxides of lead and barium may be kept 
for any length of time without being decomposed. 
If weak nitric acid be added, peroxide of hydrogen 
generated, which is immediately decomposed by 
1¢ oxide of lead into water and pure oxygen. 


‘_ 
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A NEW “DODGE” AMONG FERTILIZER MAK- 
ERS. 

A LARGE number of farmers have made in- 
quiries of us regarding a new fertilizer manufac- 
tured by Mr. Dodge Hayward, of —we don’t 
know where; we are asked repeatedly what we 
“ think of it.” Well, here is the “ analysis” of 
the compound, as found upon one of the packages, 
and of course we have the means of knowing 
just “ what there is in it:” — 


Aqua and organic matter. - 10.40 
Carbonic acid . : : : 3.30 
Oxide calcium . : : - 24.2Q. 
Phosphorus . : : : 1.00 
Soda ° ‘ : : - 12.00 
Chlorine d $ ; : 10.10 
Sulphuric acid. ; : - 80.00 
Oxide of iron. : - - .60 
Silex é . A s 4 8.40 

100.00 


This “analysis” is placed upon packages in 
accordance with the “statute made and pro- 
vided,” and is very clear, — to those who under- 
stand it. It is not expected that purchasers will 
understand it. Let us examine it. 1. “ Aqua 
end organic matter ;” that is, being interpreted, 
water and peat, or muck. 2. “ Carbonic acid ;” 
this sounds well, but there is no free carbonic 
acid in it. Carbonic acid is a gaseous body, and 
cannot be retained in a powder. 3. “ Oxide of 
calcium ;” common quicklime. All right. 4. 
“ Phosphorus,’ one per cent. A very modest 
amount of this most essential element ; but there 
isno free phosphorus in it. 5. “Soda,” twelve 
per cent. All right. 6. “ Chlorine ;” but there 
is no free chlorine in it. 
body, like carbonic acid. 7. “ Sulphurie acid,” 
or “oil of vitriol.” But there is no uncombined 
oil of vitriol in it; if there were, 30 lbs. in each 
hundred pounds of the powder would be “ death 
to crops.” 8. “ Oxide of tron;” a pinch in a 
barrel. All right. 9. “ Silex,” or sand. All right. 
Now, let us put these acids, gases, and alkalies 
together, as they ought to be presented, and see 
what we get, and also see what they cost. The 
water and peat cost nothing, and are valueless. 
The carbonic acid, phosphorus, and sulphuric acid 
are combined with the “oxide of calcium” or 
common quicklime, and form carbonate, phos- 
phate, and sulphate of lime, or gypsum. The 
chlorine is combined with the soda, and forms 
common salt. The other substances are of no 


account. Plainly stated, the mixture is made up 
about as follows : — 
Moist muck ° - 10 Ibs. cost 0.00 
Gypsum : : £0 8 gO. 20 
Salt ° ee ae eer UO 
Carbonate and phosphate 
of lime . ° ERC a PS OS) 
Sand = : : erate eS 0) 
100 Ibs. 0.48 


A very cheap batch this,— hardly worth 
talking and lecturing about all over the country. 
Its cost is less than $10.00 the ton, and its fer- 
tilizing value —not much. We believe it is sold 
at $27.00 the ton. The cunning “dodge,” prac- 
ticed by makers of fertilizers in obscurely stating 
the nature of their compounds, or in presenting 


Chlorine is a gaseous, 


the required “ analysis,” is worthy of notice. In- 
stead of making a plain statement of the simple 
salts and substances which compose the mixtures 
offered for sale, they “get up” an elaborate ul- 
timate analysis, which can be understood only 
by chemists, and often these statements are so 
“mixed and muddy” as to be entirely unintel- 
ligible to them. We shall have something more 
to say upon this subject at a future time. 
perl tere 
THE VALUE OF STRAW AS FODDER. 

In the remarks we have made regarding the 
value of dry corn fodder, it was stated that it 
has been put in mows with wheat straw in our 
barns, and that the straw and corn “ butts ” have 
been consumed together by our herd of cows, 
causing a copious and well sustained flow of milk 
during the winter months. These remarks have 
led to many inquiries from our farmer readers 
with regard to the nutritive value of wheat and 
other kinds of straw. It is certain that straw 
has been underestimated in this country by 
grain raisers, and that asource of profit has been 
to a considerable extent lost from this circum- 
stance. One hundred parts of wheat straw, as 
produced under ordinary conditions in this coun- 
try, contain — 


Water Z k : 3 SEL Oso 
Oil, ete. . A 4 : . 1.74 
Albumen, ete. . A ‘ - 1.28 


Sugar, mucilage, extractive matters, ete. 4.26 


Digestible fibre. : “ 19.40 
Soluble inorganic matter. ; 1.13 
Insoluble proteine compounds . 1.65 
Woody fibre ° . : - 94.13 
Insoluble inorganic matter : 3.08 

100.00 


It will be seen that wheat straw contains about 
30 per cent. of assimilable food, or food capable 
of nourishing animals. It contains as much al- 
bumen and proteine compounds as ordinary run 
hay. Woody fibre is however largely in excess, 
and there is a far less quantity of sugar, muci- 
lage, ete., than in the hay of our meadows. The 
kind of straw which approaches nearest to good 
upland hay is oat straw, cut before it is fully 
ripe. The order in which the different kinds of 
straw stand relatively, as regards nutritive value, 
may be presented thus : — 

Oat straw, 
Barley straw, 
Wheat straw, 
Rye straw. 

Unquestionably it will be for the interest of 
farmers in most sections to diminish the amount 
of straw used for litter, and increase its use for 
fodder. In many of the Northern States rye 
straw is of equal value with the best quality of 
timothy, as it is used largely for bedding horses 
in towns and cities. Of course, where straw 
commands such high prices, and is of such ready 
sale, it would be absurd to feed it to animals. 
We must not be understood in these remarks as 
holding to the view that any kind of straw can 
supersede the use of good hay and grain, but 
rather that it contains a sufficient amount of the 
elements of nutrition to make it a valuable sub- 
stitute for these usually more costly products. 

sen 

A MILK-WEED grows wild in California, the fibre 
of which is as strong as Manila hemp, and as fine 
as linen. It is believed that it can be utilized. 
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CLAM AND OYSTER SHELLS. 


Havine stated, in a note published in the 
NV. E. Farmer of this city, that clam and oyster 
shells were of no value as fertilizing agents, a 
large army of correspondents immediately rushed 
to the rescue of the bivalve covering. ‘The fol- 
lowing reply was made to these intelligent writ- 
ers : — 


Editers New England Farmer : —I do not ques- 
tion the good intentions of your correspondents, W. 
Hl. Y., Mr. Phineas Pratt, and others, who are 
writing about the great fertilizing value of clam and 
oyster shells. However honest they may be, it is 
certain that they are confusing the minds of farmers, 
and thereby doing much injury to the interests of 
agriculture. Some months ago I stated in your 
journal that clam and oyster shells were not manu- 
rial agents: that they were composed of carbonate 
of lime, which is valueless. 

This simple truth, which it would seem every in- 
telligent New England farmer ought to understand, 
has caused this excessive literary activity among 
some of your patrons. The trouble with your cor- 
respondents is that they do not clearly understand 
the matters they are discussing. No one of your 
intelligent readers will expect me to make any for- 
mal reply to what has been written, as the views 
presented are too preposterous to be taken into 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Pratt evidently considers oyster shells and 
bones of equal fertilizing value. He does not un- 
derstand the difference between a carbonate and a 
phosphate of lime. He says, “where oyster shell 
beds are, or where bone dust is used, cabbages grow 
twenty years in succession,” etc. He does not 
know the chemical difference between hydrate and 
carbonate of lime, or between oxide of calcium 
(caustic lime) and carbonate. Again, he says, 
“New Jersey owes half its fertility to burning their 
rocks and liming their lands once in seven years.” 
As a statement, this is very absurd. Lime rock and 
oyster shells are no longer carbonate of lime after 
being burned. The carbonic acid is driven off by 
heat, and oxide of calcium is formed. This is a 
different agent entirely. The remark that “lime is 
the great thing wanting to bring back the fertility 
of the soil,” is not true, but it may be noted as 
showing that Mr. Pratt regards lime (oxide of cal- 
cium) and oyster shells (carbonate of lime) as iden- 
tical. It is certain that Mr. Pratt is not an authority 
in matters of agriculture involving chemical princi- 
ples. 

W. H. Y. falls into the same errors, and fails to 
understand the views of the writer he quotes. 
Neither Liebig, Stéckhardt, Johnston, Way, Bous- 
singault, nor other chemist of any repute, ever stated 
that clam and oyster shells are manurial agents. 
The quotations made from two or three of the 
above named writers, regarding the fertilizing value 
of lime, have no bearing ‘whatever upon the question 
at issue. 

Let it be understood by soil cultivators every- 
where, once for all, that clam and oyster shells are 
not manurial agents, in any proper sense ; that they 
should receive no consideration at their hand as 
substances to be bought at any price. Writers who 
endeavor to make agriculturists believe to the con- 
trary are doing that which is detrimental to their 
interests James R, NicHors. 

150 Concress Sr., Bosron, June 4, 1870. 

os Cah 


CoLoneL Baytor, of Georgia, has been experi- 
menting upon the further utilization of the sweet 
potato. The results are very satisfactory. The 
articles produced in perfection are starch, dextrine, 
a very valuable article which may be called sugar- 
powder, and also a sweet, delicious vegetable flour. 
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HINTS FOR THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


To Improve BLackBeERRY AND RASPBERRY 
Piants. — Mix equal parts of sawdust and stable 
manure, and place around the roots every fall be- 
fore the snow comes. It tends not only to keep the 
roots warm during the winter, but the sawdust, by 
partially decomposing, furnishes a quantity of potash, 
which is a very requisite food for the growing plant. 
Grape vines may be treated in the same manner. 

Frencu Mernop or Tomato Cutture. — As 
soon asa cluster of flowers is visible, the stem is 
topped down to the cluster, so that the flowers ter- 
minate the stem. The sap is immediately impelled 
into the two buds next below the cluster, which 
soon push strongly and produce another cluster of 
flowers each. When these appear, the branch to 
which they belong is also topped down to their level, 
and this is done successively. By this means the 
plants become stout dwarf bushes, not above eighteen 
inches high. In order to prevent their falling over, 
sticks or strings are stretched horizontally along the 
rows, so as to keep the plants erect. In addition to 
this, all the laterals that have no flowers, and after 
the fifth topping, all laterals whatsoever, are nipped 
off. In this way the sap is directed into the fruit, 
which is developed accordingly. 

To Measure Corn in THE Cris.— Multiply 
the length, breadth, and height together, in feet, to 
obtain the solid contents; multiply this product by 
4 and strike off the right-hand figure, and the result 
will be shelled bushels, nearly. 

ExtTemrore Measures. — A box 4_ inches 
square and 3.6 inches deep will hold one wine 
quart (57.75 cubic inches), very nearly. A box 5 
inches square and 4.6 inches deep will hold half a 
wine gallon (within half a cubic inch). A box 8 
inches square and 8.4 inches deep will hold a peck ; 
and one 16 by 16.8 inches and 8 inches deep will 
hold a bushel, or 2,150.4 cubic inches. A box 22 by 
21 inche8 will hold a wine gallon for each half inch 
of its depth, and may be made as deep as desir- 
able. These measures can be very easily made by 
any one who knows how to handle tools, and will be 
found convenient for many uses. 


panes 
SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 


In the perusal of your article on “ A School of 
Agriculture ” some months since, I felt no small de- 
gree of pride at observing how far your views 
therein correspond with those presented by me, six- 
teen years ago, in the Geneva (NV. Y.) Courier. I 
then advocated winter instruction by lectures and 
experiments, for farmers and their sons, who might 
come without any positive requirements of prelimi- 
nary education, and who might return to their own 
homes to spend the working months of the year. 
My ideas were coupled with the suggestion, that the 
Trustees of Geneva College should, with the con- 
sent of the Legislature and of all parties interested, 
abolish their Medical Faculty, organize an Agricul- 
tural Faculty, and turn over to the latter the prop- 
erty then used by the former. John Delafield, who 
was then agitating the subject of an Agricultural 
College on the east side of Seneca Lake, was readily 
converted to my views, and promised me his cordial 
cooperation. I do not mean that my institution was 
to supersede his (where boys were to be put 
through a course of three or four years, at an an- 
nual charge of $300 for board and tuition of each), 
but his professors were every winter to give system- 
atic instruction to farmers in the lecture-rooms of 
Geneva Medical College. My plans were approved 
by a portion of the Board of Trustees, but they were 
opposed by Bishop De Lancey ; and the death of Mr. 
Delafield deprived them of his powerful support. 

Three or four years ago, while conversing on 
this subject with the founder of Cornell University, 


he told me that he hoped to see established in 
Ithaca such a winter course of instruction for farm- 
ers as I had suggested in Geneva. It is in the 
vicinity of a great university, and with the aid of 
its faculty, that such a plan could be carried out 
most efficiently, and with the least money. But I 
would associate with them a number of thoroughly 
educated, practical farmers, like John Johnson, of 
Seneca Co., N. Y., and George Geddes, of Onon- 
daga. Sumner Ruyoapes, M. D. ° 
SyracusgE, N. Y., Feb. 1870. 
—e—_ 


HUMAN BONES AS FERTILIZERS. 


Tue manufacturers of phosphate of lime for artis 
ficial manures generally employ for the purpose the 
bones of animals. In this country, the battle-fields 
of the late war have furnished large quantities of 
horses’ bones. Sometimes human bones are acci+ 
dentally collected among the rest ; but the care and 
reverence with which the dead on both sides have 
been buried prevent such unpleasant occurrences 
almost entirely. Not long ago, much indignation 
was caused in England by the report that cargoes 
of human as well as animal bones were shipped 
from the Crimea to the British manufacturers, 
How much foundation there was for the story we do 
not know. Certainly the objection of civilized peo- 
ple to seeing the remains of their fellow-citizens or 
ancestors brought into commerce is most natural. 

The English manufacturers appear not to be sat- 
isfied with the supply of the bones of animals, either 
because it is not adequate to the demand, or because 
its scattered sources and the consequent expense of 
collection leave too little margin of profit. They 
have at last found a country rich in bones, and pos- 
sessed of a population not too scrupulous to sell 
them. The mummy-pits of Egypt, containing thou- 
sands of tons of the bones of the ancient Egyptians, 
are now “worked” on a large scale. The bones— 
are dug out, cleaned and sifted, packed in bags o 
bundles of two hundred pounds each, slung to the 
sides of camels, and transported to Alexandri 
where they are shipped to England. The bud 
ness affords a brisk trade to the modern Egyptians, 
and employs a large number of the population ; in 
justice to whom we should add, that they are prob- 
ably not descendants of the venerable worthies 
whose relics they put to such base uses. 

It is curious to reflect that the phosphate of lim 
which once formed the frame of a member of the 
Egyptian aristocracy should, after a quiet repose of 
some thousands of years, enter upon a new career 
of usefulness in a distant land as an excellent ma-. 
nure for turnips and other garden vegetables, which 
may in turn furnish the necessary phosphate of lime 
to give backbone to the British aristocracy, Great 
Ceesar stopping a hole to keep the wind away ; 
nothing in comparison ! 

What future tradesmen will grow rich, and what 
future turnips thrive, we wonder, on the tombs of 
Westminster and St. Paul’s, or the vaults of Co: 
logne Cathedral, or the ghastly sepulchre of the 
Capuchins at Rome? The more carefully the bones 
of the great or the sainted are preserved, the less | 
likely, it would appear, are they to “ rest in peace 
— Manufacturer and Builder. 


ahem 


Breet Suear. — Attempts are making to inte 
est English farmers in the culture of the beet for 
sugar manufacture. In France the manufact 
already enormous, is rapidly extending. A large 
factory has lately been built not far from Paris, and — 
pipes have been laid for a distance of twenty miles 
for collecting beet-juice from the surrounding coun ® 
try. This plan works well, and has been adopte: 
in other localities. More than one hundred and fifty _ 
miles of such pipe are now in use. 
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NATIONAL HYGIENE. 


WE are not so much ahead of the ancients in 
hygienic matters as we sometimes boast our- 
‘selves. As a writer in Nature reminds us, it is 
‘not alone in modern times and among en- 
lightened nations, that “the art of preserving 
health” has received careful and intelligent 
‘study. Ancient Egypt and modern China may 
teach us certain lessons in sanitary science. 
‘The former furnishes us “one of the best in- 
‘stances of the power of cultivation in improving 
_the condition of a country.” The inundations 
jof the Nile were in ancient times the source of 
fertility and health, but are now the cause of 
/pestilential marshes, which make the region one 
of the most unhealthy on the globe. China, 
“ith its crowded population, has learned — what 
we have not yet learned —to waste nothing. 
There, what is taken from the earth is given 
back to it, every atom of sewage matter being 
employed as manure. The land is thus enabled 
to support an immense population, and to main- 
tain its fertility from century to century. 

The writings of Moses are full of admirable 
hygienic regulations, which were enforced by the 
Severest penalties. These regulations are not 
‘only general but specific, “descending to the in- 


admirable in its adaptation to the climate of the 
countries for which it was intended ; directing 
the burial of excrementa and refuse matter of 
all sorts in the earth ; fixing the laws of mar- 
riage, of concubinage, of servitude, and of all 
social relations.” The immunity of the Jews in 
the midst of the most fearful epidemics has been 
very remarkable; and M. Michel Lévy, one of 
the best modern writers on hygiene, ascribes it 
to their strict conformity to these sanitary regu- 
lations. 

In ancient Greece and Rome the baths and 
gymnasia were hygienic institutions, of whose 
benefits all classes, high and low, regularly 
availed themselves. The water supply of Rome 
was more than 332 millions of gallons per day, 
or (as the population did not exceed a million) 
at least 332 gallons for each person, six times as 
much as modern London furnishes. 

The writers of those early days had reduced 
hygiene to a system. Hippocrates gives excel- 
lent dietetic regulations for gymnasts, and for 
the sick. The titles of some of his works are 
“ Food,” “ The Use of Liquids,” “ The Diet of 
Healthy People,” “ Air, Water, and Localities,” 
and, as has been well said, they entitle him to 
be considered “the father of experimental hy- 
giene. 

Celsus and Galen likewise made hygiene a 
department of medicine, and treated it ably arid 
intelligently in their writings. 

It was not until the rational doctrines of 
these fathers of medicine were mixed up with 
the absurdities of alchemy, and their sensible 
methods were displaced by traditional and arbi- 
trary modes of treatment, that hygiene came 
to be utterly neglected; and, as a result of the 
neglect, Europe was visited by frightful epidem- 
ics, compared with which the plagues of Athens 
and of Rome were trivial visitations. 

The value of preventive measures in these 
epidemics was illustrated in the plague of 1719 
— the last which was known in Europe. The 
epidemic was introduced into Marseilles by a 
ship that had been refused admittance into a 
Sardinian port. Sardinia was saved from the 
fearful visitation by this wise action on the part 
of its monarch, while Marseilles was ravaged by 
the fatal pestilence. More than 90,000 victims 
had fallen before its devastating progress was 
checked. 

The mere diffusion of hygienic knowledge 
among the people does not suffice for the sani- 
tary well-being of a nation. It is only when 
the government takes the matter into its own 
hands that the public health can be thoroughly 
cared for; and hence the necessity of Boards of 
Health, which may collect information with re- 
gard to the statistics and the causes of disease, 
and suggest how those causes may be removed 
or reduced to a minimum. Without such sezen- 
tific guidance in dealing with questions pertain- 
ing to the public health, legislation is quite as 
likely to make matters worse, as to better them. 
When we are sick, we go to a physician — that 
is, if we are sensible people,— and a nation 
should act on the same principle, and not try to 
cure social diseases which it does not understand, 
with medicines of whose nature and effects it is 
ignorant. “ Doctoring one’s self,’ in serious 
cases, is poor policy for either an individual or a 


| = details of every-day life ; giving a regimen | community. 
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THE EDITORS AT LAKESIDE. 


Tue members of the Massachusetts Association 
of Editors and Publishers, with their wives, are 
to be our guests at Lakeside in September, at 
the time of the ripening of fruits. We know of 
no class of men who are better deserving of a 
“ good time,” or who are more capable of merry- 
making, than Editors. If we are not called 
upon to repeat the exclamation so often made at 
Gloucester, “ Multum pluvium! multum plu- 
vium !” we think a “ jolly good time” may reason- 
ably be expected. Opportunity will be afforded 
for solving a curious “rule of three” problem, 
which may be presented thus: If a hundred 
doctors “ disemboweled ” three bushels of grapes 
in an afternoon at Lakeside last year, how many 
will twice the number of Editors “ turn into pi” 
in the same length of time? We must patiently 
wait for the solution of this important problem, 
until autumn. Arrangements will be seasonably 
made for transporting and entertaining the com- 
pany. 


—¢+— 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Diet oF Beieran Miners. — The diet of min- 
ers in Belgium, according to official reports, eonsists 
of 2 pounds of bread per day, about 2 ounces of 
butter, 1 ounce of coffee and chicory mixed, and in 
the evening potatoes and other vegetables to an 
amount not exceeding 14 pounds. They have meat 
on Sundays and holidays, but during the week they 
drink neither beer nor other fermented liquor. Cof- 
fee is their only beverage, with about ten per cent. of 
milk added. This, with the bread and butter, is all 
that is taken until the vegetable meal of the evening. 
This diet is less nutritious even than that of the 
monks of La Trappe, and is, in fact, below what. is 
generally considered as essential to life and health ; 
yet these workmen are hardy and healthy. The 
coffee contains but three per cent. of the nutriment 
in their daily rations, but, since it is pretty well es- 
tablished that this beverage diminishes the waste of 
the tissues, it may be a very important item in this 
remarkably meagre diet. 

ANOTHER Bir or Newsparer Screncr.— A 
Boston paper favors us with the following in the 
way of scientific intelligence: ‘* Astronomers pre- 
dict that the present will be the hottest season ex- 
perienced by the present generation. Their reason 
for this prophecy is the near approach of several 
planets to the earth.” Our readers are aware that 
it has recently been proved that there is an appre- 
ciable amount of heat in the beams of the moon, but 
no astronomer has been wild enough to dream of 
detecting any warmth in the rays of the planets, 
We may add that it is not true that “several” of 
the planets will be unusually near the earth during 
the present season. These trivial objections aside, 
we do not know that there is any serious difficulty 
in the way of our accepting this “ scientific ” expla- 
nation of the hot weather we have been having. 

THE Proeress OF REFINEMENT. — Most of our 
readers probably know that horses have been ad- 
dicted to the unbecoming practice of going to bed 
with their shoes on. It will gratify them to learn 
that there is a prospect of an improvement in this 
regard. A company in Chicopee, Mass., are mak- 
ing an adjustable horseshoe, which can be taken off 
at night or when the horse is not being used, as 
readily as the boots and shoes worn by human ani- 
mals. The “corks” of the shoes are also adjust- 
able, and new ones can be fitted when the old ones 
are worn out. Hereafter, all steeds of really respect- 
able character will doubtless insist upon being fur- 
nished with the improved style of shoe. The nag 
that retires to his strawy couch before his pedal 
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coverings are removed will be met with a unani- 
mous neigh if he seeks admission to the “ first cir- 
cles ” of equine society. 

NaturAL SCIENCE IN ScHoots. — Carlyle, in a 
communication to the Edinburgh Courant, says : — 

“ For many years it has been one of my constant 
regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowl- 
edge of natural history, so far, at least, as to have 
taught me the grasses ‘that grow by the way-side, 
and the little winged and wingless neighbors that 
are continually meeting me with a salutation which 
I cannot answer as things are. 

“ Why didn’t somebody teach me the constella- 
tions, too, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens which are always overhead, and which I 
don’t half know to this day ? 

“JT love to prophesy that there will come a time 
when, not in Edinburgh only, but in all Scottish 
and European towns and villages, the schoolmaster 
will be strictly required. to possess these two capa- 
bilities (neither Greek nor Latin more strict), and 
that no ingenuous little denizen of this universe be 
thenceforward debarred from his right of liberty in 
those two departments, and doomed to look on 
them as if across grated fences all his life!” 

We hope that the same “ good time ” may come 
on this side of the ocean as well, At present, our 
teachers are wofully deficient in this regard. Even 
those who attempt to teach the natural sciences are 
often only blind leaders of the blind. A man some- 
times presumes to give instruction in astronomy 
when he cannot point out to his pupils such famil- 
iar constellations as Orion and the Lion, nor 
distinguish Jupiter from the Dog-star. We have 
known of such a case recently in one of our leading 
high schools, and we fear that it may not be a soli- 
tary one of the kind. In this instance, the plan of 
the text-book, which begins with the study of the 
constellations — which appears to us nothing more 
than “beginning at the beginning ” —had to be 
modified to suit the disability of the teacher. But 
this is a subject that cannot be fairly treated in a 
brief note, and we shall recur to it in a fuller way 
hereafter. 

WALLACE AND DARwiIn.—It is well known 
that Mr, A. R. Wallace was an independent origi- 
nator of the theory of “natural selection ” with which 
Mr. Darwin’s name has become identified. We 
took it for granted, therefore, that the new book on 
this subject by Mr, Wallace (recently published by 
Macmillan & Co.) was intended to set forth the au- 
thor’s claim to the eredit of having enunciated this 
view of the origin of species, now so widely accepted 
among scientific men. But when we read the pref- 
ace of the book we were pleasantly surprised to 
find that, so far from being an attempt to deprive 
Mr. Darwin of his laurels, it was a generous tribute 
to the rival discoverer of the ‘famous “law.” We 
give a few sentences from this preface, to show the 
modesty and the magnanimity of the man: “The 
present work will, I venture to think, prove that I 
both saw at the time the value and scope of the law 
which I had discovered, and have since been able 
to apply it to some purpose in a few original lines 
of investigation. But here’ my claims cease. I 
have felt all my life, and I still feel, the most sincere 
satisfaction that Mr. Darwin had been at work long 
before me, and that it was not left for me to attempt 
to write The Origin of Species. I have long since 
measured my own strength, and know well that it 
would have been unequal to that task. Far abler 
men than myself may confess that they have not 
that untiring patience in accumulating, and that 
wonderful skill in using, large masses of facts of the 
most varied kind, — that wide and accurate physio- 
logical knowledge, — that acuteness in devising, and 
skill in carrying out experiments, — and that ad- 
mirable style of composition, at once clear, persua- 
sive, and judicial, — qualities, which in their har- 


monious combination, mark out Mr. Darwin as the The Private Life of Galileo is much the best. 


man, perhaps of all men now living, best fitted for 
the great work he has undertaken and accom- 
plished.” 

RustinG oF Iron. — Experiments made by Dr. 
Calvert, in England, show that moisture and oxygen 
are not the sole conditions of oxidation, but that 
carbonic acid must be associated with these in or- 
der to produce any marked effect. In dry oxygen, 
iron does not rust at all; in moist oxygen, very 
slowly ; but in a mixture of moist carbonic acid and 
oxygen, the rusting is very rapid. 

A CHANCE FoR Inventors, — A bill offering a 
premium of $5,000 for the invention of a successful 
steam plough has passed the Senate of California. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company has had a 
standing offer of $20,000 for such a plough for several 
years past. Of course, these premiums are but a 
small part of the pecuniary reward which the in- 
ventor of such a machine is assured of. 

ADULTERATION OuTponE.—It is stated on 
good authority that cream of tartar has been sold in 
the New York market which did not contain a parti- 
cle of cream of tartar, being composed of five sixths 
plaster of Paris, and one sixth sulphuric acid and 
starch. The very term adulteration assumes that 
there is at least some portion of the genuine article 
present, however extensively it may have been 
sophisticated ; so that in this case we have some- 
thing beyond the “utmost art” of adulteration 
properly so called. 

, <3 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Second Volume of the Journal of the Gyne- 
ecological Society of Boston has been published by 
Mr. James Campbell, 18 Tremont St. The growing 
popularity of the periodical is shown by the fact 
that the bound volumes are having a good sale, 
while the subscription list is steadily increasing. It 
will be noticed that we furnish the Journal with our 
own for $3.00 per annum, the regular price of the 
former. 

We make a similar arrangement in the case of 
The Technologist, which has now reached its sixth 
number. It has received emphatic commendations 
from the press in England as well as at home. The 
London Engineering says that it is “liberal in its 
tone, extended in its scope, well printed, fairly il- 
lustrated, and cheap —very cheap,” and predicts 
for it “a long and successful career.” The praise 
is deserved, and the prophecy a safe one. 

The Chemical History of the Six Days of Creation, 
noticed in our last, is from the pen of Mr. John 
Phin, the editor of The Technologist. 

Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection 
is the title of the new book by Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, to which we have alluded in our “ Editorial 
Notes” above. It is made up of essays written dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, several of which are now 
printed for the first time. The titles of some of 
them are very enticing — “Mimicry and_ other 
Protective Resemblances among Animals,” “The 
Philosophy of Birds’ Nests,’ “A Theory of Birds’ 
Nests, showing the relation of certain differences 
of color in female birds to their mode of nidification,” 
and the like — and the essays themselves will not 
disappoint the reader who is thus attracted to them. 

Maemillan and Co. have also published The Pop- 
ulation of an Old Pear-tree, or Stories of Insect 
Life, from the French of E. Van _ Bruyssel, 
edited by Miss Yonge. It is piquant in style and 
graphic in illustration, and will serve to interest the 
young folks in entomological studies. The transla- 
tion is better than that of some other French books 
of popular’ science that we could name, but it is not 
so good as it might be. Most of these books seem 
more “Frenchy ” in their English dress than in the 


original, simply because the version is not properly 
toned, so to speak, 
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account of the man that has appeared in English. 
Although it purports to be confined to his private 
life, it contains many interesting details in regard to 
his scientific labors and his persecution by the 
Church. It is compiled principally from his corre- 
spondence and that of his eldest daughter, Sister 
Maria Celeste, nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
St. Matthew, in Arcetri. Many of these letters are 
charming for their simplicity and their mingled piety 
and filial devotion. Sister Maria looks ‘after her 
father’s linen collars and sends him cakes and swee' 
meats, and while writing about these mundane ma 
ters mixes in little sermons in the most artless way, 
These glimpses of the every-day life of the times, 
would of themselves make the book very pleasant | 
reading. i] 
The Harpers have at length issued their long- 
promised reprint of Yonge’s English- -Greek Lexicon 
edited by Prof. Drisler. It is the first book of its 
class published in America, and it is so complete 
and admirable in all respects that it is sure to hold 
the field for a long time to come without a rival. 
No classical scholar can afford to do without it. In 
addition to the Lexicon proper, which has been im- 
mensely improved by Prof. Drisler’s revision, the 
volume contains the whole of Arnold’s translation of 
Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. It is rather singular that 
no work on Greek synonymes has ever before ap- | 
peared in this country. Trench’s two series on the 


Synonymes of the New Testament have been reprinted 
here, but they are not properly an exception, as we 
are speaking of classical Greek. Another valuable | 
addition to the original work is Prof. Short’s Essay 
on the Order of Words i in Attic Greek Prose. a 
Prof. F. A. March’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language is also a work which does : 
honor to American scholarship. It has no rival in” 
English, and will at once take rank as a standard and ¢ 
an ‘authority. - 
Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by Prof. B. B, | 
Cocker, of the University of Michigan, is a profound — 
study of the “ relation between spontaneous and r 
flective thought in Greece and the positive teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles.” 4 
“The History y of Hortense, the daughter of Jose- 
phine and the mother of Napoleon ‘TIL. 7 is a new 


volume of “ Abbott’s Illustrated Histories,” a series 
which we have found to be quite as attractive as fie- 
tion to juvenile readers, and, we may add, far more 
wholesome for them. - Smiles’s Se/fHelp, the ne 
revised edition of which has been reprinted by the 
Harpeysy"is another book that boys always read 
with great interest, and there are few things that 
you can better put into their hands. 

Hepworth Dixon’s Free Russia has met wii 
rough treatment at the hands of some of the criti 
but it is generally admitted to be a full and trust 
worthy account of the present state of things in tha 
great country. It is, moreover, a “ live ” book, 
the Harpers have done well to give us an Americai 
edition of it. Messrs. Noyes, Holmes, & Co., the new 


firm at No. 117 Washington Street, have it, with 
these other recent books, 


VHF We will send any book noticed in the JOURNAL to @ 
address, postpaid, on receipt of the publisher's price, or as 
PREMIUM jor new subscribers, at the rate of 25 cents for 
name sent Us WITH ONE DOLLAR. .The prices of books mei 
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Wallace’s Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selectio 
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The Population of an Old Pear-tree, $1.75. 

The Private Life of Galileo, $1.50. 

Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, $7.00. 
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March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, $2.50. 
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ATOMS. 


The “sweet tooth ” of the world demands an an- 
nual supply of sugar amounting to 2,300,000 tons, 
of which Cuba furnishes fully one third. — Ozone 
may be easily prepared by blowing a current of air 
through a Bunsen flame into a large beaker. Its 
presence can be detected by its odor and the usual 
tests. — The sound of the human voice has been 

heard three miles over a level plain; a railroad 

whistle, eighteen miles ; thunder, sixty miles; can- 
 nonading, eighty miles, — The fruit trade between 

- the Mediterranean countries and New York now em- 

ploys twelve steamers, of 1,250 tons each. — Baron 
Liebig has recovered from his late severe illness.—An 

effort is making to revive the cultivation of the mul- 
berry in England for feeding silk-worms, — The oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe is likely to become one of the 

“modern improvements” in burglary. — Prof. An- 

dral has shown that infants have a lower tempera- 

ture than adults only during the first half hour after 

_ birth. — Zine is coming into use as a building ma- 
terial, not only for roofing, but for mouldings, etc., 
both interior and exterior. It is easily worked, and 
very durable, as the rust on its surface serves as a 

protection against further corrosion. — According to 

the testimony of druggists, there are at least one 

‘thousand habitual arsenic eaters in Cincinnati. — We 
are delighted to know that jargonium is not to be 

added to the jargon of chemical nomenclature as the 

) name of a new element, the discovery having proved, 

) like many others of the kind, to be all a mistake. — 

The first attempts at fire insurance in England were 

made in the reign of Charles Il. —-A sun-spot was 

observed not long ago which had eight times the 

‘surface of this planet of ours. — The Russian Gov- 

‘ernment is about to establish an astronomical observ- 

» atory on the summit of Mt. Ararat. An enthusias- 

/ tic Englishman is trying to raise funds for an expe- 
dition to the same locality in search of relics of the 
ark.— Capers, after being pickled in salt water 
and vinegar, are sorted by means of sieves of 
copper wire, which improves their color, but makes 
them poisonous, like other ‘‘ greening ” processes of 

(the kind. — They are laying pipes in Paris for the 

\ supply of oxygen. — The Scientific American is giv- 
ing a valuable series of illustrated articles on in- 
sects, by E. C. H. Day, of the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia College. — The “ dead weight ” of a railroad 
train, in the way of engine, fuel, water, cars, etc., is 
from 1,300 to 1,500 Ibs. for each passenger, even in 
a well-filled train ; and the great practical problem 

‘of the day is how to reduce the enormous amount.— 
Tn the month of June, a fire occurred in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, near Paris, sweeping over hundreds 
of acres. — Some 3,000 dwellings are vacant in 

‘Montreal, and eighty-seven French families recently 
left the city for the States in a single week.— At 

»the Oregon State Fair a Chinaman did the best 
ploughing that was done on the grounds. — During 

the month of April more than $15,000 worth of fish 

| Spawn was exported from New York to England, 
| Scotland, and France ; and silk-worm eggs worth 
$660 were sent to the last named country. — Ohio 
made stringent laws against the sale of dan- 
rous kerosene, the seller of the oil being liable to 
punishment for manslaughter if death results from 

Violation of the statute.— A piece of vegetable 

charcoal laid on a burn soothes the pain, and if 

kept applied for an hour cures it completely. — 
lexico promises to become a coffee-raising country. 
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&> Some of our old subscribers have not yet 
informed us whether they desire to renew their 
subscriptions. If they do, will they please make it 
own to us by remitting the amount for Volume 
.? The receipt of the money will be duly ac- 
wledged in the usual way. 


Tue Improved Furnace. — From the tenor of 
the letters which come to us from all parts of the 
country, relating to the furnace recently described 
in the JouRNAL, we fear that our position in re- 
gard to it is not sufficiently well understood by our 
readers. We have distinctly stated that the im- 
provements are for the benefit of the public, and 
every one is at liberty to avail himself of the advan- 
tages which are combined in the furnace. We can- 
not manufacture or supply it. Our duties are suffi- 
ciently numerous and exacting, without assuming 
any others at present. As-regards the making of 
the furnace at different points in the country, it 
may be impossible, or impracticable. Small stove 
manufacturers have not the skill or the facilities to 


construct it, as it should be constructed, and the} 


large houses, for the most part, have some device of 


their own which they are anxious to force upon the | 


attention of their customers, as such usually pay 
large profits. As it is not for the interest of the 
large stove and furnace makers to have a simple 
and cheap device become popular, our readers 
must not expect such to speak approvingly of the 
furnace. A reliable stove manufacturing house in a 
neighboring city informs us that they have had 
patterns made with great care, and will soon have 
the furnace on exhibition and sale in this city. If 
it is well made, we will inform our readers, in the 
next number of the JOURNAL, where it can be pro- 


cured, 
—_—_o—, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BQ~ Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. —will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 
readers. * 


D. S., Utica, N. Y. We regard it as a vulgar notion that 
it is more healthful to sleep in a position with the head to the 
north. The whims and fancies which are started in the news- 
papers are endless, and for the most part hardly worthy of 
attention. 

T. G. G., Norway, Mr. You ask how to reclaim a wet 
meadow. If it is a bog, dig out the old roots and hassocks, 
pulverize the peat or muck as well as you can, drain it, and 
then cover it with a coating of sand from one to three inches 
deep. The best fertilizer is ashes, or ashes and bone flour, 500 
Ibs. to the acre. If you can procure ‘fish pomace,”’ apply 
half a ton to the acre: we have found it to be excellent upon 
reclaimed meadows. 

CO. H. W., Boston. You cannot well restore rancid butter 
to a state of sweetness. It can be improved by the use of 
various agents, but the delicate sweetness, once lost, can never 
be restored. 

J. H., Provence, R. I. The best substitute for barn 
yard manure, for top dressing for moist grass lands, cheapness 
being considered, is a compost made of dry ‘fish pomace,’’ 
with gypsum, or plaster. To a cord of good loam or soil add 
200 Ibs. of the fish pomace and 3 bushels of plaster; allow it 
to ferment well after mixing, and apply in the autumn. This 
affords splendid results. 

D. G., BryAnrssure, Inp. The most ready way of mak- 
ing the bones available, is to convert them into superphosphate 
by first burning them in a kiln to whiteness, grinding them in 
a plaster mill, and then dissolving the powder in sulphuric acid, 
after the method described in former numbers of the JOURNAL. 

W. H. C., Geneva, N. Y. When will our readers com- 
prehend or understand the nature of kerosene and naphtha? If 


our correspondent has been an “ attentive reader of the JOURNAL | 


from the start,’ as he remarks, he must have read our state- 
ments, several times repeated, that all peddlers and advertisers 
who claim to have discovered safe, inexplosive burning fluids 
and oils, and who offer them for sale, or recipes to manufacture 
such, are charlatans and cheats. It is impossible to render the 
light, cheap naphthas distilled from petroleum safe to use for 
illuminating purposes, and the travelling and advertising rascals 
who deceive the public by statements to the contrary ought to 
be put in the penitentiary. 

N.S. F., Wrypsor, N. Y. Coal ashes, from anthracite, 
contain about 5 per cent. of soluble fertilizing material. The 
remainder is principally silex, and incombustible ‘substances 
which are of no special advantage to soils. 

I. R. F., Manister, Micu. Use the ashes from the mill 
freely, and it will prove of great service to your lands. 

Cc. R. C., Wixstep, Conn. The removal of iron stains 
from cotton and linen is a matter of some difficulty if they 
have remained on the fabric for some time. 
is usually employed for the purpose, is liable to injure the fibre 
of the cloth, if the solution is sufficiently concentrated, and ap- 
plied long enough to accomplish the end. The following 
method (which we believe, has never been published in this 


Oxalic acid, which | 
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| others “we have no clue to guide us. 


| hese, 
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country) will remove old stains promptly without injury to the 
fabric: Wet the mark with yellow sulphide of ammonium, by 
which it will be immediately blackened, and allow it a minute or 
so to penetrate; then wash out the excess of sulphide, and treat 
the black spot with cold dilute muriatic acid, by which it is im- 
mediately removed.. Finally, wash well with water. 

“ Inquirer,” WHEELING, W. Va., wishes to know what is 
“the very best recipe for making a polish or gloss for shirt 
bosoms, ete.’’ Can any of our readers furnish it? 

R. C. Kepzis, of LANSING, sends us $1.00, but forgets to 
mention his State. There are at least four post-offices of that 
name, and we haye no means of knowing which is meant. 

W. H. Harrow, Postmaster at “ Boston Junction,” sends 
us an official notice, but does not give the State. There is no 
such post-office on our list, nor can we find it in the P. O. Di- 
rectory. 

A FRIEND in VINELAND, N. J., formerly of Waterville, Me., 
sends 50 cents, but neglects to sign his name. 

Such omissions are not uncommon in the letters we receive. 
In many cases we can find some way of supplying them, but in 
Our friends should be 
careful to give their address iz full; and where a change is to 
be made in mailing the paper, both the old and the new address 
should be given. 


Mledicine, 


THERAPEUTICAL IMPORTANCE OF MAN- 
GANESE. 

Tue medical and scientific journals have re- 
cently announced as a “new discovery,” that 
Prof. Polucci, of Italy, has detected the presence 
of manganese in the human blood. We are sur- 
prised at this, since it has been known for at 
least a quarter of a century that manganese was 
a normal constituent of the blood, and also that 
it exists in a multitude of plants and in milk. 
Indeed, as long ago as 1774, Scheele and Gahn 
showed that manganese is associated with iron 
in organic nature. In 1830, Wurzer found it in 
burnt bones. Millon in 1847, Marchesan in 1848, 
and Hanon in 1849, stated after much research, 
that manganese is the constant and natural asso- 
ciate of iron in the blood. The discovery of 
Prof. Polucci is therefore not very new. It is 
probable, however, that he has made quite ex- 
tensive researches in this direction, and that the 
results of other chemists are fully confirmed by 
them. In 20 analyses of the blood of persons of 
different sexes and conditions, and in 23 analyses 
of human milk, the manganese element was con- 
stantly observed. 

We have long entertained the opinion that 
manganese is an important therapeutical agent, 
and that in some cases of chlorosis where iron 
fails to exert a curative influence, good effects 
result from the employment of manganese. 
Physicians are often puzzled to understand why 
some of their chlorotic patients are benefited by 
iron, and others not. Now there is good reason 
to believe that many instances of “ impoverish- 
ment of the blood,” do not so much depend upon 
a deficiency of iron as of its associate, manga- 
It is certain that most cases of the kind 
commence to improve as soon as manganese is 
administered. With Dr. Hanon we are almost 
led to believe that there are two kinds of chlo- 
rosis, one arising from a deficiency of iron, the 
other from a deficiency of manganese. 

We believe, also, that, like iron, manganese 
has a peculiar tonic effect which is independent 
of its action in supplying deficiencies in the blood, 
and in this respect it is a useful remedy. So 
impressed were we two years since with the 
great importance of a ferro-manganic prepara- 
tion both pleasant and effective, that we set about 


‘making some laboratory experiments with the 


5 | 


view of devising one. We succeeded in prepar- 
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ing a double salt of iron and manganese, which 
consists of 75 parts of citrate of sesquioxide of 
iron, and 20 parts of citrate of protoxide of manga- 
nese. This beautiful preparation is in the form of 
garnet-colored scales, perfectly goluble in cold 
water, and almost tasteless. We believe that this 
combination has never been successfully made be- 
fore, either in this country or in Europe, although 
it has been often attempted. The manganese salt 
is maintained in the form of a protoxide, which is 
an advantage of the first importance. In this 
ferro-manganic preparation a remedy is provided 
which meets most effectively chlorotic cases, 
whether they arise from want of iron or manga- 
nese in the circulation. It is worthy the atten- 
tion of physicians everywhere. 
“aes 
THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


Tue debt which modern medicine, both the- 
oretical and practical, owes to the microscope can 
hardly be overestimated, and yet the value of the 
instrument for clinical purposes is not so gen- 
erally appreciated by physicians as it ought to 
be. Many are too ready to sneer at it as a 
mere plaything, and to deny that it is of real 
service in the every-day work of a medical man. 
To such skeptics we commend the following 
extracts from a chapter on the microscope in a 
recent work by Prof. Bennett of the University 
of Edinburgh : — 


“Some years ago I was summoned to see a Dis- 
pensary patient laboring under bronchitis, who was 
spitting florid blood. On examining the sputum 
with a microscope, I found that the colored blood 
corpuscles were those of a bird. On my telling her 
she had mixed a bird’s blood with the expectoration, 
her astonishment was unbounded, and she confessed 
that she had done so for the purpose of imposition. 

“ A boy was brought to me with an eruption on 
the scalp, which was of so indefinite a character 
that its nature could not be determined. He had 
lately been elected to occupy a vacancy in one of 
our educational charitable establishments, and the 
question to decide was, whether the disease was or 
was not contagious. On examining the scalp with 
a microscope, I readily discovered the Achorion 
Schoenlenci, or fungus constituting true favus, and as 
this has been experimentally proved to be inocula- 
ble, I had no hesitation in preventing his admission 
into the school. 

“A child was brought to me said to be affected 
with worms, because it passed yellow shreds in 
abundance, which, to the naked eye, closely resem- 
bled ascarides. All kinds of vermifuge remedies 
had been tried in vain. On examining the shreds 
with a microscope, I found them to consist of undi- 
gested spinal vessels of plants, and they ceased to 
appear when the vegetable broth used as food was 
abandoned. 

“An individual was supposed to be laboring un- 
der dysentery, from the frequent passage of yellow- 
ish pulpy masses in the stools, accompanied with 
tormina and other symptoms. On examining these 
masses with the microscope, I found them to consist 
of undigested potato skins. On inquiry it was found 
that this person had eaten the skins with the pota- 
toes. On causing these to be removed before din- 
ner, the alarming appearance ceased, and the other 
symptoms also disappeared. 

“ An elderly lady conceived herself to be affected 
with insects continually forming on the skin, which 
produced incessant itching and tingling. All the 
hair was removed, and every kind of application 
was tried without effect. On rubbing the surface 
she always saw minute white rolls and black specks, 
which she regarded as insects in different stages of 
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development. The torment and anxiety this caused 
her for many months it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive. At length she» labored under the idea that 
she was communicating the disease to her husband 
and daughter, when, at the request of her medical 
attendant in the west of Scotland, she came to Edin- 
burgh in order that I might investigate and treat it. 
I had the pleasure of showing this lady, under the 
microscope, that the white bodies were minute rolls 
of epidermis or of the cotton cloth with which she 
rubbed the skin, and that the black specks were 
portions of dust or soot. Her hallucination being 
in this way dissipated, she returned home perfectly 
well.” ; 
—— 
HOW DOES CHLORAL INDUCE SLEEP? 


BY Z. ©. M’ELROY, M. D., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


To the physicist, the human body is presented 
as a simple dynamic problem. The mechanical, 
sensory, thermal, emotional, and intellectual phe- 
nomena evolved by any living being are due to, or 
are co-incident with chemical changes of matter, and, 
most likely, always the decay or oxidation of its tis- 
sues. The food eaten must be transformed into or- 
ganic forms, or tissues, and chemical change of mat- 
ter must occur, and that always in the interest of 
decay, simultaneously with the evolution of any of 
these vital phenomena. 

Throughout the domain of physical science, these 
premises, if drawn from anything else in the uni- 
verse than the human body, would warrant the in- 
duction that the physical and physiological unities 
of organic life are form and motion: that is, that 
the materials of a human body must have definite 
forms ; and motion, or chemical changes, must oc- 
cur in the molecular structure of the forms, as fun- 
damental conditions for the performance of a func- 
tion. But until recently, the boldest scientists have 
hesitated to apply physical methods, and physical 
laws, towards the solution of the phenomena of 
organic life. But it is done now, and with results 
so much more satisfactory than by past methods, 
that its general adoption cannot be long delayed. 

In the investigation of any complexity, when the 
ultimate units, or simples, have been reached by the 
physicist, further progress in experiment and induc- 
tion is beset with fewer difficulties and rewarded 
with greater certainties or truths as results. From 
these unities and other known phenomena, probabili- 
ties, possibilities, improbabilities, and impossibilities 
can be predicted with nearly absolute scientific ac- 
curacy. Thus, it is scientifically possible, probable, 
and almost, if not quite, certain, that during the 
transformation of food into tissue forms, force is 
conserved, or locked up, as it were, in their chem- 
ical structure, to be evolved as the dynamics of or- 
ganic life by their molecular decay or oxidation. 
A further induction, with nearly the same scientific 
accuracy and certainty, would be that the sole 
power of therapeutic agents would be in the in- 
fluence they exercise over these physical units of 
form and motion — sometimes, as by so called caus- 
tics, in the destruction of the forms ; but mainly over 
that of motion, or chemical changes, though each 
finally merges into motion. Neither the empirical 
experimenter, physicist, or chemist, either by acci- 
dent or design, has ever been able to produce or 
construct an organic form, which evolved an organic 
function ; for the records of pathology show conclu- 
sively that material form and function are insepa- 
rably connected in organized life, and that with loss 
of form, and precisely to the extent of loss of form, 
function ceases, and, in most cases, ceases forever. 
And with motion above or below normal velocity, 
function is proportionately deranged, and forms en- 
dangered. 

From these facts and inductions, the only scien- 
tifie probability or possibility in reference to the 


| ganic matter, a very few organic forms, and a great 


modus operandi of chloral in inducing sleep is, tha 
it retards motion, or chemical changes in the form 
of the human body, both in the interest of repair 
and decay, or waste. The chemical changes or me 
tion of matter, upon which the phenomena of life 
are dependent, are reduced, or retarded to the min- 
imum compatible with their continuance and resump- 
tion of normal activity; the machinery, so to speak, 
is simply held in check, to resume its working, as if 
no interruption bad taken place, after a certain time, 
and under certain conditions, which is precisely the’ 
character of the chloral sleep, as pointed out by Dr. 
Nichols. It is further scientifically possible, and 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that the only re- 
sults any mode of force directly, or indirectly, in 
chemical combinations of matter, can produce in a/ 
living human body are as follows : -—— ry 
1. Promoting motion, in the interest of repair or! 
decay ; : 
2. Retarding motion, in the interest of repair or 
decay ; + | 
3. Changing the forms of the tissues. : 
At least, into one or the other, or some combina- 
tion of these three results, can be merged every effect 
that can be made to occur in a living human body, — 
Does a chemical combination of matter promote 
motion in the interest of decay beyond a certain ve 
locity, it is designated as an active or deadly poison, as | 
strychnia. Does any retard motion below a certain 
velocity, it is likewise called an active poison, ag 
prussic acid, ete. Does any organic compound, as 
the virus of serpents, small-pox, scarlatina, etc., or | 
any product of chemical laboratories, as caustics, 
calomel, etc., change forms, it is called a poison too, 
It seems, therefore, sufficient to satisfy scientific | 
accuracy, to refer the modus operandi of chloral, in’ 
certain doses, simply to the retarding of motion to 
the minimum compatible with its resumption, in the - 
shortest time, and with the greatest safety and com- 
fort, — greater indeed than any other known agents, 
—e— 


IMPURITIES IN DISTILLED WATER. ~— 


74 


a 


Oxe of the intensely interesting questions of the | 
day is the germ theory of disease —that is, that | 
many diseases have their origin from organic germs | 
floating in the air. Another, and in some measure _ 
a connected question, is that of spontaneous genera- _ 
tion of living organisms. Many accomplished sci- | 
entific men, physicians, and microscopists have en- 
tered into these investigations. Prof. Wyman, of 
Cambridge, and Pasteur and Pouchet, of France, 
have studied the subject of spontaneous generation, | 
In their experiments they depend on the purity of - 
distilled water, that is, its freedom from organi¢ 
germs. Dr. Angus Smith, of Manchester, Englang 
has collected the organic matter of the air, for the’ 
purpose of searching for germs. The contents of the 
air were collected in a large bottle, and washed with 
a small quantity of distilled water. The micro- 
scopic investigation was done by Mr. Dancer. al 
Manchester, a well-known expert at microscopy, 
who reported a vast number of organic forms as 
thus collected. Metcalf Johnson has published in 
the Monthly Microscopical Journal several papers 
on “ what he has found in the air.” 

All these investigations depend finally on the , 
sence from the water of organic matter or germs. 

Having undertaken within a few months to as- 
certain the organic contents of the air in Boston, I 
commenced by drawing a large’ quantity of air 
through a small quantity of filtered water, which, 
when examined with the microscope, appeared mi- 
croscopically pure. I found large quantities of or- 


many very minute bodies, which, may be, were frag=_ 
ments of organic or inorganic matter, or monads, — 
or germs, according to the fancy or theory of th 
observer. Not feeling quite satisfied as to the pu- 
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| rity of the water used, I evaporated a drop of it on 
glass. Placing that under the microscope, I beheld 


at once a collection of the same organic matter and this number a summary of the lead; : j 
: : | ead a 
minute bodies that I first supposed I had obtained | id mentee 


| from the air. This put an end to the use of filtered 
water. I then obtained from a friend a sample of 
carefully distilled water, which had been, however, 
distilled a month. ‘Testing that in the same way, I 
found the same things more abundant even than 
in the filtered water. Another sample, also distilled 
some weeks, but kept with great care by Prof. J. 
Bacon of this city, gave precisely the same results. 
, A third trial —on a sample freshly distilled, express- 
_ ly for me, from a perfect apparatus, entirely cop- 
, per and tin, the steam nowhere coming in contact 
’ with glass — also gave organic fragments, looking like 
degenerated or decaying epithelial cells, as before, 
yand vast numbers of the minute bodies, g5}y5 to 
of an inch in diameter. Although nothing 
could be seen by the eye in the water in a bottle (a 
bottle has considerable magnifying power on its 
fluid contents), yet there was sufficient deposit 
from one drop on the glass slide to be distinctly 
visible. 
These results indicate that no reliance is to be 
, placed on any conclusions or inferences to be drawn 
from any experiments yet reported, as to the exist- 
ence of organic “ germs” in the atmosphere, where 
the medium of collection or examination was water ; 
and when glycerine is used, we cannot follow any 
development of the supposed germs to ascertain 
paps nature. The plan proposed by Dr. R. L. 
_ Maddox, in the June number of the monthly Micro- 
scopical Journal, seems to be the most reliable, but 
-eyen that is not absolutely certain. The question 
now is, Is it possible to obtain in any manner abso- 
,lutely (optically — not chemically) pure water ? 


} C. SropDER. 
Boston, July, 1870. 


—e—- 
THE “BEAD” ON LIQUIDS. 


A prRuGGIsT in Sheffield, Mass., writes as 
follows : — 


/ “Jt might interest many readers of the Jour- 
NAL OF CHEMISTRY if you would give in it your 
iviews of the cause of the phenomenon called ‘the 
‘bead’ in alcoholic liquors. The popular idea, that 
it is an indication of the alcoholic strength of the 
‘fluid, is completely disproved by the fact that com- 
mon alcohol (90%) shows very little of it, and pure 
Cologne spirit none at all. I have cursorily ex- 
amined a number of tinctures, etc., in the hope of 
tracing some general principle that would account 
for it: ‘The preparations which showed it most 
strikingly were tinctures of Capsicum, Cubeb, Lupu- 
lin, Senna and Jalap, and Tolu; and also Cologne, 
made after Parrish’s recipe No. 1. 

It was marked, though in somewhat less degree, 
} 


in tinctures of Aloes, Calumba, Cardamom (simple 
and compound), Hyoscyamus, Kino, Squills, and 
‘Valerian. 
It was distinct, though not striking, in tinctures 
‘of Catechu, Cinchona (not compound), Cinnamon, 
‘Benzoin Co., Belladonna, Aconite, etc., Krameria, 
| sama Aloes, and Myrrh, and Spts. Lavender 
Remarks. —We suppose that what is called 
* bead ” or “ froth ” upon liquids, results from the 
intermixture of air with the liquid. The “ bead” 
is a minute air-bubble, and is most easily formed 
by agitating liquids which are of a mucilaginous, 
soapy, or oily nature. Alcoholic liquors which 
hold large proportions of water afford the froth 
readily. Rum made from molasses gives more 
froth than diluted alcohol of equal strength. 
The “bead” is an uncertain guide in indicating 


the alcoholic strength of liquids. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


WE hoped, as we intimated in our last, to give in 


our medical exchanges for July, but we have re- 
ceived only a few of them before going to press, 
and those not in season for a thorough examination. 

The New York Medical Journal has elaborate 
papers on Intra-uterine Medication, by Prof. Peaslee ; 
on the Nature and Treatment of Croup, by Dr. J. 
H. Hobart Burge ; on the Origin of Diabetes, with 
new experiments regarding the Glycogenic Func- 
tion of the Liver, by Prof. Lusk ; and on the Physi- 
ological Effects and Therapeutic Uses of the Bro- 
mides, by Dr. Z. C. McElroy. 

The American Practitioner, which is one cf the 
handsomest as well as one of the best of our ex- 
changes, has important articles on the Use of Elec- 
tricity in Medicine, by Prof. Holland; on the Treat- 
ment of Pneumonia, by Dr. J. Hale; on the Mineral 
Springs of Kentucky, by Prof. L. P. Yandell, Jr. ; 
and on Immovable Apparatus in Fractures of the 
Lower Extremity, by Prof. D. W. Yandell. 

The Chicago Medical Journal has papers on 
Clinical Experiences in Private Practice, by Dr. 
Z. C. McElroy; on Nasal Catarrh, by Dr. M. F. 
Potter ; a continuation of the translation of Legros 
and Onimus upon the Influence of the Electrie Cur- 
rent on the Nervous System; with much other fresh 
and valuable matter. It reprints in full Dr. Holmes’s 
poem of “ Rip Van Winkle, M. D.,” the mingled 
fun and philosophy of which will be heartily ap- 
preciated by our Western friends. 

The Northwestern Medical and Surgical Journal is 
a new monthly, published at St. Paul, Minnesota, by 
the Editor, Dr. Alexander J. Stone. The first num 
ber is very promising. 

The Indiana Journal of Medicine has reached its 
third number, in which we find an excellent paper 
on the Use of Hydrate of Chloral in Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis, by Dr. A. Patton. The Abstracts from 
Foreign Journals, by the Associate Editor, Dr. G. 
Bell, are a good feature of this young monthly. 

he 

CaNncERS CARBONIZED. — Prof. Scott, of New 
York, has discovered a new method of treating can- 
cer, which promises to supersede the empirical and 
unsatisfactory remedies hitherto employed. He ap- 
plies to the surface of the sore the chloride of chro- 
mium incorporated with stramonium ointment. This 
preparation, in the course of a few hours, converts 
the tumor into perfect carbon, and it crumbles away. 
Specimens of cancers thus carbonized were shown at 
a meeting of physicians at the N. Y. Medical Uni- 
versity, and were examined with much interest. 
They had the appearance of charcoal, and were 
easily pulverized between the fingers. The remedy 
causes little or no pain, and is not poisonous. It is 
not stated whether it is the protochloride or the ses- 
quichloride of chromium which is used. It is the 
latter which is usually meant when the “ chloride” is 
spoken of. As the report of Prof. Scott’s paper in 
which he gives an account of his discovery speaks 
of this chloride as “a new salt” of chromium, it 
may be that it is neither of those just mentioned ; 
for they are by no means “ new” to chemists. 

oe 


Boston MEpIcAL AND SuRGICAL JOURNAL. — 
We congratulate the publishers and the readers of 
the B. M. and S. Journal, that a change has been 
made in its editorial conduct. Dr. Parks has re- 
tired, and is succeeded by Dr. Francis H. Brown 
of this city, a gentleman of rare culture and scien- 
tific attainments, a physician who brings to the edi- 
torial chair much professional experience, and a can- 
did, discriminating mind. He has the efficient aid 
of Dr. H. H. A. Beach, and in charge of these two 
accomplished gentlemen we predict for the Journal 
a decided increase in patronage and influence. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


'M. Viennet, the French author, has sent the fol- 
lowing note to Dr. Gannal, the inventor of a new 
process of embalming: “ Your prospectuses annoy 
me. During the last two days I have received no 
less than four of them, — one, as peer of France; a 
second, as member of the Academy; a third, as 
member of the Legion of Honor ; a fourth, as a tax- 
payer. You doubtless reckoned on having four 
corpses to embalm. There will be only one, how- 
ever; and that I will take good care to preserve 
from your tender mercies, having this day inserted 
a clause in my will to deprive you of the possibility 
of this little benefit. Thanks for so many kind at- 
tentions.” 

Alphonse Karr has happily defined dyspepsia as 
“the remorse of a guilty stomach.” 

A dentist now occupies the room where Balzac 
was born, and an English admirer of the great 
French author recently had two sound teeth drawn 
there as a souvenir of his visit. 

M. Decaisne has made a report to the French 
Academy on the influence of the sewing-machine 
upon the health of women using it. He considers 
that its ill effects have been greatly exaggerated, 
and that the health of those who work with it 
averages as good as that of needle-women. 

M. Sauer, of Berlin, after experimenting with all 
kinds of anesthetics, comes to the conclusion that 
the very best is a mixture of protoxide of nitrogen, 
chloroform, and atmospheric air. He believes this 
mixture to be free from the dangers that attend the 
use of either chloroform or the protoxide alone. 
The proportions he uses are as follows: chloroform, 
six grammes; atmospheric air, three quarters of a 
litre ; protoxide of nitrogen, sixteen litres. 

In Europe, diphtheria and croup have been suc- 
cessfully treated with a wash of permanganate of 
potassa, one scruple of which is dissolved in six 
ounces of water. 

The Union Medicale reports that a severe case of 
eclampsia was cured by bromide of potassium. One 
drachm of the salt was dissolved in four ounces of 
water, and a teaspoonful given every fifteen minutes. 

Dr. Matthews Duncan is spoken of as the succes- 
sor of Sir James Y. Simpson in the obstetrical 
chair of the University of Edinburgh. There is a 
movement on foot for placing a monument to the 
latter in Westminster Abbey. 


—~— 
HAIR DYES, 


WITHIN the past year or two the public have 
been warned through your JouRNAL, and also 
many secular papers, against the use. of prepara- 
tions for the hair containing lead, and many physi- 
cians whose attention has been directed to the mat- 
ter have warned their patients against it. Still the 
sale and use of these deleterious compounds con- 
tinue as great as ever. Among all this class of 
nostrums I must rank “ Hall’s” preparation as one 
of the worst. I have had several, not only incip- 
ient, but fully developed cases of lead poisoning, 
which could only be accounted for by the use of 
this article. One of my patients is a lady who for 
many years has suffered from general nervous dis- 
eases, and her husband, who is an intelligent drug- 
gist, long ago suspected that the hair dressing she 
used (Hall’s) was the cause of the peculiar be- 
numbed feeling of the scalp, with derangement of 
the muscular power of the hands and arms, and 
caused her to cease from using it for some time, 
but for a few months past she has again used it. 
I found her in such a peculiar condition that I was 
led to suspect lead poison, and questioning brought 
out the fact. Is there no way by which the manu- 
facture and sale of such well-known poisons can be 
prevented ? 
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I recommend to those needing a preparation for 
the hair, the following, which is used by the ladies 
of my own family, and found to be all they require : 
Castor oil 4 drachms, Glycerine 2 drachms, Aqua 
Ammonia 1 drachm, good Cologne,6 oz. Mix the 
oil with the cologne first, shaking it well, and then 
add the rest. 

Where there is evident weakness in the hair- 
bulbs, use the following: Castor oil 2 drachms, 
Glycerine 4 drachms, Tinct. Cantharis 1 drachm, 
Cologne 6 oz. Neither of these is found to injure 
the hair, and they keep it soft, and the scalp clean. 

BensaAmin Woopwarp, M. D. 

W yanporTrte, Kansas. 
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SACHET POWDERS. 


Tne Druggist’s Cirewar publishes the following 
in reply to inquiries for first-rate articles of the 
kind : — 

Frangipanni Powder. 
3 pounds, 
4 pound, 
1 drachm, 


Powdered violet roots, 
4 sandal-wood, 
Orange oil, 


Rose oil, 1 we 
Oil of sandal-wood, cree 
Pulverized musk, 1 ounce. 

se civet, 2 drachms. 


Heliotrope Powder. 


Pulverized violet roots, 2 pounds, 


Ss rose leaves, 1 pound, 

‘“ Tonka beans, es 

sc vanilla, 4+ « 
Granulated musk, 2 drachms, 
Oil of bitter almonds, 5 drops. 


Patchouli Powder. 


Pulverized patchouli leaves, 
Patchouli oil, 


1 pound, 
1 scruple. 
Rose Powder, 


Pulverized rose leaves, 
Gs sandal-wood, 
Rose oil, 


1 pound, 
Jay “ 

2 

2 drachms. 
Verbena Powder. 


Dried and pulverized lemon peels, 
Caraway seeds, 

Oil of lemon peels, 

Oil of bergamot, 


1 pound, 
a Bert 

4 

4 drachms, 
1 ounce. 


—_—e— 
GENTIAN IN DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. Caartys Carter, of Philadelphia, in an 
article contributed to the Indiana Journal of Medi- 
cine, states that he has found the following combi- 
nations of Gentian very serviceable in numerous 
cases of dyspepsia : — 


Gentian Root (broken), six drachms. 

Wild Cherry Bark, one half ounce. 

Quassia, two drachms. 

Infuse in two pints of hot water. 
Dose, a wineglassful before meals. 

Ry 

Sub-Nit. Bismuth, one drachm. 

Cale. Carb. Precip., three drachms. 

Fld Ext. Gentian, one half ounce. 

Aqua Cinnamon, three and one half ounces. 
Dose, a teaspoonful before and after each meal. 


“This latter,” says Dr. Carter, “is not a very 
elegant mixture, for the powders, which must be 
given suspended in the liquid, precipitate. The mix- 
ture, therefore, requires to be well shaken before 
using. It is, however, very effective. I have re- 
cently administered it in a very severe and pro- 
tracted case of dyspepsia, with complete relief of all 
the symptoms. The patient was under its use for 
about eight weeks. When he applied to me he was 
affected in the following manner: Loss of appetite, 
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severe and frequent attacks of colic, diarrhea, want 
of sleep, great emaciation, cough, want of ambition, 
and a confused and disturbed state of the mind. 
The emaciation was so marked that I was led to 
suspect phthisis, but a careful examination of the 
chest did not reveal any evidence. The patient in- 
formed me that for the two weeks preceding the last 
time I saw him, he had gained ia weight seven 
pounds.” 


—¢——— 


A CHILD BoRN witH A CuiGnon. — Dr. J. 
M. Marchant of Warren, R. I., writes as follows 
concerning a curious freak of nature that lately 
came under his observation : — 

“ A male child was recently born in this town, 
having upon his head what is rather a useless ap- 
pendage to one of his sex, Covering that part of 
the head usually occupied by the chignon, is a thick 
curly mass of hair some three inches in length, and 
dark brown like the mother’s, while that upon the 
rest of the head is short, thin, and very light. The 


father’s hair is red.” 
—o— 


A CAT INFIRMARY. 


A ricu and eccentric business man, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently made a will, which disinherits all 
the natural heirs of the maker of it, and devises the 
entire property in trust for the establishment of an 
infirmary for cats. It provides areas for that sweet 
amatory converse so dear to the feline heart, and rat- 
holes of the most ravishing nature to be kept well 
stocked. The most ingenious contrivances are pro- 
vided for securing to the rat a chance for escape, so 
that the cats may not lose the pleasure of the chase 

y finding their prey come too easily. High walls 
are to be built, with gentle sloping roofs, for the 
moonlight promenade and other nocturnal amuse- 
ments of the cats. ‘The trustees are directed to se- 
lect the grounds for this novel infirmary in the most 
populous part of some great American city, and the 
devisees are to be protected, by a competent force of 
nurses, from the ravages of men and dogs. No per- 
son of the male sex is ever to be admitted within the 
walls, and no female who has children or is under 
thirty years of age. 

The last provision of the will is more ridiculous 
than the previous ones. Says the devisor: “I have 
always been taucht to believe that everything in and 
about man was intended to be useful, and that it was 
man’s duty, as lord of animals, to protect all the 
lesser species, even as God protects and watches over 
him. For these two combined reasons — first, that 
my body, even after death, may continue to be made 
useful ; and secondly, that it may be made instru- 
mental, as far as possible, in furnishing a substitute 
for the protection of the bodies of my dear. friends, 
the cats — I do hereby devise and bequeath the in- 
testines of my body to be made up into fiddle-strings, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of an ac- 
cordeon, which shall be played in the auditorium of 
the cat infirmary by one of the regular nurses, to be 
selected for that purpose exclusively —the playing 
to be kept up for ever and ever, without cessation, day 
or night, in order that the cats may have the privilege 
of always hearing and enjoying that instrument which 
is the nearest approach to their natural voice.” — The 
Quart. Jour. of Psychol. Medicine. 


——o— 
A NEW REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 


Tue following extract from a letter lately received 
makes mention of an addition to the materia medica: 
“ Dr. P., of Lawrenceburg, Indiana, some forty years 
ago related to me, among other incidents of early 
frontier life on the Ohio, his experience of a novel 
remedy involuntarily taken. The doctor had from 
childhood been a martyr to asthma; it was the rock 
ahead for which he was continually on the lookout. 
One day — it must now be near seventy years ago — 
in travelling the rounds of a country practice, and 
while yet at a distance from any shelter, a storm of 
rain burst suddenly upon him. He rode at full speed 
for the nearest cabin, distant some miles, and reach- 
ing there, drenched to the skin and gasping for 


breath, he dismounted and made the best of his wa 
to the door. As he entered he-met the inmates « 
the cabin rushing pell-mell out in the rain, holding) 
their noses, and giving expression in every possible 
way to the most extreme disgust. He was not long 
in discovering the cause for their actions. The dogs} 
had chased a polecat under the floor, and the whole 
atmosphere was loaded with its horrible effluvium. 
It was a choice between polecat and asthma, and Dr, 
P. chose the former and remained in the house. To! 
his surprise the constriction of his chest began to’ 
disappear with the first inhalation, and in ten min 
utes he was free from every trace of the paroxysn 
As soon as he could do so, he procured the musk- 
of one of the animals, and prepared an alcoh 
tincture. The scent of this never failed to av 
promptly a paroxysm of the disease, and ultima 
the remedy, or time, or both combined, effected a 
permanent cure. He assured me also that he had 
successfully used it in cases similar to his own. Be- 
longing, as it does, to the same class with musk and 


castor, but infinitely more active and efficient, if its 
odor be taken as a criterion of power, it may prove 
a valuable antispasmodic. I have seen cases of hys- 
teria upon which, from a safe distance, I should 
have been delighted to witness a trial of its pow 
ers.” — Amer. Practitioner. 4 
Ate. 
A PHYSICIAN ON THE STAND. 3 
Tur standard legal dictionaries in use may be 
searched in vain for more accurate definitions of 
legal terms than those recently given by a physician 
in Pulaski, Tennessee, as reported to us by a leading 
member of the bar of that place. Mr. B. and a Mr, 
L., opposing counsel in a pending case, were engag | 
in taking depositions to be used on the trial of the 
cause. ‘The question as to a certain woman’s sound- 
ness of mind being in controversy, a physician was 
called as a medical expert, and during his examina- 
tion the following dialogue took place : — | 
Question. —Do you think this lady is of sound 
mind ? 7 
Answer. — No, sir; I do not. a 
Ques. — Does she know the difference betweaili 
“power of attorney” and an “absolute convey? 
ance ?”’ y 
Ans.-—No, sir; of course she don’t, and there are 
very few women who do. 
Ques. — Do you know the difference ? 
Ans. — Yes, sir; of course I do; do you suppose 
I am an ignoramus ? & 
Ques. — Well, sir, will you be kind enough to 3 
us the difference ? fq 
Ans. — Well — well, a “ power of attorney ”’ is the 
streneth of mind of any particular lawyer; and an 
“absolute conveyance” is a hack, or omnibus, or 
railroad car, or something of the sort. — Bench and 
Bar. 


—_e— 


“CHOCK FULL OF LIGHTNING!” 


A CORRESPONDENT on the wing, in one of 
Western States, gives the following as an illustra’ 
of the ignorance of some practitioners in the West 
He says: “I was invited home to dine one day by? 
regular M. D., a graduate of a Cincinnati college 
who is doing a large business, and is worth perha 
$10,000. In the course of our conversation he 
tioned the fact of his having lately been called to 
a woman who had been struck by lightning. Aft 
stating his treatment in the case, he said that 
results had not been satisfactory, and that if call 
to see a similar case again, he would pursue a diffe 
course. I asked him what that would be. SaidI 
‘IT would wrap her in a wet sheet to draw the lig 
ning out of her! Why,’ said he, ‘she’s chock f 
of lightning yet; you can see it run down her leg 
and arms every now and then, and she can feel 1 
shootin’ through her body. Now if I had wee 
her up in a wet sheet, the lightning would all have 
been drawn out, and she would been got well sooner.’ 
In answer to all my explanations of the laws of elec 
tricity, his reply was, that ‘he didn’t keer for equi- 
libriums or anything else; ke knew she was choe! 
iull of lightning anyhow.’ This case is true in eve 
particular, and the man has a diploma from a regular 
medical school, and one of the first in this country. 
— Med. and Surg. Rep. - 
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Familiar Science, 
—_—_-—__—_ 
LEATHER IN THE TEA-CUP. 


VERYBODY knows, we presume, that leather 
jude by steeping hides in an infusion of certain 
table substances which contain a compound 
Atannin. The cheapest source of this tan- 
principle is oak bark, but it is found in 
ger or less quantity in many other plants, as 
@ grape, the hop, coffee, tea, etc., and from 
p it can be dissolved out with water. The 
of animals consist mainly of albumen 
relatine; indeed these substances are abun- 
in all animal matter. In the blood and in 
] the albumen is merely suspended, as it 
, in the water which constitutes by far the 
kr portion of these fluids. Tannin and al- 
m have a remarkable affinity for each 
, and unite as soon as they are brought in 
ict. The result of their union is the in- 
le, tough material which gives leather its 
ctive character. When the hide is steeped 
2 infusion of oak bark, the albumen of the 
‘sr thus combines with the tannin of the lat- 
nd the loose, soft tissue of the skin is con- 
nd into hard, tough leather. 

‘ow when we pour milk into a cup of tea or 
i’, a similar chemical combination occurs. 
albumen of the milk and the tannin of the 
istantly unite, and form leather — or minute 
3s of the very same compound which is pro- 
1 in the texture of the tanned hide, and 
1,as we have said, makes it leather as dis- 
fished from the original skin. 

imnin has a peculiar taste which is tech- 
y called astringent. We can detect this 
‘in chewing the skin of a grape or the 
8 of a raisin, and in coffee and tea before 
ilk is added. One of the main objects in 


flavor of the tea or coffee. Some people 
ee the full astringency of the tannin, unmodi- 
y the milk, and so take the beverage with- 
1e leather; but with most of us the tea-cup 
arly becomes a miniature tannery. In the 
@ of a year, a tea-drinker of average habits 
laye imbibed leather enough to make a pair 
‘oes, if it could be put into the proper 
ii: for the purpose. 

will be found, upon experiment, that a 
a} quantity of milk produces a much greater 
i ty with tea than with water which has been 
of the same color as the tea by the addi- 
if burnt sugar. Of course, it is the minute 
wiles of leather floating in the liquid in the 
r case, that causes the difference. If we 
he tea into a glass and hold it up to the 
while the milk is dropped in slowly, the 
ical action will be very clearly seen. If 
")3€ a very strong infusion of tea, and put in 


‘siderable quantity of milk, we can get a 
y 
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distinct precipitate of the tannate of albumen, or 
solid leather, by letting it stand for an hour or 
more. 

We may add that the presence of tannin in tea 
is shown by the action of the liquid upon iron. 
Tannin, in most of its forms, unites instantaneously 
with this metal to form ink; and a drop of tea 
upon a knife-blade produces that familiar black 
compound at once. Singularly enough, the tannin 
in coffee does not unite with iron in this way, so 
that other tests are necessary to detect it. 

et 
A RAILROAD TO THE CLOUDS. 


We have recently been on an expedition to 
the clouds, taking railroad direct to that misty 
region. But, as is usually the case when we 
attain to extraordinary results by any human art 
or invention, our ambition is only excited to 
reach further, or mount higher. We are now 
waiting for some one to construct a railroad to 
the moon, and when such a line of communica- 
tion is opened we shall engage passage without 
investigating or questioning the safety of the 
device. Any one who has been above the 
clouds by rail, and reached that altitude by 
direct, almost perpendicular ascent, is prepared 
to go in any direction where audacious man may 
place his iron bars and blow his steam whistle. 

The railway from the base to the summit of 
Mount Washington in New Hampshire is’ a 
marvel of modern engineering skill and daring. 
The road is constructed up the face of the huge 
rock, the grade being much of the way “ very 
heavy,” or equal to one foot ascent in three. 
This gives an upward inclination about equiva- 
lent to the roofs of our Gothic edifices, and when 
the engine is up the incline and stationary, it 
seems at a little distance to be clinging to the 
rock in a most fearful position. We may well 
imagine it to be some strange live animal, which 
has crawled up to a dangerous point on the 
cliff, and is there fixed, not daring to go forward 
or backward, for fear of a tumble. The track 
is laid to the very summit of the mountain, and 
the train enters and often passes above the 
clouds, which usually rest upon the lofty peak. 

This railway is a great steam elevator of 
peculiar or novel construction, and it accom- 
plishes an end which has never been reached 
before in the history of engineering. It re- 
quires about one and a half hours to “go up,” 
including three stops to “take in water.” It is 
estimated that the train would come down in 
three minutes if left to itself. We hope it will 
never be “left to itself,’ and that its trucks and 
cogs will never “play false” when they are 
pressed upon by a human freight. A train of 
passengers left to go down that fearful incline 
would be instantly torn or crushed to a jelly. 
But we are asked, Is it safe? We have perhaps 
given a satisfactory practical expression of our 
views upon this point, by placing ourself and 
family in charge of the engineer, and making the 


ascent. If we were asked if we would make a 
second excursion, some hesitation would be man- 
ifested before replying, yes; and yet abundant 
and efficient safeguards are provided against 
accident, and we do not well see how one can 
occur. * 

+ 


THE SEA AND THE LAND. 


“Tne troubled sea that cannot rest” is an ac- 
tive and incessant worker. In calm and in storm 
it is alike busy, steadily carrying forward a 
thousand mighty labors. When the poet, in that 
famous apostrophe to the ocean which is famil- 
iar to every schoolboy, said, — 

“« Thy shores are empires changed in all save thee,” 


he merely put into verse the popular impression 
that the shores of the sea remain unchanged 
from age to age. But geology tells a different 
story. It teaches us that the boundary between 
the ocean and the land is ever changing. A 
map of the world at one geological epoch will 
not serve to represent its appearance at an ear- 
lier or a later period in its history. The con- 
tinents are no more fixed and immovable than 
theswaters that surround them. Their surface 
is rising and falling continually in undulations 
which, if slower in their motion than the waves 
of the sea, are on an immensely grander scale. 
We talk of “ mountain billows,” but the moun- 
tains themselves are nothing more than the bil- 
lows of the great tide which in the lapse of geo- 
logical ages sweeps across the continents. The 
“everlasting hills” are not eternal, but are the 
ripples of this ceaseless rise and fall to which 
the solid earth is subject. 

Even within historic times, and in some cases 
within the limits of a single century, this undu- 
lation of the land has been detected and meas- 
ured. There are localities where the changes 
thus effected in the geography of large districts 
are very striking. M. Quenault, in a little book 
recently published with the title “Les Mouve- 
ments de la Mer” (The Movements of the Sea), 
gives many interesting facts, gathered from old 
records as well as from his own observation, re- 
specting the sinking of the land and the en- 
croachments of the sea on the coasts of Brittany, 
Normandy, and other places on the northern and 
western borders of France. Thus, in the Gulf of 
Cordouan, at the mouth of the Gironde, the sea 
has advanced 730 metres (2,395 feet), within 
twenty-eight years ; the buildings on the Pointe 
de Grave have often been destroyed and rebuilt, 
and the light-house is now removed, for the third 
time, more inland. The sea flows more than 
ten metres deep over what a short time since 
was a sandy beach. 

The popular legends of Brittany lead one to 
think that many places near the coast, and now 
immersed, were formerly above the level of the 
sea. With their passion for the marvelous, the 
country people refer these facts to supernatural 
agency, where the devil plays a prominent part. 
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The Bay of Douarnenez, where at high water 
the depth is considerable, is the site of the once 
flourishing city of Ys. At the south side, when 
the tide is low, are distinguished clearly, five or 
six metres under water, Druidieal remains, altars, 
portions of walls, and ruinggof various monu- 
ments. On the opposite side, near Cape Chevre, 
they are also to be found, though not so easily 
seen and not so numerous. ‘The fishermen there 
believe all the reefs and rocks in the bay to be 
portions of the ruins. In the sixteenth century, 
when the water in the bay was not so deep as 
now, Canon Moreau was able to follow the lines 
of a vast inclosure of magoury, and above the 
sand, in the shallower places, he discovered fu- 
neral urns, stone sarcophagi, etc. The traveller 
Comby also adds, that after a storm which exca- 
vated and scooped out portions of the sands, one 
could perceive traces of elm trees, disposed with 
a regularity which shows that a plantation ex- 
isted at this spot. 

Submerged forests have been found on the 
coasts of Brittany, and particularly in Finisterre, 
in the neighborhood of Morlaix. There are 
historical documents to prove that at the Bay of 
Mont Saint-Michel the coast has been submerged 
since the period of Roman rule. Rouault, Curé 
de Saint-Pari, says: “ About the year 400 there 
was in Lower Normandy, towards the west, a 
large forest named Scicy, extending from the 
rocks of Chausey to the Mont de Tomba,” now 
Mont Saint-Michel. In the twelfth century the 
troubadour Guillaume de Saint-Pari referred to 
this submerged forest in a quaint bit of 6ld 
French, which may be freely translated thus : — 

“ Not far from Avranches, on Brittany’s shore, 
Quokelonde forest spread out of yore ; 
But that famous stretch of fertile land 
Ts hidden now by the sea and the sand; 
No more will its venison grace the dish — 
The ancient forest yields nought but fish.” 

This forest of Scicy was said to have been 
full of wild beasts, and peopled by. half-savage 
natives, to whom succeeded, in Christian times, 
a number of anchorites who sought retirement 
there, far from the tumult of the world. The 
parishes of St. Louis, Mauny, and La Feuillette 
have disappeared beneath the waves since the 
thirteenth century. A story is told of a priest of 
the diocese of Dol, that having, in 1685, learned 
by tradition that there was formerly, in the place 
then (and now) occupied by the sea, a parish 
named St. Louis, he informed the Court of Rome 
that this living was vacant “ per obitum.” Upon 
this they consulted the registers and found aciu- 
ally that there had been presentations to this 
living by former Popes. <A priest of Basse- 
Bretagne was therefore appointed, and he de- 
parted at once to take possession. But on ar- 
riving in sight of Mont Saint-Michel, what was 
his surprise when he was shown, on the sands 
and in the sea, the place where was formerly sit- 
uated his pretended parish. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
whole of the Channel Islands were, at one time, 
part of the mainland of France, and there is 
positive proof of the island of Jersey having 
been so. There are certain existing manuscripts 
belonging to the monastery of “Mont Saint- 
Michel which tell us that, in the sixth century, 
the district of Jersey was separated from the 
mainland of Coutances by only a narrow rivulet, 
bridged by a single plank, which the inhabitants 


were bound to keep in repair for the Arch- 
deacon of the mother church to pass over on 
his periodical visitations. In the register of 
the taxes of the island, there is an entry re- 
ferring to rents received from various persons 
for the privilege of allowing pigs to feed on the 
acorns in the forest of St. Quen —now the bay 
of that name. M. Quenault gives an exceed- 
ingly interesting map of this part of the French 
coast —a fac-simile of a chart copied in the 
year 1406 from one of a much older date. This 
map shows the coast line from Cape Finisterre 
down to St. Malo to have been, at that time, 
from six to twelve miles farther west than at 
present. The island of Jersey is part of a pen- 
insula, ten or twelve miles wide, stretching out 
from the French coast to a point some three or 
four miles west of that island as it exists at 
present. Guernsey also is shown to have then 
been considerably larger than the Isle of Man 
now is. Throughout the whole area of this de- 
parted coast are depicted the positions of some 
score of places where evidences of the exist- 
ence of submerged forests have been discovered. 

The sinking of this region which has taken 
place within the period of history has occurred 
only between the parallels of 10° S. and 55° N. 
latitude. North of this, it is gradually becoming 
more and more elevated. 

M. Quenault concludes, with regard to the de- 
pression of the land: “One gathers from all 
these evidences, that the movement, since the 
eighth century, has been about two metres a 
century. If it continues at the same rate for 
ten centuries more, the peninsula of Cotentin 
will be an island, and all the ports of La Manche 
will ‘be destroyed. Some centuries later and 
Paris will be a sea-port, waiting only to be sub- 
merged in a score of centuries. Thus in a pe- 
riod less than half as long as that during which 
the pyramids of Egypt have braved the ravages 
of time, Paris itself, if it is not burned down dur- 
ing one of the revolutions of its inhabitants, — 
as amiable and spirituel as they are inconsistent, 
— Paris will probably be engulfed in the Atlan- 
tic, a master before whom the intractable Paris- 
ian must haul down his flag. Let him take 
warning !” 

* —+— 


HAILSTONES. 


How are they formed in such hot weather? 
This seems to be a mystery to most. The Boston 
Journal of June 24th, speaking of the late hail- 
storm says: “It is a curious fact that hailstones 
generally do not fall with the usual velocity of 
rain ;” and then proceeds to give different theories 
to account for this fact. “ One theory is, that the 
clouds from which they come have a considerably 
lower altitude than ordinary rain clouds. Another 
suggestion is that made by the late Prof. Olmsted, 
that the hailstone, when it starts downward, is but 
a nucleus of snow, and that it congeals and accumu- 
lates layers as it falls, which process retards its 
velocity.” 

The true reasons why hailstones do not fall so 
rapidly as rain drops of the same weight, are, 1st, 
that ice is specifically lighter than water; and 
2dly, that rain usually falls in. round, smooth 
globules, the most compact and solid form, while 
hailstones are often rough and irregular in their 
forms, causing greater resistance from the air. 
And besides, ‘both rain and hail usually attain a 
uniform velocity respectively, long before reaching 
the earth, like shot falling front a great height. 


The resistance of the air soon counterbala 
their weight. 

Most of the books on meteorology state tha 
really satisfactory theory of the formation of ] 
stones has been devised; but it seems to 
writer, that this phenomenon is susceptible of } 
satisfactory explanation, if not absolute scien 
demonstration. He will endeavor to give his yi 
as briefly as possible, and at the same time to m 
the subject intelligible to the ordinary readers 
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It should be remembered that the atmosphe 
an elastic fluid, eight hundred times lighter ¢; 
water, yet of great weight, pressing ever } 
upon the surface of the earth about fifteen pl i 
to the square inch, but, as we rise above the 
level, decreasing in density with great uniformity 
that at a height of about three miles it is only 
half this weight, or 74 Ibs.; at siz miles, one fou 
or 33 lbs.; at nine mile one eighth, or 1§ Ibs.) 
Siiaen miles, z4; or 74 ounces, ete. The ain 
principally composed of oxygen and nitrogen ga 
in the proportions of 21 to 79 parts by weight, 5 
about one thousandth part carbonic acid gas. F 
we have the material for the winds, as also 
medium for watery vapor, from which falls | 
and out of which the clouds are formed. 

Heat causes this vapor to arise from sea 
land, —from whatever contains moisture. This 
visible process is going on continually, as soor 
one storm is over, preparing for another, till 
atmosphere is sometimes completely saturated y 
it, while yet it may remain perfectly clear a 
cloud to be seen. 

Now for the process by which this invis 
vapor, diffused through the lower strata of 
atmosphere, becomes cloud, yielding rain, snow, 
hail. our well established laws will prepare 
elucidate the phenomena. First. In ascent 
from the earth every one hundred yards 
exactly, 852 feet) the thermometer falls one degi 
200 yards 2°; 500 yards 5°; 1,000 yards 10°; 
yards 60°. Above this, the fon slightly vari 

The second law relates to what is called the 
point, as discovered by the illustrious Dalton. 
is the point of temperature where dew or dl 
first begins to form. As heat changes water | 
vapor, so the abstraction of that heat restore: 
to the form of cloud, or visible watery partic 
Vapor is invisible; as it becomes visible, i 

called cloud. By ascertaining the dew point at 
time, we may discover the entire amount of va 
in the atmosphere at that time. It S been for 
that if the dew point be at 32°, just 515 of the 
is vapor, so that if it should then all fall in rai 
would amount to 1.72 inches. Sib the dew pi 
is at 52° (20° above 32°) just y4, is vapor, 4 
in.; when at 73° (21° above last) just oo 8 
PF 6.91 in.; when at 80° (highest ascertained) 
giz is vapor, or 8.64 in.; that is, the vapor ¢ do 
for about every 20° above the freezing point. 

The dew point may be easily ascertai 
any time, by the aid of a thermometer and _ 
tumblers or pitchers. Fill one tumbler or 
partly full of hot water, the other with cold. 
the thermometer as it stands in the air to be ts 
(say 72°). Now put the thermometer into the 
water, and pour in slowly from the cold, noti( 
carefully when dew first begins to appear | 
outer surface of the glass ; fhen take the readin 
the thermometer inside the glass (say 62°) and, 
have the dew point, 62% ‘Take the differe 
(72° — 62°—10°), and make careful note of 
for future use. 

We are now prepared for the third law- 
dense air is rarefied, or made thin, it is ther 
cooled. Exhaust one half the air from a rece 
and a thermometer inside it falls. The ree 
still full as before, though the air is only one 
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nse. ‘The heat is consequently more widely 


‘fused. This principle explains why it is colder, 
j you ascend into the upper regions of the at- 
| sphere, the air becoming more thin. 

Now, as shown by our second law, if we could 


», and carry it up 1,000 yards, it must expand, 
/1so be cooled down those 10° to the dew point, 
/1 cloud would there begin to appear. All this 
j evident 5 but how shall this dense air be thus 
( vated ? 

If we build a fire in an open fire-place, the air 
iheated above and rises, as indicated by the ascent 
¢the smoke. There is a tendency to a vacuum at 
{: fire, but the exterior air rushes toward it to 
| tore the equilibrium, while the current continues 
ward over the fire. The same is true when 
ire is kindled in an open field on a calm day. 
je heated air rises over the fire, as in the 
mney, while the air flows toward it from every 
and then up; it cannot accumulate, If the 
' becomes powerful, the calm is destroyed; the 
id seems to start from all sides toward the fire, 
\! there goes up, often carrying up large cinders, 
Il if sufficiently powerful, this upward current 
y reach the dew point, and then cloud must 
in to form. If the fire be on a hill or mountain, 
| Vesuvius, this greatly aids the process. Thus an 
|ption of Vesuvius often causes torrents of rain. 
And it is on these principles, doubtless, that we 
the ordinary summer shower, with lightning 
| thunder. It comes in the warmest weather ; 
sun acts as a mighty fire, warming the surface 
he earth. As this becomes heated, the atmos- 
re coming in contact with it also becomes heated 
/. rises, producing that glimmer we often notice 
a warm day, as also over a hot stove; but the 
jualities of the land probably aid this ascent, 
sing the heated air to glide up the sides of a 
\ more in a mass, and then reaching the summit 
in all sides, it pierces the cooler atmosphere, and 
#s up an invisible current (like smoke) till it 
shes the dew point, and then what we often call 
hunder-head or summer-cloud, more properly a 
ulus, begins to form. If a brisk horizontal wind 
‘lowing, it may soon break away without rain, 
. another and another start, and so over the 
‘le region. These clouds are thus formed, much 
we see a steam-cloud rising from a locomotive, 
ecially in cold weather ; only this is soon dissipated 
he atmosphere. So the cumulus clouds, broken 
y from their base, begin to descend into warmer 
(ons, and soon disappear slowly, as may be seen 
careful observation. But in order to complete 
‘demonstration, we must introduce a 
Vourth law, or principle, that of latent heat. This 
shat form of heat which becomes concealed in 
ies, in their change from a solid to a liquid, or 
iid to an aeriform state. In melting ice, the 
I'‘mometer stands at 32° in the mass till all is 
ted, when it rapidly rises to the boiling point, 
°, where again it stands till all is converted into 
‘m, when if confined its temperature again rises. 
> heat applied during the change of state be- 
$ latent, as indicated by the thermometer’s re- 
wg stationary. 
cubic foot of water (about 30 qts.) converted 
steam or vapor, under the ordinary pressure of 
atmosphere, measures about seventeen hundred 
Ne feet, and it requires a large amount of heat 
@yroduce this change. But changing seventeen 
dred cubic feet of vapor back into one of water, 
hess that heat; it is no longer latent, but be- 
bas manifest, affecting the thermometer and the 
Ges. The heat thus developed in a single 
iver has been estimated equal to that produced 
p ie 30,000 tons of coal, — an almost incon- 
able amount of heat, like that of an intense 
2, or Vesuvius itself in eruption. The conse- 
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quence of this remarkable development of heat, at 
the dew point, is to increase suddenly and power- 
fully the upward current, forming cloud with great 
rapidity in the higher and cooler regions, the ecur- 
rent driving the cloud into drops of rain and 
throwing these upward with more or less force, till 
turning outward they descend on all sides, — and some 
through the centre, if the upward current be not too 
violent, —and thus we have the beautiful shower of 
rain. The drops in their ascent and descent move 
somewhat in the form of a sheaf of wheat, standing 
upright, each straw indicating the line of a rain 
drop. 

Now for the hailstones. If the shower become 
very violent, as is most likely in the hottest 
weather, the upward current may send up the drops 
of rain ten miles high, into regions of intense cold 
(over 100° below zero), accumulating as they as- 
cend into large irregular drops, freezing in their 
upward as well as downward course through such 
intense cold, into irregular solid ice, it may be of 
large size ; the water driven by the violence of the 
current, going up in sheets, or irregular masses, 
rather than round smooth rain drops. 

And here another fact should be stated. At an 
elevation of about three and a half miles, a current 
of air is always blowing from 8. W. to N. E. — that 
is, from the equator toward the pole, to restore the 
equilibrium caused by an opposite current — so 
that, when a cloud, in a severe shower, rises into 
this current, the top of the cloud is blown over 
toward the N. E. side of the shower, and in case 
there is hail, it falls in a single glade on that side. 
If, however, itis more intense, the hail overcomes 
this more gentle upper current, so as to fall in two 
glades on the opposite sides of the shower, with a 
space between, in which there may be little or no 
hail. 

Such is believed to be the true theory of the 
ordinary summer shower, and also of the hailstorm. 
Does it not rest on long established principles? The 
view is confirmed by many observations as well as 
by science. Every one has observed how the wiad 
always blows foward the shower, while it is coming 
up, apparently in exact opposition, and then as the 
shower passes over, the wind turns and follows it, 
adding material, as it were from every side ; also, 
how calm it often is, in the very midst of it, caused 
by the wind blowing toward its centre, and then 
upward. If more violent, it may not rain at all in 
the very centre, while it is pouring in torrents on 
every side. This, too, accounts for the fall of the 
barometer, the upward current taking off a part of 
the atmospheric pressure. Lightning and thunder 
arise from the sudden condensation of so much 
vapor to rain, which develops immense quantities 
of electricity. The appearance of the clouds, also, 
especially the cumuli, clearly indicates their forma- 
tion, as before .intimated. 

The above four laws have been long since estab- 
lished, but the honor of combiniog them, to illustrate 
the formation of rain, snow, and hail, as above briefly 
described, belongs to the late Prof. Espy of Wash- 
ington, It is passing strange, after his demonstra- 
tions of this theory, so simple and yet so beautiful 
and satisfactory, that there should still be so much 
“mist ” enveloping the subject in the minds of even 
scientific men. 

The theory may be extended with modifications, 
to storms, tornadoes and nearly all the phenomena 
of atmospheric changes, especially as connected 
with the deposition of vapor, in whatever form. 

D. W. 
——4— 


AN alloy of 50 parts of lead, 36 of tin, and 225 of 
cadulum, is recommended for stereotyping purposes 
as more feasible and at the same time harder than 
that usually made with bismuth, 


NOTES ON FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 


Sprep or Execrric Sianars. — Professor 
Gould has found that the velocity of the electric 
waves through the Atlantic cables is from 7,000 to 
8,000 miles per second, and depends somewhat upon 
whether the circuit is formed by the two cables or 
by one cable and the earth. Telegraph wires upon 
poles in the air conduct the electric waves with a 
velocity a little more than double this ; and it is re- 
marked, as a_ curious fact, that the rapidity of the 
transmission increases with the distance between the 
wire and the earth, or the height of the support. 
Wires buried in the earth likewise transmit slowly, 
like submarine cables. Wires placed upon poles but 
slightly elevated transmit signals with a velocity of. 
12,000 miles per secofid, while those at a considera- 
ble height give a velocity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles. 

CaBBaGrE-TREE oF New ZEALAND. —It may 
not be generally known that the cabbage-tree (Cor- 
dyline Australis), which grows so abundantly in New 
Zealand, contains a very considerable proportion of 
saccharine matter. In former years, says Applied 
Science, the Maoris used, when on their fishing ex- 
cursions up country, to hack down a few of these 
trees near their encampments, and after a day’s ex- 
posure to sun and air, cut off quids, which they chewed 
with great gusto. Fifteen years ago a gentleman 
resident in Otago obtained a fair sample of sugar 
manufactured by the Maoris from the cabbage-tree, 
which he sent to London for inspection. The pro- 
cess for extracting the sugar, so far as we are aware, 
has not been divulged by the natives, and probably 
no individual European is conversant with the mat- 
ter. It might, then, form an interesting subject for 
inquiry and dissertation how the process was accom- 
plished, and how far could the tree be utilized for 
such a purpose. The cabbage-tree may be readily 
propagated from seed, and its growth is compara- 
tively rapid. ‘The whole tree is fibrous, and can be 
made into paper. It grows to a diameter of from 
1 ft. to 3 ft., and height from 10 ft. to 20 ft., and is” 
found chiefly in swampy situations, although it 
grows on hillsides. The stem is thickly fibrous, 
and the leaves, which are long (ribbon-like) and 
about 23 in. broad, contain a good deal of fibre. 

Tue Cork Tree. — This tree is a species of oak 
growing abundantly in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
In Georgia the experiment of raising the tree from 
the acorn has been successfully tried, and we have 
no doubt there are many parts of our country 
where it could be acclimated. The barking is com- 
menced when the tree is fifteen years old, and may 
be repeated every eight or ten years afterwards with 
no injury to the oak, which, in spite of this period- 
ical flaying, lives to the age of a hundred and fifty 
years. In July and August, incisions are made 
around the tree, and down to the root; the pieces 
which detach easily are soaked in water, placed un- 
der heavy weights, dried before a fire, and stacked 
in bales for exportation. 

The cork-cutters cut the sheets into narrow strips, 
and round them into shape with a sharp knife. 

Tue Surruur Beps or CarirorniA. — Sul- 
phur has been chiefly supplied from the sides of 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, but the works on the shore 
of Clear Lake, California, produce now 4 tons a 
day. This lake occupies the crater of an extinct 
voleano, and the evidences of volcanic action abound 
in the vicinity. The sulphur bed consists of a bank 
resembling ashes, containing numerous alkaline and 
sulphur springs with vent-holes, from which sulphu- 
rous fumes escape. Pure sulphur crystals deposited 
from the fumes surround these holes. The earth, 
containing about 50 per cent. of sulphur, is placed 
in an iron retort heated to a high temperature, so 
that the sulphur is driven off in fumes into a re- 
ceiver, where it se’tles in a liquid form, and runs 
out into pine boxes 2 ft. long and 1 ft. square. The 
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lump sulphur is used chiefly for making powder and 
sulphuric acid, which last is employed in making 
blue-stone, giant-powder, nitric acid, and muriatic 
acid, and in refining gold and silver. The con- 
sumption of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids 
on the Pacific coast amounts to 2,000,000  lbs., 
and the entire demand is supplied by home manu- 
facture. Flowers of sulphur have also been pro- 
duced at Clear Lake. The fumes passing off from 
the retort are in this case led into a large cool 
chamber, where they condense into a flaky snow- 
like condition. 
—_¢— 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Tomato VineGAR. — Take one bushel of ripe 
tomatoes, mash them in an open tub, add one quart 
of molasses, and thoroughly mix the whole together. 
Let the tub stand several days, frequently stirring 
the mixture. When a decided vinegar odor is given 
off, the juice should be strained from the pomace 
and put into casks. Vinegar thus made is equal to 
the best. 

CEMENT FOR PICKLE AND PRESERVE JARS. — 
To two ounces of the best gum tragacanth, add six 
gills of cold water, and three grains of corrosive 
sublimate. Set in a warm place for two or three 
days, frequently stirring it to assist the solution. This 
will be found a very useful paste for labels, or for 
pasting paper over jars, holding pickles, preserves, 
fruits, etc., providing it does not come in contact 
with the condiment, to avoid which the jars should 
be first covered with paper or bladder, and then with 
the pasted paper. 

To Ger rip or Fiirs.— The smoke of the 
dried leaves of a pumpkin burnt on a bright fire 
will cause flies to quit an apartment instantly, or 
it will kill them. Birds must be withdrawn before 
the operation, and persons should abstain from go- 
ing into apartments immediately after, as the smoke 
causes headaches, The employment of laurel oil is 
“also a preservative against flies, as they cannot bear 
the smell of it. In Belgium, butchers have long ap- 
plied it, and with great success, to the doors and 
windows of their shops. 

CLEANING Sttver-PLATED ARTICLES. — White- 
metal articles, electro-plated with silver, should be 
cleaned with the greatest caution. The use of soap 
gives to the articles a leaden appearance. If tar- 
nished, rub them with a little fine whiting, wet with 
water; then wash with clean, soft, warm water. 
Dry carefully, and polish with fine whiting on a 
piece of soft leather. 

To wasH FLANNELS WITHOUT SHRINKING. — 
No woolen fabric should have soap rubbed on it, un- 
less you wish to shrink it. Soak it in warm water 
half an hour; rub lightly when you rinse it out ; 
then rub thoroughly in good hot suds; rinse it out, 
put in a tub and pour clean boiling water on it — 
the more the better; let it stand till cool enough to 
be rinsed out by hand. 

To MAKE OLD Kip Gtoves new. — Make a 
thick mucilage by boiling a handful of flaxseed ; add 
a little dissolved soap ; then when the mixture cools, 
with a piece of white flannel wipe the gloves, pre- 
viously fitted to the hand; use only enough of the 
cleaner to take off the dirt, without wetting through 
the glove. 

To wuiten YELLow FrLanner.— Dr. Artus 
tells us that flannel which has become yellow with 
use may be whitened by putting it for some time in 
a solution of hard soap, to which strong ammonia has 
been added. The proportions he gives are 13 lbs. of 
hard curd soap, 50 lbs. of soft water, and two-thirds 
of a pound of strong ammonia. The same object 
may be attained in a shorter time by placing the 
garments for a quarter of an hour in a weak solu- 
tion of bisulphite of soda to which a little hydro- 
chloric acid has been added. 


The. Arts. 


THE “CARBURETTING” OF COAL-GAS. 


Every year new patents are taken out for 
improving the illuminating power of coal-gas by 
some process of “carburetting,” or “ carburiz- 
ing” or “carbonizing” the same. The forms of 
apparatus are varied, but the modus operandi is 
similar in them all, consisting essentially in mix- 
ing with the gas the vapor of a liquid hydrocar- 
bon. Some of the processes are better in their 
way than others, but the main difficulties still 
exist — namely, the irregular evaporation of the 
liquid, and consequently the uncertainty of the 
light obtained from gas passing through the 
vapors of the carburizing liquids. 

Experiments have been made by an able chem- 
ist in order to ascertain the rate of evapora- 
tion of liquid hydrocarbon. The material chosen 
was the spirit of petroleum, as light as it could 
be procured, being about .700 specific gravity. 
Three pounds of the liquid were placed in a 
suitable vessel in such a manner as to expose a 
large surface for evaporation, and on passing 
atmospheric air through by means of a motive- 
power meter, a very large and rich flame, giving 
off abundance of smoke, was the result. ‘This 
at first, when adjusted to 5 ft. per hour, gave a 
light equal to sixteen candles, but speedily the 
flame became perceptibly less; in a short time 
it was diminished to a remarkable extent. After 
twenty-six hours merely a blue light was ob- 
tained, and at the end of forty-eight hours no 
flame whatever existed, as all the constituents 
volatile at the temperature had evaporated. 
On re-weighing the residue, barely one half of 
the total quantity had been available. This 
clearly demonstrated how easily people may be 
deceived by a carefully prepared experiment, for 
at the commencement the air was so highly 
charged with carbon as to occasion the greatest 
surprise ; but as this was of such short duration 
on account of the very small quantity of the 
highly volatile material, the process of carboniz- 
ing the air was utterly useless. Many people, 
however, have been “ taken in” by experiments 
of this very sort. Of course, when coal-gas is 
used instead of air, the result is essentially the 
same, so far as any continued increase in the 
amount of light is concerned. 

It ought to be understood, moreover, that this 
process of improving the ordinary gas has been 
thoroughly tested by the ablest scientific men, 
and that they have pronounced: it a failure. 
For nearly two years it was tried in the street 
lamps of London, under the direction and in- 
spection of Dr. Letheby, and yet was abandoned, 
and has not again been adopted. Great 
economy, with increase of light, was at. that time 
promised, according to the theory and estimate 
of the projectors. To ensure economy in the 
consumption of gas, the ordinary burners, con- 
suming five feet per hour, were changed to 
those which would consume only three feet per 
hour. Of course the gas company’s bill was 
materially diminished. But what about the 
increase of light? Very often the streets of 
London were in comparative darkness, and so 
loud became the complaints of the public that 
the authorities were compelled to order the re- 
moval of the carburizing apparatus, and to 
restore the ordinary five-feet-per-hour burners. 


Even where there is a gain by the use c¢ 
carburetting apparatus, it is rarely, if ever, 
great as is promised. ‘Twenty per cent. is p 
ably about the maximum that can be counted u 
as an average by the very best contrivance of 
kind. ‘This, considering the uncertainty of 
light on account of the irregular evaporation 
which we have referred above, will sea 
balance the cost of apparatus and naphtha, | 
extra attention required, and the risk in us 
so inflammable a liquid. 


—_e— 
INDIA INK. 


Tur basis of all the different kinds and qual 
of India ink is lamp-black, the best of which 
obtained from. pig’s-foot and other oils, and go; 
times from resins, while an inferior sort is m 
from pine wood. The materials are burned i 
furnace about a hundred feet long, along the sj 
and top of which the smoke condenses. That n 
remote from the fire and nearest the top is 
finest, and is carefully kept separate from the r 

Glue made from the skin of the buffalo of 
country is soaked in water for a time until it 
much swollen, and afterwards completely dissoly| 
The lamp-black is then introduced and worked 
until it forms a soft paste. When the materials 
thoroughly mixed a quantity of the oil of peas 
added, and the temperature maintained for a t 
at from 110 to 140 degrees, until the paste; 
homogeneous in character. It is then removed ¢ 
separated into little cakes, which are allowed 
remain for some time drying and becoming mell 
after which they are strongly compressed in woot 
moulds, on the interior of which are engraved 
characters which are seen upon the cakes. 4% 
surface of the cakes is finally coated with a king 
animal wax, which gives a polish, and prevents | 
ink from staining the hands. + 

The peculiar odor of India ink is produced 
adding to it, during the process of preparation 
mixture of Borneo camphor and musk. Only 
finer qualities, however, receive this addition. 1 
Chinese do not use liquid inks, but when they W 
to write they rub up one of these sticks in wal 
and use a very fine pointed hair pencil. Thosey 
have not tried ink prepared in this way will 
surprised to find how readily it flows, even frori 
pen. The durability of such ink is much grea 
than that of the European, as it does not beco 
obliterated by moisture or ordinary atmosphi 
agencies. >. 

—e— 4 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. es 

Srram Borters BECOME Brittte spy Use. 
Mr. Peter Carmichael ‘recently read a paper 
steam boilers before the Scotch Institution of Ey 
neers, in the course of which he mentioned thai 
had been found that “ all qualities of iron get h 
and brittle after the boilers have been at work mi 
than a dozen years, more especially where expos 
to the action of the fire ; and that in the furnac 
even Lowmoor iron becomes as brittle as comm 
iron in that time, and great care has to be taken 
making repairs to prevent the plates from crackil 
For this reason sixteen to seventeen years is lo; 
enough for a boiler to be in use, at a pressure of 
pounds to 45 pounds. If used longer, the press 
ought to be lowered.” Two boilers which bad bel 
in use nineteen years, and which required opal 
were found by Mr. C. so brittle that the rivet he 
on the outside flew off when the inside heads wé 
struck; showing that the rivets had deteriorated 
much as the plates. = 

MANvuracture oF GRAPE SUGAR FROM Cor 
— Large factories for this purpose have recen 
been established in New Orleans, Buffalo, 4 
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Brooklyn. The corn is steeped in weak soda lye, 
or the purpose of softening the husk and gluten, 
‘nd is then ground wet, and run through revolving 
‘ieves to separate impurities; afterwards it is made 
> flow through ways or troughs, in which the starch 
radually settles as a white powder. The wash 
jrater is run into a large cistern, and allowed to 
arment and produce a weak vinegar. The starch 
*om the troughs is put wet into the mash tub, and 
reated with water containing one per cent. of sul- 
hhurie acid, for eight hours. The acid is neutral- 
zed with chalk or carbonate of lime, and the liquid 
vaporated to get rid of the gypsum, and afterwards 
urther evaporated in vacuum pans, and run into 
arrels ready for crystallization. 
(CEMENT FoR LreatHer. — A good water-proof 
jement or glue, for holding wood or leather, may be 
yade by dissolving fine shreds of India-rubber in 
varm copal varnish. The material to be united 
aould be made clean, and be perfectly dry at the 
me of applying the cement. 

Exastic AND SWEET GLUE. — Good common 
tue is dissolved in water, on the water bath, and 
1e water evaporated down to a mass of thick con- 
stence, to which a quantity of glycerine, equal in 
eight to the glue, is added, after which the heat- 
ig is continued until all the water has been driven 
¥, when the mass is poured out into moulds, or on 
marble slab. This mixture answers for stamps, 
cinters’ rolls, galvano-plastic copies, etc. The 
weet Glue, for ready use by moistening with the 
ongue, is made in the same way, substituting, how- 
ver, the same quantity of powdered sugar for the 
}yeerine. 
New Mernop or puriryinc Suear. — M. 
farix has taken, in France, a patent for the appli- 
ation of fluosilicie acid for the purifying of beet- 
vot and other saccharine juices. The saccharine 
uids are first diluted with a sufficient quantity of 
vater to take away the viscosity of these fluids, suf- 
vient fluosilicie acid is then added to precipitate all 
1¢ potassium salts present, and next chalk is added 
» saturate any excess of the acid. ‘The fluid is then 
tered, in order to obtain a clear liquid, and this 
terwards treated in the usual manner. 
‘Tue SEPARATION OF ANIMAL AND VEGETA- 
te Fisres. — M. Shervord has invented an ingen- 
‘us method for the separation of animal fibre from 
‘getable. The process does not alter the structure 
color of the animal fibre, and permits the use of 
‘tton and linen fibre separated from it for numer- 
\s purposes. It is sufficient to suspend the goods 
\ an atmosphere of nitrogen or carbonic acid, and 
cause the vapors of perfectly dry sulphuric, 
aosphoric, or hydrochloric acid to enter the room. 
hese fumes disintegrate the vegetable fibre, and 
aye intact the animal; the two fibres can thus 
» separated and appropriated to their respective 
3€8. 
} Corp Tinnine Process. — M. Daubié, iron- 
faster, Blanc Murger Works, at Bellefontaine, in 
ie Vosges, has obtained a patent for tinning by a 
Id process, in order to prevent oxidation of iron in 
al, and especially of iron wire, employed in 
Tee eation of cards and wire cloth, without al- 
‘wing its polish or rigidity. The inventor’s chief 
eet is to prevent the softening of the metal, and 
te mode adopted is successive immersions in baths 
‘yntaining cold solutions of salts of tin, with the 
Adition of a certain amount of organic. matter, 
‘ch as fecula or starch, which has always been 
und valuable both in tinning and galvanization. 
he solution patented is composed as follows: To 
very twenty gallons of water add 6 lbs. of rye flour, 
jad let it boil for about half an hour; filter it, and 
terwards add 212 Ibs. of pyrophosphate of soda, 34 
8. of crystallized salt of tin, 134 Ibs. of neutral pro- 
chloride of tin, and from 3 oz. to 4 oz. of sulphuric 


- When the salts are dissolved the solution is 


distributed in eight or ten wooden vats, a little addi- 
tional water being added to the first two or three of 
the vats. The wire is passed successively through the 
whole of the vats, and if great brilliancy of surface 
is required, also through draw plates at intervals, 
and the wire, while retaining all its rigidity, becomes 
covered with a brilliantly polished coat of tin. 
Beautiful and indxidizable cards and wire cloth have 
been produced by this process, which is applicable 
to wire for a hundred different purposes. M. Dau- 
bié has also succeeded in silvering iron wire, by 
using, in place of the salts of tin in the solution, 
cyanide of silver and cyanide of potassium. 


Agriculture. 


SHORE PENCILINGS AT LAKESIDE, No. 2. 


SOME THOUGHTS UPON SOILS AND CROPS. 


RECLINING under the trees on the shore of 
the Lake in company with a neighbor, the con- 
versation turned upon the different nature of 
soils and their adaptability to various grains and 
grasses. Having presented in the conversation 
some thoughts upon the topics, which resulted 
from practical experience, we pencilled them 
down when alone. 

It was remarked that long since we had 
learned in the laboratory that in order to reach 
certain results, in chemical manipulation, there 
must be a strict observance of certain laws of 
combination and association, and also, that no 
substitutions or omissions could be permitted. 
To form gunpowder, nitre, sulphur, and char- 
coal were needed, and one substance was no more 
important than the other. Sulphur and charcoal 
had no explosive energy by themselves, nor had 
nitre and charcoal ; but the three combined, when 
ignited, could overturn forts, or lift mountains. 
So in agriculture, we have learned that plants can 
only grow in a normal way, when certain ele- 
ments are supplied to them. They require car- 
bon, phosphorus, silica, ammonia, potash, lime, 
magnesia, etc., in order to grow healthfully ; and 
all these must work together in building up the 
plant fabric. These are all of equal value as 
sources of nutrition, and it is only by their com- 
bined action that a perfect plant is secured. It 
is absurd to talk about the superlative impor- 
tance of ammonia, when not a plant exists, or 
can exist, without phosphorus; it is absurd to 
talk about potash or lime, as being the one or 
two things needed to clothe barren fields with 
verdure, when soluble silica and magnesia are 
quite as indispensable. The truth is, none of 
these substances can replace or discharge the 
functions of another. We may fill our soils with 
potash, but if the phosphatic salts are absent our 
crops fail. We may saturate with ammonia, or 
nitrogenous compounds, and the cereals will not 
mature without a supply of the other essentials. 
The results of our experiments have established 
this point clearly in our mind, that in order to 
grow crops successfully, all the substances 
needed by plants, must be present in the soil in 
which they flourish. Some soils furnish all of 
these in ample abundance, others do not. The 
former we call rich soils, the latter, barren or 
impoverished. The soils of cultivatable lands 
hold in a greater or less proportion all that is 
essential to the growth of plants. Sometimes 
one or more of these essentials is largely in ex- 
cess, or there is more than is needed by any 
crop for a succession of years; and often one or 


more is held in small amount, barely sufficient 
for some crops and wholly insufficient for others. 
A soil resulting exclusively from the disintegra- 
tion or crumbling of limestone rocks will be 
rich in the calcareous element, but deficient in 
several of the other essentials. Soils resulting 
largely from feldspathic masses, and granite, will 
hold quite all that supply the elements of nu- 
trition to plants, and such are therefore good. 
No two fields or farms are alike as respects the 
nature of the soil, and therefore when the ques- 
tion occurs, how can this or that farm be re- 
stored to fertility, it is necessary to know the 
general composition of the soil as preliminary 
to any intelligent attempt to bring it into good 
tilth. Much of the confusion and doubt which 
prevail among farmers springs from this differ- 
ence which exists in soils. Farmers seek for 
some specific manure which will insure large 
returns of all kinds of crops, but no such spe- 
cific exists, nor ever will. There is certainly 
no specific for our bodily diseases, and therefore 
doctors, in prescribing, are said to feel their way 
in the dark. ‘The farmer who is searching for 
specifics is groping in thick darkness. The 
intelligent doctor who is acquainted with the 
constitution and idiosyncrasies of his patient pos- 
sesses, in the cure of disease, a great advantage 
over one who knows nothing of such peculiari- 
ties. The most proper business of the physi- 
cian is to study the peculiarities of his patients, 
and the most proper business of the farmer is to 
study the physical and chemical peculiarities of 
his soils. Of course a knowledge of the chem- 
ical and geological sciences is of great advantage 
to a farmer in successfully conducting his labors, 
but an intelligent observer can secure a good 
knowledge of the nature of his soils in ten years, 
and know but little of any of the exact sciences. 
Without any knowledge of anatomy or physi- 
ology, the farmer obtains by observation a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of his animals. 
He learns how to feed his pigs so as to fatten 
them most rapidly and profitably, how to supply 
nutriment to his cows so as to cause a copious 
supply of milk, and he learns the temper and 
habits of his horses and oxen, and accordingly 
controls them to his advantage. Why should 
he not learn by observation the nature and ca- 
pabilities of his fields, and be able to a great ex- 
tent so to feed them as to obtain the highest 
and best crop results from year to year? Any 
farmer, from ten or even five years’ observation, 
can ascertain the extent to which his different 
fields are retentive of moisture. He must learn 
how well they withstand the drought or the 
protracted wet of summer, how different crops 
behave when the rain fall is small, or copious, in 
the growing months. Physically considered, 
some farms are not adapted to the raising of 
corn, and perhaps some other grains. Corn with- 
stands drought better than almost any other 
cereal, but that fact affords no reason why it can 
be raised to advantage on loose, dry soils. 
Weak, puny corn can be raised in a sand bank, 
but foolish indeed would a farmer be to plant 
his corn in such a locality. Corn requires a 
good retentive soil, a good fair loam, in which 
io grow in perfection, and if the owner of lands 
has none such, let him not attempt to grow 
it. His fields are better adapted to melons, 
beans, rye, or perhaps wheat. It is useless to 
attempt to force corn or any of the noble grains 
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to grow upon naturally wet, or low, clay bot- 
tom lands, without thorough drainage and deep 
tillage. Such are better adapted to grass, and 
grass farms, if kept in good tilth, are the most 
profitable of any. Every cultivator of the soil 
must first become acquainted with the physical 
character of each parcel he has under his charge, 
and then he will know what crops are adapted 
to the several localities. 

During the seven years Lakeside farm has 
been under our care, we have turned over and 
carefully examined about every rod of those 
portions, suited to tillage. We know its “ tem- 
per,” constitutional and chemical peculiarities, as 
well as we do the peculiar traits in our horses. 
We have learned where to plant corn, and where 
to sow wheat, and not be disappointed in results. 
We do not fret about wet and dry seasons, as 
we have proved the important point, that lands can 
be so selected and cultivated as to place crops 
beyond their influence in a very great degree. 
The season last year was particularly unpropi- 
tious for corn, and our readers have knowledge of 
the remarkable yield we secured. The present 
is fearfully dry and hot, so much so, that farmers 
in Eastern Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
are forced to concede the loss of their late crops. 
As we look out upon our fields, everything ap- 
pears green and succulent. Two judiciously se- 
lected plats for corn are covered with luxuriant 
foliage, and from the promise afforded, we predict 
a yield nearly or quite equal to that of last year. 
Fifiy tons of hay have been mowed from fields 
which, seven years ago, gave but about a dozen. 
It is certain that farmers must study the nature 
of their soils, and their adaptability to the differ- 
ent crops which it is thought desirable to raise. 
By drainage and deep tillage the physical condi- 
tion of most lands can be completely changed, 
and with the supplying of such chemical agents 
as are needed, crops of every description can be 
raised, satisfactory and remunerative to the hus- 
bandman. 

oS 
FODDER CORN. 


Tue Rural New Yorker, in a recent issue, pre- 
sents some analyses of fodder corn, which are 
designed to show that Dr. Loring’s views regard- 
ing its value as feed for milch cows are errone- 
ous. What Dr. Loring’s exact notions are, we 
do not know, and we do not care to inquire. 
Facts and principles in agriculture do not rest 
upon the mere opinions of any man. Opinions 
should only receive consideration when they are 
supported or based upon accurate observation 
and careful experiment. We have in the Jour- 
NAL and elsewhere given the results of experi- 
ments, which lead us to place a low estimate 
upon the value of fodder corn as grown under 
the usual or ordinary conditions among farmers. 
Upon this subject, which is regarded as of im- 
portance by many, we do not wish to be misun- 
derstood. We have distinctly stated, that it is the 
corn fodder produced from broadcast sowing, or 
in drills when in close contact, which is compar- 
atively worthless; not that grown in hills, or 
drills wide apart, properly cultivated, and cut 
just before the ears commence forming, or when 
they are in the milk. No one can place a 
higher estimate upon the maize plant as fodder 
for milch cows, than we do, if it is properly cul- 
tivated with full access of light and air. Can 
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farmers afford to cultivate a hoed crop, to feed to 
cows in a green state? We think not, as a gen- 
eral thing. There are crops which we have 
pointed out, which serve a good purpose as green 
feed, which can be raised from broadcast sowing 
and left to grow under the conditions of ordi- 
nary grasses. ‘The matter of cost and conven- 
ience in raising crops of avy kind must be left 
to farmers themselves; they ought to be the best 
judges. It is, however, important that they 
should clearly understand the modifying influ- 
ences of culture, air, and sunlight upon different 
kinds of vegetable productions. 
ae 

KANSAS AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 

Tue Kansas Farmer, in an article of consid- 
erable length and apparently written with im- 
partial accuracy, answers a series of questions 
put by an Eastern inquirer respecting the ad- 
vantages of that region for agricultural emi- 
grants. We give a brief summary of the main 
points in the article, thinking that they may be 
of interest to some of our readers. 

Kansas is as healthy a State as any in the 
whole Western country. Notwithstanding the 
immense return of unharyested vegetable matter 
to the earth by decomposition, the turning up of 
hitherto undisturbed earth by the multitude of 
new comers, and the privations and hardships of 
pioneer life, the region is still free from serious 
epidemics and malarial diseases. Residents upon 
the bottom lands, who live in temporary houses, 
set upon the ground and in the timber, and who 
use surface water, suffer more or less from chills 
and fever. ‘The climate is no more to blame 
for this, however, than is the fire for burning a 
finger thrust into it, in defiance of well under- 
stood natural laws. 

The average temperature is mild, and the at- 
mosphere dry. Snow is unusual, except for a 
few days at a time. The unpleasant feature of the 
winters is sudden and severe changes, the mer- 
cury sometimes going below zero in many lo- 
calities. At these times a change of thirty to 
fifty degrees in twenty-four hours is not surpris- 
ing. These “cold snaps,” however, are of short 
duration, ordinarily culminating inside of three 
days, followed by a resumption of mild, agreea- 
ble weather. 

Water is good in Kansas, as a rule. Endur- 
ing water is reached at a depth of twenty to 
seventy feet, the average being but little above 
the first named depth. Springs are abundant 
and pure as those gushing from the sides of the 
Green Mountains. Prof. G. C. Swallow, who 
made a geological survey of Kansas, says in his 
official report : — 

“Kansas is well supplied with streams of living water. 

Almost every farm has a good supply of never-failing 

springs. But few countries are better supplied with 

running streams and perennial springs ; and few haye such easy 
methods of obtaining artificial supplies of pure water.” 

There are good farming lands, that can be 
taken by homestead and preémption, and some 
timbered land so open ; but timbered claims are 
not so easily obtained. They lie in the north- 
west and south portions of the State. For spe- 
cific information touching the west and north, 
address George W. Martin, U. S. Register, Land 
Office, Junction City. For south and west, ad- 
dress Watson Stewart, U. S. Register, Land Of- 
fice, Humboldt. 

These lands are adapted to the most diversi- 


fied, and therefore most desirable and safe, sy; 
tem of culture. Cereals, fruits, and grasses ar 
produced, in quantity and quality equal to thos 
of any part of the country. Stock-raising — 
an after question, a simple question of econom: 
depending upon location with reference to mai 
kets. As a rule, the products of the soil shoul 
be converted into meat, to attain the highe; 
profit, unless grown in close proximity to a gre 
market of consumption. 5 
Stock farming is swre in Kansas, if it is con 
ducted with ordinary intelligence; but no on 
should go there with the expectation of keepin 
stock, particularly sheep, without protection ¢ 
winter feeding. As mild as are the winter 
stock should be protected by good and suflicier 
cover, and should have plenty of hay, with son 
grain. 
In closing, the Farmer says that “the imm) 
grant will find a hearty welcome by a peop! 
second to none in intelligence and energy, i 
this or any country. He will find a people px 
lite and generous, yet self-reliant, and bitter] 
hostile to drones. The man of indolence an} 
indecision has no place in Kansas. Such maj 
stay here, and think they live; but to the bus: 
bustling, whirling masses they are dead ‘an 
buried, out of thought and memory.” 
= 
PRUNING DWARF PEARS. 
AN experienced pear culturist says that he h 
examined thousands of dwarf pear-trees in tl 
grounds of others; and has never seen goo 
healthy, vigorous trees where annual pruning hj) 
been omitted. Near his orchard, which contair 
two thousand healthy, thrifty dwarf pear-trees, | 
neighbor planted trees at the same time, obtain 
from the same source, and of the same age as hi 
This neighbor pruned a little the first and secot 
years ; but last year, his trees being full of blosson 
buds, he allowed them to bear and left them w 
pruned. The season was a dry one, the fruit di) 
not fully mature, and now from one half to 
thirds of the trees are dead; while trees on whic 
the previous year’s growth of wood was cut bac) 
from one half to two thirds are healthy and vigo} 
ous, and had an abundance of fruit-spurs and bud 
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Fowis versus Worms. — M. Giot, a Fren¢ 
entomologist, has lately found new employment fi 
fowls. He says that French farmers have, durir 
the past year, complained bitterly of the prevalent 
of worms, which infest corn and other crops, tl 
highest cultivated fields being the most infeste 
Fowls are known to be the most indefatigable won 
destroyers, pursuing their prey with extraordinary 
instinct and tenacity. But fowls cannot conven 
iently be kept upon every field, nor are they wante 
there at all seasons. Therefore M. Giot has invente 
\a perambulating fowl-house, which is described 7 
follows: “He has large omnibuses, fitted up wit 
perches above, the nest beneath. The fowls ar 
shut in at night, and the vehicle is drawn to the ri 
quired spot, and, the doors being opened ever 
morning, the fowls are let out to feed during # 
day in the fields. Knowing their habitation, the 
enter it at nightfall without hesitation, roost, and la 
their eggs there.” 4 
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SrwaGe Manurina. — Experiments with sev 
age as manure have thus far proved entirely succes 
ful in England. At Barking, the fourth consecuti 
crop of wheat is now growing upon land treated” 
this way. The stalks are about five feet high, wit 
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SOME OLD INVENTIONS. 


| Tuere are several inveutions and art processes 
egarded as very new and wonderful by the 
laultitude, which seem quite old to us. We 
ave watched the progress and adventures of 
‘hese art processes and devices for many years 
vith the same interest that parents watch the 
reer of their children, for the reason that they 
re indeed the children of our brain. Many of 
ur readers have doubtless noticed the huge piles of 
vhat is called “leather board,” heaped upon the 
‘idewalks and in the leather stores of our cities. 
ixteen years ago we made the first sheet of the 
wticle ever produced in the United States, or 
uthe world. Noticing the immense heaps of 
is eather scraps” (ithe worthless refuse of shoe 
4 ries),. which are seen in New England 
owns, we conceived the idea, in 1854, of at- 
empting to utilize them by disintegrating, or 
aring them into fine shreds, and forming from 
he particles a cheap leather board which might 
serve many useful purposes in the mechanic arts. 
An old paper mill, belonging to the late Mr. 
Flagg of Exeter, New Hampshire, was hired 
for the purpose of experiment, and after sur- 
mounting many difficulties, we succeeded, during 
ithe year, in manufacturing several tons of the 
/new article. As soon as the problem was fairly 
| worked out, it was allowed to pass into the 
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hands of other parties who have since carried on 
the manufacture upon an immense scale. No 
patent protection was sought, and no remunera- 
tion for our labors has ever been received. An 
exclusive right to make this article, on a patent 
protection, would have been worth a great many 
thousand dollars. Although the production of the 
“ patent leather,” as it is often called, has been 
of advantage to producers, its invention has not 
been particularly advantageous to the consumers 
of shoes. ‘The interior “soles” of most cheap 
shoes are now constructed of this material, and 
when water penetrates into them, the result 
shows that it is a poor substitute for good 
leather. We fear that “pater familias” will 
never thank us for devising “leather board.” 

Twenty-three years ago, we engaged in a series 
of extended experimental investigations upon the 
hydrocarbon liquids, and one of the results of 
these labors was the production of an apparatus 
for lighting buildings by employing air for the 
conveyance of the light vapors to gas burners. 
From this invention have come all the “ portable 
gas machines,” “gasoline apparatuses,” “ air 
lights,” “automatic gas” devices, which are so 
numerous in our cities. Every one of these is 
claimed as “ very new,” and all are covered by 
“ patents.” The perusal of an article published in 
the Z’raveller newspaper of this city in 1849, de- 
scribing the results of our labors, will show that 
but few important improvements have been made 
in our original devices, during more than twenty 
years. Sixteen years ago we constructed an ap- 
paratus for extinguishing fires by the employ- 
ment of carbonic acid, or aerated water under 
pressure. The instrument was almost precisely 
similar to the one now claimed as new and owned 
by a company who control the right to make 
“ Fire Annihilators.” We did not at the time 
we invented the apparatus, nor do we now, re- 
gard it as of much practical importance. Nearly 
seventeen years ago we put in position the first 
apparatus for cooling mineral waters and syrups 
at the place of outlet, or upon the counter of 
the dealer. All the new “soda water” de- 
vices seen in the shops are based on our 
original device, and are but modifications of 
our invention. Upon this no patent protection 
was secured, but we have been informed by an 
extensive manufacturer that its value at present 
would be not less than fifty thousand dollars. 
The numerous devices which have been lately 
introduced for protecting lamps and fluid cans 
from explosions are simply the reappearance of 
contrivances which we made public twenty or 
more yearsago. At that time we covered metallic 
lamps with glass, and prevented flame from 
entering the reservoir by a chamber of wire 
gauze; and also some wick arrangements, now 
claimed as new, are found in our old lamps. 
Time is worse than wasted in endeavors to make 
lamps safe which are designed to hold and burn 
dangerous, inflammable liquids. More severe ac- 
cidents are caused by spilling and igniting the 
liquids than by explosions. The inflammable 
light napthas sold so often as kerosene, cannot be 
harbored in any dwelling with safety. No mat- 
ter what lamps or cans are used, the danger is 
not in any important degree removed by their 
agency. ‘There is safety only in expelling 
everything of the kind from household use. 

We might increase the list of so called “ new 
inventions,” which originated with us many years 
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since, but our object is not to “tell what we have 
done,” but to present some reliable examples, 
illustrating the nature of many of the “new 
patents” which are constantly thrust upon pub- 
lic attention. Our readers may have reason to 
thank us for affording them some insight into 
the merits of the claims of those who seek from 
them pecuniary assistance. 

= 

A NEW ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Tue Berggeist describes a new artificial light which 
has recently been successfully experimented with. 
It is the Philipp carbo-oxygen lamp, and its trial 
during the month of March, at Cologne, was such 
as to win approval on every hand. The system of 
lighting is distinguished from those already in exist- 
ence by its simplicity, its brillianey, and, moreover, 
by its less noxious character. The light is gener- 
ated by the simultaneous combustion of a liquid 
chemical compound and a current of oxygen, in a 
suitable lamp. The gas is derived from the atmos- 
phere either by chemical or mechanical means ; the 
chemical methods being to act upon the oxygen of 
the air with chloride of copper (Mallett’s method), 
or with manganate of potash (Tessié du Motay’s 
method), while the mechanical mode is that of util- 
izing the different degrees of solubility of nitrogen 
and oxygen in water or other liquids. By compress- 
ing atmospheric air into receivers filled with water, 
a portion of the nitrogen is taken up by the water, 
while the oxygen remains insoluble in the water ; 
the air, thus containing a goodly proportion of oxy- 
gen, is forced into a second reservoir of water, where 
a further amount of nitrogen is absorbed, and after 
the operation has been repeated seven or eight times, 
an atmosphere is obtained containing 97 per cent. of 
oxygen. The nitrogen which has been separated is 
made use of in a well-constructed apparatus, as an 
auxiliary to the motive force. Experiments have 
established the fact that a flame fed with air con- 
taining 53 per cent. of oxygen yields a light equal 
in brilliancy to that obtained with pure oxygen, 
and with diluted oxygen of this kind the Phil- 
ipp flame has a brilliancy of 90 to 100 candles, 
or ten times that of an ordinary gas jet. The 
light is of a bluish white, resembling very much 
that of electricity and magnesium. The liquid em- 
ployed consists of liquid hydrocarbon, very rich 
in carbon; it costs but little, burns economically, 
and ean be employed only in this particular direc- 
tion. The combustion is maintained in a lamp — 
Philipp’s carbo-oxygen lamp — fitted with a wick, 
into the flame of which the oxygen penetrates in a 
horizontal direction. The flame is thus made to as- 
sume the form of a star, and any heating of the 
wick-holder thereby prevented; if of the size and 
power above mentioned, the quantity of gas con- 
sumed is 5} cubic feet per hour. As to the lamp, 
no special attention is necessary beyond that of fill- 
ing it with liquid, as the wick is of a very durable 
nature, and needs no trimming. The hydrocarbon 
employed is patented both in Europe and in Amer- 
ica. This method of lighting is, we believe, likely 
to be adopted very widely. Independently of its 
simplicity and reasonable cost, which are, indeed, 
extreme, it possesses the very eminent and valuable 
qualifications of perfect security ; no explosion is in 
any way possible. 

—— ae 

Cuemistry oF THE FARM AND THE SEA. 
— This little book, which we permitted Messrs. 
A. Williams & Co. to publish two years since, 
has passed through several editions, and meets 
with a ready sale. We are constantly receiv- 
ing letters from near and distant parties, thank- 
ing us for the book, and assuring us that great 
pleasure and much information has been derived 
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from its perusal. Mr. Wm. F. Cox of St. Gen- 
evieve, Missouri, writes under date of July 17th, 
that he is so well pleased with it that he has or- 
dered four more copies to present to his friends. 
It is certainly gratifying to be able to contribute 
to the happiness and stock of knowledge of oth- 
ers through the medium of books, or in any 
other way. 
eS 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


New DEVELOPMENTS IN ADULTERATION. — In 
our last we referred to cream of tartar, without any 
cream of tartar in it, as one of the latest “ dodges ” 
of adulteration —if adulteration it could be called. 
We have since read of another sample of the same 
article which contained more than 90 per cent. of 
sulphate of lime, and not one particle of bitartrate 
of potash. It would have been dear at five cents a 
pound, and was sold as “extra fine” at fifty-five 
cents. 

There has also been a new development in the 
adulteration of coffee. People have flattered them- 
selves that if they bought the coffee beans raw, and 
roasted and ground them at home, they were sure 
of having the genuine Mocha or Java; but artificial 
coffee-beans are now made, like bricks, from a 
greenish clay, and the eye cannot distinguish them 
from the natural article. They are made in moulds, 
a hundred at a time, and cost about a cent a pound. 
When roasted they absorb the brown color from 
the genuine berries with which they are mixed, and 
the true and the false are still undistinguishable. 
This admixture of clay is not injurious, as it settles 
to the bottom of the coffee-pot, giving a literal sig- 
nificance to the term grounds as applied to that fa- 
miliar sediment. The beverage is weaker, of course, 
but otherwise no worse; indeed, we suppose that 
some dietetists would say that it is all the better 
for the inert addition to what they consider an un- 
wholesome decoction. The fraud may be detected 
by breaking open some of the raw berries and ex- 
amining them closely, or by chewing them ; or, as 
some one ‘has suggested, you can make a microscopic 
examination of the interior of each berry ! 

Porato “ RECONSTRUCTION ” IN PARIS. — These 
Yankee achievements in the fine art of cheating 
are not to be easily surpassed, but we are not sure 
that our Gallic friends may not cheat us of our lau- 
rels. In Paris they manufacture “ new potatoes ” 
out of old ones by the following process: the pota- 
toes are put into tubs half-filled with water, and 
are vigorously stirred about by the feet of workmen 
until the dark skin has been rubbed off, and they ac- 
quire a smooth and satin-like appearance ; they are 
then dried, neatly wrapped in paper, and arranged 
in small acters! which are sold in the markets ae 
five francs each. The rafistolews make no secret of 
their trade, and may daily be seen at work on the 
banks of the Seine, within sight of the Hotel de 
Ville. 

Nor Arraip TO SAY HE DIDN’T KNOW. — Dr. 
Allnatt, the other day, sent the following inquiry 
to Prof. Tyndall: “ Schénbein believed that ozone 
could not exist without the production of its an- 
tagonistic congener, antozone. When ozone-tests, 
fully colored to their maximum hue, become blanched 
by exposure to the air, is the bleaching to be 
ascribed to the action of elemental antozone ?” 

Professor Tyndall replied as follows ; — 

“Dear Sir,— The answer to your question re- 


garding the action of ozone and antozone is brief, 
but full. It is thus: I do not know; nor do I 
believe that anybody knows. 

“Yours very faithfully, Joun TYNDALL.” 


Tur Poriryine or Rivers. — The general 


result of the investigations of Dr. Frankland and 


denial of the current notion that sewer-water, 
mixed with the stream of a river, is purified by the 
combustive action of the oxygen dissolved in the 
water. He maintains, on the contrary, that there 


‘is no river in England long enough to effect this 


combustion completely and satisfactorily. It is 
true that, after a short distance, the river-water 
becomes limpid, and less loaded with organic 
matter ; but that is because the greater part of the 
organic matter in suspension has fallen to the 
bottom, and is deposited with the mud. The 
source of infection has merely changed its time and 
place. The spores which are capable of transmit- 
ting disease resist both modes of separation. To 
purify sewer-water, the Commission sees no other 
practicable means than filtration through the earth, 
which it serves to manure and enrich. 

Tue Nature or Yeast. — At a late meeting of 
the London Chemical Society, the President, Dr. 
Williamson, gave a brief review of the present 
state of knowledge of the yeast plant. Though 
called a “ plant,” the yeast organism appears in all 
its functions rather animal than vegetable; the 
products of its secretion are less complicated than 
those it takes in; it does not, like plants, require 
light for its vital process; neither does it absorb 
heat, but on the contrary gives it off. 

PuysicaL Screncre at Oxrorp. — Some mis- 
chievous Oxford students, not long ago, destroyed 
several valuable pieces of statuary by building a 
fire under them. They afterwards gave themselves 
up to the college authorities, and pleaded, in exten- 
uation of their offense, that they only meant to 
blacken the sculptures with smoke, and didn’t know 
that fire would convert marble into lime. Very 
likely they didn’t, and the fact is a suggestive com- 
mentary upon the neglect of science teaching 1 in the 
great English University. There begins, however, 
to be a reform in that respect, both at Oxford and 
at Cambridge. 

COMMENDABLE Caution. — One of the best of 
our city exchanges was lately the victim of a “ sell” 
in regard to a pneumatic tube 400 miles long, and 
now naturally looks with a suspicious eye upon the 
account of the device for supplying locomotives with 
water while they are in motion, which has been in 
use for some time in England (we saw it there two 
years ago), but has only recently been tried in this 
country. This is what it says about it: — 

“ An improvement, or possibly a hoax upon the 
credulous, is described in the Poughkeepsie Eagle. 
The invention is said to be a trough in the centre 
of the track, kept full of water, from which a loco- 
motive can, by an ingenious apparatus, take up a 
supply for the tender, when running at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour! The account does not state 
how the novelty is to work in zero weather. If the 
story is a true one, and the experiment as success- 
ful as reported, there can be through trains without 
any stoppages.” 

Of course, the thing is not feasible in freezing 
weather, but it works well at other times, and we 
do not see why it should not be generally adopted 
for express trains on our railways. 

Boston Mitx.— We have received the “ Eley- 
enth Annual Report of the Inspector of Milk” for 
this city. Of 1,680 samples of milk inspected, 520 
were more or less “ extended.” The average water- 
ing of the stock was 28 83 per cent., the minimum 
being 19.25 and the maximum 41.87, or nearly one 
half. The daily supply of milk for the city is put 
at 20,948 gallons, for which the consumers pay 
$7,122.32. The milk-hill for the year figures up 
to something more than two and a half millions of 
dollars. 

The adulterating material used is almost invari- 


ably water. Mr. J. F. Babcock, the Analyst, says 


the Government Water Commission, amounts to a|that he has never detected the chalk, sheep’s brains, | 


starch, flour, ete., which books on this subject men- 
tion as sometimes added to milk. Salt is occasion 
ally added to bring up the specific gravity reduced 
by the addition of water, and burnt sugar is used to” 
neutralize the blue tint of the diluted liquid. To 
prevent souring carbonate of soda is sometimes put 
in. With these exceptions, water is the sole ad 
terant employed in the manufacture of “ milkman’s 
milk ” from the genuine article. ue 
Hyprocen Manuracture.— Du Motay and 
Maréchal have suggested a new process for the prep. 
aration of hydrogen on a large scale. It consists in 
heating to redness a mixture of damp coals and alka. 
line hydrates. The mixture of hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid thus disengaged is conducted over cer 
tain carbonates, which retain the carbonic acid and 
become bicarbonates. The pure hydrogen is col- | 
lected in a gasometer for use. The bicarbonates 
are employed as such, or as sources of carbonic 
acid. ‘The oxides produced by the carbonization 
of the alkaline coals may be utilized for the _ 
poses of agriculture or other industries, or, better 
to form the hydrates for subsequent operations. — 
The same chemists also propose to obtain pure hy- 
drogen by passing ordinary illuminating gas over 
lime heated to cherry redness; the dry residue will 
be carbonate of lime. ; 
Mitk As A PREVENTIVE OF LEAD Poneman 
— M. Didierjean, a red lead manufacturer in France, Be 
states that he tried every possible way to keep his 
workmen in good health, but did not wholly succeed | 
in preventing lead colies until by mere accident he 
found out that two of his men were never affected — 
in that way. Inquiry brought out the fact that 
these men regularly took milk as a drink with their 
meals. He was thus led to try the experiment of | 
making the use of milk (a litre a day) compulsory 
with the workmen, and he has succeeded by thi 
means in keeping all of them free from any symptom — 
of lead disease for the past eighteen months. The 
absolute correctness of this statement is confirmed — 
by good authority. The remedy is a simple one, 
surely, and it ought to be thoroughly tested by 
every person exposed to the danger of lead poison- 


ing. 


‘| 


Te 


— 


ATOMS. 


THE steam power employed in this country is 
equal to 130 millions of men, but that of Great 
Britain is vastly greater, being equal to 400 millions — 
of men. — A “soap mine” has been discovered in 


peculiar kind of clay, which resembles soap, and — 
can be used for washing purposes like that sub- — 


Sends was discovered the other day in an Towa Pe 
field, where it had been kicked about for years, 
being taken for a common stone.— A diamond — 
from the Cape of Good Hope, lately brought 
England, weighed 186 grains after cutting. —A 
Vermont marble company has sent a block | 
statuary pete to Italy. — Arrangements have ve ; 1 


road are now ay oa eines in the United States, 
which, finished and furnished, will cost about 750 — 
millions of dollars. — A steam omnibus is now run-— 
ning regularly between Edinburgh and Portobello, — 
a distance of three miles. — Experiments have been — 
made in Cornwall in lighting mines with gas, and — 
the report is that the new method is one third — 
cheaper than lamps or candles, to say nothing of its | 
greater safety. — A single manufactory in Edinburgh - 
makes an amount of chloroform which would furnish 
eight thousand doses a day. — Sour milk is recom- 
mended for keeping the leather of kid boots soft. — 
Charcoal biscuits, which are largely used in Eng- 


land, can be made by subjecting ordinary biscui 
i 


| 


\ 
i 


| 
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_ductions of the country or $6,825,000,000. 


_ 875 millions ; 


_ is about five cents a pound. 
are yearly made there.—A few leaves of green 
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to a current of superheated steam between 500° and 
600° F. — The velocity of nerve force in the motor 
nerves of a frog is estimated by M. Helmholtz at 
one hundred and ninety feet per second, — which 
is at the rate of 11,400 feet, or a trifle over two 
miles a minute. — Artificial india-rubber is made in 
Paris by a mixture of gelatine, glycerine, ete. It 
has all the properties of the genuine gum, and costs 
only 25 cents a pound. — Filters filled with black 
oxide of iron are very effectual in removing organic 
matter from impure water. — The heaviest liquid 
known, except mercury, is a compound of thallium 
and alcohol, which is about three and a half times 
as heavy as water. — Carbonic acid has been con- 
-yerted into oxalic acid by passing the dry gas over 
sodium at a high temperature.— Dry litharge and 
glycerine, made into a stiff paste by stirring, and 
used immediately, form an excellent lute or cement 
for chemical apparatus. — There are in America 
and Europe more than 250 manufactories of india- 
rubber articles, employing some 500 operatives 
each, and consuming more than 20,000,000 lbs. of 
gum per year. — Out of the total area of Great 
Britain 30,339,000 acres, or 53 per cent., are under 
cultivation. — The raising of the tea plant promises 
to succeed in California. 300,000 plants are now 
growing there, and doing well. They are mostly 
under the care of Chinese and Japanese laborers. — 
Small quantities of glycerine are added to paper 
stock to give the paper greater flexibility, and es- 
pecially to give copying paper the quality of taking 
up color readily. — Valuable gold mines and vast 
salt fields have been discovered on the table lands 


of Thibet.— Vienna is to be supplied with water 


by an aqueduct from the Styrian Alps. — Chromate 
of lead, a dangerous poison, is extensively used in 
the adulteration of sugar. — Dr. Poselger has proved 
by experiments that trees are not injured, as has 
been supposed, by the leakage of street gas pipes. — 
The farm products of the United States for 1869, 
are estimated by Secretary Wells, at $3,282,950,000, 
which is nearly half the grand total of all the pro- 
The 
three heaviest items are corn, 450 millions ; wheat, 
and cotton, about 300 millions. — 
California has 800,000 peach trees, or about five to 
each voter. — The average price of meat in Russia 
200,000 tons of tallow 


wormwood scattered in places infested with black 
ants, will dislodge those insects. — Chloral is still the 
predominant topic in the medical periodicals. — It is 


asserted that the bite of the cobra, or any other 


poisonous snake or reptile, can be cured by admin- 


_istering a preparation of the gall of the venomous 


creature. 


—_#— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4B Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home, 
Science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered under 


) this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 


readers. 


E. J. S., Hype Park, Mass. The substance known as 
bird lime is a green, viscid, and tenacious mass, and is made 


_ from the bark of various shrubs, but principally from the com- 
» mon holly. The middle bark of the holly contains a large 


amount of viscid matter which is extracted by boiling; this is 
allowed to ferment, evaporated to a paste, beaten in a mortar, 
and afterwards packed in jars for use. 


H. W. J., CLeremonr, N. Y. Permanganate of potassa 
cannot well be prepared and retained in pill form. It should be 
used in its dry crystalline condition, or in solution. 


_A.M., Warrrtoo, N. Y. To answer properly the ques- 
tions you propound, would require the space of at least one en- 
tire page of the Journat. A good pipe for sewage purposes, 
is the common glazed clay pipe. This you can obtain of the 
dealers, of any size required. 

T. H. W., Tromesonvittr, Cr. Thank you for pointing 
out the error. The subject matter of physicians’ prescriptions, 
48 you suggest, should be discussed, and a reform brought about 

the method of writing them. a 


i. 


a 


8. B., BArNARDstown, Mass. Your experience with steel 
pens does not afford satisfactory evidence that palsy is produced 
by their use. The difficulty you describe arose probably from 
nervous weakness, and want of air and exercise. We do not think 
that what are called “steel” pens ever produced a case of palsy 
by any direct or indirect agency. 

J. F, J., Norrmporoucn, Mass. The horn shavings and 
saw dust, the products of comb factories, are yery valuable fer- 
tilizing substances when properly prepared and applied. The 
shavings may be “rotted”’ or made to undergo putrefactive 
change, by layering them with moist soil or peat. Make a 
heap: first a layer of soil three inches deep, then a layer of thin 
shavings or dust, then another layer of soil, and in this way 
make the heap four or six feet high. Keep it moist, and in a 
month or two it will ferment, and the horny structure of the shay- 
ings will be destroyed. They may also be fitted for soil use by 
dissolving them in a bed of fresh ashes, or in potash water. The 
manure formed from them is highly nitrogenous, and must be 
used sparingly. A handful put in a hill on moist ground, and 
a cabbage plant set in the hill, will give extraordinary results. 

J. O. T., Krrrery, Mr. Use an iron pipe in your arte- 
sian well. It is the only pipe you can use under the circum- 
stances. 

M. 8., Groron, MAss. A strong solution of cyanide of 
potassium will remove silver indelible ink from linen. It is, 
however, poisonous, and must be used with care. Dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid, made by adding five parts of water to one of acid, 
will remove the stains. It should be washed out with pure 
water soon after using it. 

M. V. S., Oapenspurc, N. Y. Our correspondent  in- 
forms us that she is a “ victim to dyspepsia,” and wishes to know 
how much food she can take at meals without doing harm. If 
she is troubled with indigestion, we think this important ques- 
tion ought to have been settled to her satisfaction long ago. A 
dyspeptic generally knows when he or she has eaten too much, 
as the pangs of an overloaded stomach are of such a nature as 
not to be easily misunderstood. The question is too difficult for 
us to answer. 

R. S., Monrrerier, Vt. Horse-hairs never turn into small 
snakes. This is one of the vulgar notions that has obtained wide 
eredence, and although contradicted a thousand times is still be- 
lieved in by multitudes. The long, tiny worm which resembles 
a horse-hair, and which is found in ditches and puddles of water, 
is of a regular order and family, and well understood by natu- 
ralists. 

T. O. N., Proviprencr, R. I. Both the Urbaniste and 
Glout Morceau varieties of pear-trees are yery slow in coming 
into bearing, and you must patiently wait for the fruit to appear. 
We haye vigorous trees, eight years old, which have never pro- 
duced a single specimen. It is provoking, but it is the nature 
of the tree. 

M. N. O., Wasurneron, D. C. Mildew is a fungoid plant 
which has life or vitality like other parasitic growths. Examine 
it under a microscope of 300 diameters, and its wonderful and 
beautiful structure will become apparent. 


I. M. P., Gransy, Mass. You are quite right in your 
suspicions, The parties are wretched quacks, and will be fully 
exposed in due time. The matter is explained elsewhere. 

A. H. H., Wesr Sanp Laxn, N. Y.—The following is 
a recipe recently sent us for an ink which is yery black and which 
keeps well: — 

Ext. lorwood . . . : ° . : 4 oz. 

Sulphate of copper . : . ° ° at les 


Nutgalls : : 15 * 
Sulphate of iron ° A < . . - 6 & 
Gum Arabic . . . 6 «6 
Cloves : . 5 fs ° . apts 
Rain water. : . : . : + +314 qts. 
Vinegar . 3 . : : . 4 oz, 
Pyroligneous acid . . . . . . 8 & 
A little carbolic acid may be added. This, with the pyrolig- 
neous acid, will prevent the ink from mildewing. The cloves 


alone do not answer this purpose, but they give the liquid an 
agreeable odor, 


J. B., San Jacrnto, Texas. Ivory may be bleached by 
keeping it in a thin milk of lime (made from freshly slaked 
lime, and heated) until it is white. It should then be dried 
and polished. 


Jomn TH. WiuitAms, M. D., who sent us $1.00 some time 
ago, forgot to name his P. O. address. 


Wm. A. Fry, of Worcester, sends us $1.00, but neglects 
to mention his State. There are four post-oftices of that name. 


a 

Water Suprry Pires. — The remarks pre- 
sented in our last number respecting the danger- 
ous nature of galvanized iron water pipes, have 
created a wide-spread interest, and considerable 
anxious inquiry has arisen regarding the best 
and safest pipe to use for water conduit. The 
whole subject of water supply pipes will be dis- 
eussed in the October number of the JourNat, 


and we trust the paper will not only be interest- 
ing but useful. 


Medicine. 


THE VALUE OF VACCINATION. 


Tue prevalence of small-pox in Paris has led 
to a thorough re-discussion of the value of vac- 
cination, the various methods of performing it, 
and all the related questions; and renewed at- 
tention has thus been called to the subject among 
medical men in this country also. The almost 
unanimous verdict, both here and in Europe, is 
in favor of vaccination. A Medical Commission 
appointed by the hospitals of Paris, speak as 
follows in their report: “ We all know that in 
some cases the benefit of vaccination disappears 
to such a degree, that certain persons having 
beautiful vaccinal cicatrices succumb from con- 
fluent variola, or, more often, from the malignant, 
and especially the hemorrhagic forms; we know 
that a larger number of vaccinated persons are 
attacked with variola discreta, which sometimes 
present great gravity, and may terminate by 
death; but we also know that these facts are 
only the exception, and that the majority of vac- 
cinated persons are only lightly attacked; and 
on the contrary, we are not ignorant that, if it 
happens that persons not vaccinated are slightly 
attacked, this is by far the greater exception ; 
and that, for persons not vaccinated, when at- 
tacked with small-pox, the danger, the conflu- 
ence, and the malignity constitute the rule and 
not the exception.” The Commissioners give 
statistics taken not only from the present epi- 
demic, but from former ones, in proof of these 
assertions, 

Dr. Baroffio, in his report on vaccination in 
the Italian army, states that the number vacci- 
nated in 1868 was above 57,000. The good 
effects of vaccination and revaccination are con- 
stantly becoming more apparent. The mor- 
tality from small-pox, which formerly was nearly 
7 per cent., had fallen in 1863 to 4 per cent., and 
in 1868, was little more than 33. Dr. Baroffio 
expresses a favorable opinion of the plan of tak- 
ing the lymph from healthy and strong infants, 
and then transmitting it from arm to arm among 
the soldiers. 

In Russia, vaccination is not compulsory, and, 
according to official returns, no less than 
10,350,000 persons have died of small-pox in 
that country during the last seventy years. 

In England, of every 1,000 deaths from 1750 
to 1800 there were 96 deaths from small-pox ; 
but since the introduction of vaccination the 
number has averaged only 35 out of every thou- 
sand, or a diminution of nearly two thirds. The 
regular decrease for the first sixty years of the 
present century is well shown by a table pre- 
pared by Dr. E. C. Seaton, Medical Inspector to 
the Privy Council. He gives the number of 
deaths from small-pox out of each 1,000, in Lon- 
don, for the successive decades from 1800 to 
1860 as 64, 42, 32, 23, 16,11. From this it 
appears that the mortality from this disease for 
the years 1851-1860 was only about one sixth 
of that for the years 1801-1810. 

In Germany, before vaccination was known, 
the deaths from small-pox were 6.65 to the 1,000, 
but since its introduction they have averaged 
only 7.26 to the 1,000, —a reduction of nearly 
90 per cent. 

Dr. William Pepper, one of the physicians to 
the Philadelphia hospitals, in a valuable article 
on vaccination in the American Journal of the 
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Medical Sciences, arrives at several distinct and 
decided conclusions, which are in substance as 
follows :— 

1. Vaccination appears to furnish almost com- 
plete protection against either varioloid or vari- 
ola, during the first six years of life. 

2. In subjects not vaccinated, the greatest sus- 
ceptibility to the variolous poison seems to be 
during the first two years of life, at which time 
the form of the disease is very apt to be confluent, 
and in a large proportion of cases fatal.* ‘The 
same tendency to assume the grave form of true 
confluent variola in unprotected subjects may be 
seen, though to a less degree, at all ages. 

3. When, owing to any cause, whether from 
possible inertness of virus, imperfect insertion, 
or idiosynerasy on the part of the subject, the 
vaccination fails, the operation should be repeated 
at short intervals, varying the virus and perhaps 
the mode of insertion until success is obtained 
or all danger of exposure to contagion ceases. 

4, In very many cases, however successfully 
vaccination may have been performed, its pro- 
tective power becomes exhausted after a number 
of years, although there is very little risk when 
vaccination has preceded the exposure by so 
short a period as two years. 

5. When the protective power of vaccination 
has been exhausted, the subject may contract any 
form of variolous disease. 

6. Notwithstanding this possibility, the chances 
are very much more in favor of an attack of va- 
rioloid or a mild form of variola, when the sub- 
ject has been vaccinated successfully, no matter 
how long before, than if this operation had not 
been performed. 

7. Although the tables furnish meagre evi- 
dence of a positive kind as to the absolute power 
of yaccination to protect against death from va- 
riola, they furnish strong negative evidence in 
its favor. 

8. If vaccination is performed during the in- 
cubation of variola, at such a time that the vac- 
cine eruption appears before the variolous  erup- 
tion, the latter will be modified, and, in the vast 
majority of cases, favorably. 


* We may remark that this view is confirmed by the French 
report from which we have quoted above. The mortality in 
Paris was very great among children less than one year old — 


ten times greater than between the ages of 20 and 30. To 
children under three months of age it was especially fatal. 
; . 
THE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF BRAIN- 
WORKERS. 


Dr. G. M. Bear, in an article in the College 
Courant, gives many facts and statistics to show 
that brain-work is per se favorable to health and 
longevity. 

The earliest records of average longevity are 
those of Upianus, 225 years B. c., and relate chiefly 
to the intelligent and wealthy classes. His table 
makes the average length of life for persons under 
20 to be 30 years; for those between 20 and 25, 
28 years. In England, at the present day, the aver- 
age length of life for all classes is 46 years for those 
under 20, and 38 years for those between 20 and 25. 
In the United States the average expectation of life 
for all persons under 20 is 47 years; for those be- 
tween 20 and 25, 39 years. In other words, all 
classes live 50 per cent. longer under the modern 
civilization of England and the United States than 
the most favored brain-working classes lived under 
the Roman civilization. 

In all nations the higher classes live longer than 
the humble. 


Increase of longevity is shown by comparison, not 
only of ancient and modern times, but also of the 
earlier with the later stages of our modern civiliza- 
tion, 

Thus in Geneva, where vital statistics have been 
carefully kept for nearly four centuries, the expec- 
tation of life 

In the 16th century was 21.21 years. 


ac 17th “ “& 96.67 “ 
si 18th « “& 33.62 %& 
From 1814 to 1833 “ 40.68 « 


This comparison shows an increase of almost one 
hundred per cent. in three centuries. As the civili- 
zation of Europe and America has been mainly de- 
veloped during the past three centuries, the com- 
parison is a fair one. 

In Sweden the expectation of life at birth — 

From 1755 to 1775 was 351 
“ 1841“ 1855 “ 43 5-12 

In England and Wales mortality has diminished 
two Jifihs in a single century —from 1720 to 1820. 

The rate of mortality in Dublin at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century was 1 in 22 of the popu- 
lation ; m the middle ofthe nineteenth century 1 in 
38 of the population. 

The rate of mortality in Boston — 


From 1728 to 1752 was 1 in 21.65 of the population. 
& 1846 “ 1865 “ 1% 4208 « s“ 


years 
“ 


Here we have a decrease of about fifty per cent. 
in one century; and similar decrease has been ob- 
served in Paris and London. 

It is just to conclude that this very remark- 
able increase in the average duration of human life 
under civilization is materially due to the influ- 
ence of labor of the brain. This is, however, by no 
means the only cause of this increase of longevity. 
There are various other causes that are associated 
with and flow from increased mental activity of na- 
tions. Among these may be mentioned — 

1. Increased comforts. Civilization gives us bet- 
ter food and drink, better homes and clothing, better 
surroundings every way, than barbarism. 

2. Diminished hours of labor, with better reward. 
Excessive muscular labor is more injurious than 
excessive mental labor, especially when it is ill-paid, 
and pursued under depressing circumstances. 

3. Improved morals. Intemperance and _licen- 
tiousness, the two great foes of the human race, 
have both diminished with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

4, Advance in sanitary and medical science. 
The types of disease have changed, and some forms 
have passed away. The plague, which in the seven- 
teenth century destroyed thousands every year, and 
the “ black death,” which destroyed 25,000 in 1348 
and 1349, are now unknown. Small-pox is but 
1-10, measles 1-5, fevers 1-4, and consumption a lit- 
tle more than 1-2 as fatal now as in the seventeenth 
century. Nervous diseases have lately increased in 
severity and variety, but they are much less fatal 
than fevers and epidemics. Meanwhile hygiene and 
medical science in all its branches have rapidly ad- 
vanced. 


—¢—- 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


Proressor Huxtey distributed the prizes 
the other day, at the University College, to the | 
medical students, and made an address to the au- 
dience. Speaking of medical education, he said 
he had, for twelve or thirteen years, been-an ex- 
aminer in the University of London. Although 
the men who came up there were the pick of 
the London schools, he had found them all 
laboring under certain disadvantages, owing to 
the defective system of education now  pur- 


perience of the best instructed of the medic: 
schools, was the singular unreality of the 
knowledge of physiology. He did not complain 
of the quantity, for there was, if anything, too 
much of it; but he did quarrel with the quality, 
He had invariably found that the men who cama 
up for examination did not know their physiol- 
ogy as they did their anatomy. The number of 
schools in London rendered it almost impossible 
that competent men could confine themselves to— 
the teaching of the theoretical branches of the 
profession. Anatomy, which lay in the direction 
of practice, might be thoroughly taught, but this 
was not so with physiology. From. the very 
nature of the case, the occupant of the physio 
logical chair remained there until he had achieved — 
professional success, and then he left it; he was _ 
clothed, but physiology was bare. ‘The remedy 
he suggested was the centralization of the teac 
ing of the theoretical branches of the profession 
in not more than three central institutions, where — 
able professors could be maintained. He would 
cut down these theoretical branches to a consid-— 
erable extent, and would have the elements of | 
physical science taught in the primary schools —- 
physics, chemistry, botany, and the like. Com- 
parative anatomy ought to be absolutely abol- 
ished, although it would involve the putting back 
of such branches as zodlogy and botany to the 
students’ early education in ordinary schools, 
He would also abolish Materia Medica. He could 
not understand why gentlemen who had to prac- 
tice medicine should be obliged to learn all about — 
drugs, and where they came from; they might — 
just as well be required to learn all about cut-_ 
lery because they used knives. If his views — 
were adopted, there would be left for the four — 
years’ study the following nine subjects: physics — 
applied to physiology, chemistry applied to phys- 
iology, physiology, anatomy, surgery, medicine 
obstetrics, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence 
which would be quite enough for the man’s pur- 
suit — and this course would not oblige a med- 
ical student to occupy his time with what would 
not be absolutely useful in his future life. c 
We condense the above account of Professor — 
Huxley’s remarks from a report in the London 
Daily News. As might have been expected, his — 
strictures did not escape criticism. In a letter — 
addressed to The Lancet, Dr. Parry attributed the 
deficiencies of the students in the examination — 
on physiology to the method of examining 
adopted by Professor Huxley and his colleagues, 
complaining that the questions asked were too _ 
hard. This charge Professor Huxley at once re 
butted by facts drawn from the official reports of — 
the examinations. He challenges Dr. Parry to _ 
point out a single question in the papers given — 
to the candidates which any one acquainted with 
the “ fundamental principles ” of physiology ought — 
not to be able to answer. Scientifie Opinion, in 
summing up the results of the discussion, decides 
that Professor Huxley’s position has not been 
successfully assailed, and adds the following re- 
marks, which will serve to show how the instruc _ 


tion in this department compares with that in our” 
own medical schools : — 


; 


“But, leaving aside altogether the respective 
opinions of the two disputants, we would ask the . 

question, Is physiology properly taught in medical 
schools generally? We doubt not that in some of 


sued. What struck him, during his long ex- 


the larger hospitals and colleges much attention 
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directed to those facts and phenomena in practical 
physiology on which medicine itself is so firmly 
based. But is it not the case that in others, a few 
antique diagrams, preposterously unnatural models, 
utter absence of anything like real demonstration, 
and unnecessary dwelling on speculations and effete 
hypotheses, constitute the whole teaching of the 
subject of physiology? How many lecturers are 
there in London even, who demonstrate the circula- 
tion of the blood, or show the passage of the chyle 
along the lacteals, or make their students familiar 
with the normal heart and lung sounds, or with the 
difference between the anterior and posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves, or show the action of con- 

stant galvanic currents as compared with inductive 

ones, or familiarize their pupilswith the result of 
section of the spinal cord at different points? We 
should like, indeed, to know. No doubt, numerous 
lectures on the cell theory are given; ‘reflex ac- 
tion,’ as an hypothesis, is adequately dwelt on; the 
relative claims of Servetus and Cesalpinus to the 
discovery of the circulation are disposed of, and no 
end of text-book quotations are indulged in. 
“ This is unquestionable ; but it is not teaching 
physiology as it ought to be taught; and as it is the 
system usually followed in nine cases out of ten in 
this country, Professor Huxley was perfectly jus- 
tified in pointing it out, and passing the severest 
censure upon it. That Professor Huxley’s view is 
right we do not for a moment doubt, and we thank 
him heartily for the courage and candor with which 
he has exposed a system, not only detrimental to 
the advance of abstract science, but most perni- 
cious in its influence on the present generation of 
medical men, since it cultivates a tendency to accept 
“the assertions of books rather than to observe the 
phenomena of disease.” 
—_e— 
STATISTICS OF HYDROPHOBIA. 

Tur French Secretary of the Interior has com- 
‘municated to the Academy of Sciences in Paris an 
interesting report concerning all the cases of hydro- 
phobia which were brought to the knowledge of his 
employés from 1863 to 1869. Of the one hundred 
departments into which France is divided, eight 
failed to send in their reports; in thirty depart- 
ments no case of hydrophobia occurred; in the re- 
maining forty-nine departments three hundred and 
twenty persons were bitten by mad dogs. In one 
hundred and twenty-nine cases the biting was fol- 
lowed by hydrophobia ; in one hundred and twenty- 
three cases the bitten persons suffered no evil con- 
sequence ; and nothing was known of the remaining 
sixty-eight. In every case, without any exception, 
where hydrophobia broke out, the patients died. Of 
the whole number bitten, only twenty-six were fe- 
males. ‘wo thirds of all persons who had been 
bitten were males between five and fifteen years of 
age. The numbers of mad dogs were very nearly 
equally divided through the four seasons. The 
number diminished somewhat during the hottest 
months. ‘The officers succeeded in establishing the 
time when the hydrophobia broke out in one hun- 

_ dred and six cases. In seventy-three cases it broke 

_ out during the first two months after the bite, and 
the other cases were divided among the following 
six months, only two falling in the eighth month. 

_ The disease never lasted longer than four days, and 

almost all the patients died on the second day. Of 

all the remedies employed after a person was bitten 
by a mad dog, the burning of the wound proved the 
only one which was followed by good results ; of one 
hundred and thirty-four persons whose wounds were 
burned, ninety-two remained without evil conse- 
quences, whilst the same was the case with only ten of 
sixty-six whose wounds were not burned. The suck- 
ing of the wounds, or their treatment with ammonia 
immediately after the persons were bitten, proved 
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salutary also in many cases, but cauterization was 
by far the safest means of all. 
—o— 
A SPECIFIC IN ERYSIPELAS. 


In presenting a case of facial erysipelas before 
the University Hospital clinical service last week, 
Dr. J. E. Garretson remarked, that in his practice 
of the past five years he had met with no case of 
erysipelas which had not readily and instantly | 
yielded to the local application of the muriated | 
tincture of iron, tincture of cinchona, and sulphate | 
of quinine. The case before him, he remarked, 
while threatening and angry looking, would, he felt 
convinced, so surely succumb, that he should give 
the patient the prescription and send her to her 
home, not to return for three days. Without at-| 
tempting to enter into any special discussion of the 
variety of causes thought to influence this condition, 
Dr. Garretson said he felt sure that this peculiar in- 
flammation had a basial irritant as specific in its 
character as that of small-pox, typhoid fever, or 
the ague, and that as, in this latter disease, we had 
found an antagonist in quinine, and that of typhoid 
fever not unlikely in hydrochloric acid, so in this 
morbid inflammation he trusted it was found in the 
combination alluded to. As, said the lecturer, every 
effect is from a cause so rational as to abort effects 
by removal of causes. He was not, he said, pre- 
pared to deny the existence of specifics; it was 
common sense, rather, to believe in them. Every- 
thing in physics exhibited and demonstrated the ex- 
istence of antagonisms. He thought some of the 
members of the class would, most likely, live to see 
the day when the intelligence of this or the com- 
ing century might make even cancer a disease 
no longer to be dreaded. Without doubt this ca- 
chexia had a cause. Why should not continued in- 
vestigations discover this cause? and if discovered, 
there was nothing at all improbable, certainly, in 
the supposition that it was capable of being antag- 
onized. ‘ Belladonna,” he said, “ would antagonize 
opium ; yet it has been only a short time since we 
knew so important a fact; and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, have died, simply because they had the 
misfortune to be born before the medical mind knew 
of such an antagonism.” 

The following cases which, within two weeks back, 
had been presented in his practice, were noted by 
Dr. G. :— 

Case I. — Very old man; erysipelas of hand 
and arm attendant on an operation performed on 
one of the fingers three weeks before; parts heavily 
engorged and indurated, the finger sinking easily 
into the cushion-like mass. From fear, the patient 
had denied himself applying for assistance until the 
inflammation had been four days in progress. The 
whole arm presented the peculiar glisten, particu- 
larly that part just below the elbow, where an ab- 
scess was evidently forming. The combination, as 
usually prescribed, was directed. 


| 
| 


Ty. Tinct. ferri chlor. 
Tinct. cinchone . . . f3ij. 
Quinie sulph, . . . gi. Xxx. 
Aue tri, oo) tet tn “$oise, ML 


This was to be applied by means of a brush four 
times a day. 

Second day, blush all gone ; opened the abscess ; 
case well in a few days. 

Case II. — Young professional gentleman ; lac- 
erated wound of ring finger; whole hand and 
lower portion of the fore-arm erysipelatous ; fingers 
thrust widely apart by the swelling ; back of hand 
a soft cushioning mass; few cases appear more 
threatening. No constitutional treatment ; mixture 
applied as in the first instance, and hand enveloped | 
in a poultice of flaxseed; next day the specific | 
character of the inflammation had entirely disap-| 


on general principles for five days, when the patient 
was in condition to be dismissed. 

Case III. — Mill-boy from the country ; erysip- 
elas of leg ; three days in progress. The father 
of this lad presented him in great anxiety, having 


|during the summer of last year lost a son with an 


/erysipelas which commenced in a similar location. 


In the boy presented for treatment there was no 
wound or traumatic injury of the part affected. 
At 5 o’clock on one evening the mixture was ap- 
plied ; by the next, the case seemed and remained 
entirely cured. 

Dr. Garretson said, if necessary, he could readily 
occupy the entire hour in an enumeration of cases, 
both of cutaneous and phlegmonous varieties, which 
had proved to him the good service capable of being 
performed by this application. He said he desired, 
however, not to be understood as advocating the 
combination as specific in an ordinary acceptation 
of that term; the intelligence of the class would 
well enough recognize that only one of many indi- 
cations which might be present was proposed to be 
met ; namely, the destruction of the specificity of the 
inflammation ; this is the lecturer likened to an in- 
jury which might be done by a musk-rat to a river 
bank, saying, that while the destruction of. the rat 
would be specific treatment, there was yet a hole 
left to fill up. — Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


—r— 


Dr. LETHEBY, in an article on the water supply 
of London, states that water of moderate hardness, 
like that used in London, Paris, Vienna, and some 
other European cities, is always to be preferred to 
that which is entirely soft, as being best suited for 
domestic purposes, on account of being brighter to 
the eye and more agreeable to the taste. He also 
makes the singular announcement that the French 
authorities are so well satisfied of the superiority of 
hard water, that they pass by that of the sandy 
plains, near Paris, and go far away to the chalk hills 
of Champagne, where they find water even harder 
than that of London; giving as a reason for the 
preference that more of the conscripts from the soft- 
water districts are rejected, on account of the want 
of strength of muscle, than from the hard-water dis- 
tricts, from which they conclude that the calcareous 
matter is favorable to the formation of the tissues. 

Dr. Letheby further states that the mortality in 
England is greater, on an average, in places where 
soft water is used, other circumstances being equal, 
than where the water is hard ; and it is suggested 
that the sparkling hard waters of the limestone dis- 
tricts are relished, not only because they are pleas- 
ant to the eye, but on account of some hygienic 
properties in the excess of carbonic acid they con- 
tain, and possibly because the percentage of lime 
acts medicinally on the system. The Doctor con- 
cludes by expressing his preference for the very 
slightly hard water of London over a softer quality, 
although reprehending the use of water containing 
an excess of mineral matters. 


—e—- 


Quacks AND Cancers.— The item relating 
to “carbonizing cancers” by a “new salt” of 
chromium, which appeared in the last JOURNAL, 
was accidentally put among the “ accepted ” in- 
stead of the “rejected ” matter for the paper, 
and thus got into type; and the mistake was 
overlooked in reading the proofs. 

—_— 

As the address labels for each number of the Jour- 
NALare printed before the 18th of the preceding month, 
money for renewals received after that date cannot 
be credited on the labels until the next month. We 
will send a receipted bill to any one inclosing with 


peared. ‘The treatment of this case was continued 


his subscription a three-cent stamp for return postage. 
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ANOINTING IN DISEASE. 

DurinG the past eleven months Dr. Knaggs has 
been testing, with uniformly successful results, the 
value of a very simple method of treating such in- 
fantile complaints as atrophy, bronchitis, convulsions, 
diarrhea, febrile disturbances generally, and indeed 
all disturbances of childhood which are accompanied 
by an unnatural state of the skin. 

The treatment simply consists in smearing with 
salad oil the whole surface of the body, from the 
crown of the head to the tips of the fingers and toes, 
the process being repeated every twelve, six, or even 
four hours, according to the urgency of the case. 
Of course, the use of a long flannel gown or small 
blanket is obvious, and the fluid should be slightly 
warmed, 

The application of oil, the author writes, pos- 
sesses the following immense advantages over the 
ordinary warm bath : 

1. Skin-action is more completely and perma- 
nently restored. 

2. The danger of reaction is avoided, for there 
is no sudden change of temperature ; and moreover 
the sheet of oil protects the surface from atmos- 
pheric influences. 

3. It. acts as a fuel-food, not only preventing 
waste of tissue, but actually increasing the bulk of 
the little patient. 

4, It does not depress, but, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to exhilarate. 

It will scarcely be credited by many that the 
formidable affections above mentioned will frequently 
yield to this treatment, or at any rate show signs 
of abatement, in from twenty minutes to twenty-four 
hours, but such is the case, though sometimes forty- 
eight or even seventy two hours will elapse before 
any decided signs of improvement occur. — Lancet. 

Sem aaeeneed 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

A New Remepy ror INTERMITTENT Fever. 
— Dr. Lorinser, of Vienna, gives, in the Wiener 
Medizinische Wochenschrift, the results of a number 
of observations with regard to a new remedy for 
intermittent fever. The remedy is the tincture of 
the leaves of the Eucalyptus globulus, a plant of 
the natural order Myrtaceew. In 1869 Dr. Lorinser 
made some experiments, the results of which he 
published ; but he was brought to a stand-still by 
the want of a supply of the medicine. The plant 
has since been cultivated by Herr Lamatsch, an 
apothecary; and a sufficient quantity of tincture 
has been made from the leaves to supply a number 
of medical men in the districts of the Theiss and 
the Danube, and in the Banat. 

The records of fifty-three cases of intermittent 
fever in which the eucalyptus was administered 
have been communicated to Dr. Lorinser. Of 
these, forty-three were completely cured; in five, 
there was relapse, in consequence of a failure of the 
supply of the eucalyptus, and quinine had to be 
employed; two of the cases were not true ague; in 
one case, neither the eucalyptus nor quinine cured ; 
in one, the medicine (as well as other remedies) was 
vomited; and in one the patient would not allow 
the treatment to be continued. In eleven of the 
cases quinine had been used without effect; and 
nine of these were cured by the eucalyptus. 

A Civic Sanirary Srarr.— The authorities of 
Glasgow have organized the most complete “sanitary 
department” probably ever established as a perma- 
nent branch of municipal administration. The ob- 
ject aimed at is no less than to prevent disease — 
not only to wipe away the reproach which Glasgow 
has of late years been incurring from the mortality 
returns, but to render the town more clean and 
sweet to live in, to improve the habits and condi- 
tion of the poor, and to secure more vigorous health 
and greater length of days to all. The “ Sanitary 
Inspection Service” consists of a chief officer, five 
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district inspectors, and thirty ordinary nuisance in- 
spectors, each of whom has a section of one of the 
five districts into which the city has been divided 
under his charge. 

Ick 1N CuLorororm Accents. — Dr. Bail- 
lie, Surgeon to the Caleutta Native Hospital, states 
in the Indian Medical Gazette, that in cases of syn- 
cope from inhalation of too large a quantity of chlo- 
roform, there is no means upon which he should 
more rely to restore the movements of respiration, 
than the introduction of a good sized lump of ice 
into the rectum. This is much more easily effected 
than one would suppose; a little pressure with the 
ice being made over the sphincter causes it to relax, 
and the ice slips in, followed almost instantaneously 
by a prolonged inspiration, the precursor of natural 
breathing, and restoration of the heart’s action. 
This measure, but with a small bit of ice, would 
doubtless, answer equally well with still-born children. 

ConcERNING Opium. — M. Garnier, a member 
of the French Cambodian expedition, states that in 
China the taste for opium is by no means confined 
to the human race. Pigs and horses thrive upon 
poppy flowers, and when deprived of their favorite 
food languish and die. At a town in Zunnan rats 
used to resort in large numbers to an opium fac- 
tory, inorder to inhale the fumes from the coppers ; 
and after the town had been sacked by the Pan- 
thays, the ruins of the building were still haunted 
by the animals. 

The Pall Mall Gazette thinks that a good deal of 
nonsense is talked about the fearful consequences of 
opium-eating. In moderation opium is an excellent 
stimulant, and this is well known to the hundreds of 
literary and professional men who could hardly get 
through their labors without its help. The stereo- 
typed emaciated opium-eater is one of the bogies 
used by well-intentioned but ignorant people, and 
is, like the hopeless drunkard, the exceptional in- 
stance in a large class, 

An English journal recently asserted that opium 
is put into Manila cigars. In reply to this, an old 
resident of Manila remarks that “ those who enter- 
tain this absurd opinion can have but little idea of 
the cheapness of tobacco here and the high value of 
opium: it would never pay to mix the drug, even 
in small quantities, with our excellent tobacco, which 
certainly needs no such addition.” 

Tue History or HyGinne in EncGiuanp. — 
In an address to the students of St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, a few weeks ago, Dr. Lyon Playfair gave some 
curious historical illustrations of the origin of hy- 
giene in England. If his view of the matter is 
correct, the study of sanitary science arose from a 
singular accident. The Court and Parliament were 
at Oxford, which had been recently drained, and 
the citizens had removed all accumulation of filth 
and garbage from the streets, lest they should offend 
the nostrils of their distinguished guests. The 
plague was raging at the time, and Oxford was the 
only place which enjoyed an immunity from it. 
Cause and effect were for the first time connected 
in the public mind, which was thus enlightened for 
the first time as to the nature of what we now call 
pythogenic, or filth-born maladies. Prior to that, 
the measures recommended by the council of the 
physicians of Paris for the arrest of the plague 
were: That if a shower of rain fell during the 
day a spoonful of treacle should be taken, and 
that fat people should not sit in the sun. Miche- 
let declares that for several centuries during 
which filth reigned supreme, not a man, woman, 
or child in Europe took a bath voluntarily and 
out of a desire for cleanliness. Out of this chronic 
and wide-spread filth arose the black death, the 
plague, the sweating sickness, and other pestilences, 
the consequences of bad hygienic conditions. 

A SrineuLar Experiment. — One of Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s last course of lectures on experimental 


medicine was remarkable for an experiment, which 
appears to show that there is a direct and almost 
immediate passage of substances in the gaseous 
form through all the tissues of the body, and es- — 
pecially through the coats of veins. He introduced — 
a fine tube through the nostril of a rabbit into the y 
cranial cavity. Air, or carbonie acid gas, pum pan 
through this tube, instantly made its appearance in 
the right cavities of the heart. The carbonic acid 
darkened the blood and stopped the systolic action, ‘5 
Atmospheric air rendered the blood of the right 
side arterial, and restored the systole. 
—_o~— 
VALUABLE FORMULZ. 
Croup. — The Chicago Medical Times says that 
the following has the most marked effect in relieving 
this distressing complaint in its common form : — 


R. Oil Stillingia . - s gtt. x. 
Oil Lobelia 3 4 : - gtt. x. 
Diluted Spirits . ° oz. j. M. 


One to ten drops in a little mucilage or syrup — or 
on sugar — to be given every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, until the paroxysm passes off, which it usually — 
does very soon. : 
We have known many severe cases also to be re- 
lieved by simple warm water, given in teaspoonful — 
doses every five minutes or so, until nausea was pro- 
duced, and accompanied with hot packs around the — 
throat. / 
The simple syrup of Lobelia, for domestic use, 
proves much more efficacious than the old fashioned — 
Hive Syrup of the dispensatories. A very good way 
for making it quickly, is : — 
R.  Tinct. Lobelia . ° . 02. j. 
Simple Syrup. ° : oz. iij. M. . 
Dose, half a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful every 
twenty minutes until relief is obtained. For office _ 
use, fluid extract of Lobelia, half an ounce, can be — 
substituted for the tincture. 
—_e— 
TOOTHACHE TINCTURES. 
1. Tincture of Pellitory. 
Take of Pellitory root (bruised), . . 1 ounce, 
Aleohol . 2°; 2). «2. (2 pinty 
digest a week, with frequent agitation, then express 
the tincture, and, after repose, decant and filter it. 
Excellent as “ toothache drops ;” also, diluted, asa 
mouth-wash in toothache and face-ache. 
2. Take of Tincture of opium . 2 fl. drachms, 
Bther men ene A. ff 
Oil of cloves . . . 4 “ 
mix, with agitation, and shake it each time before 
use. The product is a favorite form of toothache — 
drops with many persons, and represents the compo- 
sition of several odontalgic nostrums. 
3. Take of Creosote. . . . 1 drachm, 
Chloroform. . . 2 « 
Alcohol. . . . 8 fluid drachms; 
mix, etc., as the last. Very serviceable in toothache — 
arising from caries. 
4. Dr. Collier’s. 
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Take of Pellitory (bruised small) . 2 drachms, 
Camphor. . 2... . 12 & 
Opium (powdered). . . 4 & 
Oil of cloves. . . . . 1 fluid drm. 
Aleohol «2%. . Geo} pintj 


digest a week, as the last. 
lowed. 
5. Vicat’s “ Anodyne Odontalgique.” 
Take of Powdered opium . . 1 drm. (Troy). 
Powdered camphor. . s 
Ammoniated alcohol 
(caustic) . . . . 2 fluid ounce, 
Alehol . 2... Wb & 
digest in a stoppered bottle, with agitation, for some 
days, and, after repose, decant the clear portion. 
Used as “ drops” in toothache, in which it is often 
very serviceable, particularly when it arises from 
caries ; also as a lotion in face-ache, and to the tem- 
ples and forehead in headache. — Druggists’ Circular. 
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THE CONSUMPTION OF GUNPOWDER. 


Ir is generally supposed that in time of war 
ere is a vast increase in the consumption of 
mpowder ; but this is not the case. It is a 
rious fact that the arts of peace require a 
ich larger use of the explosive than the arts 
war, and that consequently France and 
srmany will burn dess gunpowder from month 
month during the contest than they other- 
se would if peace had continued. Even in 
» severest and most protracted battles com- 
ratively little is burned. One of the owners 
a large powder-mill in this State informed us 
rently, that he could make at his establish- 
nt before breakfast any morning all the pow- 
: that was consumed at Gettysburg. Ben 
itler stored more powder in his foolish “ bomb 
'p,” which he exploded against Fort Jisher 
North Carolina, than was used in some of our 
‘st important battles. War takes from mines, 
inufactories, tarms, etc., tens of thousands of 
‘n who are constantly engaged in consuming 
Japowder for various purposes. In the army 
xy pass months, perhaps years, in idleness, and 
| occasion is afforded for its use except in 
utes, etc., so that they actually consume less 
| service than out. There was during our 
(itest, especially during the first part of it, 
reased activity among powder makers, and 
i; materials of gunpowder rose in price, but a 
\’y small part of that manufactured was ever 
sisumed. The Government has now on hand, 
its magazines and arsenals, prodigious quanti- 
33 enough probably to carry us through two 
h wars as the last. It may be further ob- 
ved that probably not one ounce of gunpow- 
' in twenty used in battle does any execu- 
1. Its explosion serves to increase the 
oise and confusion,” but comparatively very 
rare hurt through its agency. 


—r-— 
VIAT SHALL WE USE FOR WATER-PIPES? 


We are certain that the discussion of no sub- 
jt can be of more general interest to our 
tders than that relating to the nature and 
Sety of the different kinds of pipes which are 
tod for conducting water to the culinary depart- 
ints of dwellings. Great anxiety has always 
‘nm manifested, by housekeepers and others, 
arding the safety of the conduit pipes in gen- 
‘Luse, whether composed of lead or of other 
tals. It is important that this subject should 
fairly:and intelligently discussed, in order 
t the extent of the danger may be clearly 
lerstood, and also that the utility and economy 
different kinds of pipes may be known. 
ule it is important that all real sources of 
iger should be pointed out, it is also desira- 
that groundless or unnecessary fears should 
allayed. We are happy to present to ‘our 


| 


readers, in plain language, the results of several 
years’ observation and experiment upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of water-pipes. 


LEAD PIPES. 


Lead is the metal by far the most largely 
employed for service water-pipes, and it certainly 


-is the cheapest and most convenient material of 


which to construct them. It is soft, ductile, 
easily and readily put in position, and seldom 
gives trouble by leakage. It is a pity that a 
metal so well adapted to our wants should be 
liable to be dissolved by the water brought in 
contact with it, and that the metal and its salts 
should so disturb the vital functions as to en- 
gender disease and destroy life. And yet, we 
cannot help remarking, how slight is the danger 
from the use of lead water-pipes. Millions of 
pounds of it lie buried in the earth, and 
through it water is flowing to thousands of fami- 
lies, and yet comparatively a small number suffer 
from its influence. A large proportion of the 
waters of this country, that are suited to culinary 
purposes, will pass through lead pipes under 
ordinary conditions, and remain uncontaminated. 
During the past quarter of a century, we have 
studied diligently this matter of the action of 
different waters upon lead, we have made hun- 
dreds of analyses, and have found but few from 
ponds, lakes, and open reservoirs that do not 
contain elements which exert a protectivg influ- 
ence upon the surface of the metal. The first 
chemical action of water upon lead is usually 
that of oxidation. ‘The oxygen, which enters 
into combination with the metal, comes from the 
air always present in water, or possibly it may 
come from the water itself through chemical de- 
composition, the result of galvanic action. The 
oxide of lead is a soluble compound, and quite 
poisonous. Ifthe results of the contact of water 
with lead were to stop here, not a family could 
use leaden pipes with impunity. The oxide 
would continue to form as fast as it was washed 
away and dissolved by the current, and shortly 
the whole structure would be destroyed. But 
most waters contain, or hold in solution, another 
element, carbonic acid, which readily combines 
with the oxide, and forms a new salt. This is 
the carbonate of lead, and fortunately is ‘soluble. 
The first action, then, of most waters upon lead 
is to form upon the surface a coating of the 
white oxide of lead; the second action is to 
change this dangerous soluble oxide into a hard 
insoluble carbonate, and this, adhering to the 
whole interior surface of leaden pipes, prevents 
further contact of the water with the metal, and 
all decomposition ceases. This is a plain state- 
ment of the way in which lead is usually acted 
upon by water; and if there were no disturbing 
agencies to come in and interfere with these 
results, we should hardly require safer or better 
water-pipes than those constructed of lead. 

It sometimes happens that well and spring 
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waters contain other agents which interfere with 
the chemical changes we have described. Many 
wells in the Northern States are fed by springs 
which percolate through or over beds of rocks 
charged with iron pyrites, or sulphuret of iron. 
This mineral is usually found in the form of 
little eubes, very hard and dense, and having a 
golden yellow color. These cubes are often 
supposed to be true gold by well-diggers. We 
receive a carefully done-up package of this 
mineral as often as once a week during the year, 
sent to us for chemical analysis, the finder be- 
lieving he has discovered a gold mine. We are 
always sorry to be compelled to furnish results 
which demolish the foundation upon which rest 
“great expectations.” Waters brought in con- 
tact with such minerals are often impregnated 
with an offensive gas (sulphuretted hydrogen, 
or sulphydric acid) and the taste is unpleasant. 
Their action upon leaden pipes is of an unfayor- 
able nature, producing sometimes rapid decom- 
position. We have not sufficiently investigated 
the nature of this action to be able accurately to 
define it; but it is certain it occurs, and leaden 
pipes should not be employed to conduct such 
waters. Organic matter from vaults and cess- 
pools frequently finds its way into wells, and 
changes the character of waters, so that they 
become dangerous in their influence upon lead. 
Some waters are decidedly alkaline, and thus 
the action of carbonic acid upon lead oxide is 
neutralized, and it remains in solution. 

The nature of the action of water upon lead 
is changed from local causes, operating within 
the pipes themselves. Lime, leaves, and other 
substances, which may be deposited in the angles 
or bends of pipes, will modify the chemical 
changes, so as to render an otherwise safe pipe 
very unsafe. The twisting and bending of 
pipes, when placed in position, disturb the erys- 
talline structure of the metal, and give rise to 
electrical currents, which promote its solution 
in water. Well-waters and spring-waters are 
usually more unsuited to lead conduction than 
those of ponds and rivers. 

As service-pipes for aqueducts, lead pipes 
will, under ordinary conditions, deliver water 
free from lead contamination. In a city or town 
supply, where the general influence of the 
waters is protective, as described above, there 
will be local causes operating, through the 
agency of which some families will suffer from 
lead poison. No city or large town can intro- 
duce lead service-pipes into its aqueduct sys- 
tem, with entire exemption from danger. It is 
not enough: to learn the general influence of 
aqueduct waters, as thereby people are misled ; 
we must know the character of the water which 
flows into each separate dwelling, if we would 
have knowledge of its exact influence. If each 
water-taker in a city could have the water re- 
ceived carefully tested twice during the first 
year after it is introduced, he would learn 
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whether he is free from danger or not. If, after 
this period, the water flows pure, no anxiety 
need be felt. It is perhaps impracticable to 
have chemical analysis of waters made upon so 
extensive a scale, but it is the only way in 
which there can be perfect exemption from cases 
of lead poisoning in cities. In a majority of 
wells, lead conducting pipes can be used with 
safety ; but since without analysis it is impossible 
for housekeepers to know when the conditions 
are unfavorable, it will be better to employ some 
other kind of pipe. It may be said here that 
we have used water in our own dwelling for 
twenty years, which passes through leaden ser- 
vice-pipes from the iron mains of the city of 
Haverhill aqueduct. Not a trace of lead has 
been found in the water since the first month 
after its introduction. If we did not know that 
we are free from agencies causing local decom 
position, we should remove the pipes at once. 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPES. 


To obviate the danger incident to lead pipes, 
an inventor in New York conceived the idea of 
lining the interior of such with tin. These pipes 
are called “ tin-lined lead pipes.” They are 
constructed of a thick outside pipe of lead, while 
another thin one, of tin, is drawn through the 
interior and rests in contact with it, forming a 
lining. This idea is such as would quite natu- 
rally suggest itself to any one; and ingenious 
mechanics or inventors, unacquainted with the 
electro-chemical relationship of metals, would 
seize hold of it as a most important discovery. 
They would not know that tin by itself is often 
more readily attacked and dissolved by water 
than lead, and that, when placed in association 
with lead, if any water contact is made between 
the tin and lead, both metals are dissolved with 
increased rapidity. We have heretofore unre- 
servedly expressed our dissatisfaction with this 
pipe; and our views are supported by some 
practical scientific men, whose opinions are cer- 
tainly worth more than those of a whole army 
of gentlemen who devote their lives simply to 
performing illustrative chemical experiments 
before classes in colleges. Besides this, we 
have had opportunity of examining specimens 
of the pipe which have been used for different 
periods of time, and we have found results 
which fully confirmed our opinions. In regard 
to this pipe, we do not assert that in every case, 
or ina majority of cases, where it is used it ig 
positively dangerous. If the pipe is perfectly 
covered with tin throughout its entire surface, 
and if it is placed in contact with the waters of 
such wells or aqueducts as do not readily act 
upon tin, it will serve a good purpose for many 
years. What housekeepers require in a water- 
pipe is not one which may become dangerous 
under conditions liable to oceur, but one which 7s 
safe under all possible conditions. The tin-lined 
lead pipe ts not of this character. 


TIN PIPE. 

Pure “block-tin,” so called, supplies a good 
metal from which to construct water-pipes. As 
noticed above, it has the disadvantage of being 
readily acted upon by some waters; but this is 
purely an economical matter, as the salts of tin 
are not specially poisonous, and no harm can re- 
sult from its solution in water. Block-tin pipes 
are quite expensive ; but this is a small matter 
to many, and we recommend the use of tin 
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pipes in cases where cost. is not regarded. Of 
course, there are many who cannot afford them, 
and a cheaper and equally safe water-pipe is 
needed. ‘Those who seek a cheaper pipe must 
not be deceived by the clean, attractive appear- 
ance of the 


GALVANIZED IRON PIPE. 


Since we called special attention to the objec- 
tional nature of this pipe, in the August num- 
ber of the JournaL, a flood of correspondence 
has poured in upon us; and we are no less sur- 
prised at the sad want of correct information 
manifested by the writers, than at the extent to 
which this pipe has been introduced. Incredible 
as it may appear to those who understand its 
chemical nature, it is evident that it has come 
into quite common use, and that thousands of 
yards of it are put down every day, for the 
conveyance of water for household use. Several 
of our correspondents ask if we are not mistaken 
in our views regarding the dangerous character 
of galvanized pipe, and one doctor remarks that 
the salts of zinc are not poisonous, as he uses 
them freely in medicine. Indeed! So we sup- 
pose he employs also the salts of lead in medi- 
cine. Zine salts and lead salts may be very 
good remedial agents, but we had rather be ex- 
cused from using them freely as condiments in 
our daily food. Another says that he has 
taken up his pipe laid down two years ago, 
and he finds it “all right.” By the same mail 
came half a dozen letters describing the galvan- 
ized pipes put in position a few months ago, 
which were not found to be “all right.” 

Tron pipes are “galvanized,” by immersing 
the common gas-pipes in hydrochlorie acid, and 
then immediately placing them in a bath of 
melted zine. The zinc amalgamates with the 
surface of the iron, forming a superficial cover- 
ing of the metal. ‘This is a very cheap process, 
and was originally adopted with the view of} 


preventing gas-pipes from rusting in damp|s 
places. Such pipes were never designed to be 


used for the conveyance of water, even by the 
manufacturers; and how any one ever ventured 
to use them for that purpose is a matter not 
easily understood by us. Zinc is a coarse, cheap 
metal, easily oxidized or corroded by weak acids, 
and when thus acted upon, forms salts, which are 
harmful to the economy. Who ever heard of 
zinc being recommended by a reputable chemist 
as a suitable metal from which to construct 
water-pipes ? And yet pipes composed entirely 
of zine would be less readily acted upon by 
water than the coating of the metal when de- 
posited upon iron. The thicker this coating, 
the more dangerous it becomes, as the longer 
time is consumed in removing it, and the larger 
the quantity of salts produced. It may be 
further observed, that if the salts of zinc were 
not injurious, galvanized iron pipe should not be 
nsed for water from economical considerations. 
It costs more than plain iron pipe, oxidizes more 
readily so long as a trace of the zinc remains, 
and therefore has a less money value. Used for 
dry gas, above ground, iron pipes coated with 
zinc may have some advantage over the un- 
coated, but they are, after all, insignificant. We 
now pass to the consideration of plain iron pipes. 


Norr.— Our article has become unexpectedly long, and as we 
wish to speak of iron, brass, gutta-percha, clay, and other kinds 


of pipes, we will defer the remainder until the next number of 
the JOURNAL, 


THE STARRY UNIVERSE. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor, the well-known Englis 
astronomer, has lately delivered an interestin, 
lecture before the Royal Institution “on staj 
grouping, star-drift, and star-mist.” The closin 
paragraphs, which may serve as a summary Q 
the lecture, are as follows : — ) 


“ Tt remains that I should exhibit the general 
sults to which I have been led. It has seemed 
many that my views tend largely to dimjnish ¢ 
estimate of the extent of the sidereal system. T 
exact reverse is the case. According to accep 
views, there lie within the range of our most pow 
ful telescopes millions of millions of suns. Accord. 
ing to mine, the primary suns within the range ¢ 
our telescopes must be counted by tens of thou 
sands, or by hundreds of thousands at the outsi 
What does this diminution of numbers imply, bu 
that the space separating sun from sun is enor 
mously greater than accepted theorie’ would per 
mit? And this increase implies an enormous in 
crease in the estimate we are to form of the vita 
energies of individual suns. For the vitality of 
sun, if one may be permitted the expression d 
measured not merely by the amount of matter oy 
which it exercises control, but by the extentil 0. 
space within which that matter is distributed. Taki 
an orb a thousand times vaster than our sun, 
spread over its surface an amount of matter exceed 
ing a thousandfold the combined mass of all the 
planets of the solar system: — so far as living fore’ 
is concerned, the result is—nil. But distributi 
that matter throughout a vast space all round 
orb: — that orb becomes at once fit to be the cen 
tre of a host of dependent worlds. Again, accord; 
ing to accepted theories, when the astronomer h 
succeeded i in resolving the milky light of a port 
of the galaxy into stars, he has, in that direction 
at any rate, reached the limits of the sidereal sy 
tem. According to my views, what he has re 
done has been but to analyze a definite aggregatt 
of stars, a mere corner of that great system. Ye 
once more, according to accepted views, thousand 
and thousands of galaxies, external to the sidere 
system, can be seen with powerful telescopes. 
am right, the external star-systems lie far beyond @ 
reach of the most powerful telescope man has ye 
been able to construct, insomuch that perchance the 
nearest of the outlying galaxies may lie a millior 
times beyond the range even of the mighty 
of the great Rosse telescope. 

But this is little. Wonderful as is the extent 
the sidereal system as thus viewed, even more Wo! 
derful is its infinite variety. We know how lar 
modern discoveries have increased our estima 
the complexity of the planetary system. 
the ancients recognized but a few planets, we m 
see, besides the planets, the families of satelli 
we see the rings of Saturn, in which minute s 
lites must be as the sands on the sea-shore for m 
tude; the wonderful zone of asteroids ; myriad 
myriads of comets; millions on millions of me 
systems, gathering more and more richly aro 
the sun, until in his neighborhood they form the 
crown of glory which bursts into view when he1 
totally eclipsed. But wonderful as is the vari 
seen witbin the planetary system, the variety w 
the sidereal system is infinitely more ama 
Besides the single suns, there are groups and 
tems and streams of primary suns ; there 3 
whole galaxies of minor orbs; there are clustem 
stellar aggregations, showing every variety of 1 
ness, of figure, and of distribution ; there a 
the various forms of nebulz, resolvable and i rT 
solvable, circular, elliptical, and spiral; and la 
there are irregular masses of luminous gas, ¢ 
in fantastic convolutions around stars and | 
systems. Nor is it unsafe to assert that other fo 
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wt 7 
nd varieties of structure will yet be discovered, or 
xat hundreds more exist which we may never hope 
) recognize. 

But lastly, even more wonderful than the infinite 

ariety of the sidereal system is its amazing vitality. 
astead of millions of inert masses, we see the whole 
eavens instinct with energy, — astir with busy life. 
‘he great masses of Juminous vapor, though occupy- 
ig countless millions of cubic miles of space, are 
1oved by unknown forces like clouds before the 
immer breeze; star-mist is condensing into clus- 
ws; star-clusters are forming into suns; streams 
nd clusters of minor orbs are swayed by unknown 
etive energies; and primary suns, singly or in sys- 
ms, are pursuing their stately path through space, 
4joicing as giants to run their course, extending on 
1 sides the mighty arm of their attraction, gather- 
g from ever new regions of space supplies of mo- 
ve energy, to be transformed into the various forms 
‘ force, — light, and heat, and electricity, — and 
stributed ven abundance to the worlds which 
rele round them. 
Truly may I say, in conclusion, that whether we 
gard its vast extent, or its infinite variety, or the 
aazing vitality which pervades its every portion, the 
lereal system is, of all the subjects man can study, 
most imposing and the most stupendous. It is 
'a book full of mighty problems, — of problems 
lich are as yét almost untouched by man, of prob- 
ns which it might seem hopeless for him to at- 
npt to solve. But those problems are given to 
m for solution, and he will solve them, whenever 
‘dares attempt to decipher aright the records of 
ut wondrous volume. 


if —o 
( CHEMICAL INTENSITY OF SUNLIGHT, 


‘For many years past Professor Roscoe, of Man- 
ester, Eng., has devoted much attention to the 
ausurement of the chemical intensity of light at 
Terent parts of the earth’s surface and under va- 
ng conditions. At the outset these laborious and 
ortant researches were made in conjunction with 
fessor Bunsen, of Heidelberg ; subsequently the 
/tter was taken up in England, and instruments 
structed according to the plan of Professors 
[nsen and Roscoe were set to work at Kew Ob- 
watory, where the registration of the chemical 
jensity of daylight has been chiefly carried on 
fhin the last few years. 

Very recently Professor Roscoe and Mr. Thorpe 
ie made a new series of determinations in the 
iitude of Lisbon, and have arrived at the following 
LY. interesting general results, which confirm those 
b viously obtained by one of the authors : — 

it is found that the intensity of diffused light of 
| sky — not that reflected from clouds— is pro- 
ftional within certain limits to that of the sun 
lf When the altitude of the sun is less than 
| degrees above the horizon the chemical in- 
sity of its light is practically nothing, while that 
eeted from the sky reaches a very appreciable 


: the chemical intensity of the solar light 
ound steadily and regularly to increase with the 
$’s altitude, until the maximum is reached when 
“meridian is crossed. The reason for this ob- 
is that, as our great luminary pursues his 
arent upward course in the heavens, his rays 
e to penetrate a less extent of the earth’s ab- 
rent atmosphere, until, at the zenith, the light 
to pierce a layer of minimum thickness of this 
Orbent envelope. As the sun declines after 
a, the same gradual loss of actinic power in its 
t is observed. It is found that, though the 
litions of the atmosphere may vary, this increase 
} diminution of the intensity of the solar light is 
ly proportional to the altitude of the sun. 

of the consequences of this law is of the 
t interest to photographers, more especially 
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to those living under a cloudless sky, as it would 
only be necessary to determine the time of exposure 
of a print at one period of the day, and Professor 
Roscoe’s table would then supply the necessary in- 
formation as to exposure at any other hour while 
the sun was more than ten degrees above the 
horizon. 
—_o—. 


DIFFUSION. 


Somm very elegant and simple methods of ex- 
hibiting the phenomena of diffusion are given by 
Herr Merz, in a recent number of the Journal fir 
Praktische Chemie. A portion of the shell of an 
egg having been removed by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid, leaving the membrane exposed, the egg 
is to be suspended in water from the arm of a bal- 
ance, a@ counterpoise being placed in the opposite 
scale. In about half an hour the weight of the egg 
has sensibly increased, as the position of the bal- 
ance-beam will show, in consequence of the passage 
of water through the membrane. If, now, alcohol 
be substituted for the water, and the weights 
readjusted so as to bring the beam horizontal, it 
will soon commence to move in the opposite diree- 
tion, showing that the ege has become lighter by 
the diffusion of water into the alcohol. ‘The diffu- 
sion of vapor may be exhibited by tying a dia- 
phragm of india-rubber — a portion of a small toy 
balloon will answer the purpose —over the mouth 
of a funnel, the other end being in communica- 
tion, by means of an elastic tube, with a vessel of 
water. The funnel being inverted over a dish con- 
taining ether, which, however, the diaphragm is not 
to touch, the vapor of this fluid will pass rapidly 
into the funnel, the air being observed to escape in 
bubbles in the water at the small end. Remove 
now the vessel of ether, and the operation will be 
reversed, the vapor passing through the diaphragm 
into the atmosphere. In order to fill the vacuum 
thus created, the water will rise in the tube, the 
lower part of which should be of glass to render 
this apparent, and the diaphragm will be curved in- 
ward. These experiments are particularly instruc- 
tive, and are within reach of every one. The bal- 
ance may be extemporized by means of a light bar 


of wood. 
— 


SINGULAR OPTICAL PHENOMENON. 


Nor long ago, on a day when the sea was calm 
and the sky was clear, the water flowing from the 
“ A. B, C.” Works for the purification of sewage, 
at Hastings, England, appeared like a dark current 
amid the general azure of the salt water. Most 
people thought that there was some trouble with 
the machinery at the works, and that the sewage 
was flowing into the sea in its original state of 
impurity. Even the parties who were conducting 
the works became perplexed. A boat put off, in 
order to investigate the state of affairs, and samples 
were taken from the black stream as well as from 
“the bright, blue sea.” On examination it was 
found that the black water was the clearer. The 
fact was that the same phenomenon had been 
repeatedly witnessed before, but never carefully 
investigated. The eye of an intelligent observer 
would often perceive — particularly on such a day 
as that to which we now refer — that the sea on the 
verge of the horizon was of a deep indigo blue, 
tending to blackness, whereas near the shore the 
tint was much paler. The gradation of tints be- 
tween the distant water and that which lay close to 
the shore diminished the effect of contrast. But 
the efiluent water from the sewage works brought 
the deep blue into the midst of the light blue, so 
that the former looked most suspiciously dark. 
The sea near the shore held particles of sand in 
suspension. These particles reflected the light, and 
gave the water a paler tint, in consequence of their 


own sandy hue. Far out, the sea was tolerably 
clear from this suspended matter, and therefore the 
pale reflection was absent. The more free from 
mechanical impurity, the less able was the water to 
reflect light. Hence an apparent darkness. Every 
one knows how a dark room is often lit up by a 
passing cloud, simply because the cloud reflects 
more light than the sky. So in like manner cloudy 
water may at a distance look brighter than clear 
water. Thus, the clear water resulting from the 
“A. B. C.” process was unable to reflect so much 
light as the sandy fluid into which it was ejected, 
and consequently the clear stream appeared com- 
paratively black. To the fishes gazing upwards the 
effeet must have been reversed, the clear stream 
transmitting a greater proportion of light than the 
sandy sea. 
—_¢— 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS OF MAGNETIZA- 
TION. 


Tue following is from a recent lecture by 
Professor Tyndall : — 


“ At the moment when the current passes through 
the coil surrounding the electro-magnet, a clink is 
heard emanating from the body of the iron, and at 
the moment the current ceases a clink is also heard. 
In fact, the acts of magnetization and demagnetiza- 
tion so stir the particles of the magnetized body 
that they, in their turn, can stir the air and send 
sonorous impulses to our auditory nerves. These 
sounds occur at the moment of magnetization, and 
at the moment when magnetization ceases; hence, 
if a means be devised of making and breaking, in 
quick succession, the circuit through which the cur- 
rent flows, we shall obtain an equally quick succes- 
sion of sounds. I do this by means of a contact- 
breaker which belongs to a Ruhmkorff’s induction 
coil. A thin bar of iron stretches from one of the 
bridges of this monochord to the other. This bar 
is placed in a glass tube, which is surrounded by 
copper wire. ‘The contact-breaker is placed in a 
distant room, so that you cannot hear its noise. The 
current is now active, and every individual in this 
large. assembly hears something between a dry 
crackle and a musical sound issuing from the bar in 
consequence of its successive magnetization and 
demagnetization.” 


The Arts. 


HYDROGEN GAS: AN IMPORTANT DIS- 
COVERY. 


For a score of years we have industriously 
experimented with the view of discovering a 
practicable and cheap method of preparing 
hydrogen gas. This problem is undoubtedly one 
of the most important that can engage the atten- 
tion of chemists, and therefore immense sums 
have been expended in attempts to solve it. 
We havo sought to eliminate hydrogen from all 
conceivable sources, and by all conceivable de- 
vices ; but while we could obtain it in satisfactory 
quantity, the important element of cost would 
come in to disturb our practical results. As re- 
gards obtaining hydrogen by the decomposition 
of water or steam by heat or any direct methods, 
we became satisfied long ago that the idea was 
fallacious. The intense heat or force demanded 
to effect the separation of the hydrogen from the 
associated oxygen is equivalent in cost to the 
value of the product obtained, to say nothing of 
the wear and tear or destruction of the appara- 
tus employed. No class of charlatans are more 
presumptuous and dangerous than those who 
infest cities, or travel over the country, selling 
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“patent-rights” to use or make “ water-gas 
stoves,” or patents for burning water or steam. 
Their schemes are often so ingenious and de- 
lusive, that men who have some reputation as 
chemists are deceived. A few years ago, an 
inventor in New York brought to this city a 
water-burning stove, and placed it on exhibition 
under the auspices and upon the recommenda- 
tion of a gentleman who now serves as a Sfute 
Assayer. ‘The great Cunard steamships, accord- 
ing to his view, were to be sent across the ocean, 
the boilers heated by this water-gas, and all the 
world was to pay tribute to the new calorific 
device. Like the stick to all water-gas rockets, 
it came down tamely and ignobly to earth, but 
we have no doubt that other adventurers will 
pick it up, and start it skyward again. 

We desire to call attention, however, to a 
new process for making hydrogen which, so far 
as we can see,is one of great promise. It is 
the invention of Messrs. Tessié du Motay and 
Maréchal, the French chemists who have been 
so successful in cheapening the production of ox- 
ygen by a process which has been fully described 
in the Journat. They, indeed, obtain their 
hydrogen from water, but indirectly by the use 
of alkaline hydrates, decomposing them by means 
of carbon. When quicklime is “slacked,” or 
acted upon by water, as in the process for mak- 
ing mortar, it becomes intensely hot, swells up, 
absorbs much water, and finally, on cooling, crum- 
bles into a dry powder, which is the hydrate of 
lime. ‘This hydrate Du Motay places in retorts 
along with charcoal, coke, pit coal, peat, or 
other substances rich in carbon, and heats them 
to ared heat. The hydrate of lime is decom- 
posed, and by loss of water is converted into 
oxide of calcium ; the water also is decomposed, 
its oxygen uniting with the carbon to form 
carbonic acid. The mixture of carbonic acid 
and hydrogen thus obtained is passed through 
water, which takes up the carbonic acid, and the 
pure hydrogen is then collected for use. The 
oxide of calcium produced by the decomposition 
of the hydrate of lime can be reconverted 
into hydrate, and thus used again and again. 
The whole process is as simple and easy as that 
for making carburetted hydrogen or illuminating 
gas. The hydrogen gas is generated without 
any special production of steam, and hence may 
be prepared without any other apparatus than 
the retorts themselves, and also the retorts re- 
main uninjured. 

If hydrogen can be thus obtained in copious 
quantity at small cost, it promises to bring about 
a complete revolution in the industrial and do- 
mestic concerns of the world. All the present 
modes of smelting, heating, cooking, etc., may be 
done away with at once. The era of no smoke, 
no dust, no ashes, no tugging at the coal-bin or 
wood-pile, comes in with the invention, and in 
the kitchen an important part of Bridget’s duties 
is gone forever. If the process for obtaining 
hydrogen which we have described fulfils the 
expectations of its distinguished inventors, the 
gas before long will be manufactured in every 
city and town, and distributed to consumers in 
the same way as illuminating gas now is. It 
will be used for heating houses, cooking, gener- 
ating steam, etc., instead of coal and wood. We 
hardly dare to expect so great and desirable an 
event as this; nevertheless there is ground for 
hope in Du Motay’s process, and let us wait with 
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becoming patience the full developments of so 
important a discovery. 


—~— 
A NEW TELESCOPE. 


Havine been engaged in telescopic observations, 
for the past eight or ten years, with instruments of 
various apertures, between } and 3} inches, I 
thought that I would communicate to you the re- 
sults of a few observations, which I lately made, 
with one of the new, improved, short-focus telescopes 
of 24 inches aperture, 23 inches focus, with a celes- 
tial eye-piece magnifying 45 diameters, constructed 
by Mr. R. B. Tolles. This telescope readily shows 
Polaris double; it appears as steady as Titan 
does in my 48-inch achromatic, with a power of 81. 
It shows very finely the four principal stars in the 
trapezium of Orion, also Mizar, Beta Cygni, and 
other superb double stars. The view it gives of the 
great nebula of Orion is magnificent. The elliptical 
nebula in Andromeda was well seen. Various clusters 
of stars in the milky way were exhibited in great 
splendor. Rigel I saw double, which I consider a 
pretty severe test. The planet Jupiter was a beau- 
tiful object, its oblate figure being so very apparent 
that one unaccustomed to telescopic observation 
would readily perceive it ; the equatorial belts were 
shown very distinct and sharp; the satellites ap- 
peared round and very distinct, the difference in 
their size very apparent. Saturn is also a splendid 
object; the principal division in the ring is shown 
all round. I saw the inner dark ring, where it 
crosses the ball; also the equatorial belts and the 
shadow of the ball, on the ring; two satellites, with 
a glimpse of a third, that I am confident of. 

The short focal length of this telescope I consider 
to bea great advantage, making it more portable, 
and much more easily directed to a celestial object. 
The instrument is mounted on a firm cast-iron tri- 
pod, with appliances for keeping it in position. It 
shows all the objects enumerated here far better 
than a similar power in my 48-inch glass, which has 
a clear aperture of 3} inches, and which I consider 
a good glass. Since making these observations I 
have had the loan of another telescope, made on the 
same principle, but with an object-glass only 1 inch 
in diameter, and 4 inches focal length, furnished 
with a pancratic erecting eye-piece, magnifying 24 
times. Its performance is wonderful. It shows Sat- 
urn well,.but with terrestial objects, its definition is 
superb. It is mounted on a universal joint, with a 
gimlet screw to fasten it to a tree, fence, etc. 

I should have made a comparison between these 
two large instruments with the same eye-piece, but 
had no appliances convenient to fit the Tolles eye- 
piece on my instrument; but from my experience I 
consider the Tolles glass the superior instrument, 
the field being very dark, instead of gray, asin other 
instruments. I have never seen any small telescope 
perform equal to the 2} or 1 inch. 

Witiram H. Puecps. 


—_e—. 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Toe Lavatoso.— Although the olive is the 
most important product of Italy, the means gener- 
ally employed for extracting the oil are very imper- 
fect, and until within the last five or six years, after 
the olives had been crushed by the peasants the 
husks were abandoned as worthless; but in a few 
places steam machinery has been introduced to turn 
to account the husks thrown away by the peasants 
as worthless, and which it is now known represent a 
considerable portion of the value of the oil crop. The 
process of extracting the oil from the husks by a lava- 
tojo is very simple. The husks are placed in tubs, 
and worked with water by machinery until the water 
has carried off all the remaining oily matters which 
vise to the surface after the water has been allowed 


to remain still. The husks are then put in a :s 
press, which squeezes out all the moisture ; and ; 
ter they have gone through these different process 
the husks are used for fuel. The oil thus ex 
is used for the manufacture of soap. f 

ARTIFICIAL PRopucTION oF IcE 1Nn Inpra,- 
In many parts of India the natives dig shallow pi 
in such localities as are quite freely open to tl 
sky and distant from trees. The pits are lined wil 
straw, and upon the straw are placed dishes (ma 
of a very porous earthenware) filled with wate 
During the calm and clear nights prevailing du 
ing the period from November to the end of Fel 
ruary, the water placed in the dishes freezes, yiel 
ing a solid cake of ice, while the temperature of tl) 
air is + 10% Dr. Janssen has investigated th 
curious subject experimentally, and has found th, 
the freezing is principally due to the radiation du 
ing the night; but the evaporation of the wate 
aided by the porosity of the earthenware employe 
is not to be overlooked at the same time. 

An Improvep Pavement. — The Commissio 
ers of Sewers for the City of London are showi 
a worthy desire to solve the pavement problem, ¢ 
pecially as to the value of asphalt. More than ty 
years since an admirable piece of granite pavemer 
fixed by asphalt, instead of by lime and sand, w 
laid in Duke Street, Smithfield, and the experien 
gained there seems to prove it to be the be 
adapted to sustain the heavy and severe traffic 
the London streets. After two years of the roug 
est use, not a single stone has shown the slighte 
appearance of wear or displacement. <A furth 
portion is now being laid down inside Temple Ba 
The merits of this asphalt pavement are, that 
gives clean streets in winter by preventing tl 
pumping up of mud from between the stones, whic 
the old system favors, and also prevents dust j 
summer by stopping up the source whence the d 
comes. ‘The sewers will also be relieved of an 
mense amount of solid detritus coming from 
source. Asphalt being impervious to water, the] 
will always keep dry and intact. 

A New ProvectTiLe ror Navaut Use. — 
tain Ericsson announces that he has perfecte 
a system of submarine attack by which he can d 
stroy the largest ironclads ever built. The 
ance of the water is so great that explosive proje 
tiles have always proved failures hitherto when d) 
signed to strike below the water line. Captai 
Ericsson is confident that he has devised a proje 
tile which will overcome the difficulty caused by th 
resistance. It is an elongated shell, charged wil 
300 lbs. of dynamite, and shot from a 15 inch gu 
at such an elevation as to enter the water near tl 
hostile vessel, and strike the hull anywhere belo 
the water-line. It is fitted with a percussion 
which explodes upon very slight inpact against tl 
hull, so that the velocity of the shell when it reach 
its destination need not be high. The gun is e 
ried on a swift armored boat, protected by a turre 
Captain Ericsson is ready to fit out at his own (0 
and risk a fast screw vessel with two 15 inch guns¢ 
the kind described, if somebody else will furnish th 
ironclad to be experimented upon. He singles ot 
the new British ironclad Devastation as one of th 
most splendid specimens of an armored war ves 
which can be produced, and challenges her to com 
out and encounter his torpedo. P| 

Potisninc Powper ror Gxass, ETC. — Prol 
ably the best polishing powder for metals of mediut 
hardness and for glass would be that used by Lor 
Rosse for polishing the speculum of his large tel 
scope. He thus describes his method of p 
it : “ I prepare the peroxide of iron by precipitati 
with water of ammonia, from a pure dilute solut 
of sulphate of iron. The precipitate is 
pressed in a screw-press till nearly dry, and e2 
to a heat, which, in the dark, appears a dull 
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red. The only points of importance are that the 
sulphate of iron should be pure and the water of 
ammonia should be decidedly in excess, and that the 
heat should not exceed what I have described. The 
color will be a bright crimson, inclining to yellow. 
L have tried both potash and soda, pure, instead of 
water of ammonia, but after washing with some de- 
gree of care, the trace of the alkali still remained, 
and the peroxide was of an ochrey color, and did 


not polish properly.” 


Bieacuinc Woor.— A French patent, by M. 


Fregon, furnishes a novel process for bleaching 
wool and silk, for which until now we have had 
only the sulphurous acid method. A bath is made 
by dissolving 4 Ibs. of oxalic acid and 4 lbs. of com- 
mon salt in 200 quarts of water, and the goods to 
be bleached are left in this bath for an hour, after 


‘which they are drained and rinsed in soft water. 


Agriculture. 


THE ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


| Tr is so generally understood by consumers 
of milk in cities that they do not and cannot 
obtain the pure article, that they cease to mani- 
fest much anxiety regarding the matter, and 
_Teceive what is brought to them by venders, 
without inquiry or examination. The venders 
understand this, and knowing how difficult it is 
_ to detect the fraud, they carry the attenuation to 
_ a point where the article ceases to exhibit even 
the physical characteristics of the lacteal fluid. 
‘Water is the great adulterating material, and 
this is mixed with milk in such large quantities 
‘by the New York dealers that the citizens are 
defrauded to the enormous amount of twelve 
thousand dollars a day, or four millions of dollars 
annually. In this city adulteration is not so 
flagrant, or extensive, yet the amount of water 
) paid for by our citizens, at ten cents per quart, 
| amounts to a very large sum yearly. We have 
frequently made analyses of specimens of milk 
‘sold in this city, and never, except in a single 
‘instance, have we found the adulterating mate- 
‘rial to be other than water. Nearly two years 
‘since an employee in our laboratory noticed in 
a milk vessel in use at his boarding-house an 
ee substance resting upon the bottom as a 
precipitate. A specimen of this was secured for 
_ chemical examination, and it was found to be 
)the substance known as “ whiting,” an impure 
| carbonate of lime. This was indeed a wholly 
factitious milk, a vile mixture, and such as we 
f trust is seldom manufactured. Nearly all our 
large cities and towns appoint milk inspectors, 
, whose duty it is to seize and cause to be ana- 
y lyzed all suspected specimens, and, if any are 
» proved to be fraudulent, to prosecute the dealers. 
| This has- seemed in some degree to prevent 
} adulteration, but it is very far from being a 
) Satisfactory protection. It is not a difficult 
Matter to analyze milk, but it is a difficult 
point to decide positively that specimens have 
been tampered with by the addition of water. 
We have in our pastures a score of cows, and, 
upon examination of the milk furnished by each, 


———— 


precisely the same quality. We have cows 
supplying milk which would probably be con- 
demned by Dr. Chandler, or other competent 
chemical examiners, as factitious. It is certain 
‘ that the specific gravity cannot be relied on ; 
| Reither can the general fact that true milk con- 
tains no more than 88 per cent. of water. Some 


we have not found that any two furnish it of 


cows furnish milk of such inferior quality that 
the amount of water exceeds 90 per cent. We 
need in our milk examinations a good and reli- 
able test that will tell us when water has been 
purposely added, and also afford us positive 
knowledge regarding the quantity. If this test 
can be supplied, convictions for frauds will be 
easy, and the evil of adulteration can be 
speedily abated. Dr. A. E. Davies, Chemical 
Inspector of Milk in Manchester, England, states 
that he has found the specific gravity of the 
serum, or liquid portion of the milk, from which 
the caseine and fat have been removed by coag- 
ulating and straining, to be remarkably constant, 
and he proposes a test based upon this fact. 
The serum of genuine milk has a specific gravity 
of 1.026; now, by diluting this with various 
quantities of water, we may obtain a standard of 
comparison, which will show what quantity of, 
water has been purposely added to any specimen 
of milk brought under examination. This is 
apparently an important suggestion, and we shall 
ake early opportunity to submit it to practical 
experiment. 
ee 
PEARS AND GRAPES. 


We have fruited this year over thirty varie- 
ties of pears, and about as many varieties of 
grapes, and have carefully watched the growth 
and time of ripening of the fruit from both trees 
and vines. In common with all other kinds of 
fruit, they have suffered greatly this season in 
New England from drought. This has been 
very severe, and we have reason to fear that 
permanent injury has come to our trees. Pears 
and grapes have ripened prematurely, and in 
many cases imperfectly, and the quality of the 
fruit is affected. We can, however, judge in a 
measure of the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent varieties, and, in the light of past experience, 
are able to name those best adapted to our 
climate. In New England we must make our 
list of really good pears, which can be success- 
fully and profitably grown, much shorter. In 
three orchards of one hundred trees each, on 
different soils, and with different exposures, and 
subjected to similar treatment, we find great 
differences in the thrift and productiveness of 
the trees. There are not more than ten varie- 
ties which will flourish upon our soils. The 
Glout Morceau is a failure with us, and so are 
most of the so called “ winter varieties.” ‘There 
are but few of these that do not ripen before 
Christmas under the best conditions for keeping 
that we can devise. The Bartlett, Duchess, 
Seckle, Buffum, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and 
Swan’s Orange are the varieties that do best in 
our orchards. The only early pear really worth 
cultivating is the Doyenne @Eté. This is in- 
deed a delicious little pear, and we get a taste of 
its rich qualities by the middle of August in 
ordinary seasons. It is rather a vigorous stock, 
but it needs a moist, retentive soil in which to 
grow. Osburn’s Summer Seedling is only fair, 
and it is later than the Doyenne. 

Among the new varieties of grapes, the Adi- 
rondack is worthy of praise. We have fruited 
it three consecutive seasons, and it is the earliest 
and the sweetest of all our varieties. It has also 
proved to be a good bearer, hardy, and the fruit 
holds well on to the stem. It is a magnificent 
grape for wine, affording a variety resembling 
true Malaga. It is so exceedingly saccharine 


that it needs to be watched closely and handled 
intelligently, in manipulating for wine. The 
Israella, of Grant paternity, is also a good and 
early grape. It closely resembles the Adirondack, 
but it is inferior in several respects. The Isra- 
ella is upon the whole a failure. The clusters 
are beautiful, and the grape a good one ; but it 
ripens late, too late for this locality, and then 
the ripening is singularly uneven and imperfect. 
We have bunches which contain berries fully: 
ripe, others partly ripe, and still others as hard 
and green as the Concords in July. This grape 
will not do for this section, and we doubt if it 
proves entirely satisfactory in any locality. The 
grape and pear crop is abundant this year. 


: —o— 
THE ABSORPTIVE POWER OF SOIL. 


Ir is an important discovery of recent date, 
that soils have the power of separating not only 
ammonia but other bases also from their solu- 
tions, and of holding them with great tenacity 
after their absorption. Thus 100 grains of clay 
soil, taken from the plastic clay formation of 
England, absorbed 1,050 grains of potash from 
a solution of caustic potash containing one per 
cent. of the alkali. It is interesting to observe 
that the liquid was not in this case filtered 
through the soil, but the cold solution was 
merely left in contact with it for twelve hours, 

It has been further shown that soils have the 
ability to separate the alkaline bases from the 
acids with which they are combined. When 
saline solutions were slowly filtered through 
soils five or six inches deep, the liquids which 
passed through were deprived of their alkaline 
bases, as potash, soda, ammonia, and magnesia, 
and only the acids were to be found in combina~ 
tion with some other base. ‘Thus when muriate _ 
of ammonia was filtered ‘through the soil, the 
ammonia was removed, and a corresponding 
quantity of lime, in combination with muriatic 
acid, was found in the filtered liquid. In the 
same way sulphate of potash was deprived of 
its base, and the liquid collected gave sulphate 
of lime on analysis. 

Those soils which have the greatest amount 
of capillary porosity will condense the greatest 
amount of manurial substances on their internal 
surfaces, will retain them longest against the 
adverse solvent action of water, and will give 
them out most readily to the rootlets of the 
growing plant. A mass of adhesive clay will 
absorb but a very slight amount of available 
manure; but if this same mass is rendered 
friable by mechanical processes, its power of 
absorption is amazingly increased. In view of 
what has been stated, it is very clear that one 
way in which ploughing increases the fertility of 
land is by increasing its porosity by pulveriza- 
tion. 

Again, many manurial substances exist in the 
soil, which, being insoluble, exercise no action 
on the growth of plants, and contribute nothing 
to their nutrition; but by the slow, though 
regular action of the frosts and the rain, the air, 
and the sunshine, insoluble and refractory com+ 
pounds are reduced to a soluble state, and aré 
appropriated and held on deposit by the soil to 
the credit of the next cultivated crop. This 
explains the well-known fact that soils, which 
have been cropped to the very verge of barren 
ness, will recover their fertility if allowed to 
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remain long enough under the action of climatic 
influences to saturate the soil with the necessary 
plant-food which they have unlocked from their 
chemical combinations, and given to the soil.in 
a proper physical condition. These changes are 
brought about more rapidly when certain me- 
chanical changes of condition are wrought upon 
the soil. 

Carbonic acid is one of the most active of the 
agents employed in bringing the insoluble organic 
matter in the soil into that physical condition 
in which it becomes available as plant-food; in 
order that this acid may be formed, it is essen- 
tial that the carbonaceous matters in the soil 
should be brought into direct contact with the 
atmosphere, from which they procure the oxygen 
necessary to convert them into carbonic acid. 
So long as stagnant water remains in the soil, 
or so long as the soil is in a dense or a very 
compact condition, it is impossible for the carbon 
to be converted into acid. 


— ea 
FARM-LIFE IN BRAZIL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural Carolinian — 
a most excellent journal, by the way — writes 
as follows of Farm-life in Brazil :— 


“ We have lived here in the valley of the Ama- 
zon two years and a half, and can therefore speak 
of the seasons, the soil, the crops, and the people, 
from actual experience and observation. I shall 
therefore give facts and not uncertain matters of 
hearsay. 

“We live about six miles by water or seven miles 
by land from Santarem, which is situated at the 
mouth of the Tapajos River, there emptying its 
waters into the Amazon. By reference to the map, 
you will see that we are nearly under the equator, 
and yet we are not scorched by the heat of the day, 
and have cool nights all the year round. This day, 
June 27th, 1870, at half-past six o’clock, a. M., the 
thermometer stood at 72° Fahrenheit in my bed- 
room. We plunged it into a jar of water that stood 
in the air for drinking purposes, when the mercury 
fell to 58°; we next immersed it in the stream, 
about forty feet distant, when the mercury rose to 
77°; hence you perceive the stream, in the morning, 
is much warmer than the atmosphere, and the water 
in a jar is cooler than the atmosphere. We never 
feel the want of ice to cool our beverages. We 
sleep under a blanket or quilt every night the year 
round. Dews are very heavy here. We have 
never seen a fog. The water of the Amazon is of 
a yellowish clay color; that of the Tapajos is clear, 
and at a little distance looks black; and, for many 
miles down the Amazon, the two rivers seem to 
be running side by side, without mingling their 
waters. 

“The nights and days are so near of equal length 
all the time, that, unless a calculation be made, we 
would suppose them the same. For example, ac- 
cording to the calculations made for a large scope of 
the Empire, including the province of Para, Decem- 
ber 1st, the sun rises at five o’clock twenty-nine 
minutes, being the earliest hour that it appears. 
July Ist, sun rises six o’clock twenty-five minutes, 
being the latest, and there being only ninety-six 
minutes difference in the rising of the sun for the 
entire year; an average of about eight minutes per 
month. September 23d, the sun rises five o’olock 
fifty-two minutes, and sets at exactly the same hour 
in the afternoon. March 20th, sun rises six o’clock 
and seven minutes, and sets the same hour in the 
afternoon; hence great regularity may be observed 
by systematic persons. 

“ The custom in regard to meals is a cup of cof- 
fee and a biscuit made of mandioca or tapioca at 
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sunrise, breakfast at from ten to eleven o’clock, and} When the sweet taste has entirely disappeared, 
dinner at five o’clock, should be drawn off into bottles, and corked do 

“ But there is a class of people here who have tightly. It is stated that such vinegar will contain 

no system, and eat, as they work, irregularly. | as much as 5 per cent. of pure acetic acid, Krom 
When the time arrives to prepare a field, they in- | 2 to 3 per cent. 1s the average strength. 4 
vite their neighbors, who all gather at the house,| A Husk Door Mar. — Take an inch board of 
lounge around, sharpen their tercados (a large knife | the size you wish your mat; dress it neat; rule - | 
about twenty-five inches or more long), and about | each way, drawing the lines 1 1-2 inches apart, 
ten o'clock the owner tells the men to appoint their | bore a hole with a 3-4 inch auger in each square 3 
officers. When the captain is selected, they all go | double a piece of broom-twine, pass it through the 
‘to the spot, and the captain receives all instructions, | holes, one at a time; have the husks dampened, 
and the owner has no more tosay. They all set to | take a sufficient quantity to fill the hole very tight, 
work and cut down the bushes. During the day | pass it through the loop of twine, draw it through — 
they are served with a fermented beverage called | until the double end of the husk is 1 1-2 inches | 
terrabar, made of mandioca. Too much of this will | long, draw the twine out, and proceed in the same _ 
intoxicate, but in moderation it is a nice drink.| way until all the holes are filled. Then take a! 
Tobacco rolled up in the bark of a tree, called | sharp knife, and cut the double husks, spread them | 
toweree, is smoked all day long. About four o’clock | apart, trim the uneven side, tramp it down, and set 
they quit for dinner, and finish up all the liquor. | it where it is to be used, either side up. 
Thus the field stands until dry enough to burn, 
~when another working party plants it, the men dig- 
ging the holes, and the women putting in the cut- 
tings of the mandioca (pronounced manioa). The 
cuttings are about eight inches in length, and four 
pieces are stuck in each hill. The work is now 
done. In nine months from seven to ten hills will 
give a bushel of roots, if the yield be good. Of 
these roots they make farinka, which is their bread. 
For the rest, the rivers supply them with fish. But 
though food is thus easily obtained, they often suffer 
from want; for as long as they have anything to 
eat, they will not seek for more. When the last is 
consumed, and they fail to catch fish, which often 
happens in certain conditions of the water, they are 
in want. If you visit them, they are kind and po- 
lite, and would give anything they might have, but 
the trouble is they have nothing. 

A small paliah house (the paliah is a sort of 
palm), without table or chairs, serves to live in. 
They sleep in hammocks, eat off of mats on the 
eround, and use their fingers altogether. They 
wear but one garment, are generally clean, and 
bathe often. They regard it no disgrace to be des- 
titute, though an effort would give them abundance. 
Pine-apples, plantains, and bananas they seldom get, 
for they will not plant them. It is a good country 
for stock, yet they do not own a cow or horse, and 
one dozen eggs could not be purchased at one house. 
So with everything else. While it is a country of 
ereat abundance, you can get nothing. You must 
buy your supplies in the city, cut down and burn off 
your Jand, plant corn, peas, pumpkins, sweet pota- 
toes, okra, tomatoes, pine-apples, bananas, plantains, 
and many other things, and in three months from 
planting you have more ready to gather into your 
storehouse than your entire neighborhood would pre- 
viously afford. 

“The class of inhabitants referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs are a mixed race of Indians and 
their descendants.” 


if 
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Bert SuGarR my ENGLAND AND JRELAND. — 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his recent 
speech on the Budget, when introducing the subject 
of the partial remission of the sugar duties, said : — 
“ We know that the beet-root industry of the Con- | 
tinent seems to have got over its difficulties, and to } 
be spreading very widely. ‘There is also the pros- | 
pect of the growth of beet-root, with this object, in | 
our own country ; and, if we could hope for any- | 
thing so good as that it should be introduced with | 
suceess into the south of Ireland, it would be one of | 
the greatest blessings that could possibly befall that 
country.” The sugar-beet has been grown experi- 
mentally in various parts of the county of Kilkenny, 
and the important result has been established that | 
the climate of ‘the south-east of Ireland is suitable | 
for the growth of such a crop, and that sugar-beet 
can there be grown of a quality which will remuner- 
ate the manufacturer. It is calculated that a per 
centage of 8.5 of crystallizable sugar will pay ; and i 
in some instances, comprised within the range of | 
the experiments, there was a yield of 10.91 and of | 
8.94. That the magnitude of the industry is suffi- 
cient to warrant operations on the largest scale is” 
shown by the fact that last year France alone pro- 
duced no less than 300,000 tons of beet-sugar, 
which, at £25 per ton, would be worth £7,500,000, 
the molasses (100,000 tons at £5) bringing up the 
value to £8,000,000. Beet-root may yet redress the 
injury inflicted on Ireland by the failure of the 


potato. 
—~— 


Feats In Farming West or THE Missis- 
sippr.— A correspondent of the Kansas Farmer- 
tells the following “tall” story: “I have peach 
trees grown from seed, planted last spring on upland 
broken the previous year, which, by actual measure-_ 
ment, are six feet two inches, or seventy-four inches, 
from the ground up, and over an inch in diameter ai 
the base. How far the roots extend toward China, 
T never looked to see. I have several that measure 
over six feet, and hundreds of them over five feet 
thrive better in double pots than in single ones; high. I also have apple trees, grown from common | 
that is, if the pot containing the plant is placed in- nurserymen’s root-grafts, set out last spring on the 
side a larger one, with earth between the two. The | same soil, over five feet in height. I also raised, on 
outer pot prevents the sun from striking with too | the same soil, three and a half bushels of Harrison 
great force on the inner one, and thus keeps the | potatoes, from one potato weighing about half a 
plant moist, and secures for its roots a more uniform pound. The ground being measured, the produ to 
temperature. The suggestion appears to be a good | was at the rate of seven hundred bushels per acre. 
ats One barrel (23 bushels) of seed gave 300 bushels 

Vinecar. — The following is an English recipe : | of potatoes.” 4 
Make a syrup of 1} Ibs. of sugar to 1 gallon of water, A widow in Santa Cruz, California, received ovel 
and to each gallon add a quarter of a pint of yeast. | five hundred dollars for the strawberries raised on a 
If kept for three days at a temperature between 77° | half acre of poorly-tended land, this last season. 
and 86° F. (34° and 38° C.), it will be sufficiently | A man in the same neighborhood sold eighty dolla ' 
acetified to allow of being drawn off into the ripen-| worth of blackberries from less than - hundred 
ing cask, where 1 oz. of bruised raisins and 1 oz. of plants growing along a fence in his garden. 
crude tartar are to be added to each gallon of liquor. plants are four years old. 


) 
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THINGS WORTH NOTING. 


Dovuste FLower-Pots.— Many plants will 
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| THE EDITORS AT LAKESIDE. 


Tt was certainly a rare and interesting sight 
) look upon the party gathered at Lakeside on 
‘ae shore of the beautiful Kenoza Lake, Haver- 
ill, Mass., on the 20th inst. It was composed 
‘f the Editors of the old Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with their wives, about three 
jundred in all; and in respect of general culture, 

itelligence, wit, social accomplishments, and 
age! worth, it was an assemblage which cannot 

'e surpassed. Probably more than three mil- 
ons of readers were represented by the editors 
resent. It was a private social party of culti- 
ated ladies and gentlemen, full of wit and cordi- 
lity, and meeting under circumstances where 
iere could be freedom from ceremony and re- 
jraint. We were proud of our guests, and com- 
@ as they did from distant homes, from the 
mds of Cape Cod and the hills of Berkshire, we 
pit highly honored by their presence. Thus 
tuch itis becoming in us to say. As regards 
€ success and enjoyments of the occasion, we 
refer that the kind narrations of our guests 
ould be presented rather than any words of our 
va. The press in this city and in all sections of 
‘State have been pleased to bestow upon it the 
enerous praise. The Boston Daily Journal 
full report of the proceedings, and from 
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it we take the liberty of making the following 
extracts : — 


“Lake Kenoza, the prettiest sheet of water in 
Massachusetts, if not in New England, was yester- 
day the scene of a very happy gathering. Dr. James 
R. Nichols, the proprietor of the Lakeside Farm, and 
the editor of the JouRNAL or Cuemisrry, sent an 
invitation last summer to the Massachusetts Editors’ 
and Publishers’ Association to visit his residence ; but 
at that time the members of the Association had ar- 
ranged for a trip to Gloucester, and the invitation 
of the Doctor had to be set aside. The proposal was 
again renewed, however, and the 20th of September 
fixed upon as the date of the visit. More glorious 
weather certainly never smiled upon any undertak- 
ing; more glorious success has never attended any 
social gathering ; all the circumstances conspired to 
make the day a pleasant one, and one to be long re- 
membered in the annals of State journalism. 

“ A special train left the Boston and Maine depot 
in this city at eight o’clock, with the members of 
the Association and their ladies, for Haverhill. On 
arriving there, the party at once proceeded to the 
ae wharf, where the barge Queen of the 

rrimack was in readiness to convey them on an 
excursion down the river. 

“The barge was gayly trimmed with bunting and 
flags ; and as she left the wharf, drawn by the little 
steam-tug J. Weed, the crowd of persons that 
thronged the wharf, and filled the windows of every 
manufactory bordering upon the river, waved hand- 
kerchiefs and flags, and wished the voyageurs a good 
time. Down the placid Merrimack the barge glided 
with its cargo of humanity, passing scenes of rare 
beauty that enchanted the eyes of the beholders, 
while the strains of the Haverhill Cornet Band held 
many an ear captive. The picturesque valley was 
in its full beauty ; the autumnal foliage mingled most 
harmoniously with the greensward, and made a glo- 
rious picture in the bright rays of the sun. The 
barge continued on to the pleasant town of Grove- 
land, just below which she was put about and headed 
once more for Haverhill, where she deposited her 
living freight at 11 o’clock. 

“ On landing from the boat, an informal procession 
was made, and the entire party, with the exception 
of the band, walked to the residence of Dr. Nichols, 
on Summer Street. The house was very tastefully 
trimmed with the national colors. On entering, 
the party was welcomed in the most genial manner 
by their host, who was ably seconded by his 
estimable lady. Every preparation had been made 
for the reception of the large number of newspaper 
men, and nothing that could possibly conduce to 
their enjoyment had been left undone. Refresh- 
ments were served immediately on arrival. The 
visitors scattered themselves over the lower portion 
of the house, enjoying the collection of the articles 
of art and vertu which were to be found in nearly 
every room. Many lingered before the large and 
excellent painting of Lake Kenoza, one of the latest 
productions of Mr. Thomas Hill, the well-known 
landscape painter, who has done full justice to the 
beautiful spot. At last the carriages were an- 
nounced, and the party was soon on the high road 
to Lake Kenoza, which fully sustains the reputation 
it has so long enjoyed, and bears out the words of 
Whittier, that — 

¢O’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break or noon-cloud sail.’ 


“The drought has not apparently affected to any 
considerable extent the spot where the Quaker poet 
laid the scene of ‘Snow Bound,’ and where he 
passed his early life, for everything looked fresh 
and beautiful yesterday. The five miles of land 
skirting the clear water were soon dotted with 
visitors, who climbed to the summits of little hills, 
and eagerly drank in the beauties of the place. 


The boats stationed at the wharf were at once en- 
gaged in taking parties out for a sail. Then the 
Quintette Club and the Haverhill Cornet Band 
were stationed in front of the Doctor’s splendidly 
decorated house, and performed at intervals, to- 
gether with a quartette choir, composed of Mrs. J. 
E. Houston West, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, and Mrs. F. C. Packard, whose efforts 
always met with applause. So the time was spent 
until one o’clock, when the dinner was served in a 
large decorated tent on the lawn. ‘The tables 
presented a truly magnificent sight, loaded down, as 
they were, with fruit of all kinds. The meal was a 
first-rate one, in thorough keeping with the well- 
known hospitality of the host, and the place in 
which it was given. 

“ At the conclusion of the meal, the chairman, 
Dr. Nichols, called the company to order, and de- 
livered the following address of weleome : — 

‘I have the very pleasant duty to perform of wel- 
ming to our young city, and to this rural retreat, 
the Editors and Publishers of the old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. I feel highly honored in 
having for my guests so large and so distinguished 
a company, gathered from so many and distant 
homes. I ventured to invite my brother editors to 
this place, feeling that a humble hospitality, a 
social, free, and easy reunion, would not be distaste- 
ful or altogether unacceptable. I believe in large 
families; and having in former seasons gathered 
around these tables the farmers, the doctors, and 
the clergymen of Essex county, there was still room 
left for more. The space which my friends in the 
county could not fill I felt might possibly be closed 
up by drawing upon the whole Commonwealth. But 
it would be impossible to fill these voids satisfac- 
torily without the ladies, and we have the great 
pleasure of greeting the ladies at our table, and 
now the measure of our satisfaction ought to be 
complete. We have to regret the absence to-day 
of one who in early life was inspired by the rural 
scenes around us, — by these woods and hills and 
these quiet waters,—so that his poems are read 
with delight wherever the English language is 
spoken. Mr. Whittier hoped to be with us to-day, 
and I am sure we should all of us have been glad to 
take him by the hand. In a letter received on 
Saturday, he expresses a strong desire to visit these 
old haunts of his childhood, and join our festivities, 
but illness prevents. If we cannot greet the poet 
to-day, we can read a few of his charming lines, 
which have a local interest. The lake and the 
shore on which we are assembled Mr. Whittier has 
commemorated in verse ; — 

‘The shores we trod as barefoot boys, 
The nutted woods we wandered through, 


To friendship, love, and social joys 
We consecrate anew. 


Here shall the tender song be sung, 
And Memory’s dirges soft and low, 

And wit shall sparkle on the tongue, 
And mirth shall overflow, 


Harmless as summer lightning plays 
From a low, hidden cloud by night — 
A light to set the hills ablaze, 
But not a bolt to smite. 


Kenoza! O’er no sweeter lake 

Shall morning break, or noon-cloud sail; 
No fairer face than thine shall take 

The sunset’s golden veil! 


And, Beauty’s priestess, thou shalt teach 
The truth so dimly understood, 

That He who made thee fair for each 
And all designeth good.’ 


“ The President of the Association, Mr. Stockwell, 
was then called upon by Dr. Nichols, and he made 
a brief address, in which he said that his brethren 
of the press, in fixing upon his name for President, 
had forgotten one thing, or else they did not know 
of it at the time, that they had selected a man who 
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could not make a speech. Looking upon that scene 
of beauty before them, which he believed was un- 
paralleled by anything he had ever seen, he thought 
if a man was at all able to make a speech it should 
be at that time and place. He simply rose to ex- 
press, on behalf of the Association, his most hearty 
thanks to the honored host for his very kind and 
liberal entertainment. He closed by proposing the 
health of their generous and respected host, Dr. 
Nichols. 

“The chairman explained that several persons 
had been invited to be present, but were unable on 
account of sickness, among them being Governor 
Claflin and John G. Whittier. In the absence of 
the Governor he called upon Judge Russell, who re- 
sponded as follows : — 

‘My friends, it would be the greatest honor of my 
life, if, for five minutes, I could worthily represent 
William Claflin. I thank you, Dr. Nichols, for all 
that I have enjoyed to-day; for the beautiful sights 
that we have seen, and the sweet voices that we have 
heard — for everything —except this call. As we 
looked upon the unsurpassed valley of the Merrimack, 
the sleeping river, the groves on either side, the 
rounded hills, the thriving city — model of a New 
England town — and now upon the blue waters of 
the lake, the whole landscape tinged by the haze of 
Whittier’s poetry — all bathed in sunlight and in 
this pure air; bathed, also, in the light and atmos- 
phere of a generous hospitality, — the words of the 
familiar hymn occurred to me: 

If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 


How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! 


‘But, at once, I recollected the words of a hymn 
equally familiar : — 
Each pleasure hath its danger, too, 
And every sweet, a snare. 


‘The danger which alloys this pleasure, the snare 
which attends these sweets, is the peril of having to 
make a speech. Wonderful is the county of Essex. 
Yesterday, some of you stood at Cape Ann, and saw 
a new development of the energy and enterprise 
which turns our New England granite into gold, the 
same energy and enterprise, which, at the call of 
loyalty, headed the march and saved the Capital. 
To-day we have heard and seen something of the 
skill which applies science to agriculture; which 
gives us delicious fruit, not the product of the earth, 
but of the crucible, and which is destined to feed 
millions, and to renovate the surface of the civilized 
globe. I hardly trust myself to speak of the won- 
ders to be wrought by agricultural chemistry. It 
will build up the waste places of our own State, 
those little towns dear to their sons, of whose decline 
we read in the census with grief and fear for the fu- 
ture. Their worn-out soil shall be renewed ; their 
decay shall be checked; once more they shall be 
thriving members of a great commonwealth. The 
men who teach this wisdom are benefactors of the 
race. We used to think of chemistry as a harsh and 
crabbed study. Its emblem was a wrinkled old man, 
bent down over a blowpipe, with a smoky crucible 
and a discolored retort. Now chemistry is a good 
fairy, making all things fresh and new, scattering 
from her open hands the golden grain, the purple 
grape, the rosy fruit. 

Flowers laugh before her on their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads. 


‘And a mightier power is represented here — 
without crucibles (not always without retorts) — the 
Press. This, also, keeps the earth fresh, and builds 
up waste places. When the sounds of war are 
hushed, this power shall make the Old World young 
again. Happy day, when the representatives of 
these great powers meet. Twice happy when they 
meet on the shores of Kenoza Lake.’ 
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“ Other speeches were made by Rev. Dr. Seelye, 
and Mayor Whittier, of Haverhill; Mr. C. F. Guild, 
of the Commercial Bulletin; Major Ben. Perley 
Poore ; Hon. C. W. Slack, of the Commonwealth ; 
Mr. G. W. Bull, of the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser; Rey. Asa Bullard, of the Well- Spring ; Hon. 
Simon Brown, of the Farmer; and by Mr. Robbins, 
of Waltham ; all of which were of a congratulatory 
and pleasant character. A poem was also read by 
Mr. G. A. Marden, of the Lowell Courier, which 
abounded in good and spicy hits and humor, and 
was most warmly received by the audience. 

“ At half past four o’clock the entire party left the 
grounds in carriages, and proceeded to the Haver- 
hill depot. The train left at five o’clock, and ar- 
rived in this @ity an hour later, bearing on ita 
crowd of people who had spent a pleasant “day.” 


—e—- 
COMPLIMENTARY. 


Tur Boston Transcript contains the following 
remarks regarding the article upon the Chemis- 
try of the Human Body, published in our Au- 
gust number. For the very kind and — 
mentary allusions to the JOURNAL, we are under 
great obligations. We are constantly receiving 
from the press, in all sections, the most warm and 
generous commendations, for which we are grate- 
ful. As intimated by the Blarwe the 2 Tran- 
script, the name of our journ 1 hinders large 
numbers from becoming oy with it, he 
if they understood its character, would be among 
its warmest supporters. A journal of chemistry, 
many think, must be a dry and uninteresting 
publication, and therefore they never examine it. 
Our friends who do know what the JouRNAL ‘ts 
must help us in disseminating information re- 
garding it. All we need is to be known and 
understood, and our friends will be numbered 
by tens of thousands. 


“Our Make vue.— Science has no respect for 
romance. Physiology is regardless of sentiment. 
Physical facts are not poetical. The moment you 
talk of the human body, as does the Boston Jour- 
NAL OF CHEMISTRY, away goes the ideal, the fanci- 
ful, the imaginative, and down you come to state- 
ments that are of the earth, earthy. These state- 
ments are, nevertheless, interesting and instructive, 
and the analysis they report will amuse and inform 
many who are ignorant of their corporeal composi- 
tion. The JouRNAL takes to pieces an adult weigh- 
ing one hundred and fifty pounds, and approximately 
gives his elements, to the number of fourteen — as we 
count. Chiefly the subject is oxygen and hydrogen 
combining in the form of water, of which compound 
he possesses about 110 lbs., or fourteen gallons ; 
enough to drown him, if it were contained in a suit- 
able vessel; and “water” — the savant grows rhe- 
torical — “ flows through our life, as it flows through 
mountain cataracts and meadow springs, unchanged 
and unchangeable,” as to its own identity. Then 
the JoURNAL puts other matters attractively in 
this illustrative style : — 

“¢Of phosphorus, every adult person carries 
enough (1? pounds) about with him in his body 
to make at least 4,000 of the ordinary two-cent 
packages of friction matches, but he does not have 
quite sulphur enough to complete that quantity of 
the little incendiary combustibles. This phospho- 
rus exists in the bones and in the brain, and is 
one of the most important constituents in the body. 
Every schoolboy is acquainted with those strange 
metals, sodium and potassium, for he has seen them 
flash into a brilliant flame when thrown upon wa- 
ter. The body contains 21 ounces of the former, 
and a half-ounce of the latter metal; enough for all 
needed experimental purposes in the schools of a 


large city. The twelve grains of magnesium wou 
be ample in quantity to form the “ silver rain” i 
a dozen rockets, or enough to create a light whi 
under favorable conditions could be seen for a di 
tance of twenty miles.’ 

“ These are only specimens of an amusing 
which shows how plain and clear may be nade. 
common folks what common folks will be the wis 
and healthier for knowing. This paper exemplifi 
the character of the periodical in which it appears 
a periodical that deserves special commendation — 
general readers, for it is admirably condu 
Whilst studying to be accurate and up to the 
discoveries, it is free from guess-work and untr | 
theories, and aims to talk about wonders and th 
most subtle investigations, in language that everyboc 
can understand. Its title should not deceive il 
body into the erroneous supposition that it is of 
only in the laboratory, school, or lecture-room, an 
out of place in the company of newspapers an 
magazines for home consumption.” | 

—e— x 
A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


NorwiTHSTANDING that a million of soldia 
belonging to the French and Prussian armi¢ 
have been trampling down and laying waste th 
magnificent vineyards in the great chain Q 
disteies around Rheims, Epernay, etc., the pric 
of the wine has not been affected in the leas 
in this country. So extensive and destructiy 
have been the military operations in the depar 
ment of which Rheims is the most importar 
city, that the vintage this year is almost a tots 
loss, and the wine factors have to a great exten 
had their stocks of wines destroyed. Any on 
would suppose this would produce a pani 
among dealers and consumers of the efferves 
wines, but such is not the case. ‘The truth 
in the manufacture of the beverages now sold 
wine, the juice of the grape is of no account. 
large part of that which is sold in this countr 
is made from cheaper and more gross mate 
and we suppose if the vintage should utter 
fail abroad for twenty consecutive years, th 
supply of wine would not in the least dimi 
Some time ago, when the terrible oidiwm 
troyed the vine in Madeira for several yea 
and not a cask of wine was made upon th 
island, the supply of genuine Madeira was ney 
greater or the price cheaper. Wine-drin 
may take encouragement from these facts. 


—e 


Tue New Furnace. — It must be distinetly 
understood that we cannot assume any respons 
bility regarding furnaces made by any pa | 
anywhere, who claim that they are constru 
after our device. Our duty was discharged, 
our ends reached, in fully describing new 
provements for rendering furnaces more h 
ful and comfortable. Manufacturers must b 
held fully accountable for any imperfect, lec rs 
apparatus which they may construct after 0 
model, and purchasers must protect themse 
in this matter. The improvements we have 
gested are very important, and we have deseri 
them for the benefit of housekeepers. If 
apparatus is carefully and perfectly constructed, 
it will afford great comfort and saticiaca 
it is not, it will be worthless. 

Messrs. Lebosquet Br 08.5 of Haverhill, M 
who advertise the furnace in the JouRNAL, 
responsible gentlemen, and we think have taken 
great pains to construct it properly. We have 
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no time or inclination, however, to look after or 
examine any one’s work, and those who con- 
struct must be held accountable for the perfec- 
tion of their mechanical labors. 
en 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Orcanic Matrer in Water. — New facts on 
this interesting subject are continually coming to 
light. Dr. Heinsch, in a paper communicated to the 
London Chemical Society, states that not long ago 
he was called on to assist a large manufacturer of 
lemonade, who suddenly found it impossible to 
make lemonade that would keep. After a day or 
two it became turbid, and its odor anything but 
jagreeable. On investigating the liquid under the 
jmicroscope, it was found full of small spherical 
cells with, in most cases, a very bright nucleus. 
After examining all the materials employed, it was 
decided that the fault was with the water. On 
putting a few grains of pure crystallized sugar into 
some of the water, it became turbid in a few hours, 
and contained the cells above mentioned. On in- 
quiry it turned out that the well, from which the 
‘water for the preparation of lemonade was obtained, 
ad been slightly contaminated by sewage. This 
led the experimenter to mix a minute quantity of 
sewage with a sugar solution; the cells very soon 

e their appearance. Filtration through the 
finest Swedish paper does not remove the germs. 
\Boiling for a half hour in no way destroys their 
\itality. Filtration through a good bed of animal 
sharcoal seems to be the only effectual mode of 
‘removing them; but it is necessary to air the 
‘charcoal from time to time, else it loses its purify- 


ing power. 
j New Form or Sprorroscore. — The Bowdoin 


Scientific Review describes a simple device hit 
pon in the laboratory at Brunswick, specially 
pted to blow-pipe determinations: “ If the lenses 
be removed from an ordinary spectacle frame, and 
‘me of them be replaced by a very small direct- 
vision spectroscope, we have the instrument in 
question. The direct-vision spectroscope may con- 
sist of the following parts: a compound prism con- 
jisting of one flint and two crown-glass prisms, 
suitably united, and an achromatic lens, all properly 
nounted in a small tube having an adjustable slit 
exactly in the focus of the achromatic lens. This 
nstrument may be worn like ordinary spectacles ; 
thus releasing the hands of the operator for neces- 
lary manipulations. By this device we are enabled 
jwith one eye to study the spectrum while with the 
ther we direct the operations necessary to its 
droduction. 


—_o— 


"g@> Pror. Epwarp S. Morse, whose scientific 
researches have during the past two or three years 
excited great interest in the scientific world, is one 
of the most attractive and instructive lecturers upon 
science, before popular audiences, that we have ever 
‘mown. His lectures upon “ How Animals Move,” 
I“ How Animals Eat,” etc., will delight any lyceum 
audience in the country. His blackboard illustra- 
tions cannot be surpassed. We do a service-to the 
fenanity, in recommending Prof. Morse to the at- 
sention of lyceum committees. He can be reached 
oy addressing him at the Peabody Academy, Sa- 
wep or at the rooms of the Natural History 
Society, Boston. 

%@> Wirs this month’s paper we send reminders 
© the few subscribers who have not already paid 
or Vol. V. As these bills have to be prepared in 
ulvance of the mail, it is possible that some may 
de sent to those whose money was received too late 
© be credited in this month’s issue. If this hap- 
/pens, we beg the indulgence of our friends. Per- 
j3ons sending drafts or checks will please make 
3 payable to the order of Geo. S. Chase. 


In this connection we would call special attention 
to our club list of magazines and journals on page 
43. Those who wish to subscribe for any of these 
periodicals can obtain the renewal of the JouRNAL 
gratis by sending their subscriptions through us. 

£4> The notice of the offer of the Lamb Knitting 
Machine, as a premium for sixty subscribers, is un- 
avoidably crowded out of our advertising columns 
this month; but our friends will understand that, 
as already announced, the offer holds good until 


November 1st. 
a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TuE Annual Record of Homeopathic Literature for 
1870, edited by Dr. C. G. Raue, has been issued by 
Messrs. Boericke and Tafel, of New York. It is a 
handsome volume of more than four hundred pages, 
exclusive of some eighty pages of “ Statistics” 
added by the publishers ; forty-four of these being 
filled with the names of homeopathic physicians in 
the United States. 

The American reprint of the Chemical News has 
been given up, and in its place we have The Ameri- 
gan Chemist, which looks very much like it, but on 
examination will be found to be largely made up of 
original articles that will compare not unfavorably 
with those in its English prototype. The new 
monthly is edited by Prof. C. F. Chandler and W. 
H. Chandler, A. M., and is published by Messrs. 
W. Baldwin & Co., of New York. By an arrange- 
ment with them, we are able to furnish it with the 
JOURNAL at five dollars a year, which is the regular 
price of the Chemist alone. 

Scientific Opinion, noticed in our July number, 
has been merged in The British Mechanic and Mirror 
of Science, a weekly paper published by E. J. Kib- 
blewhite, 31 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 
This journal, which for twopence (four cents of our 
money) gives twenty-four closely printed quarto 
pages of excellent reading, illustrated with good 
wood cuts, appears to be very successful, having 
recently absorbed not only Scientific Opinion, but 
the British and Foreign Mechanic and another 
Mechanic. It is a very Aaron’s rod among con- 
temporary English journals of popular science. 

The Appletons have issued their Annual Cyclo- 
pedia for 1869, of which it is enough to say that 
it is fully up to the standard of the eight yearly 
volumes that preceded it. Encyclopedias in gen- 
eral begin to be out of date as soon as they are 
completed ; but by this annual supplement, pub- 
lished in style uniform with the original work, the 
New American Cyclopedia renews its youth every 
twelvemonth, and thus keeps constantly “up with 
the times.” 

Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle, & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have sent us The Elements of Astronomy, by 8. H. 
Peabody, A. M., of the Chicago High School. It 
seems to us one of the best of the half dozen text- 
books of Astronomy published within the past year 
or two. It is intended to be a part of “ Ray’s 
Mathematical Series,” which is so extensively used 
at the West. 

The first number of a semi-monthly journal of 
medical and surgical science, called The Medical 
Times, is announced for October 1st, by Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. The price is 
to be $4.00 a year, and we will furnish it with the 
JourNAL on receipt of that amount. The name 
of the publishers is a guarantee that it will take 
a high rank among its professional contemporaries. 

In reply to several inquiries, we would say that 
the article on “The Microscope in Medicine,” in 
our August number, was an extract from Clinical 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
by Prof. John Hughes Bennett, of Edinburgh. The 
fifth American edition of this standard work, from 
the fourth London edition, was lately published by 
Messrs. W. Wood & Co., of New York. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#a~ Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home, 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 
readers. 

T. B. M., Cuester, N. J.— There are countless recipes 
for cologne-water. One that will furnish “a good article at a 
moderate price” is the following : oil of bergamot, lavender, 
and. lemon, each one drachm ; oil of rose and jasmine, each ten 
drops ; essence of ambergris, ten drops ; alcohol, one pint. 
Mix and keep well stoppered in a cool place for two months, 
when it will be ready for use. 

IF. R., Wasurineton, D. C.— There is ordinarily “air 
diffused through water.’ If your friend who disputes the fact 
were a fish, he would find that he could breathe well enough in 
water in its natural condition, but would soon die of suffoca- 
tion in water from which the air had been remoyed by an air- 
pump. 

L. B. S., Bosron, asks whether any of our correspondents 
can give the exact locality, or addresses, of the grape-sugar 
manufactories mentioned in our September number. 

He also makes the following suggestion : “ For apothecaries’ 
labels, why not transcribe the recipe and place it on the package, 
keeping the original, numbered and on file ?” 

Our friend appears to doubt some of the stories of adultera- 
tion given by us. We can assure him that they all come from 
the best authorities. 

J. §., Moprir, ALA. — Phalon’s “ Vitalia ’’ ¢s one of the 
‘‘ hair restoratives ’? that contain lead, as may be seen by Prof. 
Chandler’s Report, referred to in our July number. It has 4.69 
grains of lead to the fluid ounce, whether the statement of the 
advertisements that it is ‘‘ without sediment ’’ be true or not. 

VioLxer Ink. — Several correspondents have asked for a rec- 
ipe for violet or “mauve” ink. We cut one from the Drug- 
gist's Circular some time ago, but have mislaid it. These inks, 
however, are not to be recommended, as they are all more or less 
liable to fade. 


Medicine. 


es 
BEHIND THE BARS. 

A series of very remarkable papers, with this 
caption, have appeared in the Boston Courier 
during the year past, and they are not yet com- 
pleted. These papers discuss the subject of our 
asylums for the insane, and the plans or sys- 
tems adopted in treating those unfortunate beings 
who are placed “ behind the bars.” The writer 
is evidently a highly cultivated, discriminating, 
and candid man or woman, who has had experi- 
ence as patient in one of our first-class Massa- 
chusetts asylums ; and the descriptions given of 
the treatment are evidently founded upon per- 
sonal observation and experience. We must 
confess to a feeling of perplexity and astonish- 
ment as we read these disclosures. They are 
clearly not the vagaries of an unsound mind, 
they do not spring from wounded pride or from 
resentment, they are not sensational, but they 
are calm, clear, fair, explicit. 

The writer describes the day and night rou- 
tine of the asylum, the system and duties of 
nurses and assistants, and the intercourse of the 
attending physicians with the patients ; and if 
what is presented is true, it is evidently some 
one’s duty to inquire into the treatment pursued 
in these institutions. No charges of gross cru- 
elty or intentional neglect are made, and we 
fail to observe any desire to cast blame upon in- 
dividuals; but the revelations in regard to the 
system are startling. We are all of us, at any 
moment, liable, through disease or morbid men- 
tal disturbance, to be precipitated into a condi- 
tion where our friends will regard it as an act 
of mercy and kindness to place us “behind the 
bars.” We all have an interest, a very deep 
interest, in the conduct of our asylums for the 
insane ; but physicians more than others should 
most fully and clearly understand the exact situ- 
ation in which they place their patients when 
they direct their removal to these asylums. 
We have never yet, in our experience with the 
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world, found anything so perfect that it did not 
have faults; and we have certainly learned that 
what we regarded as most perfect and desirable 
was just what needed to be thoroughly reformed 
or changed. It may be that our asylums, 
which appear when we visit them so cleanly, so 
orderly, so cheerful, are, after all, conducted on 
a wrong plan, or that the system is very defect- 
ive. ‘The gentlemen who have them in charge 
are good men, kind men, skillful men; but all 
this does not prevent them from falling into a 
routine so detrimental to the interests of the 
sick and suffering ones in their charge, that im- 
portant changes may be needed. In stating 
that the physicians who have control of the 
asylums in Massachusetts are good and skillful 
men, we state what is true. Several of them 
are our warm personal friends, and we know 
they are incapable of doing any act of unkind+ 
ness to a patient or of knowingly allowing such 
on the part of assistants. Assuming, then, that 
the statements of the writer of the articles in 
question are faithful records of facts, how do we 
explain the apparent inconsistencies of the posi- 
tion? Simply by reference to the system of 
hospital treatment for the insane, which it is 
quite easy to believe is objectionable in several 
important particulars. Massing together in one 
large building two, three, or five hundred human 
beings suffering from various forms of mental 
hallucination, and subjecting them to the routine 
treatment of a hospital, may not be, nay, cannot 
be, the best plan of treatment. More than one 
half of those who are placed in asylums are 
sufferers merely from nervous derangements 


which rest and quiet, with sound sleep, will 
cure. Such ought not to be placed in the same 
building with those who are confirmed maniacs, 
or those who are demented. - As the nature and 
treatment of mental derangements are better un- 
derstood, we are confident that a system of quiet 
retreats situated in the country, each having 
but few patients, and these carefully classified, 
will be found to be much the best. But we 
have not time or space properly to discuss this 
most important question. It is the intention, we 
believe, to publish the Courter articles in book 
form, as soon as the series is completed; and 
then, having the whole matter before us, we 
shall refer to it in a more extended manner, 
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Cincno-QuininE. — The San Francisco apoth- 
ecary and- medicine manufacturer, Mr. W. T. 
Wenzel, must be highly delighted with his ex- 
periment in obtaining gratuitous advertising, as 
we notice that nearly all the so-called “phar- 
maceutical” journals have copied his “ paper ” 
upon Cincho-Quinine, in whole or in part. 
Hereafter, if any enterprising druggist wishes to 
rise to the dignity of a “chemist,” let him sit 
down, and, with the aid of the U. S. Dispensa- 
tory and some elementary work upon chemis- 
try, “construct” an “ analysis” of some med- 
ical compound, no matter what, and send the re- 
sults to the nearest “ pharmaceutical ” publica- 
tion. Like the advertisement of the old physi- 
cian whose “ sands of life have almost run out,” 
it will “go the rounds,” provided it is sufficiently 
sensational. We have once remarked in the 
JOURNAL that the statements of Mr. Wenzel re- 
specting cincho-quinine were unreliable and ab- 
surd. The compound, as prepared by Messrs. 
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J. R. Nichols & Co., contains all the alkaloidal | that his description of hectic (in “ Oliver Twist ”) ha 
‘found its way into more than one standard work; 


principles of bark, and is constituted precisely as 
described in an article published in this JouRNAL. 
It is a very important remedial agent, and one 
which is fully appreciated by thousands of physi- 
cians in all sections of the country. 


——— 
OUR MEDICAL EXCHANGES. 


The American Practitioner for September has orig- 
inal articles on the Safety of Chloroform in Labor, by 
Professor L. P. Yandell ; on a case of Tetanus treated 
with Calabar Bean and Hydrate of Chloral, by Dr. 
Preston Peter; on asimilar case treated with Calabar 
Bean, by Dr. Edward Richardson ; and on the cause 
of Malarial Fevers, by Dr. Duff Child; with Reviews, 
Clinic of the Month, Notes and Queries, ete. 

The New York Medical Journal has a paper of 
twenty-eight pages on Intra-Uterine Medication, by 
Dr. F. D. Lente, and a continuation of one on the 
Internal and External Use of Mineral Waters by Dr. 
Adolph Kessler; with much valuable matter under 
the heads of “ Clinical Records from Private Prac- 
tice,” and “ Reports of the Progress of Medicine.” ™ 

In the Chicago Medica! Journal the leading: arti- 
cles are on Uterine Fibroid of the Posterior Wall 
successfully Removed, by Dr. A. Reeves Jackson ; a 
Statistical Report of Diseases of the Ear, by Dr. E. L. 
Holmes; and on Hydrate of Chloral, by Dr. J. C. 
Bascom. The translation of Prevost ’s “ Experimen- 
tal Investigations relative to the Directions of Ro- 
tary Movements due to Unilateral Encephalic Les- 
sons ” is continued, 

In the Baltimore Medical Journal we note, among 
other original matter, interesting papers on the Dif- 
fusion of Disease, by Dr. T. S. Latimer, and on the 
Anatomical and Physiological Differences between 
the Caucasian and African Races, by Professor H. 
L. Byrd. 

The Indiana Journal of Medicine is publishing by 
installments an elaborate paper by Dr. R. E. Haugh- 
ton, on the Repair of Wounds by Granulation. The 
editorial articles on Medico-legal Investigations and 
on the Hygiene of the Farmhouse are likewise note- 
worthy. 

The Journal of the Gynecological Society of Boston 
(we wish it could abridge its name !) is, as usual, ex- 
cellent in its way. We understand that this maga- 
zine will be considerably enlarged next year. 

The leading article in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal for several weeks has been an able 
discussion of “Aphasia and the Physiology of 
Speech,” by Dr. T. W. Fisher. Dr. W. W. Wel- 
lington’s discourse on “Modern Medicine,” delivered 
before the Massachusetts Medical Society at their 
last annual meeting, is reviewed at length, and 
highly commended, in the number for September 
15th. 

—o— 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Dickens AND THE Docrors. — In an article on 
the death of Charles Dickens, the British Medical 
Journal remarks : — 

“ How true to Nature, even to their most trivial 
details, almost every character and every incident 
in the works of the great novelist whose dust has 
just been laid to rest, really were, is best known to 
those whose tastes or whose duties led them to fre- 
quent the paths of life from which Dickens delighted 
to draw. But none, except medical men, can judge 
of the rare fidelity with which he followed the great 
Mother through the devious paths of disease and 
death. In reading “ Oliver Twist ” and “ Dombey and 
Son,” or “ The Chimes,” or even “ No Thoroughfare,” 
the physician often felt tempted to say, “ What a gain 
it would have been to physic if one so keen to ob- 
serve and so facile to describe had devoted his pow- 
ers to the medical art.” It must not be forgotten 
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in both medicine and surgery (Miller’s “ Principle 
of Surgery,” second edition, p. 46 ; also, Dr. Aitken’s 
“ Practice of Medicine,” third edition, vol. i. p. 11 
also several American and French books) ; that h 
anticipated the clinical researches of M. Dax, Bro- 
ca, and Hughlings Jackson, on the connection of 
right hemiplegia with aphasia (vide “ Dombey and 
Son,” for the last illness of Mrs. Skewton) ; and that 
his descriptions of epilepsy in Walter Wilding, and 
of moral and mental insanity in characters too nus} 
merous to mention, show the hand of a master.” | 

To MAKE HyprATE oF CHLORAL PALATABLE, 
The following combination serves to intensify the 
action of the chloral, and covers the acrid taste : 


4 
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= 
Hydrate of chloral, . . . ss. ] 
Chloroform water, . .*) “« ..3ij. “ 
Syrup orange, or tolu, . . 3iij. ¢ 
Tincture of ginger, . . . 6 to 12 drops. | 
‘Waater}: <<) (staspancerct 3jss. ath 


The chloroform water is prepared by dissolving 
half a fluid ounce of chloroform in one gallon of 
water. | 

Hyprate or Curiorar.— The advantages of 
chloral over all other hypnotics are concisely stated 
in the Lancet thus: — | 

1. It is more uniformly certain in its action. 2 
Tt has no depressing influence. 3. Is does not cause. 
constipation. 4. It does not produce nausea. 5, 
Its effects are more lasting. & 

It is the most valuable means of producing sleep 
known to physicians. The only difficulty is to fix 
the exact dose for each case; but this is obviated, 
by beginning with half-drachm doses, and increasing. 
them by ten grains until the limit is found. i 

A Harmuess Harr Dye. — The Cincinnati Med-| 
ical Repertory states that a substance for a safe and 
effective hair dye can be found in the black walnut. 
This can be obtained by macerating the green bull 
in water; the celoring principle is taken up, ar 
this is imparted to the hair by application; but 
should be applied carefully, as it will stain the ski 
also. 

After the hair is thus colored, the following mix 
ture applied for a few nights will improve its appe 


ance much more than any of the ordinary hair o 
Mix equal parts of water and glycerine, and to each 
pint of the mixture add lac sulphur 3ij, and a few 
drops of oil of bergamot. Before this compound is 
applied, it should have a severe shaking, so as to 
mix the sulphur with the fluid. Apply once ry 
twice a week at night. a 

Tue BULLET-cURE FOR ILEus. — The old rem- 
edy for colic, of a bullet taken into the stomach, has: 
been revived, in a modified form, by Dr. Maydieu, 
of Argent, France. In the Journal de Med. Pra 
tique, Dr. M. declares that, after seventeen years 
the ordinary treatment, in which he always fail 
he has been invariably successful in the twelve ca 
which he has treated with shot. He mixes No, 
shot, after careful washing, with olive-oil sufficie 
to cover them, and gives a dessert-spoonful every 
half-hour. In five or six hours the vomiting cease 
gases are expelled, and the bowels are movi 
Warm baths, fomentations, and injections of m 
and honey, are always superadded. 2 

Apropos of this treatment, the Pacific Medical and 
Surgical Journal tells the following anecdote. Son 
forty years ago, a travelling preacher in Engla 
was taken sick with colic, in the house of a kind old 
lady, where he was spending the night. The good 
lady brought a bullet, which, after warming, she ine 
duced him to swallow. He was soon relieved fra \ 
pain, and then began to refiect on the course of the 
bullet, and at last suggested to his nurse a doubf | 
whether a body so heavy could find its way thro 
the intestinal labyrinth, fearing that it would lod 
there permanently. “You need not be the lea 
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aid,” said the lady, cheeringly, “for that very 
let has gone through me at least twenty times!” 
MepicaL AGRICULTURE. — At a recent meeting 
he Paris Surgical Society, M. Mare Sée related 
vase of what he termed “epidermic grafting.” 
e patient had his arm caught in some machinery, 
, soft parts of the anterior and external portions 
the fore-arm and of the elbow being lacerated and 
shed, the bones not sustaining any injury. The 
und was dressed with pure alcohol, and its sur- 
e, after the elimination of the superficial portion 
ich became gangrenous, was covered with gran- 
tions. M. Sée then took two small shreds of 
‘dermis detached from the inner side of the arm 

means of a lancet, and applied them to a prom- 
ent part of the wound. Some days afterwards 
siew graft was formed by depositing on the sur- 
fie of the wound epidermie particles obtained by 
saping the cutaneous surface of the arm with a 
cet. The same day, M. Reverdin, an interne, 
9 is the inventor of this form of grafting, ap- 
»dto the wound several small epidermic shreds 
en from the leg and kept in situ by a strip of 
Ichylon. In a day or two these different grafts 
| taken hold, and soon after the epidermic islets 
jended and united, so as to produce cicatrization 
r a notable portion of the wound. ‘The pro- 
3 of proliferation of epiderm cells replaces that 
/suppuration at the points invaded by the islets 
that the process of healing is considerably ex- 
‘ited. 
JecesTIAL Poarmacy in New York. — Ling 
iu, a Chinese charlatan, has taken up his abode 
Gotham, where he advertises his imported materia 
Tica of 300 “ remarkable medicines,” with imported 
Aithecaries to dispense them. Referring to this 
allition to the medicinal advantages of the metrop- 
, the Medical Gazette states that the San Fran- 
20 custom-house authorities recently seized an in- 
vice of “remarkable Chinese remedies,’ consist- 
of pickled monkeys, dried toads, and such like 
An elegant Mongolian prescription might 


RY. Puly. unguis pollicis pedis ors. v. 

Bufonis exsiccati rasi 3j. 

Caude soricis uste, q. s. ad. gratum saporum. 
ritura bene, et in chartulis v. divide, quarum capiat ger 
1m bis in die. 

—+— 

1H EFFECT OF HEAT ON ORGANIC GERMS. 
From the last of a valuable series of articles 
“Microscopic Organisms in Milk,” contrib- 
dto Scientific Opinion by Mr. C. S. Wake, we 
ract the following curious facts concerning the 
eect of heat upon organic germs : — 


“The effect on organic germs of exposure to great 
It is still unascertained, and I determined to try 
effect of continued boiling on milk. For this 
‘pose I kept a small quantity of the liquid, in a 
Cered saucepan, on the fire for ten minutes after 
t first ebullition ; but, as I might have expected, the 
1 kat the end of that time was completely desiccated, 
‘lthere remained only the burnt remnants strongly 
‘ached to the bottom of the saucepan. Not to be 
‘ten, however, I scraped off some of this residue 
i placed it in a bottle about half full of distilled 
‘ter. On examining this infusion in a week's 
tie, I was surprised to find that it contained ani- 
rl life in great abundance. Each particle of burnt 
Sstance was surrounded by a mass of organic 
tter, and had attached to it great numbers of 
fall infusoria, which endeavored, by continual jerk- 
movements, to free themselves. I let this infusion 
‘nd for about three weeks longer, and the phe- 
nena it then presented were extremely curious. 
om many of the masses of burnt matter long fila- 
}mts had grown, and to these were attached nu- 
4 Tous spores or germs, connected by very fine 
‘tes with a few larger round bodies, resembling 
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somewhat the original milk globules, but, still more, 
encysted infusoria. Occasionally, moreover, there 
were small fungoid stems, evidently due to the union 
of several oval bodies, and probably forms of the 
ordinary milk fungus. Among the black burnt par- 
ticles were several pieces of a lighter color, which I 
thought might perhaps be foreign matter. On ex- 
amining this, however, it was found to present ex- 
actly the same phenomena, the whole mass of mat- 
ter consisting, apparently, of a fine fibrous substance, 
containing numerous large and small spherical bodies, 
and having many infusoria attached to it. The fil- 
aments were more abundant, and the minuter forms 
of infusorial life were also more plentiful than 
in the case of the darker particles of matter. My 
attention was, however, chiefly attracted by several 
strange-looking bodies, of irregular form, which I 
could not understand. On altering the position of 
the lens, a greater number of them became visible, 
and I then found that they were unmistakably ame- 
bal organisms. I never saw so many of these crea- 
tures together before, there being dozens of them 
within the field of the microscope at one time. 
They were all of analogous character, and not un- 
like small forms of amaba princeps, presenting the 
club-like protrusions of this organism. The altera- 
tions of shape which they underwent often succeeded 
each other very rapidly. That these amebe had 
come from the mass of burnt matter was evident. 
They were, as a rule, almost close to it, and might 
have been squeezed out of it by the pressure of the 
glass covering placed on the slip. On examining 
another mass of matter which had been more per- 
fectly desiccated than that just described, several of 
these organisms were visible in a cleft which divided 
two portions of the mass. From a third piece of 
this substance the ambze appeared to be issuing 
while in the field of the microscope. In fact, such 
an origin for them will alone account for their mar- 
velous abundance. But what explanation can be 
given of their presence in such a peculiar position ? 
The only suggestion I can offer is that the spherical 
bodies, of which a great portion of the burnt mat- 
ter appeared to be composed, were in reality amb 
sarcoblasts ; with the figures of which, given by Dr. 
Wallich, they well agree. This, of course, only 
half meets the difficulty. The presence of the sar- 
coblasts in desiccated milk requires also to be ac- 
counted for, and this is a question the solution of 
which it may be as well for me not to attempt. I 
may mention that I preserved the slip which showed 
such an extraordinary number of amebz, fastening 
down the glass cover with asphalte, and on examin- 
ing it under the microscope I now find that the 
amebe have taken an encysted form; at least, I 
can find nothing but a number of circular bodies to 
which to refer them. It should be added, that some 
of the larger round bodies attached in clusters to the 
fungoid filaments bore a dark green tint, which gives 
them a very characteristic appearance, and I could 
fancy that some of the larger infusoria present in 
the infusion also have this tint. Most of the infu- 
soria are of the same character, a form which I do 
not recognize as having met with elsewhere. When 
in a particular position, they have much the shape 
of Kolpoda cucullus, but they are very slow in their 
movements; and if they turn over, as is often the 
case, they are then seen to be very broad, and their 
resemblance to cucullus is lost. It may be as well 
to state that large bodies, like starch cells, are occa- 
sionally to be met with in this infusion, but whence 
derived I cannot say. These bodies, however, are 
peculiarly plentiful in. an almond infusion ; with 
which I am experimenting, and in which, as I ex- 
pected from the general similarity in appearance, 
under the microscope, of milk of almond and that 
of the cow, I have already met with the ordinary 
milk fungus and the ovate cells with which it is as- 
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FALSE PRETENSES OF QUACKS. 


One of the dodges of nostrum venders, and a very 
successful one, too, is the adoption of the title “ Rey- 
erend.” Rev. Mr. has a recipe which has 
cured him of consumption, and out of motives of 
pure benevolence he will furnish it free of cost to 
any one who will send for it, and inclose a postage- 
stamp to pay return postage. The recipe comes, 
but it contains an ingredient or two that you search 
for in vain at your druggist’s, under cover of names 
which cannot be found in any medical or botanical 
work ; but our benevolent “ Rey.” has a supply (and 
a pretty large one it must be!) which he brought 
with him from foreign parts, and he will furnish the 
medicine already prepared for— only two dollars! 
This class of impostors have no “local habitation.” 
Their letters are addressed to a certain street and 
number, but they can never be found at home. 
They operate through the mails alone. 

Another of the class accompanies the advertise- 
ment of his nostrum in newspaper and railway car 
with what purports to be his “ counterfeit present- 
ment,” with black coat, white choker, flowing hair, 
and preacher-looking countenance. 

The old nurse dodge is another. A druggist con- 
cocts a lethean mixture, calls it “ Nurse Thompson’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and anon all good nurses and 
careful mothers, who think that if their babies 
“sleep” they “do well,” supply themselves with, 
and keep constantly on hand, the dangerous opiate 
compounds, which too often give their innocent 
babes the “sleep that knows no waking.” The 
slaughter of the innocents by these soothing mix- 
tures is fearful, and we have no doubt that much of 
the high rate of infant mortality during ‘the summer 
months is due to their use. 

Another of the false pretenses resorted to by these 
reckless deceivers is the assumption of the name of 
some well-known benevolent association. There is 
one indigenous to this city that has assumed the 
name of an association that was organized many 
years ago in New Orleans specially for the purpose 
of mitigating the horrors of that terrible disease, 
the yellow fever. This mock association is a snare 
to our susceptible young men, who by the hundred 
are duped by the specious advertisements in country 
newspapers into the belief that for some fancied se- 
cret ailment they will find a remedy by applying to 
an institution conducted on such benevolent princi- 
ples. The fool and his money soon part ! 

The American Agriculturist in each successive 
number does an excellent work in exposing quack- 
ery and imposture of all kinds. The various devices 
of our modern quacks are made so apparent that 
only the most willful will be deceived by them. 

In a recent article on the abuses of the title 
«“ Reverend,” the New York Tribune has the follow- 
ing very apt remarks : — 

“ We trust that respectable clergymen will pardon 
us if we say that the profession itself is partly to 
blame for the free use which is made of it (the title 
‘ Reverend ’) by unscrupulous adventurers. —Wheth- 
er out of amiability of temper and the desire to oblige, 
or for some other reason less creditable, clergymen 
have always been too ready to lend the influence 
of their names to render advertisements pungent 
and persuasive. Almost any member of the medi- 
cal faculty will testify (sometimes with tears in his 
eyes) that quacks and nostrum manufacturers are 
constantly cheating ministers out of certificates and 
recommendations. In respect to pills however inert, 
of potions however nasty, of infallible remedies, of 
panaceas and catholicons, ministers are the most 
credulous of mankind. They will discard the fine 
old family doctor who has gratuitously physicked and 
bled them for years, and take to their respectable bo- 
soms any errant and arrant empiric whose fawning 
may secure their attention, and whose fluent tongue 
may cheat their understanding. They swallow the 
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mixture: their parishioners swallow the mixture. 
One congregation doses itself because another has ; 
and the result, glorious and golden, is the sale of 
innumerable bottles of cheap tinctures and count- 
less boxes of good-for-nothing pills at comparatively 
exorbitant prices — a cruel fraud if medicine be really 
necessary, and an insult, if it be not, to many an 
unoffending stomach.” — Phil. Med. and Surg. Rep. 
ends 


THE COMPOSITION OF CHLORODYNE. 


Mr. Epwarp Smirtu reports, in the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal, an inquiry into the composition of this 
well-known secret remedy. Hitherto, of the formule 
which have been published, two—one by Dr. 
Ogden, the other by Mr. Squire —have attracted 
most attention in this country. The difference 
between these lay essentially in the presence of 
Indian hemp and capsicum as indicated by Ogden, 
their absence in the formula given by Squire. But 
besides this, the proportion of morphia, as given by 
the two authorities, differed greatly. About the 
three important ingredients — chloroform, morphia, 
and hydroeyanic acid — there can be no doubt; no 
more can there be about oil of peppermint and 
treacle. The question is whether anything else 
exists in the compound. Mr. Smith thinks there is 
no Indian hemp, because the alcoholic extract is 
soluble in water; but then there is capsicum, as, 
after the chloroform and either, which also give 
pungency to the mixture, have been distilled off, 
the substance left behind has a hot peppery taste. 
He seems to have taken much pains with the 
analysis. Here is the result of it ;: — 

EY — Chloroformi, f 5 iv. 
Morphiz mur., gr. xx. 
Ether. rectif., f 3 ij. 
OL menthze pip., m viij. 
Acidi hydrocyanici dil., f z iv. 
Tinct. capsici, f = vj. 
Mist. acacie, f z j. 
Theriace, ad f 3 v. 
This is not quite so dark as the original, as no 
caramel is used. Mr. Smith suggests for it the 
title Liquor Chloromorphiz Co., as not likely to be 
confounded with that of any other compound. 
—_ 
A SIMPLE AND CHEAP STOMACH-PUMP. 


Pror. Joun T. Hopcen, in the St. Lows 
Medical and Surgical Journal, thus describes 
a simple and efficient substitute for the stomach= 
pump : — 

“ About a year ago, I] had a case of stricture of 
the cesophagus so narrow that my patient could not 
swallow even liquids. To sustain life, I resorted to 
a small stomach-tube (a gum catheter, in fact), as 
a means of injecting liquid nourishment; to this I 
fixed the elastic tube of one of Davidson’s syringes. 

“On one occasion the vessel containing the liquid 
happened to be higher than the patient’s stomach, 
and I observed, while the syringe was not being 
used, that the liquid continued to flow into the 
stomach — the action being that of a siphon. I at 
once, to test the siphon, substituted a simple elastic 
tube for the syringe, and found the stomach could 
be as readily emptied as filled. Thus I conceived 
the idea of using a siphon instead of a stomach- 
pump, and have used the same in a case of poison- 
ing recently, with the most complete success. 

“TJ attach four feet of india-rubber tubing to a 
stomach-tube, fill both with water by simply dipping 
it in the liquid end-first, then, compressing the elas- 
tic tube between the thumb and finger to keep the 
fluid from running out, introduce the stomach-tube, 
lower the outer end of the elastic tube, and the con- 
tents of the stomach pour out as readily as if from 
an open vessel. When the fluid ceases to flow, I 
dip the outer end of the tube beneath the surface 
of water, elevate the vessel containing it, and the 
stomach is soon filled; lower again the outer end of 
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the tube, and the stomach is emptied. This can, of 
course, be repeated as often as is necessary. 

“ The advantages claimed for this simple contriv- 
ance are, that it may be almost always improvised, 
is of speedy and easy application, has no valves to 
become obstructed or deranged, and is less expen- 
sive than a stomach-pump.” 


——— 


PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN AS AN ANAS- 
THETIC. 


A VALUABLE article on this subject recently ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. The conclusions to which the writer 
arrives may be briefly stated as follows: (1) that 
persons breathing protoxide of nitrogen exhale a 
larger amount of carbonic acid than while breath- 
ing common air; (2) that its action is essentially 
oxidation, and that the excess of carbonic acid in 
the system is merely incidental, and in no wise 
sufficient to produce anesthesia; (3) that its in- 
offensive effects are due to its action as an oxidi- 
zer; (4) that no subsequent depression follows, but 
rather a rapid reaction, because, acting by oxida- 
tion, the products of its combinations are speedily 
eliminated from the system; and (5) that its re- 
markably powerful action is due to its entering into 
new combinations, just at the moment of its libera- 
tion, when in its nascent state. 

In closing, the writer expresses his “ profound 
conviction that the pure protoxide of nitrogen, 
administered within proper limits, is harmless in its 
action, while if made from contaminated materials, 
if generated at too high a temperature, if used im- 
mediately after it is made, if the impurities ordina- 
rily found in it be not removed, if inhaled in sufli- 
cient quantity to produce profound anesthesia after 
being prepared for a few days, or if the administra- 
tion of the pure gas be persisted in beyond certain 
limits, it is capable of an immense amount of mis- 
chief.” 

ae = 
VALUABLE FORMULA. 


Nevrateic Pitt. —Dr. T. C. Osborn (New 
Orleans Journal of Medicine) gives the following as 
very effectual in cases of neuralgia : — 


Ry. Zinci cyanuret, . . gr. vj. 
quiniz sulphat, . ° gr. ix. 
morphiz sulphat, . . gr. iss. 
ext. belladonne, gr. iij. 


Ft. pilule no. yj. 

Dose, one pill every six hours until the pain is 
relieved. 

Ersom Sait. — In reply to a query propounded 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association, in 
regard to the best method of disguising the bitter 
and disagreeable taste of Epsom Salt, Mr. Isaac W. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, suggests the following : — 

Ty. — Rad. glycyrrhize cont. (deprived of outer bark), 3 iv. 

Aq. bullient, Oij. vel q. s. 

Mix, and allow to stand, with occasional stirring, 
until cold; then express through muslin, adding 
more water if necessary, until the residue no longer 
tastes ; then filter, and to the filtrate add magnesize 
sulphatis, = iv; finally, evaporate to dryness over 
a water-bath. Each ounce of the compound rep- 
resents about one ounce of the crystallized salt. 

Coucus. — For the harassing and annoying 
coughs that frequently accompany many acute dis- 
eases, and arising from nervous irritation of the 
larynx, pharynx, palate, or other parts of the throat, 
an invaluable remedy is : — 


EY. Sulph. Morphia, gr. j; 
Dil. Sulph. Acid, dr. j; 
Simple Syrup, . oz. ij. 


Mix. Half a teaspoonful to be given upon the 
tongue, and swallowed slowly. The persistent hack- 
ings of bronchial difficulties, and even of consump- 
tion, are often speedily relieved by it. 


—_— 


= 
An excellent cough mixture, for constant use © 
the office or family, is this : — A 
By. Syrup Tolu, . . > . oz. J; 
Syrup Peru, . ° . % OZinje 
Syrup Sanguinaria, . . . oz. J; 
Syrup Lobelia, . ° . ° 0% J; ; 
Tr. Wintergreen, . . . ar. j. Mm 
Dose, half a teaspoonful three or four times daily, ; 
whenever indicated. 4 
To PRESERVE PATHOLOGICAL OR ANATOMICA 
Specimens. — The alcoholic solution of corrosiy 
sublimate is one of the most serviceable fluids f 
this purpose : — | 
Hydrarg. Bichloridum, . . 
Alcoholicum, F, = 


oz. iv; a 
O. j. 
Wash the substances well in water, immerse the 
in the solution and let them remain for a couple ( 
months, then take them out and dry. Animal 
parations thus treated are almost imperishable. _ 
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THE WONDERS OF MICROSCOPY. 


We have a glass slide upon which, in a space 
less in diameter than the head of a small pin, are 
arranged, in perfect symmetrical order, one hun- 
' dred and Jour diatoms. These wonderful vege- 
table or animal organisms are placed upon the 
| glass in accordance with exact or scientific clas- 
sification, and represent most of the existing and 
extinct species. They are not frustules or frag- 
ments, but perfect specimens, so admirably pre- 
pared that when the glass is placed under the 
microscope with a first-class half-inch objective, 
they are seen each distinct and perfect, with all 
the wonderful and beautiful curves, lines, and 
cells, which so astonish every observer. This 
great work of microscopic art is due to the con- 
summate skill of J. D. Méller, a German micro- 
scopist. How he is able to accomplish this feat, 
jis no better understood than the process or art 
by which M. Nobert of Pomerania is able to 
rule upon glass lines so fine that it requires 
nore than 12,000 to cover the space of an inch. 
The little speck upon the glass in which are 
iuranged these beautiful organized bodies, is 
searcely perceptible to the naked eye; and yet, in 
shis infinitesimal speck, the bodies are grouped 
ith ample spaces between, and the order of ar- 
yangement and method is the same as would be 
bserved by a scientific entomologist in grouping 
me hundred specimens of moths or butterflies 
tpon a sheet of paper. In the speck, a whole 
oa of scientific information is embraced: it 
3 an anatomical and paleontological museum, 
which can be studied only by the aid of a mi- 
roscope of the most perfect construction. We 
ave spoken of this plate, for the purpose of af- 
ording our readers some idea of the wonderful 
esults of modern scientific skill in one depart- 
tent of study and research. Such facts cannot 
ail to awaken, even in the most indifferent, a re- 
pect for scientific investigation, and also for the 
Westigators who are doing so much to bring to 
‘ght the hidden things in nature. 

} 2 ue 
THAT SHALL WE USE FOR WATER-PIPES? 

% [Concluded.] 

Ix the October number of the JouRNAL, we had 
nder consideration pipes for water conduction, 
anstructed of lead, tin-lined lead, tin, and galva- 
ized iron. We come now to consider plain 


IRON PIPE. 
Water, when it is brought in contact with the 
etal iron, oxidizes or rusts it more or less 
jpidly ; but it is not rendered poisonous thereby. 
either the oxide, nor any of the salts of iron 
wble to be formed from water contact, are in 
€ least degree hurtful to the animal economy ; 
id therefore iron conduit pipes are perfectly 
'\2¢ from danger under all circumstances. Iron 
. cheap, easily put in position, are free 


4 
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from the trouble of leakage, and are safe. What 
possible objections, then, can be urged against 
them? The objections relate wholly to matters 
of convenience and economy. The rust of iron, 
which sometimes is formed in considerable quan- 
tities, is liable, when the water is used for laundry 
purposes, to stain clothing ; and this causes a good 
deal of scolding on the part of washerwomen 
and tidy housewives. Also, tea made of water 
containing iron-rust is changed into a pale ink; 
and many vegetables boiled in it are considera- 
bly discolored. These are some of the incon- 
veniences resulting from the use of iron water- 
pipes; but the fact that by rapid oxidation they 
are often speedily filled up or destroyed may be 
regarded as the most weighty objection. In 
some localities and under some circumstances, 
small service-pipes rust slowly, and will continue 
intact for many years ; under other circumstances, 
they are soon destroyed. Iron pipes have so 
many desirable points, we often advise their em- 
ployment for conducting water to dwellings. 
No iron pipe of less diameter than one inch 
should ever be used; those which are smaller 
soon fill up, and are rendered worthless. A good 
way to obviate the objectionable feature of rust 
is to coat the interior with hydraulic cement. 
The Melrose and Malden Aqueduct Co., who 
have just introduced the waters of Spot Pond 
info those towns, are using a cement-lined iron 
service-pipe, and we predict for it entire success. 
It is cheap and durable, and oxidation is wholly 
prevented by this device. Large pipes are now 
successfully constructed of cement, with a thin 
iron pipe upon which it rests, interiorly and ex- 
teriorly. Pipes of this kind which have been 
several years in use, we believe, continue to af- 
ford the highest satisfaction. 


GUTTA-PERCHA PIPE. 

In seeking for a satisfactory material for wa- 
ter-pipes, the curious vegetable substance, gutta- 
percha, has been used to some extent. All me- 
tallic contamination is at once entirely avoided 
by the employment of this material, and appar- 
ently it has much to recommend it to favor ; but, 
like a thousand other good things, it has objec- 
tionable features. Gutta-percha imparts to wa- 
ter in contact with it an unpleasant taste, and 
also, in some localities, it undergoes a kind of 
spontaneous decomposition, by which it is ren- 
dered worthless. If, however, these objections 
did not exist, we presume the item of cost would 
come in to drive it in a great degree from the 
market. At the present time we think but little 
of this pipe is used in any section of the country 
for water conduit. 


BRASS PIPE. 

Compound metals used for water-pipes must 
be looked upon with disfavor by chemists. And 
yet some alloys resist oxidation or other chemi- 
cal change in a most remarkable manner. We 
know of no subject which more imperatively de- 


mands patient and careful investigation than 
that of alloys. It is a curious fact that alumin- 
ium and magnesium, when combined with each 
other and with other metals in certain propor- 
tions, will oxidize so rapidly as to fall into a 
powder almost instantly; while in other propor- 
tions the compound resists the action of oxygen 
to a degree approaching that of the noble met- 
als. A mixture of copper and zinc may possi- 
bly be devised, which, when formed into pipe, 
will convey water safely ; but of such we have no 
knowledge. A brass water-pipe is now being 
manufactured and introduced, we learn; but such 
should not be hastily adopted by any one. 


CLAY PIPES. 

The common glazed clay or “stone-ware ” 
pipe has been used to a considerable extent for 
conducting water, and where the pressure is slight 
it may serve a good purpose. ‘There is a diffi- 
culty, however, in securing the sections free from 
minute orifices which render them leaky, and 
also it is troublesome to form tight joints. When 
made of extra ‘thickness and put in position with 
care, the clay pipe of small calibre may con- 
duct water under a moderate head, for many 
years, with great satisfaction. That which passes 
through will of course be as pure as the moun- 


tain or meadow stream at its source, and this is 
a point of the first importance. 


A CARBON WATER-PIPE, 

so called, was manufactured and introduced 
some years since, but we have learned but little 
regarding its success. It was made, we think, of 
asphalt and sand principally, and had the merit 
at least, of indestructibility. The difficulty and 
cost of construction may perhaps have proved 
obstacles in the way of its production ; and so it 
has disappeared from the market. In addition 
to the varieties of water-pipe described, we may 
name the glass and the porcelain-lined iron 
pipes, as worthy of notice. Iron pipe has been 
successfully lined with glass, and we believe the 
cost was not so great as to prove a bar to its 
general employment. Nothing could be con- 
structed sweeter and cleaner than pipe of this 
nature; and we regret to learn that its manufac- 
ture has been abandoned in this city. We ven- 
ture to hope that some one will resume its fabri- 
cation, and we feel assured that it might become 
a profitable business. 

We have thus briefly and plainly brought un- 
der notice the various kinds of water-pipes which 
have been used ; and the objectionable or desir- 
able features of each have been pointed out. 


THE CONCLUSION 
of the whole matter may be presented in a few 
words. Leaden pipes may be employed to con- 
duct water from ponds and rivers or open reser- 
voirs, under ordinary conditions, with safety. 
But since disturbing agencies of a local character 
are liable to occur, of which water-takers can 
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have no knowledge until evil consequences re- 
sult, it will be better to substitute some kind of 
pipe which is safe under all possible conditions. 
Neither tin-lined lead, galvanized iron, or brass 
pipes meet this want. Iron pipes are entirely 
unobjectionable on grounds of safety; and the 
other undesirable features which have been 
named are not of so serious a nature as to lead 
to their rejection for common use as service- 
pipes. By lining the interior with cement or 
glass, a conduit pipe is produced, which leaves a 
better one hardly to be desired. Block-tin wa- 
ter-pipes are safe and excellent, but costly. 
Those who do not mind expense can resort to 
this pipe for water conduction, with assurance 
that théy are fully protected from danger. It is 
quite probable that not many years will elap-c 
before new devices for conducting water to 
dwellings, which are safe and cheap, will be af- 
forded us, as this is an important question to- 
wards which many competent and ingenious 
minds are turned at the present time. 
aA 
CURIOSITIES OF VISION. 


We presume that most of our readers have a 
general notion of the structure and working of 
the human eye. They know that the little 
sphere, of an inch or so in diameter, which forms 
the eye-ball is a camera, essentially like the one 
used by the photographer to throw the image 
of external objects upon the surface prepared to 
receive it and placed within the apparatus. ‘The 
mere forming of this picture inside the eye is 
not, however, seeing. The picture might as 
well be anywhere else if there were not some 
means of making the mind aware of its exist- 
ence. The optic nerve answers this purpose —a 
branch of the brain which enters the eye through 
a small hole in its rear, and spreads out in a 
delicate network over the surface whereon the 
picture is formed. ‘The impression made by 
the rays of light upon this network of nerves 
is telegraphed to the mind, which then sees the 
object, or, rather, from seeing its image in the 
eye, comes to recognize the existence of the 
object itself outside the eye. 

If the optic nerve should be severed, the 
picture in the eye might be as perfect as before, 
but we should nevertheless be blind to it. If 
any portion of the network of nerves just 
mentioned should be paralyzed, we should cease 
to see the part of the picture formed on that 
portion of the eye’s inner surface. If the entire 
image of some small object should fall upon 
that insensible spot, we could no more see it, 
even though looking straight at it, than if we 
had no eyes or kept them shut. Now it is a 
curious fact that there zs such a “ blind spot” in 
every human eye; and, what is more curious, it 
is found to be just where the optic nerve enters 
the eye — the very place which we might sup- 
pose would have the keenest sight of all. 

Here is a simple little experiment by which 
we can prove the existence of this blind spot in 
our eyes. Shut your left -eye, and with the 
right one look steadily at the cross just below, 


holding the paper ten or twelve inches from the 
eye. Now move the paper slowly toward the 
eye, which must be kept fixed on the cross. At 
a certain distance the other figure — the black 
dot — will suddenly disappear; but, if you bring 


the paper nearer, it will come into view again. 
You may not succeed in the experiment on the 
first trial, but with a little patience you can 
hardly fail; and the suddenness with which the 
black spot vanishes and reappears is very strik- 
ing. Now, examination has shown that when it 
disappears its image falls exactly on the spot 
where the optic nerve enters the eye; thus prov- 
ing that spot to be blind. 

Let us try another experiment, which will 
serve to illustrate a law of light familiar enough 
to the scientific student, but not to people in 
Look at the black and white circles 
just below, and decide, without measuring them, 


cenueral. 
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which is the larger. You say the white one — 
do you not? But if you measure them carefully, 
you will find that they are of just the same size. 
In general, when a white or bright object is seen 
against a black ground, it appears larger than 
it really is; while a black object on a white 
ground appears smaller than it really is. This 
peculiar effect is called irradiation, and it is due 
to the fact that the impression produced upon 
the retina of the eye by a bright object extends 
beyond the outline of the image. 

We have a marked instance of irradiation in 
the case of the moon when it is a few days 
old. The new moon seems to be part of a 
considerably larger sphere than that of the old 
moon which it is said to ‘*hold in its arms.” 
The Astronomer Royal of England, Prof. Airy, 
has recently shown that this has led to an error 
in the commonly accepted measurement of the 
diameter of our satellite. He measured the dark 
moon, and found its apparent diameter about 
two seconds less than that which had been ob- 
tained by the most careful measurements of the 
bright moon. 

Recurring to the figure, it will be noticed 
that the brighter the light upon the paper, the 
greater will be the difference in the apparent 
size of the two circles. If you do not see the 
difference well, it is because the paper is not 
properly illuminated, or because you hold it too 
near the eye. If the width of the column al- 
lowed putting the circles farther apart, it would 
be better. Other experiments of the same kind 


will readily suggest themselves to the reader. 
——p—— 


TRAPS TO CATCH SUNBEAMS. 

Ir the reader is not familiar with scientific 
treatises on the subject, it may be news to him 
that there are two kinds of heat, known respec- 
tively as lwminous and obscure, and that some of 
their properties are remarkably different. Lu- 
minous heat is that which is radiated from a 
luminous source, as the sun, or a blazing fire, or 
a red-hot iron ball; while obscure heat is that 
which comes from any source which is not 
luminous, as a vessel filled with hot water, or an 
iron ball heated below redness. Now, it is a 
singular fact that these two kinds of heat have 
not the saine*power of making their way through 
various bodies. Luminous heat will pass readily 


through some substauces that are quite imper- 


meable to obscure heat; while, on the o 
hand, the latter easily makes its way throu 
certain substances which oppose the passage ¢ 
the former. Glass, for instance, is as tran 
parent to luminous heat as it is to light, by 
allows scarcely a ray of obscure heat to traver 
it; as you can easily prove by putting a pla) 
of glass before a ball heated below redness, « 
only to a dull red, and holding a thermomet) 
on the other side of the glass. The merem 
will be affected very little, or nos at all. J 
however, you substitute a plate of rock-salt fi 
the glass, the mercury rises at once. If we di 
solve iodine in bisulphide of carbon, we get! 
liquid which is wholly opaque to luminous heg 
but perfectly transparent to obscure heat. ay 

The solution just described enables us to sh 
that luminous heat is always accompanied } 
obscure heat. If we let a beam of the form 
strike upon a thin layer of the liquid, a delica 
thermometer placed on the other side will ris 
indicating that rays of obscure heat have con 
through. Of course, these obscure radiatio: 
must have formed part of the luminous bet 
As they were invisible, their existence could | 
proved only by thus sifting them out, so 
speak, from the luminous rays with which thi 
were blended. 

These facts about the two kinds of heat w 
serve to explain why it is warmer inside a hi 
house on a sunny day than it is outside. T 
glass roof of the building allows the sunbeam} 
with all their luminous heat, to pass through jj 
but when they fall upon the plants and furt 
ture within, they are radiated back as obseu 
heat, and cannot penetrate the glass. F 


They a 
caught in a trap, from which they cannot escap! 
They may, to be sure, get out by conduction= 
that is, by working their way, so to speak, 
particle to particle of the glass; but that is 
very slow process, and thousands will be @ 
trapped while one is getting clear in that way. 

The watery vapor which is always present 
our atmosphere answers the same purpose as t 
glass of the hot-house. It lets the sunbeams ps) 
down through it; but when they are radiat) 
back from the surface of the earth as obscu) 
heat, it bars their progress. They cannot retu! 
by the road they came; they are taken captiy) 
and must stay here and work for us morta) 
instead of flying away again, and wasting thei) 
selves in the boundless regions of space. 4 

We can understand now why it is warmer 
the foot of a mountain than on its top, thou. 
the latter is more directly exposed to the sol) 
rays. In the upper regions of the atmosphe 
there is less watery vapor to absorb the obsew 


and those higher up. 
vaporous canopy than above it, just as it 
warmer inside the bot-house than outside. 

_—$— 


A PATENT has been taken out in England for 
hollow iron curb-stone, inside of which te 
wires may be put, instead of being buried i 
earth, as is often done there. The new pla 
save a good deal of labor in taking up the roa 
ways and pavements for the repair of the lines 


; SINGULAR EFFECT OF THE SUN’S HEAT, 


Some of our readers may have heard of the 
jingular motion of sheets of lead on roofs caused 
ny the action of the sun’s heat. In a recent 
Qnglish journal, we find the following detailed 
account of an experiment, which any one in- 
-erested in the subject can very easily repeat :— 
“ The fact of the descent of a sheet of lead when 
placed upon the inclined surface of a roof, however 
ow the pitch, especially in summer, has long been 
<nown; I myself first observed it on the southern 
side of the roof of the choir of Bristol Cathedral, 
‘n 1855. I have verified it by the following ex- 
‘periment : — I fixed a deal board 9 ft. long and 5 
<n. broad to the southern wall of my house, so as to 
erm an inclined plane, and upon it I placed a sheet 
of lead, turning its edges down over the side edges 
)f the board, and taking care that it should not 
bind upon them, but be free to move with no other 
ybstruction than that which arose from its friction. 
‘Che inclination of the board was 18° 32!, the thick- 
ress of the lead 3 in., its length 9 ft., and its weight 
'8 lbs. The lower end of the board was brought 
pposite to a window, and a vernier was constructed 
vhich could be read from within, and by which the 
yosition of the lead upon the board could be ob- 
erved to the 100th of an inch. I began to measure 
he descent of the lead on the 16th of February, 
md recorded it every morning between seven and 
‘ight o’clock, and every evening between six and 

ven o’clock, until the 28th of June. In the night, 
yetween sunset and sunrise, the lead scarcely 
jlescended at all. It was on days when the ther- 
aometer in the sun yaried its height rapidly and 
auch — as oa bright days with cold winds, or when 
Jouds were driven over the sun — that the descent 
‘vas greatest. So remarkably, indeed, was this the 
hase, that every cloud which shut off the sun for a 
lime from the lead, and every gust of wind which 
lew upon it in the sunshine, seemed to bring it 
Jown a step. On such days it would descend from 
- tod an inch. On the contrary, when the sky 
vas open and clear, and the heat advanced and 
eceded uniformly, the descent was less, although 
he difference of the extreme temperatures of day 
ind night might be greater. It was least of all on 
ays of continuous rain.” 

—— 6 

| TUE AMAZON. 

Tuts great river rises in the little Peruvian Lake 
f Lauricocha, just below the limits of perpetual 
now. For 500 miles it flows swiftly through a deep 
alley. Then turning sharply eastward, it runs 
500 miles across the great equatorial plain. Two 
housand miles above its mouth its width is a mile 
ind a half, increasing to over 10 miles at the head 
f the delta, where it divides, and, after running 
00 miles, presents a front of 150 miles upon the 
‘cean. For a great distance it is bordered by side- 
hannels or “ bayous,” as they are called upon the 
Mississippi, named by the Indians igarapds, or 
/feanoe-paths.” From Santarem, the principal town 
“tbove Pars, one may paddle a thousand miles par- 
illel to the river without once entering the stream. 
‘or twenty-five degrees of latitude every river that 
lows down the eastern slope of the Andes is an af- 
luent of the Amazon. It is as though all the rivers 
rom Mexico to Oregon united their waters in the 
Aississippi. A half score of these tributaries are 
arger— the Danube excepted — than any Euro- 
ean river out of Russia. The volume of its waters 
3 greater even than the breadth of the river woulc 
‘ndicate. At Nauta, 2,200 miles from its mouth, the 
lepth is 40 feet, increasing rapidly as it approaches 
the ocean. The largest ocean steamer could doubt- 
steam 2,000 miles up the Amazon. 
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is a bewildering diversity of grand and beautiful 
trees, a wild, unconquered race of vegetable giants, 
draped and festooned by creeping plants, The mo- 
ment you land upon the shore you are confronted 
by a solid wall of vegetation, through which, if you 
wish to proceed, you must hew your way with axe 
or macheta. Palms, of which thirty varieties are 
noted, constitute the majority of trees. Then there 
are “cow-trees,” a hundred and fifty feet high, 
yielding a milk of the consistency of cream, used 
for tea, coffee, and custards. The “caucho,” or 
rubber-tree, though of a different species from that 
of the East Indies, produces a gum which constitutes 
most of the rubber of commerce. Agassiz puts this 
tree, forty or eighty feet high, in the same class with 
the “milk-weed” of our American pastures. Of 
ornamental woods there is no end. Foremost 
among these is the MJoira-Pinima, or “ tortoise-shell 
wood,” the most beautiful in grain and color in the 
world. Enough of this is wasted every year to ve- 
neer all the dwellings of the civilized world. For 
many years to come the exports of the Amazon 
Valley must be mainly the products of its forests. 
Yet, strangely enough, timber is now one of the 
chief articles of import at Para. A city of 35,000 
inhabitants, lying on the verge of a great forest, 
buys pine boards from far-away Maine! This folly 
will in time come to an end. Contrary to all that 
we might expect, the climate of the Amazon Valley 
is temperate rather than tropical. It is more equal 
than in any other region of the world. Year in 
and year out it ranges from 74° to 87° —the fair 
mean being 80°. 

The above facts have been gathered from Pro- 
fessor Orton’s “The Andes and the Amazon” 
(lately published by the Harpers) which is the best 
account of this grandest of rivers and the mountain 
region whence it flows, that we have ever read. 

Ce 
THE LEAF AS A WORKER. 


WueEn did the leaf begin its work? It was the 
first to rise on creation’s morn and go forth to labor. 
Ere the almost shoreless ocean dashed upon the low 
Silurian plain, the leaf was at its work. And 
through all the long ages it has worked — worked 
to develop better and higher forms of life. And 
the earth’s broad face is written all over with the 
evidences of its faithfulness. 

Now what does it do? It pumps water from the 
ground, through the thousands of tubes in the stem 
of the tree (the tubes which itself has made), and 
sends it into the atmosphere in the form of unseen 
mist, to be condensed and fallin showers — the very 
water that, were it not for the leaf, would sink in 
the earth, and find its way perchance through sub- 
terranean channels to the sea. And thus it is that 
we see it works to give us the “ early and the latter 
rain.” It works to send the rills and streams, like 
lines of silver, adown the mountain and across the 
plain. It works to pour down the larger brooks 
which turn the wheel that energizes machinery, 
which gives employment to millions. And thus a 
thousand wants are supplied — commerce stimulated 
— wealth accumulated — and intelligence dissemi- 
nated through the agency of this wealth. The leaf 
does it all. - 

Jt has been demonstrated that every square inch 
of leaf lifts three five-hundredths of an ounce every 
twenty-four hours. Now, a large forest tree has 
about five acres of foliage, or six million two hun- 
dred and seventy-two thousand six hundred and 
forty square inches. ‘This being multiplied by three 
five-hundredths (the amount pumped by every inch) 
gives us the result—two thousand three hundred 
and fifty-two ounces, or one thovsand one hundred 
and seventy-six quarts, or two hundred and ninety- 
four gallons, or eight barrels. The trees on an 


e vegetation of the valley is exuberant. There}acre give eight hundred barrels in twenty four 
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hours, An acre of grass, or clover, or grain, would 
yield about the same result. 

The leaf is a worker, too, in another field of la- 
bor, where we seldom look — where it exhibits its 
unselfishness — where it works for the good of man 
in a most wonderful manner. It carries immense 
quantities of electricity from the earth to the clouds, 
and from the clouds to the earth. Rather danger- 
ous business transporting lightning. I think it would 
be considered contraband by the “ U. S.,” or “Mer- 
chant’s Union,” or any common carriers; but it is 
particularly fitted for this work. Did you ever see 
a leaf entire as to its edges? It is always pointed, 
and these points, whether they be large or small, 
are just fitted to handle this dangerous agent. 
These tiny fingers seize upon and carry it away 
with ease and wonderful despatch. ‘There must 
be no delay; it is “ time freight.” True, sometimes 
it gathers up more than the ¢runk can carry, and 
in the attempt to crowd and pack the baggage the 
trunk gets terribly shattered, and we say that light- 
ning struck the tree. But it had been struck a 
thousand times before. This time it was over- 
worked. — American Entomologist. 
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THINGS WORTH NOTING 


To RENDER WOVEN Faprics INCOMBUSTIBLE. 
— The tungstate of soda has long been known as an 
excellent article for this purpose, but the tungstate 
of ammonia answers the purpose even better. A 
concentrated solution of this salt is to be diluted 
with water to the specific gravity of 1.140. The 
goods are moistened with the liquid just before 
starching, and they can then be ironed and finished 
without the least difficulty. The most delicate 
colors are not injured by the process. Cloth thus 
prepared cannot be set on fire; it may be charred 
by intense heat, but not ignited. For muslins 
and children’s dresses, and especially for the dresses 
of ballet-dancers, nothing could be more convenient 
or more efficient as a protection against accidents 
from fire. 

Curar Mosquito Bar. — A correspondent of 
the American Entomologist writes: “ There is a 
mosquito bar in vogue among the plantation hands 
and boatmen in some parts of the South, which 
answers every purpose to the letter; it is common 
” pas A small quantity is dropped on a piece 

f cotton, and then squeezed out as dry as possible, 
after which the cotton is rubbed over the face and 
hands. No mosquito will alight where the scent 
has been left. I have tried it, and then exposed 
myself to clouds of them, on various occasions, with- 
out experiencing the least annoyance.” 

Harness Biackinc.— An English scientific 
journal gives the following as a composition that 
has been thoroughly tested, and which keeps leather 
(of boots and shoes, as well as harnesses) in excel- 
lent condition : — . 

2 oz. best white wax, } oz. Prussian blue, 14 oz. 
ivory black, + pint of spirits of turpentine, 1 table- 
spoonful spirits of wine. Melt the wax, over a slow 
fire, in an earthenware vessel, then add the blue and 
black, taking care to put in the black gradually at 
first, or it will boil over ; when cool, add the spirits. 
Stir it well from first to last. After applying it ta 
the leather, polish with a soft cloth or brush. 

Oxtp Rimsons RENEWED, — Wash in cool suds 
made of fine soap, and iron when damp. Cover the 
ribbon with a clean cloth, and pass the iron over that. 
If you wish to stiffen the ribbon, dip it, while drying, 
into gum arabic water. 

How vo Criran O11-Ciorus.— If you wish to, 
have them look new and nice, wash them with soft 
flannel and Jukewarm water, and wipe perfectly dry. 
If you want them to look extra nice, after they are 
wiped drop a few spoonfuls of milk over them, agd 
rub them with a dry cloth, 
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BROMINE. 


A very good illustration of the curious fact 
that increased consumption of an article lessens 
its price is afforded in the case of the element 
bromine. Five years ago it was sold in this 
country and in Europe as high as eight dol- 
lars a pound; now the price is less than a dol- 
lar and a half the pound, and the consumption 
has increased in a thousand-fold ratio. As a 
manufacturer of chemical substances, we did not 
have occasion to purchase for manufacturing 
purposes twenty pounds a year until after 1865, 
when a great demand sprang up for the bro- 
mides of potassium, sodium, and ammonium. 
Some idea of the increase in consumption may 
be formed from the statement that we have 
ordered of the salt-makers in Pennsylvania 
quantities as large as five thousand pounds, or 
two and a half tons, at one time, during the 
past year. Our bromine supply formerly came 
from Germiny, the Stassfurt salt-mines furnish- 
ing it in considerable quantities after they were 
opened ; but now our own strong salines in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia produce 
it in amounts fully equal to the demand. It is 
indeed a singular element, very closely allied to 
iodine in its characteristics, but having different 
medicinal properties. The two salts, bromide 
and iodide of potassium, are consumed in vast 
quantities in medicine. The method of manu- 
facture is nearly the same, the salts resemble 
each other very closely, and yet the effects upon 
the animal economy are entirely dissimilar. 


—_o— 
NOTES OF NEW INVENTIONS. 


Nove. Sra-Goinc VEsseL.— The model of a 
sea-going vessel of very original build is now to be 
seen in the port of Algiers. A general idea of the 
construction is obtained if we imagine a steamer 
cut in two, and the severed parts made the support 
of a bridge four times the length of the original 
vessel. This bridge has an air-chamber in its en- 
tire length, so that if by accident it should become 
parted from the supports it cannot be submerged. 
It is destined for the cargo, but cabins in the form 
of boats are so arranged along the sides of the 
bridge that, in case of accident to this latter, they 
may be navigated separately. Thus there are three 
chances of safety if the construction goes to pieces. 
The supposed advantages are great speed (since, 
the larger part of the vessel not being in contact 
with the water, the resistance is so much diminished,) 
safety, and great space for cargo. 

Ostaininc High Temperatures. — A very 
useful invention of Mr. Coffey is now to be seen in 
operation at Messrs. Doulton and Watts’s, of Lam- 
beth. It is a new mode of obtaining high temper- 
atures for the evaporation of liquids without the use 
of high pressure or superheated steam, and is, in 
fact, a modification of the circulating system, heated 
water being replaced by heavy paraffine oils. These 
circulate exactly like water. A close system being 
made, the oil heated in a coil of pipe placed in a 
furnace rises first to an air-tight tank, from which it 
runs through pipes and the jackets of pans, de- 
scending as it cools to the coil of pipe in the fur- 
nace. With this apparatus a temperature of 600° 
or 700° F. may be safely maintained without any 
of the risks arising from the use of steam at high 
pressures, and, as will be easily seen, with a much 
less expenditure of fuel. A pyrometer is contrived 
to show the exact temperature of the oil as it leaves 


the tank, and means are provided for regulating and 
keeping the temperature uniform. 

New Mernop or Purirying Water. —It is 
claimed that metallic iron affords the readiest and 
simplest means of disinfecting water and of keep- 
ing it fresh. The water of the Thames, taken to 
sea in iron tanks, soon becomes perfectly sweet and 
remains so during a long voyage. A small piece of 
iron or a few nails in the water in which cut flow- 
ers are put will keep the water sweet. The experi- 
ment has been tried of putting some iron filings in 
a vessel with a very small quantity of water and 
then placing a leech therein. After six months had 
passed, the water was found quite fresh and the 
leech alive and healthy. These facts are curious 
and suggestive. 

Ligutinc Gas By WaTER Power. — A Mr. 
Hunter, in England has invented what he calls a 
“hydraulic gas-lighter.” By one operation the tap 
is opened, a match struck, and the gas lighted. A 
service pipe is to be laid throughout the district to 
be lighted, with branches to each lamp. The pipes 
are charged with water, and the pressure required 
is given and maintained from a tank placed at the 
required elevation. Inside each lamp post is to be 
placed a small cylinder, to the piston of which is 
attached a rod. The top of this rod is serrated, and 
gears into a toothed wheel attached to the plug of 
the Jamp tap, which is turned round and opened as 
the rod rises. A small fusee drops from a reser- 
voir, and is carried by a swivel plate to a piece of 
roughened spring on which it is rubbed and ignited. 
It is then carried round past the burner, the gas is 
lighted, and the fusee drops to the bottom of the 
lantern. In the morning, when the gas is to be ex- 
tinguished, the pressure of water is taken off the 
cylinders, and an escape tap opened, the pistons 
drop with the weight of the rod, and the taps are 
turned off. It is proposed that as the lamps are 
cleaned weekly, the lamp cleaner shall supply the 
reservoir with a week’s supply of matches. 

—e— 


RENDERING GOODS WATER-PROOF. 


Tue Manufacturer's Review, which is excellent 
authority on such matters, gives the following meth- 
ods of water-proofing goods, in addition to those pub- 
lished in our August number : — 

1. Impregnation with Caoutchoue.— Take 100 
grammes of a concentrated solution of caoutchoue 
in turpentine, and 30 grammes of alumina, and mix 
the two substance well together. The cloth is laid 
upon a table, the mixture spread over it, and per- 
mitted to dry, The thickness of the covering of 
course depends upon the number of coats put on. If 
the reverse side is changed in any way, it is cleaned 
with alcohol. 

2. Water proof “ Double-Stuff:” — The principal 
peculiarity of this fabric is the joining of two water- 
proof tissues without preventing the passage of the 
air, with the aid of any of the mixtures already de- 
scribed, or of the following preparation: 2 gallons of 
water, 14 pounds of powdered (burnt ?) alum, and 1} 
pounds of white lead. These are mixed, and after the 
white precipitate formed has settled, the clear liquid 
is decanted, and the goods immersed in it till they are 
thoroughly impregnated. They are then placed 
into an ordinary soap-bath, washed with pure wa- 
ter, and dried. Next in order comes the applica- 
tion of caoutchoue by spreading the solution in 
oblique stripes upon the cloth, and producing similar 
stripes on the cloth which is to be laid upon the 
first, but in such a manner that if the two are put 
together, these stripes shall cross each other at right 
angles. Small squares are thus formed, which al- 
low the air access and the perspiration to escape, 
without the rain being able to penetrate through 
the double cloth. 

3. Preparation for Ootton, Linen, Silk, and Woolen 


Goods. — This preparation, which is free from smell, 
and resists mordants, contains princpally alum and 
carbonate of lime. It is prepared as follows: Dis- 
solve 222 pounds of crystallized alum in 24 gallons 
of water, and add 88 pounds of carbonate of lime 
(chalk), add after this 8} pounds of sandarae which 
has previously been dissolved in alcohol, mix the 
whole, allow it to settle, decant the clear solution, 
and apply it at a temperature of 140-160° F. 
—o— 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


CHINESE Gotp LacaurrR. — The gold-lacquer 
lining of a Chinese cabinet in the Museum at Cas- 
sel peeled off, and thus gave Dr. Wiederhold the 
opportunity of studying the composition of this sub- 
stance. On examining it he found particles of tin- 
foil attached to the lacquer, so he comes to the con- 
clusion that this material formed the ground upon 
which the lacquer varnish was laid. His attempts 
to imitate the varnish were perfectly successful, and 


he gives the following directions for the preparation _ 


of a composition which closely resembles the true 
Chinese article. First of all, two parts of copal 
and one of shellac are to be melted together to 
form a perfectly fluid mixture, then two parts of 


good boiled oil, made hot, are to be added; the — 


vessel is then to be removed from the fire, and ten 
parts of oil of turpentine are to be gradually added, 
To give color, the addition is made of solution, in 
turpentine, of gum gutta for yellow, and dragon’s- 
blood for red. These are to be mixed in sufficient 
quantity to give the shades desired. 

PRESERVED Breap, —Preserved bread has been 
suggested by M. Maurice as a substitute for biscuits 
for the use of sailors, soldiers, and travellers, 
bread is made in the ordinary way, and is then 
thoroughly dried. It is afterwards exposed to high 
pressure steam for a short time, and is subsequently 


be 


The | 


submitted Ao hydraulic pressure to reduce the bulk, | 


The cakes so produced will keep, it is said, for ye 

if protected from moisture. They are necessarily 
hard, but are masticated as easily as biscuits. The 
process by which these cakes are made is long and 
troublesome, and the only advantage that they can 
possess over biscuits consists in the circumstance that 
they have undergone the primary fermentation which 
some writers on dietetics allege to be absolutely 
necessary to produce bread of a perfectly wholesome 
character. 

Iron and HyproGen. — A curious observation 
has been made by M. Caron on an alteration pro- 
duced in iron when it is kept melted for some time 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The metal in- 


creases somewhat in density, and becomes soft and ~ 


malleable as copper. Re-melted ina crucible it be- 
comes scaly when cold, doubtless in consequence of 
the evolution of absorbed hydrogen. Are we to 
regard the softness and malleability as the proper- 
ties of an alloy of hydrogen and iron ? 

Tue First Locomotive. — The French claim 
the honor of having constructed the first locomotive. 
It was made by one Crugnot in 1760, the same 
eventful year which saw the birth of Napoleon I, 
Wellington, Humboldt, and several other celebrated 
characters. The first engine is still preserved in 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers at Paris. 

Liquip AtLroy or Sopium AND Porassium. 
— Melt together four parts of potassium (which 
fuses at 122° F.) and two and a half parts of so- 
dium (fusing at 194° F.) This mixture, which has 
the appearance and consistency of mercury, has its 
point of solidification at 47.40° F., and is conse- 
quently liquid at ordinary temperatures. It is pre- 
pared under naphtha. 

Economica Parmt.— Skim milk 2 quarts, 
fresh slacked lime 8 oz., linseed oil 6 0z., white 


Burgundy pitch 2 oz., Spanish white 3 Ibs. The | 


lime to be slacked in water, exposed to the air, 
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mixed in one fourth of the milk; the oil, in which 
the pitch is previously dissolved, to be added a lit- 
‘tle at a time ; then the rest of the milk, and after- 
wards the Spanish white. This quantity is suffi- 
cient for 27 square yards, two coats. 

CHEAP AND FINE VARNISH FOR Woop. — The 
beautiful varnish which is applied to Connecticut 
clock-cases, wooden picture-frames, and other cheap 
objects, is in appearance equal to the elaborate fin- 
ish of the finest furniture, such as pianos, etc. It is 
made by mixing two pounds of copal varnish with 
half an ounce of linseed-oil varnish. The mixture 
is shaken often to mix it well, and is then placed 
in a warm spot. The wood to be varnished is pre- 

ared with a thin coat of glue-water, dried slowly, 
and rubbed down with fine pumice-stone or some- 
thing equivalent. In light-colored wood, a light 
pigment, such as chalk, is added to the glue-water ; 
in dark wood, an equally dark pigment is added. 
When ready, the articles are varnished with the 
above mixture, and, after drying, rubbed with a so- 
lution of wax in ether, thus getting a high polish. 


Agriculture. 


SHORE PENCILINGS AT LAKESIDE, NO. 3. 
Tue cool winds and the hoar frosts of the 
autumn months have aided in the sad work of 
stripping the trees, shrubs, and grasses of their 
rich summer attire, and they are now for the 
most part standing cheerless and bare. Here 
and there a late-blooming flower may be seen, 
or a narrow patch of green grass in some warm 
sheitered nook, on the margin of the lake; but 
the great and active operations of Nature in 
building up and sustaining vegetable structures 
have ceased, and soon a snowy mantle will be 
cast over field and wood, and the deep sleep of 
winter will commence. The corn, wheat, and 
other grains, with the roots and grasses, have 
been safely housed; and notwithstanding the 
extreme drought, most glorious crops have been 
' secured. ‘The farm-work of the summer months 
is ended; and the herds seek shelter in barns, 
_ the squirrels in trees, and the birds take flight 
to a sunnier clime. We must imitate their 
' example, and flee from our lake-shore retreat to 
the library or parlor, where the genial heat from 
the blazing wood in the open fire-place dispels 
all feelings of sadness or discomfort, and puts us 
ina mood even to welcome the reign of snow 
and ice. As we look out upon the bare fields 
this morning, we are led to pencil down some 
thoughts upon the winter life of plants. It is 
an error to suppose that in winter, in our climate, 
there is a dead calm in plant life, and that Na- 

_ ture is wholly palsied in her movements. Wher- 
' ever the rays of sunlight fall, there is never 
perfect rest ; ‘and this relates to the vegetable as 
well as to the animal world. Sunlight is 
pregnant with life,no matter how slant may be 
_ the rays, or how few the hours during the 
twenty-four they may fall upon the earth. In 
Winter the really useful plants cannot grow, but 

_ in the lower forms of cryptogamic plants the 
processes of vegetation are quite active. The 
mosses, lichens, liverworts, etc., resist cold won- 
derfully, and they will grow at very low temper- 
atures. We find them under snow-banks and 
Sheets of ice in winter, keeping up an active 
circulation, so active that they are able to ripen 
their sporangia or mature their fruit, with the 
thermometer close upon zero. Lichens are so 
constituted as to be able to reverse the order of 
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nature, and take their winter nap in summer. 
In the cold months their vegetating period 
occurs, and they are then most active. The 
lichens are a very low order of plants; but we 
must not look upon them with contempt, for 
from their existence, or by their creation, life 
upon our planet is rendered possible. The 
poor, humble lichens came before man; and man 
would never have come at all, if the lichens had 
not preceded him, These plants are the very 
first which made their appearance upon~ the 
rocks, when our earth was barren and chaotic ; 
and dying there, they prepared the way for a 
higher vegetation. At the present time there 
are few rocks so barren or smooth that the 
tenacious lichens will not fasten upon them, and 
flourish through storm and cold, as do the cereals 
in the best of soils and in the warmest sunshine. 
Suppose the reader becomes interested in these 
statements, and starts out botanizing some day 
in the coming winter months. Such an excur- 
sion will by no means be devoid of interest or 
instruction. Everywhere on rocks, fences, and 
fallen trees, and in the pebbly bottoms of 
brooks, the rich mosses will be found in great 
variety; and their study will open up new ideas 
of the wonderful nature of plant structures, even 
in their lowest forms. 

But activity in plant life in winter is not 
alone confined to the cryptogamia. It is during 
this inclement season that many of our forest 
trees ripen and perfect their seeds. The firs 
and pines are not like the deciduous trees, which 
allow the moisture they contain to freeze in 
winter. The temperature of a pine-tree under 
the bark never falls below the congealing point, 
no matter how severe the cold may be outside. 
These resinous trees keep up a kind of low 
“tree heat,” as do the bears a low animal heat, 
in freezing weather. Consequently the circula- 
tion of sap goes on, and the immature seeds are 
ripened. In some localities in the northern 
part of our country, those evergreens grow 
which bear true leaves, like the ivy, laurel, or 
perhaps the holly. We call these plants ever- 
greens ; but in fact they change their leaves as 
do the deciduous varieties. The change is made 
gradually, one leaf dropping@off when another 
has grown to replace it, and so the tree is never 
wholly deprived of its foliage. It is probable 
that in winter there is considerable vegetative 
activity in these evergreens, as it is impossible 
that these changes can take place when the sap 
is completely dormant. Sunlight and warmth 
are agents of tremendous power in connection 
with plant activities. If in the depth of winter 
a mild day occurs, we shall find, by making 
incisions in the stem or branches of trees, that 
the slumbering forces are partially awakened, 
and the sap is in motion. 

If we allow that in the higher orders of flow- 
ering plants winter is a time of repose, it can 
hardly be supposed that there is no interchange 
of matter between the air and the body of the 
plant, for some such movement is needful to its 
life. The hibernating animals in their dens are 
practically dead, but still a feeble form of life 
remains ; the heart slowly beats, and waste goes 
on. ‘There is, in fact, a continuous interchange 
of particles between the air and the body, and 
so there must be between the air and all plant 
structures. Men and animals sleep during the 
night-time, but the functions of life go on un- 
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disturbed. Winter to deciduous trees and 
herbaceous plants is their night-time, when they 
sleep, to recuperate their vital energies, and be- 
come prepared for the labors of reproduction 
when the spring opens. As is the case with 
human beings, it is better that this sleep be 
continuous and undisturbed, in order that full 
strength may be had for work in the season of 
activity. A winter in which there are many 
fitful changes, first warm and then cold, is un- 
favorable for the growth and perfection of seeds 
and fruit ; and trees and plants suffer more from 
these causes than from drought or wet in sum- 
mer. 

We have spoken of the trees as being bare of 
foliage in winter ; but this is not absolutely true, 
for trees have winter leaves as well as summer 
leaves. The winter leaves are less apparent, 
but they are no less real or perfect. If we 
take from a tree one of its buds, and examine 
it carefully, we shall see that it is composed of 
a little bunch of true leaves, nicely compressed 
together in layers, resembling fish-scales. These 
are the winter leaves of trees, and every species 
has them perfectly characteristic of its kind. 

This winter dress of trees is no apparel sud- 
denly formed, or put on late in the autumn; it 
is the growth of all the spring and summer 
months. During the hot season, when the sap 
is active, it was diverted away from the buds, 
by the great demands of the expanding summer 
foliage, so that their growth was slow. They 
remain immature until the summer leaves begin 
to fall, when the sap flows towards the buds, and 
they are perfected. The winter dress of trees 
has a purpose in the economy of plant life. 
The structure in winter does not demand nutri- 
tion, but it must have protection, and this the 
buds afford. In them is stored up all the beauty 
and glory of the vegetation of the coming year, 
and thus they possess an interest of the highest 
kind. Nature is very careful of these buds, for 
it seems to be understood that in them exist 
latent forms of life, most intimately connected 
with the welfare of the race. In order fully to 
protect them, they are compressed together very 
tightly in the smallest possible space, and are 
covered in under an air-tight and water-tight 
roof. The outer layer of buds is either covered 
by a warm coat of fine hairs, or cemented closely 
with a resinous or glutinous secretion, which 
resists the action of water. How wise and careful 
is Nature in all her wonderful operations! 
Can we doubt for a moment the existence of a 
great and good Being, who ®uides and directs 
all these movements ? 

But we perceive that the great interest of our 
topic is leading us along into a field which is 
almost boundless in extent. We would like to 
walk awhile longer therein, if we were sure our 
readers would follow us with the enthusiasm 
which we cannot help feeling ourselves. If 
they desire to accompany us another day on a 
similar excursion, we will perhaps look more 
closely into the winter life of plants. 

rte 

TrEE Piantina. — The State of Iowa planted, 
last year, about 15,000,000 trees, and will set out a 
still larger pumber this year. Two farmers, in one 
township, have set gut this spring 25,000 trees. 
This is at the rate of about five trees, annually, for 
each inhabitant — none too many to meet the de- 
mand for fruit, commerce, fuel, and timber. 
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ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 


Has the chemist’s skill attained to such results 
as enable him to manufacture the delicious and 
important food substance known to us as butter ? 
This is an interesting question. Through recent 
foreign advices we learn that M. Méye, a Paris- 
ian chemist, is actually making good, palatable 
butter out of a variety of animal fats, by a pro- 
cess which is patented in nearly all the countries 
of Europe. His claim is that by subjecting 
sweet lard or other animal fats to great pressure, 
by which the stearine is extracted, an oily ma- 
terial is obtained, the composition of which is 
identical with butter. After obtaining this * oily 
material,” he subjects it to a variety of chemical 
processes, which result in securing the flavor and 
physical characteristics of prime butter. The 
patent specifications and claims are presented 
with much detail; and the reader who is inter- 
ested in butter necromancy is carried along 
through all the steps by which unsophisticated 
grease becomes sophisticated fat, and ultimately 
butter, of a character which would pass unchal- 
lenged through the hands of a first-class St. 
Albans butter inspector. This is certainly very 
important scientific intelligence, if true; but we 
are not yet ready to break up or burn up our 
churns, and send our cows to the butcher. We 
prefer to wait for further advices. Butter is a 
delicate animal compound, which, in our view, 
cannot be fabricated or imitated successfully by 
any chemical processes whatever. Doubtless a 
substance can be produced which may serve as a 
fair substitute for butter among certain classes 
in Europe; but the fastidious taste of large con- 
sumers, both in that country and in this, can 
never be satisfied with butter coming from other 
sources than the sweet grasses of the hills and 
meadows, or from the cereal grains, transmuted 
or changed by the subtle chemistry of the ani- 
mal organism. In this connection, we cannot 
help remarking that the present aspects of chemi- 
cal science and research are wonderful and in- 
teresting in the highest degree. The attempts 
which are being made to construct organic bodies 
of the most delicate and complex nature seem 
almost presumptuous, or perhaps audacious. In 
an article which will be published shortly, we 
shall bring under review the triumph of chemis- 
try during the past decade in that department 
which relates to organic substances. 

aerate 
LARGE GRAPES. 


THE party of, editors who examined our 
graperies at Haverhill on the 20th of Sep- 
tember expressed surprise, not only at the size 
of the bunches, but at the size of the berries. 
We have been led to measure some of them, 
and find that we have Golden Hamburgs measur- 
ing 38 inches in circumference, and Black Ham- 
burgs 33 inches. The clusters on some vines 
weigh nearly two pounds. ‘These vines are five 
years old, and their vigor and productiveness 
can hardly be surpassed. Quality in grapes is an 
important feature that producers and consumers 
often overlook, both in those raised in cold 
houses, and out of doors. The saccharine qual- 
ities and the fine flavor of grapes are greatly 


enhanced by proper and favorable methods of 


cultivation; and we hesitate not to say that one 
pound of Black Hamburgs or Frontignacs pro- 
duced by our methods of fertilizing the borders 
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is worth more than two grown under ordinary 
conditions. Our method is to supply to vines 
little or no excrementitious manures, but to de- 
pend upon those chemical or special agents 
which enter so largely into the structure of both 
vine and fruit. Upon this our success in grape 
culture depends. In a future number of the 
JOURNAL we will present the details of this 
method, as we believe the matter is of interest 
to all engaged in the delightful and profitable 
work of cultivating vines. 
—_—— 
THE ROSTIEZER PEAR. 


In remarking upon pears and grapes in the|; 
last number of the JOURNAL, we stated that the 
Doyenne d’Eté was the only early variety of 
pears worth raising in this section. In saying 
this, we certainly did injustice to that delicous 
little pear, the Rostiezer. We have a half-dozen 
trees of this variety, which, the present season, 
filled many a hand-basket with the rosy-cheeked 
morsels. The Rostiezer, in our view, is a better 
pear than the Seckel, which it resembles in many 
points. This is saying a great deal; and as it 
matures its rich juices before the “ dog-days ” 
commence, we must reckon it among the earliest 
varieties. The tree is tolerably vigorous, with 
long, branching limbs; and the fruit grows in 
clusters, numbering a half-dozen or more. It 
needs a good, moderately moist soil and careful 
cultivation. As regards trimming, when on quince 
stock, we say “let it alone ;” and this we say of 
nearly or quite all the varieties of dwarf pear- 
trees. We have hada sad experience in following 
the instruction of wise men who presume to give 
advice regarding the trimming of pear-trees. Lop 
off those branches which grow inordinately or 
abnormally, and leave the rest to nature. This 
advice comes from experience. Those of our 
readers who have space for the cultivation of but 
a few varieties of pears should include one or 
two Rostiezers in the collection, as they are in- 
deed an early and delicious fruit. 

—_o— 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Vine Leaves As Fopprr.—It is stated by 
Les Mondes, that if#France vine leaves and the cut- 
tings of young vine twigs are largely used in a green 
state as fodder for cattle, and are also partly salted 
for winter forage. This new utilization of material 
will furnish food for large numbers of cattle in vine- 
growing countries. 

OZONE FROM PLANts. — Professor Mantegazza, 
of Milan, has shown that the cultivation of our com- 
mon herbs and flowers is worth something more to 
us than arises from the pleasure they give to the 
senses of sight and smell. They are in reality great 
store-houses of health, since they evolve quantities 
of ozone, which is developed by the direct action of 
the sun’s rays, and, in some Gases, continues to be 
evolved during the dark. Lavender, cherry-laurel, 
narcissus, hyacinth, and mignonette are mentioned 
as among the most valuable of these ozone makers. 
Professor Mantegazza suggests that great benefit 
would be derived from planting these and other 
herbs and flowers in marshy and unhealthy districts. 

Berr-roor CuLtivation In Prussia. — The 
raising of the beet for sugar manufacture has ex- 
tended very rapidly in Prussia. Be ween i836 and 
1870 the production had increased a hundred fold. 
The increase in the yield of sugar from a given 
weicht of the roots has also increased; it used to 
be five per cent., but is now nearly seven per cent. 

Wak AnD AGRICULTURE, — The Journal de 


P Agriculture computes that the losses of the French 
farmers in the districts invaded by the Prussians 
amount to more than eight hundred millions of dollars 
(in gold). More than ten millions of acres haye 
been overrun, and the loss of crops and cattle can- 
not be reckoned at less than eighty dollars an acre, 
It will be a long while before the country will re- 
cover from the evil results of this exchange of the 
sword for the ploughshare. 
Cotors or Flowers. — An English writer says 
that “ the three primary colors, red, blue, and yells 
are not to be found pure in any species of flower.” 
Thus we have red and blue in the fuchsia, but m0 
yellow ; yellow and red in the rose, but no blue ; blue 
and yellow in the pansy, but no red ; and so on. It this 
is universally true, it is certainly very curious. Ac \ 
cording to Helmboltz and other modern authorities, 
however, the three primary colors are red, green, 
and blue, and not red, yellow, and blue, as maintained 
by Brewster. ? 
ee 3 
GRAPE-VINES. 


“Have you A Cnoice Grape CUTTING THAT. 
YOU WANT TO GROW?— Then go to the woods, 
dig some roots of a wild vine, cut them into pieces, 
of about six inches long, cut your choice grape-vine 
or cutting into pieces of only one, or at most, two 
buds; insert the lower end by the common cleft’ 
grafting method into the piece of wild vine root, 
plant it in the earth, leaving the bud of the cutting 
just level with the top of the ground. Every one 
so made will grow, and in two years beeome bearing 
plants.” | 

The above is a clipping from an old newspaper, 
and concisely describes the process of manufacturing 
grape-vines, successfully tried with the root of an 
old Isabella vine in Pawtucket last November. 

Our woods are full of wild grape-vines, and there 
are tons of choice cuttings which must necessarily 
be clipped from valuable cultivated vines this 
winter. Now, let every one who wants a grape) 
plantation, and who cannot afford to purchase 
best early varieties, go to his neighbor in November, 
and ask him for trimmings of Concord, Rogers's) 
Hybrids, Delaware, or other most desirable early 
vines ; then let him provide himself with a grape 
vine root, either wild or of some hardy garden’ 
variety like the Isabella, — ripening too late to - 
valuable here, 
above. a 

But, after having planted and left the bud of the 
cutting just level with the top of the ground, do 
one thing more. Cover the bud with a mound’ 

earth a foot high for the winter, and carefully un- 
cover it in the spring. Or, if you choose, invert 
over the bud a very small flower-pot, cover this 
with a handful of straw, and bury the whole for the 
winter under a pile of earth. ce 
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CHEMICAL FLoricutturre. — A correspondent 
of The English Mechanic mentions .as a novel fact 
that the common hydrangea (Hydrangea hortens 
has flowers of a pale blue color in Cornwall, but 
when transplanted to another part of England pro 
duces pink blossoms. We have noticed the ¥ 
same change of color in the flowers of this p 
here in Massachusetts when removed from one 
to another only a few miles distant. The write 
just mentioned was led to try the effect of certal 
chemical substances upon the hydrangea, and four 
that by mixing iron filings with the soil in whieh it 
grew, he was able sometimes, but not always, to 
change the pink of the flowers to blue. Cuttings 
taken from plants thus changed, and grown "a 
the iron filings, invariably went back to the origin 
color. He thinks that this is a solitary instance 
such a change in a plant produced by chem 
means. Can this be true ? 


—~e—— 
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Ge 
SCIENCE AND WAR. 


Two of the most scientific nations of the world 
are now engaged in a horrible war; and all the 
aid which modern chemistry and engineering skill 
)can furnish is enlisted in the dreadful work of 
| destroying human life. This is completely revers- 
ing the great ends for which science is or should 
be prosecuted. It is the proper mission of sci- 
ence to prolong life, and to render human beings 
happier whilst they live. But war, that demon 
‘of the bottomless pit, neutralizes everything that 

is good and humane in this world. It ruthlessly 
seizes hold of every secret thing or process 
haifich science extorts from nature, and by the aid 
of which mankind can be rendered more dis- 
tressed and miserable, and uses it in unstinted 
measure day and night. In both France and 
Germany, all scientific research, except in one 
direction, is suspended. The eminent savans 
are all engaged in devising new and more dread- 
ful agents of destruction, or in efforts to ward off 
or mitigate the effect of blows received. The 
world has yet to find a better or more efficient 
agent of destruction than the old compound of 
charcoal, sulphur, and nitre. Some of the monks 
Nee 3 ecclesiastics of mediaeval times thought that 
gunpowder came tous through the suggestions 
‘of th devil; that it was no discovery, in any 
_ proper sense, but simply a diabolic revelation of 
nature of an infernal mixture. In‘ these 
more enlightened or less superstitious times, we 
are led to regard the discovery of gunpowder as 
aremarkable accident. It resulted from no sci- 
entific deductions, for they had no science. No 
one had any knowledge of the fact that a mix- 
ture of the three ingredients of gunpowder, when 
touched by a spark, would be instantly decom- 
posed, forming a large volume of gases, of vast 
elastic force. Science had nothing whatever to 
do with the discovery of gunpowder; and the 


son othesis of the monks, referring it to diabolic 


1 


b 


is quite unsatisfactory to us heretics. 
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The discovery of pyroxyline or gun cotton, and 
the series of explosive bodies of similar chemical 
constitution, was no accident, but came through 
the natural channels of scientific deduction. So 
also of nitro-glycerine, dualine, and that class of 
bodies of which we have recently heard so much. 
These new and terrible agents of destruction do 
not appear to play a very conspicuous part in 
the operations of either the French or German 
combatants. The reason is, that they are of 
such unstable character that they are dangerous 
to friends as well as foes, and also they can 
only be used under conditions which are not of- 
ten favorable in war. So far as field operations 
go, it may be proved that gunpowder of fair 
quality, used in connection with an old “ King’s- 
arm” musket, is a better “armament” for ordi- 
nary soldiers than “sharp” powder with needle 
guns or Chassepot rifles. Battle shooting is, most 
emphatically, random shooting. In some of the 
recent engagements, it is reported that several 
of the French regiments exhausted seventy 
rounds of ammunition to a man, without, so far 
as could be learned, killing a dozen of the enemy. 
It would be a curious result, if, after all that sci- 
ence has accomplished in improving gunpowder 
and guns, the world should go back to cheap 
powder and smooth-bore muskets. Sharp-shoot- 
ers are undoubtedly of great service in the field, 
and they require the best and most accurate 
weapons ; but the rank and file may do better 
with arms that do not afford facility for very 
rapid or accurate shooting. As regards the 
great German chemists, they are just now very 
much engaged in fabricating or devising disin- 
fectants to ward off disease in the crowded 
camps and hospitals. Hofmann writes to Eng- 
land, in the most imploring tone, begging the 
chemists there to send over ship-loads of carbolic 
acid, chloride of lime, permanganate of potassa, 
etc. He thinks the camps will soon become 
“ hot-beds of contagious diseases,” unless they 
are thoroughly disinfected. Let us hope that 
this useless, disgusting, cruel war will soon close, 
and that science may be turned from the arts of 
war to the arts of peace. 
wot ey 


MAN AND MONREYS. 


Pror. Git, at the Troy meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, read an elaborate paper “on the Re- 
lations of the Orders of Mammals,” in which the 
following is given as the conclusions of his re- 
searches upon the natural history of man : — 

“There is scarcely a proposition in biology 
more demonstrable than that man is the derivative 


Strom the same immediate stock as the higher an- 


thropoid apes, and probably after the culmina- 
tion to nearly the same extent as at present of 
the differentiation of the order into families and 
subordinate groups.” 

This will do for Prof. Gill; and with such be- 
liefs he must permit us to congratulate him upon 
his illustrious ancestry. Now, will he inform us 
if it is true that apes were changed into human 
beings from biting off each other’s caudal ex- 
tremities in some fierce encounters in a remote 
age? This is a favorite theory, or belief, with 
some speculative gentlemen; and if he will pre- 
sent his views upon it, another important “ bio- 
logical ” question may be removed from the field 
of controversy. 
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THE TESTING OF KEROSENE. 


Ty a former article on this subject, we referred 
to some of the criticisms made by eminent Eng- 
lish chemists upon the mode of testing petroleum 
oils prescribed in the act of Parliament. In 
the recently revised act, which appears to have 
been prepared with much care, new and more 
minute directions are given for applying the 
“flashing” test. As they are of general interest, 
we reprint them in full from the official text : — 


“The cup which is to hold the oil shall be of thin 
sheet iron or of metal blackened on its inner sur- 
face; it shall be two inches deep and two inches 
wide at the opening, tapering slightly towards the 
bottom; it shall have a flat rim projecting from the 
edge of the cup, by which it shall be supported in a 
metallic vessel four inches and a half deep and four 
inches and a half in diameter; it shall also have a 
wire stretched across the opening, which wire shall 
be so fixed to the edge of the cup that the upper 
side of the wire shall be a quarter of an inch above 
the upper side of a circular wire, which shall be 
fastened round the inside of the cup a quarter of an 
inch below its upper edge. The thermometer to be 
used shall have a round bulb about half an ineh in 
diameter, and shall be graduated upon the scale of 
Fahrenheit, every ten degrees occupying not less 
than half an inch upon the scale. 

“ When the instrument is to be used, the petro- 
leum to be tested shall be poured into the cup till 
the liquid rises just to the upper side of the circular 
wire. The outer vessel shall be filled to within 
an inch of its edge with water, and a_ small 
flame shall be applied to the bottom of the outer 
vessel. When the temperature of the water has 
risen to 80°, the eup which contains the oil to be 
tested shall be placed in the outer vessel, and the 
thermometer shall be inserted into the oil, so that the 
bottom of the bulb shall be immersed about one inch 
and a half beneath the surface. A covered screen, 
blackened on the inside and provided with a hole in 
the cover for the passage of the stem of the ther- 
mometer, shall be placed over the apparatus, and 
shall be of such dimensions as to surround it about 
two thirds, and to reach about eight inches above 
the level of the vessels. The temperature shall be 
raised gradually, so that it shall require about five 
minutes to raise the oil from 80° to 95°. 

“When heat has been applied to the water until 
the thermometer has risen to about 90° Fahrenheit, 
a very small flame, such as that from a piece of 
burning twine, shall be passed quickly across the 
surface of the oil, on a level with the wire. If no 
pale blue flicker or flash is produced, the applica- 
tion of the flame is to be repeated for every rise of 
two or three degrees in the thermometer. When 
the flashing point bas been noted, the test shall be 
repeated with a fresh sample of the oil, using water 
at a temperature of 80°, as bef®re, withdrawing the 
source of heat from the outer vessel when the tem- 
perature approaches that noted in the first experi- 
ment, and applying the flame test at every rise of 
two degrees in the thermometer. 

“N. B.—In performing the test, the operator 
must be careful not to produce any current of air 
which would remove the vapor from the surface of 
the oil, either by breathing upon the surface or by 
any sudden movement.” 

os 

Supuite or Lime. — This article, which Prof. 
Horsford suggested fifteen years ago for arresting the 
fermentative process in cider and wines, has contin- 
ued to grow in favor ever since. With its use, good 
cider can be preserved for many months in a sweet 
and palatable condition. It is easy to use, and per- 
fectly safe. Messrs J. R. Nichols & Co., of this 
city, chemists, are the only parties who sell the 
genuine article, as prepared by Prof, Horsford. 
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MOVEMENT OF MICROSCOPIC GRANULES. 


I HAVE just read the article by Mr. C. T. Wake, 
in the October number of the JouRNAL, “ on the ef- 
fect of heat on organic germs.” The article is very 
interesting, as a confirmation of the theory of spon- 
taneous generation, or it proves that experienced 
microscopists like Mr. Wake can make mistakes. 
It is not credible that organic germs could have re- 
tained vitality after exposure to the heat which 
he applied to the milk; it is not credible that eges 
of infusoria like kolpoda could have been in the 
milk, if that had not been exposed to the air; and 
it is to ‘be presumed that Mr. W. would not have 
experimented on milk that had not been protected. 
Is there any other source of error? Mr. W. says 


he put the burnt “residue” in a bottle half full of 


distilled water — size of bottle not given. Now I 
have shown in this JourNaAL that I had found it im- 
possible to procure distilled water perfectly pure. 
What germs were in the distilled water the experi- 
menter did not know. Like hundreds of others, he 
takes it for granted that there can be none, and 
then attributes everything he discovers to the mat- 
ter experimented upon, and not to the medium used. 
But what did he find besides the kolpoda-like ani- 
mal? Something like amebe, an object about the 
nature of which very little is known, and a “mass 
of organic matter ” which “had attached to it great 
numbers of small infusoria, which, by continual 
jerking movements, endeavored to free themselves.” 
Here is where I believe the great mistake of emi- 
nent microscopists has often been made, probably in 
part owing to inferior instruments. They have as- 
sumed that a body with a “jerking movement,” or 
any movement, must be an infusorium, or a germ, 
or some organic being. ‘This is the important point 
now for the study of microscopists. In August of 
this year, Mr. D. S. Holman, of Philadelphia, 
brought to me a slide which he wished examined. 
It was placed under the microscope with a good 
objective, and I saw the field filled with an immense 
number of minute spheres, all in movement, as 
lively as a party in a ball-room. I at once saw 
that they were what I think have been called 
monads by some writers, germs by others, and “ bio- 
plasm” by Beale. Mr. Holman then informed me 
that what I saw was albumen — white of eggs— 
coagulated by carbolic acid; that it was prepared, 
mounted, and completely sealed up from access of 
air, in July, 1869; and that the lively movement 
had been going on constantly (at least it was al- 
ways seen when looked at) ever since. J can add 
that it is going on up to the present time. A few 
days since, with the view of verifying Mr. Holman’s 
experiment, I prepared some white of egg myself, 
and have obtained the same results. The whole 
field of the microscope is filled with minute gran- 
ules, particles, moaads, or germs, all dancing to- 
gether. Now here we have matter in which it is im- 
possible (if human ®eason can pronounce an opinion 
on the subject) that any animal or vegetable life 
can exist, and yet in which there is present that 
one evidence of life, motion; and this motion has 
continued in the first-mentioned slide unchanged for 
fifteen months. Nor is this all, I have prepared 
slides of inorganic matter, —e. g., minute particles 
of chalk and china clay, suspended in a solution of 
glycerine in alcohol (can any life be sustained in 
such a medium ?) —and these not only present the 
same movements, but an expert eye cannot distin- 
guish a particle of organic from one of inorganic mat- 
ter, with the same magnifying power. This move- 
ment of particles of matter in a fluid is no new 
thing ; it has been known for years, and the text- 
books on the microscope all caution novices against 
being deceived by it; yet I have good reason for 
thinking that many whi are experts have been so 
deceived. For a continued exhibition of the phe- 
nomenon, I believe it to be essential that the matter 


is 
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should be so near the specific gravity of the fluid 
as to remain in suspension. In the case of chalk 
and of clay, the particles in time settle in contact with 
the glass, and then are motionless until dislodged by 
jarring them, Cas) 
<a 
THE SUMMER OF 1870. 


Pror. Loomis, of New Haven, gives in the College 
Courant a summary of the meteorology of the past 
summer, from which it appears to have been a very 
remarkable season, both for its high temperature 
and the small amount of rain. Meteorological 
records have been kept at New Haven from 1778 
to the present time, and the past summer was the 
hottest known in all that time. The next hottest 
was that of 1780, the mean temperature of which 
was about three quarters of a degree below that of 
1870. 

By means of observations made less than a hun- 
dred miles from New Haven — at Newport, Rhode 
Island — this comparison can be extended fifteen 
years further back, to 1763. The hottest summer 
during this period was that of 1773, the mean tem- 
perature of which was just the same as that of 
1870. If, however, we take the four months, June, 
July, August, and September, we find that they have 
averaged hotter this year than for any year since 
1763, a period of 108 years. 

The deficiency in the amount of rain is quite as 
remarkable as the high temperature. After giving 
a tabular statement of the amount of rain for the 
first nine months of 1870 compared with 28 preced- 
ing years, Prof. Loomis remarks: “ It will be seen 
that in January we had considerably more rain 
than usual; but since that time each month has 
shown a deficiency, which in eight months amounts 
to twelve inches. For the past five months, the 
deficiency is 10.76 inches; that is, the aggregate 
fall of rain has been less than half the average, while 
the temperature has been the highest known for more 
than a century. The fall of rain for the past five 
months has been less than for the same months in 
any year embraced in the record. It is not strange, 
then, that this vicinity should have suffered from 
drought, and it is only remarkable that the injury to 
vegetation should not have been more serious than it 


has been.” 
—_e— 


Curiosities or Names. —In looking over the 
long list of physicians who are subscribers to the 
JOURNAL, we havegbeen quite amused at the curious 
names of some of them. We have upon our books 
Dr. Death, Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Dye, Dr. Coffin, Dr. 
Toombs, and Dr, Graves. This sombre list is lighted 
up by one Dr. Life, one Dr, Strength, and Dr. Joy. 
Dr. Drinkwater just balances Dr. Rumn on the 
liquor question; and Dr. Grant and Dr. Lee are 
doubtless as successful in fighting disease with 
pellets and powders as certain other gentlemen of 
the same names have been in fighting other kinds of 
battles with bullets and powder. We have equal con- 
fidence in the skill of Dr. Death and Life, and be- 
lieve them both to be intelligent, worthy gentlemen ; 
for otherwise they would not be patrons of our 


JOURNAL. 
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Our Prospectus. — We solicit attention to the 
new prospectus of the JourNAt, which may be found 
in the advertising department of the current number. 
Our friends have certainly been very kind in obtain- 
ing new subscribers, for which we desire to express 
honk. The JourNAL, with a united effort on the 
part of its readers, may soon become the most widely 
extended publication in the world, as it is now the 
best patronized of the journals of science. Reader, 
please hand this number to a neighbor, and ask him 
to subseribe. You will thus do both him and us a 
service. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Cement WATER-PIPE.—In our articles on wa 
ter-pipes we omitted to direct attention to a form | ° 
pipe constructed wholly of hydraulic cement. It 
very cheap; and when it is desired to construe} 
aqueducts for supplying barns, stables, and privat 
establishments, nothing can be better. It is formed 
by digging a trench below the frost line from thi 
spring or reservoir, and then using a flexible rubber 
hose pipe, of the desired capacity, as a mo 
Cover it with cement, of an inch or two in thickné 
and as it hardens, draw it along, adding fresh cove 
ing of cement until the whole line is completed. Ty 
this way an expert workman will construct m 
rods of the pipe in a day, and it will cost comp; 
tively but a trifle. This pipe is very strong and 
durable, and conducts water without any deleter 
contamination. a 

A Severe Test ror a Licuryinc Rov.—A 
powder magazine at Venice, containing 300,000) 
kilogrammes of gunpowder (about 300 ‘tons) 
str uek by lightning this summer, The platinum 
point of the ‘lightning-rod was melted, and the rod 
split and twisted, but the electric charge was safe 
conducted to the earth without doing any othe 
damage. That lightning-rod may be said to have 
saved | a city, for the deplosion of such a quantity 0 
powder would have laid all Venice in ruins. ] 

A Foo.’s Persisrency.— The truth of Solo- 
mon’s assertion as to the result of the pulverization 
of a fool in a mortar was admirably illustrated in 
England not long ago. A Mr. John Hampden, of 
Swindon, biered L the scientific world a wager of 
£500 that the surface of water was perfectly level. 
The wager was accepted by a man of no less note 
than Mr. A. R. Wallace. The trial was carefull 
arranged, and Mr. Wallace was of course successful 
in demonstrating a distinct convexity of the water! 
of the Bedford Canal between two points selected b 
the parties. The arbitrator handed over the sta 
to Mr. Wallace, and we might suppose that 
Hampden would be wiser as well as poorer for the 
experience. Not a bit of it. On the contrary, ht 
publishes a pamphlet, of which the following is 
title-page : — 

“Is Water Level or Convex after all? The Bedford’ 
Canal Swindle Detected and Exposed. The Contro- 
versy ended, as all such impious frauds must end, in 
victory for truth, and the defeat and disgrace of 
those who oppose it. ‘Knowest thou not this of old, 
since man was placed upon the earth, that the triump! 
ing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypo- 
crite but for a moment ?’ > Jon xx. 4,5. Swind 
Alfred Bull, Printer, Victoria Street. 1870.” 1 

In this precious production, which will doubth 
be immortalized in some future “ Curiosities of Lit- 
erature,” he uses more of invective than of logic, 
and abuses without stint all the parties concerned 
deciding the wager against him. Of Mr. Walsh, the | 
editor of the Field, who was the referee, for in 
stance, he says: — “ Take these editorial function 
aries away from their scissors and _paste-pot, 
they are found to be as great blockheads ag o 
men — mere slaves to the popular taste, at 


is no doubt some moral or pecuniary pressure 1 
brought to bear on the late decision, and, like 
cowards, Mr. Walsh was afraid to uphold the tru 
and the palpable evidence of the reports against 
array of scientific opinion which he knew would be 
down upon him in the event of his giving judgmen 
favorable to the anti-Newtonian theory.” Hes 
of scientific men as a class who, “next to ae 
dealers and jockeys, bear the reputation of 
the most tricky and unscrupulous in their ass 
tions ;” and generally he speaks of Mr. Wallace, y 
implication, as a liar, a cheat, and a swindler. 

It will be noticed that the pamphleteer pu 
scriptural motto on his title-page ; but we ca 


el 


help thinking that a more appropriate one would 
have been the aphorism of Solomon’s to which we 
alluded in the beginning of this note. 

Lunar Hear. — Some recent observations upon 
this subject have been made in Paris, by M. Baille, 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and M. Marié-Davy at 
the Paris Observatory. The former employed a 
concave mirror of 39 centimetres aperture to con- 
dense the moon’s rays upon his pile, and also made 
use of a Thompson’s galvanometer. The one con- 
clusion at which he arrived was, that the full moon, 
at Paris and in the summer months, gave as much 
heat to his pile as a radiating surface 6.5 centimetres 
square, maintained at boiling-water temperature and 
“placed at a distance of 35 metres. 

CuemicAL TrANsMUTATIONS. — Linen can be 
converted into sugar; sugar into alcohol and car- 
[onic acid; alcohol into ether and water. Sugar 
‘jean also be converted into oxalic acid; and like- 
wise into pure charcoal and water. Alcohol will 
readily change into acetic acid, or vinegar. Coal- 
tar is transformed into dyes that surpass the Tyrian 
purple of old. Starch may be transmuted into 
gum, alcohol, sugar, vinegar, or oxalic acid; and 
these are but a few of the magical changes which 
modern chemical science has made “familiar as 
household words.” 

Laws GoveRNING DisTILLATion. — Volatility 
alone does not determine which of mixed liquids 
will distill over first. Quantity has something to do 
with it. If the less volatile be in large excess, it 
tends to come over with the other. But there is 
still another law. The comparative density of the 
Vapors produced affects the result; the denser vapor 
having a tendency to be evolved in greater quantity. 
Dr. Van der Weyde thus closes an article on this 
subject in The Technologist : - 

“ These facts prove that the amount of vapor de- 
veloped from liquids is regulated by volume and not 
iby weight, or, in other words, that of two liquids 
possessing the same boiling point, but of which the 

ensities of the vapors differ, the same volumes* of 

vapors will evolve, and that, consequently, the liquid 
mitting the densest vapor will evaporate in larger 
quantity ; or that if there be two liquids of which 
the boiling points differ, and that with the low- 
est boiling point possesses the lightest vapor, the 
greater volume of the vapor generated from the 
latter will produce less liquid after recondensa- 
tion than the lesser volume of the vapor evolved 
from the less volatile liquid, the latter thus more 
han compensating the former, and resulting in 
the apparent anomaly that from a mixture of two 
liquids of different boiling points, the least vola- 
tile may sometimes distill over in the largest quan- 
tity.” 


SS 


—p)>— 
CLEANSING SOLUTION. 


A very cheap and simple fluid for removing 
Brease-spots from woolen clothes may be made by 
dissolving one ounce of crystallized carbonate of 
‘ammonia (the sesquicarbonate) in one pint of water. 
Scour the woolen fabric with a piece of cloth or 
sponge wet in this solution. It is not necessary to 
‘follow the solution with water, or to do anything 
but let the cloth dry spontaneously. As the sesqui- 
eo of ammonia of the shops is apt to have 
| 


lost part of its ammonia and to have become an 
inert bicarbonate, we advise adding to the above 
solution one drachm (a teaspoonful) of aqua am- 
nonia. 

Made thus, the preparation does not really cost, 
for materials, more than three or four cents a pint, 
though, of course, it costs more to prepare and dis- 
pense it. But a grease-spot removed by it never 
teappears. Of the hundred preparations for this 
purpose which we have made and tried, none has 
2ver been so efficacious. C. 
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COTTON-SEED OIL AND SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION. 


Tue president of one of our large insurance 
companies sends us the following note : — 


“The JOURNAL OF CHemisTRY recently con- 
tained an article on cotton-seed oil, in which you 
speak of its being used for adulterating olive-oil. 
I wish to inquire if cotton-seed oil is not dangerous, 
as specially liable to spontaneous combustion. A 
large manufacturer in this vicinity informs me that 
he has abandoned the use of olive-oil because he 
has had several instances of spontaneous combustion 
occur from the use of it as adulterated with cotton- 
seed oil. Your articles on kerosene oil have been 
very valuable to insurance companies, and you will 
confer further favors upon them and the community 
by giving your views upon the above points.” 


Remarks. — We suppose our correspondent 
wishes to inquire if cotton-seed oil, when used 
in connection with rags, cotton waste, saw-dust, 
etc., is not liable to cause spontaneous combus- 
tion. No oils by themselves in quantity will 
ever spontaneously ignite. ‘They must be spread 
about or subdivided so as to present to oxidizing 
agencies a large extent of surface, as they do 
when cotton fibres or saw-dust are saturated 
with them. 
not yet been able to subject it to experiment ; 
but we think it is much more dangerous than 
animal oils and fats, or olive-oil. Linseed-oil 
has been regarded as the most hazardous; but 
we judge from its nature, and the source from 
whence it is derived, that cotton-seed oil is 
equally dangerous. 

We think many more fires are caused through 
the agency of oily rags than is generally sup- 
posed. Painters, grainers, and varnishers should 
be watched constantly by builders and owners 
of buildings who employ them, as they often 
throw oily rags into dark corners, where they 
spontaneously ignite and cause serious conflagra- 
tions. 

ee 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Harpers have published an Index to Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine, Vols. I.— XL. An exam- 
ination of its pages will show the encyclopedic 
comprehensiveness and variety gf the forty volumes. 
For those who can afford to buy but few books, the 
set furnishes quite a complete ‘“ Family Library.” 
It would not be easy to find anywhere else so much 
good reading at so moderate a cost. 

We are informed that the same house will soon 
publish Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, edited 
with Notes by W. J. Rolfe, A. M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. It is 
to be handsomely printed and illustrated, so that it 
will be a very pretty little book, even if it has no 
other merit. It is intended for household reading, 
as well as for educational use. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have completed their cheap 
reprint of Froude’s History of England with Vols. 
XL. and XII, and Momiff$en’s History of Rome with 
Vol. IV. The latter contains an excellent Index, 
which gives it a decided advantage over the English 
edition... Two new volumes of the “ Library of Won- 
ders” have also appeared: Light-houses and Light- 
ships, and The Wonders of Acoustics. The former 
appears to have the English wood-cuts, which are 
very good, and is every way commendable ; the lat- 
ter is quite inferior in its illustrations, — apparently 
cheap copies from the French originals, — and the 
mechanical execution generally is below the average 
of the series. We note some palpable misprints, as 
“vat” for “ut” in the old Latin Hymn of St. 


As regards cotton-seed oil, we have. 


John, from which the names of the musical notes 
were taken. 

In giving an account of buildings badly con- 
structed for acoustic purposes, the author says : “ In 
the Church of St. Paul, Boston, which has the same 
defect, the preacher’s voice can only be heard once a 
year, on Christmas Day, when it is decorated in 
such a way that the arches are less sonorous.” For 
the sake of the worshippers at St. Paul’s, we hope 
that this statement of the case is not literally exact. 

Notices of several other books are unavoidably 


deferred. 
—e— 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIES BY NAT- 
URAL SELECTION. 


Wer hear a great deal about this “theory of nat- 
ural selection,” which is gaining general acceptance 
among scientific men; but many people have very 
crude notions concerning it. The doctrine, con- 
cisely stated, is simply this: that all the varied spe- 
cies of plants and animals have been developed from 
a few simpler forms by natural processes; that the 
surrounding conditions of climate, ete., produce 
modifications, and those are perpetuated which suit 
the varied conditions. In other words, natur® does 
just what man does when he produces new varieties. 
Some people are terribly afraid of the doctrine, be- 
cause they suppose that it dispenses with creative 
action ; whereas it really teaches that the creative 
power is everywhere present, acting now and for- 
ever, instead of acting once for all. Rightly under- 
stood, it teaches, as the great Teacher taught, “ that 
the sparrow falls not to the ground unheeded by its 
Father and ours; that each springing seed, each 
blade of waving grass, and the humblest insect, 
whose life is but a summer day, is part of a great 
whole pervaded by the universal life, of which these 
different forms are the actions and development.” 


—_@— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


La Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper — home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. —will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 
readers. 

S. J. S., Meprretp, Mass. “Since putting in the gal- 
yanized iron pipe, our tea-kettle is lined with an insoluble grayish 
white crust, after boiling the water in it. What is this 
powder?” It is probably carbonate of zinc, which has been 
removed from the zine covering of the pipe by the action of 
carbonic acid upon the metal. The same morning on which 
your inquiry was received, three other instances of like char- 
acter came to our knowledge. It is quite time this miserable 
business of using galvanized iron pipes for water conduction was 
stopped. 

S. C. T., Brandon, Vir. A leather strop used for improving 
the cutting qualities of razors does not accomplish that end so 
much by wearing away the hard steel as by adjusting the 
edge, so that it can act directly upon the beard. The fine edge 
of a razor, when examined by a microscope of high power, 
resembles a saw, the teeth of which are jagged and irregular. 
The strap adjusts these thin bits of steel, so that they stand in 
line, and they then can saw off the beard with greater facility. 

J. T. K., Happam, Cr. The enlargement of the tonsils in 
children is a very common affection, and should excite no un- 
easiness. The operation of removing them is by no means 
severe, not so much so usually as extracting a tooth. Some- 
times astringent gargles will afford relief ; but if the difficulty is 
chronic or persistent, remoyal is the only cure. 

M. R., Concorp, N. H. You should correspond with 
Messrs. Lebosquet Bros. of Haverhill, Mass. This house 
constructed the wrought iron furnace used by us last winter, 
and the work gave entire satisfaction. As stated in the last 
JouRNAL, we have confidence in their skill and integrity, and 
no other parties will be likely to construct it as well. They 
have had experience, and now possess all the facilities for its 
manufacture. 

H. B., InprAnApouts, Inp. Your inquiry is of the char- 
acter of hundreds which we receive, and to which we cannot 
reply. The information you seek is solely for your personal 
benefit, and therefore we can give it no consideration. 

A. O. N., writes us from Norway, Me., as follows: “ In my 
family we use water drawn through 100 feet of galvanized iron 
pipe. Since it was “put in, the whole family have been troubled 
with very sore mouths. It appears different from common 
canker, having a more extended and severe inflammation. Is this 
due to the galvanized iron pipe? ”? Probably the zinc salt formed 
in the water is the chloride, which has caustic properties of ex- 
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éraordinary character. The affection of the mouth which ; ou 
describe is precisely what we might expect to result from using 
water containing minute quantities of chloride of zinc. 

F. C., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. To present fully the methods 
of detecting adulterations in cider, vinegar, spices, and articles 
of food, would require the space of a book. We have only room 
in the JourNAL for brief explanations. 

C. W., Tutuy, N. Y. The ashes from blacksmiths’ shops are 
eoal-ashes, and have no more fertilizing value than the same 
kind of ashes from other sources. They are worth but little. 

J. 0. W., Curcoper, Mass. The juée used so generally by 
the ladies in the place of hair is probably not very liable to 
become infested with animal life, and yet such instances have 
occurred. One marked case has come to our knowledge, and 
caused the lady great inconvenience and alarm. If we belonged 
to the “ better part of creation,” we would not pile this fibrous 
material upon our head, even if it is fashionable to do so. 

D. N., Jackson, Micu. No; rain-water is not so well 
adapted to culinary use as spring-water. Rain-water is very 
nearly pure, and pure water is not adapted to the wants of the 
system. Wash your floors and clothing in rain-water, but 
seek spring or pond water for drinking purposes. 

EK. M. A., Rietey, Miss. The hydrate of chloral does 
not appear to produce injury when long continued, and in most 
instances it does not lose its hypnotic effects. Still, we do not 
approve of taking any kind of medicine longer than it is abso- 
lutely needed. 

J. V. D., St. Lawrence, Wis. All the chemical sub- 
stances for removing superfluous hair from the face are un- 
cleanly, and often produce disagreeable effects upon the skin. 
We know of nothing which we should be willing to recommend 
for the purpose. 

Fr. A. M., New Suaron, Mo. The specimen you send of 
an article sold to the farmers of your section, for “ improving 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, ete., and for increasing the milk of 
cows,” is mostly composed of ground linseed. It has a little 
bitter principle added, which appears to be that of gentian. 
Linseed is excellent for improving the condition of animals, and 
promoting a flow of milk; but when you purchase it of a 
charlatan, who charges “$3.00 for a box holding fiye pounds,” 
you are certainly cheated. Now, we appeal to your common 
sense, is it not preposterous to suppose that any “ peddler ’’ or 
other person can furnish a substance in a jfive-pound package 
worth $3.00 for feeding to animals? Farmers and others must 
not be so easily duped. They must not allow their hard 
earnings to be filched from them by designing men. Use a 
little “* common sense.”’ 

B. M. A., Porspam, N. J. Salt is of no use to soils when 
used alone. Indeed, in our experience its application has in- 
jured the crops. 

D. E. 'T., Rousr’s Point, N. Y. Hydrate of chloral under- 
goes change, if mixed with water and other substances, and is 
allowed to remain for several weeks. For use in the case of 
infants, the erystals may be dissolved in anise-seed cordial, or 
some other pleasant aromatic. 

J. W. A., Pawrucker, R. I, Flax-dust from flax-mills, 
we think, must have considerable fertilizing value. It is cer- 
tainly worth experimenting with. 

J.B. L., Forr Surrn, Ark. The deposit of black oxide 
of manganese to which you refer may become of some yalue 
if the use of oxygen increases. At present the article is so 
cheap in the market, it will hardly pay to open up new sources 
of supply. 

S. B., Derrrietp, N. H. Kerosene barrels cannot be 
cleansed so as to be suitable for cider or any other beverage. — 
We prefer to apply top dressing on grass lands, early in the 
spring. 

L. M. D., Norrnuampron, Mass. The seed-corn we fur- 
nished to several farmers last spring, and we learn that it has 
proved very satisfactory. We did not suppose that it had any 
special excellences; but we think from our own great success in 
corn-raising, and that of others who used the seed, that it is 
worthy of attention as an early and prolific variety. Wee call it 
the “ Boardman” corn, from the name of the gentleman who 
furnished us the seed. Our corn crop the present season has 
ripened splendidly, and the ears are perfect. Wecan furnish 
you, and any of your neighbors, with what seed you may want 
for next season's planting, at the price seedsmen may fix upon. 

D. E. B., Porrtanp, Mr. If proper care and skill are 
exercised, cider can be manufactured of a quality equal to the 
best of wine. In the first place, make it late in November, so 
that the fruit may ripen; second, cast out of the heap all that 
are decayed, and then with a hose-pipe, if you have water-head, 
wash the apples clean. Grind fine, press, and barrel the juice 
the same day. Strain it into the casks from the press, through 
coarse sand — the layer three or four inches thick. Put the 
casks into a moderately cool place, and watch the fermentation. 
As soon as the first fermentation is completed, and when the 
cider is sparkling and sweet, add to each barrel four ounces of 
isinglass, or fish-glue, dissolved in one gallon of warm cider. 
Turn it into the bung-hole, leaving ample space for it. (At least 
two gallons should be drawn from the cask.) What is known 
as ‘¢ Cooper's ” isinglass is the best. At the end of a month, 
the cider will be ready to bottle, or to rack off into a sweet 
clean cask for use. The tap should be about four inches from 
the bottom of the cask in drawing off, and all below rejected. 
If the cider is not drawn off, put into the cask six ounces of 
sulphite of lime (Horsford’s) after fermentation. This will 
keep it sweet. ‘ 
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oe 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 

We recently made a brief call upon a first- 
class apothecary in a neighboring city, who does 
a large prescription business. ‘The clerks and 
proprietors were busy behind the counter mak- 
ing up prescriptions from shelf bottles, appar- 
ently with as much indifference to the responsi- 
bilities of the work as the farmer engaged in 
digging his potatoes or husking his corn. Every- 
thing was working smoothly, until one of the 
clerks was observed to put down the bottle 
which he held in one hand, and take the pre- 
scription which he had in the other to the pro- 
prietor, when, after a short consultation, the 
work was resumed, and the prescription com- 


pleted. We begged permission to look at the 
prescription. It read as follows : — 
Ry. — Hix. Proprietatis  . : « Z ij. 
Aqua. 5 E 0 , Go ehlih 


The inquiry made by the clerk was, whether 
the word “aqua” meant water or “something 
else.” He was told it meant agua ammonia, and 
that agent was used in the mixture. ‘This pro- 
cedure seemed to be so much a matter of course 
that we ventured to inquire if such liberties were 
often taken with prescriptions, and the reply was, 
“Yes; we often have to correct physicians’ 
blunders, and we are obliged to guess at their 
meaning very often.” “In substituting ammo- 
nia for water, what strength of the agent did you 
use?” we asked. “Oh, the common strength. 
We did not venture to make further inquiries, 
although perplexed to think that after an expe- 
rience of twenty years in manufacturing the 
agent, we were ignorant of the nature of that of 
“common strength.” Now, as regards this pre- 
scription, it is hardly presumable that the physi- 
cian meant to add water to the tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, although that was demanded. Obviously 
the document was carelessly written, and the word 
“ammonia” omitted. Assuming that the apoth- 
ecary was right in his guess at what was meant, 
how improper and dangerous is the custom of 
taking such liberties! Then, again, look at the 
recklessness of using aqua ammonia of unknown 
strength. It mi have been of 26° B., or it 
might have been of but 3°. This case illustrates 
the carelessness of the physician on the one part, 
and the boldness or recklessness of the apothecary 
on the other. We have good reasons for believing 
that such instances are by no means rare; and in 
view of the serious consequences which have 
resulted and which are liable to result from 
them, we are led to ask, Who is to blame? 

The druggists as a class in this country are 
wonderfully sagacious, and cannot be excelled 
in quickness of perception; but they learn the 
“trade” too imperfectly. The basis upon which 
rests the fabric of American pharmacy is indeed 
peculiar. The free-and%asy way in which our 
young men without education, without proper 
qualifications, slide into the business of the 
apothecary is one of the singular things in this 
singular country. There are no laws regulating 
pharmaceutical matters ; nobody inqnires into the 
qualifications of those who come forward, “open 
shop,” and presume to dispense medicines. The 
business, so far as the public and we may say 
physicians concern themselves, is unfortunately 
on a par with other departments of trade. 

It is a matter of regret that we have no 


schools of instruction of a sufficiently high | 
reputable character, to which young men ca 
resort and fit themselves for the duties 0 
the profession. There are plenty of “ Col 
leges of Pharmacy,” so called, in almost ever 
city and large town; but they are of a char 
acter hardly to command attention or respec 
What is needed are schools with teachers o 
high order, men who are thoroughly acquainte 
with practical science in all its branches. 
course of instruction should be as thorough an 
systematic as a college course of study ; and thos: 
who cannot learn pharmaceutical chemistry 
its practical details should not be allowed to 
sume the duties and responsibilities of an apotl 
ecary. The occupation is an honorable one, ami 
it needs to be elevated to a position where | 
will command the confidence and respect ac 
corded to the learned professions. | 

There is too much truth in the statements oj 
apothecaries that many physicians are hardl 
competent to prescribe properly. The educatio) 
of medical men is very defective; and in ae 
quaintance with medicinal agents and skill ij 
prescribing, the druggists are often their super 
ors. They acknowledge this by leaning upo 
them, and in being influenced and controlled b 
them. <A physician, to be qualified properly t 
discharge the duties of his profession, shoul 
thoroughly understand the physical and chemieg 
character of drugs. He should be able prompt, 
to detect sophistications, and judge of the qual 
ity of medicival agents. Chemistry and phar 
macy are very superficially taught in our medi 
cal schools. But little practical information i 
imparted in this direction. The time of stud) 
is too limited, and the standard of requiremer 
is too low. And then again, in prescribing b 
wiitten order there is unnecessary haste ane 
carelessness, and often the chirography is § 
abominable that it is liable to be misunderstoot 
It may be that an entire revolution is needed 1 
the methods of prescribing for the sick. ‘Ther 
are very grave evils connected with the prea 
plan, and it is easy to conceive of a better. W 
have some decided views upon these points 


which we may express at a future time. i 
—)-— 
CASES TREATED WITH HYDRATE 
CHLORAL. 


1‘ 

Tur JourNAt has so wide a circulation that iti 
probably read by more physicians than any o 
medical publication. This is my excuse for sendi 
you this record of some cases trea‘ed with chlora) 
ITreceived an ounce from J. R. Nichols & Co., ( 
judging from its effects, should think it a reliabl 
preparation. C 
An elderly lady, since dead, was suffering fror 
malignant disease of the stomach, with stricture 
the esophagus. ‘The pain and nervous disturb 
were so great that she could get no sleep. Wil 
great difliculty of swallowing she took 20 grain: 
chloral in syrup. In less than half an hour she y 
sleeping soundly, and breathing naturally. 
slept seven hours, and woke refreshed, and 
no untoward symptoms. As she soon left the plae 
to enter a hospital in Leavenworth, I had no op 
portunity of repeating the remedy. 
The next was a case of deep interest, and m 
be called a test case. A married lady, thirty-se} 
years of age, and highly nervous’ organigation, 
for years been subject to attacks of convulsio 
which, from the history, I suppose to be hysteri¢ 
So severe were they that it took several person 
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ld her, and they lasted several hours, leaving her 
ach prostrated. In former attacks she has been 
rtially controlled by chloroform. I learned that 
jere were always well-marked premonitory symp- 
ms, and, being in attendance on a sick child of 
rs, recommended that chloral be procured, and 20 
ains in syrup be administered on the occasion of 
enext attack. It was but twenty-four hours be- 
ce all the symptoms showed themselves. The 
loral was administered, and in a short time she 
»pt. All nervous disturbance disappeared, and in 
« hours she woke, feeling refreshed and well. 
hongh this was six weeks since, she has as yet had 
return of attack. 

| I am now giving the chloral to a child of five 
sfor epilepsy. There is a distinct aura, man- 
sted by pain in the top of the head. As soon as 
e first symptoms appear, she takes eight (8) grains 
syrup, — she sleeps for from three to seven hours, 
ring which the nerves are quiet, and she wakes 
though nothing was the matter. Since she has 
<en it, now four weeks, there has been but one 
veloped paroxysm, and that was in the night, and 
} symptoms, instead of appearing from once to 
jce a day, are from four to five days apart. I 
ve great hope that by persistently watching and 
lowing up the treatment, and thus arresting the 
roxysms, the system will fully react, and a radi- 
Leure result. Bens. Woopwarp, M. D. 


Wryanpvorre, Kansas. 
—oe—- 


ERYSIPELAS. 


‘My attention has been drawn to an article in the 
‘URNAL entitled “ A Specific in Erysipelas,” ac- 
fadited to Medical and Surgical Reporter. 1 
in testify as regards the “ specificity” of one of 
/e ingredients entering into the combination recom- 
imded by Dr. Garretson, to wit, sulphate of 
inine. In the May number of the New Orleans 
fedical and Surgical Journal for 1867, I contrib- 
ed an article on erysipelas, in which I spoke of 
inine as the remedy par excellence in that diseage. 
y method of using it is by inunction, covering the 
flamed parts thickly by an ointment made by com- 
ging sulphate of quinine with lard, taking up as 
ach of the quinine with the lard as possible. My 
actice with it has been uniformly successful. 
ery likely the muriated tincture of iron would be 
good adjunct, as the tincture of cinchona certainly 
wuld be, acting as additional tonics. 
The opinion advanced by me in the article al- 
led to was that erysipelas originates from a cryp- 
izamous plant of the order Fungi which I desig- 
ted as fungus erystpelatosus. ‘This plant distrib- 
es its sporules, which take root only on a soil, so 
speak, adapted to its growth. 
Thave noticed such a resemblance between the 
lammation of erysipelas per se and that produced 
*the poison oak, that [am led to the belief their 
igin is the same. In this section of the country 
Jentral Louisiana) the poison oak grows abun- 
antly; Erysipelas is very common here, and in most 
en es it is difficult to distinguish it from the in- 
mmation produced from the oak. Indeed, there 
nothing to distinguish the latter, except the fact 
actually having come in contact with the oak; and 
' the inflammation making its appearance immedi- 
ely afterwards. Inunction with quinine readily 
es the poison from the oak. 
) The same rules which govern in erysipelas gov- 
jn also in inflammation from the oak, The oak is 
obably milder; and while it may not be identical 
‘th erysipelas, it is probably a species of the same 
ider. I speak exclusively of the poison, taking the 
Found that is a parasite belonging to the oak. 
The sylphate of quinine acts by destroying the 
tality of the sporules; and if the doctrine of Dr. 
ilisbury of Ohio be correct, that malarial disease 
iginates in the same way from a cryptogam, 
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then the theory of quinine destroying the vitality 
of the sporules will apply to its remedial effect in 
intermittents. 

[ would remark en passant that the hydrate of 
chloral I obtained from your laboratory is the most 
perfect medicine in its way I ever used. 

J. I. Grirri, M. D. 

EVERGREEN PanisH, La., September 22, 1870. 

ean ; 

TINCT. FERRI CHLOR. IN ERYSIPELAS. 

Dr. T. Tempie, of Amherst, Mass., writes as 
follows regarding the use of this remedy : — 

“In the September number of the JouRNAL OF 
Cuemistry is an interesting article taken from the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, entitled “ A Specific 
in Erysipelas.” Permit me, if you please, to say 
through your columns that I have used the muri- 
ated tincture of iron as an external remedy during the 
last eight years, and with the same uniform success 
that Dr. Garretson claims for his formula of Tinct. 
Ferri Chlor. combined with Tinct. Cinchone and 
Sulph. Quiniz, though not with such instantaneous 
relief as he represents in his cases. I have long been 
convinced that the Tinct. Ferri Chlor., as an exter- 
nal remedy, was far superior to Tinct. Iodine or 
Nitr. Silver, which have been so extensively used 
heretofore in that dreaded disease. The late Dr. 
Gray of Springfield, Mass., was a firm believer in 
the Tincture of Iron treatment for Erysipelas, and 
used it, both externally and internally, with the most 
satisfactory results. Whether the combination of 
Cinchona and Quinine with the iron adds to its 
efficacy, or not, is a matter that may need to be de- 
termined. The effects of the muriated tincture alone 
as an external application have been entirely satis- 
factory, so far as my experience is concerned; and 
the testimony of other physicians who have used it 
confirms my own. I think it is as nearly a specific 
for Erysipelas as any remedy known is for any other 
disease. If any of my medical brethren who give 
the remedy a thorough trial, desire to return to the 
old plan of treatment again, their experience will 
be worth relating.” 

ee 

INTRATISSULAR INJECTION OF CHROMIC AcID 
FOR THE DesTRucTION OF TUMORS PROBABLY 
MALIGNANT. — In the Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, Junc 18, 1870, Dr. Daniel Lea- 
sure of Alleghany City gives an account of a tumor 
of the neck (probably malignant) treated by the in- 
jection of chromic acid. It was situated on the 
right side, one inch and a half By two inches and a 
half longest diameter. On the 17th September, 
1869, it was injected by a hypodermic syringe with 
sixty drops of a solution of chromic acid, 100 grains 
to the ounce of water. 

On the day following and on the third day it was 
injected as before. No serious irritation. On the 
30th September repeated, the tumor softening. 17th 
October, the same. 15th November, the tumor had 


collapsed, An opening formed, and matter was dis- 
charged. Poulticed, and on November 29th, re- 


ported well. There was a small cicatrix, three lines 
in diameter, at the seat of the late opening, which so 
closely resembled in color the surrounding skin as to 


be scarcely noticed. IngJune, 1870, no sign of re- 


turn. Two other similar cases treated with like 
success. The use of chromic acid in this manner is 
new. Acetic acid was suggested by Dr. Broadbent, 


but with unsatisfactory results. We look on Dr. 
Leasure’s report with the greatest interest, deeming 
the action of chemical substances on living heter- 
ologous tissues a subject yet unexplored, still of very 
great promise of usefulness. * 
Se 

The anatomist who has discovered a new muscle 
in the human body has taken out a patent, and no 
one can use the muscle without paying royalty. 
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MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tue good results of compulsory vaccination in 
Treland are shown by the fact that there was but 
one death from small-pox in the whole island during 
the last three months. — A foreign medical journal 
recommends chewing the leaves of the olive tree as 
a remedy for laryngitis. — Eight cents is the regu- 
lar fee of a “regular ” Chinese doctor in his native 
country. — A recent royal decree permits women to 
practice medicine in England, after passing the or- 
dinary examination.— Dr. Ballot, a Dutch physician, 
prefers buttermilk to sweet milk for infants that 
cannot be nursed by the mother; it is boiled for a 
few minutes with a little wheat flour and sugar.— 
The Pharmaceutical Journal recommends, as a good 
general excipient for pills, two drachms of powdered 
tragacanth and six drachms, by measure, of glycer- 
ine, mixed in a mortar. It soon becomes a firm, 
tenacious mass, which keeps well, and but a small 
quantity is required, even with such substances as 
quinine or iodide of potassium. Pills made with it 
do not become hard. — In Vienna, opening ab- 
scesses under water, and applying plaster of Paris, is 
being tried with satisfactory results. — Kerosene oil 
is recommended as an antidote for bee-stings ;, and, 
according to other authorities, it is an excellent ap- 
plication for burns and scalds. If the liquid can be 
used to neutralize a part of the mischief it causes, let 
us be duly grateful. Will our homeeopathic friends 
claim it as an instance of similia similibus ?— By 
order of govennment, the chief alkaloids of Peru- 
vian bark have been tested in India in 2,472 cases of 
fever; and the result, as stated in the Medical 
Times, is that the sulphate of quinidia has an anti- 
febrile power equal to the sulphate of quinia; that 
the sulphate of cinchonidia is slightly less efficacious ; 
and that the sulphate of cinchonia, though inferior to 
the others, is a very valuable agent in the treatment 
of fevers. — A Prussian chemist has devised a pro- 
cess for detecting sirychnia by saturating the sus- 
pected substance with ammonia, and allowing it to 
dry spontaneously ; then heating it with a little 
amylic alcohol, and adding afew drops of the liquid 
to sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash ; when, 
if strychnia be present, the well-known coloration 
characteristic of the alkaloid will be obtained. —In 
Birmingham, Eng., a druggist named Weston was 
fined 20 shillings for neglecting to have his child vac- 
cinated ; and W. D. Hall, a “ herbalist and anti-vac- 
cination lecturer,” for a similar offense, was mulcted 
in the same amount. The magistrates also ordered 
the children to be vaccinated. — We find the fol- 
lowing useful hint in the London Chemist and Drug- 
gist: “As it is of importance in the use of lunar 
caustic to have it free from all infecting matter from 
previous use, I took some common matches, and 
cut off the igniting portion ; I then dipped their ends 
into lunar caustic, melted ; by so doing, I obtained 
what I called caustic matches, which enabled me to 
use a fresh piece of caustic daily, free from infecting 
matter, which would not be the case if the same 
piece of caustic were used repeatedly, and not care- 
fully cleansed. Besides which, this plan enables a 
minute point of caustic to be ready at any moment 
when required.” 

—_¢— 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN ENGLAND. 


A clergyman, writing to “ Notes and Queries,” 
gives the following sketch of a dialogue between 
himself and an old dame of his parish : — 

“ Parson — Well, Dame Gray, I hear you have a 
charm t9 cure the toothache ; come, just let me hear 
it. Ishould be so much pleased to know it. 
Dame — O, your reverence, it’s not worth tell- 
ing. : 

[Here a long talk — parson coaxing the dame to 
tell him — old lady very shy, partly suspecting he 


| is quizzing her; partly that no charms are proper 
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‘hinges partly willing to know what he thinks about| POISONOUS EFFECTS OF ORANGE-PEEL. 


it.] At last it ends by her saying — 

“ Well, your reverence, you have been very kind 
to me, and I will tell you: It’s just a verse from 
Scripture as I says over those as have the tooth- 
ache: ‘And Jesus said unto Peter, what aileth 
thee? And Peter answered, Lord, I have tooth- 
ache. And the Lord healed him.’ 

P.— Well, but Dame Gray, I think I know my 
Bible, and I don’t find any such verse in it. 

D. — Yes, your reverence, that is just the charm. 
It’s in the Bible but you can’t find it!” 

He also gives the following popular recipe 
for the whooping cough : — 

“T know,” said one of my parishioners, ‘“ what 
would cure him; but m’appen you wouldent believe 
me.” “What is it, Mary?” I asked. “ Why, I 
did everything that everybody teld me. One teld 
me to get him breathed on by a pie-bald horse. 
I took him ever such a way, to a horse at ; 
and put him under the horse’s mouth; but he 
was no better. Then I was teld to drag him 
backward through a bramble-bush. I did so; but 
this didn’t cure him. Last of all, I was teld to give 
him ,nine fried mice, fasting, in a morning, in this 
way: three the first morning ; then wait three morn- 
ings, and then give him three more; wait three 
mornings, and then give him three more. When 
he had eaten these nine fried mice, he became quite 
well. This would be sure to cure your child, sir.” 

AERIS 
TO MAKE SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


The Druggists’ Circular gives the following method 
of imitating the sugar-coated pills that are made on 
a large scale: “ Take the white of an egg, and in 
an evaporating dish beat with it as much powdered 
sugar, passed through a very fine sieve, as will make 
rather a thick fluid. Then place it in a water-bath 
and evaporate to dryness, stirring constantly, that no 
sugar may be deposited. Pulverize and set aside 
for further use, marking it “ Albumen c. Saccharo,” 
or similarly. When pills are to be coated, they first 
must be rolled (in a mortar) in an ethereal solution 
of balsam of tolu, in order to prevent the coloring 
of the sugar ; and besides this, the coating will dry 
more rapidly, the pills become firmer, not being able 
to absorb the water (moisture) of the “ paste.” 
From the mortar the pills are transferred to a sheet 
of writing-paper, with the sides bent upwards, shak- 
ing being continued till they are perfectly dry. 
Then to a small quantity of the saccharated albu- 


Dr. Grspons writes as follows to the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal: “Many years ago 
we had in charge two little girls, sisters, four and 
six years of age, who were seized with violent inflam- 
mation of the bowels from swallowing the rind of 
the orange. One of them died in convulsions, and 
the other had a narrow escape. Since that time 
quite a number of instances similar in character 
have come under ‘our observation. Quite recently 
we have seen a child, something over a year old, 
that was attacked with violent dysenteric symptoms, 
for which no cause could be assigned. The symp- 
toms were so identical with those which we had 
previously noticed to arise from poisoning by orange- 
peel that we were induced to inquire particularly if 
the child had an opportunity of getting this substance 
in its mouth. We were informed that it had been 
playing with an orange and nibbling at it just be- 
fore the attack of disease. The discharges from the 
bowels were frequent and painful, and consisted of 
blood and mucus. After a week of severe enteric 
inflammation, the child died. We have no doubt that 
the disease was brought on by the rind of the orange. 
Though but a small quantity must have been swal- 
lowed, yet a very small quantity of such an indiges- 
tible and irritating substance will often produce the 
most serious consequences. The oil of the rind is 


men add a few drops of water, at the same time 
beating for a short while, so that a thick paste will 
be formed. Into this mass the pills are stirred, and, ’ 
when moistened on all sides, quickly poured into a 
wooden pill-box, which has been previously filled 
about one third with the finest powdered sugar ob- 
tainable, and immediately shaken, or rather rolled, 
in a lively way and with great force, separating from 
time to time those cohering. When no more 
sugar will adhere, they are dried over a gentle fire, 


taking care not to bring them too near the stove, 
lest they should crack. Shaking, of course, must be 
continued till dryness is effected. If necessary, the 
sugar coating is repeated. No tin box must be 
employed, for then the pills will be turned black. 
Glass is too smooth.” 

—e— 

“Mixed Cuocorares.” — A colored brother 
called at a drug-store saying, “Missus wants two 
ounces mixed chocolates.” The druggist asked if 
he was sure “missus” said mixed chocolates. 
“Yes, sah —sure, the baby is sick, and she wants 
two ounces mixed chocolates.” The medicine man 
resorted to the usual oracle provided for such oc- 
casions, namely: “ What sounds most like it 2?” — 
“ Ah, your missus sent you for chalk mixture, did 
she?” “ Ye— yes, sah — dat’s so.” 


highly acrid, and adds greatly to the noxious quality 
of the indigestible mass. We learn that it is a 
common practice among children at some of our 
public schools to eat the rind, and that juvenile 
merchants have been known to trade off the in- 
side of the fruit for the skin.” 


—o— 
POPULAR POMADES. 
Cold Cream. 
Spermaceti . . . . < ‘ 24 ounces. 
White wax. ; 4 , . 5 1 ounce. 
Oil of sweet almonds 10 ounces, 


Melt over a water-bath, and pour into a mortar. 
Triturate and beat until a white cream free from 
grains is obtained, adding by degrees — 


Triple rose-water . 2 ounces. 


Towards the end of the operation perfume with — 


Oil of rose... . . . : 10 drops. 
Tincture of benzoin F : 5 Sp eS ts IS 
es “ ambergris . ° . . pe ad) 


Beat again. The more it is beaten, the whiter and 
better it will be. » 


Pomade ala Sultane, 


Spermaceti . . . . . 2 ounces. 
White wax . ‘ ‘ 2 * ° e 1 ounce. 
Oil of almonds. 4 a . 5 = 4 ounces. 
Rose-water . - A : . . + lounce. 
Mecca Balsam . : 5 : ° * 4 drachms. 


Melt together over a water-bath the wax, sperma- 
ceti, and oil. Pour into a marble mortar, and beat 
until homogeneous. Lastly, add — beating all the 
time — the balsam and rose-water. 


Pomade with Butter of Cacao. 


Prepared grease 8 ounces. 
Almond oil . ‘ ; yi “ 
Butter of cacao _*- 10 “ 


Melt ; pour into a mortar ; triturate well, and per- 
fume with essence of vanilla. 


Pomade to Paste Wigs. 


Tsinglass 1 ounce. 

Water . i 8 ounces. 
Melt and add — 

Aleohol 4 F 8 ounces. 

Tincture of benzoin 3 ; < 8 

Turpentine 2 ate 


Place over a water-bath, and mix, 
Druggists’ Circular. 
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MEDICAL MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER 


The New York Medical Journal has original 
munications on Sympathetic Ophthalmia, by D 
R. Pooley ; Embolism in its Relation to Disease, | 
Dr. W. Coles; the Relations between Physicians ar 
Apothecaries, and between these and their Respe 
tive Patients and Patrons, by Dr. J. H. H. Bury 
the Influence of Excessive and Prolonged Museul: 
Exercise upon the Elimination of Effete Matters } 
the Kidneys, by Prof. A. Flint, Jr.; and on ¢h 
Karly Symptoms and Treatment of Pott’s Diseas 
of the Spine, by Dr. J. A. Wood. 4 

The American Practitioner has leading articles 0), 
Pelvic Rachitis, by Dr. J. T. Whittaker ; Hydra 
of Chloral in Insanity, by Dr. J. Rodman; Ma 
Fevers and their Treatment, by Dr. J. Hale; 
movable Apparatus in Diseases of the Knee-j 
by Prof. R. O. Cowling ; a Case of Cholera Infan 
by Dr. B. M. Wible; and on a case of Ovario om 
by Prof. D. W. Yandell. 

In the Chicago Medical Journal, Dr. I. N. 
forth discusses the Cell Theories of Huxley 
Virchow; Dr. A. R. Jackson, Non-Ovarian 
struation ; Dr. J. E. Thornburgh, Scorbutic D 
tary ; Prof. D. T. Nelson, a Case of Fracture of t 
Spine; Dr. D. Greenberger, Teaching the 
and Dumb to Speak; and Dr. J. E. Harvey, 
bro-Spinal Meningitis. . 4 

Most of our medical exchanges for the mont 
fail to reach us before we go to press. a3 

ae 

NéLaton. — A good anecdote is told of Nélaton 
Going through one of the streets of Paris one 
he came upon a crowd standing in front of a 
store. .There a man lay stretched out who 
been terribly wounded in the abdomen by a 
buggy shaft, so that.a large part of his intestine 
protruded. His life could be saved only by a yer 
difficult and dangerous operation ; but Nélaton : 
equal to the occasion ; and soon his patient, quitea 
wealthy man, was sent home out of danger. 
tHfree weeks Nélaton heard nothing more of h 
but then he made his appearance, and asked 
preserver how much he owed him. “ Hundred and 
fifty francs,” replied the surgeon. “ That is te 
much,” said the man, “ but. give me a specified bill: 
here is your money.” Nélaton sat down and ¥ 
as follows: “ For adjusting a metre and a half o 
intestinal canal, at a hundred francs per metre, 
hundred and fifty francs.” 

—_—— 

MepicaL Freres 1n Prussia. — These are r 
lated by law on decidedly economical princi 
For a first visit within the city limits, a physi 
allowed to charge from 50 cents to $1; for 
subsequent visit, 25 to 50 cents; if ata distance 
from one to five miles from town and suburbs 
first visit may be from 75 cents to $1.50, and 
sequent ones from 50 to 75 cents. For a first ¥ 
at night he gets, if it be in town, from $1.50 | 
$2.25 ; if more than a mile out of town, from $2.2 
to $3; following night visits being, in town fre 
75 cents to $1.50, in the country from $ 
$2.25. He may not charge for more than two 
a day, unless they be made by special request, 
must his fees for all attendance on any one patie 
within twenty-four hours, exceed $2.25. 

—o—. 


THE Bones or Lunatics. — According to 
paper presented to the Pathological Society by 
Dickson, paralytic lunatics have always soft 
brittle bones. This fact will be useful to the ke 
ers, who will, in future, know how to explai 
half-a-dozen broken ribs or so. We really 
that Dr. Dickson should have waited for further 
searches into the subject before publishing so s 


ling, and, for unhappy lunatics, so dangerous a gé 
eralization. w 
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Familiar Science, 


————_+--_—_ 
: SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


_ InsTANCES of spontaneous combustion are so 
common now-a-days that we cannot help think- 

“ing that people are becoming more careless than 

they used to be, or else they are ignorant of the 

nature and the causes of this kind of combustion. 

The latter, wo doubt not, is more frequently the 

ease, and this is our reason for taking up the 

subject here. 
Our readers are aware that ordinary burning 
is nothing but rapid oxidation, or the union of 
the combustible substance with the oxygen of 
“the air. But they may not all be equally famil- 
_ jar with the philosophy of slow combustion, which 
is a more gradual oxidation of a substance. The 
decay of animal and vegetable substances is a 
process of this sort. When a log of wood rots 
in the forest, it is as really burned up as when it 
blazes on the hearth of an old-fashioned fire- 
place. he carbon and hydrogen which make 
up the greater part of its bulk are oxidized in the 
former case, as in the latter, and the products of 
‘the combustion — carbonic acid and water -— are 
‘the same. And it has been proved that the heat 
generated in both forms of burning is precisely 
the same; the only difference being, that in ordi- 
nary burning it is all set free in a short_time, 
while in decay it is developed so slowly that we 
do not perceive it. 

The rusting of metals is another instance of 
this slow combustion, the rust being the metal 
after it is burnt, or oxidized. Heat is generated 
in this process, as in that of decay ; and if the 
> rusting can be made sufficiently rapid (as when a 
large pile of iron filings is moistened and exposed 
to the air), the rise of temperature is readily de- 
tected. A remarkable case of heat developed 
in this way occurred in England during the man- 
ufacture of a submarine cable, and is described 
‘in Rolfe and Gillet’s “ Natural Philosophy :” — 


“ The copper wire of the cable was covered with 
gutta-percha, tar, and hemp, and the whole inclosed 
in a casing of iron wire. The cable, as it was 
‘finished, was coiled in tanks filled with water: 
| these tanks leaked, and the water was therefore 
| drawn off, leaving about 163 nautical miles of cable 

iled in a mass 30 feet in diameter (with a space 
n the centre 6 feet in diameter) and 8 feet high. 
Wie rusted so rapidly that the temperature in the cen- 
Me the coil rose.in four days from 66° -to 79°, 

gh the temperature of the air did not rise 
‘above 66° during the period, and was as low as 59° 
part of the time. The mass would have become 
even hotter, had it not been cooled by pouring on 
water.” 


In this case the heat set free caused the oxid- 
ation to go on faster and faster; and this is what 
oceurs in spontaneous combustion, which is sim- 
ply “ rapid combustion developed gradually from 
slow combustion.” There is no more common 
i ce of such combustion than the oily rags used 


. 


by painters in their work, or the cotton waste used 
for wiping machinery. When such substances 
have become saturated with oil, if they happen 
to be thrown into a heap, the oil begins to 
oxidize slowly; but the heat produced makes 
the oxidation more and more rapid until the 
mass bursts into a flame. Oils that oxidize 
readily, like cotton-seed oil, are especially liable 
to take fire. Oil spilt on dry sawdust has been 
known to ignite in the same way. 

It sometimes happens that hay, cotton, and 
many forms of woody fibre, — as tow, flax, hemp, 
rags, leaves, spent tan, straw in manure heaps, 
etc., — when stacked in large quantities in a 
damp state, take fire spontaneously. Here the 
oxidation is merely that of incipient decay or 
fermentation, which is promoted by the dampness. 
The confined heat accumulates, as in the case of 
the oily rags or cotton, until it is sufficient to 
cause rapid combustion. According to M. 
Chevallier and others, pulverized charcoal, pre- 
pared for making gunpowder and stored in heaps, 
has been known to ignite, when neither oily nor 
damp; the, very slow action of the oxygen of 
the air upon the charcoal itself being gradually 
accelerated by the heat produced until it set it 
on fire. 

Whether grain or seeds of any kind be liable 
to spontaneous combustion is doubtful ; though 
several French savants came to the conclusion 
that a barn had caught fire from the spontaneous 
ignition of damp oats stored in it. . But however 
that may be, it will be evident from the facts we 
have given that many fires, involving great de- 
struction of property, have been the result of 
spontaneous combustion ; and it is probable that 
many conflagrations ascribed to incendiarism have 
really owed their origin to the same cause. 

——_+ 
THE AURORA. 


Tue brilliant auroral displays of the present 
season have attracted great attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and we have received sey- 
eral letters from patrons of the JouRNAL, asking 
us to take up the subject in one of our articles 
on “familiar science.” We will therefore at- 
tempt to state as briefly and simply as_ possible 
the main facts known about the aurora, and also 
the most plausible theory of its nature and ori- 
gin. 

We will not dwell upon the various appear- 
ances which the aurora assumes. These are fa- 
miliar to our reader’, and besides they are so 
varied that space would fail us for describing 
them. And what description could do justice to 
their wonderful beauty and splendor? Even 
the poet’s pen, dipped in the colors of the rain- 
bow, could not transfer to paper the flashing 
glories that light up the whole canopy of heaven 
in the grander displays of the aurora; much less 
could plain prose hope to portray. them ade- 
quately. 

We may remark, however, that the most com- 


mon form of the aurora is a pale diffused light 
near the horizon, like the first. glimmering of 
the dawn; and hence its name, from Aurora, 
the Roman goddess of morning. In the north- 
ern hemisphere it is known as the aurora borea- 
lis, or “ northern morning.” Tennyson several 
times speaks of it by this simple Saxon transla- 
tion of the Latin name; as in “The Talking 
Oak, — 


“ The northern morning o'er thee shoot 

High up in silver spikes! ’? — 
and in “Morte d’Arthur,” where the gleam of 
Arthur’s sword Excalibur is compared to “a 
streamer of the northern morn.” The phenom- 
enon as seen in the southern hemisphere is some- 
times called aurora australis, or “southern morn- 
ing.” In its complete form it consists of a dark 
bank, or segment of a circle, of a hazy or slaty 
appearance, surmounted by an arch of light, from 
which luminous streamers quiver and flash up- 
wards. ‘These sometimes appear to unite near 
the zenith, forming what is called a corona ; and 
sometimes several auroral arches are seen at 
once. 

The distribution of auroras over the surface 
of the earth is very unequal. At Havana, but 
six have been recorded within a hundred years. 
As we travel northwards from Cuba, they in- 
crease in frequency and_ brilliancy ; they rise 
higher in the heavens, and oftener reach the 
zenith. If our journey northward lies along the 
meridian of Washington, we find, on an average, 
near the parallel of 40°, only ten auroras annu- 
ally. Near the parallel of 42°, the average num- 
ber is twenty a year; near 45°, it is forty ; and, 
near 50°, it is eighty. Between this point and 
the parallel of 62°, auroras are seen almost every 
night, high in the heavens, and as often to the 
south as the north. Farther north, they are 
seldom seen except in the south, and from 
this point they diminish in numbers and in 
brightness as we approach the pole. If we make 
a like comparison for the meridian of St. Peters- 
burg, we shall find a similar result, except that 
the auroral region lies farther to the north than 
in America. In the same latitude, we have 
more auroras in this country than are seen in . 
Europe. 

It will be observed that the popular notion 
that auroras are most frequent in the extreme 
polar regions is erroneous. Jn latitude 78° the 
average number is but ten a year; and at the 
north pole they are probably as rare as at the 
equator. 

Auroras are sometimes of vast exient, being 
seen at the same time in both hemispheres. 
That of August 28th, 1859, was visible from 
California eastward to Russia, and from Jamaica 
northward to an unknown distance in British 
America ; and that of September 2d, of the same 
year, was seen at the Sandwich Islands, through- 
out North America and Europe, and in those 
parts of Northern Asia where the sky was clear ; 
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and there were auroras at the same time in 
South America and Australia. The auroral dis- 
plays of the past autumn appear to have been of 
almost equal extent. 

The height of the aurora above the earth has 
been quite accurately determined by observing 
its elevation above the horizon from several dif- 
ferent places. From a large number of such 
observations, it is concluded that the height is 
seldom less- than 45 miles, and that it is often as 
great as 500 miles. Some persons have believed 
that they saw auroras at a height of less than one 
mile, or below the clouds ; but it is probable that 
the clouds were very thin, and that the auroral 
light was seen shining through them. 

Many people have imagined that the aurora is 
sometimes attended with a peculiar rustling or 
crackling sownd ; but there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence that this ever occurs. ‘The sounds in 
question have probably been due to the wind, 
the cracking of ice and snow, or other causes 
independent of the aurora. 

Auroras are not equally frequent at all hours 
of the night, or at all seasons of the year. In 
our latitude they increase regularly in number 
from sunset till about midnight, and then dimin- 
ish regularly till morning. In Canada the max- 
imum is at 11 o’clock; farther north, at mid- 
night ; and still farther north, in Arctic regions, 
an hour later. In this part of the world they 
are more abundant in summer and autumn than 
in winter and spring. 

The number seen in different years is also va- 
riable. A period of about sixty years from one 
maximum to another has been made out with 
tolerable certainty, with a subordinate period of 
about ten years; that is, there is a maximum 
every ten years, and a more remarkable maxi- 
mum every sixty years. 

The aurora is in all probability an electrical 
phenomenon. We will state very concisely the 
chief reasons for this theory of its origin. 

The effects of the aurora upon telegraph 
wires are identical with those of an electric cur- 
rent. Sparks can be drawn from the wires dur- 
ing the auroral display, and heat is also generated. 
The characteristic shock caused by electricity can 
likewise be obtained from the wire; and magnet- 
ism is developed, — in some cases so abundantly 
that telegraphic signals can be sent without the 
aid of a battery. The magnetic needle is also 
affected by the aurora precisely as by an electric 
current; and chemical decomposition has been 
accomplished by its agency. The luminous phe- 
nomena of the aurora, with their varied colors, 
quiverings, and flashings, may be readily imitated 
by sending an electric charge through glass ves- 
sels containing rarefied air. 

-There is found to be a remarkable coincidence 
between the periodicity of the aurora and that of 
the variation of the magnetic needle ;- and the 
maxima of these periods coincide, moreover, with 
that of the sun’s spots. These three sets of phe- 
nomena appear, therefore, to be connected in 
some way which scientific men do not yet fully 
understand. 

Some of the recent auroras have been exam- 
ined with the spectroscope. The spectrum of 
the light is not continuous, but is made up of 
several lines, among which are a red and a green 
one that may be due to hydrogen; but further 
observations will be necessary to settle the ques- 
tion. 
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PERSISTENCE OF VISION. 


In our November number, we referred to cer- 
tain “ curiosities of vision,” but we by no means 
exhausted the subject. Some of the most singular 
optical illusions are the result of what is called 
“persistence of vision,” and this we will make 
our theme to-day. 

There are many paradoxes in science, and one 
of thein is, that we see things after they are out 
of sight; or, to state it in a less familiar way, 
the impression made by light on the retina of the 
eye does not cease when the light is removed, 
but continues for about the eighth of a second 
afterwards. That is a very brief time, to be sure, 
but it is long enough to give rise to many pecul- 
iar effects. We all know that if a stick with a 
spark of fire on the end of it be whirled round 
rapidly, we see a circle of light. The end of the 
stick appears to be at every point of the circle at 
once, which of course it cannot be. “Seeing is 
believing,” we say; but in this case, as in many 


others, the ancient “saw” fails us. The lumi- 
nous impressions made by the spark at different 
points succeed one another so rapidly that they 
appear continuous. 

We know also that when a wheel is turning 
very fast, we cannot distinguish the spokes. In 
this instance the successive impressions, being 
made on the same part of the retina, obliterate 
one another, so that instead of seeing more than 
actually exists (as with the lighted stick), we see 
less than we are looking at. It will seem to be 
another paradox when we assert that if we could 
look at the whirling wheel for only the thousandth 
part of a second instead of a whole second or 
more, we should see every spoke as distinctly as 
if the wheel were at rest; but we shall prove this 
before we get through. 

Many optical toys have been made which de- 
pend upon this law of vision. The thaumatrope 
is one of the simplest of them. Two pictures 
are put on the opposite sides of a circular piece 
of card, which is twirled rapidly by means of 
strings fastened to opposite points of its edge. 
The two images combine in the eye, and we see 


one picture made up of the two. A bird may 
be put on one side of the card, and a cage on 
the other, and we see the bird in the cage when 
the card is twirled. So aman on one side and 
a horse on the other may unite to form an eques- 
trian group. You can get an idea of the effect 
by making a distinct horizontal line with ink on 
one side of a card, and an upright line on the 
other, which will form a eross if you twirl the 
card. 


The zoetrope,* of which we give a figure, is 


* This is a foreign invention, but a very neat form of it is 
made in this country by Messrs. Milton Bradley & Co., of 
Springfield, Mass. 
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another ingenious and amusing contrivance, the 
effects of which are due to the same cause. Jt — 
is a cylindrical box, open at the top, turning upon a, 
an upright axis. Around the upper part of the 
box is a row of vertical slits. The successive — 
positions which a moving body assumes are rep- 
resented in order upon a strip of paper; and — 
this paper is put within the box, which is then 
whirled rapidly. If we look through the slits, — 
the pictures come before the eye one after an- — 
other, and the impression of each lasts till the — 
next arrives, so that they all blend together, and 
the object appears to be actually going through 
the motions depicted. 
The intermittent view of the pictures which is — 
got by looking through the narrow siits is essen= 
tial to the effect. If we look in at the top of the 
box, so as to see the pictures all at once as they — 
are turned round, they will blend undistinguish= 
ably, like the spokes of the wheel in rapid rota- 
tion. The slits, by interrupting the view, limit 
the time that each is visible, and allow an inter- 
val for the perception of one impression before 
another is made upon the retina. The adjust-_ 
ment of the number and breadth of the slits, so_ 
that the successive impressions may blend in such — 
a way that the motion may appear natural and at. 
the same time be clearly seen, is a matter of con- 
siderable nicety. . 
: P >) 
There are many other curious things about the © 
zoetrope, but we must not dwell upon the instru: > 
ment longer; nor can we refer to other forms of — 
it, some of which have attracted much attention — 
from scientific men, especially Faraday, who has — 
given the results of his investigations in the — 
“ Memoir on Optical Deceptions,” in his Hxpert- 
mental Researches in Ohemistry and Physics. 
We have said above that if our view of) 
swiftly rotating wheel could be limited to a ve 
small fraction of a second, we should see it as 
distinctly as if it were motionless. We can ace 
complish this by lighting up the wheel by an | 
electric spark in a dark room. Wheatstone has — 
proved that the duration of the spark is not more 
than 3335, of a second ; and viewed under th 
brief illumination, a wheel rotating at the rate of 
a hundred times in a second appears to be abso- 
lutely at rest. A single picture of it is formed 
in the eye, and the light is gone before a second 
impression can be made upon the retina. For the 
same reason, objects made visible by a flash of 
lightning appear stationary, no matter how fas 
they may be moving. 4 
The fact that we do not cease to see objects 
while winking is of course explained by this prin- 
ciple of persistence of vision. The eyes a 
closed for less than the eighth of a second, an 
the impression upon the retina is renewed befor 
it has time to fade away. : 
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THE CIRCULATION OF MATTER. 


EVERYTHING around us is in a state of change 
Spring and autumn present to us annually the 
and the death of the year. Vegetable natur 
shoots and flowers and decays, while the fruit whic 
it bears passes into animal life, again to return 
its original dust, and again to pass, in endless alter- 
nation, into new forms of life and beauty. The oak 
and the nettle, the poison and its antidote, the lion 
and the ephemeral insect, the sovereign and 
serf, consist of the same matter differently > 
bined ; and the atom which to-day forms a part of 
any of them may in a brief period be the constitu- 


t of another, or may by turns occupy an essential 
lace in them all. Nor is this transference of matter 
ted to the existing cycle. An atom which lay 
at the bottom of the primeval ocean may now be 
borne on the pinion of the eagle, and that which 
lived and breathed in the earliest age may now be 
asleep among the ashes of our fathers. 
This incessant transition of matter from one 
phase of existence to another was well described by 


Bryant as 
“the circle of eternal change 
‘. Which is the life of nature; ” 
and by Longfellow, in his’ « Rain in Summer : ”— 
r f « Thus the Seer, 
oe With vision clear, 
Sees forms appear and disappear, 
4 In the perpetual round of strange, 
2 Mysterious change 
From birth to death, from death to birth, 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning forevermore 
Tn the rapid and rushing river of Time.” 
——>—__ 
STORING OXYGEN. 

_ Amonc the conclusions in Dynamical Geology 
adopted by scientists, and the inferences fairly de- 
ducible from them, are : — 

1. That the earth was formerly a heated mass of 
| liquid matter, necessarily repelling all vital gases 
and moisture; and that only a crust of variable 

thickness, at best thirty to sixty miles, has become 
sufficiently cooled to receive them. 

| 2 That one half the weight of this cooled crust 

) is oxygen. 

3. That no condition or relation of elements and 
) forces can increase, reduce, or destroy matter. 

From the premises the inquiry arises as to the 
mission and place of the vital elements, especially 
oxygen, during a process which has gradually stored 
away in the cooling rocks many thousand times as 
much of it as now remains in surface activity. 

| If the cooled crust is fifty miles in thickness 

over continental plains, undisturbed ocean beds, or 

tracts soonest relieved from heat, the weight of 
oxygen which has become fixed by storing away is 
over a hundred thousand pounds per square inch. 

If the gas so absorbed attended the planet in the 

‘commencement of the process in a free state, its 

pressure must then have been distributed quite 
uniformly about it. But from solar influence, 

\ sphericity and rotation of the earth, and interior 

| heat currents, the process of cooling and loading 

| must have been locally helped or hindered by the 
apparent caprices and chances which usually attend 

‘atmospheric phenomena, so that the crust becomes 

‘twice as thick in some places as in others; and we 
infer that the plains receiving this weight in excess 
must by depression overweigh and balance up other 
regions which have been less loaded. 

, _ If, then, plains corresponding with the bed of the 

‘Northern Atlantic on the one hand, and the valley 

‘of the Mississippi on the other, receive different 

‘Measures of oxygen, and both of them receive much 

_ than does the strip of surface between them, 
we can infer that the very different measures of ele- 

‘vation of these three divisions of surface, as they 

‘appear to-day, result from the difference in the 

loading of ponderable gases. This difference may 

‘be 50,000 pounds per square inch, and the plains 

Teceiving such excess of weight, resting upon an 

elastic or liquid base, must become depressed, and 

portions between them —sutures to those armor- 
plates — are slowly forced up into mountain ranges, 
in direct compliance with the simplest law of nature, 

— gravitation. 

there was formerly a thousand times as much 

€ oxygen about the earth as to-day, then there 


has been at succeeding periods every other lesser 
measure of it down to the present, during nearly all 
which reach of time the heat and density of the at- 
mosphere were intolerant of air-breathing life. And 
the naturalist will choose his period in the latter 
part of that vast stretch of time for the introduction 
of the gigantic tree ferns, and other extravacant 
forms of vegetation. 
crowded upon every opportunity for it. 
then the chief hindrance to growth, and only 
mountain-tops. and polar circles were first endur- 
able, 

Atmospheric pressure develops heat; so from 
the presence of oxygen we infer weiht, pressure, 
force, — heat. Solar heat depends on atmospheric 
pressure. Mount Washington is sterile under the 
brightest July sun. No warmth is felt above the 
lowest mile of air, and a temperature of 100° pre- 
vails at the fiftieth mile above the surface, 

Are we not asking too much of the sun in assum- 
ing solar heat to be positive ? Has the “ Newtonian 
law” received suflicient attention ? Will not grav- 
itation be yet credited as the force which develops 
the most mysterious and perplexing appearances ? 
When the earth shall have absorbed the ponderable 
elements for which it has an affinity, and which press 
upon it with immense power, will it not have arrived 
at the condition of the moon? Is not absolute cold 
a profound rest of matter, — equilibrium ? 

‘ Wie 1D Vek 
ed 
THE ALLIGATOR. 


WE take the following from an entertaining 
article on “ Florida” in the December number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine : — 

“The female alligator will not allow the male to 
approach her nest. He has a gluttonous habit of 
eating all the eggs, thus necessitating her laying 
more, which she does not like to do. So, whenever 
she catches him in that neighborhood, she thrashes 
him on general principles, — he either has done mis- 
chief or intends it: at any rate, he is meddling in 
domestic matters, and deserves snubbing. I am told 
that it is really amusing to see the big bully stick 
his tail between his legs and sneak off, the very im- 
age of a hen-pecked husband, after one of these con- 
jugal scoldings. He is not by any means a model 
husband ; and although he takes his thrashing kindly, 
he revenges himself by watching until the eges are 
really hatched, and then eats up as many of the 
causes of the family dispute as he can catch. Young 
alligators don’t like to know their own fathers. 

“JT heard of but few instances where these crea- 
tures have attacked grown men: they are fond of 
children, and show their attachment to the offspring 
of other people as they do to their own. In one 
instance, where a man on horseback was crossing a 
ford, he was seized by the leg; but when his dog 
plunged in, the alligator left his leg to take the more 
delicate morsel. In another instance, an alligator 
struck at a mule pulling a cart, and bit out two 
spokes from one of the wheels, leaving a tooth stick- 
ing in one as a memento of the visit. He hurried 
off with great speed, on the lookout, I suppose, for 
a dentist. 

“Gators like dogs, pigs, and young darkies. The 
dog is a special favorite. The whine of an alligator 
is easily mistaken for that of a puppy, and may mis- 
lead a young and inexperienced dog. A wise Florida 


dog will not go boldly down to the water to drink; 


he learns by experience after having been eaten once 
or twice. If the shore is open, he will draw all the 
alligators to one place by barking, and then scamper 


. | 
off to some,other place where the coast is clear; or 


he will creep down toa moist spot, tail down, body 
crouched, eyes skinned and ears up, pushing his paws 
before him slowly to feel the water, lapping it with- 
out noise, and then sneaking away again. 


. . “a . | 
An intensely stimulated life is 
Heat was 
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“The alligator has his uses: near every house 
you find more or less swamp, and in every swamp 
more or less alligator. I heard one lady complain 
very much because some traveller had killed her 
alligator. He lived near, and killed snakes, frogs, 


‘young wild-cats, and other varmints:.thus he earned 


his board, and was consequently protected ; besides 


this, he was useful in preventing young children 
from straying too far from home.” 
ee 
USEFUL RECIPES. 


Inverter Biur Inx.— Dissolve five parts of 
oxide of molybdenum in the smallest necessary quan- 
tity of muriatic acid; also dissolve two parts of ex- 
tract of liquorice, and six of gum arabic, in two hun- 
dred parts of water. Mix the solutions, and write 
with them on the linen to be marked. After writing, 
mhoisten with a solution of chloride of tin in water. 
This is an ink not only indelible in ordinary wash- 
ing, but in acids and alkalies. It cannot possibly 
be removed, except by destroying the article written 
upon. In fact, it is an utterly indelible blue dye, 
while the black so-called indelible inks may be re- 
moved by cyanide of potassium. 

Common WritinG Inx. — The Technologist says : 
“In the recipes generally given for making ink, it is 
recommended to boil the ingredients. This is a very 
serious mistake. It should always be made with cold 
water. By this latter process, more time is of course 
necessary to make it; but then the ink is very supe- 
rior, and entirely free from extractive matter which 
has no inky quality, and which only tends to clog 
the pen and to turn the ink ropy and mouldy. Take 
gall-nuts, broken, one pound ; sulphate of iron, half 
a pound; gum acacia and sugar-candy, of each a 
quarter of a pound ; water, three quarts. Place the 
whole of these ingredients in a vessel where they can 
be agitated once a day; after standing for a fort- 
night or three weeks, the ink is ready for use. Log- 
wood and similar materials are often advised to be 
used in conjunction with the gall-nuts ; but they serve 
no good purpose, unless it be to make a cheaper 
article, which fades rapidly.” 

The following .xecipe is recommended for indors- 
ing ink, black or colored: To make one pound, take 
balsam of copaiba, nine ounces; Iamp-black, three 
ounces; indigo and Prussian blue, of each one ounce 
and a half; Indian red, three quarters of an ounce, 
and dry yellow soap, three ounces; grind all these 
ingredients on a slab to an impalpable smoothness, 
and the ink is then fit for use. The colors may be 
varied for different inks, such as chrome yellow and 
indigo for green ink ; carmine and Indian red for red 
ink; vermilion, verdigris, etc. For such, the lamp- 
black and other colorings are to be left out of the 
recipe, but the other ingredients remain the same. 

To Sorren Kip Boors. —Melt a quarter of a 
pound of tallow, them pour it into a jar, and add to 
it the same weight of olive oil, stir, and let it stand 
till cold; apply a small quantity occasionally with 
a piece of flannel. Should the boots be very dirty, 
cleanse with warm water. It will soften any leather. 

BronzinG For LeEatHer. — A small amount of 
so-called insoluble aniline violet is dissolved in a lit- 
tle water, and the solution is brushed over the arti- 
cles; it will dry quickly, and perhaps may have to 
be repeated. Shoes that are treated in this way 
present a beautiful bronze color, 

VarnisH For Or Parntines. — Dextrine 2 
parts, aleohol I part, water 6 parts. Varnish for 
drawings and lithographs: Dextrine 4 parts, alcohol 
1 part, water 4 parts. These should be prepared 
previously with two or three coats of thin starch or 
rice boiled and strained through a cloth. 

E ea STs 

To make a new rope.as limber and soft as an old 
one, boil it two hours in water, and then thorough] 
dry it in a warm room. , 
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MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


CartTRIDGES. — Gunpowder was at first always 
placed in the guns loose, by means of long ladles; 
and, in spite of the inconvenience and danger of the 
practice, it was three hundred years before any at- 
tempt was made to place it in cartridges. These 
were at first used only when rapid firing was neces- 
sary ; and their employment did not become general, 
owing to the danger in serving the guns with them. 
Being made of parchment, paper, canvas, or linen, 
they were more or less incombustible, and left burn- 
ing fragments in the bore, which had to be carefully 
removed before a fresh charge was put in. The 
vents of the gun were frequently choked, and the 
pieces rendgred unserviceable, by fragments of the 
cartridge-bag forced into them. It was not till 1778 
that Sir Charles Douglas suggested serge as a proper 
material for cartridges; and when his proposals 
were not treated with the attention they merited, he 
placed the whole ammunition of his ship in proper 
cartridges at his own expense. The advantages of 
serge as a material for cartridges, on account ‘of its 
total consumption by the flame of the powder, are so 
great that its use soon become universal. 

Hyprosratic Weriauinc Macuine, — The 
London Engineer describes a new weighing appa- 
ratus invented by a Mr. Duckham. The principle 
consists simply in filling a cylinder open at the top 
with water, or oil by preference, and suspending the 
machine to a crane. A piston passes downwards 
through the cylinder and terminates in an eye, to 
which the articles to be weighed are attached. The 
machine is connected with a dial gauge, the indi- 
eator of which is worked by the liquid displaced 
from the weigher. On the load being removed, 
the liquid is returned to the cylinder. <A peculiar 
merit of this machine is its lightness, a machine of 
84 pounds’ weight being equal to weighing ten tons. 
Others much lighter are capable of performing very 
delicate work, and others again can be made pro- 
portionately heavier which can weigh up to 100 
tons. The machine has been tested in weighing 
the armor plates of the iron-clad turret ship ‘Aby 1S 
sinta. These are from eight inches to ten inches 
thick, weigh from seven to ten tons each, and are 
shipped and weighed by one process — lifted, slung, 
and weighed all at once. 

Foop rrom Gum TraGcacantu.— A “ Pre- 
pared Tragacanth ” is put up in cans in Holland, 
and sold as an article of food. It is intended to 
answer the same purpose as arrow-root. Besides 
the pure tragacanth, it contains an aromatic gum 
and something resembling corn flour. Physicians 
speak well of it as food for invalids and infants 
“brought up by hand” We believe it is not yet 
introduced into the American market. 

CoLtorep Lines 1x Stockryes. — The reader 
has probably noticed that all good stockings are 
marked at the top with colored lines, the threads of 
which the lines are formed being dyed either blue or 
red. The dyes are not what are called “ fast” col- 
ors, but are “ fugitive.” The lines are placed there 
by the manufacturer to show that the texture of the 
material of which the stockings were madé was not 
injured when the articles were bleached by the ac- 
tion of chlorine. Although chlorine when carefully 
used, and when the goods are not exposed too long 
to its imfluence, is comparatively harmless, still, if 
employed in excess, it so destroys the texture of the 
stockings, that they quickly come into holes ; hence 
the adoption of these colored lines, as before the 
chlorine can injure the material to this extent the 
red or blue color of these lines will be removed. 
Any stockings which do not show these colors are 
always sold at a lower price; but, for the reasons 
intimated above, they are dear at any price. 

Bovine, A New ArrTIcLe or Foop, — This ar- 


ticle, prepared in Texas, is simply beef cut in steaks, 
including the fat, and desiccated in a current of pure 
heated air, and then subjected to a pressure of from 
6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the square inch in cast- 
iron moulds, by which process it is made into a block 
or cake about twenty-five per cent. heavier than 
water. It is then slipped into atin pan of the same 
size, and surrounded with melted suet or fat of the 
animal, and hermetically sealed. Thus dried, com- 
pressed, and excluded from the air, it will keep in- 
definitely, and the nutriment of a barrel of mess 
beef is furnished in less than one sixth the bulk and 
weight, and of a much better quality, as, not being 
salted, or only sufficiently to suit the taste (salt not 
being used as an antiseptic), it is free from the evils 
produced by salt meats, such as scurvy, etc. 
Winpows ror Narrow Srreets. — The Lon- 
don Builder recommends a plan for lighting a dark 
room, in which the darkness is caused by its being 
situated on a narrow street or lane. If the glass of 
a window in such a room is placed several inches 
within the outer face of the wall, as is the general 
custom in building houses, it will admit very little 
light, that which it gets being only the reflection 
from the walls of the opposite houses. If, however, 
all the panes of glass are roughly ground on the 
outside, and flush with the outer wall, the light from 
the whole of the visible sky and from the remotest 
parts of the opposite wall will be introduced into the 
apartment, reflected from the innumerable facets 
which the rough grinding of the glass produces. 
The whole window will appear as if the sky were 
beyond it, and from every point of this luminous 
surface light will radiate into all parts of the room. 
Printing on Tin. — This is a new process just 
patented in France. The preparation of the inks, 
or colors, which are used, is not made known. 
After the tin plate is printed, it can be made up into 
any desired shape, as the printed surface is not in- 


jured by moderate hammering, nor in the process of 


soldering. A great variety of canisters, boxes, etc., 
are already made of this material, and it is likely to 
come into universal use. The same French house 
has patented a method of lining tin canisters with a 
silicious material, which protects the metal from the 
action of the acids in pickles, preserves, etc. This 
also promises to be a valuable invention. 

Warer-proor GLUE. — Immerse common glue 
in cold water until it becomes perfectly soft, but 
still retains its form; then put it into common raw 
linseed oil, and apply a gentle heat, until it is com- 
pletely dissolved by the oil. It is then used like or- 
dinary glue. It dries very soon, and water has no 
effect on it. 

A glue which will resist water to a considerable 
degree is made by dissolving common glue in skimmed 
milk. Fine levigated chalk added to the com- 
mon solution of glue in water constitutes an addition 
which strengthens it, and renders it suitable for 
sign-boards and other things which must stand the 
weather. 

A glue that will hold against fire and water may 
be prepared by mixing a handful of quicklime with 
four ounces of linseed oil. Thoroughly levigate the 
mixture, boil it to a good thickness, and then spread 
it on thin plates in the shade; it will become ex- 
ceedingly hard, but may be dissolved over a fire, like 
ordinary glue, and is then fit for use. 

Where glue is to be exposed to the weather, com- 
mon glue, protected by a good coat of oil color, is 
superior to the above. If both are combined (that 
is, the water-proof glue and the paint) a much 
greater advantage may be obtained. 

Pees. 

Natuan Hatt, of Durham, New Hampshire, i in 
1833, thanked God that he “lived in a hilly coun- 
try where it was impossible to build railroads.” 
To-day the cars run through his door-yard and 
within a few feet of his house. 


RAILROADS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Tne following letter, in reply to a suggestion con- 
cerning railroads, was written by Chancellor Living- 
ston, who had been associated with his brother-in-_ 
law, Robert Fulton, in the application of steam to — 
navigation : — 


Atpany, March 1, 1811. 
Dear Sir: I did not till yesterday receive yours — 
of the 25th of February ; where it has loitered on 
the road, I am at a loss to say. I had before read 
of your very ingenious proposition as to the railway _ 
communications. I fear, however, on mature reflec- 
tion, that they will be liable to serious objection, and 
ultimately more expensive than a canal. They must 
be double, so as to prevent the danger of two such | 
heavy bodies meeting. The walls on which they are 
placed must be at least four feet below the surface 
and three feet above, and must be clamped with — 
iron, and even then would hardly sustain so heavy a _ 
weight as you propose moving at the rate of four — 
miles an hour on wheels. As to wood, it would not 
last a week. They must be covered with iron, and 
that, too, very thick and strong. The means of stop- _ 
ping these heavy carriages without a great shock, — 
and of preventing them from running on each other — 
— for there would be many running on the road at — 
once — would be very difficult. In cases of acci- 
dental stops, or necessary stops to take wood and — 
water, etc., many accidents would happen. The 
carriage of condensing water would be very trouble- — 
some. Upon the whole, I fear the expense would be — 
much greater than that of canals, without being so 
convenient. R. R. Livingston. © 
A Curomatic Printinc Press. — At the late 
fair of the American Institute, a press was exhibited 
which, with a single impression, prints in three dif} 
ferent colors, and works as rapidly as any platen 
press can print in single color. ach of the three 
equal parts into which the surface of the inking- 
cylinder is divided, is supplied with adjustable color 
strips of various sizes, to correspond in width witl 
any line or part of line of type, and each part is sup- 
plied with a color from one of the distributing rol 
ers. Lines are struck on the surface of the “cyl 
der, which are numbered to correspond with lines 
and numbers on the chase, so that it is easy for the — 
pressman to set his sectors (color-strips) to corre- 
spond with the lines of the type which it is desire +? 
to print in colors. Within a minute the press may 
be changed from two or three colors to one, by 
throwing two polished shells, or half cylinders, over 
the color arrangements, enabling the pressman to use 
three times the amount of distribution and inking — 
surface that he now has in any one-color job press. 
——_—o— 
Parer Boxes. — The making of paper boxes has 
within the past thirty years become a very heavy 
business. In 1840 there were but five manufactories 
in the country, —three in New York, one in Boston, — 
and one in Philadelphia, — and their united produ } 
tion amounted to $20,000 a year; while now there 
are single manufactories whose production is esti 
mated only by millions. The straight-edged shoe 
knife has given way to machinery which cuts, sco’ ; 
and clips out the corners, leaving the board ready t 
be pasted into form. In New York one shop em 
ploys three hundred hands, consuming on the aver 
age, per day, one ton of straw board, six reams ot 
white lining paper, and one ream of glazed papery — 
besides re. barrels of paste and seventy-five poun ds 
of glue, turning out 10,000,000 collar boxes and — 
500,000 other boxes per annum; and still the est 
lishments increase at the rate of seventy-five 
year. 


—_—- “4 i 
Grazing ror Liven. — Add a teaspoonful of 

salt and one of finely scraped white soap to a pint o 

starch. : 


bl 


é 
Agriculture. 


—_—_—>——— 
CARRYING SEED-CORN SOUTH. 


In an instructive article under the heading, 
“Corn and Climate,” published on page 563, current 
volume Country GENTLEMAN, Mr. Levi Bartlett 
notices a variety of corn, “long and successfully 
grown on anisland in Lake Winnipiseogee, yielding 
from 100 to 135 bushels of shelled corn per acre.” 
Some of it was sent from Vermont to New Jersey. 
He continues: “ The original was not a very large 
growing kind; but having been long grown succes- 
sively, in New Jersey, it has become very large, like 
the Southern corn. Last winter a Mr. Haines, of 
New Jersey, sent me per mail a splendid ear of this 
corn, measuring fourteen inches in length, and ker- 
nels to match. Now, it iscertain that this ear was a 
lineal descendant of the John Brown corn. I have 
this day interviewed it (August 12), and find many 
stalks nine feet high, much of it not yet spindled 
out, and none in silk. . . . Igrew the Brown 
corn several years, and then it was a medium-sized 
variety of corn. But by long years of cultivation 
in New Jersey it has attained the growth of New 
Jersey corn; and now it and the Illinois corn are 
of very little worth for cultivation in this section; 
the corn will not ripen, and the forage is too coarse 
and large for cattle fodder.” 

Writing mainly for Southern readers, I remark 
that Winnipiseogee Lake is 472 feet above tide-water, 
and surrounded by high lands that aid in cooling the 
local climate. On an island in this lake our semi- 
tropical cereal for long and successive years yielded 

“from 100 to 135 bushels of shelled corn per acre.” 
The Cotton States can send no corn North that will 
\be likely to improve plants thus fruitful. Indeed, it 
‘is desirable in all parts of the continent to bring the 
| planting and maturity of this crop as near together 
as possible, to escape blighting drouth. If the cli- 
mate will ripen a second 90-day variety of corn, let 
us plant two crops in succession in a year. The 
second will give us five times more fodder (stalk 
and ear included) than all the blades we now pull 
‘from an acre. 
By planting seed very impressible to the influence 
‘of heat and light, in our sunny clime, we can organ- 
‘ize about twice the quantity of food for man and 
‘beast per acre in twelve consecutive months, that 
‘ean be grown in the climate of New England, the 
fertility of the soil being the same. Corn that once 
required five months to reach full maturity in the 
climate at the mouth of the Mississippi, now ripens 
its seed in two months and a half on the Red River 
in the British Province, in 50° North latitude. This 
shows how far the vital element in this plant changes 
its most important functions to meet a change of 
jcondition. It by no means proves that solar heat 
{for two and a half months in latitude 50° North is 
equal to that of five months in the sugar-cane cli- 
‘mate of Louisiana, as some meteorologists would 
have us believe. If maize had not already been 
wearried far north and acclimated there, it would pay 
to do so to make it more fruitful in seed, and less in 
wood and weed, in more southern latitudes. Corn 
ic rried 200 miles north of Knoxville, into the climate 
‘Lexington, Ky., and planted in a calcareous soil 
similar to that in this State, appears to be more 
‘ruitful than here, after acclimation. So far as I 
an learn, nothing is gained anywhere by a northern 
‘novement in the first or second crop. We might 
ts well carry southern Irish potatoes and apples north 
or seeding, as corn. But where wheat is harvested 
n May and early in June there is plenty of time to 
nake a crop of northern corn on the same land in 
eason to seed to wheat again in autumn, in all cot- 
on districts. In our longer summers and higher 
aean temperature for the year, we have a powerful 
| gticultural force ; but in our native plants there is 


| 
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less suceptibility to its influence. Hence, European 
cereals and grasses and northern maize have advan- 
tages for southern farmers not found in any purely 
southern plants. Let us avail ourselves of all the 
physiological resources of northern latitudes, and 
unite them with all the climatic advantages that 
abound in our own land.— D. Lex, in Country 
Gentleman. 


——_ 
TO REJUVENATE PEACH-TREES, 


Tue following is the substance of a communica- 
tion made by Dr. George B. Wood to the American 
Philosophical Society, of which he is President : — 

Peach-trees, after producing a few crops, not 
only cease bearing, but perish in a short time ; 
whereas their natural life is fifty or sixty years, or 
more. The cause of this defective power of growth 
is owing to a deficiency of potash in the soil ; and if 
this alkali be supplied to the tree, so that it shall 
reach the small roots and be absorbed, the fruit- 
bearing power is restored, and the fruit itself, pre- 
maturely perishing, is revived. 

Believing at first with most persons, that the 
cause of decay lay in worms at the root of the peach- 
tree, Dr. Wood put in operation a plan which he 
had seen his father perform more than fifty years 
before, viz., of digging around the base of the stem 
a hole four or five inches deep, scraping away all 
the worms that could be found burrowing at the | 
Junction of the stem and root, and filling the hole | 
thus made with wood-ashes from the fire, which of| 
course retained all their potash. This was done 
in the autumn of 1868; and with a result in the 
following spring at which he himself was astonished. 
The trees appeared to have been restored to all| 
their early vigor and freshness; they put forth 
bright green leaves, blossoming copiously, and bore 
a crop of fruit such as they had never borne before, 
many of the branches breaking down under the load 
of peaches. 

Dr. Wood, in reflecting on these results, noticed 
that several of the peach-trees had no worms, and 
came to the conclusion that we must look for an ex- 
planation to some other cause than the destruction 
of a few worms; and this cause he believed to be 
the ashes, the potash of which, being dissolved by 
the rain, had descended along the roots to the root- 
lets, and presented to them the very food for the 
want of which they were dying. Decaying apple- 
trees, bearing stinted and inedible fruit, have been 
revived by a similar process, and with like results. 

ae one 
SAWDUST AS LITTER AND MANURE. 


Persons who have tried sawdust for the purpose 
of keeping animals in the stable or pen clean, dry, 
and comfortable need not be told of its value for 
this purpose. It absorbs a large amount of liquid 
in proportion to its bulk, and is thus a convenient 
article for accomplishing the desired objects. 

But the question of the value of sawdust as ma- 
nure is a different one from its value as litter. We 
have seen land greatly benefited, and have seen 
land made worse by it. The result depends on two 
points, —the kind of sawdust, and the kind of land 
to which it is applied Many years ago, we saw 
a good garden made on a piece of raw, stiff clay, 
lying on a hillside. The clay was in a few years 
converted into a good, friable loam, chiefly by 
ploughing in and spading in Jarge quantities of saw- 
dust. The sawdust was made from oak, bass-wood, 
white-wood, ete. 

On the other hand, we have seen a sandy loam 
rendered less productive by the application of pine, 
spruce, and hemlock sawdust. The resinous matter 
in such sawdust does not readily decompose, and ob- 
servation teaches that it is not good for vegetation. 
The decay of branches, bark, and roots of these spe- 
cies of trees does not improve the fertility of soil. 


TT 


Sawdust from most deciduous trees, when mixed 
with urine, soon takes on heat, which in a short 
time completely rots it, and the carbonaceous mat- 
ter, having a great affinity for the ammonia evolved 
from the urine, prevents its escape. Resinous saw- 
dust does not so readily rot, and hence has less 
power in saving ammonia. If such material is add- 
ed to soil already too loose in texture, the effect is 
to increase that defect, while the resinous matter 
has absolutely a poisonous influence on the soil in 
reference to the support of crops. Hence it is at 
least doubtful whether pine and hemlock sawdust is 
good for any land, even when it has been used for 
bedding animals. 

But in this vicinity what sawdust is made is 
from wood that contains none of the objectionable 
substance. Oak sawdust, it is true, is. sometimes 
rather sour; but the alkaline quality of urine, in 
connection with the heat produced when the arti- 
cles are mixed together, soon dissipates or destroys 
the acid. On tenacious soils the application of 
manure in which such sawdust is mixed cannot fail 
to be beneficial, and on none except those of too 
light a character would the effect be unfavorable. 
Perhaps no more ready means can be employed for 
saving the liquid portion of animal excrements — 
which some experiments show to be equal in value 
to the solid — than by the employment of sawdust 
as litter, and as an absorbent, whenever the article 
can be conveniently obtained. — Lansing (Mich.) 


Republican. 
—p—— 


DETERIORATION OF WHEAT. 


AN intelligent writer in the Mark Lane Express, 
London, says, touching this subject : — 

“So thoroughly illogical an article as is published 
in the Prairie Farmer, headed ‘ Why Wheat Deteri- 
orates,’ has rarely been seen in the columns of an 
agricultural paper ; and we shall not do our practi- 
cal readers the injustice of assuming that they need 
any help from us to discover the numerous fallacies 
it contains. Unfortunately, the article is read by 
many who are raw to their business, and therefore 
incapable of detecting any errors that would be pal- 
pable enough to an expert. In his heading, ‘ Why 
Wheat Deteriorates,’ the author of the article has 
begged the question. He has started on the as- 
sumption that wheat does deteriorate, and directly 
proceeds still farther to assume that it has done so 
when the yield has declined from forty or fifty bush- 
els per acre to ten bushels. Thus the writer has 
assumed that a small yield is evidence of a deterio- 
ration of the constitution of the wheat plant. There 
we mect him with a challenge to prove that any 
such deterioration has ever been known to exist. 
Until the writer has found a few wheat plants that 
have nearly lost the distinctive characteristics of 
wheat, and that exhibit unmistakable signs of re- 
turning to the wild state, let him not talk of dete- 
rioration. Wheat produced at the rate of six bush- 
els per acre is likely to be even healthier and better 
seed than that which formed part of a crop of fifty 
bushels per acre. A dease wheat cop is not nec- 
essarily healthier than a thin one, but is, on the 
contrary, more likely to take the rust. Neither is 
the produce of a crop grown on rich land so well 
adapted for seed as that grown on land in fair, 
jhealthy condition. The old farmers of England 
never take seed from rich land to poor, but. vice 
versa. The amount of yield per acre is sure to he 
less when seed grown on rich land is sown, and as 
surely an opposite result is obtained from an oppo- 
site course of practice. The fault in America is 
not in the seed, but in the practice, common also in 
this country, of exhausting the land by repeated 
cropping without returning any of the fertilizing 
elements which the crops take away. The seed is 
‘right, but the farming wrong. In saying this, we 
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do not mean to allege that all soil is capable of pro- 
ducing a healthy wheat plant, because experience 
has proved that some soils require an occasional 
change of seed, and none demand it more impera- 
tively than those black soils that are so highly es- 
teemed by the farmers of this country. In effect- 
ing any such changes it is desirable to bear in mind 
the British maxim,—‘Get your seed from poorer 
land than your own.’ ” 


—O 


COAL-GAS AND THE ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


A suit was brought by the city of Aix-la-Chapelle 
against the municipal gas company for damage done 
to the public trees by the leakage of gas from the 
street mains, and in the course of the trial the 
question arose as to which of the constituents of the 
gas was the most mischievous. The subject was re- 
ferred to Professor Freytag, of Bonn, as an expert, 
and he at once made a series of experiments to de- 
cide the question. A system of lead tubes, perfo- 
rated with small holes, was laid underneath a plot 
of ground, in which wheat, rye, rape-seed, and barley 
were growing ; hydrogen, light carbureted hydrogen, 
and heavy carbureted hydrogen were uninterruptedly 
conducted through the pipes, under different parts 
of the beds, for six days, without perceptible effect 
upon the plants. ‘ 

The same result was obtained when the city gas 
ef Bonn, after being thoroughly purified, was passed 
through the tubes; but whenever the gas contained 
tarry matters, especially carbolie acid, the destruc- 
tive action soon became apparent. The condensed 
particles of tar could easily be discovered in the 
earth and about the roots, which they coated and 
destroyed. 

‘Prof. Freytag therefore came to the conclusion 
that the normal constituents of coal gas exercise no 
bad effects upon vegetation so long as air and oxy- 
gen can get access to the roots — that is, the vari- 
ous constituents of the gas have no worse effects than 
the nitrogen of the air; but, on the other hand, the 
tarry vapors, and especially carbolic acid, in conse- 
quence of their condensation and accumulation about 
the roots, are highly destructive to trees. 

As it is nearly impossible to free the gas from 
these foreign vapors, it is safe to assume that it is 
destructive to trees, and ought not be conducted in 
pipes near their roots. 


—j—s 


THE POTATO IN FRANCE. 


Tux introduction of the potato into France has 
been ascribed to Parmentier, who is said to have 
found the plant in a field near Mayence at the time 
of the siege of that city about the middle of the 
last century. Whether this story is true or not, it 
is certain that, on his return from Germany to 
France, Parmentier used every means to encourage 
the use of the potato as food. He is said to have 
resorted to a curious stratagem to make it popular. 
Having planted a field of potatoes, he stationed 
around it a line of armed sentinels. This extraor- 
dinary precaution, of course, excited much comment, 
and the precious treasure, thus securely guarded, 
became very desirable to the neighbors. The vigi- 
lance of the guards was judiciously relaxed to such 
an extent that the crop was gathered by the more 
venturesome among the covetous neighbors, and thus 
the excellence of the potato became established in 
the vicinity. Parmentier: next undertook to place 
the potato upon the tables of the rich. He pre- 
sented himself before his king, Louis XVI., with a 
bouquet containing a flower of the Solanum tube- 
rosum (potato) ; asked to describe the pretty flower, 
he spoke of the valuesof the tuber, and he induced 
the king to have it cultivated upon the royal 
grounds. In Germany the potato was known as a 


garden plant as early as 1710; it was not cultivated | 


against this esculent. 
| 
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on the large scale till much later, and it required 
the famine of 1771-1772 to overcome all prejudices 
Even at the beginning of 
the present century, according to M. Pepin, very 
few varieties of potato were cultivated, and these 
chiefly for cattle; it was not used by the better 
classes until 1818 or 1820. 

In the Grand Encyclopedia, commenced in 1750, 
it is stated, under the title Potato, that the peasantry 
of certain districts made use of it as an article of 
food, but that it is a crude element, difficult of 
digestion. 

eS ee 
RULES TO MAKE A FARMER POOR. 


1. Nor taking a good agricultural paper. 

2. Keeping no account of home operations. Pay- 
ing no attention to the maxim: “ A stitch in time 
saves nine,” in regard to the sowing of grain and 
planting of seed at the proper season. 

3. Leaving the reapers, ploughs, cultivators, ete., 
uncovered from the rain and heat of the sun. More 
money is lost in this way than most people are will- 
ing to believe. 

4, Permitting broken implements to be scattered 
over the farm until they are irreparable. One of 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece said only this to 


One sample of bone manure contained only one per 
cent. of phosphate of lime and one per cent. of nitro- 
gen; it was made up chiefly of gypsum and some / 
cheap organic refuse; impregnated with sulphuric 
acid. It cost four and a half pounds sterling per 
ton, and was worth less than a pound and a half. 
Other specimens were still worse. This exposure is — 
‘the more necessary now that the English farmer, as — 
some one has said, “ depends for success mainly on — 
brains and bones, — his own brains, and somebody | 
else’s bones.” : 

British Farm Sratistics.— According to e | 
statistics recently published, there are 1,141,996 
farm-horses at work in Great Britain. The aggre- 
gate of farm stock is decreasing. The reduction 
within a year amounts to 70,000 cattle, 350,000 pigs, 
and 1,100,000 sheep. 20,000 more acres are de- — 
voted to wheat, 84,000 to barley, 22,000 to oats, 
14,000 to rye, 45,000 to beans, and 100,000 to peas, — 
while of clover there are 365,000 acres less than : 
there were the preceding year. i 

Virein Sort iN THE SoutH. — The South has — 
an immense area of lands untouched by the plough, 
and destined hereafter to be the source of wealth and 
power, such as that section has never yet known, — 
The extent of Government lands in acres in the 
Cotton States is put down as follows: Alabama still _ 


3 
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prove his sense: “ The time to mend the plough is} as 6,790,776; Mississippi, 4,828,069; Louisiana, 


when the plough breaks.” 

5. Attending auction sales and purchasing all 
kinds of trumpery, because in the words of the 
vender, the articles are “ very cheap.” 

6. Allowing fences to remain unrepaired until 
strange cattle are found grazing in your fields and 


| bruising the fruit-trees. 


7. Planting fruit-trees with the expectation of 
having fruit, without giving the trees half the at- 
tention required to make them produce. 


=> 


MISCELLANIES. 


Hemiock Woop Proor acarinst Rats. — A 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter says : — 

“ Being surrounded by these animals, I found it 
necessary to keep fruits, butter, cheese, and other 
articles in boxes made of hemlock (Abies Canaden- 
sis). In these boxes I could keep the most tooth- 
some delicacies in the cellar with impunity, even 
though the box afforded free ventilation, which, in 
many cases, is highly necessary. 

“To test the matter still further, I made a box of 
dry hemlock boards, perforating each end of the 
box with a 7-8 inch circular hole. Into this box I 
put a large healthy rat, caught in a hemispherical 


quiet place, and awaited the-result. 

“ On inspection, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
I found he had scareely more than touched the 
wood. Ireturned the box, leaving the rat to his 
cogitations, which horn of the dilemma to choose. 

“ At the end of forty-eight hours, I made him 
another visit. He had evidently come to the con- 
clusion that remaining inactive was to strand upon 
Seylla, while the effort to buy his liberty could do 
no worse than wreck him upon Charybdis. He had 
enlarged the hole sufficiently to get his head out, in 
which condition I found and dispatched him on the 
third morning of his incarceration.” 

ADULTERATION OF MANuRES IN ENGLAND. — 
The subject of manure adulteration has attracted the 
attention of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, whose chemist, Dr. Voelcker, is now author- 
ized to publish every month all analyses of adulter- 
ated foods and manures which pass through his 
hands. He has accordingly shown up several very 
glaring instances of worthless guanos and superphos- 
phates, in which gypsum, earth, chalk, and sand fig- 
ure in place of the genuine guano and hone-ash. 


6,583,841; Arkansas, 11,574,480; Florida, 17,425,-— 
438; whilst Texas has over seventy millions belong-— 
ing to herself. The homestead and preémption 
laws of the United States afford an easy means to_ 
the immigrant of becoming at once a thrifty farmer 
in any of the States where the public lands are still” 
unsold. 4 

Hints asout FLowers.— House plants ought 
to be stimulated gently once or twice a week, | 


Rain-water, so refreshing to summer flowers, always _ 
contains ammonia, which also abounds in all liquid | 
manures. If you take an ounce of pulverized ear 
bonate of ammonia, dissolved in one gallon of w 
ter, it will make spring-water even more stimula 
ing to your plants than rain-water. If you wate 
your plants once in two weeks with guano wate) 
(one table-spoonful to a pail of water) they wi 
grow more thrifty. Chicken manure dissolved in — 
water is excellent. 3 

Always keep the soil in your flower-pots loose. 
A common hair-pin used daily will stir the earth 
sufficiently. a 

Russian Appies. — The Commission of Agri- 
culture at Washington has just received from the — 
Imperial Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg a cole 
lection of Russian apples, embracing specimens of — 
about 400 varieties. These have arrived in perfect - 


will be at once distributed to nurserymen and oth-— 
ers who desire to experiment with them. It is 
lieved that they will prove a valuable acquisition t 
the pomologists of our Northern and Northwestern — 
States. me 
Cummpine Prants. — According to M. Lév 
some species of climbing plants show a preference 
for particular trees, refusing to twine about son 
kinds, and clinging eagerly to others, to reach whi 
they may have trailed for some distance along the 
ground. y 
GRAPE-LEAF PickLes. — The Moravians in 8 
lem, N. C., are said to put up cucumber pickles 


follows: Put upa layer of the sour, wild grap 
with the leaves of the vines in the bottom of 
vessel, then a layer of the cucumbers, and alte 
thus until the vessel is full, or until you have put 


as many cucumbers as you desire. Then put in | 
water enough to cover them, and place boards 
weights on top to keep them under the water. Th 
do not require any further attention, although you | 


may, if you desire, take them out and finish the 
with vinegar 
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ae 
THE CATHEDRAL AT STRASBOURG. 
Tue siege of Strasbourg has drawn the eyes 
of the whole civilized world to “the old Alsa- 
tian city” and its magnificent Minster. The 
- famous astronomical clock has also been an ob- 
ject of no small interest, and some of our Yankee 
| newspapers have seemed to think that its fate 
was of more importance than that of the cathe- 
dral itself. But the clock is merely a gigantic 
toy, or at best a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 
It is not the original medieval horologe, as has 
been repeatedly stated in print, but, with the ex- 
» ception of a portion of the case, is wholly a work 
of the nineteenth century. It was begun by 
Schwilgue in 1838, and finished in 1842, and is 
‘far more wonderful in its way than its antique 
prototype. Even the moving images which 
»amuse the looker-on when the hour is struck, 
especially at noonday, have been greatly im- 
proved by modern skill, and go through their 
various antics in a less jerky and stiff-jointed 
| Style than of yore. It would be tedious to tell 
all the manceuvres, whether chronological or com- 


ical, of this complicated time-keeper. It meas- 
ures and marks periods from one second up to 
| the slow cycle of the equinoctial precession, which 
\ takes over twenty-five thousand years for its com- 
— It has dials for all sorts of astronom- 
civil, and ecclesiastical divisions of time; 

bd it has processions of heathen deities, holy 
| Apostles, and allegorical personages, — Youth, 
Manhood, Old Age, Death, and the like, — to say 
‘nothing of the cock that flaps his wings, ruffles 
‘up his neck, shakes his head, and wakes up the 
echoes of the church with his sonorous crow. 
But, after all, it is nothing more than a piece of 
eunning mechanism, and, being such, we need not 
wonder that it surpasses its predecessors of 1352 
and 1547, — for the present is the third of these 
curious-clocks. This is an age of machinery, as 
that was an age of art. It can build a better 
than was possible in the fourteenth cen- 


{ 
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tury ; but it cannot build a Gothic cathedral, — 
an achievement infinitely nobler. The clock is 
a machine; the cathedral is “a hymn to God 
sung in obedient stone.” 

This grand old Minster, like nearly all the 
European cathedrals, was never completed. Ac- 
cording to the original plan, it was to have two 
spires of equal height ; but only one was finished, 
and that not until more than four centuries after 
the edifice was begun. Indeed, the cathedral is 
an embodied history of Gothic architecture from 
its birth to its decline. The southern portal, in 
Byzantine style, dates back to the year 1002; 
the body of the church, to 1275; the fagade and 
towers were begun in 1277, and the spire was 
finished in 1439. 

If Longfellow’s “Golden Legend” were as 
widely known as many of his poems, its refer- 
ences to Strasbourg cathedral would have gone 
the rounds of the papers ere this, but we have 
not seen the first hemistich of them in all that 
has been written on the subject. The opening 
scene of the poem is on (or around) the spire of 
the cathedral, where Lucifer is inciting the 
“ powers of the air” to tear down 

“the ponderous 
Cross of iron, that to mock us 
Is uplifted high in air.” 
But the “Saints and Guardian Angels throng 
in legions to protect it,” and the evil spirits are 
baffled. Neither can they 


“ Seize the loud vociferous bells, and 
Clashing, clanging, to the pavement, 
Hurl them from their windy tower,” 


for the bells have been baptized, as was the 
pious custom of that day, and can therefore defy 
the devil and all his imps. They cannot even 
break the windows, for the Archangel Michael 
flames from the painted panes. ‘Then Lucifer 
says: — . 
“ Aim your lightnings 
At the oaken, 
Massive, iron-studded portals! ”’ 


But the Apostles and the Martyrs whose statues 
stand there as sentinels and warders repel the 
infernal invaders. Those same Apostles and 
Martyrs are still on guard to-day, but they would 
have been poor defenders against the thunder- 
bolts of Prussian artillery, if the demon of war 
had tried to destroy the sacred structure. And 
yet were they not its defenders and _ saviours, 
after all? Was it not the German love and rev- 
erence for this ancient masterpiece of German art, 
with its myriad statues, its painted windows, its 
sculptured spire, its wealth of beauty and grand- 
eur, its venerable and holy associations, that 
kept the cathedral almost scathless amid the 
storm of shot and shell that swept over the 
doomed city ? 
poet than the medieval supérstitions wrought into 
this opening scene of the “ Golden Legend !” 
Farther on in the poem, Prince Henry and 
Elsie come to Strasbourg, and this is a part of 
their conversation in their first visit to the ca- 


thedral : — 


« Elsie. How very grand it is and wonderful! 
Never have I beheld a church so splendid! 


Who built it? 

Prince Henry. A great master of his craft, 
Erwin von Steinbach; but not he alone, 
Yor many generations labored with him. 
Children that came to see these Saints in stone, 
As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 
Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 
And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 
The generation that succeeds our own 


Here is a finer theme for our) 


Perhaps may finish it. The architect 
Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 
Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God. You see that statue 
Fixing its joyous, but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder. 
That is the image of the master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabina. 
Flsie. Wow beautiful is the column that he looks at! 
Prince Henry. That too she sculptured. 
At the base of it 
Stand the Evangelists; above their heads 
Four Angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, surrounded 
By his attendant ministers, upholding 
The instruments of his passion. . . . 
See, too, the Rose above the western portal, 
Resplendent with a thousand gorgeous colors, 
The perfect flower of Gothic loveliness! 
Elsie. And in the gallery the long line of statues, 
Christ with his twelve Apostles watching us! ” 

This is poetry, but it is a very photograph of 
the Minster as it now stands. We found it bet- 
ter than any guide-book description when we 
were there some two years ago. Erwin yon Stein- 
bach was the architect of the church from 1277 
to his death in 1318, and his daughter and his 
son labored upon it for long years after; and to 
the three it owes the majestic fagade, the sculp- 
tures of the south portal, and many other of its 
best features. “The Rose above the western 
portal” — a circular window more than fifty feet 
in diameter—is one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the facade; and seen from within, 
it is still “resplendent with a thousand gorgeous 
colors,” as the poet has described it. 

The spire is famous, not only for its exquisite 
workmanship, but as being’ the loftiest in the 
whole world; but just how high it ¢s no two 
authorities agree in stating. Baedeker, who is 
usually trustworthy, makes it 524 English feet, 
but we think he is wrong. One of the best Ger- 
man works on architecture puts it at 442 feet 
(German feet, 34 of which are about equal to 85 
English) ; and this is probably the truth, or near 


the truth. 
psd 


ECHOES OF THE WAR. 

SOMETHING approaching to regular postal 
communication with Paris is now established by 
a singular combination of ancient and modern 
methods. The outward service is by means of 
balloons; and the return mails are borne by car- 
rier pigeons, which are brought from the besieged 
city by the balloons. But as the birds could not 
carry a heavy mail-bag, the aid of photography is 
called in to reduce printed and written matter to 
microscopic proportions. A large newspaper 
page is thus condensed into the space of an 
eighth of an inch. It is said that the Prussians 
are training hawks to intercept these feathered 
carriers ; thus reviving the old art of falconry in 
opposition to that of sending messages by pig- 
eons. And so,.with balloons and photography on 
the one hand, and carrier pigeons and trained 
hawks on the other, we have the nineteenth 
century and the Middle Ages brought strangely 
together. 

In our last, we gave some facts concerning 
food in Paris, gathered from the ood Journal. 
/The December number of that magazine, just 
received, contains further reports on the same sub- 
ject, “received by balloon post, Nov. 25th.” Beef 
|and mutton were then exceedingly scarce, and 
horse-meat was in great demand, as the next best 
‘thing to be had. The soup made from it is 
generally considered superior to that from beef, 


.food, containing 88 grammes of albuminous mat- 
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] 
and many prefer the meat itself to beef on ac- 


count of its “ game flavor.” A well-known artist 
says: “I have taken to horse, not only by taste, 
but also as a hygienic measure ; every day the 
beef is worse and worse; the cattle want exer- 
cise, and perhaps green fodder. As to horse, it 
is quite the contrary; we first ate the hacks, and 
now we have commenced on the fine animals. 
Good horse is undoubtedly better than middling 
beef.” The price of the best equine “ cuts” has 
gone up even to 5 francs (about a dollar) a 
pound. ‘The flesh of the ass is also liked, and 
sells, “under the name of veal,” for 4 francs a 
pound. Of other meat supplies the following 
extract will give an idea :— 

“Cat is eaten and sold openly; and although I 
never had the pleasure of partaking of a civet of the 
kind — to my knowledge —I can assure you that 
cats are relished by a good many people, and are 
quoted at 6fr. each, while dog is quoted at 4fr. the 
half animal. I have, however, doubts about. the 
dog. One journal declares that more than 24,000 cats 
have been sold and eaten. A student in medicine 
sent the following note to a friend: ‘Come on 
Saturday to my rooms and eat a broiled cat, seasoned 
with pistachio nuts, olives, gherkins, and pimento, 
and washed down with Chablis. After dinner we 
will drink some Rhenish wine to the indivisibility 
of France.’ ” 

The scarcity of more legitimate viands is 
shown by their prices, a few of which we will 
give in our currency. Ham is about $1.60 a 
pound ; a goose brings $5; a pair of pigeons, 
$2.50; a turkey, $13; a rabbit, nearly $4; a 
dozen eggs, $1; a bunch of carrots, 50 cents ; 
a pound of beans, $1. Choice preserved meats 
and delicacies of any kind command fabulous 
prices. 

Not only is meat scarce, but the means of 
cooking it are becoming equally so :— 

“ Coal is always dear in Paris, and is now unattain- 
able ; and the charcoal is exhausted. There re- 
mains only wood ; of this there is yet a good sup- 
ply, and the price has only been slightly raised ; it 
is now 60fr. the ton. Wood makes a very good fire, 
but not for roasting in the ordinary way; and we 
were reminded of this the other day, when we were 
to regale ourselves upon horse beef, by our cook say- 
ing, ‘Madame, I have no coke left, so I have put 
the horse into the oven !’ ” 

But, for all this, the Parisian must still have his 
joke. When dinner is ready, some one is sure 
to say, “To horse, ladies and gentlemen, — to 
horse!” Comical stories go the rounds; like 
that of the woman who is caught coming out of 
a house with something hid under her shawl ; 
she is arrested, and a fine cat found upon her: 
“OQ! do not expose me,” she cries, “it is for a 
poor sick friend ! ” 

Scientific bodies are discussing matters of diet. 
Dr. Sée has given a lecture on the subject at the 
School of Medicine, and the main points of it 
have been printed and widely circulated. He 
says that the daily diet of an adult man may be 
made up of 100 grammes (a gramme is about 
15} grains) of beef, 20 of salt fish, 750 of bread, 
50 of bacon, and 50 of vegetables, — in all, 970 
grammes, or a little less than two pounds of solid 


ter; but as he loses daily 120 grammes of such 
matter, the deficiency of 32 grammes must be made 
up by auxiliary food or drink. Coffee and wine 
the Doctor specially commends, as diminishing 
the waste of the tissues ; but he strongly opposes 


the use of spirits. ‘* The abuse of these liquors,” 
he says, ‘‘ is the best accomplice of Prussia.” 

There are other things connected with the 
war of which we intended to speak ; but the 
length of this article admonishes us to defer 
them to a future day. 

Oo 
THE STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS 


Ir we had anticipated exciting so much interest 
among our readers regarding the “ model steam- 
heating apparatus ” noticed in the last JouRNAL, 
we should hardly have alluded to it. The amount 
of correspondenee thus drawn forth from parties 
east, west, north, and south, is indeed burdensome, 
and it is quite impossible to reply by post. The 
apparatus was noticed as a novelty in mechanics, 
and as a matter of interest in connection with 
household economy. It was devised for our private 
use, and originated in a desire to meet a want 
which we had felt for many years. At the time the 
apparatus was constructed, we supplied it to about 
a dozen of our relatives and neighbors, and most of 
these, we think, are still in working condition. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, the patterns for the 
castings were burned in the great East Boston fire, 
which put end to further supplies. It is possible 
that we may be led to reproduce the various parts 
of the apparatus, and if so, a more detailed descrip- 
tion of it, with cuts, will appear in the JouRNAL. 

ae 


THE METEOROLOGY OF NOVEMBER, 1870. 


November has been as remarkable for its high 
temperature, and for the small amount of rain, as so 
many of the preceding months had been. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Loomis’s meteorological report, as given 
in the College Courant, the mean temperature for 
the month at New Haven was 43.3 degrees, or three 
degrees above the average temperature of this 
month, The highest temperature of this month was 
62.7 degrees, on the 9th; the lowest was 26.1 de- 
erees, on the 17th. The range of the thermometer 
for the month was 36.6 degrees, which is nine de- 
grees less than the average range for this month at 
New Haven. , 

The mean temperature of the past eleven months 
has been more than two degrees above the average 
of the same months for the | past ninety years; and 
the mean temperature of the past seven months has 
been three degrees above the average temperature 
of those months. So great a departure from the 
average temperature, continued for so long a period, 
has not occurred before for more than a century. 

The amount of rain for November was 2.80 inches, 
which was nearly an inch less than the average fall 
for that month. The entire fall of rain for the last 
ten months has been nearly thirteen inches less than 
the average fall of that period. 

The drought appears to have extended to the 
regular November shower of meteors. Prof. Newton 
reports that not more than 75 meteors were seen at 
New Haven on the mornings of the 13th and 14th, 
whereas 7,000 were seen two years ago. His con- 
clusion is, that either the earth had not reached the 
margin of the great meteor stream by sunrise on the 
i4th, or else the stream itself, which for several 
years has been crossing the earth’s orbit at a velocity 
of about 100,000 miles an hour, has all passed by, to 
return about the year 1900. 

On the other hand, Prof. Rockwood, of Bowdoin 
College, says he saw enough meteors on the morning 
of the 14th to prove the return of the usual Novem- 
ber shower, though the meteoric flights were at no 
time more frequent than one a minute, 
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"> Tue subscriptions of some of our patrons 
expire with this number. We shall be happy to 
receive a remittance for another year, in token that 
they desire the paper continued. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL LEE, a 

Dr. R. L. Maprson and H. T. Barton, attend- 
ing physicians of General Lee, have contributed 
to the Richmohd and Louisville Medical Journal 
a detailed account of his last sickness and the 
treatment pursued. They sum up the case as 
follows : — 

“ Remarks.—We had long been painfully impressed 
with the conviction that depressing’ moral causes 
were slowly but steadily undermining General Lee’s 
health in a ratio far exceeding the inroads of mere 
physical disease. Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise? The terrible strain upon him during the 
momentous campaigns of 1863 and 1864, the agony 
of mind endured at Appomattox, the wail that 
went up from widows and orphans all over the 
desolated and ruined South, the bankrupt condi- 
tion of his native State, the mute and eloquent woe 
appealing to him on all sides, were enough, and 
more than enough, to bow his mighty spirit, and to 
crush out, with fatal tread, the energies of his life ! 
And more than this, with all this mighty sorrow 
weighing him down, he ever preserved a calm, se- | 
rene, and even cheerful exterior. Few, even of his | 
most intimate friends, knew the depths of his an- 
guish, rendered all the keener, all the more poig- 
nant, by the very effort to repress it. He felt it his _ 
duty to conceal it, even while conscious that, like | 


the Promethean vulture, it was, tearing away his 
heart! No man less heroic than himself, no man 
less sustained by Christian faith and Christian prin- 
ciple, could have borne his burden for an hour. 
Yet, even with him, it was only a question of time. 
General Lee died of a broken heart, and its strings 
were snapped at Appomattox ! ! 

“In reference to the proximate cause of his death, 
we were of the opinion that it was due to passive 
congestion of the brain, not proceeding far enough 
to produce apoplexy or effusion. There was no 
positive evidence of acute softening, of cerebritis, or 
of embolism, There was no paralysis of motion or 
sensation, but marked debility from the first. His | 
symptoms, in many respects, resembled concussion, 
without its attendant syncope. The treatment was 
based upon the above diagnosis.” ¢ 

EDITORIAL NOTES. . 

VeLocity or Nerve Forcr. — Helmholtz has 
made some new measurements of the rate at which 
excitation is propagated along the motor nerves of 
man from the brain to the muscles, The ascer- 
tained velocity varies between 260 and 292 feet per 
second, and is also found to be greater in summer 
than in winter. This result led to a more exact ob-= 
servation of the influence of temperature, which is— 
ascertained by the artificial cooling or warming of 
the arm. By this means the accelerating influence 
of a higher temperature has been clearly deter- 
mined, so that the interval of time between an ime 
pulse of the voluntary power and the correspond 
movement of the muscles is greater in winter than 
in summer, % 

Woopven Suors. — The French and oa 
out West continue to use wooden shoes, and a | 
establishment for their manufacture has recently. 
been started in Iowa by a German. The cheaper 
kinds sell at from thirty- five to fifty cents a pair. 
These shoes are also much worn by dyers and oth 
workmen whose employments expose the feet to t 
action of water and other substances injurious 
leather. 

The clattering of these wooden shoes on a pa 
ment is a sound not readily to be forgotten. 
remember well when it first startled our own ea 
It was our first day on the Continent in the summ 
of 1868. We had come across from Dover to { 
tend on a Saturday night, and taken an early ti 
to the “ quaint old Flemish city” of Bruges, where 


, 


we spent the Sabbath. Our hotel was close beside 


the venerable Church of St. James, and we had the 
windows of our room open to listen to the music of 
the mass. At length the service was over, and a. 
thousand or more pairs of sabots came tramping out, 
of the church. It was some moments before we. 
could make out what the strange din might be, and | 
then it seemed as comical as it had been frightful. 
Corrre Leaves ror Maxine Tra. — We re- 
member the story of the Irishman, who, on being 
asked why he had stolen some coffee, replied, “ An | 
shure, to make tay of.” If it had been the leaves of 
the coffee plant that Pat stole, this would have been 
no bull, after all. A Dr. Gardner of England has 
| discovered that these leaves may be substituted for 
those of tea without any considerable loss of the 
“peculiar properties belonging to the latter. In ex- 
amining at a grocer’s shop a great variety of teas, 
_he noticed that one chest, labelled ““ Assam Tea,” 
had a very peculiar appearance. On careful scru- 
tiny he found it to be prepared coffee leaves. 
These were in small fragments, not rolled, being 
too harsh for that operation, and yielding a strong, 
pleasant infusion, acceptable to many on account of 
its comparative cheapness. The swindle was a 
more pardonable one than the ordinary sophistica- 
tions of the Chinese herb. Indeed, if coffee leaves 
serve as a cheap tea, it would be a blessing to the 
poorer classes to have them generally introduced 
into the market instead of the “faced” and other 
adulterated forms of tea that are so common. 
——e— 


SprecraL Notice To our MrepicaL PATRONS. — 
) By an arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
‘of London, we are enabled to offer The Practitioner, 
edited by Dr. Anstie, and the JoURNAL, at the very 
low price of four dollars per annum. This will be 
‘virtually furnishing this English medical monthly, 


the high character of which is too well known to 
| need any endorsement from us, at the same price as 
is charged for the unauthorized American reprint is- 
‘sued in much inferior style. The regular price in 
this country for the English edition is five dollars. 
| To those who subscribe through us it will be mailed 
/ from the publishers’ branch house in New York, reg- 
jularly and promptly on its arrival from London. 
\We shall be surprised if very many of our friends 
do not take advantage of this liberal offer. 

For other medical magazines sent in connection 
‘with the JourNAL, see list in our advertising col- 
mans. 

The price of the Gynecological Journal, for 1871, 
‘is raised to five dollars. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Harpers publish, just in time for the holi- 
days, The Adventures of a Young Naturalist by 
Lucien Biart, and My Apingi Kingdom, with Life 
in the Great Sahara, etc., by Paul Du Chaillu, both 
of which we heartily commend to our young readers, 
or to their friends who are looking for Christmas 
ift-books for them. 
Messrs. Scribner & Co, have issued three more 
lumes of their “Library of Wonders ” — Won- 
rs 0f Bodily Strength and Skill, by G. Depping ; 
Wonderful Balloon Ascents, by F. Marion, and The 
Bottom of the Sca, by L. Sonrel — all excellent in 
their way. From the book on Balloons, we learn 
that these were first employed for military purposes 
in the wars of the French Republic in 1794, and 
some interesting facts connected with their use at 
that time are given by the author, The first Napo- 
leon, however, did not favor them, and disbanded 
the companies of aeronauts that had been attached 
to the French army. It was not until our own re- 
cent war that they again played an important part 
jin military operations. ‘The war now going on in 
| Europe is likely to furnish M. Marion with abundant 
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material for an additional chapter to his entertain- 
ing book. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, pub- 
lish, under the title of The Metric System, a sketch 
of the system and a Report upon it to the Univer- 
sity Convocation of the State of New York, by 
Prof. Davies; together with John Quincey Adams’s 
elaborate Report of 1821, and Sir John Herschel’s 
Lecture on the subject in 1863. The publishers 
make it a volume of their “ Teachers’ Library,” but 
it has an interest for the general reader as well. 

Dr. Naphey’s Physical Life of Woman, published 
by Geo. Maclean, Philadelphia, has reached its fif- 
tieth thousand. It has been endorsed by the Phil- 
adelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, the New York Med- 
ical Gazette, and other leading professional journals, 
as well as by Prof. W. A. Hammond, Pres. Hopkins 
of Williams College, and others. It is a less excep- 
tionable work than most of its class ; but we have our 
doubts whether the best book of the kind does not 
do more harm than good. 

Land and Water, the English weekly commended 
in our last, is edited by Frank Buckland, well 
known as a naturalist and as an author. 

By an arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to furnish The English Mechanie and World 
of Science, together with the JouRNAL, at the very 
low price of $3.50 per annum; the former to be 
mailed weekly post free. We believe that the Me- 
chanic alone has not heretofore been offered in this 
country for less than five dollars a year. 

We can also furnish the Building News, published 
weekly in London, and the Journat (the former 
post free), for $4.50, which is only one half the price 
ordinarily charged for the former on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Academy, the admirable monthly review 
started by Murray a year ago, has passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, of London. 
It is still published at sixpence a number. Its sci- 
entific department, though but one sixth of the paper, 
is of itself worth more than that. 

Nature, which has steadily improved from the 
start, has just commenced its third volume. It will 
be remembered that we furnish it with the JouRNAL 
for five dollars, and any one who makes the invest- 


ment will find that he gets more than his money’s | 


worth before the year is out. 
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"> WE learn from Messrs. Lebosquet Bros., of 
Ifaverhill, that they have placed in operation about 
one hundred of the new dust-and-gas-tight furnaces 
which we devised, and that every one is giving the 
highest satisfaction. The only reward we expect 
for our labors is in the feeling that we have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the comfort and 
health of so many of our patrons and friends in their 
happy homes. We predict that in ten years no 
other form of air furnace will be used by intelligent 
housekeepers in the country. 

—o—— 
OUR MEDICAL EXCHANGES. 


Tur New York Medical Journal for December has the fol- 
lowing Original Communications: I. E. S$. Dunster, M. D. — 
The Relations of fhe Medical Profession to Modern Education. 
IL. L. D. Mason, M. D. — The “‘ Rubber Air-Cushion’’ in the 
Treatment of Complicated Fractures, and other Severe Injuries 
of the Lower Extremities, with Illustrative Cases. III. Fred- 
erick D. Lente, M. D. — Dangerous Effects of a Hypodermic 
Injection; Extraordinary Slowness of Respiration; Recovery. 
IV. E. Holden, M. D. — Relation of Hemoptysis to Phthisis. 
y. J. H. Hobart Burge, M. D. — A Case of Partial Placenta 
Previa. Novel Mode of controlling Hemorrhage. VI. P. De 
Marmon, M. D. — Report of Three Cases of Poisoning by Whis- 
key in Children, with Remarks on Alcoholism. 

The American Practitioner has original articles on Non-ma- 
larial Origin of Fever, by S. Littell, M. D.; Carbonic Acid and 
Fever, by H. Beauchamp, M. D.; An Attempt to Designate and 
Identify the Cause of Several Diseases, by Duff Child, M. D.; 
A Musket-ball in the Frontal Sinus — Removal after Six Years, 
by Preston Peter, M. D.; Removal of a Pessary from the Blad- 
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der with Remarks, by Levin J. Woolen, M. D.; On the Treat- 
ment of Typhoid Fever, by J. Hale, M. D.; A Case of Chronic 
Spermatorrhea, by J. R. Barnett, M. D. 

In the Chicago Medical Journal, the leading articles are as 
follows: I, Injury of the Head — Abscess, with Absence of 
Symptoms, ete., by C. T. Parkes, M. D.; II. A Case of Trau- 
matic Tetanus, treated with Hyd. Chloral, by A. H. Kinnear, 
M. D.; Ill. Read to the Muskingum Co. Med. Society, by A. 
Ball, M. D.; IV. Clinical Experiences in Private Practice, ete. 
by Z. C. McElroy, M. D.; V. A Day amongst the Surgeons of 
Philadelphia, by John E. Owens, M. D.; VI. Prof. Beale and 
his Doctrines, by I. N. Danforth, M. D.; VIL. Case of Irregu- 
lar Innervation, by Walter Hay, M. D.; VIII. Cases from the 
Surgical Clinic of Prof. Moses Gunn, of Rush Medical College, 
reported by H. F. Chesbrough, M. D. 


—_— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


BG Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 


readers. 

Answers to questions sent us will often be found else- 
where in the paper. Quite a number of our correspondents are 
referred to the article on the Awrora on page 73; others to 
“ Useful Recipes,” on page 75, and to items under “ Arts’ on 
page 76. 

J. E., of Hien Grove, Ky., writes as follows: “ You gave 
a rule in the JouRNAL for estimating the number of bushels in 
a bin or box. Another convenient one is as follows : Multiply 
the number of cubic feet in the box by the decimal .8, and the 
product will be bushels and tenths of bushels, very nearly. The 
decimal carrried out to five places is 80031.” 

QueEniIsT, from New York, wants to hear “what becomes 
of the water whirled down in the Maelstrom on the coast of 
Norway.’ It ought to be generally known, by this time, that 
this fearful whirlpool, as described in old books (and new ones 
not up with the times), is a myth. At certain stages of the 
tide there is something like a whirlpool, and in bad weather 
the place is a dangerous one, even for large vessels ;_ but if these 
are wrecked, it is by being dashed against the rocks, or by 
foundering, —not by being drawn down into a vortex. See 
Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from High Latitudes,” Bayard Tay- 
lor’s *¢ Norway, etc.,’’ and other recent books of travel. In 
1859, an official report on the subject was made by Mr. Hagerup, 
Minister of the Norwegian Marine, who says that more violent 
currents of the kind are to be found at other points on the coast 
of Norway, but the worst of them is not so bad as the Mael- 
strom of the old stories. 

A. V., BALTIMORE. 
page 84. 

W. R. Y., Mi~Lerssure, Ohio. The following is a recipe 
for violet and other colored inks: Digest half an ounce of the 
proper aniline color in five ounces of alcohol, in a glass or enam- 
eled iron vessel for three hours. Then add a full quart of ice 
or distilled water, and heat gently for several hours, until the 
odor of spirits has disappeared ; then mix in two drachms of 
gum-arabic dissolved in half a pint of water, and allow the 
whole to settle. From the first experiment the exact proportions 
of color niust be seen. 

But, as we have said before, these inks are liable to fade, and 
cannot be commended. We heartily endorse the following from 
an exchange : — 

«“ We deprecate, as wasteful of time, temper, and eye-sight, 
the fashion now prevalent of using violet and other tinted 
writing-inks. | The chemist who will give to the world an ink 
perfectly black in the act of writing, and remaining so for all 
time, and of proper, but not a too watery fluidity, will confer a 
great benefit, and may make a fortune beside.” 

W. E#R. inquires why the sun and moon appear larger on 
the horizon than high in the heavens. The explanation gener- 
ally accepted by scientific men is the fact that we judge of the 
distance of unknown objects (and consequently of their size) by 
comparing it with the distance of known objects. When the 
moon.is on the horizon, we see that she is beyond all the objects 
on the earthin that direction, and therefore she seems farther 
off than when overhead, where there are no intervening objects 
to help us to judge of the distance. 

J. R. H., Aruens, Ala. We gave an account of the Metric 
system, with simple rules for reducing the denominations to 
English equivalents, on page 99 of our last volume (March, 
1870). 

A ReApER, commenting on our statement that the inventor 
of the lucifer match is not known, says that the person was a 
Mr. Walker, chemist, living at Stockton-on-Tees, England, and 
that he brought his invention before the public about forty 
years ago. 

W. H. J., Boston, inquires for a simple way of coloring 
bee’s-wax ved, without injuring its properties. 

J. G. P. asks why a wet rope contracts in length. Because 
the water, absorbed by capillary attraction into the fine tubes of 
the fibre, increases their diameter, and so diminishes their 
length. 

Jane E. Grixis, of Rrcumonp, sent us $1.00 some time 
ago; but us she forgot to give the State, and as there are twenty 
post-offices of that name in the United States, we do not know 
where to send her paper. 

A. R. Tucker. of Woxcorr, sends $1.00; but he fails to 
}add his State, and there are five post-offices of that name. 


See recipe for “Camphor Ice’ on 


Mledicine. 


—_—_—— 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


Dr. J. P. Cuesney, of New Market, Mo., 
communicates to the WV. Y. Medical Gazette «an 
account of his experience with hydrate of chlo- 
ral, from which it appears that he has put in 
jeopardy the lives of several patients by using 
what is evidently a vile, impure compound. In 
describing what he has been using, he remarks 
as follows :— 

“Tt looks like a translucent salt in a half deliques- 
cent state — like a mass of clean snow saturated 
with clear water until it reaches the ‘ mushy ’ con- 
dition : and when taken up on the point of a clean 
knife-blade, leaves a greasy-looking moisture ; it is 
perfectly soluble in a small quantity of water. The 
bottle containing it was two thirds full, and about 
half the size of an ordinary quinine jar, closed with 
a well-fitting glass stopper; label, in large blue cap- 
itals, ‘ HYDRATE OF CHLORAL.’ No name of 
place nor of the manufacturer given. My druggist 
lives twenty miles distant, and I have had no chance 
to make inquiry as to its origin. Price $1 per oz. 
I have no doubt that the extensive demand for this 
article will cause our markets to be, for a time, 
flooded with worthless imitations, and the journals 
should warn the medical public of such a possibility, 
if not the probability.” 

Now, it is very strange that any physician 
should svs% so much as to use a new and powerful 
agent which comes into his hands without assur- 
ance fromany one that it is the article he wants. 
Upon the vial the name of maker was not given, 
aud undoubtedly it was an impure, dangerous 
compound, bought by some druggist at a low 
price, and sent out to be dispensed to the sick 
and the suffering. Tens of thousands of ounces 
of impure hydrate of chloral are made and sold 
in this country every week, and no wonder phy- 
sicians have such fearful experience with it. We 
have tested specimens of two lots of several 
thousand ounces each, which were loaded with 
impurities; and yet we have reason to believe 
that every ounce was placed in the market, and 
is probably now being dispensed by physicians. 
If physicians fully realized how they are deceived 
and cheated in this way, they would be more 
cautious, and thus save their own reputations and 
the lives of their patients. 

als 
UNITIES THE HUMAN 
BODY : « 


DYNAMICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND THERA- 
PEUTICAL. 


THE PHYSICAL OF 


BY Z. Cc. M’ELROY, M. D., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


Ir the human body were presented to a compe- 
tent physicist for study, acquainted with the aceu- 
mulated facts of its anatomy, physiology, pathol- 
ogy, dynamics, and therapeutics, unembarrassed by 
any previous theories, speculations, or conjectures 
‘concerning it, he would not consume much time in 
unveiling most of its hitherto impenetrable myste- 
ries. 

As the initial step, he would determine, as he 
could readily do, that it was composed of certain 
definite elementary bodies, common to earth, or in- 
organic nature, and in definite proportions; and 
controlled in all its processes of growth, repair, and 
decay, by the earth’s forces, except in, as yet, one 
unexplained feature, to be noticed hereafter. 

But little observation would satisfy him of the in- 
timate relationship existing between it and all or- 
ganic life on the globe, be it biped or quadruped, 
fish or fowl, worm or insect, in both material. and 
force. Nor would he be long in determining that 
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| all animal life was but a higher type of the vegeta- 
ble, seeing that directly, as in the herbivora, indi- 
rectly, as in the carnivora, or those subsisting on 
parts-of both, the omnivora, they were all alter- 
nately dependent on the vegetable kingdom for 
food, from which to construct their tissues; and 
that there is, in certain vegetable products, material 
common to them all; so that at last the only real 
difference between them lies in their forms ; and 
that in the scale of animal existences from the low- 
est, or most simple, to the highest, or most complex, 
each added function has behind it a special form of 
structure. 

Nor would he fail to notice the almost continuous 
stream of material, solid, fluid, and gaseous, organic 
and inorganic, going from without into the interior 
of the body, as well as the equally continuous return 
current of matter, having undergone chemical 
changes in it, through the skin, from the lungs, and 
at stated intervals the contents of reservoirs of sew- 
erage, — the bladder and lower bowel, —from the 
interior of each and all animal existences; the quan- 
tity being the chemical equivalents of the dynamic, 
or mechanical, chemical, thermal, sensory, emotional, 
intellectual, and psychological results, evolved in a 
given time. 

Neither would he dwell long on the determination 
of the problem whether organic instrumentalities 
performed their functions at the expense of their sub- 
stance, as the candle, or only furnished conditions 
for chemical changes in other matter, as the lamp. 
And his conclusion could hardly fail to be that they 
performed their functions at the expense of their 
substance. 

No candle is designed or expected to be chem- 
ically changed at once, evolving all its light, heat, 
and other chemical products, as in the chemical 
changes occurring between the materials of gun- 
powder in the act of explosion ; but for all the light 
and heat evolved, so much of its substance has been 
chemically changed into carbonic acid and aqueous 
vapor. 

Entering upon the duty of grouping the separate 
viscera and tissues, no greater difficulties would be 
presented than those he had already overcome. It 
would be plain to him that provision must exist 
for the transformation of the food eaten into the 
forms and substance of the viscera and textures ; 
and that from the means to these ends little or no 
sewerage would be necessary, after leaving the 
main alimentary tract; and consequently all so- 
called viscera, without conduits to the exterior, must 
of necessity act only in the interest of repair; and 
further that as each organic instrumentality per- 
formed its function at the expense of its substance, a 
general system of sewerage must exist to convey to 
the exterior waste or effete educts and material, 
much of which cannot be worked over again in the 
system, though some, as the alkalies, undoubtedly 
are, and perhaps others, as carbon and hydrogen. 
This is found in the system of so-called absorbents, 
while much effete gaseous matter finds exit at the 
lungs. 

These things determined, as they all have been, 
and that beyond all eavil or doubt, the induction 
would necessarily follow that the leading processes 
of any animal body would be repair and waste, — 
histogenesis and hystolysis, — 7. e., constructive and 
destructive metamorphosis; and that so long as 
these processes proceeded normally, and molecular 
forms of structure normally reproduced, the result 
would be health, or ease of body; and that when 
disarranged, or molecular forms of structure lost, the 
opposite condition, or dis-ease, or want of ease, must 
necessarily result. 

And from these premises the further induction 
would unavoidably result, that the physical and 
physiological unities of the human body are, — 

} Ist, Material, 7. ¢., certain elements in definite 


proportions ; 2d, Form, iz. e., that these elements 
must be worked into definite molecular forms 
structure ; 8d, Motion, 7, e., chemical changes, whose 
unit is motion, must occur in the molecular forms of 
structure,as fundamental conditions for the perform. 
anve of normal functions. 

Function is, then, demonstrated to be the expres 
sion, or so to speak, the langnage of-the molee- 
ular forms of structure, and depends on tbe molec- | 
ular forms of structure, and motion in the molecula 
forms of structure itself. 

And these are the ideal unities into which merge | 
all the accumulated facts of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, therapeutics, and dynamics; and these 
ideal unities give rise to mental conceptions, which 
correctly represent the facts of organic life to the 
mind of each and every student of the human body, 
anatomically, physiologically, pathologically, thera 
peutically, and dynamically, which the separate facts — 
themselves as certainly fail to do, disconnected from 
any ideal unities into which they can all be 
merged. y 

It is, then, apparent that there are not now, and 
never have been, and never are likely to be, any 
separate and specifically distinct pathological states — 
or conditions in a human body ; and, therefore, the 
long catalogue of what are now taught and believed — 
to be separate and distinct so-called diseases must 
be materially abridged, if, indeed, the wet sponge is” 
not necessary to erase them entirely. For, as the 
stand now, they certainly give rise to mental con- | 
ceptions or ideals which do not represent the facts 
of life to any mind. A necessary condition for 
specifically different pathological states is human 
bodies specifically different in material, forms, and 
forces, which as certainly have no existence. 

A physiological human body is made up of cers 
tain definite materials, with definite molecular forms — 
of structure, and a definite velocity of motion, or 


chemical changes, in the molecular forms of struct. 
ures. A human body in a pathological state 
only consist of abnormal velocity of molecula 
changes, or changed or changing forms, one, or two, 
or all three. And into one or some combination of 
these ideal unities merge every known past, pres: 
ent, or possible future pathological condition, And 
farther, the causes of all the so-called separate dis- — 
eases, organic or inorganic, gaseous, fluid, or solid, — 
or naked modes of force, can do nothing more, or 
nothing less, or nothing different, than to retard, 
accelerate, or arrest motion, or chemical changes, 
or change molecular forms of structure in a human 
body, dead or alive, sick or well. 
These facts and inductions make it further appar- 
ent that all present classifications of therapeutic, 
remedial, or hygienic agencies or measures what- 
ever, and the ideals to which they give rise, must 
also be materially modified, if not wholly abandone 
and others substituted, based on the ideal unities 
organic life, to the end that the conceptions to 
which they shall give rise may correctly represent 
the facts to the mind. For all that any therapeut- 
ical, remedial, or hygienic agency or measure ever 
has done, or ever can do while the laws now gov 
erning the universe are in force, is, — : 
ist, To promote or retard motion or chemical 
changes in the molecular forms of the viscera or 
textures. 
2d, To change the molecular forms of structure. 
These are the naked facts and inductions of mod 
science, or rather warranted by modern science, 
reference to organic life; and they would be spee 
ily recognized and accepted, but for the hypothet 
existence of a peculiar force termed vital, manifest 
nowhere else in the universe, except in living bei 
What is called vitality, spirit, or life, is a resultant 
and not a cause, of the chemical transformations 0 
the matter composing a human body. Nothing i 
can be known of soul, spirit, or life, except throug 
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‘the forms and motion, or chemical changes, in the 
lecular forms of structure of the human body. 
The existence of spirit is self-evident; but no 
hadow of proof is in existence going to demon- 
strate that it in any wise controls the physical 
organization of the human body. This is, through 
umost innumerable facts, clearly traceable to the 
ordinary physical forces, in all that concerns its 
zrowth, repair, and decay. The sole fact, not as yet 
weeounted for by science, is its molecular forms of 
structure, as well as physical contour. But that 
hese — physical contour and molecular forms of or- 
yanic structures — are due to peculiar modes of the 
oghysical forces, not as yet identified and separate 
yom them, is well nigh certain; for the constant 
orms assumed by inorganic matter in passing from 
luid to solid states are probably due to a common 
wr uniform form force, operating alike in organic 
wnd inorganic natures, just as the chemical transfor- 
nations of matter are due to a uniform formless or 
vorking force, whether in the animal, vegetable, or 
aineral realms of nature. 

It is due to medical science that this advanced 
round be speedily occupied. Biology as a science 
as now no existence in fact; while pathology, ther- 
peutics, and dynamics are simply empiricisms, 
Among the cultivated outside of the profession, 
hese truths are, to a greater or less extent, recog- 
ized, and hence, with them, the profession, as a 
ody, has but an equivocal status; while the disa- 
reements of the practitioners of its several depart- 
aents are a standing reproach. A recognition of 
nese, or, if not these, any ideals into which all the 
ceumulated facts of life can be merged, will at 
nee establish scientific order — a standard by which 
) judge empirical observations and experiences ; 
en disagreements among practitioners of any of 
ae several departments of the healing art will dis- 
pear, because they will be impossible. 

On a physical basis, physiology, pathology, sthera- 
eutics, and organic dynamics may speedily attain 
certainty little short of mechanical engineering in 
ar own times. The culture of the age demands it, 
d sooner or later will possess it. Why does the 
rofession defer it to the future? 


—_e— 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


| Grycerine. — Dr. Unziger recommends to the 
tofession the use of glycerine instead of syrups 
hen prescribing medicines in a liquid form. His 
‘asons are: that it possesses great solvent pow- 
's, and mixes well with most substances; that it 
sts as a great preservative to the medicine by pre- 
mting fermentation and decomposition; that in 
‘e practice of children especially, it counteracts 
rmentation in the stomach, acts as a nutritive, and 
ereby greatly diminishes irritation in the aliment- 
y canal. It has no superior as a vehicle for giv- 
g acrid substances, such as tincture of guaiac, tur- 
entine, ammonia, chloroform, acids, etc. In pre- 
/ribing glycerine for internal use, only the very 
ust ought to be used, as an inferior, impure article 
ould only produce adverse results. 
| Maxims or Success. — The celebrated Scotch 
rgeon, Dr. James Syme, used to give his students 
@ following rules to insure success in practice : — 
1, Never look surprised at anything. 

2. Before stating your opinion of a case on your 
cond visit, ascertain whether your previous direc- 
ms have been complied with. 

3. Never ask the same question twice. 

Hycrento Treatment or Disease. — The fol- 
ving is an extract from the admirable Address in 
edicine, by Dr. Francis Gibson, at the last meet- 
g of the British Medical Association : — 

“Side by side with the use of medicine, and not 
cond to it, is the so-called hygienic treatment of 

—the study and regulation of the vital 
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forces. The influence that the physician exercises 
over the mind, and through the mind over the 
body ; the soothing or the stimulation of the nervous 
power ; the calming of exaltation or the stirring up 
of apathy; the quieting of the over-busy brain or 
the spurring of the flagging will; the repose of 
over-used powers or the awakening of suspended 
vital functions ; the subduing of the over-sensitive 
skin, or the stimulating of it where wan, muddy, and 
lifeless; the limiting of supplies to the over-fed 
frame or the repair of the wasted body by the 
proper kinds of food and stimulants; the bringing 
into play, and so again into existence, muscle that 
had become wasted and paralyzed by disease, — these 
are among the aims the physician seeks to accom- 
plish, and these are among the means which he 
seeks to employ irrespectively, but by no means 
necessarily, without the use of medicine; these are 
among the agencies which you hold in your power 
in the treatment of disease, and that you, each of 
you, exercise daily in coping with the various forms 
of malady, of ailment, and of constitution.” 

Lerecurs, — Few persons have any conceptions 
of the magnitude of the leech trade. France is said 
to consume annually 100,000,000 of leeches, Eng- 
land and Germany the same, and other countries in 
proportion. From oflicial statistics of France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Turkey, it has been gath- 
ered that the prime cost of leeches sold in Europe 
exceeds $10,000,000 per annum. Some parts of 
Australia abound with leeches, those which frequent 
the Murray River being preferred by the medical 
faculty to any other known specimen. ‘They bite 
freely, and leave no inflammatory wound or mark 
behind. They"thus equal, if they do not surpass, 
the famed freckled leeches of Northern Europe. 

PHARMACEUTICAL Homicipr. — “ Little 
takes ” in dispensing medicines are becoming more 
rather than less frequent. The New York Medical 
Gazette says : ‘‘ Two more deaths from ignorance or 
carelessness of druggists’ clerks were reported last 
week, At Batavia, in this State,a young man was 
given eighty grains of tartrate of antimony in mis- 
take for a dose of salts (so the Albany Evening Jour- 
nal has it, although such an error seems almost in- 
conceivable), death ensuing in a few hours; and in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a girl aged twelve was 
killed by the substitution of morphine for quinine 
in compounding a prescription. When shall we 
have laws prohibiting the dispensing of drugs by 
any save graduates of a College of Pharmacy ? ” — 
And when, we may add, shall we have ‘Colleges 
of Pharmacy ” that are worthy of the name, so 
that their graduates may properly be intrusted by 
law with this responsible business of dispensing med- 
icines ? 

Sincutar Causr or Dratu.— The Lancet 
states that a woman named Cooper, housekeeper to 
Mr. W. Boyce, at Newmarket, was sitting near a 
table on which were some poisoned papers for the 
purpose of killing flies. A fly was seen to go to 
one of these papers, and then to alight on the 
woman’s nose, which was slightly scratched. The 
wound became speedily inflamed, in a short time 
her whole system became affected, and in about 
twenty-four hours she died. 

CarpoLtic ACID AND STREET WATERING. — 
Dr. Whitmore, in his Report of the Health of the 
Parish of St. Marylebone, London, for August, says : 
“ During the summer most of our crowded streets 
have been watered on alternate days with a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, as has been the custom for 
the last four years, and there is no doubt that this 
excellent antiseptic and disinfectant has been very 
beneficial in a sanitary point of view. The inhabit- 
ants of those streets have often expressed satisfac- 
tion at the freshness and removal of disagreeable 
smells which this acid produces, and they regard it 
as an addition to their comfort.” 
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QUACK MEDICINES. 


Quack medicines, like Macbeth, bear a charmed 
life. Serious argument, ridicule, the inexorable 
logic of repeated failures and exposures, have no 
effect on their consumption, so long as the proprie- 
tors supply the “go-power ” by untiring advertis- 
For this reason, we think most of them will 
survive the following smart attack made on thet by 
the San Francisco News Letter. Our contemporary 
wiages: “We have a suggestion to make to the 
medicine men, which we will preface by the state- 
ment that for a considerable part of the nineteenth 
century we have been taking their prescriptions with 
an unquestioning and lamb-like compliance that en- 
titles us to a respectful hearing in return. The 
principal affliction under which our healthless com- 
munity writhes like a colicky worm is ‘ y° Nostrujn.’ 
Why should it longer writhe ? Granted that the 
community is an ass, which gets itself poisoned by 
cropping a noxious weed in preference to a healing 
herb. Asses, on account of their relationship to 
ourselves, must be tenderly looked after and firmly 
restrained. There are an infinite variety of ways to 
restrain them, all more or less ineffectual. Probably 
the one that is least so is the crunching of their 
heads with the back of an axe, or some process that 
shall give a similar result, And this is the method 
we would employ in dealing with their tellow brutes 
who stuff their systems with patent medicines and 
feed the same to their females and young. We 
would mash their heads. But inasmuch as, under 
our mawkish civilization, this is quite impossible to 
accomplish in any kind of peace, there is no choice 
but to be content with a method less satisfactory to 
the feelings, but equally efficacious, so far as con- 
cerns final results. Our leading physicians of the 
McNulty-Maxwell stripe should combine in an anti- 
nostrum society. They might employ an experi- 
enced chemist whose duty it should be to carefully 
analyze every patent medicine in the market, and 
publish its composition to the world; with some 
judicious remarks — adapted to the meanest capac- 
ity extant —as to the probable or observed effect 
of taking it into the stomach. There is little doubt, 
such is the influence of the mind upon the body, 
that a great multitude of the unlucky wights who 
have been dosing themselves with these villainous 
drugs would, upon learning what they have got in- 
side them, keel over and die. This would be a posi- 
tive blessing. It would materially decrease the vote 
at primary elections, and would render anti-coolie 
conventions impossible. It would probably not in- 
terfere more than temporarily with the profits of 
apothecaries, for people would take more medicine 
of the proper kind. By the same token, it would 
increase fhe fees of the regular practitioners. Upon 
this cogent argument we rest our case.” 


ing. 


—_o—_ 
SCARLET FEVER. 

AccorDING to the British Medical Journal, dur- 
ing the 21 years from 1848 to 1868 inclusive, there 
were registered in England and Wales 415,982 
deaths from scarlet fever and its allied disease, diph- 
theria. To bring this number down to the present 
time, exact data are not yet forthcoming; but it 
may be estimated that at least 40,000 deaths oc- 
curred throughout England last year. In the six 
months ending June last, 13,000 deaths were re- 
turned as resulting from scarlet fever and’ diphthe- 


| ria, —a number which we suspect, however, to be 


under rather than over the mark. Here, then, we 
have an ageregate in round numbers of 470,000 per- 
sons who have fallen victims to one type of zymotic 
disease in the last 224 years. But what of those 
whom the diseases attacked, but did not kill out- 
right ? On the most moderate assumption, it is 
probable that at least 5,000,000 of persons in Eng- 
land have, during the last 22} years, suffered more 
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or less severely from attacks of scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. That a considerable number of these 
persons ultimately perished by other maladies, 
either induced by the original attack or supervening 
on a broken constitution, must undoubtedly be taken 
for granted. 

Speaking of the propagation of the fever, the 
Melical Gazette says: “It is spread by personal care- 
lessness, by neglect, and by recklessness of individ- 
uals as to the public safety. Scarlet fever is py®pa- 
gated from person to person by culpable ignorance 
and criminal neglect. Cleanliness and general sani- 
tary regulations are of use in mitigating the severity 
of the disease, but are no bar to its propagation. 
Scarlet fever is one of the most intensely and con- 
tinuously contagious diseases. From the outset of 
the disease till the completion of the subsequent 
process of peeling the skin, the patient, his clothing 
and discharges, and the light scales which are dif- 
fused in the atmosphere from his poisonous surface- 
skin, are pregnant with poison. Not only should he 
be carefully isolated ; not only should his clothing 
and all that comes in contact with him be carefully 
and thoroughly disinfected; not only should his 
body be anointed, as Dr. Budd has recommended, 
with oil to limit the aérial diffusion of the epidermal 
scales, but the utmost care should be exercised by 
the persons attending him not to become carriers of 
this virulent and subtile poison. ‘To send to the 
laundress garments fatal as those of Dejanira, to 
expose in a public carriage or a crowded waiting- 
room the fertile sources of a deadly and volatile 
poison, are terrible offences against the public safety. 
They are constantly and carelessly committed, and 
it is thus that scarlatina is spread.” 

—— 
AN EXCESSIVE DOSE OF CHLORAL. 


Dr. James Ropmav, of Hopkinsville, Ky., relates 
the following case'in the American Practitioner : — 

Forty-five grains of hydrate of chloral was pre- 
scribed for an insane gentleman, of spare frame and 
delicate organization. This dose had on several 
former occasions been administered to him with the 
effect of producing from seven to nine hours, of un- 
broken sleep. On this occasion, the first dose of 
forty-five grains proving insufficient, the nurse, with- 
out consulting Dr. R., allowed the patient to take 
two hundred and twenty-five grains more, making in 
all two hundred and seventy grains in less than two 
hours. Deep sleep followed, which was not re- 
garded with concern by the attendants until seven 
or eight hours had elapsed. Dr. R. then found him 
sleeping heavily but quietly, his skin rather warmer 
than natural, pulse less frequent than in health, but 
full and strong; his pupils were sluggish®and con- 
tracted, conjunctiva injected, respiration normal in 
character and fifteen in a minute, and he could with 
difficulty be aroused to any sense of his surround- 
ings. Sleep continued eighteen hours, during which 
time the patient was aroused only occasionally by 
considerable effort, and swallowed a little water. 

The treatment consisted of cold affusions to the 
head, not frequently repeated, and he was walked at 
short intervals between two assistants, and vapor of 
ammonia applied to his nostrils. This expectant 
treatment was adopted, as the condition of the 
patient was by no means alarming, and the lapse 
of time after the exhibition of the drug rendered 
an antidote unavailing, even if he had known of 
any that had been properly demonstrated to 
possess antidotal properties. When the patient 
awakened, he presented the appearance of a man 
recovering from profound alcoholic intoxication. 
There was noeheadache nor nausea. He had a 
keen appetite, healthy pulse, warm extremities, but 
a constant sense of chilliness, that passed away in a 
few hours. 


This case is very remarkable for the absence of 


| 
those alarming symptoms which we should naturally 


expect to result from such an enormous dose of this 


substance. 
—j—— 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE WITH- 
OUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 

Dr. Henry Maups ry, writing on this most in- 
teresting subject in the London Practitioner, says : 
“ The principle of the non-restraint system, in the 
true acceptation of the term, is, while avoiding a 
meddlesome interference, to make all the surround- 
ings of the poor lunatic as tranquil, as orderly, as 
gentle, as may be consistent with his proper care, — 
to counteract the commotion in him by an absence 
of commotion in what is around him. The lunatic 
cannot, any more than the sane person, resist the 
steady influence of his surroundings ; he assimilates 
them unconsciously, and they modify his character 
for good or for evil. How little a system of me- 
chanical restraint fulfils the conditions of the just 
principle of treatment is so plain that a wayfaring 
inan, though a fool, can hardly fail to see it. An 
excited, active patient, urged by an uncontrollable 
instinct of movement, desiring and needing above 
all things freedom of limbs, is secured hand and 
foot by mechanical appliances — with what result ? 
That he is provoked into furious mania, expends 
his energy in shouting and raving, and becomes 
dirty in his habits, — dirtiness in some shape is, in 
fact, unavoidable under such circumstances. . . . 
There can be no greater fallacy than that of sup- 
posing what is called a moderate use of mechanical 
restraint to be consistent with a general plan of 
treatment in other respects humang and beneficial. 
It must be dispensed with altogether, or deteriora- 
tion will ensue in the patient, and all kinds of neg- 
lect and tyranny will be engendered by degrees, 
until restraints become the usual substitutes for for- 
bearance and watchful attention. ... It is nec- 
essary that the abolition of restraint should be ab- 
solute to be efficient; the principle of the non- 
restraint system will admit of no compromise. .... 
I do not hesitate to express a strong personal con- 
viction that the use of mechanical restraint in any 
asylum, public or private, is an indication of a 
badly managed inS&titution, and that its use in the 
treatment of private cases is unnecessary and preju- 
dicial. Where it is entirely dispensed with there 
will be less excitement, fewer scenes of violence, 
less need of secluding patients, and earlier and more 
numerous recoveries than where it is in use. For 
it is not only an evil itself, but it is the fruitful par- 
ent of a multitude of ills, not the least of which is 
the certain deterioration of all who have any part in 
its employment, whether suffering or doing.” 

——~—— 


THE THERMOMETER IN MEDICINE. 


Tue British Medical Journal expresses the hope 
that “it will not be long before every intelligent 
mother of a family is familiar with the use of the 
thermometer for the discovery of disease. In many 
respects, it is far more reliable than the tongue or 
the pulse. As a means of ascertaining when it is 
desirable to consult a doctor, and when advice may 
be deferred with safety, it would be invaluable. 
By its aid the difference between insignificant skin- 
rashes, which will disappear in a day or two, and 
those which imply a constitutional fever, may usu- 
ally be satisfactorily determined. Under many cir- 
cumstances, the early discovery that a child was 
sickening for scarlatina or measles might be of great 
importance. We hope that before long a few brief 
rules adapted for home employment will be pre- 
pared, and that, aided by them, the mothers and 
nurses of our land will at once commence the acqui- 
sition ofa kind of experience which will become every 
year of increased importance. In addition to its 
practical value in reference to the health of their 


households, we must also add that all who becom 
familiar with the facts of human thermometry m 
learn some very interesting lessons in physiology.” 


—— 


VALUABLE FORMULA. 


Cotogne Water. — The following gives an arti 
cle of superior quality, if the oils are pure and th 
alcohol good : — 

Pure Alcohol 


: 6 gallons. 
Oil of Neroli . é : : 


4 ounces. 
« « Rosemary . a & 
«“ «& Orange . Dae 
se & Citron bag 
«“ «¢ Bergamot . . ap cee 


Mix with agitation; then allow it to stand for ; 
few days perfectly quiet before bottling. 
The following affords a good article, but 
equal to the preceding: — 
Pure Alcohol =. 5 5 
Oil of Neroli . - . 
« s¢ Rosemary . 
© « Orange peel . 
“ « Lemon 
“ « Bergamot 


Treat ip the same way as the first. / 

Campuor Ice. — Expressed oil of almonds ant 
rose-water, each 1 pound. White wax and sper 
maceti, each 1 ounce. Camphor, 2 oz. Oil of 
rosemary, 1 dr. Melt together. Glycerine may bi 
substituted in part for the oil and rose-water. 

Tincture Kino. — In our last we referred to a 
inquiry for a method of preventing the gelatinizi 
of Tinct. Kino, A friend in Brooklyn, N. Y., send 
us the following formula : — € 


6 gallons 


21 ounces 
“ 


i 


5 
4 


ms 


ae 


a = He DO 


Ce ie dee 


Kino “ : é: 3 iss. 

Logwood, in coarse powder. 3 s8. 

Alcohol, dilute . ° > * gem 
Moisten the logwood with dilute alcohol, anc 


pack in a glass percolator; dissolve the kino 
trituration in successive quantities of dilute aleoh 
pour this solution and dilute alcohol over the ] 
wood,until one pint of tincture has passed. ; 

Our correspondent says that tincture prepare 
year ago by this formula is now just as liquid 
when first made, while that made according to. 
Pharmacopeia became in a short time so thick 
it could not be poured from the bottle. 

——. 

Burns AnD Scatps. — Dr. Ferguson gives t 
following recipe which he has tested in the seve 
eases of burning and scalding from railroad ant 
steamboat accidents with invariable success: Gly 
cerine, five ounces; white of egg, four ounces 
tincture of arnica, three ounces. Mix the glycerin 
and white of egg thoroughly in a mortar, and grad 
ually add the arrica. Apply freely on Jinen vags 
night and morning, washing previously with war 
castile soap-suds. 

The celebrated English surgeon, Mr. Skey, re 
mends the application of a solution of nitrate o 
ver in a proportionate strength, varying from fiv 
twelve or more grains to the ounce, according to1 
extent and severity of the burn and the age of 
patient. The whole surface of the burn should 
brushed over with the solution, cotton-wool appl 
and a moderate opiate administered in a glas 
brandy and water, proportioned to the age and 1 
its of the patient, with the object of countera 
the sense of chilliness that will otherwise necess 
follow in all these cases. i 

—— oe 


Mavy will recollect the anecdote told so o 
Dr. Chapman, in regard to himself, when eal 
visit a little boy who had swallowed a silver twe 
five-cent piece. “ Madam,” said the renowned jo 
in all solemnity, “ was the piece good ?” In 
it was, sir,” replied the surprised but excited 
“T got it myself from the mint.” “ Then, my | 
madam,” said Dr. Chapman, “if the money 
good, give yourself no further uneasiness, for it 
certainly pass.” ” 


animal heat. 
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THE CLOTHING WE WEAR. 


We seldom pass through the thoroughfares of a 
great city without thinking how much the woolen, 
cotton, silk, and linen fabrics which the crowd of 
men, women, and children carry about with them 
upon their persons have to do with their health, 
comfort, and success in life. Clothing is used 
not only for warmth, but to secure codlness and 
to adorn the person. It also serves an important 
end in keeping the body clean ; for with our ideas 
of cleanliness, if the whole surface were exposed, 
it would need as frequent washing as do the face 
and hands, which we leave bare. In our rigorous 
northern climate, clothing is worn chiefly for the 
sake of its warmth; and this is indeed the most 
important point which demands consideration. 
The human body is a singular machine, and no 
function of its complex organization is more won- 
derful than that connected with the production of 
We are warmed by the process of 


combustion as truly as are our workshops and 


pa a. 


: 


dwellings ; but the furnace within us is a far more 
perfect apparatus than anything ever coystructed 
through human ingenuity. The regulation of 
this internal combustion is so beautiful and exact, 
that the heat of the body in its normal condition 
never rises above or falls below 98° F. Place 
a thermometer under the arm so that it will be 
fully influenced by the animal heat, and it will 
rise to 98° and remain thus, no matter whether it 
be summer or winter. Upon our common ther- 
mometer this temperature is marked “ blood heat,” 
and it remains a fixed point in the scale. We 
may take up our residence within the arctic circle, 


_ or directly under the equator, and there will be no 


change in the internal temperature of the body. 
To keep up combustion, and maintain warmth in 


- our dwellings, we use coal or wood as fuel; the 


. 


_ body requires more refined combustible materials, 


such as beef, mutton, poultry, bread, butter, and 
vegetables, articles which we class as foods, and 


which are daily placed under the influence of 


the digestive processes in the stomach. But the 
stomach is not the furnace where these substances 
are burned to warm the body. The fireplace or 
eee of the body is in the capillary system, 
rin the minute, invisible vessels which ramify 
through every part of the organization. The food 
‘we consume is not burned dir rectly, but the tissues 
which are formed from the food are undergoing 
_the process of oxidation or burning every moment 
of our lives, and from this burning the body is 
warmed. Every part of us where blood-vessels 
are to be formed, every part where nervous in- 
fluence is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, — 
muscle, and brain, and nerve, and membrane, — 
waste away like a burning taper, consume to air 
and ashes, and pass from the system rejected and 
7 ; and if we did not repair the waste by sup- 
plying food, the body would “burn up” as truly 


as if consumed by a blazing pile. Starvation is 
a burning process; and those who perish from 
want of food may be said to die from slow com- 
bustion. But we must not be enticed away from 
the topic which it was our purpose to consider. 

Clothing is composed of a variety of materials, 
and these are used with reference to their influ- 
ence upon the body. Cotton and linen are cooler 
than wool or silk, and consequently in this cli- 
mate we prefer the latter in winter and the for- 
mer in summer. The former are bad conductors 
of heat, but the animal products, the wool and the 
silk, are much worse. Clothing serves the same 
purpose for the body as coverings of wool or hair 
felting do for steam or hot air pipes, namely, 
to keep in the heat, or prevent loss by radiation. 
The worse conductor any substance may be, the 
warmer it will prove as clothing. Linen jackets 
and muslin dresses take the place of cloth over- 
coats and thick shawls in summer, because they 
are better hgat conductors than the heavy woolen 
garments. In winter we desire to retain as much 
animal heat as possible, and so we don the very 
imperfect conducting substances of wool and silk. 

The color of clothing is by no means a 
matter of indifference. White and light-colored 
clothes reflect the heat, while black and dark-col- 
ored ones absorb it. White is the comfortable 
and fashionable color for clothing in summer. It 
reflects heat well, and prevents the sun’s rays 
from passing through and heating the body. If 
white is the best color for summer, it does not 
follow that black is the best for winter. It must 
be remembered that black radiates heat with 
great rapidity. Give a coat of white paint to a 
black steam radiator, which is capable of render- 
ing a room comfortably warm at all times, and 
the temperature will fall at once, though the 
heat-producing agency remain the same as before. 
A black garment robs the body of a larger 
amount of heat than white, and consequently the 
latter color is the best for winter garments. It 
is the best color for both summer and winter. Al- 
though this statement may seem like blowing 
hot and cold. it is nevertheless true. Let those 
who are troubled with cold feet, and who wear 
dark socks, change to white, and see if the 
difficulty 1 is not in part or wholly removed. Utility 
in color is confined to the different shades merg- 
ing from dark into light; but we find in connec- 
tion with dress ail the beautiful tints of the rain- 
bow, and these are used for the ornamentation of 
ihe person. The rich and varied colors which 
are so extensively worn are by no means to be 
condemned; adornment of the person to a rea- 
sonable extent is commendable. We all love 
the beautiful in nature, and what adds so much to 
the attractiveness of woman as the ribbons and 
scarfs, stained with magenta, mauve, or solferino, 
which adorn her person? Deep in'the instincts 
of our nature is laid the admiration of color ; and 
we love beautiful flowers and birds and — beau- 
tifully dressed ladies. 


The abuses in dress must not pass unnoticed. 
The tight waists, the low necks to dresses, and the 
high- heeled shoes are most flagrant abuses, and 
ought not to be longer tolerated. We shall not 
quarrel with the little jaunty hats of the ladies ; 
for they are indeed pretty, and no harm results 
from them, as of all parts of the body the head 
needs the least clothing. But, to pass to the 
other extremity, we have to say that the detesta- 
ble high heels to ladies’ boots and shoes, running 
as they do down almost to a point, are spoiling 
the gait and ruining the ankle-joints of children 
and young misses. Weare careful to order our 
shoemakers to remove such heels from shoes 
before permitting. them to be brought into our 
dwelling. Heels of moderate height and good 
breadth are of great service in elevating the feet, 
so as to avoid direct contact with moist earth, 
and they also give support and afford firmness 
to the step. Why should Fashion push good 
devices to absurd extremes? We must aid in 
dethroning the tyrant when her decrees lead to 
the physical or moral injury of the race. The pres- 
ent fashion of leaving the neck and the upper 
part of the chest bare, is fraught with evil con- 
sequences. It would be less objectionable in 
countries uniformly warm ; but that our daughters, 
here in this frigid and changeable climate, should 
constantly expose to chilling winds a vital part 
of the body, is one of the evils of fashion which 
should be discountenanced by every mother, and 
father, and brother. 

No part of the dress of men is really more 
absurd than the hard “stove-pipe” hat so gen- 
erally worn; and yet all attempts to subvert it 
have proved abortive. For thirty years we have 
worn this kind of head covering, and we like it 
better than any other ; we have tried hard to like . 
the low soft hats, but we cannot; and this is the 
experience of thousands. Absurd as the high, 
hardhat is, it does keep the head more comforta- 
ble, it does maintain a more equable temperature, 
it does feel better, than any other form of head 
covering ; and so let us continue to knock them 
against “beams in attics and the branches of trees. 
If they serve a good purpose in brushing cob- 
webs from the roofs of old garrets and stables, 
they also protect us from bad bumps, and keep 
our heads comfortable. 

There is much to be said upon the subject of 
dress, but we have not room for further remarks 


at present. 
—_o— 


ALLYL. 

To many of our readers allyl is probably not 
a very familiar word; but, like many terms 
found in the vocabulary of the chemist, it is con- 
nected with sundry matters of every-day interest. 
It is the name of one of a large class of vegetable 
oils which consist of only two elements, hydro- 
gen and carbon. Many of these volatile oils are 
exquisite perfumes, — as, for instance, those to_ 
which the rose and the lemon owe their fra- 
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grance ; but allyl and its compounds exhale an 
odor of another sort, and by no means so gencr- 
ally acceptable to sensitive nostrils. The onion 
and the garlic derive their smell and their flavor 
from the sulphide of allyl, a combination of sul- 
phur and this hydrocarbon allyl. But in these 
plants we do not have the compound in its full 
pungency. ‘To obtain an ounce of the odorous 
oil, we must distill the sweetness of thirty or 
forty pounds of garlic or fifty pounds of onions. 
Assafetida, which in its commercial form is the 
dried juice or sap of an Asiatic plant, contains 
a similar compound of sulphur and allyl. The 
characteristic flavors of horse-radish and mustard 
are likewise due to allyl united with sulphur and 
a substance of much chemical interest, known as 
cyanogen. 

These plants containing allyl arc very widely 
distributed over the earth, and from the earliest 
times have been more or less popular as articles 
of food. When the Israelites were wandering 
in the wilderness, we are told (Numbers xi. 5) 
that they murmured, saying, “ We remember the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlic.” ‘These alliaceous vege- 
tables were even objects of worship among the 
ancient Egyptians, which suggested the satirical 
exclamation of the Roman poet : — 

“O happy country! where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods through all the lengthening year.” 

The assafcetida is rather too strongly flavored 
to be tolerable to European palates, but in Asia 
it is a favorite condiment for food. The 
Frenchman makes the garlic an ingredient of 
countless dishes, but generally in moderation, 
and delicately mingled with other flavors; with 
the Spaniard the garlic and the onion are every- 
day relishes and more freely used ; while, if we 
cross over into Africa, we find these vegetables 
the seasoning of the universal food throughout 
the whole region from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the mouth of the Nile. The Teutonic races, 
with their Anglo-Saxon offshoots, make up in 
their fondness for mustard for their less ardent 
devotion to the onion; but the latter is by no 
means ap insignificant item in their food. Eng- 
land has to import hundreds of tons of onions 
from Spain and Portugal, to eke out the supply 
from home production ; and in this country we 
cnsume a good part of our large oniong crop, 
though we have a surplus for exportation. 

Man has not unwisely “followed his nose” in 
selecting these strong-smelling plants as articles 
of food. Human instinct, in this case as in so 
many others, has proved a trustworthy guide ; 
for the onion is one of the most nutritious of 
vegetables. It contains a large quantity of 
gluten (from twenty-five to thirty per cent. of 
the dried bulb) and of uncrystallizable sugar. 
In Spain and Portugal, the working man who 
makes his dinner of a piece of bread anda raw 
onion, eaten as a Yankee would eat an apple, 
does not make so poor a repast as we might at 
first consider it. Like plain bread and cheese, 
it is a cheap and simple meal, but one which is 
nourishing and strengthening. With such a 
diet a man may work hard year after year, and 
yet “hold his own” quite as well as some of his 
brethren in other lands who can command more 
varied and more costly fare. 

—e— 

NAPHTHALINE may be used instead of camphor 

as a protection against moths and other insects. 
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OZONE. 

Wuey an electrical machine is worked, a pe- 
culiar pungent odor is produced, which has 
sometimes been called “ the electrical smell.” It 
has been found, however, that the same odor can 
be developed by other means, as by allowing 
phosphorus to remain for some time in moist air 
or oxygen, and by the slow combustion of ether 
and certain other volatile liquids. This odorous 
principle has been the subject of much investiga- 
tion during the last thirty years, especially by 
Prof. Schénbein, of Basle, to whom it owes its 
name of ozone, from a Greek word (6¢), mean- 
ing to smell. After so much research, it might 
be supposed that we should know all about it, 
but ozone is still one of the mysteries of modern 
chemistry. Prof. Balfour Stewart, writing on 
the subject only a few months ago, says that it 
“is supposed to be a peculiar modification of 
oxygen, into which ordinary oxygen is converted 
by the passage of the electric current ;” but it 
is now pretty generally conceded that ozone must 
be an allotropic form of oxygen, unless oxygen, 
instead of being an element, is a compound, of 
which ozone is one of the constituents. 

There are several of the elements, — sulphur, 
phosphorus, and carbon being familiar examples 
— which are capable of existing in states so un- 
like that they would naturally be taken for radi- 
cally different substances. The diamond, plumbago 
(or black lead, as it is popularly calléd), and char- 
coal are three such states of carbon, very dif- 
ferent in their appearance and properties, and yet 
easily proved to be chemically one and the same 
element. ‘These states are called allotropie, from 
two Greek words meaning of a different charac- 
ter, and the capability of existing in such states is 
known as allotropism. In the case of sulphur and 
phosphorus the element can be readily changed 
from one of these states to another, and back 
again; and it can be proved beyond all question 
that we have the very same portion of matter, 
with nothing added to it or taken away from it, 
from the beginning to the end of the experiment. 
How this can be we are absolutely ignorant : we 
give a name to the phenomenon, but as yet we 
have no knowledge whatever of its nature. 

That ozone is either oxygen or a constituent of 
oxygen would appear to be proved by the fact 
that it can be produced by sending electric 
sparks through pure, dry oxygen sealed up in a 
glass tube. If this be done, the bulk of the gas 
is diminished somewhat, and the presence of 
ozone can be detected by the smell, as well as 
by chemical tests. 

Assuming ozone to be oxygen, it is a remark- 
ably energetic form of thatelement. It oxidizes 
metals on which ordinary oxygen does not act at 
all; indeed, it attacks all the metals except gold, 
platinum, and the rare metals chemically related 
to platinum. It corrodes cork, india-rubber, and 
most other organic substances; and hence it is 
a powerful bleaching and disinfecting agent. 
When breathed, even in a very dilute state, it is 
exceedingly irritating to the lungs, its effects be- 
ing much like those produced by chlorine. Its 


density is greater than that of oxygen, — just 
one half greater, according to some authorities. 
Ozone instantly decomposes the iodides of the 
metals, and this fact has suggested a ready test 
for its presence. A slip of paper dipped in a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium and starch-paste is 
turned blue if exposed to its action. The ozone 


unites with the potassium, liberating the iodine 
which forms a blue compound with the starch 
Since paper thus prepared is often turned blue 
by exposure to the atmosphere, it is supposed 
that ozone is present in the air in variable quan-_ 
tity. But as the same effect may be produced 
by other oxidizing agents sometimes found in the 
atmosphere, this test is not conclusive, unless” 
confirmed by others. On the whole, the weight 
of evidence is in favor of the theory that ozone 
zs a constituent of the atmosphere, and that the — 
variation in its amount may have an influence 
upon health. It may often act as a disinfectant 
by oxidizing and destroying the organic “ disease 
germs,” if such there be, floating in the air. It 
is claimed that infectious diseases have sometimes — 
abated with the coming of an ozoniferous wind. 
On the other hand, the irritating influence of the 
gas may, as some physicans believe, give rise to 
diseases of the respiratory orgaus. There is — 
considerable evidence that colds, influenza, sore — 
throats, and kindred complaints have been espe- | 
cially prevalent at times when the amount of — 
ozone in the air was greater than usual. | 

It is not improbable that ozone may yet play 
an important part in the arts. If it can be 
cheaply obtained in considerable quantities, it 
may come to be used extensively as a bleaching 
agent. If it does not take the place of chlorin 
it may be made available where chlorine cannot 
be employed. An apparatus for producing ozone 
by means of an induction coil has been devised, 
which promises to furnish the gas abundantly at 
small expense; and a patent has been taken out 
in England for the application of ozone to the 
bleaching of syrup in the manufacture of suga 
We shall not be surprised if the industrial us 
of ozone should be as rapidly extended as thos 
of certain other chemical agents have been in our 
day. Iodine, bromine, paraffine, glycerine, an 
carbolic acid are but a few out of many illustra- 
tions we might give of substances that a few 
years ago were little more than curiosities of the _ 
laboratory, while now their commercial impor-— 
tance is immense. Ozone may soon be added ‘ 
to the same list. 4 


In this familiar account of ozone we hare 
said nothing of antozone, which many chemists be- 
lieve to be another allotropic form of oxygen, pro- 
duced simultaneously with ozone and often con- ~ 
founded with it, but distinguishable from it by 
certain chemical tests. Its properties have been 
less thoroughly investigated than those of ozone. — 
We know little enough about that, but we 
know even less about antozone. It is, neverthe- 
Jess, a very interesting substance, and we shall 
speak of it hereafter. j 

Woes 
THE STEREOSCOPE. 


Mr. A. C. Nicuoxs, of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
sends us the following novel and interesting sug- 
gestions with regard to this instrument : — 


One idea the stereoscope suggests is, that our in- 
voluntary seeing — that is, our seeing least changed 
by directed attention — is a vital act ; in other words, 
the convergence of the lines of vision from our two 
eyes just necessary to prevent seeing double is such 
an act. But it is an act of life so constant and un- 
remitting, in our wakeful moments, as to be far less 
apprehended by us than the motion of the lungs, or 
the beating of the heart; an act similar to that 
which, in our wakeful period, holds open our eyes. 

I think there are moments when this life tension 
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is somewhat let down, and that this diminution of 
tension may be easily detected by a careful ob- 
server. In the half-asleep period, just between 
slumber and waking, if there be sufficient languor, 
objects will be seen double, and just the distance 
apart at which the stereoscope presents them. 

We are told, moreover, that certain abnormal 
conditions of the brain give rise to double vision ; 
and we all know that this is said to be one of the 
effects of intoxication. 

Again, medical works state that the extract of 
Gelsemium is one of the most powerful relaxing 
agents known ; and it is recommended to administer 
it in small doses, repeating them at short intervals 
till the patient complains of double vision. 

Now I believe that in all these cases the vital or 
semi-vital act, by which the axes of our two eyes 
are sufficiently converged for seeing objects solid or 
single, is interfered with by relaxation or languor, 
normally or otherwise brought about. 

It may be said that while the head, with its two 


original of the double-tubed stereoscopic camera, the 
final stereoscopic result — brought about in the me- 
chanical world by a separate instrument — is in ani- 
mate vision only realized in connection with certain 
degrees of wakeful attention. 

Another idea with me is, that this delightful little 
instrument, the stereoscope, may, in the hands of 
astronomical calculators, be made to give us the 
true shape of our moon. Some astronomers hold 
that she is not exactly spherical, but egg-shaped, 
with the pointed end toward us. Might not the 
stereoscope settle this question ? 

It is well known, among photographers, that if 
the picture of a light-stand, whose top is round, be 
taken for the stereoscope, it will appear in the stere- 
oscope in positive relief, and the top round, when 
the camera tubes were used two anda half or three 
inches apart; but if the camera views be apart as 
many or double the number of feet, the result in 
the stereoscope will be an oval-topped stand, sharply 
standing with its longest diameter pointing toward 
the observer, as though the circular top had been 
pushed out of round by a lateral pressure. In this 
case, the relief is simply exaggerated. The human 
face, treated in the same way, appears in the stereo- 
scope sharpened or distorted from the excess of 
relief. 

The fine point to calculate in photographing the 
moon for the stereoscope would be to find just how 
much of her libration is needed fora true production 
or representation of her shape; and also whether 
this could be secured when she is at exactly the 
‘same point in her passage from new to full; and at 
the same elevation in the heavens, between zenith 
and horizon. 

Again, besides the misrepresentation. of form 
‘caused by taking the two pictures for the stereo- 
“scope from widely separated points of view, there is 
a belittlement of the object represented. For in- 
stance, if a considerable portion of a city be taken 
from quite an elevation, with widely separated view 
points, the stereoscope will make the buildings look 
‘like martin-houses thickly set along narrow foot- 
paths. 

If, in taking a stereograph of the moon, it be pos- 
sible to obtain too great a relief by using her whole 
libration as difference between the two camera 
views, thereby gaining the advantage of a “ giant 
vision, with eyes thousands of miles apart,” as Sir 
John Herschel aptly says I apprehend that, instead 
of being conscious of being magnified ourselves, we 
should only find the moon diminished to a foot-ball. 

ber Ke 


Harr-srusues are best cleaned by washing them 
in saleratus or- soda-water, which removes all the 
oily coating. The alkali of course unites with the 


| oil to form soap, which aids in the cleansing. 
: 


eyes, is constantly, by mechanical formation, the, 


NOTES ON FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 


To Freeze Water. — At this time of year 
most of our readers can suggest a ready way of per- 
forming this experiment ; but in hot weather or in 
a warm room they might not find it so easy a feat. 
They are aware, however, that evaporation is a cool- 
ing process, just as freezing is a warming process ; 
in other words, that a liquid in passing to the gas- 
eous state absorbs a good deal of heat, while in pass- 
ing to the solid state it gives up heat. Taking ad- 
vantage of this simple law, water may be readily 
frozen by the evaporation of ether. Put the water 
in a small test-tube; and place the test-tube, sur- 
rounded with cotton moistened with ether, in a wine- 
glass or tumbler. Put the nozzle of a bellows into 
the cotton, and blow vigorously. ‘The current of 
air passing over the cotton acts on a very large 
surface of ether, which is thus evaporated fast 
enough to freeze the water in the tube. 

A Trap ror SunBEAMs.— In the JOURNAL 
for November, we explained the difference between 
luminous and obscure heat, and how the heat of the 
sunbeams is caught and confined by hot-houses, and 
also by the watery vapor in our atmosphere. Saus- 
sure illustrated the same thing by an interesting 
experiment. He made a wooden box, blackened 
within, having one of its sides formed of three panes 
of glass, separated by thin layers of air. He then 
put a vessel of water in the box, and exposed the 
glass side to the rays of the sun; and in this way 
he succeeded in making the water boil. The lu- 
minous heat easily passed in through the glass and 
the air, and was absorbed by the blackened surface ; 
but when radiated back as obscure heat, it could 
not escape from the box, and after a time it had 
accumulated sufficiently to boil the water. 

Ericsson has long been experimenting upon 
means for utilizing the solar heat, and has succeeded 
in making an engine whose motive power is sunlight. 
The full details of his invention are not yet made 
public, but it is not unreasonable to hope that it will 
prove of great practical importance. The amount 
of force in the solar rays that are virtually wasted 
on the surface of the earth is almost beyond calcula- 
tion; and if even a small fraction of it can be made 
available for mechanical purposes, the gain to indus- 
trial interests will be immense. 

Water in Prants anp Anrmars.— Hamlet 
complained of “this too, too solid flesh ” of ours, but 
it is not so very far from being fluid, after all. Or- 
ganic bodies in general are made up of a very little 
solid matter to a great deal of liquid. To quote from 
Rolfe and Gillet’s Handbook of Chemistry, ‘‘ Water 
constitutes the greater part of all plants and ani- 
mals. The human body is four fifths water. In 
many of the lower animals the proportion is much 
greater. From a sun-fish weighing 30 pounds, only 
240 grains of solid matter were obtained ; so that 
water makes up about .999 of the weight of such 
animals. The vegetable substances which we use 
for food contain almost as large a percentage of 
water. In potatoes, the fraction is .75; in apples, 
.80; in turnips, .90; in watermelons, .94; and in 


cucumbers, .97.” 
—_¢—— 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Remepies ror Porson By Ivy. —1. Olive oil 
is said to be a sure cure for the effects of the Poison 
Ivy or Poison Oak (Rhus toxicodendron). In severe 
cases it is to be taken internally as well as applied 
externally. Dose, two table-spoonfuls three times a 
day, keeping the affected parts well oiled all the 
the time. Anointing the exposed parts with the oil 
will prevent poisoning. 

2. Take a handful of quick-lime, dissolve in wa- 
ter, let it stand a half-hour, then paint the poisoned 
parts with it. Three or four applications never fail 
to cure the most aggravated cases. 

To Maxe Orp Km Groves New. — Make a 


thick mucilage by boiling a handful of flaxseed ; 
add a little dissolved soap; then when the mixture 
cools, with a piece of white flannel wipe the gloves, 
previously fitting to the hand; use only enough of 
the cleaner to take off the dirt without wetting 
through the glove. 

How to Save your Suoxr Sores. — Melt to- 
gether tallow and common resin, in the proportion 
of two parts of the former to one of the latter, and 
apply the preparation, hot, to the soles of the boots 
or shoes — as much of it as the leather will absorb. 
One farmer declares that this little recipe alone 
has been worth more than the cost of five years’ 
subscription to the newspapers publishing it. 

a a 
A REMARKABLE SPRING. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following ae-_ 
count of a remarkable spring in Texas : — 

“ About sixty miles north of Galena, near the 
town of Liberty, there is a spring, the water of 
which is quite acid, simulating lemonade, and those 
who taste it like it so much that they drink it al- 
most immoderately. When you feel hot, it is quite 
delicious ; and under any circumstances, whether you 
are hot or cold, the drinking of it produces perspi- 
ration, with no unpleasant effects afterward. The 
spring has no apparent outlet or inlet. It is probably 
sixty feet across it, and it is covered with a white 
froth or foam, which upon close examination ap- 
pears like cream of tartar on a wine-cask. It kills 
insects, worms, and other small animals that come 
near and use it. No fish or other evidence of life 
is seen within its waters.” 

i 


Bie Trees iy Missourt — It is popularly 
supposed that California has the biggest trees in 
the world; but Prof. Swallow, of the Missouri 
Geological Survey, claims the distinction for his 
own State. He gives the following actual meas- 
urement of trees in southwest Missouri: -— 


« The largest is a sycamore in Mississippi County 
65 feet high, which, 2 feet above the ground, meas- 
ures 43 feet in circumference. Another sycamore 
in Howard County is 38 feet in circumference. A 
cypress in Cape Girardeau County, at a distance of 
one foot from the ground, measures 29 feet in circum- 
ference. A cotton-wood in Mississippi County meas- 
ures 30 feet around at a distance of 6 feet above 
the ground. A pecan in the same county measures 
18 feet in circumference. A black walnut in Ben- 
ton County is 26 feet in circumference. A tulip 
tree (poplar) in Cape Giradeau County is 30 feet 
in circumference. There is a tupelo in Stoddard 
County 30 feet in circumference. There is a hack- 
berry in Howard County 11 feet in circumference. 
A Spanish oak in New Madrid County is 26 feet in 
circumference. A honey locust in Howard County 
is 13 feet round. There is a willow in Pemiscot 
County that has grown to the size of 24 feet in cir- 
cumference, and 100 feet in height. Mississippi 
County boasts of a sassafras that must be king of 
that tribe; it measures 9 feet in circumference. In 
Pemiscot County there is a dogwood 6 feet in cireum- 
ference. In Mississippi County pawpaws grow to a 
circumference of 3 feet, and grape-vines and trum-~ 
pet creepers toa circumference of 18 to 20 inches.” 

—¢e— 

Reiicion AND Scrence.— The devout man 
trembles without cause at the progress of science ; 
science has power and permanence only as it is true ; 
and, so far as true, science can only be a reading of 
part of the thoughts of God. The man without re- 
ligious faith boasts without cause over the reduction 
of all things to scientific law. Scientific laws con- 
stitute only the grammar of the Divine speech. For 
the meaning of the creative word, we look much 


higher. — Rev. Thos. Hill, D. D. 
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The Arts. 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


ADULTERATION OF ANILINE CoLors. — The 
Manufacturers’ Review states that aniline dyes are 
now frequently adulterated, chiefly with sugar and 
starch, and gives the following methods for detecting 
the fraud : — . 

“To test for sugar, dissolve a quantity of the ani- 
line dye in water, add a little yeast, and place the 
solution where the temperature is between 68° and 
77° F. If sugar is present, fermentation will set in 
in a few hours, the progress of which will be indi- 
cated by the abundant evolution of bubbles of car- 
bonic acid gas. 

, “In testing for starch, we must remember that 
aniline colors are soluble in alcohol, while starch is 
not. In this case, therefore, we take a quantity of 
the aniline color, pour alcohol on it till it is saturated 
with color, and then pour it off from the undissolved 
residue. The treatment with alcohol is repeated till 
the residue is no longer colored. We may then ex- 
amine the residue under the microscope, or by boil- 
ing it with hot water, to satisfy ourselves that it is 
really starch,” 

If the insoluble residue does not appear to be 
starch or sugar, further chemical examination will 
be necessary. It is said that soda salts are often 
used to adulterate aniline dyes, and that their 
amount sometimes rises as high as 20 per cent. 

VEGETABLE Down. — From the same excellent 
authority we learn, that in Europe the decreasing 
supply of horse-hair from America and the increased 
demand for the article have led to many efforts to 
find a'good substitute for it. Most of these have 
proved failures; but a Mr. Kratzenstein, of Amster- 
dam, has prepared a “ purified vegetable down” 
which appears to be even better than the horse-hair 
itself. “ This down is the envelope of the cotyledon 
of an Indian fruit, for the cleansing and working of 
which Mr. Kratzenstein had a special machine con- 
structed. The advantages claimed for this material, 
which is offered on its own merits, are — great du- 
rability; greater lightness, as a mattress requires, 
according to its size, from six to eight pounds less of 
it than it would of horse-hair; it is easily worked 
and reworked, requiring no preliminary preparation ; 
greater cleanliness. Being a purely vegetable arti- 
cle, it cannot become the home of moths or other 
vermin. It costs about 38 cents (gold) per pound.” 

Russtan Corron Factories. — Russia has 667 
cotton factories, employing 180,000 operatives. Be- 
fore the war in this country, cotton manufacture 
had scarcely commenced in Russia. During that 
period, however, the Russians began to manufacture 
Bokhara, Persian, Indian, and other cotton ; and it is 
said that their factories are now the most magnifi- 
cent in the world, exteeding in style and complete- 
ness even the English establishments. The prod- 
ucts amount to $50,000,000 annually. 

PETROLEUM As FueL.— There is a fair prospect 
at last that crude petroleum can be used advanta- 
geously as fuel for steam boilers. The great diffi- 
culty hitherto has been the clogging up of the tubes 
used for feeding the flames by a deposit of solid 
carbonaceous matter. This obstacle has at last been 
removed, and there is a factory in Philadelphia which 
is running night and day with no other fuel. The 
fires have now been running six months continually. 
There is no smoke from this new fuel, no gas, and 
no trouble in feeding the furnaces; the engineer is 
also the fireman, as he has only to turn a stop-cock 
to increase or diminish his fire. Having no ashes 
to clean out, and being able to keep his engine room 
in good order atalltimes, the smell of the burning 
oil is scarcely perceptible. This material for gener- 
ating steam is likely to prove a great saving in large 
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factories, as petroleum costs only about half as much 
as coal when used as fuel, with a very large saving 
in labor. It generates steam much more rapidly 
than coal, and with ordinary care is just as safe to 
juse. If it can be used on ocean and river steamers, 
‘much of the room required for coal can be devoted 
'to stowing cargo, thereby materially increasing the 
profits of the voyage. 

Livety Work on THE Wires. — There was 
quite a rivalry among the telegraph companies be- 
tween Washington and New York in transmitting 
the President’s Message this year. The document 
contained about 9,000 words, and was transmitted 
over 10 wires by the Western Union Company, 
dropping copies at Baltimore and Philadelphia, in 
374 minutes, or at the average rate of 25 words per 
minute on each wire. 

The entire message was transmitted by the Bank- 
ers’ and Brokers’ and the Franklin Companies in 
seventy minutes, employing two wires each. This 
was at the rate of 383 words per minute. 

The Franklin Company used two wires until the 
message was completed, and a third wire for 15 
minutes, the average time being 70 minutes and the 
average speed 28 words per minute. 

The Bankers’ and Brokers’ Company used two 
wires, the average time being 70 minutes, and the 
average speed 35 words per minute. One of these 
wires averaged 39 words per minute. 

Hovusenotp STEAM-ENGINES.— Some months 
ago, we referred to the fact that steam-engines of 
about one “.Biddy ” power had been made for do- 
mestic use in France, and that they gave good satis- 
faction wherever they had been tested. More re- 
cently we have met with the following description of 
one of these engines in an English paper : — 

“ The apparatus consists of a small vertical boiler, 
heated by several Bunsen burners, the supply of gas 
to these burners being governed by a simple automatic 
arrangement dependent for its action upon the pres- 
sure of the steam. Thus, as this pressure rises, the 
supply of gas is diminished, the adjustment being 
such that practically the steam is maintained con- 
stantly at any pressure to which the apparatus is set. 
The engine, which is of very simple construction, is 
carried by the boiler, and the latter is of such ea- 
pacity as to contain sufficient water for a day’s sup- 
ply. In using the apparatus, all that is necessary is 
to charge the boiler in the morning and light the 
gas, and the engine will run the whole day without 
further attention.” 

. A New Frexp ror Catorar Hyprare. — It ap- 
pears that the fame of this remarkable compound is 
not to be confined to medical circles. It has already 
found its way into the laboratory of the photogra- 
pher, and we will not venture to predict in what other 
art processes it may hereafter be used. The Photo- 
graphische Archiv mentions, that to freshly prepared 
and slightly colored collodion (iodo-bromized) one 
per cent. of chloral hydrate was added. With a 
neutral silver bath it gave a good white film. The 
developer consisted of sulphate of iron and acetic 
acid. The plates were considerably more sensitive 
than those prepared without the chloral hydrate. 
The plates worked very clean. 

—o—_— 

COTTON-SEED OIL IN ENGLAND. 


Tue Liverpool Circular of Alexander S. Macrae, 
under date of Nov. 19th, says; — 

“The cotton-seed oil of the Southern States has 
a great future before it, second only in importance 
to the gigantic petroleum trade of the Northern 
States. Its sweetness, utility, and price are now 
commending it everywhere ; and though in England 
we are manufacturing 20,000 tons annually (chiefly 
from Egyptian seed), the quality is not to be com- 


which it is slow; the value of American £36 to £4 
per ton, at which it is in strong demand. 
“ The range of quotations for American oil begin 
from the worst of it (which eclipses any of ours) t 
the best of it,—that is, from ordinary yellow 
the fine bleached. The bleaching of this oil is o 
the veriest importance, and, whether effected by thy 
sun or chemically, will have a marked advantagy 
from Southern climes. Our consumption for it i 
practically inexhaustible— we use it for soap, fo 
salads, for lubricating, and for burning, and the 
whole continent of Europe consumes it largely. I 
is sold by the ton of 2,240 lbs., and af £3 to £5 per 
ton be taken off the above quotations, producers may 
see at a glance the ‘net profit’ on consigments te 
Liverpool from the Southern and Western States of 
America.” 
ae 
CoLLopion ror PHotograpnic Purposes. — 
The following formula for collodion is said to have 


been given to a novice by a noted photographer in 
New York : — 


pared to the American, as the following values will 


testify. The price of English to-day is £34, at 


“« Ether, . : ; : Z 3 6 ounces. 
Some brains. 
Alcohol, : A C : ° : 6 «& 
Some more brains. ' 
Cotton, . 5 . . . 72 grains. 


Some iodide. 

A little more brains. 

Some bromides and a large quantity of brains. 

After the above is all dissolved and settled, add enough brains) 
to make good negatives.” 1 
—— } 


“Facep” Tra. — The detection and examina- 
tion of the facing is simple, as its presence may be 
at once ascertained, by either examining the tea 
with a magnifying lens, or by simply washing it off | 
by agitation with cold water. The determination 
of its nature after removal is accomplished by the’ 
usual processes of qualitative analysis, into which it 
is not our province in these popular articles to en- 
ter. We may, however, indicate the manner of 
detecting Prussian blue, because this “ facing ” is at 
once the most dangerous, and yet very easy to dis) 
cover. Let the green tea be violently shaken up in) 
a little bottle with some cold water, and the result-| 
ing fluid quickly poured into a wine-glass to settle, 
The blue powder thus detached from the tea will 
subside, and the water having been carefully poured| 
off, it will remain at the bottom of the glass. If a! 
few drops of strong solution of washing soda be now| 
added to the powder, it will change from blue to 
dirty brown, thus indicating the presence of Prus-| 
sian blue. — Food Journal. 

——o—_ 

ANOTHER SuBMARINE TUNNEL. — An engineer 
in the employ of the Turkish government has 
planned a railway tunnel made in sections, to be 
submerged thirty-four feet below the surface of the 
water, and moored to the bottom by chain cables, 
He proposes to sink it across the Bosphorus, and 
thus connect Europe and Asia by railway. 

—o— 

Tue Ironmonger, a prominent organ of English: 
industrial interests, says: “ A company has been. 
projected at Birmipgham for the purpose of man 
facturing screws by means of new and improved 
machinery which -has been recently introduc 1 
from the United States, and which is believed to. 
produce a better article, at a lower price, than any 
machinery in use in Great Britain.” | 

——~ 

Tue French and Dutch were the first to use 
blast furnaces ; they were about 10 ft. high, charg 
with ore and coal at the top in alternate layers. | 
The blast was introduced at the bottom. The ex: | 
act time of their invention is not known ; subse: 
quently blast furnaces were built 25 ft. high on th 
Rhine. At these furnaces cannon were cast in one’ 
piece and stoves made, in the fifteenth century. 


i 
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Agvicniture. 


MINERAL FERTILIZERS. 


A cLierGyMAN in New Hampshire has written 
isa letter calling attention to the “Stevens 
Mineral Fertilizer,” which is produced in the town 
f Lisbon. We have heard of the “ Grafton 
Mineral Fertilizer,” but were in ignorance of the 
tet that Lisbon had commenced to grind her 
yarren silicious rocks also, aud offer them as fer- 
ilizers. It appears that Lisbon is now fairly 
itted against Grafton, and in the contest it will 
¥e interesting to learn whether the silex of the 
ormer or the dolomite of the latter shall come out 
head. The parties have of course rushed to 
‘he chemists, to procure * analysis” and indorse- 
ent of their rocks ; and they claim to have se- 
ured both, and are now ready to “ fill orders.” 
Ve give the analysis of these fertilizers, for 
rhich we make no charge. 


GRAFTON MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


Silica A A 9 5 : é * 30.30 
Protoxide of iron . . 4 : ; ° 6.27 
Lime - > . 4 G : : - 20.60 
Magnesia. a pes : : : ° HLT 
Carbonic acid . ; 5 A - 5 $2.11 
100.45. 
LISBON, OR STEVENS MINERAL FERTILIZER. 

Silica A - ‘ . = A : - 90.60 
Lime . A é : s : 5 3.27 

| Oxide of iron . ; . Z : 7 - 3.06 
+ Alumina 6 B : ~ - s - 31 
| Magnesia 5 4 - : 3 : - -38 
, Carbonic acid ; 5 a : 3 1.35 
) Water. ; : < : ; ed OG 
a trace. 


» Alkalies F - 


' Good solid plant food truly! It would be as 
‘nreasonable for a baby to turn away from a 
jet of cast iron, as for the grasses and cereal 
fants to reject such delectable nutriment as is 
are afforded. 

Our correspondent’s zeal is all enlisted in 
vor of the silica of the Lisbon mountains. 
e writes as follows: “ Perhaps you will be 
ad to know that God has prepared just such 
1 agricultural desideratum as a pure fertil- 
er. It has been found on the Gardner Moun- 
‘in during the past season,” etc. 


| 
| 


In this con- 
ection we would remark that it is pleasant to 
aow that the Supreme Being has not been par- 
al in his favors, for there are a great many 
mks of just such pure fertilizers scattered all 
yer New England. We have not been forgot- 
n; for directly in the centre of our farm we 
we a deposit of this “fertilizer,” from which 
ehave taken 500 horse-loads, to cover a peat 
dg. Itis most excellent for low, swampy lands, 
inging in the rich upland grasses, when a little 
les and bone dust are mixed with it. Our 
2posit is a little richer in silica (sand) than the 
tevens or Lisbon fertilizer. Upon analysis we 
id ours to give 93 per cent.; the Stevens only 
). Our price for the fertilizer taken at the 
rm is 25 cents a horse-load. We have not 
arned what the price of the Stevens article is, 
it have no doubt that it is much higher. 

Our correspondent continues: “ The effects of 
is fertilizer upon the products of the garden 
id field are almost incredible. On trees it has 
rought marvelous changes, which are seen in 
e change of complexion,” etc. Iftrees in New 
} ampshire have complexions which need improy- 
g, why not try the “ Balm of a Thousand Flow- 
or “ Phalon’s Cosmetic,” and compare the 
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effects with the Stevens fertilizer? He closes as 
follows: “ May I ask you to visit Lisbon, and 
see the remarkable effects of the fertilizer your- 
self?” Thank you; the season of the year is 
rather unfavorable for visiting farms and examin- | 
ing crops, and besides, it is quite unnecessary, as | 
our mind is fully made up as regards the merits 
of the fertilizer. 

But enough. Ridicule is the readiest weapon 
with which to combat such nonsense as this, but 
there is a serious side to the business. It is 
evident that there are parties who are intent 
upon inducing farmers to purchase a powder, al- 
leged to possess fertilizing properties of a high or- 
der, which is made up of 90 per cent. of sand and 
10 per cent. of other almost valueless substances. 
A long article appears in the WV. H. Telegraph, 
in which a specious and artful attempt is made 
to convince farmers that this silicious powder has 
a real money value, and that it is something 
worthy of being bought, at a price probably of 
15 or 20 dollars a ton. Prof. Seely’s name is 
used, also Dr. Jackson’s and those of some other 
chemists, in a way seemingly to recommend the 
powder, but they do not in fact do this. They 
dare not do it. As a protection against such 
schemes, farmers everywhere should remember 
that the geology of New Hampshire and of the 
other New England States affords not the least 
ground for hope that any rocks (save gypsum) 
or deposits exist which can possibly have any 
considerable commercial value as plant fertilizers. 
Rocks and deposits, to have value worthy of at- 
tention, must hold either the phosphatic nodules 
or potash in some available form. The carbon- 
ates of lime and magnesia, or the magnesian and 
common limestone, have some value; but they 
are not fertilizers to be bagged or boxed up, 
and sent off to be sold in the market, as are the 
concentrated compounds holding phosphoric acid 
and the alkalies; neither is stlica, which is usu- 
ally the largest constituent in the soils found upon 
every farm. We think well of the New Hamp- 
shire rocks for building bridges and abutments ; 
but for soil fertilization we prefer to employ 
something better suited to the wants of plants. 

—e— 
THE SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

Art the meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture at Framingham, in December, a lively and 
interesting discussion arose upon the subject of 
commercial fertilizers. What is known in this 
section as “ Bradley’s Superphosphate” came in 
for a full share of comment and criticism, and 
there was a free expression of views regarding 
the compound. Hon. Simon Brown remarked 
that he had learned that what was‘called “ sugar- 
house waste” was largely consumed by the man- 
ufacturer, and also vast quantities of “fish pom- 
ace” were carted to his factory. The inference 
drawn from these facts was, that the compound 
contained other and cheaper materials than should 
be found in a true superphosphate of lime. Mr. 
Brown further observed that the “ waste” from 
the sugar-house was alleged to be of trifling 
value, and therefore unsuited to become an ingre- 
dient in an expensive fertilizer. Mr. Brown’s 
remarks were liable to be misunderstood, although 
he was quite right in his meaning ; and we should 
have ventured upon some explanations, but ex- 
haustion from a talk of quite two hours’ contin- 
uance compelled us to leave the hall. President 


Clark, of the Agricultural College, however, con- 


tinued the discussion, and stated, as we were in- 
formed, that the article known as “ sugar-house 
waste” was carbonized bone, and a fertilizing 
substance of much value; also that fish pomace 
was an excellent plant stimulant, and one largely 
employed. We regret that we did not hear his 
remarks; but we have no doubt they were per- 
fectly in accordance with facts and the deductions 
of science. Still, whilst the two speakers were 
perfectly correct in their statements, there were 
some important points overlooked in the discus- 
sion, which, when understood, serve to clear up 
what possibly might appear to some as a conflict 
of statement and opinion. Sugar-house waste is 
composed of materials derived from sugar refin- 
ing, other than the bone coal used for decoloriz- 
ing syrups. This rejected coal is submitted to 
the action of heat, and the charring process is 
renewed, when from use the pores become filled 
with impurities, and it is then fitted again to serve 
as a decolorizer. ‘The amount of bone coal ulti- 
mately rendered worthless by repeated charring is 
considerable ; and undoubtedly this, with the or- 
ganic filth removed from dark sugars, constitutes 
“ sugar-house waste ;” and this is what Mr. Brown 
was told by the refiners was of but “ little value,” 
and all of it went to the “ superphosphate ” maker. 
We know that good dry fish pomace is a mavu- 
rial agent worth about $20 the ton. The price 
in the market in large quantities is sometimes 
as low as $15 the ton. Now, the superphos- 
phate maker alluded to may employ both of these 
articles in compounding his mixture, as intimated 
by Mr. Brown, and the ingredients, as stated by 
President Clark, are not worthless; but the im- 
portant pointis, what 7s the mixture worth ? what 
ts its actualvalue? That is what farmers wish 
to know. Has it a fertilizing value of $60 the 
ton, or only of 20, 30, or 40 dollars? Farmers 
do not care what fertilizing substances a manu- 
facturer employs, or where he procures them, or 
how cheap he may be able to buy them. They 
are willing to pay a fair profit to the maker 
for any concentrated assimilable plant food that 
he may be able to compound; but they do want 
to know the exact character of the substances 
they are solicited to buy, and also their exact 
commercial and farm value. If a manufacturer 
can buy sugar-house waste at one quarter ofa cent 
a pound which is actually worth two cents, he is 
driving a sharp trade, and is entitled to the bene- 
fit of his shrewdness. A fertilizer worth 50 or 
60 dollars a ton cannot be made from fish pom- 
ace and sugar-house waste, and this was the idea 
intended to be conveyed by Mr. Brown. We 
have yet to find in the market a “superphos- 
phate,” or any other manufactured fertilizer, that 
we would purchase for farm employment at any 
cost approaching that sum. 
pga 


ADDRESS UPON MANURES. 


Wr have received many letters requesting 
copies of our address upon “ Manures Special and 
General,” delivered before the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture at Framingham, in Decem- 
ber. In reply to our correspondents, we would 
say that the address will appear in the State 
Agricultural Report, to be published in March. 
We shall probably have a hundred copies or so 
printed separate from the Report, which we shall 
be happy to send to our friends when they are 
ready. If the demand increases, it is possible 
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we may issue an edition of one thousand, copies 
of which will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
twenty cents for each copy. We will send a copy 
free to any one who will send us a new subscriber 
to the JourNnAL, with one dollar. 

The Boston Cultivator, one of the oldest and 
best of our agricultural journals, remarks upon 
the address as follows : 

“Dr. Nichols’s lecture 


at the meeting of the 
Board should be heard before every enterprising 
farmers’ ¢lub in New England. It was the most 
profitable address we have ever heard at the meet- 
ings of the Board.” 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the distinguished 
horticulturist, was pleased to remark that “ the 
address was the most practical and useful one 
which had been delivered before the Board since 
his connection with it, a period of sixteen years ;” 
and President Clark of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Hon. Simon Brown, and many 
other distinguished gentlemen, bestowed upon it 
the warmest commendation in the debate which 
followed its delivery. We are pleased to have 
presented anything which meets with the approval 
of the true friends of agricultural progress and are 
fully rewarded for our labor. 

ss 
BEET CULTURE FOR THE SOUTH. 


Our much esteemed contemporary, the Rural 
Carolinian, strongly advises the farmers of the 
South to introduce the culture of the sugar beet. 
Two crops a year can be raised, and instead of 
impoverishing the land, like sorghum, imphee, 
and other sugar plants, it will greatly increase 
its fertility, as well as its capacity for stock rais- 
ing. The soil and climate in many parts of the 
region are precisely adapted to this line of cul- 
tivation. Capital is required for establishing 
sugar factories with the proper machinery ; but it 
is believed that this would readily be attracted 
by an enterprise promising such rich returns. 
The writer gives the following facts in regard to 
the recent progress of beet culture i in Branee: 


“ The prize of Argenteuil of twenty-four hundred 
dollars ($2,400) for ne most useful invention during 
the last five years in France, has been awarded to 
Mr. Champonnois, the inventor of the distillation of 
alcohol from the beet root. Some idea of the impor- 
tance of his discovery may be obtained by comparing 
the following figures: Before the alcohol was dis- 
tilled from the beet root, 4,867 acres of land, carry- 
ing this crop, were under cultivation, the proportion 
of wheat grown to the acre on this land being fifty- 
three bushels; the number of cattle supported being 
25,386 head; the number of cattle fattened being 
6,955 head; and the number of workers employed 
being 16,618. Since Mr. Champonnois’ discovery, 
the number of acres of land devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of beet root, divided into five hundred farms, 
has increased to 53,512 acres ; the yield of wheat per 
acre, to seventy-four bushels; head of cattle sup- 
ported, to 51,449; head of cattle fattened, to 46,656 ; 
number of workers employed, to 40,453. 735,000 
tons of beet root, yielding 6,468,000 gallons of alco- 
hol, at the average rate of two francs and twenty-five 
centimes per gallon, produce a gross annual income 
of $2,911,000.” 

“ The northern part of France was, at no very re- 
mote period, the least remunerative portion of the 
empire. The average production of wheat was 
about twelve bushels to the acre; the product now 
averages about forty-five bushels, and that region 
supports large herds of cattle, unsurpassed in size 
and quality, with corresponding amelioration in the 
condition of the population. ‘This revolution has 


been effected through science, by the culture of the 
beet ; and the manufacture of sugar from that ‘ prov- 
idence,’ to use the words of her distinguished states- 
man, Monsieur Thiers, ‘the beet, has at three sep- 
arate periods saved the empire.’ ” 
—j~——_ 
HOW TO MAKE FARM LIFE ATTRACTIVE. 


1. By less hard work. Farmers often undertake 
more than they can do well, and consequently work 
too early and too late, 

2. By more system. The farmers should have a 
time to begin and stop labor, ‘They should put 
more mind and machinery into their work. They 
should theorize as well as practice, and let both go 
together. Farming is healthy, moral, and respecta- 
ble; and, in the long run, may be made profitable. 
The farmer should keep good stock, and out of debt. 

3. By taking care of health. Farmers have a 
healthy variety of exercise, but too often neglect 
cleanliness, eat irregularly and hurriedly, sleep in ill- 
ventilated apartments, and expose themselves need- 
lessly to cold. 

4. By adorning the home. Books, papers, pic- 
tures, music, and reading should all be brought to 
bear upon the in-door family entertainments ; and 
neatness and comfort, order, shrubbery, flowers and 
fruits should harmonize all without. There would 
be fewer desertions of old homesteads if pains were 
taken to make them agreeable. ase, order, health, 
and beauty are compatible with farm life, and were 
ordained to go with it. 
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Farmers’ Meeting 1n New HaAmpsnuire. — 
The State Agricultural Society of New Hampshire 
will hold a convention at Manchester, commencing 
Tuesday, January 24, and continuing three days. 
We have accepted an invitation to deliver an ad- 
dress on the second day, er Wednesday the 25th inst., 
and shall endeavor to discuss some topic of practi- 
cal importance to husbandmen. Some of the best 
farmers and horticulturists of the State and of New 
England will be present and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The meeting will undoubtedly be full 
of interest, and we hope our farmer patrons will be 
kag : 
easel 

VARIETY OF Foop ror tur Hoa.—In an ex- 
periment detailed in Deitz’s Farm Journal, where 
hogs were fed on cooked potatoes and oats, the ex- 
crement showed by the iodine test that a large por- 
tion of starch was passing off undigested. The ad- 
dition of a small amount of peas to the feed caused 
all the starch to be appropriated to the animal econ- 
omy. Experience has demonstrated that a variety 
of food is essential to the perfect development of 
animals. When hogs are fed for any leneth of time 
on the same food, they become “ glutted,” and the 
addition of even a single article of food to their ac- 
customed diet causes a marked improvement. If 
they are fed on corn, they should have pumpkins or 
potatoes; access to grass should be allowed them 
when they do not have a variety of food. 

—o—. 


To PROPAGATE JAPANESE Lities. — The 
Vermont Farmer, a promising agricultural jour- 
nal, just started at Newport in that State, gives 
the following hints concerning the propagation of 
Japanese lilies, which are as hardy as they are 
beautiful, and ought to be more generally culti- 
vated : — 

“Tf one has a bulb or two to start with, the stock 
may be readily increased. If left to themselves, the 
bulbs become large clumps by natural subdivision, 
but this is a slow way of multiplying them. If a 
lily be taken up in autumn, after the leaves have 
withered, there will be found upon the stem, just 
above the old bulb, a mass of small bulbs intermin- 


gled with roots. A dozen, and even more, are 
quently found. The little bulbs may be remoy 
and planted out separately, or the stem to whi 
they are attached may be cut off just above th 
old bulb, and set out with the cluster of bulbs 
roots attached. They should be covered the fi 
winter with a few inches of litter. The next sez 
son they will make strong bulbs.” 


——_o— 


A Larcr Prar.— A friend has shown us | 
California pear of almost incredible size. It mé 
ures around, 13} inches, and lengthwise, 17} ine 
It is now somewhat shriveled, but it was said 
weigh three pounds when taken from the tree. 
variety we judge to be the Vicar of Wink 
although not quite certain. These pomological m 
strosities are not uncommon on the Pacific coast, bu 
to us they seem wonderful. We should be careful i 
venturing under trees loaded with such fruit, as thi 
effect of “the blow resulting from the fall of a *peei 
men might prove decidedly unpleasant. 

—4—-- 
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PINE-TREES THEIR OWN INcENDIAnIEs. = 
French writer thinks that the very frequent fire! 
which occur in pine forests in summer, far from an) 
habitation, are not due, as has been commonly be 
lieved, to careless or mischievous people, but to th¢ 
action of the sun’s rays concentrated by the globule 
of resin which exude from the trees. These acta 
burning lenses, and start the conflagration, whieh 
of course, spreads rapidly among such inflammable 
material. a 

—_—) —— 

Rac Purr w Butrer.— After melting a sam: 
ple of butter purchased at Brixton, a large cloi 
separated, and although the sample was left all night 
in a cool place, it did not again solidify. This 
to an immediate microscopic examination, 
proved beyond a doubt that rags in a state o 
had been employed in large quantity. The r 
themselves conjure up ideas sutfliciently nause 
but, in addition, the dyes had not even been discharge 
as the filaments presented a great variety of mag 
ta, blue, brown, and other colors. — Food Journdly 
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StreaminG Foop ror Cartir.— The Practical 
Farmer, in an article on this subject, makes the very 
sensible suggestion that galvanized iron pipe should 
not be used in the apparatus, as the zinc coating is 
liable to scale off and poison the food with which i 
becomes mixed. It would appear that in some ¢ 
cattle have actually been poisoned in that 
These dangerous pipes should under no cirew 
stances be used in conveying water for either ma’ 
beast, or in any process connected with the prep 
tion of their food or drink. 

pa ee 

Bia Vines At THE Soutu.— The “ Walter 
leigh vine,” on Roanoke Island, nearly three ht 
dred years old, covers one acre of ground ; the wii 
from this vine last year sold for $3,000; ano 
vine in Tyrrel County, N. C., in 1869, prod 
2530 gallons of wine; several other large vine: 
the South produce’each from 1,000 to 2,000 gallot 
of wine per annum. ¢ 

pret 

CoTTON-sEED FOR Smynra.— A new bra 
of commerce has just been opened between th 
country and the southern part of Europe and As 
An invoice of forty-five tons cotton-seed was rece 
shipped from New York to Smyrna for the pur 
of planting, the object being to start the raising 
cotton in these sections from American seed. 

—o— 4 

"2> WE would call the attention of our fai 


friends to the agricultural journals offered i in 
clubbing list. = 


Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


Jas. R. Nicnots, M. D., Editor. 
Wa. J. Rorre, A. M., Associate Editor. 


mm BOSTON, FEBRUARY i, 1871. 


- PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


All correspondence relating to the business of 


the Journal, remittances, etc., must be addressed, 
«Boston Journal of Chemistry, 150 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mgss.” 

~ All correspondence relating to editorial affairs 
should be addressed to the SLditor, 150 Congress 


Street, Boston. 
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ZINC POISONING. 


GALVANIZED IRON WATER-PIPES. 


No source of danger to the public health, that 
we have detected, and pointed out in the Jour- 
NAL, has awakened greater interest, or provoked 

_ more opposition and controversy, than our state- 
ments regarding the dangerous nature of gal- 
yanized iron water-pipes.. Before we called at- 
tention to this alarming source of danger, no 
_ physician, chemist, or journal of any kind in 
‘this country, so far as we can learn, had ever 
_ alluded to the matter, or manifested any suspicion 
of peril. ‘This apparent neglect or indifference 
_ arose probably in part from the circumstance that 
the galvanized pipe had come into use for water 
conduction so rapidly and quietly that it was not 
_ generally known, among those competent to judge 
of its character, that it was being extensively 
employed ; and also a popular idea has prevailed, 
and unfortunately still prevails to some extent, 
that the salts of zinc are not specially poisonous 
to the human system. Where or how this idea 
originated, it is difficult to understand. The 
exact character of the zine compounds, it is 
true, has not been carefully and properly inves- 
_ tigated; and therefore we find in books but little 
regarding their nature as toxicological agents. 
rom experiments and observations made dur- 
the past six months, and from a knowledge 
of some of the sad instances of poisoning which 
have occurred in this vicinity, we have no hes- 
itation in declaring that zine is at least as virulent 
and fatal a poison as lead. We think it quite 
_ possible or probable that it may be proved to be 
even more dangerous than lead. In small quan- 
tities it produces nausea, in larger it produces 
yomiting with violent retching and great cere- 
_ bral distress. The chloride is the most active in 
‘its effects, and numerous instances of poisoning 
om its use have been recorded. ‘Those engaged 
ensively in Burnetizing timber (a process by 
yhich wood is impregnated with chloride of zinc 
n solution) suffer from zine poisoning ; and the 
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symptoms are strikingly like those of lead poison- 
ing. Instances are recorded of poisoning from the 
use of chloride of zinc as a disinfectant. More of 
these have occurred in Eneland than in this coun- 
try, as the liquid is largely employed there. The 
chlorides are not often found in water passing 
through galvanized iron pipes. The protoxide and 
carbonate of zinc prevail in these waters. Fif- 
teen grains of the protoxide, given daily to a 
dog, soon made the animal ill, and killed it in 
less than a week. Painters who use, and man- 
ufacturers who make oxide of zine suffer from 
its poisonous effects. It produces a colic resem- 
bling that caused by lead, and which is known as 
zine colic. We have ascertained that some 
painters are so sensitive to zinc poison that they 
will not use it. ‘Those who are not affected by 
lead suffer terribly from zine; and when attempts 
have been made to deceive workmen, by alleging 
that lead was used instead of zinc, the falsehood 
has been detected by the peculiar effects experi- 
enced. By far the most common compounds of 
zinc found in water which has passed through 
galvanized iron pipes are the protoxide, and the 
carbonate of the protoxide. These usually make 
their appearance in a few hours after water is 
first drawn from the pipes, and they continue 
to form so long as any zinc remains upon the 
interior. The manufacturers have recently con- 
trived to make the coating of zinc quite heavy, 
which of course greatly enhances the danger, as 
it affords a longer time for the coating to be re- 
moved, and the poisoning effects are protracted. 
We have in several instances had brought to us, 
for chemical examination, a whitish powder al- 
leged to have been taken from joints in the 
galvanized pipes, which we found upon analysis 
to be carbonate of zine mixed with a little sesqui- 
oxide of iron. In one instance, nearly half an 
ounce of this salt was scraped from the interior 
of a galvanized pipe of sixty feet in extent. 
This powder, in minute quantities, produces ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable effects upon the stomach 
and bowels, indeed upon the whole system. We 
took half a grain in the evening an hour before 
retiring, and passed a very uncomfortable night. 
The disturbance is not alone confined to the di- 
gestive and assimilating organs, but all the secre- 
tions become affected, and a persistent metallic 
taste remains for a day or two. We are led to 
think that this mixed carbonate of zinc, formed 
under peculiar circumstances in water and in the 
presence of organic matter, is different from cala- 
mine, or the impure carbonate of zinc of com- 
merce, and a more potent poison. There is 
manifestly much to be learned in relation to the 
salts of zinc, and their effects upon the system ; 
and we are certain future investigations will af- 
ford much light upon the subject. The recent 
sad case of zine poisoning by water drawn from 
galvanized iron pipes, occurring in Melrose, is a 
warning which cannot fail of being heeded. It 
is not necessary for us to dwell upon it, as Dr. 
Smith, in another column, under the medical 
head, has presented a full account of the distress- 
ing case. Mr. Sargent, of the house of Sargent 
Bros., is one of the best known and most exten- 
sive dealers in dry goods in this city, and one 
of the most respected and influential citizens of 
Melrose. 

Instances of poisoning, of greater or less se- 
verity, are not rare in this vicinity. One phy- 
sician has informed us that six cases have come 
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under his care within a few months. With 
these indubitable facts before us, there is reason to 
be thankful that we have been led to point out 
this new source of danger to the health of in- 
dividuals aud families. 

Since the above was in type, our attention 
has been called to the report of Dr. Winsor, of 
Winchester, Mass., upon galvanized iron pipes, 
made to the East Middlesex Medical Society, 
and published in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal of December 5th. The question 
that Dr. Winsor, as chairman of a committee, was 
appointed to report upon was this: “ Does gal- 
vanized iron pipe impart any poisonous quality to 
water conducted through it?” We have not 
space for the comments upon this singular med- 
ical production which we would like to make. 
It may be stated in brief that the committee, 
after consulting Appleton’s “ Cyclopedia,” and the 
manufacturers of galvanized tron pipes, find them- 
selves ready to report “that there is no proof that 
water derives any poisonous or harmful quality 
from passing through galvanized iron pipes.” 
This conclusion is reached after admitting that 
water freely dissolves the zine coating, and that 
quantities as large as six grains of the carbon- 
ate to the gallon are often found. ‘They state 
that where the joints of the pipe are screwed to- 
gether, they are packed with red or white lead, 
and coolly remark, “ So one has a chance of drink- 
ing a little lead in their water when they begin to 
use galvanized pipe.” It appears, then, that in ad- 
dition to large quantities of carbonate of zine, the 
water which passes through these pipes holds 
lead also, and this disgusting, poisonous, metal- 
impregnated water is not harmful to the men, 
women, and children of the households where it 
is used ! 

The writer or writers of this report assume 
that the carbonate of zinc is the only salt of the 
metal ever present in water, and that the carbon- 
ate is not poisonous. They do not appear to have 
any knowledge of the important chemical fact 
that the formation of the carbonate is dependent 
upon the prior production of the oxide. The ox- 
ide or protoxide of zinc is the compound first 
formed when water comes in contact with the 
metal, and this highly poisonous substance often 
remains unchanged when the water is used freely 
by families. If the committee had made a few 
simple chemical experiments, their report would 
have been essentially modified. When water is 
poured into a galvanized iron pipe, or when a lit- 
tle granulated zinc is thrown into a glass of water, 
decomposition of the water almost immediately 
commences. The oxygen of the water unites 
with the zinc, forming the oxide, and the hydro- 
gen is set free. Little bubbles of this gas are seen 
to form upon the surface of the metal at once. 
Zinc is the metal commonly used to procure 
hydrogen for experimental purposes. If when 
water is added to zine the surface did not become 
covered with the oxide, it would not be necessary 
to add sulphuric acid to produce active decompo- 
sition. The only use of the sulphuric acid is to 
keep the surface of the zine clear of the oxide, 
which it does by converting it into a sulphate. 
Water acts with great energy upon zinc when a 
clean surface is presented to it. The oxide is, 
then, first formed in the pipes, and held in the 
water, unless there is carbonic acid enough pres- 
ent to change it into a carbonate. This is by no 
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means always or usually the case. The oxide 
that falls off from the surface of the zine-covered 
pipe, and is precipitated to the bottom, remains 
long enough in the pipe to be converted into the 
carbonate. But much is held in suspension, and 
passes as unchanged oxide into households to be 
employed in food and drinks. The idea that the 
carbonate is the only compound of zine found in 
the water passing through galvanized iron pipes 


is an error, and also it is an error to suppose | 


that the carbonate is not poisonous. The two 
assumptions found in this report are unwarranta- 
ble and dangerous; and it is difficult to under- 
stand how a body of cultivated, intelligent med- 
ical gentlemen could allow the publication in 
their name of a report upon an important sub- 
ject so ill considered as this. It supplies a cap- 
ital advertising hand-bill to makers and venders 
of the galvanized pipe, and doubtless it will soon 
be published in their interests, and thus it will 
aid in extending a sanitary evil of no small mag- 
nitude. Jt should be observed here that zine, 
like lead, does not affect all persons alike. It is 
probable that there are many who can allow 
considerable quantities of the salts of the metal 
to enter the system, and remain in apparent 
health. We know that lead, copper, mercury, 
and the other poisonous metals act in this singu- 
lar way upon the human organism. It often 
happens that in a family using water contami- 
nated with zinc or lead, no one apparently suf- 
fers, or perhaps one or two may sink under the 
poison. In Mr. Sargent’s family, consisting of 
seven, only the children suffered severely. All, 
however, were affected in a sensible degree. It 
is usually those constitutionally weak, or of low 
vitality, who are prostrated, or there may be some 
idiosynerasy of organization which causes metals 
to act with great energy as poisons. This mat- 
ter is imperfectly understood at present; but so 
long as we do know that many are liable to be 
brought under a deadly influence when even mi- 
nute quantities of zinc or lead are introduced into 
the system, it is our duty to guard with watchful 
care every avenue through which these metals 
may find access to the food and drinks used in 
families. We shall refer to this report again. 
== 
THE PEAT DELUSION. 


In our daily visits to the city, we pass on the 
line of railway a dilapidated building, from the 
chimney of which, a few years ago, smoke and 
puffs of steam issued most vigorously, and it 
was evident that considerable activity prevailed 
within, This was a “ peat manufactory ;” and in 
front of it a vast wet bog composed of the sub- 
stance stretches away in the distance. But alas, 
all is silent in that vicinity now, and the frogs 
and tadpoles of the meadow are no longer dis- 
turbed in their day slumbers, and the mosquitoes 
are able no longer to insert their sharp tubes 
into the bare arms of the peat-diggers. It is a 
little hazardous to mention the subject of “ peat” 
in that neighborhood ; indeed, it is a disagreeable 
topic to converse upon in any part of the county 
of Essex, and, we may say, in any part of the 
State. We have, however, recently seen some 
indication of an attempt to revive the peat excite- 
ment ; and as it is now about six years since the 
last spasm, it may be time to try it again. New 
dupes turn up, ready to bite at any bait which 
is artfully presented, as often as twice in each 


decade ; and it is by no means impossible that 
a repetition of the peat fever may occur in some 
sections. 

There always have been, and we presume there 
always will be, plenty of people ready to engage 
in projects and speculations regarding which they 
kuow nothing, and in which they are sure of 
being pretty effectively fleeced. In regard to 
peat the idea held out is that the wet bog as 
found in our New England meadows can be dug 
out, and, by the aid of somebody’s patent machine, 
speedily and cheaply compressed into compact, 
dry fuel. This is a delusion, a complete delu- 
sion. No machinery ever has been constructed, 
and in our view itis extremely doubtful if any 
can be constructed, which will transform the tena- 
cious water-impregnated peat ofour low grounds 
into cheap fuel. We have examined some spec- 
imens alleged to have been made by various 
machines, which were of tolerably compact and 
dry structure, and which of course burned freely 
and pleasantly ; but we have no doubt the article 
cost the manufacturer at least fifty dollars a 
ton. We have made a sufficient number of ex- 
periments upon the peat from our own bogs to 
learn that it is a difficult and expensive article to 
manipulate, —a very unpromising material to 
attempt to improve by the aid of machinery or 
other appliances. Dry compressed peat affords 
upon combustion less than one half the heat af- 
forded by anthracite coal of equal weight ; and it 
has the disadvantages of giving off an exceedingly 
unpleasant odor, and leaving a huge mass of light 
and troublesome ash. It cannot be dug out, 
dried, and compressed for any sum that will 
bring it into competition with coal; and therefore 
it is perfectly preposterous to give the matter any 
further attention. There has been lost by vic- 
tims of the peat delusion, in New England alone, 
nearly or quite a million of dollars, and this has 
gone into the pockets of the owners of “pat- 
ent peat machines,” and speculators interested in 
keeping up the excitement. We advise our read- 
ers to have nothing todo with any schemes for 
manufacturing peat, however flattering the pros- 
pects may be made to appear. 

pul 


SPECTROSCOPIC RESEARCH. 


Amone those who are devoting themselves to 
scientific research in this country, there is no 
one who is attracting more attention at home and 
abroad than Prof. C. A. Young, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Dart- 
mouth College. We have for several years 
watched the career of this gentleman with much 
interest ; and we are certain that there are few 
men living who pursue science with more inde- 
fatigable, intelligent zeal than Prof. Young. He 
is an honor to the venerable and excellent insti- 
tution with which he is connected, and to our 
common country. The department of science to 
which he is devoting special attention is con- 
nected with spectroscopic research, and recently 
he has devised a form of spectroscope which 
embraces some new principles of the highest 
importance to science. In the construction of 
this instrument he had the aid of those distin- 
guished American opticians, Messrs. Alvan Clark 
& Sons, of Cambridge. The instrument has the 
dispersive powers of thirteen prisms, and, even 
with a low magnifying power of only five on the 
observing telescope, shows perfectly the lines of 


aqueous vapor which make their appearance be- 
tween the sodium lines when the sun is neal 
the horizon. Everything shown on the maps of 
Kirchhoff and Angstrém is readily seen, and 
many lines beside. During the months of Sep 
tember and October, Prof. Young carefully ex 
amined many sun spots with the new spectre- 
scope, using it in connection with the small 
6-inch telescope of the Dartmouth observatory ; 
and also the wonderful solar protuberances, con- | 
cerning which, at the present time, so much ine | 
terest is felt, have been repeatedly examined. 


} 


These consist of vast clouds of luminous matter} 
which are projected with inconceivable force be- | 
yond the sun’s disk, away into space. Some of | 
these columns of flame, 30,000 miles in height, — 
have been examined throughout their whole ex-_ 
tent, and the new instrument reveals the most— 
delicate details with great beauty and clearness. 
The workmanship is so exquisite that this is ) 
accomplished although the light, in passing — 
through, is reflected or refracted by 43 different © 
glass surfaces. The flame clOuds move a 
immense velocity ; one of those examined was — 
flying at the rate of 120,000 miles per second, — 
and the space it passed over was more than — 
90,000 miles. One of the most interesting of 
Prof. Young’s discoveries is that of a brilliant — 
cloud of flame upon the sun’s disk. ‘These bright — 
clouds have seldom been observed when pro- | 
jected beyond its edge; but it is now certain 
that they form, or break off from the great “mass 
of flame, and float away until from some cause _ 
they are extinguished. The cloud seen and — 
carefully examined was more than 130,000 miles — 
long, and it was in the field of the instrument 
for nearly one hour. How inconceivably grand _ 
and startling are these discoveries! How sublime 
how vast, are the operations of nature! The | 
field for research is immense, and we are pleased — 
to know that our countrymen are doing their 
part in the work of exploration. 
—— 


A DANGEROUS FRAUD. 


4 


Tue following letter from Francis Lee, Esq., 
of Clinton, Iowa, and the reply, are published in 
the Clinton Daily Herald of December 15th :— 

Cuinton, Ia., Nov. 22d, 1870. 
Messrs. Jas. R. Nicuots & Co.:— 

Gents.,— A burning fluid designated as Dan- 
forth’s Non-explosive Petroleum Fluid is being sold 
and introduced into dwellings and business houses 
by S. R. Snyder & Co., and is represented as be- 
ing perfectly safe. I send you by express one of 
their circulars, and a sample of the fluid. Will you 
please examine it, and give me your opinion. Is it 
as represented, and perfectly safe ? 

Francis Ler. 
Boston, Dec. 9th, 1870. 
Mr. Franers LEE: — y 

Dear Sir, — The bottle holding the fluid sent 
to us for analysis reached our Laboratory in safety, 
and a portion of the contents has been subjected to 
chemical examination. We find it to be Coal Oil 
Naphtha, having a specific gravity of 7.12 and ignit- 
ing at a temperature as low as 44 degrees F. This 
is a very dangerous fluid to use in lamps for the pur- 
pose of household illumination, and every family into 
which it enters is subjected to fearful danger. Any 
party offering for sale such a fluid for illuminating 
purposes in Massachusetts would be liable to fine 
and imprisonment, and under United States laws the 
offending party can be punished. Very truly yours, 

James R. Nicuors & Co. 


Traveller of December 28th: — 

« Killed by Non-explosive Oil. — A girl named 
Mary Gibson was fatally burned at Poughkeepsie, 
q. Y., last evening, by the explosion of a lamp con- 
aining Danforth’s Non-explosive Oil. She has a 
nother living in Providence, R. I.” 

Another murder from the use of naphtha, 
leged to be non-explosive by an impudent 
sharlatan. We have exposed this dangerous 
liquid a dozen times, but still there are people 
willing to listen to any empirical statements. If 
the good people of the Western and Middle 
States do not “crush out ” this dreadful business, 
hey deserve to be “blown up.” 


—_o—_ 


QUACK CHEMISTS. 


Unver this head, Prof. F. W. Clark, in the 
‘November number of Old and Wew, after allud- 
ng to some of the difficulties of chemical analy- 
sis, especially in the case of mixtures of organic 
sompounds, goes on as follows to expose the false- 
yood and worthles%ness of many of the “ certifi- 
sates” given by these chemical quacks : — 

«Jn many cases, these certificates are given with- 
mut even an attempt at analysis having been made. 
for example, a friend of the writer was one day in 
he office of a noted quack chemist in one of the 
New England States, when a stranger entered with 
. new nostrum to be analyzed. The chemist, 
searcely glancing at the substance, asked its pro- 
wrietor what it contained, and received a list of in- 
sredients in reply. Then, depending solely upon 
the word of the stranger (quacks are proverbially 
sxuthful), a certificate of analysis was made out, paid 
for, and the fellow went on his way rejoicing. The 
guilty chemist in this case has attained to some 
selebrity, and by the outer world is regarded as a 
aigh authority. This sort of thing happens every 
lay ; and many of the certificates printed upon the 
abels of proprietary medicines are of this character, 
ind not worth the paper upon which they were first 
written. 

“ These certificates, however, vary in form, the 
tbsolute lie being probably rare. A favorite style 
mong those quack chemists who fondly imagine 
hemselves possessed of consciences runs somewhat 
is follows: This is to certify that I have examined 
Mr. Smith’s, Brown’s, Jones’s, or Robinson’s (as the 
vase may be) elixir, panacea, spirit, oil, or balm of 
a thousand humbugs (as the case may be), and find 
n it nothing of a deleterious character. The whole 
s wound up with a glowing panegyric (the degree 
of enthusiasm being measured by the amount of the 
fee received) upon the wonderful properties and 
virtues of the nostrum in question. Now, the 
amalytical part of this is literally true in most cases. 
The substance is examined, — the chemist looks at 
it, smells of it, and, if he is very courageous, tastes 
of it; and nothing injurious, in fact nothing what- 
ever, is found. But the certificate is intended to 
convey the idea of analysis, and therefore is to all 
intents and purposes a lie. In fact, it is worse than 
alie; for to the crime of deception is added the 
disgrace of cowardice and hypocrisy. The truth is 
used as a mask for the falsehood. 

“ Many certificates, however, are given, which 
merely state that the nostrum examined is free from 
lead, mercury, silver, iron, or other metallic ingre- 
dients. These substances being easily detected, 
there is nothing necessarily false in such a certifi- 
cate; and the value of the latter then depends 
|wholly upon the character of the chemist giving it. 
It is to be hoped that they are usually true. But, 
withstanding these exceptional cases, the great 
ajority of quacks’ chemical certificates are abso- 
ely worthless. 
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T Phe following item is taken from the Boston 


“Tt is hard to overestimate the harm done by this 


scientific swindling. Many of the most widely ad- 
vertised ‘remedies’ are pernicious, not to say poi- 
sonous; and oftentimes serious illness, sometimes 
death, results from their use... . 

“ At present, thoroughly educated, reliable chem- 
ists are loath to undertake ‘job-work’ of any kind, 
preferring rather to obtain permanent situations as 
professors, superintendents of chemical works, or 
managers of assay-offices. They dare not give false 
certificates, or such as would be available to the 
venders of patent medicines ; nor will they even run 
the risk of being confounded professionally with 
their disreputable (half) brethren. 

“ But it is not only in the analysis of unanalyzable 
nostrums that chemical quackery is evident; the 
same lack of conscience is manifest in other kinds 
of work. The mining company whose mines are 
deficient in metal wish a better certificate than truth 
will allow, and straightway the quack chemist finds 
for them as much of the precious ‘material as they 
desire in their ores. The most worthless minerals 
are found to be rich in everything, and a hundred 
per cent. of gold from pure quartz is quoted on the 
prospectus of the mine... . 

“ But perhaps the most glaring examples of scien- 
tific criminality may be found in the recommenda- 
tion given by some chemists for dangerous and ex- 
plosive naphthas and petroleums. Here is a case in 
point. A dealer carried a sample of a patent oil or 
burning-fluid to a well-known Massachusetts chem- 
ist, desiring a good recommendation, whereby he 
might secure better sales. The fluid was so inflam- 
mable that its vapor would ignite from a lamp placed 
ten feet from the bottle; and yet the chemist recom- 
mended it as an excellent article, much less explo- 
sive than other similar products which he had ex- 
amined. Possibly the latter part of the assertion 
may have been true ; but the bare recommendation 
of so dangerous an article was criminal.” 

——<¢=— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CuemicaAL NomMENCLATURE. — We have seen 
the following item in several of our medical ex- 
changes : — 

« A Chemical Expert not Expert. — A chemist 
who was examined as an expert in a recent trial in 
a San Francisco court, spoke of ‘ Chlorate of Po- 
tassium’ and ‘ Carbonate of Sodium,’ and described 
the former as composed of chlorie acid and potas- 
sium — at least he is so reported in the papers.” 

It is the critic who is not an expert in the rival 
forms of chemical nomenclature to be found in re- 
cent books. In Miller’s great work on Chemistry 
you will find all the names of ternary salts after 
the above pattern; and, on the face of it, “sulphate 
of potassium” is as appropriate as “sulphate of 
iron.” The question at the present time, however, 
appears to be between such forms as “ potassic 
sulphate ” and “ potassium sulphate ; ” of which we 
prefer the former. 

INFLUENCE OF DiET ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
Bone. — Some very interesting experiments have 
been made by M. Papillon, and communicated to 
the French Academy. He fed pigeons and rats 
with food containing small quantities of phosphate 
of strontia, phosphate of magnesia, and phosphate of 
alumina. These substances were given daily in 
small doses for several months without any visible 
effect on the health of the animals. On analyzing 
the bones of the pigeons that had been fed with the 
strontia, there were found in a hundred parts of the 


ash of the bones: — 


Lime . 46.75 
Strontia - ° . 8.45 
Phosphoric acid. . 41.80 
Phosphate of magnesia 1.80 
Residue . ‘ ‘ 1.10 

99 90 


93 


The ash of the bones of the rats that were fed 
with the alumina gave : — 


Lime . 41.10 
Alumina ‘ 6.95 
Phosphoric acid, &e. . 51.95 

100.00 


while in the bones of those fed with the magnesia 
were found : — 


Lime - 46.15 
Magnesia . : : 3.56 
Phosphoric acid, &c. - 50.29 

100.00 


It is very remarkable that strontia, magnesia, and 
alumina can be made to enter into the composition 
of bone by means of an appropriate diet. A fact 
of this kind is calculated to raise our hopes of the 
possibility of modifying the animal body by means 
of medicines. Possibly ossification of the arteries 
might be stopped by an appropriate diet. 

Cats’ Muar in Lonpon. —It is stated, on 
good authority, that from 900 to 1,000 horses, aver- 
aging two hundred weight of meat each, are boiled 
down every week, and sold as food for the cats and 
dogs of the British metropolis. These 200,000 
pounds of meat are sold at an average price of 
about five cents a pound ; so that the trade amounts 
to $10,000 a week, or more than half a million of 
dollars a year. At least a thousand persons are oc- 
cupied as carriers or sellers of this provision for the 
feline and canine population of the great city. 

On Grinpinc Corrrer. — A London paper says 
that the Germans have lately found that it is not 
economical to use coffee ground so coarse as is com- 
mon; if ground fine, one half the quantity will 
make equally good coffee ; and if pounded in a mor- 
tar till reduced to an impalpable powder like flour, 
as practiced in Turkey and other Eastern countries, 
still less, only two fifths, is needed. Further experi- 
ments went to show that the result was the same 
whether the beverage be prepared by simply pouring 
boiling water over the coffee and letting it stand a 
short time to draw, like tea, or if the infusion be al- 
lowed to boil up once or twice, or the coffee simply 
filtrated. But it was abundantly proved that by 
the last-named mode of proceeding, though the 
streneth of the coffee remained the same, the aroma 
was preserved to a much greater extent than by 
either of the other methods. 

On the other hand, the Mood Journal, which is un- 
exceptionable authority on all culinary matters, says 
that if coffee be ground very fine, there is a decided 
loss of aroma in the infusion. It commends the 
coffee prepared by the French Coffee Company for 
the coarseness of the grinding. 

If the coffee is kept for any length of time after 
being ground, we are inclined to think that this lat- 
ter view is correct ; but if it is ground at home just 
before being used, we should rather side with the 


Germans. 
nce 


ATOMS. 

THERE has been a case of hydrophobia in Eng- 
land caused by the bite of a donkey, but it is thought 
that the animal must have been previously bitten 
by a mad dog. — Leaves of fresh wintergreen scat- 
tered where red ants congregate will disperse them 
as effectually as camphor. — A railway, twelve hun- 
dred miles long, is to be built in Siberia; the greater 
part of it extending through desert regions covered 
with ice and snow for ten months of the year. — In 
the French army more than thirty per cent. of the 
conscripts can neither read nor write ; in the Prus- 
sian army, only four per cent. — A cheese factory, 
of two-thousand-cow capacity, is building in Minne- 
sota. — Much of the “jujube paste ” sold in the 
shops is made of glue -and molasses, or the same 
composition as is used for printers’ rollers. — In 
England there are sixty-five persons to each acre of 
potatoes; in France, thirteen ; In Ireland, five and 
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a half. — The State Medical Society of Ohio has 
asked the Legislature to make it a penal offense for 
any one except a regular physician to perform vac- 
cination. — A fine work on European Spiders has 
just been issued at Upsala. Singularly enough, it 
is printed in English. — Three tons of coal repre- 
sent the labor power of a man for his life-time. — 
The Prussian Government has already given orders 
for 200,000 wooden legs. — The frequent explosions 
of nitro-glycerine nowadays suggest the necessity 
of more stringent laws concerning the manufacture, 
storage, and transportation of the dangerous com- 
pound. — Colorado built about three hundred miles 
of railroad in the last nine months of 1870, which is 
no mean achievement for a territory whose popula- 
tion numbers only 75,000. — Soluble glass is coming 
into use in Europe for “ waxing ” floors, and is found 
to answer the purpose admirably. — The Manufac- 
turer’s Review, of New York, claims to be “ the only 
paper in the English language, devoted to the tech- 
nical aspects of textile manufacture and dyeing ;” but 
even without the stimulus of competition in its 
special field, it is as excellent as it is cheap. — It is 
said that “the heathen Chinee,” in his native land, 
has life insurance companies three thousand years 
old, and marine insurance companies dating back to 
antediluvian times. — We see “* Montauban’s Patent 
Prepared Tragacanth” advertised in the Mood Jour- 
nal as “an adjunct to the breakfast and luncheon 
table, valuable to both the robust and the weak in 
health.” — From the Paris correspondent of the 
same journal for January, we learn that “some gas- 
tronomical philosophers of the Acclimatization Soci- 
ety have been banqueting on all the extraordinary 
viands which they could collect, and sa/mi of rat and 
broiled doo’s liver are declared by them to be ex- 
quisite, while the young rats which furnished the 
garnish to a roast cat were admitted to be uneatable, 
and a dog’s hind-leg was pronounced as tough and 
stringy as it is proverbially crooked.” — Of seventy 
samples of petroleum oils tested by the Board of 
Health in New Orleans, thirty-seven were dangerous, 
nine of the number burning at a temperature below 
32° F.— The New York Medical Gazette warmly 
commends Zell’s PopularEncyclopedia, which, by the 
by, will be completed in fifty-five numbers, the last 
five of which are furnished gratuitously to subscribers. 
Baron Haussman is said to have spent about 425 
millions of dollars in Paris during his rule; but it 
must be admitted that the improvements made in 
the city are worth a good part of the money, if not 
the whole of it.—A paragraph is “going the 
rounds ” to the effect that ‘the largest room in the 
world,” is in a Rhode Island cotton-mill, the said 
room being 750 feet long by 76 wide ; while, we may 
add, the main hall of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham is only about 1,600 feet long and 380 wide. — 
Another migratory item states that the Croton aque- 
duct is the largest in the world; but the aqueduct 
which brings the water of the Yonne to Paris is 
some ninety miles long (an American scientific 
journal says 140 miles, apparently confounding 
kilometres with miles), or more than double the 
length of that which supplies the wise men of 
Gotham. — A medical exchange says that the student 
who translated tempus fugit into “few get time” 
was clever in his Latin compared with most doctors 
and druggists. — The question whether aniline col- 
ors are poisonous appears to have been settled thus: 
they are never poisonous when pure, but they are so 
rarely pure that the safest rule is to consider them 
as always poisonous. — The price of the Technologist 
has been advanced to three dollars a year, but it is 
cheap enough at that, especially when taken in con- 
nection with the Boston JourNAL or CuemistRY. 
— The American Chemist promises to be a success 
financially, as it unquestionably is every other way. 
— Be sure to read our clubbing list and premium 
list, which you will find in our advertising columns. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Hurp and Hoveuron have published 
Suburban Sketches, by W. D. Howells; a series of 
papers in the author’s best vein. It is one of the 
pleasantest books of the season, and we wish we 
had room to speak of it more at length. 

The same publishers haye issued a new uniform 
edition of Cozzens’s Works. In the volume which 
chronicles The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker, among 
other good things are some capital papers in the 
“familiar science” way, like the “Journey around 
a Tapioca Pudding,” “ The Radiant Dinner Castor,” 
“ A Peep into a Salad Bowl,” etc. 

Want of space forbids us to enlarge upon these 
genial volumes, or to make more than a passing ref- 
erence to Appleton’s cheap reprint of Huxley’s Lay 
Sermons and Addresses ; the bound volume of Good 
Health for 1870, which we heartily commend to all 
who have not read it in its monthly instalments; and 
Rolfe’s edition of The Merchant of Venice, which 
Harper's Magazine thinks “ will prove not only use- 
ful as a school-book, but a favorite as well in the 
parlor.” Other books and pamphlets on our table 
must lie over to another month without even this 
“mere mention.” 

rae ee 

Tue New Carrie Disease. — The farmers and 
cattle breeders of New England are greatly alarmed 
at the appearance of the new disease in their herds, 
affecting the mouth and hoofs of the animals, a dis- 
ease exceedingly disgusting and inconvenient, but not 
very fatal. In this country we have been singularly 
successful in “stamping out” cattle plagues, and 
we do not feel particularly alarmed in view of the 
appearance of the new one. We shall soon conquer 
it, as the usual energetic measures are being 
taken for its suppression. We employ in our barns 
carbolate of lime as a preventive or disinfectant. I+ 
is very effective and not costly. A handful or two 
thrown around the cattle stalls every morning and 
night will serve to destroy contagion, and it will in 
no way injure animals. J. R. Nichols & Co., Chem- 
ists, 150 Congress St., can supply the carbolate of 
lime in any quantity. The solution of carbolie acid 
is excellent to apply to the hoofs of affected animals. 

See 


¥@> Since the last number of the JourNAL was 
issued, large accessions to our subscription list have 
been made, many of the new patrons residing in 
distant lands. We have new subscribers from Para, 
in Brazil, and from Rio Janeiro, and not long since 
a fine list was sent us from Melbourne, Australia. 
From a single town in Tennessee we have received 
eighty new subscribers, and all parts of the South are 
giving us a most generous support. Thanks, friends, 
your kindness is fully appreciated. 

—— oe 

OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EXCHANGES. 


THE American Journal of Science and Arts (Silliman and 
Dana’s), for January (the first number of the monthly issue), 
contains articles on the Quaternary or Post-tertiary of the 
New Haven Region, by Prof. Dana; on the Solar Corona, by 
Prof. Norton; on the Duration of Flashes of Lightning, by O. 
N. Rood; on the Electro-tonie State, by A. M. Mayer; on 
Some Phenomena of Binocular Vision, by J. Le Conte; on the 
Earthquake of October 20, by Prof. Twining, ete., ete.; with 
the usual valuable summaries of scientific intelligence, ete. 

The New York Medical Journal has the following Original 
Communications: I. Fordyce Barker, M. D.— Blood-letting 
as a Therapeutic Resource in Obstetric Medicine; II. Albert 
H. Buck, M. D., and Francis Delafield, M. D.— Abstract of 
Virchow’s Lectures on Morbid Tumors; III. J. H. Hobart 
Burge, M. D.— A Sexless Child; IV. John H. Packard, 
M. D. —Notes on Hemorrhoids; V. J. C. Nott, M. D.— 


Carbolic Acid as a Remedy for Carbuncle; with Proceedings of 
Societies, Reports on the Progress of Medicine, etc. 

The leading articles in the Chicago Medical Journal are, I, 
Cavernous Tumor of the Orbit, complicated with a large San- 
guineous Cyst: Successful Removal without Injury to the 
Globe or Optic Nerve, by E. L. Holmes, M. D.; IL. Chronie 
Pemphigus, by Walter Hay, M. D.; III. Cook Co. Hospital 
Clinic, by C. T. Fenn, M. D.; IV. Hydrate Chloral, by S. W. 
Gould, M. D.; V. Trismus Nascentium, by Theo. W. Stull, 


M. D.; VI. Case of Imperforate Anus, etc., by Moses Barre' 
M.D.; VIL. Cases in Private Practice, by Jno. E. Oy 
M. D. There is the usual interesting variety of Selections, Ry 
views, Medical Items, News, and Gossip, etc. 
Most of the medical journals for January have not come | 
hand before we go to press (Jan. 16). _ ; 


—— 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


4a Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —hom 


science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered 


this head, but only when the subjeot is one of general interest to “ 


a 

Victim, of TirusviLLE, PA., and all others must remembe 
that we do not answer any inquiry in this department of th 
JOURNAL unless we haye the true and full name of the corre 
spondent. y | 

H. A., Beaver, Pa. Perhaps soluble silicate of potassa, o 
marine glue, will serve to attach glass labels to bottles, so 
they will remain unaffected by water or acids, 

W. J. H., Mesopotamia, Onto, It is quite in accordane 
with the practice of our best physicians to combine opium wit! 
belladonna, and we see no incompatability in the association. _ 

C. J., Troy, N. Hair dyes containing nitrate of silve 
should be kept in a dark place to prevent change. Light p 
motes chemical decomposition, and the solution is spoiled. 

C. B. P., Cuaumont, N.Y, Fish specimens can be pre 
served in alcohol or in a weak aqueous solution of carbolie acid 
Glycerine is also a good preservative agent, if the specimens a 
not to be kept for a long time, . Es 

B.C. S., Centre, ALA. To kill animals with strychnine 
the pure alkaloid in crystals should be used, A few grains (thre 
or four) will almost immediately destroy life in a fox or a dog. 

I. T. S., SALEM, Mass. But little good could result. fror 
any statute laws against medical quackery, We must rely upo 
the intelligence of the people for the doing away of the evil. 1] 
the people can be educated and made acquainted with the gen 
eral principles of the natural and physical sciences, they will di 
card quacks and quackery, and the business will soon end, 

F. B., Boston, Mass. Soaps containing carbolic acid may b 
used for cleaning the teeth, without injury. Many, indeed mos 
of the soaps alleged to contain carbolic acid hold no trace of th 
agent. They are simply cheap soaps of no special merit. 

J. C. C., Norru Vernon, [np. Gasolene is a very danger 
ous fluid to use for household illumination. Pour all you haw 
into the sewer, and never allow, as you value the lives of you 
family, a single ounce again to enter your dwelling, eA 

E. N.S., Curyron, lowa. Naphtha, or what is the same 
thing, ‘ Danforth’s” safe oil, does not explode; it is eee 


readers. 
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mixed vapor which comes from it that causes the terrible 
nations. When the reckless fellow ignites his naphtha to prow 
that it will not explode, he is deceiving you. No illuminati 
fluid is explosive in itself, but there arises a vapor from all the 
light naphthas, which, when mixed with air and confined in ¢ 
lamp, will explode with great violence. The vapor even will no’ 
explode without the air. Any fluid which will ignite ina warn 
room when touched with a lighted match, no matter what nam 
it may bear, no matter what statement may be made regardin 
its safety, is as dangerous to have in your house as gunpowde 
Use nothing but good legal Kerosene Oil, which is cheap enough 
and you are safe. It gives off no vapor at ordinary tempera 
tures, and will not take fire unless heated above 110° F. Hf 
G. D, B., Boston, Mass. It is probably better to removi 
plants from sick-rooms, especially if there are many of them 
To disinfect sick-rooms, the pure carbolate of lime is efficient ant 
cleanly. A teaspoonful or two, allowed to remain open in a 
saucer, will accomplish the work. ie 
B. P. S., Wasnryeron, D. C. Hydrate of chloral is incom: 
patible with mercury, and the salts of the metal. It should no} 
be administered in association with calomel, or with the - 
lies and alkaline earths. 4 
R. G. C., JACKSONVILLE, Fia. Possibly dissolved bo 
may not be adapted to the dry sandy soil of Florida. The se 
son has much to do with the effects of fertilizers. With 
moister season doubtless your success will be greater. cH 
S. M., Concorp, N. H. Corn is not all constituted al 
chemically, each variety having its own peculiar powers of as 
ilation, Two varieties may grow on the same cob, and bee 
tirely dissimilar, Usually the common yellow corn has dou 
the amount of phosphates that is found in the sweet: varieti 
The o#/ in corn varies from six to eleven per cent. It is 
ogous to animal fat, and almost by simple transference it 
its place in the adipose substance of animals. 
H. O. M., MarsHrretp, Mass. Your meadow holds 
doubtedly what is known as the “ vitriol peat.” It is sour, 
productive, almost corrosive in its character, It is perme 
with the sulphate of the protoxide of iron, and the best wa 
destroy the deleterious quality is to use carbonate of lime. Wh 
carbonate of lime is brought in contact with this salt of ir 
mutual decomposition takes place, forming sulphate of lime (gy 
sum) and carbonate of protoxide of iron; soon the latter 
stance absorbs oxygen from the air, and the inert protoxide of it 
remains, A cask of quick-lime, which soon changes to hydrate, 
and from that to carbonate, will be sufficient fora cord of 
peat, pS 
B, VAN ZAnpT of Kir Carson, CoLorano, wishes a recip 
for curing buffalo hides with the hair on, Can any one of 6 
readers give it ? 


Medicine. 


BS OF POISONING FROM GALVANIZED 
IRON WATER-PIPE. 


BY J. HEBER SMITH, M. D., MELROSE, MASS. 


OLLOWING close upon your earnest protest 
inst the use of galvanized iron pipes for water 
‘iuction, come some sad cases of zinc poisoning, 
sh should be recorded for the benefit of the med- 
rofession and families who employ this danger- 
pipe for the conveyance of water for household 
I beg leave to submit the following cases occur- 
|; in my practice. 
ibout a year ago Mr. W. P. Sargent, Chairman 
xe Board of Spot Pond Water Commissioners in 
1 town (Melrose), connected his well and a force 
(.p in the kitchen with upwards of seventy feet of 
1 and a half inch galvanized iron pipe; and to 
jtate the working of* the pump, aglarge reservoir 
ditructed of galvanized iron was placed near to it. 


font entering into the details of the minor ail- 
1 


'tsof the family during the past twelve months, 
Jously resulting from zine poisoning, but which 
2 not sufficiently alarming to be brought to the 
(ce of the physician, it may be stated that in 
ember last the two daughters were seized 
n a peculiar and persistent inflammation of the 
Hat, with extensive ulceration of the pharynx and 
ils. The ulcers were round, sharply defined, 
a red, everted edges, and gradually coalesced. 
y were filled with a yellowish white matter. 
Nile convalescing, the youngest, aged five and a 
years, began to present indications of some un- 
ul derangement of the nervous system. On wak- 
in the morning, for about ten days, there was 
re inability to move the head and limbs, with ex- 
vne sensibility of the whole surface to contact. 
Aer about an hour this paralytic state improved 
e/ugh to permit walking, but with a staggering, un- 
‘ain gait, and a marked tendency to fall to the 
e side. The eyes were turned outward ; pupils 
timately dilated and contracted, but usually di- 
2d; falling of the upper lids and cedema of the 
dar; objects apparently elongated, and, at times, 
is expression vacant and apathetic or irrita- 


t 


constriction and spasm of the esophagus dur- 


(' deglutition; accumulation of mucus in the 
jnx and posterior nares, with obstruction of both 
rils and nasal speech: For twenty-four hours 
2re croupy condition, with symptoms of paraly- 
fof the cervical nerves ; considerable gastric dis- 
nance, eructations, loss of appetite, vomiting of 
, offensive diarrhea, alternating with constipa- 
, and diminished secretion of urine, approaching 
Ane time entire suppression. The pulse, wiry and 
gular, averaged one hundred and twelve per min- 
Febrile flushes, with sudden crying out to be 
ined, and thirst; sleep agitated and unrefreshing, 
Wh occasional nightly perspiration. In the evening 
bility to support the head; great emaciation, ca- 
etic look, complexion bluish white. On the 15th 
ecember, from the general correspondence of 
{ symptoms with the records of zine poisoning, 
diagnosis and treatment became clear, -On 
f same day, the only son, aged thirteen, a very 
Cicate child, was indisposed from what had been 
t ught a cold. On examination he presented an 
gaciated, feeble appearance, the face wrinkled and 
lish; the pulse only forty beats a minute, and in- 
tmitting. There were no other signs of lotval inflam- 
1tion than a slight tenderness to pressure over the 
smach, and a dry, spasmodic cough. On Friday, 
: 16th, he was no better, but dressed and lying on 
: sofa. Complained of occasional fleeting pain in 
s hypogastrium on rising, continual nausea, and 
‘ire loss of appetite, with disgust at the sight of 
d; vomited mucus several times the following 
- Sunday morning, vomiting of bile, and indi- 
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cations of intense nausea. Although there were 
marks of gastric suffering about the mouth, he com- 
plained of no pain from pressure over the stomach 
and abdomen. ‘There was absence of pain or com- 
plaint to the hour of his death. Only milk was re- 
tained, of which a little was taken at intervals. He 
vomited again in the evening, and once the following 
morning, but passed a quiet night in sleep. Mon- 
day evening, vomited a brown fluid once, pulse sixty, 
face flushed, but no delirium nor stupor. Tuesday 
morning, at six o'clock, he died very suddenly, soon 
after passing about a gill of disorganized blood at 
stool. There was slight thirst before death, and 
faintness. A post mortem examination, made by Dr. 
G. M. Pease, of Boston, and others, confirmed the 
opinion that the action of the zinc on the nervous 
centres, inducing paralysis of the heart, was the im- 
mediate cause of death. The stomach presented 
internally marks of a highly inflamed condition, 
being extensively injected and showing traces of san- 
guineous exhalation. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, State 
Assayer, reports, December 23d, that “the water 
from Mr. Sargent’s pump is charged with a very 
large quantity of the oxide of zine and a little iron,” 
and that “the zine renders the water dangerous to 
health.” At the time of his analysis the doctor was 
no only ignorant of the sickness in Mr. Sargent’s 
family, but also ofthe source and medium of conduc- 
tion of the water. At date of writing, January Ist, 
the little girl, though partially paralyzed in her lower 
extremities, is fast regaining health and strength. 
Among other cases of less interest, brief mention 
may be made of one. Mr. W. B. Burgess, while 
drinking water conducted by a pipe of this kind, 
only thirty feet long, had constant dull frontal head- 
ache, with occasional attacks of vertigo, preceded 
by sharp pressure at the root of the nose, and a 
sensation of drawing together of the eyes, followed 
immediately by nausea, faintness, and trembling of 
the hands and weakness of the legs. Examination 
of the pipe, ordered to be removed from the well, 
showed a thick incrustation, throughout its whole 
inside, of a white substance on uncorroded iron, 
with no traces of its metallic zine covering. This 
white powder, analyzed by Dr. J. R. Nichols, chem- 
ist, of Boston, was found to consist of carbonate of 
zine with a little oxide of iron. This pipe was put 
in position about six years ago, and more or less 
water which passed through it has been used in 
the family. 

These cases, with many others occurring in this 
vicinity, show that zine is a slow but fatal poison, 
when introduced into the system through the me- 
dium of water, and will serve to put families on their 
guard against the use of water flowing through gal- 
vanized iron pipes. 

——$——— 
CHLORODYNE. 


Ix the October number of your valuable Jour- 
NAL oF Cuemistry, I find an article on the formula 
of Chlorodyne. During the prevalence of cholera 
in New Orleans from 1865 to 1867, I used the follow- 
ing formula in its treatment with the greatest suc- 
cess, and never heard of Chlorodyne till 1869. 

R Chloroform ‘ 3 : é S1. 


Morph. Sulph. grs. XV. 
Tr. Camph. fort. Ziv. 
Tr. Capsici. : . 3 ij. 
Spts. Ammon, arom. ij. 
Syrup. Zingib. - 35ij- 


From 20 to 60 drops every half-hour or hour, in 
the first stages of cholera, soon checked and re- 
lieved all distressing symptoms (in a large majority 
of cases) such as nausea, or vomiting, or purging, or 
crampings. This dose was repeated immediately 
if rejected, and every half-hour or hour afterwards 
till the patient was relieved. In addition to this 
remedy, I invariably used hot fomentations to the 
extremities by enveloping the patient in blankets 


wrung out of hot water, and the heat kept up 


by pouring upon him, thus swaddled, streams of 
hot water from a tea-kettle. This formula was al- 
ways immediately tranquillizing in its effect, subdu- 
ing and relieving the great restlessness and jactita- 
tion usually accompanying this disease in its earlier 
stages. This is a very important object to attain 
in every case of cholera, as quiet and the recum- 
bent position are absolutely necessary to save the 
patient in a vast majority of cases. In the more 
advanced or collapsed condition I equally relied 
upon this formula. To conquer the great thirst, I 
allowed ice only to be taken into the stomach. 
After the disease was abated, I of course then di- 
rected my remedies to restoring the secretions, etc., 
of the patient. 

This formula was communicated to me by a 
French physician in New Orleans, who attended a 
meeting of the medical savants of France in Paris, 
convoked by order of the French Emperor to in- 
vestigate this disease in the hospitals of Paris 
during the great epidemic of 1863-1865. An 
English physician from London communicated this 
formula, as the result of this commission’s investi- 
gation, to his apothecary in London, who immedi- 
ately compounded it and sent it forth to the world 
under the captivating name of Chlorodyne. I 
think upon trial you will find this a most excellent 
remedy in the treatment of all cases of looseness 
or gripings of the bowels, or pains from indigestion, 
or almost any irritability whatever of the system. 
In cases of insomnia it is fully equal in all respects 
to the great hypnotic, Hydrate of Chloral, when it 
is given in teaspoonful doses at bed-time, mixed in 


two ounces of water. OweEN M. Lone, M. D. 
U. S. ConsuLaTE, PANAMA, Nov. 4th, 1870. 
-o 


DISPENSING MEDICINES. 


In the December number of the Druggists’ Circu- 
lar is a communication calling the attention of phy- 
sicians and druggists to the discrepancy between the 
strength of syrup tinctures and infusions made from 
Wood and Bache’s Dispensatory, and those made 
from fluid extracts by Tilden’s formulas. 

Now, it is not generally known by physicians that 
a large number of their prescriptions for these prep- 
arations are made up from fluid extracts, or extem- 
poraneously made from private formulas ; but such is 
the fact. 

I will relate one instance of my own experience, 
which will more fully illustrate how we are imposed 
upon by those who ought to be above it. 

Less than two years ago I took a prescription for 
Infusion Rhei Comp. to one of the oldest established 
stores in your city, and asked one of the proprietors 
how long it would take him to prepare it. He re- 
plied two or three minutes ; but when I demurred, 
saying it was too short a time to have a good infu- 
son, he replied, “ Your physician may have told you 
it would take, two or three hours ; but Dr. So-and-so 
used to prescribe it, and we always keep it prepared, 
and the older an infusion, the better.” 

At the next store I went to, the clerk very kindly 
offered to make it up in two or three minutes from 
fluid extracts. It had been put up the day previ- 
ous at another first-class store in a few minutes, by 
triturating some powder with hot water in a mortar, 


| the clerk directing the person to “ shake well and 


swallow dregs.” And yet you are often told to 
take your prescriptions to these stores when perhaps 
you may have to pass some half-dozen where you 
would be properly served, from the very fact that 
physicians do not frequent them enough to become 
familiar with their method of preparing and dispens- 
ing, and some they shun altogether. What is the 
remedy? Go in and familiarize yourselves with 
those who make and dispense the medicine ; and if 
they are wrong, suggest the right, and then if they 
heed not, discard them. _B. F. CLouen, M. D. 
Worcester, Dec. 10, 1870. 
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ERYSIPELAS. 


In your November number I noticed, among other 
very able articles, one of value in regard to a spe- 
cific in Erysipelas, by Dr. T. Temple, of Amherst, 
Mass. Please permit me to say, that iron has been 
used in Erysipelas, both internally and externally, for 
some time past, but it does not necessarily follow 
that Iodine should be entirely discarded. For many 
years I have been in the habit of treating Erysipe- 
las, both idiopathic and traumatic, in private and mil- 
itary practice, in the following manner: I surround 
the margin of the parts inflamed with an inch or less 
wide stripe of the etheric Tr. of Iodine, in order to 
produce a line of demarcation; this will dry almost 
immediately ; then I cover this band so formed with 
a coating of collodion, to which, during late years, I 
have been adding a drop of glycerine. Over the 
whole I use a thin compress of linen, soaked in a 
solution of sulphate of iron (about one drachm to 
the ounce of water), to be renewed as often as it 
evaporates. I have not yet seen any reason to alter 
the treatment, being perfectly satisfied with the mo- 
dus operandi. 

KE. Seyrrartn, M. D. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. 
—~—— 


PERSULPHATE OF IRON AS A HEMOSTATIC, 


OcroseR 30th, I was called toa young man with 
Epistaxis, who had been suffering for three days 
with hemorrhage, and had been attended by two 
other physicians without any good result. I plugged 
the posterior nares; hemorrhage ceased for two or 
three hours, but began again with symptoms seem- 
ing critical. 

I took a gum catheter, cut it in two, putting 
some persulphate of iron into it, and thus blowing 
it up into the anterior nares, previously removing the 
plug. I found the hemorrhage ceased in a few min- 
utes, with no return since. I then placed him on a 
full diet, with a preparation of iron, and now he is 
at work in good health. 

In all cases of minor surgery the persulphate of 
iron is the great sine qua non. 


J. W. Foster, M. D. 


CAMDEN, Mo. 
—_o— 
HYPODERMIC INJECTION OF ATROPINE IN HYS- 
TERIA. 


December 6th, 1870. Visited a lady aged 
thirty-five who for five years has been periodically 
(usually twice yearly) affected with protracted and 
exhausting hysteria attended with severe eclampsia. 
_ Usual treatment has generally proved only pallia- 
tive. Disease generally lasting from ten days to 
two weeks. Always complaining of peculiar sensi- 
tiveness and much pain in the cerebellum and up- 
per portion of the spinal cord. 

On the above date, December 6th, injected 1-30 
gr. of Atropine into the nape of the neck. In one 
hour the urgent symptoms ceased, patient slept, on 
awaking was natural, and has remained thus to the 
present writing, December 27th, 1870. 

B. E. Osgporn, M. D. 


THROOPSVILLE, N. Y. 
—_—o—- 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


THE PULVERIZATION or CAmPHOR.— The 
American Journal of Pharmacy contains a note on 
the pulverization of camphor. - Camphor is easily 
enough reduced to powder by rubbing with a few 
drops of alcohol; but after a short time the powder 
will aggregate to crystals, which have to be rubbed 
down again. If, however, the camphor is reduced 
to fine powder as above, and then intimately mixed 
with carbonate of magnesia in the proportion of 10 
or 20 grains to the ounce, a powder is obtained 
which never cakes or forms crystals. H. F. Fish 
suggested, several years ago, a process in which a 
drachm of carbonate of magnesia was used to disin- 
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tegrate 16 ounces of camphor, by dissolving the lat- 
ter in alcohol and pouring the solution into a gal- 
lon of water in which the magnesia was suspended, 
and letting the whole settle, and collect in a filter. 

A New Materia ror Supposrrories. — The 
solubility of glue in glycerine has been utilized by 
Mr. Carre in the formation of a new material for 
suppositories. It may be used for the administration 
of any medicine except tannin. The material is pre- 
pared as follows : — 


Take of Best Glue , 4 oz, 
Glycerine . 8 
Golden Syrup aes 


Water 8 


Soak the glue in the water at a temperature ap- 
proaching 212° F. until quite soft. Mix the syrup 
and glycerine, add them to the glue solution, and 
boil until the mixture has lost about two ounces in 
weight ; remove scum, and pour into an oiled mould 
or tray. The elastic substance thus produced will 
keep a long time, but gradually becomes more diffi- 
cultly soluble. In preparing a suppository, the com- 
position is dissolved in a little warm water, the drug 
is mixed with it, and the mixture is then run into a 
mould. 

New Remeptres ror OLp AitMents. — Acetate 
of lead is recommended as a cure for the toothache. 
Put one or two grains into the cavity for a moment, 
and then spit it out. The relief is instantaneous, 
and the remedy does not fail in more than eight 
per cent. of the cases. 

La Santé gives the following as a method of re- 
moving corns : Macerate the tender leaves of ivy in 
strong vinegar for eight or ten days, then apply 
them to the corns. This dressing should be ap- 
plied twice a day, and in a few days the corns will 
be removed. 

For rheumatism, a large piece of flannel well 
sprinkled with sulphur and wrapped about the part 
affected will often prove a remedy as effective as it 
is simple. 

Mumps. — Dr. Young asserts that muriate of am- 
monia will cure any case of mumps in forty-eight 


hours. Give in doses of from fifty to twenty grains 
every two or three hours. It is equally good in or- 
chitis, 


——¢___— 
CHILBLAINS AND CHAPPED HANDS. 


Tue returning cold, damp weather brings in its 
train the seasonable series of complaints, such as 
chilblains, chapped hands and lips, etc. These ap- 
pear to be most prevalent just now, amongst those 
exposed to the inclemency of changeable weather, 
who possess a fair complexion, delicate skin, and 
other constitutional predispositions. To those es- 
pecially liable to these tiresome and painful affec- 
tions, we recommend as a preventive wearing kid 
skin gloves lined with wool, which not only keep out 
the cold, but absorb any moisture that may be upon 
the hands; and to rub over the hands before wash- 
ing a small quantity of glycerine, which should be 
allowed to dry or become absorbed to a partial ex- 
tent. When chilblains manifest themselves, the 
best remedy not only for preventing their ulcerating, 
but overcoming the tingling, itching pain and stimu- 
lating the circulation of the part to healthy action, 
is the liniment of belladonna (two drachms), the lin- 
iment of aconite (one drachm), carbolie acid (ten 
drops), collodion flexile (one ounce), painted with 
a camel’s-hair pencil over their surface. When the 
chilblains vesicate, ulcerate, or slough, it is better to 
omit the aconite, and apply the other components of 
the liniment without it. The collodion flexile forms 
a coating or protecting film, which excludes the air, 
whilst the sedative liniments allay the irritation 
generally of no trivial nature. For chapped hands, 
we advise the free use of clycerine and good olive 
oil in the proportion of two parts of the former to 
four of the latter; a‘ter this has been well rubbed 


into the hands and allowed to remain for a ] 
time, and the hands subsequently washed with ( 
tile soap and tepid water, we recommend the be 
donna and collodion flexile to be painted, and 
protective film allowed to remain permanen 
These complaints not unfrequently invade pers 
of languid circulation and relaxed habit, who sho 
be put on a generous regimen and treated with { 
ruginous tonics. Obstinate cases are occasion: 
met with which no local application will reme 
until some disordered state of the system is remoy_ 
or the general condition of the patient’s healt 
proved. Chapped lips are also benefited b 
stimulating form of application we advocate, butt, 
aconite must not be allowed to get on the linea 
disagreeable tingling results. — London Chemits 
Druggist. 


—_e— 


Count MotrxKr, AGED 70.— The most potent! 
man in the Werld just now is General Moltke, at 
the days of his years are threescore years and t 
We will leave military critics to do justice to t 
military genius of Moltke, and to say where he is! 
be placed in comparison with Grant, and Welli 
ton, and Napoleon, and Marlborough, and the ob 
heroes of the world. What we design now is mu 
more simple, but equally interesting. The “st 
strong man,” about whom one hears so little, wl 
can be “interviewed ” only by Bismarck and by tl 
royal family of Prussia, and without whom all Bi) 
marck’s grand designs might have been unavailiny 
the man who is renewing the art of war, and cor 
centrating with such terrible efficiency the whol 
force and manhood and discipline of Germany, j 
seventy years old. ‘The King of Prussia, himse| 
seventy-three, has made him acount in honor of hi) 
seventieth birthday ; but to us it is far more inter 
esting to know that he has reached that age, thai 
to hear that he has become Count Moltke. Gran 
is not yet fifty years old. Marlborough was al 
done with war by the time he was about sixty. Na 
poleon died at the age of fifty-two. Wellington’ 
military career was over before the age at which) 
Moltke began to distinguish himself. Indeed, befor¢ 
the war with Austria, Moltke has kept his power 
and his genius very much to himself. oi 

Here, then, is a point for physiologists, that a 
man of seventy may alter the complexion of the 
world, and the relation of nations, and the history 
of civilization ; that he may at this age have phys: 
ical power for going through arduous bodily exer- 
tion, and mental power for solving the most tremen- 
dous military problems. Meantime let the example 
of Moltke cheer old men, and make many young 
men more modest. — Lancet. 

peat 


Frencu Wine Barus. — A story is told of an 
American travelling in Paris, who, on recommenda- 
tion of his physician, took a wine bath. He in- 
quired of the colored man in attendance, whom 
he had known in America, how they could give a 
wine bath for 75 cents, and was answered, “ Why, 
massa, that wine has been used one week, and yi US 
is the thirty-eighth person who has bathed in ie | 
“ Well, I suppose they throw it away when they ar | 
done with it.” “0, no, massa, they send it down- | 
stairs for the poor people, who bathe for 25 cents.” 
“ And then what do they do with it?” Bottle it: 
up and send it to America, where they sell it for 
French wine.” | 

——o | 

An American dentist has written 4 paper to 
prove that nearly all the “ills that flesh is heir to” 
come of eating common salt. He says: “ While 
I would not wish to be understood as believing that 
common salt is the sole cause, I do believe that it is 


one of the giant evils that are tending so remark- 
edly to undermine the health of man, and, with the 
health, the mind.” md 
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Familiar Science, 


——_-——_- 
INFECTIOUS GERMS. 


Tue spread of the new cattle disease, epizodtic 
aphtha, in this country, under circumstances so 
remarkable, has awakened in the minds of farm- 
ers and others a desire to learn something of 
the nature of the contagious principle, and the 
mysterious manner in which it ® communicated 
from one animal to another. 

An agent of infection so subtle that a dog or 
eat walking through a barn where diseased ani- 
mals are kept, and then ruuning four or five 
miles in the open air and entering another barn, 
infects a herd of healthy animals without contact, 
must be regarded as extraordinary in its nature. 
After all, it is no more extraordinary or wonder- 
ful than the infectious germs of small-pox, scar- 


let fever, or measles, which are readily conveyed 


very long distances in the clothing, and in the 
air, and which remain uninfluenced by meteoro- 
logical agencies, heat and cold, wet and dry, 


The susceptibility of different individuals to the 


influence of contagious germs is no less wonder- 
ful than the nature of the germs themselves. It 
may be said that no two persons are affected 
alike by them, and it is probable that the same 
difference prevails among animals. Indeed, we 


have instances of some herds attacked by the 


new disease, in which five, ten, and even twenty 
per cent. of the animals remain in perfect health. 
They are confined in the same stalls with those 
diseased, and breathe the poisoned air night and 


' day, and yet not a function is disturbed or a vital 


movement interfered with. Among human be- 
ings, we know that a physician, nurse, or any 
person leaving a room in which there is a patient 
sick with scarlet fever or measles, may, in pass- 
ing a child upon the opposite side of the way, 
communicate to it the disease; while during the 
same walk, another may be taken in the arms 
and suffer no detriment. There is a small class 
of persons who can never"e brought under the 
influence of kine-pox virus, and such are usually 
greatly distressed in consequence of this idio- 
syncrasy of organization. There is but little oc- 


| easion for anxiety, however, for such will usually 
escape the more severe disease of small-pox, if 


exposed to infection. In our view, those who 
are most readily and severely influenced by vac- 
cine virus are the persons who will be most 
likely to contract varioloid, when brought in con- 
tact with the germs of small-pox; so that the 
feeling of safety cherished by such is not well 
founded. There are individuals and families in 
every community who are continually suffering 
from every form of malaria, poison, and conta- 
gion known to medical men, and certainly they 
are deserving of sympathy. Personal cleanli- 
ness and the strict observance of all hygienic 
laws are of no avail with thousands in warding 


off these disturbing agencies; they are the vic- 


j 


tims of an organization susceptible to the malign | appear over the whole skin surface, each one 


influences of poisons and contagions which lurk 
constantly in the atmosphere, and even in food 
and drinks. 

We know but little regarding the exact nature 
of the germs which are capable of implanting 
disease in the system. ‘That they have sub- 
stance and form, no one can doubt. As distinct 
atoms or particles of matter, they are inconceiva- 
bly small, and capable of being buoyed up or 
supported in air, and carried from place to place 
through its agency. Ina barn containing ani- 
mals suffering from pleuro-pueumonia, or from 
the epizootic aphtha, we must suppose the atmos- 
phere to be loaded with the infinitesimal parti- 
cles. If our eyes could be opened so that we 
could see the particles as we see snow-flakes in 
the winter, what a fearful spectacle would be 
presented! The disgusting, poisonous atoms 
would be seen flying in all directions and resting 
upon everything ; upon the clothing of those in 
charge of the animals, upon the hay, upon the 
manure, floors, scaffolds, and upon the backs of 
any dogs, cats, or birds which might be present. 
A perfect shower of infectious spores would be 
seen to prevail, and probably we should no 
longer wonder how the poison is carried so rap- 
idly from one point to another. It is probable 
that when one or more of these germs are taken 
into the system through the organs of respiration, 
a kind of fermentation is set up in the blood, 
analégous, perhaps, to that which occurs in vege- 
table substances during the vinous or acetic 
change. 

In studying disease, or any of the changes 
which occur in the animal organization, we must 
constantly bear in mind that the body is simply 
a piece of chemical apparatus, and that all the 
movements or changes that occur are simply 
chemical reactions of one form or another. The 
disease germs themselves are chemical substan- 
ces; and the difference in chemical composition 
gives rise to the different forms of blood poison 
which manifest themselves as scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, typhus, etc. in human kind, and pleuro- 
pneumonia, hoof and mouth disease, etc., in ani- 
mals. 

There is reason to suppose that scarlet fever, 
measles, and typhus ferments resemble albumen 
in complexity, and like albumen they may be 
altered in composition and action by heat, alco- 
hol, and other agents. Small-pox ferment is of 
a different kind, and is remarkable for the small 
quantity of substance which produces such ex- 
traordinary changes. An atom so small that a 
microscope of the highest power is incapable 
of defining it, enters the system through the 
lungs, and passes on into the blood, and from 
thence into every texture, nerve, and secretion. 
In a few days the chemical actions of oxidation 
and nutrition throughout the whole body are 
completely altered, and the little particle of mat- 
ter has reproduced itself infinitely. Pustules 


loaded with an infinite number of germs iden- 
tical in nature with the original particle which 
set in motion the train of disorganizing forces. 
There is general peroxidation going on; there is 
inflammation of the ears, the eyes, the mucous 
membranes, the joints, the serous membranes ; 
everywhere there is great chemical disturbance. 
This is small-pox, and the terribly disgusting, 
wretched condition of the bodily functions is due 
to the introduction of a particle so infinitesimally 
small that no optical instrument can discern, and 
no balance can weigh it. 

The poisonous germs producing intermittent 
fever, or fever and ague, from whatever source 
they may arise, are probably of a highly com- 
plex and nitrogenous nature, and are capable of 
being dried and carried great distances by the 
wind. They enter by the mouth with the dust, 
pass into the blood, and soon produce a kind of 
fermentation, which results in high fever preceded 
by achill. After this is over, the poison is spent 
in part; but during the remission of from one to 
three days, sufficient is reproduced to go through 
the same action again. This remarkable poison, 
producing intermittent chill and fever, will work 
on, unless utterly destroyed by medication, until 
the victim is so far weakened as to falter and 
die. The ague ferment is totally unlike that 
producing small-pox and measles, for by the ac- 
tion of the latter the textures of the body are so 
changed that they are incapable of going through 
the same process again; but one can have ague 
a dozen or more times in the course of his life. 
It is indeed a great mercy that some of our 
worst zymotic or infectious diseases can attack 
us but once. 

We might as well expect to learn the na- 
ture of soul or spirit, as to expect to obtain any 
precise knowledge of the chemical differences in 
the germ poisons which affect men and animals. 
How can we ever know anything regarding the 
actual difference between a germ _ producing 
pleuro-pneumonia or disorganization of the lungs 
in a cow or ox, and one producing suppurating 
sores and ugly ulcers in the mouths and hoofs of 
the animals? Both are specific poisons, exerting 
specific action upon different parts of the animal 
organization. It is inconceivable how this can 
occur; and yet perhaps it is no more inconceiva- 
ble or mysterious than most diseases, which, 
after all, are but derangements of the chemical 
reactions or forces of the animal economy. 

We can manage and control chemical changes 
quite perfectly when they occur in inorganic 
bodies, and, thanks to science, we can manage 
tolerably well those which occur in the human 
or animal organization when they happen under 
ordinary conditions, and are not of too violent 
a nature. There is a class of reagents called 
“remedies,” which, when rightly used, serve to 
control in some degree destructive chemical 
action in the body. We have learned that the 
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poisonous germs which we have had under con- 
sideration cannot maintain their vitality in the 
presence of certain chemical agents, among 
which are carbolie and cresylic acids, sulphurous 
acid, the chlorides of some of the metals, etc. 
These destroy the life of spores, as arsenic or 
prussic acid destroys life in the human body, and 
therefore they are the proper agents to employ 
to arrest the spread of infectious diseases, By 
the exercise of proper caution, and by observing 
the laws of hygiene, by keeping the body clean, 
and the blood in good condition, by plenty of air 
and exercise, we can in a considerable degree 
fortify ourselves against the attacks of poisonous 
germinal affections. 


—_— 
SILICON AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


Waar is the chemical composition of this 
earth we live upon? The air that envelops the 
great ball is, as we know, a mixture of two gases, 
— oxygen and nitrogen, — with a little carbonic 
acid and watery vapor, and a few other substan- 
ces in even smaller proportion. The oceans and 
seas, and all the other waters under the firma- 
ment and above the firmament, are also made up 
of two gases,—oxygen and hydrogen, — with 
the compounds, comparatively insignificant in 
amount, which the liquid holds in solution. The 
solid globe itself— or, rather, its crust, so far as 
we have been able to examine it — is somewhat 
more “ mixed” in its composition, being made up 
of a countless variety of substances. If, however, 
we trace these back to their elements, we find 
that, as in the case of the atmosphere and the 
ocean, a few elements constitute by far the great- 
est portion of the complex mass. The following 
diagram, for which we are indebted to Prof. 
Cooke, is intended to show how unequally the 
weight of the earth is divided among the ele- 
ments that compose it. Oxygen, which we have 
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already found making up four fifths of the air 
and eight ninths of the water, is also the most 
abundant here, forming one half of the whole. 
Silicon, aluminium, magnesium, calcium, potas- 
sium (KX), sodium (Na), iron (Fe), carbon (C), 
sulphur (S), hydrogen (H), chlorine (Cl), and 
nitrogen (N), fill out nearly the entire remainder. 
In fact, the thirteen elements already mentioned 
make up at least 99 hundredths of the whole, 
while the other fifty elements (including all the 
useful metals, except iron) do not amount to 
more than one hundredth. 

But what 7s this silicon which forms one 
fourth of the known mass of our earth-crust ? 
Though, next to oxygen, the most abundant of 
all the elements, it is one of the rarest of sub- 
stances, on account of the difficulty of obtaining 
it in a pure state. In this form it is known only 
as a curiosity in the laboratory of the chemist ; 
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but combined with oxygen as silica, it is com- 
mon and cheap, — except when it forms a large 
ingredient in commercial “ fertilizers.” Ordinary 
quartz and flint are pure silica, and the yellow 
sand of the seashore and the desert is silica con- 
taminated with a little oxide of iron. All the 
varieties of sandstone, and many other rocks, are 
mainly made up of it. 

In its chemical relations this tasteless solid is 
an acid, and is known as silicic acid. It forms a 
large class of very important salts, or silicates. 
Among these are the familiar minerals, felspar 
and mica, which enter into the composition of 
granite and other extensive rock formations. 

Silica is found also in the vegetable kingdom, 
especially in the grains and the grasses. The 
outer glossy covering of these plants is mainly 
this substance, which the plant has sucked up 
from the earth. There is so much silica in some 
canes that they will strike fire with steel. Some 
species of Hyuisetum, or “ horse-tail,” are used 
for smoothing and polishing wood, on account of 
the silicious “ grit” in their cuticle. Considera- 
ble quantities of the Hguisetum hiemale are im- 
ported into England from Holland for this pur- 
pose, under the name of “ Dutch rushes.” Cer- 
tain native species are much used by the common 
people of Great Britain for scouring tin and 
pewter vessels. 

The artificial silicates are of incalculable im- 
portance in the arts. When we add that all 
the forms of glass are to be reckoned among 
these “salts” (for such, chemically speaking, 
they are), it will be readily admitted that their 
value to mankind is immeasurable. ‘To do jus- 
tice to so suggestive a theme would more than 
exhaust the space at our command. In addi- 
tion to all that we owe to glass in the domestic 
and the useful arts, consider for a moment how 
much it has extended the field of human knowl- 
edge. There is no one substance to which 
chemistry has been more indebted for its devel- 
opment and progress. It has given us the mi- 
croscope, the telescope, the spectroscope, — the 
windows through which we look out upon the 
wonders and the beauties of the universe, which 
were otherwise concealed from our gaze as by 
thick impenetrable walls. -Ad/ that we know of 
“the infinitely little,” and all’ that we have 
learned of “other worlds than ours” in the im- 
mensity of space, we owe to a few grains of sand 
fused into chemical union with alkaline earths, 
— in other words, to a compound of silicon. 

— 


RESONANCE. 


It is well known that a tuning-fork cannot be 
heard at any great distance unless its sound is re- 
inforced or strengthened by some contrivance ; 
as, for instance, by attaching the fork to a sound- 
ing-box.. The figure illustrates another way in 
which the same result may be attained. If the 
vibrating fork be held over a glass jar, some 
eighteen inches deep, and water be poured in 
slowly and as noiselessly as possible, we find that 
the sound becomes louder as the column of air 
in the jar becomes shorter ; and when the water 
reaches a certain level, the sound is all at once 
greatly augumented. If we continue to pour in 
water, the sound becomes fainter and fainter un- 
til it ceases to be heard. By repeating the ex- 
periment we find that there is one particular 
length of the column of air in the jar which 


causes the fork to give the loudest possible noise; 
and this reinforcement of the sound by means of 
a vibrating column of air is what we mean by 
resonance. toe 
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If we try tuning-forks of different pitch, we 
find that the length of the resonant column of air 
is not the same for all. The higher the pitch of 
the fork, the shorter the column will be. Our 
readers probably know that the pitch of sounds" 
depends upon the rapidity of the vibrations pro- 
ducing them. The higher the sound, the faster 
the sonorous body must vibrate. But since all 
sounds travel through the air with the same speed, 
the faster the vibrations, the shorter are the sound- 
waves produced. Now it can be proved — but 
we shall not take the space to do it here — that 
the length of the resonant column of air for a 
tuning-fork is equal to just one fourth the length — 
of the sound-wave produced by the fork. For 
example, if the fork sounds loudest when the 
level of the water is 13 inches from the top of 
the jar (as it will if the fork vibrates 256 times 
in a second), the sound-wave will be four feet 
and four inches long. . 

The experiment we have described is only one 
out of many that have been devised to illustrate 
the laws of resonance; and many natural phe- 
nomena are due to the same cause. Tyndall, in 
his “ Lectures on Sound,” thus refers to some of 
these : — * 

“ The resonance of caves and of rocky enclosures” 
is well known. Bunsen notices the thunder-like — 
sound produced when one of the steam jets of Ice- 
land breaks out near the mouth of a cavern. Most 
travellers in Switzerland have noticed the cen 
sound produced by the fall of the Reuss at the Dev- 
il’s Bridge. The noise of the fall is raised by reso- 
nance to the intensity of thunder. The sound hea 
when a hollow shell is placed close to the ear is 
case of resonance. 
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the stillest air is pervaded. By using tubes of dif — 
ferent lengths, the variation of the resonance with 
the length of the tube may be noticed. The chan- 
nel of the ear itself is also a resonant cavity. When 

a poker is held by two strings, and when the fingers. 
of the hands holding the poker are thrust into the 
ears, on striking the poker against a piece of wood 
a sound is heard as deep and sonorous as that of a 
cathedral bell. When open, the channel of the ear 
resounds to notes whose periods of vibration x 
about 3,000 per second. This has been shown by 
Helmholtz; and a German lady named Seiler has 

found that dogs which howl to music are particu- 


larly sensitive to the samé notes.” 


ae 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


A Few weeks ago, more than forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed by fire 
in a furniture manufactory at East Cambridge, 
on account of carelessness in leaving oily rags 
lying about. In our January number we de- 
yoted a leading article to this subject of sponta- 
neous combustion ; and the following communica- 
tion just received from one of our best chemists 
furnishes some striking illustrations of the va- 
ried ways in which such combustion may 
arise : — 

Any light that can be obtained on spontaneous 
combustion adds not a little to the value of real es- 
We believe a large percentage of the fires 
charged to incendiarism are really owing to sponta- 
neous combustion, so called. We purpose giving 
three cases, two of which have come under our own 
experience. 

1. Within a year, twenty-eight rolls of cotton 
cloth in one of our large dyeing establishments 
were dyed black, and were delayed a few days be- 


ay 


| fore they could be starched and finished. Two of 
| these rolls were discovered to be on fire, — not in 


flames, but in a smouldering condition, or charred 
into tinder; a third roll was so hot that hands could 
not handle the cloth, and the wooden roller upon 
which the cloth was wound was heated almost to the 
point of ignition. 

The rolls of cloth destroyed were the first dyed, 
and consequently had been longer exposed than the 


‘others, which in a measure explains why all the rolls 


were not in the same condition. 

In the dyeing, the first rolls were dyed without 
‘washing, by an oversight of the dyer. This is the 
\point of importance, as the chemical salts were left in 
the cloth. Logwood, potash, sulphate of copper, 


and sulphate of iron constituted the dye, and we 


suggest this explanation of the probable cause of the 
fire. The potash and sulphate of iron change to 


sulphate of potash and hydrate of iron; the latter 


changes to oxide of iron by the absorption of oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere or from moisture in the 
cloth, and the heat thus developed reaches the point 
of ignition. Cloth in drying is very liable to con- 
tain heated moisture. 
2. Within a year a fire was discovered in a silk- 
mercer’s shop in London. The fire originated in a 
lot of black-dyed silk, and was discovered, as in the 
first instance, before flame had burst out. The con- 
slusion reached was that it was not safe to have 
olack-dyed silk in large masses, and that each piece 
pught to be so placed as to allow a free circulation 
of air. We think it quite probable that the expla- 
ration of the combustion is the same as in the pre- 
2eding case. 

3. In trying to get rid of rats in a dwelling-house, 


the floors were taken up, in order to cut off their 
vngress, if possible. The box that held the hot- 
water pipes was found to be a favorite resort for the 
vermin, and had actually been on fire. The sides 
Were charred, but there had not been sufficient air 
© sustain combustion. Upon investigation as to 
he cause of the incipient fire, we were not left long 
n doubt, for a store of remnants of greasy cloths 
ised in washing dishes was found, which had been 
wrought by the rats from the kitchen. Some of 
hese were charred, and the others were well satu- 
ated with grease and oils, This fire was quite a 
listance from the kitchen range, forty feet at the 
east. 

Tt would be very natural in all these cases, if the 
eal causes had not been so apparent, to attribute 
he origin of the fire to incendiarism. 

We have a very firm impression that the introduc- 
ion of coal oils for lubrication of machinery has very 
aaterially reduced the numbers of fires from sponta- 
sous combustion, owing to the fact that the coal 


oils do not absorb oxygen; and that for this reason, 
if for no other, insurance companies can afford to 
insure mill property for less rates than they charge at 


present. 
_—— 


THE SIZE OF THE SUN. 

More than one attempt bas been made to 
convey some adequate idea of the vast bulk of 
the sun as compared with the earth. The fol- 
lowing, which we take from Mr. Proctor’s “ Other 
Worlds than Ours” (recently reprinted by the 
Appletons), is very good in its way, and may 
serve as an average sample of an exceedingly 
interesting book : — 2 

“Let the reader consider a terrestrial globe three 
inches in diameter, and search out on that globe the 
tiny triangular speck which represents Great Britain. 
Then let him endeavor to picture the town in 
which he lives as represented by the minutest pin- 
mark that could possibly be made upon this speck. 
He will then have formed some conception, though 
but an inadequate one, of the enormous dimensions 
of the earth’s globe, compared with the scene in 
which his daily life is cast. Now, on the same 
scale, the sun would be represented by a globe 
about twice the height of an ordinary sitting-room. 
A room about twenty-six feet in length, and height, 
and breadth, would be required to contain the rep- 
resentation of the sun’s globe on this scale, while 
the globe representing the earth could be placed in 
a moderately large goblet. 

“ Such is the body which sways the motions of the 
solar system. The largest of his family, the giant 
Jupiter, though of dimensions which dwarf those of 
the earth or Venus almost to nothingness, would yet 
only be represented by a thirty-two inch globe, on 
the scale which gives to the sun the enormous vol- 
ume I have spoken of. Saturn would have a diame- 
ter of about twenty-eight inches, his ring measuring 
about five feet in its extreme span. Uranus and 
Neptune would be little more than a foot in diam- 
eter, and all the minor planets would be less than 
the three-inch earth. It will thus be seen that the 
sun is a worthy centre of the great scheme he sways, 
even when we merely regard his dimensions. 

“The sun outweighs fully seven hundred and 
forty times the combined mass of all the planets 
which circle around him; so that when we regard 
the energy of his attraction, we still find him a 
worthy ruler of the planetary scheme.” 


—_e— 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Liquip Biuine. — To one part of Prussian blue 
add gradually two parts of concentrated muriatic 
acid. Let the paste stand for twenty-four hours, 
then add nine parts of water, and bottle it. 

The solution of indigo in sulphuric acid is also 
used for the same purpose. To prepare it, pulver- 
ize one ounce of pure indigo, and add it by degrees 
to four and a half ounces of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, mixing it well by stirring with a glass rod. If 
desired, the acid may afterwards be neutralized with 
carbonate of potash. 

Yeast. — The following is recommended by first- 
rafe authority as a method of making good yeast 
that will keep for weeks, even in hot weather : — 

On Monday morning put two ounces of best bale 
hops into a gallon and a pint of cold water, boil 
half an hour, strain hot, and dissolve two ounces of 
finest table salt and half a pound of sugar in the 
liquor; when cooled to new milk warmth, put one 
pound of sifted flour into a large basin, make a well 
in the centre of it with the hand, and add the liquor 
by degrees, stirring round and round with a spoon 
until the whole of the flour is evenly mixed with the 
liquor; set the pan containing the liquor on a stool 
by the stove, in winter time, day and night. In hot 
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weather this is not requisite. On Wednesday morn- 
ing boil and mash finely three pounds of good pota- 
toes, and mix them with the liquor in the same way 
as the flour, On Thursday morning there should 
be a heavy dark scum on the surface. The yeast 
must now be stirred thoroughly and strained through 
a sieve or colander into a gallon jug, corked firmly, 
tied down, and placed in a cool cellar. Shake well 
before using. 

To Remove Grease From Siix.— Rub to- 
gether fine French chalk and spirits of lavender to 
the consistence of a thin paste, and apply thoroughly 
to the spots with the fingers ; place a sheet of brown 
or blotting paper above and below the silk, and 
smooth it with a moderately heated iron. The 
French chalk may then be removed by brushing. 

PASTE THAT WILL Keep A Year. — Dissolve a 
teaspoonful of alum in a quart of warm water, 
When cold stir in as much flour as will give it the 
consistency of thick cream, being particular to beat 
up all the lumps; stir in as much powdered rosin as 
will lie on a dime, and throw in half a dozen cloves 
to give a pleasant odor. Pour this flour mixture 
into a pan containing a teacupful of boiling water, 
and stir it well over the fire. In a very few min- 
utes it will be of the consistency of mush. Pour it 
into an earthen or china vessel; let it cool; lay a 
cover on, and put ina cool place. When needed 
for use, take out a portion and soften it with warm 
water. Paste thus made will last twelve months. 
It is better than gum, as it does not gloss the paper, 
and can be written on. 

Curine Beer anp Hams. — The following rec- 
ipe has been used for forty years by a manufac- 
turer who is noted for the superior quality of his 
dried beef and hams : — 

For every 100 lbs. of beef, 7 Ibs. salt, 2 oz. saltpe- 
tre, 14 lbs. brown sugar, 4 gals. water. Boil and 
skim, and pdur over the meat when cold. If prop- 
erly packed, that amount of water will cover the 
meat. 

For pork, pack the hams and shoulders together. 
To every 100 Ibs. take 8 lbs. salt, 4 oz. saltpetre, 14 
lbs. sugar, 4 gals. water. 

The hams and beef for drying may be taken out 
after four weeks. To keep the meat after warm 
weather, the pickle will have to be boiled. 
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A Cureap BREAKFAST FOR E1cut PERsons. — 
“A good breakfast for eight persons for about a 
dime. Put half a pound of rice and half a pound of 
Scotch barley into one gallon of soft water; stew 
them gently for four hours. Then add four ounces 
of molasses and a little cmnamon ; boil another half- 
hour. This will produce eight pounds of good 
food.” 

The above quotation, clipped from a journal osten- 
sibly devoted to the promotion of health, is a fair 
sample of the teaching of many of these pseudo-med- 
ical publications, The entire amount of solid mat- 
ter contained in this ‘‘ mess ” is twenty ounces, which 
gives each person of the eight two ounces of farina- 
eeous food and one half an ounce of molasses for a 
breakfast. The writer of this recipe ought to be 
made to take three meals per diem of his “ pap” for 
three weeks. If at the end of that time he should 
retain strength to write another, we will concede 
that six ounces of mixed rice and barley and an 
ounce and one half of molasses are a liberal day’s 
rations for an adult. — Scientific American. 
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EconomicaL BoArp.— It is said that the hunters 
of Siberia, when pressed by hunger, take two pieces 
of board, and, placing one on the pit of the stomach 
and the other on the back, gradually draw together 
the extremities, and thus allay, in some degree, the 
cravings of appetite. 


Che Arts. 


A STEAM LOCOMOTIVE FOR COMMON 
ROADS. 


Ever since the introduction of railways, the 
problem of the adaptation of the steam-engine to 
travel upon ordinary roads has attracted more or 
less attention, but until recently every attempt 
to solve it has proved a failure. At last, how- 
ever, we have a road locomotive that both works 
well and wears well. “ Thomson’s road steamer,” 
as it is called, is already much used in Europe, 
and a manufactory for building it has been es- 
tablished in New Jersey. The English mannufac- 
turers are unable to fill their numerous orders, 
and have had to give a firm in Scotland the 
right to supply that country. 

The most important feature in the machine is 
the construction of the driving wheels, which 
have a broad rim, covered by a thick india-rub- 
ber tire, which is itself surrounded by an endless 
chain of steel plates. This chain, the rubber 
tire, and the rim of the wheel are not fastened 
together ; so that, in running, especially with a 
heavy load, the tire slips gradually around the 
wheel, and is thus saved from being torn by any 
sudden strain upon it. 

The steering apparatus is simple, and the 
steamer can turn a very sharp corner, the inner 
driving wheel describing a circle of less than 
three feet radius. ‘The gearing and working 
parts are strongly constructed, and protected 
from dirt and the weather. An ingenious device 
in connection with the exhaust steam suppresses 
almost entirely the noise caused by,its escape. 
There is a single gear for quick speed, and a 
double gear for heavy loads. Either of the driy- 
ing-wheels can be thrown in or out of gear, so 
that, in turning corners, the inner wheel is out 
of gear while the outer wheel drives the steamer 
around. Two sizes are made, of 8 and of 12 horse 
power, which draw loads of 20 and of 30 tons, 
respectively, on an ordinary level road, and 12 
and 17 tons up inclines of 1 in 12. The speed 
is 2} to 6 miles per hour for freight steamers, 
and 10 miles for passenger service. The con- 
sumption of coal is about half a ton daily. 

This engine not only travels over soft roads 
without injuring them, \..: it actually repairs and 
improves them. This was well illustrated in one 
of the English experiments, where the steamer, 
with a heavy vehicle attached, was driven round 
and round in a field thoroughly saturated with 
melted snow. ‘The steamer left the merest track 
in the slushy ground, while the wheels of the ve- 
hicle behind cut it into deep ruts. But as the 
engine passed over these ruts, when retracing 
the circle, it effaced them ; and by and by, being 
detached and allowed to run over the spot alone, 
it repaired the surface, and made it perfectly 
smooth and even. 

An eight-horse-power steamer has been in use 
for many months, making six trips daily from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, to some flouring mills, three 
miles distant, and carrying a load of ten tons each 
time. The road on which it travels is described 
as “perhaps the worst road in the kingdom,” 
being narrow and crooked, and with gradients 
for half the distance varying from one in nine 
to one in eight. Up these inclines the steamer, 
which weighs six tons, draws a load of ten tons. 
We may add, to give a better idea of these grades, 
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that the steepest incline on the road over the 
Simplon Pass, in Switzerland, is one in thirteen. 

On the whole, this new engine, which virtually 
converts all our highways into steam railways, is 
to be considered as one of the most important 
inventions of this inventive age. 

—e—— 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Compressep Arr as A Motive Power. — The 
success which has attended the use of compressed 
air as a means of transmitting power, in the opera- 
tions at the Mont Cenis tunnel, has had much to 
do with the completion of that great enterprise. It 
would have been quite impossible to carry steam at 
a high pressure through pipes four miles long; but 
it was found that very little force was lost in work- 
ing with air, although all the engines and condens- 
ers, as well as the cylinders for storing the air, were 
outside the mouth of the tunnel. No heat is pro- 
duced in a tunnel by this process; but, on the con- 
trary, since the escaping air absorbs heat as it ex- 
pands, it serves at the same time to cool and to 
ventilate the interior. 

It is not improbable that the same means may 
come to be employed for transmitting the power of 
waterfalls to great distances, as proposed by Mr. 
Day, of Bloomingdale. It is in this way that he 
would convey to Buffalo five thousand horse-power 
taken from Niagara Falls, twenty miles distant. It 
is estimated that this may be done by means of a 
pipe 42 inches in diameter, through which a column 
of air, compressed so as to exert a force of 100 
pounds to the square inch, is sent with a velocity of 
10 feet a second; or a pipe of 36 inches would do, 
if the velocity were 144 feet a second. It is pro- 
posed to make the pipe of boiler iron a quarter of an 
inch thick, and to paint it inside and out with a 
strong indestructible varnish, which will at once 
make it absolutely air-tight and protect it perfectly 
from corrosion. We shall not be surprised to see 
the project carried out. 

To Cur or Bore Grass.— Any hard steel tool 
will cut glass with great facility when kept freely wet 
with camphor dissolved in turpentine. A drill-bow 
may be used, or even the hand alone. A hole bored 
may be readily enlarged by a round file. The rag- 
ged edges of glass vessels may also be thus easily 
smoothed by a flat file. Flat window glass can read- 
ily be sawed with a watch-spring saw by aid of the 
solution. In short, the most brittle glass can be 
wrought almost as easily as brass by the use of cut- 
ting tools kept constantly moist with camphorized oil 
of turpentine. 

ParcuMENT Paper. — Paper can be readily con- 
verted into vegetable parchment by immersing it for 
a few moments in a mixture of two volumes of sul- 
phurie acid and one of water. The acid should be 
washed off the paper by immersing and slightly agi- 
tating it in a large quantity of cold water. The 
last trace of acid may be removed by finally immers- 
ing the paper in water to which a small quantity of 
ammonia has been added. To prevent contraction 
or wrinkling, the paper should be stretched on a 
frame while yet wet. Paper so prepared is trans- 


parent, and can be used for tracing paper ; and may 


also be employed as a very good substitute for sheep- 
skin parchment. 

To Fuse PLratinum witH THE Common BLow- 
pire. —It has been found that if the loss of heat by 
conduction be prevented, platinum can be fused 
with an ordinary blow-pipe blast through a candle or 
lamp flame. This is effected by u-ing, instead of the 
metallic nozzle, a tube of clay or glass. In this way 
Mr. Skey fused fine platinum points to beads. To 
make sure that the metal was not rendered more 
fusible by admixture of other substances, he prepared 
some pure platinum with special care for experiment ; 
and with this he obtained the same result. As the 


fusing point of platinum is 4,593° F,, it is eviden 
that even that high temperature can be producer 
by the ordinary blow-pipe, if no heat is wasted. 
ee y ‘i 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Water-Proor Packinc-Parer. — Water-proo 
packing-paper is now made by some manufacturers 
The paper is covered with a resinous liquid, ther 
painted over with a solution of glue and soot, as with 
out this the paper will later show blotches. After 
this is dried, the actual water-proof coat is applied, 
This is prepared with two and a half ounces of 
powdered shellac, dissolved in two pints of water, 
which is gradually brought to boil, and is sti 
until the substance is perfectly dissolved and softened; 
when gradually one third ounce of powdered boray 
is added, until an intimate union of the substances 
takes place. The liquid is then left to cool, and 
while still hot any mineral color may be added, sueh 
as lamp-black, yellow ochre, red ochre, iron blue, or 
burnt umber, affér which it is left to get entirely 
cold. It is then ready for use. The operation can 
be so quickly performed with a brush that two 
women can prepare three thousand feet in ten hours, 

Turner’s Crement.— The following is a very 
excellent cement for the use of turners and artisans 
in general: sixteen parts of whiting are to be finely 
powdered and heated to redness, to drive off all the 
water; when cold, this is mixed with sixteen parts 
of black resin and one part of beeswax, the latter 
having been previously melted together, and the 
whole: stirred till of uniform consistence. 

Printing Ink. — An extemporaneous superfine 
black ink may be made by the following formula: 
Take of balsam of copaiba (pure), 9 oz. ; lap bi 
3 02.3 pea and Prussian blue, of each } oz.; In- 
dian red, 3 oz.; yellow soap (dry), 3 oz. ; grind the 
mixture rs an impalpable smoothness by means of a 
stone and muller. Canada balsam may be substituted | 
for balsam of copaiba where the smell of the latter: 
is objectionable, but the ink dries very quickly. 

INDELIBLE Ink ror Type. — The Drugqgists’ 
cular gives the following recipes for making ink to 
be used with type or stencil plates : — 

1. Sulphate of manganese, two parts ; lamp- “black, 
one part; sugar, four parts; all in fine powder and 
triturated to a paste with a little water. 

2. Black oxide of manganese and hydrate of po- 
tassa are mixed, heated to redness in a crucible, and 
then triturated with an equal weight of pure white 
clay, and water enough to give consistency. The 
work is to be rinsed well in water after it is dry. 

To Revive THE CoLor oF FADED BLAck CLOTH 
or Leatuer. — Take of the best quality of blue 
galls, four ounces; of logwood, clean sulphate of iron, 
(copperas), clean iron filings, and sumac leaves, each 
one ounce ; put the galls, logwood, and sumac ber- 
ries into one quart of the best white wine vinegar, 
and heat to nearly the boiling point in a sand bath, 
then add the iron filings and copperas; digest for 
24 hours, and strain for use. Apply with a sponge. 

FurniTurRE O1L, — To one quart of linseed 
add one ounce of bruised alkanet root, and 
them together in a glazed earthen vessel until the 
color is extracted from the root; then cool, 
strain for use. 

Curine Skins witnouT REMOVING THE Ham. 
—A correspondent sends the following recipe for 


euring skins without removing the hair. i 


Take of soft: water 4 ‘ 5 is - 10 galls. 
Wheat bran . é m : : : - 4 bushel. 
Dalby. s . : - ' - . ib 
Sulphuric acid 23. Ibs. 


Dissolve all together aa place the skins in the 
solution, and alias them to remain twelve hours ; 
then remove and clean them well, and again im- 
merse twelve hours, or longer if necessary. The 
skins may then be taken out, well washed, and dri 
They can be beaten soft if desired. 


Agriculture. 
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| HOW TO PREPARE BONES FOR FERTILIZ- 
ING USES. 


‘We have repeatedly given information in the 
JourNAL regarding the best and most convenient 
methods of preparing bone material for the farm 
and garden, but requests still come for further or 
more specific instructions. If a farmer has col- 
lected a pile of bones which he desires to utilize 
or fit for plant food, he can accomplish the end 
in two or three different ways: Ist, by dissoly- 
ing them in sulphuric acid in the raw condition ; 
2d, by dissolving after burning to whiteness ; 
8d, by dissolving them in connection with caustic 
lye from ashes and soda. Bones cannot be dis- 
solved in acid economically, unless they are re- 
duced to a fine powder. Pounding them into 
small fragments will not do, as but a part of the 
bone substance can be acted upon by the acid 
when fragments are submitted to its action. An 
insoluble coating of sulphate of lime forms 
\around each fragment after the first action of the 
\acid, and this arrests further decomposition. As 
ja matter of experiment, we have submitted pow- 
tdered bones to the action of strong and dilute 
/acid, for six months, and the solution at the end 
}of that time was far from being complete. Raw 
bones are very difficult to grind in any mill ac- 
‘cessible to farmers, and therefore it will be best, 
if it is desired to make “ superphosphate,” to 
construct a rough kiln of stones, throw into it 
the bones, along with sufficient wood to kindle 
\ fem; and by igniting, the wood, the bones will 
| readily take fire and burn to whiteness. In this 
state they are brittle, and can be ground in a 
bark, plaster, or grist mill. The organic matter, 
or the gelatine, is destroyed in this process, and 
|the bones lose about twenty-seven per cent. in 
weight. To convert the bone ash into superphos- 

hate; procure two or three good sound molasses 
‘casks, divide them in the middle with a saw, and 
into each half put two hundred pounds of the 
‘powder moistened with a couple of buckets of 
water. A common hoe may be used to turn over 
and mix the powder and water, and also it may 
be used to stir up the mass after the acid is added. 
‘Oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid should be pur- 
chased in carboys, and the common commercial 
strength is suitable, that of specific gravity 1.70, 
‘or 140° Twaddell. A stone pitcher holding a 
allon is a suitable vessel in which to receive and 
| Measure the acid ; and in turning it out of the car- 
doy, do not be nervous or act ina hurry. Turn 
‘itout gently, and be careful that it does not spat- 
a upon the face or clothing. Place the carboy 
upon a low box, remove the stopper, and, tipping 
the vessel, allow a small, smooth stream to fall 
ae the pitcher. ‘The two hundred pounds of 
‘bone powder will require the entire contents of 
the carboy of acid; in fact, a little more is needed 
‘to produce perfect decomposition. A carboy 
holds about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
one hundred and seventy-five will be appropri- 
ated by the bone if the action is perfect and en- 
tire. The contents of a carboy, however, have 
answered in our experience. The acid must be 
added gradually, one gallon at a time, stirring 
with the hoe, and waiting for the effervescence 
to subside before more is added. In a few 
| hours the action will be over, and a liquid resem- 
bling water will be seen floating upon the top of 
i =e 
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the powder. This liquid is excessively sour, be- 
ing free phosphoric acid, holding a little soluble 
lime in combination. Many who have tasted of 
this liquid have supposed that it was uncombined 
oil of vitriol, andy tearing that it would burn up 
their crops, have been afraid to use the mixture. 
To dry this pasty mass, so that it can be pulver- 
ized, is the most troublesome and protracted part 
of the labor. Superphosphate should be made by 
the farmer tn the summer after hoeing, when the 
weather is warm. He should provide twenty 
or thirty rough shallow boxes, in which the 
moist mass can be placed and put in the sun to 
dry. ‘They can be taken under cover in wet 
weather. Before drying, a barrel of sifted loam 
should be mixed with the bone paste, and thor- 
oughly worked into it. This will greatly facili- 
tate the drying process. When the mass is dry, 
it can be pounded fine with a mallet, or it can 
be ground in any kind of a mill, The powder 
thus manufactured is most excellent, and when 
further diluted with two more barrels of dry soil 
or loam, is equal to the best superphosphate found 
in the market. A handful put in each hill of 
corn or potatoes at time of planting will give 
fine results. ‘This superphosphate must not be 
mixed with lime, or ashes, as from their action 
it will undergo decomposition, and new salts will 
be formed. It may be mixed up with dry fish 
pomace, and form a very perfect and excellent 
fertilizer for all kinds of crops. 

The manipulation described above is adapted 
to the preparation of superphosphate from ground 
raw bones. The only variation is in the amount 
of acid needed. For raw bone powder, only half 
as much acid should be used, or six gallons for a 
barrel of bone dust. ‘The processes for its manu- 
facture are the same. Bones may be dissolved 
in moistened wood ashes, if care is taken to bring 
them completely under the action of the caustic 
lye. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary to break 
the bones into fragments and pack them in a 
tight, shallow box with an equal weight of good 
sound wood ashes. Mix with the ashes, before 
packing, twenty-five pounds of slaked lime and 
twelve pounds of powdered sal soda (carbonate 
of soda) to every one hundred pounds of the 
ashes. The bax in which to conduct that pro- 
cess may be made of rough boards, but it must 
be tight, and it should not be over eighteen 
inches deep. It may be as broad as is neces- 
sary. The bones should be packed in layers ; 
first upon the bottom a layer of ashes, then a 
layer of bones, and so alternately until the box is 
filled. About twenty gallons of water must be 
poured upon the heap (that is, for every one 
hundred pounds of bones) to saturate the mass, 
but more may be added from time to time to 
maintain permanent moisture. In three, four, or 
six weeks, the bones will be broken down com- 
pletely, and the whole may be beaten up to- 
gether, after adding an equal bulk of good sifted 
soil. This compost is of the highest efficacy, as 
it embraces quite all the great essentials of 
plant food, namely, potash, soda, lime, phosphoric 
acid, and the nitrogenous element. This is a 
very convenient way for farmers who have ashes, 
to dispose of their store of bones. If plenty of 
ashes can be procured, it will facilitate the de- 
composition of the bones to employ twice as 
much ashes as there are bones: the solution will 
be effected sooner, and more perfectly. 


If powdered bones are employed, a barrel of 
the powder may be mixed with a barrel of good 
ashes, and the whole turned into the half of a 
molasses cask, moistened with two bucketfuls 
of water, and stirred up well with a hoe. Ina 
week this will be ready for use, and it forms a 
most efficient and convenient fertilizer for all the 
cereal crops. We think it does more for corn, 
in giving plump, full kernels, than any concen- 
trated fertilizer we have employed. A handful 
is enough for a hill, put in at time of planting. 
Before dropping the seed, a little earth should 
be kicked over the powder, so that it may not 
come in direct contact with it. 

In the statements above given, we have but 
repeated, although in another form of words, 
what we have many times before stated. We 
have endeavored to give the processes for prepar- 
ing bones, in the most practicable way, and in 
words unaccompanied with technical phrases. 
This must make all plain to the comprehension 
of every reader. Our statements are based on 
actual experience, and experience probably more 
extensive than has fallen to the lot of most 
others. 

If farmers will place the paper containing 
these statements where it can be readily found 
when wanted, it may be of great service in the 
conduct of their farms, and it will save them the 
trouble of writing, and us the trouble of reply- 
ing, when they desire information upon the 
proper treatment of bones for fertilizing uses. 
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ASHES, LEACHED AND UNLEACHED. 


Woop ashes have been recognized and used 
asa manurial agent by nearly or quite all the 
civilized and semi-civilized nations that have ever 
existed on the earth. The Roman farmers in the 
days of the Republic and the Empire were in the 
habit of burning the stubble of their grain fields 
and using. the ash to enrich succeeding crops; 
and that stern old husbandman Cato recommends 
the burning of twigs and branches of trees, and 
spreading the ash upon lands. The Indians of 
this country and of South America were led by 
observation to know the value of ashes, and often 
burned the stems and leaves of the corn plant to 
improve the soil. There has never been a time, 
however, when a higher value was placed upon 
ashes than the present, and this estimate is by 
no means an exaggerated one. Inquiries are 
frequently made regarding the comparative value 
of leached and unleached ashes ; and in order to 
answer them, let us consider the nature or chem- 
ical constituents of the two heaps as we find 
them at the soap-boiler’s. In one bin are the dry, 
fresh wood ashes; in another the wet, lixiviated 
mass as thrown from the leach tubs. If the for- 
mer are like the ashes produced in our own 
dwelling, by burning in the open fire-place oak, 
pine, hickory, birch, and maple woods, a bushel 
will weigh about 50 Ibs., six and three fourths 
pounds of which are soluble in warm water. Of 
the soluble constituents there are a little more 
than 4} pounds of potash and soda, the remain- 
der being the sulphuric, muriatic, and carbonic 
acids with which the alkalies are combined. 
Forty-three pounds are insoluble in water, and 
consist of 


Carbonate of lime 32 Ibs. 
Phospliate 3 lbs. 
Carbonate of magnesia . 4 lbs. 
Silicate of lime < 3 lbs. 
Oxides of iron and manganese 1 lb. 
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It is the work of the soap-boiler to remove 
from ashes that which is soluble in water, which 
is accomplished in the leach tub, and this is all 
the change they undergo in his establishment. 
The ashes go in dry, holding the soluble and in- 
soluble substances ; they come out wet, deprived 
of 63 pounds of potash and soda. It should be 
stated, however, that about one pound of quick- 
lime is added to each bushel of ashes in the 
leach, to render the lye caustic. ‘This adds one 
pound more of lime to the insoluble residuum, or 
the leached ashes, making it weigh, if it was free 
from water, 44 pounds. In leaching, the ashes 
do not change much in bulk, but they are largely 
increased in weight from the contained water. 

Now, what is the commercial value of the 
ashes before and after they pass through the 
soap-maker’s hands ? In the dry state the 


41 Ibs. of potash and wat are worth 6 cts. ola Ib. 27 cts. 


Other soluble constituents . 3 cts. 
82 lbs. carbonate of lime 3 cts. 
3 lbs. phosphate of lime 6 cts. 
3 lbs. silicate “ % 0 ets. 
Iron and manganese 0 ets. 

39 cts. 


This estimate, which is a fair one, gives a value 
per bushel of 39 cts., that is, the substances found 
in a bushel of good sound wood ashes are worth 
in the market that sum at the present time. 
By leaching the ashes, 30 cts. of the commercial 
value is removed and converted into soap; this 
leaves 9 cts. as the value of the constituents of a 
bushel of leached ashes. The silicate of lime and 
the metals practically have no market value, and 
are not. considered. 

What is the agricultural valuc of the two 
forms of fertilizers? The ashes holding all their 
normal constituents are worth more applied to 
soils than for other uses when separated, dollars 
and cents being considered. A bushel judiciously 
employed will return in most seasons 60 or 70 
cts. worth of products the first year. The potash 
and soda combined as they are in ashes, in the 
form of carbonates, sulphates, and silicates, are in 
precisely the right condition to be readily assim- 
ilated, and also to aid in rendering assimilable 
many important constituents of the soil. 

The leached ashes also are worth more to the 
farmer than 9 cts. the bushel. Relatively they 
are worth more for soil employment than the un- 
leached, regard being had to the commercial value 
of the substances when separated. A good hon- 
est bushel of moist leached ashes will give returns 
the first year of the value of 15 or 20 cts.; and 
owing to the peculiar decomposing influence 
upon the insoluble constituents of the soil of the 
silicates, etc., remaining in the mass, their in- 
fluence extends outside of themselves, and con- 
tinues for a long time. A pound of phosphate 
of lime found in ashes is worth more than a 
pound of bone dust, as it is in a condition to be 
readily taken up by plants. The carbonate of 
lime, we are inclined to think, is worth more 
than chalk or the same agent in other forms, in- 
asmuch as it has once passed through plant struc- 
tures. 

The estimates here presented are only rough 
ones, but they are sufficiently exact to serve as a 
guide in learning the value of leached and un- 
leached wood ashes. We have experimented 
considerably with ashes in both forms, upon soils 
of various ‘kinds, and what we have here stated 
is the result of our practical experience. We 
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shall present soon another article upon ashes, as 
there is need of more extended remarks than we 
have room for at present. 
—o— 
COTTON-SEED AS A FERTILIZING SUB- 
STANCE. 

Ir is pleasant to learn of the great interest 
felt in agricultural matters at the South. Har- 
nest inquiries are made by soil owners and plant- 
ers in all directions as regards the most improved 
methods of cultivating, not only the cotton, but 
the cereal crops. The best farm implements are 
brought into requisition, and fertilizing substances 
are sought for in all quarters. We would cau- 
tion our Southern friends against the frauds and 
deceptions connected with commercial fertilizers. 
They cannot afford to throw away their money 
in purchasing the worthless compounds which 
flood the Southern market. They must resort to 
every expedient to increase home products of 
manure. No waste should be allowed either in 
connection with households, stables, or vaults. 
Many questions come to us regarding the best 
methods of converting cotton seed into fertilizers. 
Without having had opportunity of experiment- 
ing in this direction, we incline to the opinion 
that it is not profitable or practicable to use fresh 
cotton-seed for manurial purposes. If composted, 
which of course is the readiest way of utilizing 
it, we think the large amount of oil held in the 
seeds would interfere with the process of fer- 
mentation. We do not well see how a rich oil 
could be brought readily under the influence of 
putrefactive changes. The other portions of the 
seeds would change by fermentation if the oil 
was removed. ‘The following is an analysis of 
cotton-seed, whole, and with the husk removed. 

Whole Seed. Decorticated Seed. 


Water, 11.34 8.29 
Oil, 6.18 16.05 
Albuminous compounds. 23 72 41.25 
Gum, sugar, mucilage, 30.98 17.44 
Woody fibre, . 21,24 8.92 
Mineral matter, 6.54 8.05 
100.00 100.00 


The demand for cotton-seed oil is increasing 
rapidly both at home and abroad, and it will con- 
tinue to command high prices for many years. 
It will manifestly be better first to express the 
oil, and then use the remaining rich constituents 
of the seeds for plant fertilization. If practica- 
ble at the South, it would be better to feed the 
cotton-seed cake to animals, as it is a rich milk- 
producing and fattening food, and then save the 
solid and liquid excrement of the animals for 
the land. There is much to be Jearned as re- 
gards the best course of procedure for Southern 
farmers, but there are good advisers and many 
excellent agricultural journals in that section, and 
improvement must be rapid. 

ae Ss 
KAINIT. 


A new fertilizing agent has been recently in-. 


troduced into the European markets under the 
name of Kainit. Itis found as a natural product, 
in immense quantities, in Germany, and the 
mines open up an almost inexhaustible supply 
of potash. This is one of the most important 
discoveries of modern times, and it cannot fail to 
be of great service to agriculture. With plenty 
of potash coming to us at cheap rates from natural 
sources, and with the phosphates from our own 
immense deposits in South Carolina and New 
Jersey, the future of agriculture is full of promise. 
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We must not expect to reap immediate a 
tory advantages, as it is by slow processes 
the gifts of nature are made fully eh 
But the time is near at hand when plant fi 
will be furnished in great abundance, and at low 
prices, to husbandmen everywhere. 

Kainit in commerce is a calcined and grou 
product, and according to analysis contains 


Sulphate of potash < “ : 30.00 


«“  & magnesia 20.00 
Chloride « “ 5.00 
“ “ sodium . 4 35.00 — 
Sulphate of lime ‘ é ‘ - 10.00 


100.00 

The product is not uniform, as it varies in 
quality in various localities or parts of the same 
deposit. These potash, magnesia, soda, an¢ 
lime salts are all of great utility in agriculture, 


and we think kainit, as soon as it is understood 
and the best methods of preparation or combina- 
tion are known, will be largely employed. 7 
Mr. C. D. Hunter, experimental chemist on 
the farm of our friend, Wm. Lawson, Esq., Blen- 
nerhasset, England, made some experiments wit ih 
kainit upon potatoes and other crops last year; 
and although he did not find it to give results 
equally satisfactory with muriate of potash, still 
its effects were promising. If the highest results 
depend upon the form in which potash is pre- 
sented to the soil, methods will soon be devised 
by which the potash found in kainit will be 
placed in the most available condition. Mr. 
Hunter’s experiments are fully presented in the 
North British Agriculturist, of December 28, 1870. 
A Baltimore house (Mr. C. L. Oudesluys) has! 
commenced to import kainit, and we shall pro- 
cure a supply, and after full experiment duving 
the coming season will give our readers the re- | 


sults in detail. 
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THE LESSON OF THE RECENT DROUGHT 


Tue following extract is from a Report by V 
W. Daniels, Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- | 
versity of Wisconsin, which we find in that excel- 
lent journal, the Western Farmer : % 


“ While there is no means of preventing the recur- 
rence of these extremes of climate, and perhaps no 
means of modifying their effects that will be univer- 
sal in its application, there is a remedy, general in 
its nature, which is within the reach of all farmers. 
It is the adoption of a better system of culture, — bet 
ter and deeper ploughing, better cultivating, and bet- 
ter manuring. 

“ The stratum of soil needs to be deepened, to 
more thoroughly pulverized, and to be made rich 
Any means that may be adopted, that will acco 
plish these ends, will be of value as a remedy agai 
drought. 

“ There is another means of preventing the yi 
effects of both droughts and floods upon all clay 
lands or upon those having a clay subsoil, and which - 
at the same time increases the productiveness of the 
soil as to pay well for its adoption. It is under-drai 
ing. The effect of under-draining is to pulverize 
soil by natural means to nearly. or quite the de 
of the drains, and by this deep pulverization the s 
is enabled successfully to withstand droughts so 
vere as to ruin crops upon similar land undrained, 
while the drains beneath the surface form a ready 
means of escape for the surplus water of wet seaso 
In the adoption of a thorough system of under-dra 
ing upon all heavy soils will be found the most 
fectual remedy, and the one most general in its ap 
plication, against such extremes as those of the past 
three seasons.” ml 


cs SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 
| To prevent balls of snow on horses’ feet, let the 
hoof and fetlock be well cleaned and then rubbed 
with soft soap previous to their going out in snowy 
weather. — A drove of 98 Merino sheep, selected 
from the best stock in Vermont, were sent overland 
to California recently.— A Down East cow has 
furnished 365 pounds of bitter in a year, besides 
bringing up a calf to 110 pounds. — Mr. Thos, Mee- 
han states, in Forney’s Press, that a respectable 
firm in this country has received a “confidential ” 
circular from Hamburg, Germany, offering to fur- 
nish at a low price three hundred ewt. of sand for 
mixing with clover-seed; and the parties claim that 
they do a large business in that line in England. — 
Out of six million owners of real estate in the whole 
country, more than two thirds are farmers. — Cali- 
- fornia expects soon to raise all the raisins needed for 
home use, with possibly a surplus for exportation. — 
The State entomologist of Missouri says that the 
washing of fruit-trees with soap, or the application 
| of any alkaline solution, is an infallible protection 
against borers ; and this is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of some of the most extensive fruit growers in 
that section. — The mole is a friend to the farmer, 
and not an enemy, as he is popularly considered ; it 
having been proved by experiments upon the animal 
/ in captivity, that while he readily eats insects, grubs, 
fand the like, he will sooner die of starvation than 
eat roots or other vegetable substances. 
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Tue Currant Worm.— We are informed by 
Dr. E. Worcester, of Waltham, Massachusetts, that 
| the currant worm, so destructive to a favorite fruit, 
‘may be fully and almost immediately destroyed by 
the use of carbolate of lime. The Doctor tried the 
powder in many instances during the past summer, 
and found that while it was fully as effective as hel- 
lebore, it was less disagreeable, less costly, and per- 
fectly safe. The method of using it is to sprinkle 
it over the vines as soon as the worm makes its 
appearance, bringing is well in contact with the 
\leaves, and soon the insect is destroyed. It will 
need but two or three applications, and the work is 
done. In this way for a few cents large quantities 
of currant bushes may be saved and the fruit al- 
owed to mature, and no danger whatever incurred. 
Neither the foliage nor the fruit is in any way in- 
jured by the carbolate of lime. It will be well for 
our readers to remember this when the fruit season 
returns. 
ae 

Tar New Brrps.— The new South American 
birds which we are endeavoring to domesticate at 
Lakeside Farm, the Palvons and Pauheils, have stood 
up bravely against the severe cold of the present 
winter. They unfortunately cast their feathers in 
winter, and at the present time (February) are al- 
Most without the ne@ded feather protection. It may 
be that under the influence of climate a change will 
take place in the time of moulting, so that it will 
conform to that of our other domestic birds. We 
erely hope that they may prove hardy, and be- 

yogme fully domesticated, as they will make a fine 
/addition to our various families of barn-yard fowls. 
bale 


- Tue Carrie Diszase. — Dogs, cats, and fowls 
‘must be looked after and prevented from running at 
arge,in those sections where the mouth and hoof 
disease prevails. Unquestionably, many animals 
have had the infection brought to them through 
birds and domestic animals. A gentleman of Hing- 
ham informs us that a favorite cat, in her visits to 
the barn of a neighbor, conveyed the disease to his 
‘{herd, and they are now suffering severely from it. 
Every avenue through which the contagion can be 
{propagated must be vigilantly guarded, if we would 
| the spread of the disease. 
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—_>+— 
PEACE AND WAR. 


Is it probable that the nations of the earth 
will ever sheathe the sword and cease to war 
against each other, and that all national disputes 
and difficulties will be settled by diplomacy or a 
congress of nations? In the light of past and 
present experience, in view of the exhibitions of 
the murderous spirit exhibited so palpably in the 
occurrences of the times, it must be confessed 
that there is a strong probability that wars will 
continue so long as human beings exist. 

Twenty or more years ago, we had the honor 
of being selected as one of the delegates to repre- 
sent this country in the great Peace Congress 
held at Berlin ; and at that time, in the last days 
of a long interval of peace, it did seem as if ad- 
vancing Christianity, science, literature, art, hu- 
manity, national comity, everything, was conspir- 
ing to place a ban upon war. ‘The kings and 
emperors of Europe, the great statesmen and 
diplomatists, looked favorably upon every effort to 
create an overpowering public sentiment against 
war. The gentlemen composing the Congress in 
Germany were treated with every mark of re- 
spect, and a strong hope was expressed, by war- 
making powers at home and abroad, that the era 
of continued peace had dawned upon the earth. 
But alas! what have we seen and experienced 
during the past quarter of a century? Seven 
important wars have occurred ; at least six mil- 
lions of nominally Christian people have marched 
upon the fields of strife, and probably one and a 
half millions of men have fallen victims to insa- 
tiate cruel war. This is a dreadful record for a 
period of time extending over only a quarter of 
the nineteenth century. We have recently read 
over again an old book, Crevier’s History of the 
Roman Emperors, which is the bloody record of 
a race of men who cursed the world by their 
presence. These men rioted in carnage, revelled 
amid the desolation of ruined cities and empires ; 
but they were heathen. How much better, more 
humane, more open to pity, are we than the 
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men of pagan Rome? Look at poor France at 
the present time, bleeding, starving, and filled 
with the wailings of anguished widows and or- 
phans? What more did the cruel Romans do 
in their Gallic wars, what more could they do, 
than storm cities, murder and pillage the people, 
and place them in a condition of starvation? O 
tempora ! O mores ! 
—j——s 
DANGEROUS BURNING FLUID. 


Tue following note has been sent to us by the 
President of one of the large Insurance Compa- 
nies in New York, and we take pleasure in ap- 
pending to it some remarks in the way of a 
reply :— 

“ Dear Sir :— Will you not give us in the next 
number of the Bosron Journat or Cuemistry, 
a practical method of dealingwith the naphtha ped- 
dlers? We want to be instructed how to blow up 
naphtha vapor on call. As the matter now stands, 
it works in this way: we refuse permits to our cus- 
tomers for its use, and tell them that their policies 
are voided if they burn the lighter petroline distill- 
ates in lamps. We know their danger; our loss 
records have taught us that. But our patrons grow 
indignant, and send the gasoline man to convert us. 
Gasoline man shows ‘tests.’ ‘ The thing will burn, 
but you can’t explode it. Try; I will give youa 
week. You know more chemistry than I do, but 
the practical question, after all, is, will this liquid 
or its vapor explode? I maintain that it won’t, 
— your chemistry to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I submit the fluid for trial. If you can’t blow it up, 
it isn’t likely that it will blow up of itself. You are 
bound either to show that it is explosive, or to admit 
it.’ Now this sounds reasonable, and is difficult to 
meet. The ‘Gasoline’ man, the ‘Sunlight Oil’ 
man, the ‘Danforth Oil’ man, ete., ete., are per- 
fectly ready to admit that other preparations have 
caused accidents, — but theirs are something new and 
harmless ; they have been ‘oxygenated,’ or ‘chlori- 
nated,’ or ‘ ozonized,’ or otherwise rendered non-ex- 
plosive. Now there is only one way to satisfy these 
parties; the soundest discourse on the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons won’t do it — but you must blow up 
their gas. That is conclusive, and may save a mur- 
der or a fire. Unfortunately, while we have defi- 
nite ideas upon the affinity of hydrocarbon vapor for 
oxygen, and of their behavior when brought together 
in the presence of flame, we do not know the pro- 
portion of atmospheric air requisite to produce deto- 
nation — nor, were we informed upon that point, 
would we know how to present it in the proper pro- 
portion. Can you not instruct us herein, by a de- 
scription, and cuts, if need be, of a suitable appa- 
ratus ?” 

Reply. — As preliminary to making reply to 
the above, it should be remarked that a wrong 
impression is conveyed by speaking of burning 
liquids as “ explosive.” There is no fluid used for 
furnishing light that will “ explode.” The naph- 
thas sold by dealers and travellers through the 
country, under a variety of names, “oils,” “ flu- 
ids,” “ gasolines,” etc., etc., will not explode like 
gunpowder, gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, ete. It 
must be distinctly understood that it cs only the 
vapor which rises from the surface of the liquids, 
mixed with air, which suddenly explodes. A lamp 
or can holding these dangerous volatile fluids 
cannot explode tf it is full or nearly so, as there 
must be a space above the fluid filled with the 
vapor mixed with air, in order that any detona- 
tion may occur. The men who vend naphtha 
under assumed names, deceive purchasers by set- 
ting the naphtha on fire, and, by turning it out 
and handling it in a way which seems very dan- 
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” 
gerous to uninformed bystanders. They say to | be “ carbonized,” “ozonized,” or “ oxygenized, 


their victims, “ See, this oil won’t explode ; I put 
flame into the lamp, into the can, turn it out upon 
the floor, burn it under all possible conditions, 
and it don’t.explode ; can anything be safer than 
this?” This kind of experimenting is unfortu- 
nately deemed satisfactory by many, and they 
readily introduce the dreadful combustible into 
their families. Now the fact that these men are 
able to ignite their fluids so readily 7s positive 
proof of their dangerous character ; for any liquid, 
so volatile as to take fire at ordinary tempera- 
tures, will supply vapor in lamps and cans which, 
when mixed with air, will explode like gunpow- 
der. But it is not often that the conditions are 
favorable in lamps and cans for explosions, and 
they do not often occur. Three fourths of all the 
accidents which are reported as lamp explosions 
are not explosions ; they are horrible burnings 
from the simple ignition of the fluid by the spill- 
ing of the same upon the clothing, or by the 
breaking or upsetting of lamps. These naphtha 
fluids are not so dangerous from the liability of 
the vapor to explode, as from the inflammability 
of the liquids themselves. Now remember this. 
The loss of life, and the loss to insurance compa- 
nies from the burning of buildings, is due much 
oftener to the ignition of the fluid than to ex- 
plosions ; occasionally a genuine lamp explosion 
occurs, but not often, for it is difficult to have in 
a lamp or can just the right mixture of air and 
vapor. Equal parts of air and vapor will not ex- 
plode; three parts of air and one of vapor give 
a vigorous puff when ignited in a vessel; five 
parts of air to one of vapor give a tolerably 
smart report; but to attain the highest amount 
of force, about eight or nine parts of air with one 
of vapor are required. Now, a3 an experiment, 
it requires considerable skill and experience to 
get up a perfect explosion with naphtha vapor, or 
with gasoline. We once experimented with a 
fluid taken from a can, the vapor of which had 
exploded in a lamp, killing a woman, and it re- 
quired several hours before we could manipulate 
so as to obtain powerful detonations with the air- 
mixed vapor. Few business men, we think, will 
have the patience to conduct such experiments to 
a successful issue. ‘The best vessel to employ for 
the experiment is made of tin, holding about a 
quart. It should be in the form of two short 
cones, soldered together at the bases, with ori- 
fices an inch in diameter at each end, closed by 
corks. A small “ touch-hole ” may be made in 
the middle. Into this vessel put about ten drops 
of the “ safe oil,” replace the cork, warm slightly 
and apply a match at the touch-hole. If the mix- 
ture of air and vapor is right, a smart detonation 
will follow, blowing out both corks, and probably 
throwing the vessel from the hand. But it is 
not often that success is met with by one or two 
experiments ; by careful observation and the ex- 
ercise of skill, considerable dexterity and success 
will, however, soon be acquired. 

It is not necessary for officers of insurance 
companies, dealers, ete., to be put to this experi- 
mental trouble. They should know that any 
liquid which will burn readily at ordinary temper- 
atures 7s unsafe. Nothing can be added to gaso- 
line or naphtha which will render it safe, or the 
vapor inexplosive. The travelling quacks do not 
add anything to their liquids but cheap. insolu- 
ble substances, and this they do to keep up the 
deception. The dangerous volatile liquids cannot 


and to claim to do this is low, vulgar quackery. 
When any one comes before officers of insurance 
companies, dealers, or consumers, claiming that 
they have an “inexplosive oily’ which is “ per- 
fectly safe,” ete., and challenging a trial, let them 
turn a littlé of the fluid into a cup or saucer, and 
if it takes fire when touched with a match, ¢¢ cer- 
tainly will afford explosive vapors, and is a dan- 
gerous agent. After making this simple trial, as 
a matter of justice, call the porter or a servant, 
and order him to tumble the rascal into the street, 
or what will be better, make an arrest, and have 
him tried as a dangerous mountebank, a conspir- 
ator against life in the community. There is not 
a jury in the country but would send such an 
impostor to the State Prison. 

This vending inflammable liquids under false 
names, to be used in households, is a very bad 
business, and should be stopped. More than 
two thousand persons were killed or dreadfully 
burned last year in the United States, from the 
use of these liquids, and this loss of life was 
wholly unnecessary. It resulted from the reck- 
lessness and cupidity of men who ought not be 
outside of prison walls. There should be no 
timidity or hesitation in dealing with this class of 
persons. An end can be put to the business in a 
few months, if the people will it. 

—— 
ZINC POISONING. 


ANOTHER case of zine poisoning is given under 
our medical head. They are evidently quite 
common in all parts of the country. Some 
further comments on the remarkable Report of 
Dr. Winsor were prepared for this number; but 
as we learn that he is to appear again in defense 
of the galvanized pipe makers, we defer our re- 
marks to another time. Dr. J. L. Cassels, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Cleveland Medical 
College, Ohio, makes the following statements in 
a Report upon the various kinds of water-pipes, 
prepared at the request of the Trustees of the 
Cleveland Water Works : — 


“ A series of experiments were also made, to de- 
termine, as near as possible, the action of the water 
on galvanized iron. The object of these was to as- 
certain what might be the result in using galvanized 
iron pipes to convey the water from the main pipe 
to the dwellings of the consumers. It is well 
known that galvanized iron is simple iron coated 
with zine, which, from their electrical relations, 
protects the iron from corrosion. This protection 
of the iron, however, is at the expense of the zinc, 
which is thus rendered more easily acted upon by 
solvent agents than it would be if not thus associated 
with the iron. 

“ Although the salts of zine are not generally 
ranked among the more virulent metallic poisons, 
yet they are undoubtedly exceedingly injurious to 
the human constitution. Their continued use, even 
in minute quantities, is followed by a series of ail- 
ments which may not be immediately, fatal, but ulti- 
mately result in very serious sequences. 

“These effects of zinc were demonstrated to a 
sad degree, a few years ago, in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, from the use of zine milk-pans in butter- 
making. It was found that the cream separated 
more readily in zinc than in tin pans, as the zine 
combined with the acid of the milk as soon as 
formed. But this salt of zine found its way into 
the butter, and almost every person who used it 
was taken sick of a disease of a peculiar type. 
Many of these cases proved fatal. An analysis of 
the butter revealed the cause of this peculiar and 


wide-spread sickness. The public authorities, wh 
the cause was ascertained, interfered and prohibi 
the use of zinc milk-pans under a severe ap 
“ The zine commonly used for galvanizing iron | 
of a very inferior quality, a large proportion of i 
being old zine; which, of course, is much mixe a 
with other metals, such as lead, antimony, brass, 
ete., all of which contribute largely to the formation 
of soluble salts in the water. But even new zine 
is seldom free from these impurities. Hence ey 
the best of galvanized iron pipes, met with in mar 
ket, must necessarily endanger the formation of sol= ¢ 
uble salts, both of zinc age other metals, whi i 
may be neither safe nor pleasant to the consumer 
of the water conveyed through them. é 
“Tn order to test this matter by direct experi- 
ment, 1,211.95 grains of new galvanized iron chain, 
such as that used in the common chain pump, we 
put into a pint of the water taken from the hydrant 
near the College, in a glass beaker, loosely covered 
to exclude dust. In twenty-four hours the water 
was of a bluish white color, and tasted distinctly of 
the salts of zinc. In three days a whitish sediment 
was observed collecting on the zine, which was easily 
detached by agitation. After remaining a week in 
the water, a large deposit of the carbonate of zine 
was formed, and the water was strongly impreg- 
nated with the chloride of zine. Traces of Jead 
were also detected in the water, derived, probably, 
from the lead impurities of the zinc. The links had 
decreased in weight 1.04 grains, and were heavily 
coated with the carbonates of zine and iron. 
“From the foregoing described experiments, I am 
very much inclined to the opinion that both lead 
and galvanized iron pipes should be, as much as 
possible, discarded for service pipe in our city, 
Although the water, when constantly flowing | 
through either of these Pipes, may not become — 
contaminated, ‘yet when remaining in them a suf 
ficient length of time, there can be no question on | 
the subject ; and as it is very difficult to set usr 
bounds to the length of time required to produc 
these effects, their use must always be attendet 
with more or less risk.” 
wEHre st. 
THE FELLOWS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. ou 


Wr have received a copy of the new Catalogue - 
of the members of this Society, and have exam- 
ined it with much interest. It is a matter of regret 
that it could not have been made complete, and 
the full name and age of every member given. The 
committee of revision addressed circulars to mem= 
bers requesting information, and not more than one 
half of them met with any response. Let us have 
this interesting catalogue complete, and this end 
can be reached if every member will send to Dr } 
Francis Minot, No. 7 Charles St., Boston, the desir 
facts regarding himself and his neighbors. The age 
of about one thousand physiciahs is given, and o 
these nearly one hundred have lived to be over eig 
years old. The profession seems to be distinguished - 
for health and longevity. ’ é 

Among the 3,000 names, we find that 1,075 2 
marked with a * as deceased. Of these the ages gf 


858 are given as follows : — 


Between 20 and DO Rata te cet 34 
“« §=630 40. wustoceaneheee inves 121 
OOO: BOs rake cemtars 123 
GET Ese GU) ae eneatn Mterenrens 155 
6b SEO HO ee eee 154 
6h T OF 665/30 arith Asa rotales 158 
tt BO, COD er cee -104 
6 "O0 he OU ets em aiaitaisie’ 8 
LOGE eerste ceee 1858 


These figures may not be exact, but they are es- 
sentially so. The oldest was Dr. Edward Augustus | 
Holyoke, of Salem, who died 1829, aged 100. Those 
aged 90 and over were — 


John Williams, Cambridgeport, 
Oliver Partridge, Stockbridge, 


1846, aged 99 
1848, “ 97> 
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William Hooker, Westhampton, 1861, aged 94 


_ Matthias Spalding, Amherst, N. H., 1865, “ 92 
John Walton, Pepperell, 1862, “ 92 
Benjamin Waterhouse, Cambridge, 1847, “ 92 
Austin Flint, Leicester, 1850, “ 90 
James Thacher, Plymouth, 1843, “ 90 
The youngest was John Heard Manning, 
Ipswich, died 1837, “ 24 
Of the above 271 were 70 and over........ 31.58 per cent. 
DES ESO HE eee apy ey * 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CuHLoRALuM. — This new antiseptic and disin- 

fectant, which is attracting so much attention in 
England, is a chloride of aluminium. It is claimed 
hat solutions containing but a small fraction of one 
yer cent. of this compound are sufficiently strong to 
yreserve fish and meat which have been simply 
ipped therein, and then suspended in dry air. It 
8 quite odorless, which gives it an advantage over 
arbolic and cresylic acids for many purposes. It 
as been received with especial favor by medical 
aen, who are using it in the treatment of wounds, for 
rresting the fetid emanations of cancers, checking 
he throat lesions in diphtheria and scarlet fever, 
reventing suppuration, and the like. It absorbs 
rom the air the odor of fresh paint, in a manner not 
et understood; and the range of its practical ap- 
lications is rapidly extending. As yet it is con- 
iderably more costly than carbolie acid, but as soon 
s suitable works can be erected for its manufac- 
ure ona large scale, it can be furnished at a greatly 
educed price. We shall give a fuller account of it 
-ereafter. 
) Tae “Heatarn Curmnce” AND THE TELE- 
yrapH.— The extension of the electric telegraph 
‘no the Flowery Kingdom is attended with some 
Jiffculties on account of the peculiar notions of the 
Jatives, as the following extract from a recent writer 
‘nay show: “ A few years ago some Americans at 
shanghae thought it was a good speculation to con- 
truet a telecraph line between that city and the 
iouth of the river. The distance was about fifteen 
iiles, and when finished the line operated satisfac- 
srily. The Chinese made no interference, officially 
r otherwise, with its construction. They did not 
inderstand its working, but supposed that the for- 
igners employed agile and invisible devils to run 
long the wires and convey intelligence. All went 
sell for a month or two. One night a Chinese hap- 
ened to die suddenly in a house that stood near a 
‘legraph pole. A knowing Celestial suggested that 
‘ne of the foreign devils had descended from the 
vire and killed the unfortunate native. A mob very 
yon destroyed the dangerous innovation.” 

Crvimization aND Heattu. — The interesting 
iddress on this topic, delivered by Dr. Francis Ba- 
on, of New Haven, before the American Social 
cience Association, has been printed at the Riv- 
side Press. It is characterized by sound sense and 
earness of statement, and evinces much patient 
jesearch on the part of the author. He does not 


aankind, but, on the contrary, shows conclusively 
hat the race was never so healthy, comfortable, 

igent, and happy as in the present age. We 
aay make some extracts from the address at a 
‘ature day. 

Huxtry ror A Penny. — In England they have 
ourses of scientific lectures for workingmen at a 
enny each; and printed reports of the lectures, 
avised by the authors, are sold at the same price. 
i “second series” of these lectures in the Hulme 
‘own Hall included one by Huxley on Coral and 
oral Reefs, and one each by Roscoe and Huggins 
n Spectrum Analysis. The British workman may 
every badly off in some respects, but his Yankee 
vother may well envy him such opportunities as 
jaese. When shall we have something like it in 
\his country ? 


i 


‘elieve in the physical or mental deterioration of 


ATOMS. 


Tue hog crop of 1870 is 15 per cent. less than 
that of 1869, but it amounts to twenty million tons. 
— Chicago sends squashes to Boston, which might at 
first seem like sending coals to Newcastle. — One 
factory in ‘Prussia furnishes for the army 80,000 cans 
of preserved meat daily, — The marine losses of the 
United States for the past year foot up to more than 
nineteen millions of dollars. — The “ Scientific Mis- 
cellany ” is an excellent feature in the new volume 
of the Galaxy. — A spring of fresh water has been 
found in the rainless desert of Atacama in South 
America, and has been granted to the discoverer for 
ten years, after which it is to belong to the State, — 
The Bowdoin Scientific Review, published by Profes- 
sors Brackett and Goodale, at Brunswick, Maine, is 
admirably edited, and ought to be more widely 
known. — A portion of one of our familiar articles 
on the stereoscope, after crossing the Atlantic and be- 
ing copied by Nature, has come back again and ap- 
pears in the Living Age, being duly credited by both 
periodicals to “ The American Journal of Chem- 
istry.” — Somebody has calculated that New York 
spends $8,500 a day for bread, and $10,000 for 
cigars, and that the aggregate expenditure of the 
United States for tobacco in all forms is not less than 
six hundred millions of dollars. — Agpiece of flannel 
wet with turpentine, and put among woolen clothes, 
will keep the moths away from them. — In California 
poplars grow from ten to fifteen feet in a single year. 
— Of forty-seven Sisters of Charity employed in the 
Paris hospitals, eleven have died of small-pox. — 
A correspondent of the Western Rural asks how he 
ean best propagate the locust ; whereupon somebody 
suggests that he had better not encourage the pro- 
duction of the insect at all. —In Great Britain, dur- 
ing the year 1869, mineral wealth was dug out of 
the earth to the amount of $176,260,000; the heav- 
iest item being 107,428,557 tons of coal. — It is re- 
ported that the famous tower of Pisa, which has had 
“a leaning that way ” for several centuries, is likely 
to fall soon; but we are inclined to think that the 
tower has a better foundation than the story. — 
An attempt is to be made to establish a silk manu- 
factory near New York on a larger scale than ever 
before in this country, French machinery and work- 
men being imported for the purpose. — The A meri- 
can Educational Monthly, which we are happy to 
add to our clubbing list, gives a broad interpreta- 
tion to the “ educational” in its title, and ought to 
be as popular among parents as among teachers. — 
We note quotations from the JOURNAL in recent 
numbers of five London periodicals, —the English 
Mechanic, the Popular Science Review, the Building 
News, the Food Journal, and Nature. — It is stated, 
on good authority, that 20,000 persons die annually 
from snake-bites in British India. — The French ar- 
tificial stone, known as beton coignet, is now made in 
large quantities in Brooklyn, N. Y.— The College 
Courant has shown up R. Grant White’s “ Words 
and their Uses,” in a series of articles which will be 
worth to any teacher of the English language a good 
deal more than the cost of a year’s subscription to 
that journal. — During the siege of Strasbourg the 
cannons were heard at Baden, fifteen miles off. — 
The Spanish foot is equivalent to 11.03 English 
inches; the Prussian, to 12.36; the Austrian, to 
12.45; and the Russian, to 13.75.—The narrow 
gauge railway, which has been so successful in 
Wales, is likely to be tried quite extensively in this 
country and in Canada; one line being already in 
operation in Ohio, and a dozen others projected in 
that State and elsewhere. —The Scientific American 
is publishing an interesting series of articles on 
“Perpetual Motion,” with many curious illustrations 
of the devices by which a perverted ingenuity has 
attempted, not only in the dark ages but in our own 
day, to achieve that mechanical impossibility. — 
A Mr. Silber, in London, proposes to distribute illu- 


minating oils through towns, factories, and other 
buildings, as water is now distributed, the flow of 
the liquid being regulated at the burner by certain 
novel devices. — Rolfe’s edition of The Merchant of 
Venice is very generally commended by the press 
and by practical teachers. — Ritchie of Boston has 
made an induction coil, which with fifty miles of 
wire gives a spark of 21 inches; while Professor 
Pepper’s famous coil, which, we believe, has three 
times that length of wire, gives a spark of only 28 
inches. — The “ Chemistry” of the Cambridge Phys- 
ics appears to be the most popular book of that se- 
ries, having now reached its ninth edition. — Our 
articles on water-pipes are attracting attention, not 
only in England, where they have been indorsed by 
several scientific journals, but also in the Sandwich 
Islands, where the use of lead pipes, like many other 
vices of civilization, has been introduced, though 
the abomination of galvanized iron, it would seem, 
is as yet luckily unknown.— The Literary World, 
edited and published by Mr. S. R. Crocker, of this 
city, at fifty cents a year, is the cheapest literary 
monthly in the country, and as good as.it is cheap. 
— aes 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Wohler’s Handbook of Mineral Analysis, published 
by Baird of Philadelphia, and advertised in the pres- 
ent number, is commended by high critical authority 
as “the most complete collection of examples for 
practice in quantitative mineral analysis extant, 
guiding the student through the whole range of the 
subject, from the analysis of simple compounds to the 
separation and determination of the ingredients of 
the most complex minerals.” No living chemist has 
accomplished more for this branch of analytical 
chemis’ry than Wohler, and his fame has for years 
attracted large numbers of foreign students to Got- 
tingen. It is said that he can reckon among his pu- 
pils more American chemists than any other Euro- 
pean professor. 

Wood’s American Botanist and Florist, published 
by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, is a 
model book of its class. The new Flora is note- 
worthy as being at once very full and very concise. 
In 370 duodecimo pages are recorded and defined 
nearly 4,000 species, including all the cultivated as 
well as native plants known in the Atlantic States. 
Nothing essential is omitted, but much space is saved 
by avoiding needless repetitions. Exotics are dis- 
tinguished from native plants by putting their names 
in different type; and there are other little devices 
of the kind to aid the student and the teacher. The 
illustrations are numerous and excellent. 

Life and Nature under the Tropies, by Tl. M. and 
P. V. N. Myers, from the press of the Appletons, is 
another of the fruits of the scientific expedition from 
Williams College to the tropical regions of South 
America. One division of the party made their way 
to the Amazon from the north by the valleys of the 
Orinoco and Rio Negro; the other crossed the con- 
tinent from the west, passing over the Andes to the 
Rio Napo, and down that river by canoes to the Am- 
azon, which they followed to its mouth. Professor 
Orton has given us an interesting account of the lat- 
ter division in his “ Andes and Amazon” (published 
by the Harpers), and the young authors of the book 
before us have been equally successful in their re- 
port of the other party. The work is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of South American travel. 

Counsel to a Mother, by Pye Henry Chavasse, is a 
neat little book published by the Lippincotts. As 
the author states, it is “ a continuation and the com- 
pletion of Advice to a Mother,” which has been com- 
mended by the London Lancet and other leading 
medical criics, and has already reached its ninth 
edition in this country. This supplementary yolume 
will probably be no less popular. 

The third volume of the Gynecological Journal 
(to use the generally accepted abbreviation of its un- 


manageable title) has just been issued, by Mr. James 
Campbell, in the same tasteful style as its predeces- 
sors. Physicians who wish to have complete sets of 
the magazine should secure these early volunfes be- 
fore the edition is exhausted. 

The first two volumes of the American Journal of 
Obstetrics have also been issued in bound form. As 
contributions to our standard medical literature, they 
well deserve the elegant dress given them by the 
publishers. No physician’s library is complete with- 
out them. 

The Gas Consumer's Guide, elsewhere advertised, 
is a very useful manual, and readable withal. Not 
one out of a thousand knows how to use gas econom- 
ically, but this little book will enable him to do so. 

ee 


£S- WE do not often print the complimentary no- 
tices with which our brethren of the press honor us, 
but we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of copy- 
ing the following from the Boston Post of January 
26th, 1871 :— 

“ The signs of prosperity which this really excel- 
lent magazine shows are gratifying to the large 
number of readers to whom its monthly appearance 
is so welcome. It is enterprising, lively, fearless, 
and edited with a rare combination of scientific 
knowledge and popular common-sense. Its contents 
are of practical value in every household, and its 
merits hardly need the very liberal premiums which 
are offered as further inducements to subscribers.” 

page 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EXCHANGES. 


THE American Journal of Science and Arts, for February, 
has articles on the Variation of the Magnetic Needle in con- 
nection with the Aurora, by A. M, Mayer; on Granitic Rocks, 
by T. S. Hunt; Siredon Metamorphoses, ete., by E. D. Cope; 
Lower Carboniferous Limestone in Ohio, by S. B. Andrews; 
Some Imperfectly Known Ascidians from New England, by A. 
E. Verrill; Insects Inhabiting Salt Water, by A. S. Packard, 
Jr.; The Nummulitic Formation in China, by Baron yon 
Richthofen; Memoir of Thos. Graham, by J. P. Cooke; Auro- 
ral Belt of Oct. 24, 25, etc.; with more than twenty-five pages 
of Miscellaneous Scientific Intelligence. 

Archives of Science, and Transactions of the Orleans County 
Society of Natural Science is a new quarterly, published by 
J. M. Currier, M. D., at Newport, Vt., for $2.50 per annum. 
We can furnish it, with the JOURNAL, for that price. It is to 
be entirely made up of original articles, especially upon scientific 
uiatters connected with Vermont, and the first number is a very 
good one. 

The New York Medical Journal, for February, has original 
communications, by Prof. Hammond, on Diffused Cerebral 
Sclerosis; by Dr. R. A. Vance, on the Ophthalmoscope in the 
Treatment of Epilepsy; by Dr. 8. G. Armor, on Catarrhal and 
Croupous Inflammation of Mucous Membranes; and by Dr. E. 
R. Peaslee, on Intra-Uterine Medication. Thirty-five pages are 
devoted to a valuable Report on the Progress of Ophthalmology 
for 1870, by Dr. H. D. Noyes, of New York. 

The Chicago Medical Journal has the following original 
communications: Cases in Practice, with Remarks” upon the 
Use of Veratrum Viride, by B. O. Reynolds, M. D.; Cases 
in Private Practice, by Jno. E. Owens, M. D.; Obstinate Dys- 
pepsia Cured by the Use of Milk, by I. N. Danforth, MDs 
on Instruments for the Treatment of Uterine Diseases, by 
Philip Adolphus, M. D.; on Operation for Hare-Lip, by F. C. 
Hotz, M. D.; Cases in Electro-Therapeutics, by Wm. J. May- 
nard, M. D.; Cook County Hospital, by Curtis T. Fenn, 
M. D.; Satan in Society, by Volta Recke. 

The American Practitioner contains original articles on 
Emmenagogues, by Prof. Parvin; on a Case of Hydrocele, by 
Dr. G. W. H. Kemper; on Gonorrhceea Treated without Injec- 
tions, by Dr. A. Given; on Subnitrate of Bismuth in Cholera 
Infantum, by Dr. C. K. Alexander; and on the Treatment of 
Granular Lids, by Dr. H. Ruschhaupt; with Reviews, etc., ete. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine, for January, has the 
following original communications: Clinical Lectures delivered 
at the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Session of 1870-71, 
by William A. Hammond, M. D.; A Letter to the Editor on 
some Recent Contributions on Mental Science and Anthropology, 
by George Edward Day, M. D., F. R. 8.; Sleep and Dreams, 
by Ewald Hecker; A Case of Hydrophobia, by S. G. Cook, 
M. D.; Buried Alive, by T. Edwards Clark, M. D.; with over 
a hundred pages of reviews and minor articles on the physiology 
and pathology of the nervous system, anthropology, etc. 

The Nashville Journal of Medicine and Sur gery contains 
original articles on Enchondromatous Tumors of the Hand, 
Fore-arm, and Arm—Amputation at the Shoulder-joint; 
Wound of the Peritoneum from a Stab — Recovery; Tobacco 
an Antidote to Malaria; New Method of Reducing Dislocations 
at the Shoulder-joint; Large Doses of Calomel in Uremic 
Poisoning; with Editorials, Reviews, etc. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

4a Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper — home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. —will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 
readers. 


J. Foca, of HoupeEn, writes about his subscription. There 
are three post-offices of that name. We answered to Holden, 
Mass., but the letter has been returned to us by the Postmas- 
ter, uncalled for. 

Mrs. M. P. J., Porruanp, Mr. 
perience with aquariums, we cannot answer your question, 
ton and linen are bleached by the same agents. 

Dr. F. ReGnrer writes from Pekin for a sample copy. There 
are six Pekins. Which one is it ? 

M. K. — For a long while there was some doubt as to the 
chemical equivalent of mercury. At first calomel was consid- 
ered a chloride, and its formula was given as HgCl ; and corro- 
sive sublimate was a bichloride, with the formula Hg(Cl,. 
Subsequently, calomel came to be viewed as a subchloride, 
Hg,,Cl, and corrosive sublimate as a chloride, HgCl. Under the 
new system of notation (the equivalent of mercury being 200, 
oxygen counted as 16) calomel is mercurous chloride, with the 
formula Hg, Cl,, or, as some write it, HgCl ; and corrosive sub- 
limate is mercuric chlor ide, HgCl,. Of course these changes 
have led to a good deal of confusion on the subject in text-books 
and other scientific publications. 

A. B. S., Crarrssury, Vr. — Mercury does not expand upon 
solidifying, but contracts considerably. If a thermometer bulb 
bursts when the mercury freezes, it would appear to be from 
the pressure of the air outside, the contraction of the mercury 
leaving a vacuum between the metal and the thin glass. There 
are but few metals or alloys that expand when they become 
solid. Jron does,yand hence it is well adapted for castings, 
conipletely filling the mould as it solidifies. Bismuth expands 
in the same way, and so does the alloy of lead, tin, and anti- 
mony, which is used for printers’ types. 

Other answers are unayoidably crowded out this month. 


Not having had much ex- 


Cot- 


Medicine. 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


THis important agent continues to attract 
much attention from medical men, and we are 
daily receiving communications upon the subject. 
We give below two recent letters from the West, 
and append a few remarks by way of reply. 


Eprrors oF JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY : — In your 
issue for January, 1871, I find an extract from a 
contribution of my own in the New York Medical 
Gazette for November 26, 1870, on the use of “ Hy- 
drate of Chloral in Parturition,” to which are ap- 
pended some remarks of your own, to which in a 
brief manner, I wish to advert. 

Your inference that I had “put in jeopardy the 
lives of several patients ” is hardly correct; though 
you doubtless have some grounds for the supposi- 
tion, as the article in question was written under 
a misapprehension in regard to some antecedent 
facts, namely, that I had used the “ Hydrate” but 
one time before, and had reported the results of that 
experience to the Gazette, in the columns of which 
I was then, Nov. 10, looking for its publication. 
The manuscript was lost in the mails. The second 
case, that of Mrs. W., from which your extract is 
taken, and the case of Mrs. L., the “nervous lady,” 
are the only “several” cases in which I have ven- 
tured on prescribing the “vile, impure compound ” 
—a nomenclature, by the way, in which I heartily 
con. ur. 

Following are the symptoms excited in my first 
case -— the “ nervous lady,” to whom from 11 A. M. 
to 6 p. M. I had given 50 grs. of the “ Hydrate,” to 
quiet a neuralgic condition, attended for many hours 
before with insomnia, 11 A.M. 15 grs. in aqueous 
solution, followed by severe cephalalgia as the only 
noticeable result. 1 Pp. mM. 15 grs., followed by 
flushed face, injected conjuctive, greatly intensified 
headache, moaning, with mutterings of grave appre- 
hension, accompanied with a wild semi-delirious con- 
dition, analogous to that sometimes observed from 
the excitement of the inhalation of chloroform, or 
the intoxication of alcohol. About 5 Pp. M. suppos- 
ing that [had been too timid in its employment, I 
returned to my office and weighed 20 grains, and 


ra 
almost with electric rapidity it exerted its action, ¢ 
with such alarming power that I began seriously 
wish that the great Liebreich had kept his discoy, 
to himself. The patient’s lips became livid, pu 
ceased to beat, the respiratory system became 
stantly paralyzed, the whole muscular system pow 
less; the patient’s body, to use a very domes 
but suggestive term, was limber as a dish-rag. 
deed, familiar as a lengthy practice had. rendet 
me with scenes of danger, I was deeply concern 
for the patient’s safety. 

My first efforts were to hastily turn the patie 
from side to side, draw the tongue forward, 
the face with cold water, etc., with the hope to re 
tablish the respir atory farictions, which I suece 
in accomplishing in a short time. I could not 
isfy myself as to the condition of the pupils duri 
the suspended animation, owing to the darkness 
the room at the time; but the anesthetic conditi 
of the cutaneous structure was very complete, 
sharp pinching elicited no response. 

After the circulatory and respiratory functi 
were properly reéstablished, the patient lapsed in 
a profound sleep, from which she awoke in the mor 
ing well as usual. 

“There may have been a special idiosyncrasy t 
longing to the patient, rendering the remedy ina 
propriate ; or the idiosyncrasy, if you please, mig 
have pertained to the medicine, and not to the p 
tient ; however the case might have been, J don 
we think it very strange that any physician should ri! 
so much as to use a new and powerful agent whi 
comes into his hands,” etc., as a physician is supp 
to be familiar with the normal therapeutic action _ 
the remedies he prescribes ; and it is now the custo, 
for him to depend on the honesty and intelligence | 
his apothecary to supply him with the genuine artic| 
for which he calls. It is hardly expected of the ph 
sician, at least here in the somewhat primitive Wes. 
to apply proper chemical tests to each remedy suj 
plied him ; and mere physical properties are unce. 
tain as to the worth of an article. Nor is the nan 
of the manufacturer every time a guarantee of tk 
genuineness of the contents of the bottle, for ie 
tunately pharmacy has its empirics as well as th 
profession of which I am an unworthy member. 

Your very excellent JouRNAL might confer a ber 
efit on the profession of medicine, and through — 
on the general public, by publishing a simple an 
reliable test by which practitioners could try tl) 
properties of the Chloral before poe or | 
least before prescribing it. Joiks CHEsNeY, | 
New Market, PLarre Co., Mo. 


May 
Epitors Boston JourNAL OF CHEMISTRY:-| 
Just now the newspapers are warning against th 
use of Chloral Hydrate, on the ground, that, entel 
ing into combination with the soda of the blood, 
tends to decompose that fluid, and leads under ee 
tain circumstances to hemorrhage ! + 
Is this so? and if so, can we ascertain whew 
may or may not be safe to use it ? 
The question has arisen in my own mind, whethe 
the chemical purity of the salt might not have some 
thing to do with the results. But if its chemica 
character is allied to that of Chloroform, or if, 
is stated by some writers, it is changed into Chlor 
form in the system, can it be so modified as to r 
der it safe ? q 
Will you please to give in the JouRNAL what 
really known on the subject, as it often happens 
newspapers make loose statements, and give some 
body’s surmises, rather than actual facts. 
BENJAMIN Woopwarb, M. 
Wyanvorte, Kansas. 


Reply. — The fact that hydrate of rchilel a 
has been used extensively for a period of ne 
two years by physicians in all parts of the wo 
and that few, if any, well-authenticated instam 


; 
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‘injury have been reported, is evidence that it is 
safe agent to employ. Dr. Liebreich has pub- 
shed cases where its use was continued in large 
yses for months, and the general health of the 
itients steadily improved. Physicians should 
yt be turned away from the use of a medicinal 
cent of the greatest service, by any sensational 
: a in newspapers, or by the statements 


‘a class of medical men who are incompetent to 
adge correctly of the therapeutical value of any 
“ug. We believe pure hydrate of chloral to 
‘sa safe agent in the hands of every judicious, 
wnsible, educated physician. The quacks have 
fortunately seized hold of it, and flooded the 
‘arket with their chloral nostrums. We called 
tention to the various “syrups,” “ solutions,” 
d “elixirs” of chloral, some months since, 
id stated that hydrate of chloral underwent 
cous change from being kept in any 
yuid form, and consequently all these mixtures 
ere inert or injurious. The pure crystals are 
fe only form in which it should be kept, and 
om these, physicians can make their own com. 
faations for the use of their patients. “Large 
jantities of the crystals are sold which are 
‘ry impure, and in response to Dr. Chesney’s 

gestion, we would state that when a frag- 
ent of pure hydrate of chloral is placed in a 
jt tube or wine-glass with a littlc water, and 
few drops of liquor potasse allowed to fall 
yon it, no discoloration takes place, and there 
y evolution of pure chloroform, which can be 
‘tected by the odor. If the specimen experi- 
ea with is impure, a dark or brown reac- 
m will result, and the odor evolved will be 
apleasant. In this way a certain class of com- 
‘on impurities may be detected. In an article 
on this important agent, to be published soon, 
shall give a more extended account of it in 
(its relations. 


—_@— 
A CASE OF ZINC POISONING. 


/3¥ IRA F. PACKARD, M. D., STURGIS, MICHIGAN. 


Eprrors JourNAL or CuHeEmistry : — Permit 
® to give you my experience in a case of zinc 
isoning, myself and wife being the victims. I 
ye in my house a water-cistern holding one hun- 
ad barrels or more. In the bottom of the cistern 
a filter through which the water has to pass be- 
e entering a small cistern, where the pump is. I 
en made use of a galvanized iron pipe, thirteen 
‘st in length, attached to the pump through which 
‘» procured the water used for culinary and drink- 
z purposes. In the spring of 1870, the first ill 
ects were noticed, which were manifested by a 
ntinuous dull pain across the forehead over the 
mtal sinuses, accompanied with extreme sensi- 
lity of the cartilage of the ear and nose, so se- 
re that the least friction or bending of the ear or 
asal cartilage would cause acute pain. Then 
stiffness of the joints, with sharp, lancinating 
above the joints, always transverse, not length- 
qys of the limb. Pressure on the joints produced 
reness and pricking pains, which would last for 
me minutes. 
This was continued until about the first of Sep- 
mber, 1870, when I thought the trouble might in 
me way be connected with the use of cistern 
ater. I then had my cisterns cleaned and washed, 
aving the zinc pipe, which on the outside did not 
spear f be much corroded. 

We now closed our house, leaving the conduct- 
}@ pipes so as to carry the water into the larger cis- 
1. We were absent one month, or until the 8th 
f November, During our absence the bad 
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symptoms nearly all disappeared, and we considered 
ourselves quite well. 

In our absence sufficient rain had fallen to fill 
the cisterns more than half full, and the water ap- 
peared very pure. We now began to use the water 
for all purposes again; and in about one week the 
old pains and troubles returned with increased vio- 
lence ; and in addition, a severe pain in the region 
of the heart was experienced, with a slight swell- 
ing externally, and great tenderness over the car- 
diac region. 

I now became convinced that we were suffering 
under the influence of some slow poison; and that 
probably it was due to the oxide of zine found in 
the galvanized water-pipe. From this time we dis- 
continued the use of the cistern water; and in a 
short time we both began gradually to improve in 
health, and now consider ourselves well, with the ex- 
ception of a slight stiffness of the knee-joints. 

On removing the pipe from the cistern, it was 
found corroded, and the zine covering removed. 
The portion immersed in water was corroded in a 
spiral form, and so far oxidized that a portion fell 
off upon exposure to air. 

—— ae 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tue New Anzstuertic. — The new anesthetic, 
chlorethyl, or cethyliden chlorid, discovered by the 
distinguished Dr. Oscar Liebreich, of Berlin, the 
discoverer of Chloral Hydrate, is really an agent of 
great promise. We have during the past two 
months experimented with it considerably; and we 
find in our own case, it produces anesthesia quickly, 
and is free from any unpleasant after-symptoms. It 
certainly produces less nausea than chloroform or 
ether, the insensibility is very profound, and the 
agent has a pleasant odor. These are important 
considerations. The only drawback is its high cosr, 
it being ten times greater than chloroform. With 
improved methods of manufacture this objection 
may be overcome. 

CuLoropyne. — Dr. Long, U. 8. Consul at Pan- 
ama, contributed to the last number of the Jour- 
NAL a formula for chlorodyne, which, upon more 
careful inspection than was given it when received, 
appears objectionable in several particulars. The 
quantity of morphia is quite too large for employ- 
ment, unless in cholera, or other formidable acute 
diseases, and the ammonia is an incompatible agent 
in the mixture. It will be well to wait for expla- 
nations from Dr. Long before preparing or employ- 
ing this form of chlorodyne. 

Tur Foop or THE Armres.— The Germans 
(says the London Lancet) appear to be a more hardy 
race than their opponents. They can eat black 
bread, the issue of which had to be prohibited among 
the French prisoners on account of their inability to 
digest it. En passant, we may state that the Ger- 
mans have practically managed to solve for them- 
selves the difficult problem of an economical and 
compressed ration for field purposes. Their soldiers, 
we read, on several occasions during forced marches, 
consumed a diet composed of mixed peas and meat 
— a highly nitrogenous but not very digestible com- 
pound. The Rhine wines were always consumed 
where they could be procured, and we do not hear 
of a rum or spirit ration being issued, as in our army. 
The craving for tobacco exhibited by the troops, and 
their almost universal use of it, corroborate the opin- 
ion entertained by practical men that the consump- 
tion of tobacco is of real value to men undergoing 
the hardships of a campaign. 

Fatigue to THe Eyes CXusep By ARTIFICIAL 
Licut. — It is stated by M. Meunier that the great 
difference between sun and artificial light is due to 
the fact that, of the light emitted from the former, 
about half the quantity of rays are luminous and 
calorific at the same time ; but, as regards our arti- 
ficial light (colza oil), the amount of non-luminous, 


‘yet colorless, rays is 90 per cent. ; for white-hot pla- 
tinum, 98 per cent.; alcohol flame, 99 per cent.; 
electric. light, 80, and gaslight, 90 per cent.; while 
for petroleum and paraffine oils, the amount is 94 
per cent. It is this large proportion of calorific 
rays in artificial light which causes fatigue to the 
eyes ; but this inconvenience may be almost entirely 
obviated, according to the author, by intercepting the 
thermic rays by glass, or better, by mica plates. 
These render the light soft and agreeable. 

Ranp’s Mepicat Curemistry. — A second re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Professor Rand’s ex- 
cellent manual has been issued by the Lippincotts. 
It is fresh in its facts, though conservative in its 
;nomenclature and notation. Until the nomencla- 
ture of the Pharmacopeia is revised, it is well 
enough to retain the old names in a book intended 
for the special use of the medical student ; but we 
think that the new notation should have been given 
(even if only in brackets, in addition to the old), as 
it is now so extensively used by medical writers. 

————$—— 
VALUABLE FORMULE. 


Tonic Toorm Powprer.— Triturate well to- 
gether one ounce of pulverized Peruvian bark, one 
ounce of pulverized white Castile soap, and two 
ounces of the best prepared chalk. It may be fla- 
vored by adding a little of the oils of wintergreen 
and rosemary, with the latter in a very small pro- 
portion. This powder is not only good for the teeth, 
but also a preventive of, and a remedy for, spongy 
gums. Another very good tooth powder may be 
prepared by the addition of one ounce of pulverized 
orris root to the above. The addition of bole ar- 
menia to tooth powders is only for the purpose of 
coloring them, and is not of the slighest benefit. 
The Peruvian bark will impart sufficient color to this 
preparation. 

TRANSPARENT PomMADE. — Spermaceti, 2 ounces; 
castor oil, 5 ounces; alcohol, 5 ounces; melt the 
spermaceti and oil together, and gradually add the 
alcohol, stir well together, and when nearly cool 
perfume with a mixture of 30 drops of oil of berga- 
mot, 15 drops of oil of lemon, 10 drops of oil of lay- 
ender, and 10 drops of oil of neroli, Any other 
perfume may be used, if preferred. 

For Sxin AFFEcTIONS. — Powdered starch, zinc, 
lycopodium, ete., are very useful in allaying the heat 
and itching in acute inflammation of the skin, as 
erysipelas, shingles, or eruptions attended with mois- 
ture. The following is an excellent prescription 
containing camphor, which is an important ad- 
junct : — > 


Fy. Powdered starch dr. yj. 
Oxide of zine dr. iij. 
Powdered camphor . dr. ss. 
Cochineal . : gr.j. M. 

To be kept in a stoppered bottle, to prevent 
evaporation. 
Lie Satve. — Take of 
Spermaceti, . . one ounce. 
Yellow wax, - 3 half an ounce. 
Oil of almonds, two ounces. 
Oil of rose, . twelve drops. 


Melt with gentle heat, add alkanet root, q. s., to 
color, then strain, and lastly add the oil of rose. 

Tootn Wasu. — Take of 

Soap tree bark, in powder, two ounces. 
Orris root, in powder, one ounce. 
Canada snake root, in powder, 

Cloves, in powder, of each half an ounce. 
Alcohol, ten fluid ounces. 

Water, five fluid ounces. 

Honey, two ounces, 

Mix the alcohol and water, and exhaust the pow- 
ders by the process of percolation, add the honey to 
the percolate, and filter through paper. 

Pitts or SANDAL-woop Or. — The Chicago 
Pharmacist says: “* On several occasions we have 
been requested by physicians to prepare pills from 
the oil of yellow sandal-wood, each containing from 
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five to ten drops. This we have accomplished to 
the satisfaction of both prescriber and patient, by 
the following method : — 

Take of Oil of Yellow Sandal-wood, ¢ 

Yellow Wax, each, half a troy-ounce. 

“Melt the wax in a capsule, and weigh into it the 
oil of sandal-wood; mix and stir until cold, then 
roll out the mass, and divide it into 80 pills, by 
mens of the pill-machine or pill-tile, in the same 
manner as an ordinary mass, and sprinkle with marsh- 
mallow root powder. Each pill contains three grains, 
or about five drops of the oil. The excipient is un- 
objectionable, as it is readily soluble in the juices of 
the stomach. In the same manner we have made 
pills of the oils of cubebs, black pepper, and flea- 
bane.” 

Rosr-water. — The following is from the same 
authority: “ When rose-water is prepared from 
the oil by rubbing with magnesia, and adding water, 
a certain loss of oil occurs (absorbed by the mag- 
nesia), and the resulting water will not give. clear 
solutions with nitrate of silver, owing to the solution 
of a minute quantity of the carbonate of magnesia, or 
of saline matters contaminating the latter, or both. 
A better method, and which of course yields a pure 
produet, is to drop the oil into boiling distilled wa- 
ter, and incorporate by agitation. Other medicated 
waters may be prepared in a similar manner.” 

— 
A REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 


Dr. James 8. Bartey, of Albany, says in the 
Medical Record: Having during the last fifteen years 
prescribed many remedies with indifferent and un- 
certain success, after much careful study I have pre- 
pared the following formulary, which has, during 
more than half this period, acted to my entire satis- 
faction. I now place it at the disposal of the pro- 
fession, hoping it may meet with the same success 
in their hands as in mine, in relieving the distress of 
this unfortunate class of sufferers : — 


Ry Syrup of tar compound 02. iv. 
Sulphuric ether oz. ii. 
Puly. gum acacia - drs. vi. M. 


Take one teaspoonful every two or three hours 


until relieved. Oftentimes two or three doses are 
quite sufficient to relieve an aggravated attack of 
spasmodic asthma. 

As the syrup of tar compound is my own prep- 
aration and not pharmaceutical, it is necessary to 
give the formula for its preparation : — 


By Picis liquide oz. iv 
Scillez acet. . 4 - On; 
Antim. et potass. tart. . grs. xvi 
Magnesie carb. . OZ. 88. 
Sacch. albi OZ. XXX 
Sulph. ether . 7 
Spts. vini rectificati, aa f. 02. j. 


Mix the tar and carb. magnesia intimately in a 
mortar, adding the alcohol first and then the ether, 
then add the acet. scille and throw the whole upon 
a stout filter. Having added sufficient acet. scille 
(if may be) to make the filtered liquid measure OF}; 
proceed to make the syrup by the usual U.S. P. 
formulary, taking care to apply a gentle heat, 
Lastly, strain through flannel and add the tart. anti- 
monii in solution. 

After the paroxysm is relieved, the patient is left 
in a relaxed and debilitated condition ; itis then nec- 
essary to resort to a tonic course of treatment. <A 
generous diet, with simple bitters or mild prepara- 
tion of iron, is generally sufficient to restore the sys- 
tem to its accustomed health. 


—o— 
COLORED FIRES. 

Drveeists are occasionally required to furnish 
colored fires; and though we know that there is no 
lack of formule for their preparation, we suppose 
that the source from which the following recipes are 
derived is some guarantee of their superiority. The 
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formulz were presented to the Physical Society of 
Frankfort by a member of the German artillery 
corps : — 

1. White light: 8 parts saltpetre, 2 parts sulphur, 
2 parts antimony. 

2. Red light: 20 parts nitrate of strontia, 5 parts 
chlorate of potash, 6} parts sulphur, 1 part char- 
coal, 

3. Blue light: 9 parts chlorate of potash, 3 parts 
sulphur, 3 parts carbonate of copper. 

4. Yellow light: 24 parts nitrate of soda, 8 parts 
antimony, 6 parts sulphur, 1 part charcoal. 

5. Green light: 26 parts nitrate of baryta, 18 
parts chlorate of potash, 10 parts sulphur. 

6. Violet light: 4 parts nitrate of strontia, 9 parts 
chlorate of potash, 5 parts sulphur, 1 part carbonate 
of copper, 1 part calomel. 

—~— 
CARBOLIC ACID AS A REMEDY FOR CAR- 
BUNCLE. 


Tue following is from an article by Dr. J. C. 
Nott, of New York, in a recent number of the 
NV. Y. Medical Journal : — ; 


My attention having been attracted recently by 
several articles in the medical journals on the an- 
esthetic effects of carbolic acid when locally applied, 
I determined to test the remedy in a case of carbun- 
cle which came under my care a few weeks ago. 
All the methods of treatment usually recommended 
had proved unsatisfactory in my hands, I never 
having seen carbolic acid recommended for this mal- 
ady ; and, seeing no good reason why it should prom- 
ise better results, I used it without faith, and more 
with the idea of doing something to amuse the pa- 
tient, while Nature worked the cure, than with any 
expectation of doing good. 

A gentleman of respectability and good habits, 
about fifty years of age, had suffered severely, with- 
in the last twelve months, with carbuncles on_ his 
back, which had been prescribed for by another sur- 
geon. When sent for I found a carbuncle, with 
several small honeycomb openings in the centre, 
and surrounded by the usual inflammation and hard- 
ness, covering a space about the size of the palm of 
my hand. It was very painful, presented all the 
characteristics of a severe carbuncle, and I thought 
the patient would make a good escape if he got off 
with a slough as large as a silver dollar. The tissues 
seemed to be so deeply involved that I could not 
conceive that the result would be otherwise. I made 
a deep incision into it about an inch and a quarter, 
and stuffed it with cotton saturated with the pure 
carbolic acid. I also painted over the whole sur- 
face of the hardened mass with the acid. The pa- 
tient complained of a sharp, burning sensation for a 
few minutes, when the pain subsided completely. 
The cuticle, by the next day, came off, and the sur- 
face looked like a burn. 

After the first few minutes he was free from pain, 
and never complained of any afterwards. I contin- 
ued every day for a week to insert the acid, in the 
same way, into the cut, which sloughed all around 
to the-depth of one eighth of an inch ; the surround- 
ing inflammation and induration subsided rapidly, 
and in a week there was nothing left to treat but 
the small open wound made by the knife and acid. 
Three other small carbuncles commenced, an inch or 
two from the large one; they were all treated by in- 
cision and the acid, and they all aborted. 

There was, I think, something more than a mere 
caustic effect from the acid in this case. I have used 
incisions and caustics Fery often before, but this was 
the only real abortion of a carbuncle I ever saw. 
There was, I think, clearly some specific action. 
We know that a process of embalming has been re- 
cently introduced into this city, by which bodies are 


way, so as to preserve the deep-seated as well | 
the superficial tissues for an indefinite time andj 
is only by some process of this kind that I can 
count for its influence on the surrounding. tiss 
when inserted into the centre of a carbuncle th 
inches in diameter. 
——— 
SMITH’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. 


Joun Smit is ubiquitous; he turns up in } 
most remote and unheard-of places, and is engag| 
in all sorts of business. Recently he has taken) 
humbugging the people, and has chosen a first ry 
field in which to work successfully and reap to hi, 
self large profits. Would you believe it? John]; 
set himself up in the quack medicine business 1, 
has opened a shop in fact, and intends dealing ¢ 
cure-all medicines to the waiting thousands, who 
only too anxious to avail themselves of John’s me} 
eal skill. John has located himself in Syracuse ti) 
time, and hails from some wonderful instituti 
dubbed the “ New York Medical University.” whi 
is claimed to be located on the corner of Clint 
Place, in New York. This establishment, Jo 
claims, has cured 26,340 patients in one year! Ot 
think of that, invalids! John has very graciou: 
opened a branch oflice of this wholesale-curing este 
lishment at No. 89 Warren Street, Syracuse, a 
offers to cure anybody or anything, by wholesale 
retail, who will send him from five to ten dollars { 
his Universal medicines. John advertises liberal 
knows the advantage of printers’ ink, and uses 
unsparingly. John is a chemicopathic physician a 
surgeon, which shows that he is shrewd in his sele 
tion of a name; chemicopathie is good, very goo 
much better, we fear, than John’s University mec 
cines. Johnis down on all other kind of doeto 
and gives them particular fits in the various “su 
plements” which he issues to the different count 
papers throughout the State. This is a good. tra 
in John — it convincesevery one who reads the 
that John is right, and understands his business, f 
what John can’t cure, it is useless for any oth 
member of the Smith family to waste time upon. | 

It is needless for us to wish John suecess — he wi 
certainly have it. People will be humbugged} ar 
we suppose John might as well do it, with his “ Up’ 
versity medicines,” as any one else. It is a firs 
class way for people to waste money and trifle wi 
disease, and we recommend all in search of such ii 
nocent amusement to apply to “ Dr. John E. Smit} 
of the Syracuse wholesale branch of the New Yor 
Medical University,” and dispenser of the cure-al 
heal-over-recuperating- medico- quacko- chemicopath 
University medicines. — The Bistoury. ‘ 

—p)— i 

A New Srypric, —Dr. Ehrle describes a simpl 
preparation of cotton, which he has found of ores 
service in surgical operations followed by great elf 
sion of blood. American cotton of the best quali 
is cleansed by boiling it for an hour in a weak sol 
tion of soda (about 4 per cent.), then repeated 
washed in cold water, and dried. By this p bal 
it will be perfectly disinfected and adapted to ry 
ready absorption. | 


After this it should be steepe 
once or twice, according to the degree of stre 
required, in liquid chloride of iron, diluted with or 
third water, pressed, and thoroughly dried in the 

—neither in the sun nor by the fire, — then light 
pulled out. The cotton so prepared will be 
yellowish-brown color. It must be kept very 
as it is affected by the damp. Lint may be | 
larly treated, but the fine texture of the cotton 
ders it preferable. When placed on a fresh wo 
it causes a moderate contraction of the tissue, #4 
gradually coagulates the blood in and beyond the 
injured veins, thus closing the source of the effu 
This property of the chloride of iron is increas 


preserved by simply sponging them over freely with 
carbolic acid. It permeates the tissues in some 


the dryness of the cotton and the extended s 
offered for the development of the chemical action 
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sieoneines. 2 
-_ WHIRLWINDS AND DUST-STORMS. 


| Our ordinary storms are virtually whirlwinds, 
is will be evident from a brief account of their 
wigin. When the air over a large extent of 
sountry becomes excessively heated, it rises, and 
he air from all the surrounding region flows in 
jo supply its place. But the atmospheric cur- 
| ents thus set in motion do not converge directly 
o the centre of the district where the disturb- 
mee takes place. Their motion is modified by 
jhe rotation of the earth on its axis, soy that it 
yecomes a spiral, tending gradually towards the 
entre. Sometimes the centre of this whirling of 
he winds remains stationary, but generally it 
aoyes forward, —in the United States, in an 
asterly direction. This progressive motion of 
he storm as a whole must not be confounded 
vith the spiral motion within the storm. While 
he former is steadily eastward, so that the storm 
Boston begins about twenty-four hours later 
han at St. Louis, and will take about another 
tay to reach Newfoundland, the winds cnside the 
torm have every possible direction at different 
oints in their spiral path. 
The rain or snow is caused by the cooling of 
he ascending current of air, and the consequent 
jondensation of its moisture. As our readers 
re aware, the amount of moisture which air 
an hold depends upon its temperature; the 
otter it is, the more watery vapor it can hold. 
f it contains all, or nearly all, the moisture it 
s capable of holding, and the temperature falls 
onsiderably, a part of that moisture must be 
ondensed and precipitated. 
Whirlwinds, properly so called, differ from 
sorms in several particulars. ‘They seldom last 
mger than a minute, and sometimes ouly a few 
zconds. ‘They are equally limited in the space 
ver which they extend, being from twenty to a 
tw hundred yards in breadth, and seldom sweep- 
ig over a course of more than twenty-five miles. 
Vhile they last, moreover, the changes of the 
ind are sudden and violent; and the direction 
f their whirling is not uniform, as in the case 
fan ordivary storm (which, as we have said 
‘dove, owes its spiral motion to the earth’s rota- 
ton), but depends upon the direction of the 
iger of the two winds that give rise to them. 
Ms, if a whirlwind be produced by the rushing 
f a north wind against a south wind, the former 
‘eing the stronger and to the westward, the whirl 
ill be from left to right, or as the hands of a 
‘atch move; but if the south wind be the 
ronger, the whirl will be in the opposite direc- 
on. 
' Whirlwinds often occur in tropical countries 
uring the hot season, especially in flat, sandy 
eserts. These become unequally heated by the 
and numerous ascending columns of air 
thus set in motion. In their contact with 
other these ascending currents give rise to 


hack 


eddies, and thus produce whirlwinds which carry 
up with them clouds of dust. The. dust-storms 
of India are whirlwinds of this description, and 
are illustrated by the subjoined figures. Ip the 


first, the large arrows show the rotation of the 
whole whirlwind round its axis, while the small 
ones show the rotation of each column round its 
own axis. 
appearance of a dust-storm as seen from a dis- 
tance. ‘The storm generally comes on without 
warning from any direction, and the barometer 


is said not to be perceptibly affected by it. A 
low bank of dark cloud isgseen in the horizon, 
which rapitlly increases, * almost before the 
spectator is aware, the storm bursts upon him, 
wrapping everything in midnight darkness. 
An enormous quantity of dust is whirled aloft, 
which is sometimes broken into distinct columns, 
each whirling on its axis. Violent gusts or 
squalls succeed each other at intervals, which 


The other figure shows the general | 


gradually become weaker; and, at the close of 
the storm, a fall of rain often takes place. 

In one of Lady Barker’s letters from India 
there is a graphic account of a dust-storm. As 
soon as the natives perceived the signs of the 
coming whirlwind, the most active preparations 
were made to meet it. The tent-pegs were driven 
down more firmly, everything movable was 
hurried under shelter, and candles lighted in the 
tents. The horses were led to the lee-side of the 
tents, and servants stood by their heads, holding 
tight by the halters. The drivers of the camels 
made the creatures kneel with their backs to the 
approaching storm, and they themselves crouched 
close under the lee of the camels. But we will 
let Lady Barker continue the narrative in her 
own way :— 

“ Searcely had the servants fastened firmly to the 
ground the large curtain which formed our tent- 
door, and which was generally festooned back with 
green wreaths of mango-leaves, when the tent shook 
and swayed backwards and forwards, and in a few 
moments everything was covered, more than an 
inch deep, with the finest dust, which had filtered 
through the numerous folds of the canvas. It was 
impossible to read or work; the candles only gave 
a little gleam of light through the thick atmosphere, 
and all we touched was gritty. For four long hours 
our imprisonment lasted, and it was not until sunset 
that the servants pronounced it safe to release us. 
As soon as the tent-flaps were lifted up, we all burst 
out laughing at each other,— such objects you 
never saw! No one had an eyebrow or an eyelash 
to be seen; the bronzed and red complexions which 
out-door life had produced were all hidden under a 
thick coating of dust, and we needed only a few 
streaks of paint to have looked like Clown in the 
pantomime, for our faces were quite as white as his. 
We could see the dense cloud moving on to the south- 
west, but all was beautifially clear behind it; only 
a slight haze between us and it showed that the at- 
mosphere was not quite free from dust a little be- 
yond us. I looked at the horses, they were all as 
white as if they had been powdered with flour; and 
the water-carriers were very busy filling the large 
goat-skins which serve them as water-jugs, to give 
every live thing which had been outside a good 
drink, and to wash the dust out of their eyes and 
ears. The camels had buried their noses in the 
sand, and did not appear to have suffered at all.” 


—_o— 
PYROPHORI, OR MAGICAL FIRES. 


A urrtte knowledge of chemistry enables 
one to perform feats that rival the wonders of 
the Arabian Nights. Indeed, chemistry is magic, 
just as the ancient magic was often nothing more 
than chemistry. In those days, the man who 
had discovered a few simple reactions, and was 
shrewd enough to keep the secret to himself, 
had all the capital necessary for setting up as a 
wizard or enchanter. The modern school-boy, 
with a few cheap salts and such apparatus as 
the kitchen cupboard may supply, can outdo all 
the marvels of those jugglers of the olden 
time. 
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A favorite performance with magicians used 
to be the instantaneous production of fire. A 
common friction match would have seeme@ an 
enchanted wand in the hands of one of those | 
worthies. That piece of magic is too familiar 
to need explanation, but there are others of a) 
similar kind not so well known to unscientific 
people. Liquids can be poured from bottles, or 
dry powders shaken from a box, that burst into 
a blaze as they fall through the air. Cacodyl, 
as it is called, — or arsendimethyl, if you prefer 
that name for it,—is such a liquid. It is a 
compound of arsenic, carbon, and hydrogen, 
very poisonous and ill-smelling, and not easy or 
safe for inexpert persons to make. T'riethyl sti- 
bine, made up of carbon, hydrogen, and anti- 
mony, is another liquid of the kind; and there 
are several of the same class, in which boron, 
zine, ete., take the place of the antimony. But 
with such spontaneously inflammable liquids we 
advise the reader to have nothing to do; nor 
with bad kerosene, which is almost as combusti 
ble and quite as dangerous. 

What are known as pyrophori (from a couple 
of Greek words meaning fire-bearing) are solid 
substances, and may be safely made and used by 
persons of ordinary discretion. The lead pyro- 
phorus is a good example of these compounds. 
To prepare it, fill a small bottle or test-tube one 
third full of tartrate of lead, place it upon a 
sand-bath (which you can extemporize by filling 
any small iron or earthen vessel with sand), and 
heat it as long as any fumes escape. It must 
then be corked tightly, and set aside to cool. It 
can be kept for any length of time thus corked 
up, but if you open the bottle and shake out the 
contents upon an old plate or a hearth, they take 
fire and burn with a reddish flame. The tartrate 
of lead you can make for yourself, by mixing so- 
lutions of sugar of lead (acetate of lead) and 
tartaric acid. Dissolve five parts, by weight, of 
sugar of lead and two parts of tartaric acid. 
Wash with water the. white powder that is pre- 
cipitated on mixing the solutions, and dry it 
thoroughly in the air, or by a very gentle heat. 

Another pyrophorus may be made by mixing 
powdered sulphate of potash with half its weight 
of lamp-black, and heatinggit in a covered cru- 
cible. The sulphate is thus reduced to sulphide 
of potassium, which remains in a finely divided 
state, mixed with the residuum of carbon. The 
mixture must be kept from the air, as in the 
other experiment, until you wish to burn it. 

Still another compound of the kind may be 
prepared from three parts of alum and one of 
sugar, dissolved in water, and then evaporated 
to dryness and treated in the same way as the 


the carbon are driven off in the form of carbonic 
oxide and water, and there remains behind a 
mixture of lead and carbon in powder so fine that 
it will burst into a flame as soon as oxygen gets 
access to it. The sulphide of potassium takes 
fire spontaneously in a similar way from the 
rapid absorption of oxygen. The third form of 
pyrophorus mentioned is essentially like the sec- 
ond. The alum —a so-called “double salt” — 
is a sulphate of potash and alumina; and the 
sugar is a compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, whiclt last is left after the heating. It 
is hardly necessary to state that the fine powder 
is oxidized more rapidly than larger masses, 
simply because it exposes a greater surface to 
the action of the gas. 

Thus the blaze that we make for sport serves 
to throw light upon some of the properties of 
oxygen. We see how intense is its affinity for 
certain substances on which it acts but feebly 
under ordinary circumstances; and how light 
and heat are evolved by the clashing of the 
atoms in this violent combination, just as they 
are by the striking together of steel and flint. 


—_o— 
ANTOZONE. 


ANTOZONE (anti-ozone, or the opposite of ozone) 
appears to be produced at the same time with 
ozone, whenever the latter is formed. Some 
chemists, indeed, believe that ordinary oxygen 
may be viewed as a compound of these two modi- 
fications of the element, and that under certain 
circumstances it can be decomposed, and the two 
constituents obtained in separate form. On the 
whole, this seems to be the most plausible theory 
of the relations of these three kinds of oxygen to 
one another. 

Antozone may be obtained, separate from ozone, 
in various ways. If dry air, through which elec- 
tric sparks ‘have been sent, be passed through a 
saturated solution of iodide of potassium in water, 
all the ozone that has been formed will be ab- 
sorbed, and the antozone will be left behind. 

A portion of the oxygen in certain compounds 
appears to exist as ozone, while in others itis an- 
tozone. Permanganate of potash is an example 
of the former, and ozone may be obtained from 
it by the action of sulphuric acid. Put three 
parts of the concentrated acid into a bottle, and 
add two parts (by weight) of the pure dry per- 
manganate, finely pulverized ; ozone will be given 
off at once, and will continue to be evolved for a 
long time. 

Peroxide of barium, on the other hand, is an 
example of a compound in which the oxygen — 
or a portion of it— appears to be antozone, 


tartrate of lead. 

Now what is the chemical “ moral ” of these 
little fire-making tricks? In two words, rapid 
oxidation. In each case, the oxygen of the air 
seizes upon something in the mixture with such 
avidity that light and heat are evolved, or, in 
other words, it takes fire. But in order that 
the oxidation may be so rapid, the substance must 
be in a very fine powder, finer than you can 
make by any mechanical. process. Many of the 
metals, as iron, lead, and nickel, will take fire 
spontaneously when in this minutely divided 
state; and it is lead that burns in the first ex- 
periment. When the tartrate of lead (a com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and lead) 
is heated, the hydrogen and oxygen and a part of 


which may be obtained by a process similar to 
that just described. Put a little concentrated 
sulphuric acid into a bottle, and add pure perox- 
ide of barium in small fragments. ‘There will 
soon be an evolution of gas, and the air in the 
bottle will be found charged with antozone. 
Sometimes the bottle must be heated to 120° or 
140° F., before the gas is set free, while at other 
times it may be evolved so rapidly at the ordi- 
nary temperature that iffis necessary to check the 
action by putting the bottle in cold water. 
There is a variety of fluor-spar found in Ba- 
varia which on being rubbed emits the character- 


istic odor of antozone. If the mineral be ground 
up with water, antozone is set free, and is ab- 
sorbed by the water. 


Antozone, like ozone and ordinary oxyger 
a colorless gas. It has an odor somewhat lik 
that of ozone, but more disagreeable. It is mut 
less permanent than ozone, changing to common 
oxygen quite rapidly at ordinary temperatures, 
and instantly when heated. It is not easy to 
keep it unchanged for more than an hour, while 
ozone, with proper precautions, may be kept for 
months. * 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
antozoue is the property of forming fogs or clou 
with water. It has been thought that the 
mation of mist and cloud in nature may be often, 
if not always, due to the presence of antozoue in 
the air; but further investigation will be neces- 
sary before the question can be settled. It is 
certain that if air charged with antozone be 
passed through water, it comes out in the form 
of a thick white mist. When electrized air or 
oxygen is mixed with moist air, a similar mist 
appears ; but the effect will be more marked i 
the ozone has been removed by means of iodi 
of potassium. The thick mist obtained by th 
process first mentioned may be poured from on 
vessel into another. If conducted through a 
tube into a dry bottle, it will displace the air, 
and the boundary between the two will be 
sharply defined. If the bottle be nearly filled 
with the mist and then closed, the mist gradually 
becomes thinner, and in half an hour or more 
wholly disappears. The water which the antozo 
had taken up will be deposited on the side) 
the bottle in little drops, and the antozone itse 
will have become ordinary oxygen. 

It is pretty certain that both ozone and anto. 
zone are produced in all processes of oxidati 
and combustion. Most of the ozone unites} 
the body burned, while the antozone remains 
or combines with water. In cases of slow com 
bustion, antozone is produced in abundance, 
if moisture be present, forms the character 
mist. We have examples of this antozone 
in tobacco smoke, in the gray smoke from cli 
neys, and in that of gunpowder. It appears 
in the white fumes produced by the slow 0: 
dation of phosphorus in moist air; and whi 
phosphorus is burned rapidly in air or oxyg 
the antozone cloud remains after the oxides ¢ 
phosphorus have been completely absorbed 
water. 

It is well known that if this latter experimen’ 
be performed in a close vessel, the phospho 
though it has so strong an affinity for oxygen, 
will not take up all that may be present. — 
residuum of oxygen is always found after 
phosphorus has ceased to burn. The most plz 
sible explanation of this singular result is, 
the phosphorus cannot, combine with antoz 
but only with ozone; so that after it has b 


up all the latter, the former is left unconsum 

Antozone not only takes up water in the 
that we have described, but often combines 
it chemically to form peroxide of hydro 
This reaction can be brought about in va 
ways, which it would exceed our present lim 
to describe. In this respect antozone is radi 
different from ozone, which has no such act 
upon water. It is probable that in the peroxi 
of hydrogen, as in the peroxide of barium, one 
the atoms of oxygen is in the form of anto. 
Certain other peroxides, as those of pota 
sodium, and strontium, have the same pecul 
and they have therefore been classed tog 


= 


‘under the name of antozonides. On the other 
| hand, certain oxides — the peroxide of lead and 
the binoxide of manganese, for example — are 
| supposed to contain an atom of ozone, and are 
\ealled ozonides. When an ozonide is mixed 
with an antozonide, mutual decomposition takes 
place, the two active forms of oxygen disappear, 
and common oxygen is set free. It will be 
readily seen that this favors the theory mentioned 
above, that common oxygen is a compound of 
‘ozone and antozone. Several of the most im- 
portant tests for antozone depend upon this ac- 
tion of ozonides and antozonides on each other. 

| Some of these tests it was our purpose to de- 
scribe, but the length to which this article has 
already extended forbids. We may revert to the 
subject at some future time. 


—_e— 
HOW WE GO TO SLEEP. 


THE immediate antecedents of sleep —as languor, 
1 sensation of weight in the upper eyelids, partial 
emporary relaxation of certain muscles, as shown 
vy the nodding and dropping of the head upon the 
wreast, comparative obtuseness to external impres- 
ions, yawning, ete.—call for no very special re- 
mark. The order in which the muscles lose their 
vower is, however, deserving of a passing notice. 
Che muscles which move the arms and legs usually 
yecome relaxed before those which support the 
yead; and the latter before those which maintain 
he body in an erect position. There are, however, 
aany exceptions to this rule, as may be seen in 
hurch on a hot Sunday, when some of the congre- 
‘ation are almost certain to be seen with their chins 
uietly resting on their chests, but yet tightly grasp- 
ag their prayer-books. Moreover, in relation to 
she special senses, that of sight is first lost, the clos- 
ng of the eyelids setting up a barrier between the 
etina and the external world; but, independently 
f the eyelids — if they have been removed by the 
tgeon, or cannot be closed through disease — the 
‘ght is still the first sense whose function is abol- 
hed. Some animals, as the hare, do not shut their 
yes when asleep; and in cases of somnambulism 
1€ eyes remain open, although the sense of sight is 
mporarily lost. The other senses, as Dr. Hammond 
ls us, are not altogether abolished; but their 
tuteness is much lessened. Taste is the first to 
isappear, and then smell; hearing follows; and 
wuch is the most persistent of the senses. So, con- 
ersely, a person is most easily awakened by touch, 
ext in order by sound, and then by smell. 


: SS 
ABSORPTION BY ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


WE have been taught by the botanies and agri- 
tltural chemistries that the food of plants is taken 
din a soluble state by the porous, spongy tissue at 
etipsofthe roots. The peculiar structure of these 
ps has been carefully pictured, and regarded as a 
sautiful instance of the adaptation of parts to their 
of structure to function. But all this turns 
bea mistake, and illustrates anew the danger 
ning in such matters in advance of experi- 
ent. Because the structure of these spongioles, as 
ey are called, resembles sponge, which sucks up 
ater so greedily, the fact that they are the true 
ouths of roots was looked upon as settled. Recent 
<periments, however, have shown that where these 


2 They 
here tubular extensions of the external root- 
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cells, and are usually invisible without microscopic 
aid. It is to the newer parts of roots, where these 
hairs are young and active, that the soil adheres 
with remarkable tenacity; while the growing tips, 
which haye not yet put forth hairs, are seen to be 
quite clean of the soil when plants are pulled up by 
the roots. It has been observed that these absorb- 
ent hairs are more abundant in poor than in good 
soils. The roots of those plants which are destitute 
of hairs have a highly absorptive cuticle and numer- 
ous rootlets. 
——-— 
NOTES ON HOME SCIENCE. 


Wittow Leaves ror Yeast.— A correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Agriculiure states that the 
leaves of the common basket willow (Salix nigra, 
Marshall) make an excellent yeast, if treated in the 
same way as is usual with hops. “ The discovery,” 
he says, “ was made in my family last summer, and 
after a thorough trial I was convinced that there is 
nothing equal to it, as it rises much quicker than 
hops — in half the time — imparts none of that hop 
flavor so disagreeable to some, and in fact makes 
better bread in every way. The thing is well 
worthy the attention of every good housewife; and 
lest some should hesitate in consequence. of not 
knowing the medical properties of the willow in 
question, I will add that it is a healthful tonic, 
from which no harm ean possibly arise.” 

A New Way to Coox Meat. — A good way to 
cook meat is to seal it in a vessel hermetically tight. 
Cooked thus a long time in its own juices, it is 
rendered very tender, and has a peculiar, appetizing 
flavor. 

Take an earthen jar that will stand heat, with 
tight fitting cover. If beef is to be the dish for 
dinner, cut it in convenient pieces, lay them in the 
jar, rub each piece with salt and pepper and a little 
lump of sugar, and put in a little water; then lay 
on a piece of thick buttered paper, and press down 
the cover. If you think it will allow any steam to 
escape, mix shorts or rye meal with water to a 
paste; press strips of this all round the edge of 
cover. Bake in a moderate oven four or five hours, 
according to tenderness of meat. Chickens or 
turkeys are excellent cooked in this way. The 
toughest meat is rendered tender by this process; 
and none of the nutritious matter is wasted, as in 
many of the forms of cooking. 

Curing Meat.—The following method has 
been thoroughly tested, and always proved satisfac- 
tory: To one gallon of water add one qgnd a half 
pounds of salt, half a pound of sugar, half an ounce 
of saltpetre, half an ounce of potash. In this ratio 
the pickle can be increased to any quantity desired. 
Let these be boiled together until all the dirt from 
the sugar rises to the top and is skimmed off. Then 
throw it into a tub to cool, and when cold, pour it 
over your beef or pork, to remain the usual time, 
say four or five weeks. The meat must be well 
covered with pickle, and should not be put down 
for at least two days after killing, during which 
time it should be slightly sprinkled with powdered 
saltpetre, which removes all the surface blood, etc., 
leaving the meat fresh and clean. Some omit boil- 
ing the pickle, and find it to answer well; though 
the boiling purifies the pickle by throwing off the 
dirt always to be found in salt and sugar. 

CLEANSING VARNISHED Paint. —In cleansing 
paint which has been varnished, there is nothing 
better than weak tea. All the tea leaves from 
several drawings should ke saved and boiled over 
early in the morning of the paint-cleansing day. If 
boiled in an old tin pail or pan, the tea can easily 
be strained off for use. Wet a flannel in it and 
wipe the oak-grained paint, and you will be sur- 
prised at its brightness. No soap is needed, no 
milk ; the tea isthe most capital detergent ever in- 
vented. Wipe the paint dry with a soft cloth ; you 


nbibs 


will find that very little elbow-grease is needful. 
White varnished paint is cleansed as rapidly with 
it asthe grained. 
—_e—. 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


PROTECTION AGAINST Motus. — A correspond- 
ent of the Cabinet Maker (an interesting and valua- 
ble journal, by the way) gives the following recipe 
as one which has kept the moths out of a furniture 
warehouse for ten years past : — 

“Flour of hops, one drachm; Scotch snuff, two 
ounces; gum camphor, one ounce; black pepper, 
one ounce; cedar sawdust, four ounces, Mix thor- 
oughly, and strew, or put in papers, among the 
goods.” 

To Wasu Sirx.— Half a pint of gin, four 
ounces of soft soap, and two ounces of honey, well 
shaken. Wet a sponge with this mixture, and rub 
the silk, which should be spread upon the table. 
Then wash it through two waters, in which put two 
or three spoonfuls of ox-gall, which will brighten 
the colors and prevent their running. Do not 
wring the silk, but hang it up to dry, and while 
damp, iron it. The lady who furnishes this recipe 
says she has washed a green silk dress by it, and it 
looks as good as new. : 

To Make EmpBroiery Partrerns. — The 
traced patterns for embroidery are printed, when 
many copies of the same pattern are required. 
When a few are needed, they are made by hand, as 
follows: The drawing is made upon paper; then 
lay the drawing upon an even cloth, and perforate 
all the lines with a fine needle, close and even. 
Then take finely powdered charcoal, three parts, 
resin one part in fine powder; mix and tie it ina 
piece of porous calico, so that it forms a dusting bag. 
Lay the perforated drawing upon your material, 
hold down with one hand, rub the dusting bag over 
the drawing ; the dust will fall through the holes 
and form the drawing on the material. Remove 
the paper drawing, lay blotting paper over the dust 
pattern, and go over it with a warm flat-iron. The 
heat will melt the resin and fix the drawing. 

Wasi FOR CLEANSING SILVER AND BRITANNIA 
Ware. — Take one pound of common hard soap, 
three table-spoonfuls of spirits of turpentine, and 
half a tumbler of water. ‘Allow the soap to dis- 
solve; then boil ten minutes, and before it cools add 
six table-spoonfuls of spirits of hartshorn. Make a 
suds of this preparation, and wash the silver with it. 

To Iron Vetiver Rippon. — Dampen the under 
side slightly, and draw it backward and forward 
over a hot stove-pipe il the velvet is quite dry. 
A still better plan—though in winter it is not 
always as convenient —is to lay a wet piece of 
cotton cloth on a hot flat-iron placed upside-down, 
and while the steam is rising from it, to draw the 
under side of the velvet tightly backward and for- 
ward over the wet cloth. 

To Maxr LEAvVeEN. — Stir corn meal in a pint 
of fresh buttermilk ; add an old yeast cake dissolved 
in water; make it about the consistence of batter 
bread, and set in a warm place to rise. When well 
risen, add more meal, make it into cakes, and dry 
in the shade. 

To Remove Acip STAINS AND RESTORE 
Cortor.— When color on a fabric has been acci- 
dentally or otherwise destroyed by acid, ammonia is 
applied to neutralize the same, after which an ap- 
plication of chloroform will in almost all cases re- 
store the original color. The application of am- 
monia is common, but that of chloroform is but 
little known. Chloroform will also remove paint 
from a garment or elsewhere, when benzole or 
bisulphide of carbon fails. 

—e—_ 

Tue cuts on our first page are copied from the 
chapter on “Meteorology” in Rolfe and Gillet’s 
Natural Philosophy. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
Tue following striking passage is from Prof. Hux- 


ley’s “Lay Sermons:” “ That man, I think, has | 


had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work that 
as a mechanism itis capable of ; whore intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic-engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth, working order ; ready, like a 
steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of 
the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of nature and 
of the laws of her operations ; one who —no stunt- 
ed ascetic — is full of life and fire, but whose pas- 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art ; to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 
Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education ; for he is, as completely as man 
can be, inharmony with nature. He will make the 
best of her, and she of him. They will get on to- 
gether rarely: she as his ever beneficent mother, he 
as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister 
and interpreter.” 


Che Arts. 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


ARTIFICIAL Epony. — In ancient times sea-weed 
was a synonym for worthlessness ; but modern science 
has found many valuable uses for this good-for-noth- 
ing product of the waters. One of the latest ways in 
which it has been utilized is in the manufacture of 
artificial ebony. The process consists in first treat- 
ing the plants for two hours with dilute sulphuric 
acid, then drying and grinding them up. To sixty 
parts of this product, five parts of liquid glue, five 
parts of gutta percha, and two and a half parts of 
india-rubber are to be added, the latter two being 
first dissolved in naphtha. Afterwards ten parts of 
coal tar, five parts of pulverized sulphur, and five 
parts of pulverized resin are added, and the whole 
heated to about 300° Fahr. When cooled, a mass 
is obtained which in color, hardness, and capacity 
for receiving a polish, resembles ebony, and is much 
cheaper. ‘This material is now made on a large 
scale, and used for nearly all the purposes to which 
genuine ebony can be applied. 

New Mar Locx.— They are now making at 
Colt’s factory a new patemp lock for the United 
States mail bags. When fastened, a numbered 
plate of glass covers the key-hole, and this glass has 
to be broken before the bag can be unlocked or the 
lock tampered with. It is said to be the most com- 
plete lock ever invented. Five thousand of them 
have been ordered by the Post Office Department. + 

Woop-Sawine Macuine.— A recent Western 
invention for sawing wood consists of two saws so 
placed that two cuts can be made at once. The 
wood is fed to these as grain is fed in a threshing 
machine, and after being sawed is carried away by 
an elevator, like the threshed straw. The machin- 
ery is propelled by an eight-horse-power engine. 
The whole apparatus, engine, boiler, saws and eleva- 
tor, is built upon a platform, and enclosed like a 
box-car, in convenient compass to be loaded upon 
a flat-car, and shipped from station to station. With 
a little change, trucks can be placed underneath 
like a pile-driving car, and then it can be moved 
upon the track as a separate car. In ten hours 
it can prepare from 90 to 100 cords easily. It 
requires nine men to work it, feed and take care of 
the wood. 

Sire Manuracture rw Canapa. — The Ottawa 
Journal gives some interesting facts concerning the 
French colony that is now trying the experiment of 


silk culture in Canada. A building twenty-five by 
eighty feet is now going up for a factory, and it is 
expected that a larger one will soon be added. Seed 
for twenty thousand mulberry trees was planted last 
spring. M. De Boussiére, one of the managers of 
the enterprise, says that the young trees have grown 
much more rapidly here than in France. Some of 
them are now thirty inches high, having grown as 
much in six months as they do in France in nine 
months. The velvet trimming manufactures hereto- 
fore have been of different widths up to half an inch, 
but new looms, which will manufacture much wider 
goods to conform to the present fashions, are on the 
way from New York, and will be put up at once. 
Anothe® loom, to weave silk dress goods, is to be 
put up at an early day, One great advantage of 
this trimming above most of the ordinary goods is 
that it has a selvage on both edges, an advantage 
readily appreciated by the ladies. 

A Froor-Wasuinc Macuinr.— A _ canny 
Scotchman has invented a machine for washing 
floors: It consists of a frame on wheels to be moved 
over the surface to be cleansed. This frame carries 
two tanks or cisterns, one of which holds the cleans- 
ing water or other liquid, while the other receives 
the liquid after itis made dirty in the operation. On 
the lower part of the machine a revolving brush is 
carried, and in front of it is a rose or perforated 
pipe, by means of which the washing liquid from 
the tank or cistern is discharged upon the floor. 
The brush is geared by bevel or mitre wheels to the 
shaft of two other brushes, all the brushes being 
brought in contact with the surface to be washed. 

BiLeacuing FEATHERS.— The Monitew de la 
Teinture gives an entirely new process by which 
even black ostrich and eagle feathers can be easily 
bleached, and thus rendered much more valuable. 
These feathers are immersed for three or four hours 
in a lukewarm solution of bichromate of potash, to 
which a few drops of nitric acid have been added. 
At the’expiration of this time the feathers will have 
assumed a green color, due to the deposition upon 
them of finely divided oxide of chromium. This 
oxide is removed by means of sulphurous acid, and 
the feathers after this treatment are perfectly white. 
The precautions to be observed are, not to take too 
concentrated a solution of bichromate of potash, and 
to avoid an excess of nitric acid. 

Siz—E ror Dnressina Corron.— An improved 
size for dressing cotton yarn or cotton warps is 
stated to consist of 280 pounds of flour, one pound 
of tallow, and one half to two per cent. of the 
amount of flour employed, of parafline. The par- 
affine may be made to replace the whole or a part 
of the tallow usually employed. . 

To Unrrr Warer-Pires.— An excellent ma- 
terial for uniting water-pipes is prepared by com- 
bining four parts of good Portland cement and one 
part of unslaked lime, mixed together in small por- 
tions in a stout mortar, adding enough water to 
permit it to be reduced to a soft paste. Pipes thus 
united have been in use more than six years without 
any leak. 

A GaALtvanic CELL WITH ONE Liqurip.—A 
French chemical journal describes such a cell, 
composed of zine and carbon placed in a fluid 
made up of 40 parts of water, 4.5 parts of bichro- 
mate of potassa, 9 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, 4 parts of sulphate of soda, and 4 parts of 
the double sulphate of potassa and iron. This pro- 
duces a very regular current. The zine need not 


be amalgamated, and no gas is evolved. 
—o—. 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


A CEMENT TO Stop Fraws or Cracks 
Woop or any Kixp.— Put any quantity of fine 
sawdust of the same kind of wood into an earthen 
pan, and pour boiling water on it; stir it well, and | 


stirring it; then boil it for some time, and it will 
of the consistence of pulp or paste; put it into g 
coarse cloth, and squeeze all the moisture from i 
Keep for use, and, when wanted, mix a suflicient 
quantity of thin glue to make it into a paste; rub ij 
well into the cracks, or fill up the holes in ae 
work with it. When quite hard and dry, clean 
work off, and, if carefully dene, you will scareel 
discern the imperfection. 

WuitE Pouisn ror Ligut Woops. — 
(bleached) shellac, 3 0z.; white gum benzoin, 1 oz, 
gum sandarac, 1-2 oz.; spirits of wine, or napht ay 
1 pint; dissolve. ; 

To CLiean AND ResTORE THE ELASTICITY 


wash the cane-work, so that it may be thoroug 
soaked. Should it be dirty, use a little soap. 

it dry in the air, and it will be as tight and firm 
as when new, provided the cane be not broken. 

To Crean MARBLE oR SCAGLIOLA. — Mix 
strongest soap-lees with quicklime, to the consist- 
ency of milk; let it lie on the stone for twenty-four 
hours; thef clean it off, and wash with soap and 
water, and it will appear as new. 

This may be improved by rubbing or polishi 


CeMENT FoR LeaTHER BELTING. — Take of 
common glue and American isinglass, equal “7 
place them in a boiler, and add water sufficient to 
just cover the whole. Let it soak ten hours, th 
bring the whole to a boiling heat, and add p 
tannin until the whole becomes ropy or appears li 
the white of eggs. Apply it warm. Buff the gr 
off the leather where it is to be cemented ; rub 
joint surfaces solidly together, let it dry a few ho 
and it is ready for practical use; and if prop 
put together, it will not need riveting, as the ee 
ment is nearly of the same nature as the leath 
itself. 

Paper LABELS For Grass Botries. — The 
will last as long as glass if they are covered w 
egg albumen, and then exposed to the action ( 
steam until the albumen coagulates. If they 
now dried in a temperature of 212° F., the album 
will become hard and clear, and oils or acids 
not affect them. 

To Breacu Sponces. — The Druggists’ Cirew 
gives the following in reply to an inquiry for ¢ 
method of bleaching sponges without weakeni 
their texture : — 

“ White sponge is prepared commonly by soak 
the common sponge in very dilute hydrochloric a 
to remove the calcareous matter, then in cold wat 
changing it frequently, and squeezing the spon 
out each time; it is then soaked in water holdi 
little sulphurous acid, or a very little chlorine in 
lution. Lastly, the sponge is washed in clean wat 
and scented with rose or other fragrant water, 
dried. Another way is to soak it in dilute hyd 
chloric acid for ten hours, then wash well with wat 
and immerse in a solution of hyposulphite of sod 
with a small addition of diluted hydrochloric a 
wash and dry. Be careful to use the acids not to 
strong.” : ; 

If the sponge be afterwards dipped in glycerin 
and well pressed, to remove excess of liquid, it 
mains elastic, and can be used for mattresses, ¢ 
ions, and general upholstery. Sponge mattre 
prepared in this way are now finding great fa 
It is, of course, not necessary Yo bleach the spon 
where it is intended to be used for such purposes. 

VARNISH FOR CARVED Work. — The follo 
is highly commended as a “polish varnish :” One 
ounce white resin and one ounce seedlac, dissolve 
in half a pint of alcohol. Lay on with a brush 
warm; and warm the work, if possible ; at 
rate, have it thoroughly dry. 
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 Exiectric SiGNALs For BRAKEMEN. — The ex- 
periment of using the galvanic current for train 
| signals is being tried on the Boston and Worcester 
j-ailway. An electro-magnetic telegraph, worked by 
1 small battery, extends from the cab of the locomo- 
| ive, through the whole length of the train. There 
s an alarm-bell in the cab and upon each car. Two 
vires pass between the cars, covered with tarred 
wine. One end of this “ cable” is securely fastened 
‘o the car, while at the other end is a copper link, 
which is placed on a spring-hammer on the other 
var. This link, when in its proper position, keeps 
he connection open. It is so arranged that, should 
1 part of the train become detached, the link is 
yulled off, the circuit is broken, and the bell in the 
‘ocomotive and on each ¢ar is kept ringing until the 
ireuit is again closed. Besides automatically indi- 
jating the breaking of a train, the apparatus is use- 
ul in signaling between the engineer and his brake- 
ien. Instead of blowing the whistle to notify them 
> apply or let off the brakes, the engineer simply 
guches a little knob that rings the bell on each car 
Imost instantly. By this method the brakeman on 
ae rear car is notified as surely as though on the 
‘rst car, which is not the case by the present ar- 
angement, for it frequently happens that the sound 
f the whistle does not reach the end of a long train. 
|? there is trouble in any car, the conductor or brake- 
tan touches a little knob, the signal is given, the 
ngineer and the other brakemen are warned, and 
ne train is stopped. 

—-4—— 


Tae War Batoons. — Hereafter no city can be 
»shut in by siege that messengers cannot be sent 
at with an approximation to safety. No incidents 
the contest have been more picturesque than the 
embling of the population of the capital to wit- 
ess the staring of the aerial envoys; the passing in 
few seconds of time from the heart of the French 
ty to the encircling lines of the Prussians; the 
wntlet of musket-balls and shells and rockets; the 
dacious scattering from a safe height of printed 
\ppeals inciting to mutiny in the German ranks; 
ie double peril of landing, in which an unlucky 
ee may be more fatal than the shot of an enemy, 
’ an exultant enemy may be hiding behind the 
»arest tree; the ovation awarded to the successful 
»yagers by a friendly people, the distribution of let- 
rs and messages, the. sending back of carrier 
geons to bear to the besieged the news from with- 
it . . . But there are possible developments 
air-ships which would imply a revolution in 
wiare; and an English journal speaks half se- 
yusly and half jovosely when it inquires the value 
the wooden walls, the iron turrets, the gallant 
rs and harbor-forts of a maritime nation, in case 
a descent of some scores of thousands of Uhlans 
Zouaves, each squad coming fully armed and 
ovisioned in its own balloon. — Boston Advertiser. 
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RECLAIMING WET MEADOWS. 


In the Address upon “ Manures General and 
‘pecial,” by the Editor of the JourNAL, the 
‘lowing statements are presented regarding 


me experiments upon bog Jands at Lakeside 
arm ; — 


Upon my reclaimed meadows no farm dung has 
en used excepting on a small patch for the pur- 
se of experiment, and I have secured large crops 
red-top and timothy during the past five years. 
1e method of treatment has been varied with the 
‘of ascertaining the vest way of bringing them 
€ondition to produce upland grasses. I have 
sed certain parcels with the farm-made super- 
phate, with a mixture of bone and ashes, with 


guano, fish pomace, combinations of salt and lime, | After a few more seasons have passed, we shall have 


and with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. 
It must be remembered that my low lands are pure 
peat bogs, of such a nature that, if the water was 
withdrawn, and the deposits allowed to become dry, 
fire would consume the whole to ashes. The eleva- 
tion of the bog above the level of Lake Kenoza, on 
which it borders, is only nine inches in the winter 
and spring when the lake is at its highest altitude ; 
consequently, it is an unpromising and difficult field 
upon which to experiment with the view of driving 
out the worthless meadow grasses. Indeed, no one 
in whose judgment I placed confidence would afford 
me any encouragement to expect success. It was 
regarded as impossible to renovate meadows which 
for so large a part of the year were almost sub- 
merged, and which could not be drained. Neverthe- 
less the experiment has proved successful, and crops 
already secured have paid all the expenses of renova- 
tion and treatment. Upon two acres of the six 
which are now producing upland grasses, a coating 
of sand three inches in thickness was placed, after 
thorough spading and pulverizing the bog; upon 
this a dressing made of equal parts of fine bone and 
ashes, two thousand pounds in quantity, was evenly 
distributed, and it was then seeded down with red- 
top and timothy, covered in with a brush harrow. 
The work was done in the months of August and 
September, 1866. The first crop of hay in 1867 was 
a little above one and a half tons to the acre, the 
succeeding crop was two and a half tons, and those 
which have since been taken from the field have 
averaged about the same amount. The present 
autumn a light top dressing of farmyard dung has 
been given the field with the'view of observing its 
effects. Meadow grasses have not yet made their 
appearance to any extent. After removing the crop 
next season, a new seeding will be given the field, 
and_the experiment continued. One acre of the 
remaining six received no coating of sand, but after 
digging out the hassocks and burning them, the patch 
was turned over with the spade, fertilized with three 
hundred pounds of bone dust, and two hundred of 
guano, and seeded down similar to the other. ‘This 
was accomplished in the autumn of 1868. In 1869 
the first crop and aftermath gave three tons to the 
acre. ‘The present season the two crops have ex- 
ceeded that amount. Another acre bordering di- 
rectly upon the lake, but slightly more elevated, was 
reclaimed in the same manner in 1867, and treated 
with one ton of dry fish pomace. It gave a crop 
the succeeding year of one and a half tons to the 
acre, and since the yield has been about two tons 
each season. In 1869, two more acres were put in 
condition, fertilizing one half with pure bone and 
spent ashes, the other with farm superphosphate. 
The crop this season upon both sections has been 
nearly alike, slightly exceeding one and a half tons 
to the acre. The remainder has been seeded down 
the present autumn, using upon one portion farm 
dung, upon another lime, upon two other portions 
various combinations of salts, which it is needless 
to mention, as no results have yet been reached. 
Some of these experiments have been continued 
long enough to learn something of the value of 
the methods of treatment, while the others have not. 
Several plats of the meadow have been put in con- 
dition and left one season without any fertilizing 
agent, and the result has been that ferns and coarse 
meadow plants have flourished together in rank lux- 
uriance, thus proving the needed presence and 
high utility of the plant stimulants employed. 

I think from the brief and imperfect statements 
presented, it will be conceded that wet peat meadows 
can be profitably reclaimed, and fertilized by special 
or concentrated agents easy and convenient to handle. 
I shall not venture upon the expression of opinions 
at present regarding the most effective and cheapest 
agents, as these points are not satisfactorily settled. 


results which will enable us to form amore exact 
and reliable judgment in regard to the matter. The 
great value of our low lands in Massachusetts is as 
yet imperfectly understood, although attention has 
been called to them persistently through books and 
the agricultural press. Farmers, as a general rule, 
fear to have anything to do with the soft peat-bogs 
so common throughout the State. Their experience 
in miring oxen and horses in attempting to plough or 
haul manure, is not favorable to a prosecution of the 
work of renovation. When it is known that the 
spade will do the work of the plough, and that fertil- 
izers of great efficacy can be carried in a basket 
upon the shoulder, a little more courage may possi- 
bly be infused into the owners of such lands, and 
they may seek to draw from them their hidden 
wealth by the work of reclamation. It must, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood that all meadows are 
not of a characier to pay for any labor that may be 
bestowed upon them. It is important that every 
farmer should carefully examine his low grounds 
before commencing improvements, that he may not 
subject himself to disappointment and loss. It is 
certainly difficult clearly to describe a meadow that 
will not after working bear good crops of sweet 
grasses, but I am confident I could point out such if 
allowed five minutes’ work upon it with a spade. A 
piece of low land deficient in peat, with a superfi- 
cial, clayey covering, overrun with moss or short 
matted grass, will not pay for the labor of renovation ; 
neither will a meadow pay which is surrounded with 
a forest which places it in the shade half the hours 
of the day, nomatter what may be the nature of the 
deposft. A meadow permanently wet, and which 
cannot be drained, is one upon which labor is usually 
wholly lost. Any lowland open to the air and sun- 
light, and which is raised one foot above the high- 
est water-level in the spring, can generally be con- 
verted into a profitable field, yielding abundance of 
the nutritious grasses. More attention should be 
bestowed upon such lands, as the hay crop is one of 
the most important and profitable produced upon 
our farms. 
EL. 


SOUND ADVICE TO SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


From an admirable Address by General 
Capron, Commissioner of Agriculture, before the 
Agricultural Congress at Augusta, Ga., we make 
the following extract, which, though of special 
interest to Southern agriculturists, has no sec- 
tional limitation in the gainciples inculcated : — 


“My first counsel would be — practice a restora- 
tive instead of an exhaustive system of agriculture. 
A system that involves abandonment of lands and 
removal to new scenes is unworthy of the age, and a 
reppoach to modern civilization. 

‘No man is worthy to be a farmer who does not 
annually leave his land in better tilth and strength 
than he found it. The intellect must share more 
largely with muscle the toil of agriculture ; machin- 
ery directed by skilled labor, and propelled by brute 
force, and also by the mighty power of steam, must 
take the place of expensive and insufficient human 
strength. This change, as I said in this State a 
year ago, ‘involves the necessity for smaller farms, 
better culture, liberal use of manure, rotation in 
crops, and a larger working capital in proportion to 
permanent investment.’ You are already spending 
millions annually on the old lands of the Atlantic 
States for commercial fertilizers. While I would 
commend a judicious expenditure in this direction, I 
would make this a basis of a practical rotation with 
a course of grasses and other restorative agencies of 
scientific agriculture. 

“ The business of agriculture should be an indus- 
try and not a speculation. The insane pursuit of 
specialties has long been a curse to American agri- 
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culture. A whole community runs wild upon hops; 
when selling at fifty cents per pound, and in two 
years they are scarcely worth the price of picking, 
and extravagance begotten of high expectations is 
forthwith followed by bankruptey. Wheat brings 
$2 per bushel, and whole States become wheat 
fields, while every other interest languishes, until 
the bread crop becomes so abundant as to be fed to 
swine in preference to shipment for human food. 
The sheep, with wool at $1 per pound, holds high 
place in popular esteem, but is kicked from the pas- 
ture by every Randolph of the farm at the first in- 
dication of a heavy decline in the value of its fleece. 
In your section cotton, a great boon to your agri- 
culture as a constituent in your aggregate of produc- 
tion, may become an unmitigated evil if left to usurp 
the place of all other crops. The crop of last year 
produced $100,000 000, more than 150 per cent. 
larger than ten years ago. Three millions of bales 
may command a profit of $40 per bale, while five mil- 
Jions may not bring a dollar above their cost. But 
present profit is not the main consideration. The in- 
crease in value and enlargement of the productive 
capacity of the soil, by a judicious rotation, includ- 
ing the restorative influences of green cropping and 
cattle feed ng, is an increase of capital, a source of 
larger annual income, and an addition to the inher- 
itance of one’s children. It not only insures a 
profit from cotton culture, but enables the planter 
to pocket the entire proceeds of its sale, other prod- 
ucts feeding man and _ beast.” 
Sie ets 
WHAT DOMESTIC ECONOMY MEANS. 

From an article with this heading in, Zhe 
Farmer and Artisan, one of our esteemed South- 
ern exchanges, we make the following ex- 
tracts : — 

It means the careful saving of every item of any 
value, no matter how small, and the putting of every 
item to some good use; or it means the careful hus- 
banding of these little odds and ends that occur in 
every family, but which many families throw away, 
and the application of these little items to service 
Tt has reference 
to every article, of whatever kind, that passes 
through the hands of the family. It means that 
the farmer knows just how much to feed his stock, 
also where and how to feed it that nothing be lost; 
that he knows how to save feed by providing com- 


in the economy of the household. 


fortable shelters for his stock, and how to save his 
buildings by keeping them in good repair; and 
that he knows how to savélmoney by turning every- 
thing around him, that has any of the elements of 
plant food, into manures... . 

Domestic economy means that all old iron, old 
tin-ware, nails, shoes, worn-out tools, bits of wire, 
broken glass, empty bottles and vials, cast-off gar- 
ments, bits of cloth and thread, scrap paper, efe., 
are put away in appropriate places, each by itself, 
for any service that oceasion may require. It means 
that ashes, sweepings of the yard, old mortar, 
pounded brick-bats, bones, hair, feathers, urine from 
the chamber, the accumulation of ptivies, weeds, 
soap-suds, even the washings of the hands and face, 
dead animals, old salt, and everything of like char- 
acter are composted under shelter to be applied to 
future crops. 

It means that the excrements of every animal 
upon the farm are protected under cover until 
wanted for use in the fields; that carts and wagons 
are frequently oiled; that farm tools are painted 
annually, and kept under cover when not in use. 
It means that insectivorous birds are encouraged | 
upon the premises; but that dogs and cats are 
rightly banished. It means that the best breeds of 
stock and the best implements of husbandry are 
used. It means that the health of the family, and 


of good water, and a free circulation of pure air in 
the dwellings of both man and beast. . . - 

Domestic economy is a science — the science of 
saving. It is comprehended in one brief sentence, 
uttered by the wisest Being that ever walked on 
earth: “Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost !” 

——— 
POISONOUS FERTILIZERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls attention in a scientific 
journal to a source of ill-health that we do not re- 
member to have seen noticed before. Speaking of 
preparing animal manures by sulphuric acid, he 
says :— 

Common oil of vitriol is, as far as I know, the’sub- 
stance used by all manufacturers ; but I think none 
but the chemically pure acid should be used. The 
common acid often contains a small quantity of lead 
and arsenic, both of which are known to be ab- 
sorbed by plants when presented to their roots. 

Dr. Edmund Davy, professor of agriculture and 
agricultural chemistry in the Royal Dublin Society, 
published a paper, in 1859, calling attention to the 
danger of using manures containing arsenic ; yet 
there has not, up to the present time, I believe, been 
a pure article of superphosphate of lime put in the 
market. I think the use, for the purpose mentioned, 
of acid containing arsenic or lead ought to be pro- 
hibited by law. 

vemarks. —The above absurd item has been 
“going the rounds” of the press during the past 
six mouths, and it is quite time that it was 
stopped. This attempt to frighten farmers who 
are enterprising enough to dissolve bones and pre- 
pare their own fertilizers is hurtful to the inter- 
ests of agriculture and derogatory to science. 
In the ordinary sulphuric acid of commerce, 
which is made from Sicilian sulphur and con- 
densed in platinum retorts, the amount of sul- 
phate of lead present is but a mere trace, seldom 
exceeding one fourth of one per cent. ‘The same 
may be said of arsenic; some specimens of 
acid from the best makers do not afford even a 
trace of this metal or any of its salts. The 
dunce who started this item, probably read in 
some old book or journal, that specimens of acid, 
prepared in England some years ago from iron 
pyrites, were found by Dr. Rees, Mr. Watson, 
and others, to contain arsenic, and hence seized 
hold of the idea of making a sensational article 
on “ poisonous fertilizers.” Such loose state- 
ments are fraught with evil, and cannot be too 
severely condemned. It may be said that the 
quantities of lead and arsenie found in the worst 
specimens of commercial acid would not have 
the slightest influence upon crops, when presented 
through the medium of superphosphates. Farm- 
ers and horticulturists need have no fear of dele- 
terious effects from the use of any of the acids 
found in the market. 

—p——— 
TEA CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

EXPERIMENTs recently made in Tennessee, South 
Carolina, and California, have demonstrated that 
the climate of many parts of the United States is 
well adapted to the cultivation of the Chinese tea 
plant. In China it is grown between the twentieth 
and fortieth degrees of north latitude. It does not 
require a warm climate, is very hardy, and is said to 
thrive better when subject to freezing in the winter 
than when not thus exposed. While it grows wild 
in some sections of China on the hill-sides, it flour- 
ishes best with careful culture on the plains, where 


the soil is well-drained and not too rich. One crop 
of leaves usually is gathered in the spring and 


of the stock, are looked after by providing plenty 


another in the fall, the former being considered the 


best. The plants are set in hills, very much as 
plant corn, three or four feet apart; the growth} 
about three feet in height, and an ordinary plan 
productive for about ten years, at the expiration 
which time it requires to be renewed. No ¢ 
worth gathering is produced until the plant is th 
years old. ¢ i 
The proper time for planting is in November ¢ 
December ; and the plants are very prolific. 4J 
picking season begins about the first of April 2 
continues until October, at intervals of from fi 
to twenty days. ‘The yield of a well cultivated pl. 
tation is about one pound of prepared tea to 
plant, or four pounds of leaves in their green sta 
An acre of land will sustain about twelve hund 
plants, and consequently yields that number 
pounds of tea when in full bearing. The Chin 
method of preparing and manufacturing tea is y 
primitive, and can doubtless be improved by the 
of machinery, especially in the rolling process. 
Dr. Smith, of Greenville, South Carolina, has ¢ 
tivated tea in the mountainous districts of the Sta 
exposed to the frosts and ice of winter without 
jury. It is his opinion that there is no climatic 
stacle to its successful cultivation in the Unitl 
States. If the experiments now making prove sf 
cessful and remunerative, there will hardly be} 
limit to the extent which the culture may ass 
on the Pacific coast, as well as in the hilly reg 
of some of our Southern States. 
—_—p—— 
AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Eacs AND ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA. — 
California papers could easily furnish material 1 
a “ Library of Wonders ” much more extended th 
the one which Scribner and Company are publis 
ing. The Scientific Press, of San Francisco, whi 
is thoroughly trustworthy even when it tells “tal 
stories, reports eyes 8 1-4 by 6 1-8 inches in cir | 

| 


IC 
bl 


ference, and says that such achievements are @ 
mon with the hens out there. The same pa 
gives a picture of a “bouquet” of Californ| 
oranges, of which the following is a descriptio) 
‘This branch is about two feet long, and my | 
thing less than an inch in diameter, where it w 
taken from the tree. It contained, when 
off, 75 oranges, five having dropped off after 
were matured, but before the branch was remoy 
from the tree. Thirty-seven, only, are seen in tl 
engraving, the balance being concealed by the fo 
age, or fruit in front. When looking up direet 
underneath the branch, the eye rests upon a pé 
mass of fruit, much as it would appear if pack 
in a basket. We doubt if a more prolifie grow 
could be produced in any part of the world. 
“The tree from which the branch was takei 
about 13 years old, and bore in all about 2 
oranges.” 
A New Use ror Vine Pruninas. — The 7 
wood prunings of the vine have lately been ut 
for making wine and vinegar. After being eut smal 
they are bruised and put into a vat or mashing tw 
and boiling water poured on them, in the same wa 
as is done with malt. One experimenter says th 
they produce liquor of a fine vinous quality, whi 
on being fermented, makes a very fine beverage 
either mild or strong, as you please, and on b 
distilled, produces an excellent spirit of the nat 
of brandy. In the course of his experiments hi 
found that the fermented liquor from the pruning 
particularly the tendrils, when allowed to pa 
the acetous fermentation, makes uncommonly 
vinegar. . 
A Western Bran.— We wonder if the fa 
beanstalk cultivated by Jack in the nursery ta 
a castor bean. This seems not improbable, whe 
learn that the editor ef Howe's Monthly, at 
Louis, has raised the past season a castor 
plant which was 12} inches in circumference 
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d, and 15 feet 3 inches high, and the aggregate 
h of the branches was 90 feet 8 inches ; so that 
hole longitudinal growth of the main stem and 
ranches was 105 fat 10 inches. The branches 
‘vere evenly distributed along the length of the stem, 
viving the tree (for such it may be called) a very 
_ymmetrical form. 

Rearing and Mowine Macurnes. — The 
janufacture of these machines has increased to 
/normous proportions in this country. The annual 
‘roduction is now estimated at about 125,000 ma- 
‘hines. Few facts more clearly demonstrate the 
mmense wealth of the farmers of our country than 
they expend each year about $20,000,000 in 
purchase of this one class of implements. 

i 

Stow CuurNnING Prererasie.— The Scottish 
Jarmer is unwilling to concede any merit to the 
awly invented churns that claim to produce butter 
») quickly, and argues strongly in favor of the 
atient, careful mode of churning. It says: — 
_ And here we would state that we do not believe 
| quick or rather rapid churning. We have, of 
te, been accustomed to the advertisements of 
aurns, the great merit of which is stated to be that 
ey produce the butter in a very short time. This 
jickness is very delusive; it conveys the idea that 
; 


—_e—- 


\mething is gained; but the point is not, is time 
ined? but is the butter in the condition in which 
should be? To do work quickly is not always to 
» it well; on the contrary, we are inclined to say 
jat,as a rule, good work almost always includes 
te outlay of patient labor. But this notion of 
tick churning as the right thing to aim at proceeds 
om an ignorance of what the points involved in 
tter-makine really are. Quickly made butter may 
» good enough if it is to be used at once, but it 
il not keep “well. The reason is simply this — 
tat all the buttery particles of the cream or milk 
fe encased with thin pellicles of caseine or the 
leesy Particles of the milk; if these are allowed 
| be in too great a proportion, the butter has that 
feesy flavor we all so much dislike, and this will 
the case if the churning is done so quickly as 
Mfail to break up or separate the caseine pellicles 
m the oily or buttery particles; this perfect sep- 
ition can only be effected by slow churning. Of 
arse there is a medium; but we should be in- 
ned to place the minimum time in which the 
(irning operation is to be kept up at thirty min- 
8; between this and forty-five or sixty minutes, 
he butter “comes,” then the quality, other things 
ng equal, will be good. 


—¢—— 


)Tae “Far Conrrisutor” on Farina. — 
correspondent asks us what we think of late 
ughing. Ploughing should not be continued later 
tn ten or eleven o'clock at night. It gets the 
ses in the habit of staying out late, and unduly 
‘qoses the plough. We have known ploughs to ac- 
spring-halt and inflammatory rheumatism from 
ploughing. Don’t do it. 
‘another correspondent, who wants us to sug- 


hen you se cider, select nothing but the 
s ndest turnips, chopping them into sled length 
s cradling them. In boiling your cider use 
y of i ice, ‘and when boiled hang it up in the 
} o dry. 

jisk-axe should never be used in picking apples. 
} las a tendency to break down the vines and dam- 
e hive. 

tting down hemlock trees for canning, select 
st. Don’t throw away the chips, as they 
ne parlor ornaments, encased in rustic frames 

nd vinegar. 
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tural implements, seeds, fertilizers, wines, soda-water 
apparatus, surgical instruments, the business of phy- 
sicians and druggists, etc., etc., that the country 
affords. 

—_o— 
THE SPREAD OF “DARWINISM.” 

Darwin's “ Origin of Species by Meats of 
Natural Selection ” was first published in 1859. 
Its doctrines at first met with little favor from 
scientific men. On the contrary, they were gen- 
erally denounced as false and absurd. But they 
soon began to be accepted here and there, espe- 
cially among the rising generation of naturalists ; 
and at the present time, it is safe to say that 
those who oppose them are decidedly in the 
minority. ‘There is no more striking fact in the 
history of theoretical science than the progress 
which this radical and revolutionary system has 
made in the brief period of ten years. “The 
views of Mr. Darwin,” as a recent writer has 
said, “ will undoubtedly undergo both modifica- 
tion and extension in the future; but in their 
broad scope they are not only extensively as- 
sented to, but they are guiding the researches of 
the foremost scientific minds of the world.” 

Among the recent conquests made by Darwin- 
ism, in England, is Sir Charles Lyell, who has 
been called “the most learned of living geolo- 
gists.” After fifty years of study upon the his- 
tory of life as illustrated by “the great stone 
book of nature,” and after teaching the older 
theories in his many works on the subject, he 
has at length given up those views as untenable, 
and become a convert to the Darwinian doc- 
trines. 

In Germany the new system has been more 
widely adopted than in England. Prof. Geikie, 
the Minent British geologist, after attending the 
recent Scientific Congress at Innsbriick, at which 
some eight hundred German savants were present, 
makes the following report : — 

“ What specially struck me was the universal 
sway which the writings of Darwin now exercise 
over the German mind. You see it on every side, 
in private conversation, in printed papers, in all the 
many sections into which such a meeting as that at 
Innsbriick divides. Darwin’s name is often men- 
tioned, and always with the profoundest veneration. 
But even where no allusion is specially made to him, 


of 


nay, even more markedly, where such allusion is 
absent, we see how thoroughly his doctrines have 
permeated the scientific mind, even in those depart- 
ments of knowledge which might seem at first sight 
to be farthest from natural history. ‘You are still 
discussing in England,’ said a German friend to me, 
‘whether or not the theory of Darwin can be true. 
We have got a long way beyond that here. His 
theory is now our common starting-point.’ And, so 
far as my experience went, I foundit to be so.” 

In this country, the acceptance of Darwin’s 
views has not been so general, but it is evident 
that they are spreading among scientific men. 
At the last meeting of the American Association, 
at Troy, Prof. Meehan read a paper on one 
branch of Darwin’s researches, in which he had 
at first supposed him in error, but at last found 
him to be right. In the subsequent discussion, 
Dr. Gray, the distinguished botanist, declared 
that “he had frequently attempted to catch Dar-. 
win tripping in this particular, and had referred 
to him many instances which he himself at the 
time considered opposed to the theory ; but in 
every case he had been forced to withdraw his 
objection.” 

This is like the testimony of Miiller, the fa- 
mous German naturalist, who tested Darwin’s 
doctrines critically in their application to the 
development of the crustacea. “I took no small 
pains,” he says, “to detect any contradictions 
among the inferences as to the class of crustacea 
furnished by the Darwinian theory. But I 
foundgnone either then or subsequently. Those 
which I thought I had found were dispelled on 
closer consideration, or eventually became con- 
verted into supports for Darwin’s theory.” 

In the “ Origin of Species ” Darwin did not 
discuss the bearing of his theories upon the ori- 
gin of the human race; for, as he has since said, 
“T thought that I should thus only add to the 
prejudices against my views.” But in his recent 
book, “ The Descent of Man” (reprinted here 
by the Appletons), he boldly takes the ground 
that man, like other organic beings, must have 
descended from preéxisting forms of lower rank. 
He says :-— 

“The early progenitors of man were no doubt 
once covered with hair, both sexes having beards; 
their ears were pointed and capable of movement ; 
and their bodies were provided with a tail, having 
the proper muscles. Their limbs and bodies were 
also acted on by many muscles which now only oc- 
casionally reappear, but are normally present in the 
Quadrumana.” 

After remarking that “ the most ancient pro- 
genitors” of vertebrate animals appear to have 
been “a group of marine animals, resembling 
the larve of existing Ascidians,” and tracing 
the lineage down—or up—through lower 
orders and higher orders of fishes, reptiles, and 
birds (for “birds and reptiles were once inti- 
mately connected together”), until we come to 
mammals, he says : 

“Tn the class of Cairne the steps are not diffi- 
cult to conceive which led from the ancient Monotre- 
mata to the ancient Marsupials, and from these to 
the early progenitors of the placental mammals. 
We may thus ascend to the Lemuride; and the in- 
terval is not wide from these to the Simiadw. The 
Simiade then branched off into two great stems, the 
New World and Old World monkeys; and from the 
latter, at a remote period, man, the wonder and 
glory of the universe, proceeded. 

“Tt is only our natural prejudice, and that arro- 
gance which made our forefathers declare that they 
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were descended from demigods, which lead us to de- 
mur to this conclusion. But the time will before 
long come when it will be thought wonderful that 

naturalists, who were well acquainted with the com- 
parative structure and development of man and 
other mammals, should have believed that each was 
the work of a separate act of creation.” 

For ourselves — not from “natural prejudice ” 
or “arrogance,” .but simply because we cannot 
as yet accept our author’s reasoning as conclu- 
sive — we are not satisfied with this genealogy ; 
but it is too late to laugh at it as absurd and 
ridiculous. Neither is it necessarily inconsistent 
with the generally accepted theories concerning 
the creation. We do not deny the agency of the 


Divine Mind in the creation of the individuals of 


a species because they are developed from “ pre- 
existing forms” by ordinary reproduction; and 
the Darwinian theory merely extends the range 
of this mode of development. It teaches, that 
species are developed from earlier and simpler 
forms, which have been gradually modified by 
the surrounding conditions of climate, etc., those 
modifications being perpetuated which suit the 
varied conditions. In other words, it teaches, as 
we said last November, that nature —or God, 
for we recognize God ¢v nature — does just what 
man does when he produces new-varieties. ‘This 
is by no means ignoring creative action, but 
merely taking a new view of the way in which 
that action has been exerted. It is assuming 
that the creative power is everywhere present, 
acting now and forever, instead of acting’once 
for all, as the more familiar theory of the creation 
supposes. 
ta ee 
ENGLISH ADVERTISING. 

Ir we are unwilling to believe that English 
inventors and manufacturers are more ingenious 
than we are in devising new machines or art 
processes, we must admit that they are far ahead 
of us in ingenious ways and methods of advertis- 
ing their wares. At the last meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, 


a Mr. A. MeGordon succeeded in introducing and 
reading, in one of the sections, a paper on “ How 


” 


to Prevent Lead Poisoning in Water,” in which 
unqualified commendation was bestowed upon the 
“tin-lined lead pipe,” the manufacture of which 
had but recently been commenced in England, 
and which needed some novel mode of advertis- 
ing to bring it into notice. Whether the “ cat 
in the meal” was discovered by those who lis- 
tened, we are not informed. Indeed, so far as 
Mr. McGordon was concerned, this was a matter 
of no account; for the moment he had read his 
“ paper,” his object was accomplished, and_ his 
gratuitous advertising secured. He could hardly 
escape criticism and rebuke, however, if any 
one remained to listen; for the “paper” is 
full of errors and absurdities, and affords evi- 
ence of being the work of a designing man and 
ignoramus in science. In order to bring into 
greater prominence the new “tin-lined lead 
pipe,” he starts off with a sweeping condemna- 
tion of leaden pipes and vessels, and declares 
that everything is “ poisoned and polluted which 
comes in cqntact with the metal.” Galvanized 
iron water-pipes are dismissed with the wise re- 
mark that they are objectionable because they 
have “ diminished tenacity, and are liable to split- 
ting and corrosion.” What is meant by “ dimin- 


ished tenacity,” and by “ splitting,” we do not 


clearly understand. In this country we are not 
afraid of their “tenacity” or “ splitting ” weak- 
nesses. It would indeed be better for the com- 
munity if every foot of the pipe “ split open” the 
moment it was*put in position. The “corrosion” 
is what particularly troubles us, in the galvanized 
pipes. ‘This paper has been published in the 
Medical Times and Gazette, of Loudon, and that 
journal does not point out a single absurd state- 
ment, or express dissent from any one conclusion. 
It has also been republished in some medical 
journals here without comment, and so Mr. 
McGordon is passing his advertisement smogthly 
along without any detriment to his pocket. PAs 
regards the “ tin-lined lead pipe,” we have in the 
JOURNAL expressed disapproval of its form of 
construction, and given reasons why we regard it 
as unscientific and unsafe. We have thus far 
seen no reason to change the opinions presented. 
PASE 
GALVANIZED WATER-PIPES. 

Tue Board of Melrose Water Commissioners 
have taken prompt and active measures to pre- 
vent the use of the galvanized pipes by water 
takers. The following Circular has been printed 
and widely distributed : — 

To Spor Ponp Water Takers IN MELROSE. 
MEtrosE, March 1, 1871. 

After the expiration of our contract with Mr. 
Norman for laying lined service-pipes, } Messrs. Ellis 
& Co. Thid nine galvanized iron service-pipes. From 
investigation and facts which have come to our 
knowledge, we felt it to be our duty to take action, 
and at a meeting of the Board held last Saturday 
evening, a vote was passed authorizing the taking 
up of the galvanized iron as soon as possible, and 
substituting the lined pipe. In the mean time we 
recommend drawing liberally before using the water, 


so as to take as little poison into the system as pos- | 


sible. 

We regret so many of our citizens have attached 
galvanized iron to their service pipe, thereby endan- 
gering the health of so many. We beg of you to re- 
move such pipe at once, and substitute either iron 
lined with cement, or lead, which, according to analy- 
sis below, may be considered comparatively safe. 
We are in ea*snest in this matter, and are fully sat- 
isfied that any one drinking water through a galva- 
nized iron pipe is taking more or less poison into the 
system. WinGatr P. SARGENT, 

Chairman of Melrose Water Commissioners, 


Boston, January 14, 1871. 
To Melrose Water Commissioners : 

The specimen of water taken from Spot Pond in 
Melrose, Mass., has been received, and we have con- 
ducted a series of experiments with the view of as- 
certaining its action upon zinc-covered iron pipes 
(galvanized pipes), and upon pipes constructed of 
lead. We find its action upon galvanized iron pipe 
to be so energetic and immediate that, upon allowing 
a current of the water to flow slowly through a section 
of the pipe, the protoxide of zine was formed in con- 
siderable quantities, and was detected in the water 
which passed through. A section of the piff® was 
filled with the water, and allowed to remain one 
hour. Upon examining the water, a still larger 
amount of the protoxide of zinc, and also a small 
quantity of the carbonate of the protoxide, was 
found to be held in it. The water allowed to re- 
main twenty-four hours in a section of the pipe gave 
a mixture of the protoxide and carbonate of zinc 
amounting in quantity to six grains to the gallon. 
Experiments made upon a section of the pipe, chang- 
ing the water every twelve hours, with the view of 
ascertaining if the action upon it was continuous, 
showed that the zinc salts were constantly present 


in the water, and that the action was unintermittin 
The water of Spot Pond acts directly upon the zi 
covering, forming a protoxide of the metal, and ]j) 
erating hydrogen from water decomposition. | 
part of the pr otoxide is changed into a carbonat 
protoxide, and a minute portion into other salts fr 
the action of organic acids held in the water. 
The solution ‘of the protoxide of zine in the wat 
is facilitated by the presence of alkalies and alkali} 
earths, and hence there is increased danger fro 
attaching galvanized pipes to mains constructed 
hydraulic cement, as there is communicated to 
water an alkaline quality resulting from contact wi) 
the cement. It is proved by our investigations th’ 
the use of galvanized iron service-pipes in conduc 
ing Spot Pond water, is highly dangerous to healt! 
and should under no circumstances be permitte| 
The action of the water upon leaden pipes cor 
sponds with that taken from Cochituate Lake, al 
from Round Pond in Haverhill, Mass. Leadi 
pipes immersed in the water undergo slow oxidatio) 
and the water affords a decided lead reaction whi 
tested during the first forty-eight hours. F | 
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This rea 
tion is affor ded in water changed as often as once | 
two hours. By the change of the partially solub| 
oxide into insoluble carbonate, a coating is forme 
upon the pipe which arrests farther decompositio 
and the water in contact remains uncontaminate 
It is apparent that of the two varieties of service-pipe 
those constructed of lead are far less dangerous, 
under ordinary conditions the action of the water | 
protective in the way described. i" 

J. R. Nicuors & Co., 
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i 
FRAUDULENT KEROSENE. * 


Tue readers of the Journat will rememb 
that about one year ago we gave an accom 
of a lamp explosion in this city, by which M, 
Hiram Wellington, a lawyer, was seriously 
jured. The fraudulent liquid was purchased 
a retail dealer on Cambridge Street, who allege 
that he bought it of the Downer Kerosene C€ 
Co. Mr. Wellington, wishing to secure respor| 
sible parties for defendants, and believing 1 
the Downer Company were liable for the dan 
age, brought them into the Superior Court to ar 
swer a suit. Judge Lord ruled that Wellingto 
had no cause for action against Downer, and th 
case was carried on appeal to the Supreme Cour 
A decision has recently been reached in the & 
and Judge Lord has been overruled, and the eas 
remanded back to the Superior Court for tria 
This is an important decision, as it has a dire 
bearing upon the sale of naphthas by mannfactu 
ers to dealers for illuminating purposes. Th 
following is a report of the decision, copied fror 
the Advertiser of this city :— j 

Hiram Wellington vs. The Downer Kerosen 0. 
Company. — The plaintiff in this case alleged t 
the defendants are manufacturers and dealers in 
They sold to Nathaniel E. Chase, who was k 
to them to be a retailer of oils to be burne 
lamps, a barrel of naphtha for the purpose of 
resold, they knowing the purpose of Chase to 
it. Chase, not knowing its dangerous character, 
sold a pint of it to the plaintiff to be burned 
lamp. While the plaintiff, not knowing that i 


dangerous, was using it for illuminating purpos 
ignited and exploded, whereby the plaintiff 
badly burned. There was a second count fo 
upon the statute of 1867, chapter 286. The p 
tiff at the trial in the Superior Court having 0 
evidence tending to prove these allegatio 
judge ruled that, if proved, they would not sustal 
the action, and directed a verdict for the defenda 
Exceptions taken to this ruling have nov 


stained by the Supreme Court upon the ground 
fat “upon the facts offered to be proved at the 
i Lt e plaintiff, if in no fault himself, was entitled 
maintain his action upon either count of the dec- 
vation.” 

ie 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 


INCIDENTS IN THE SIEGE OF PARIS. — From one 
« the interesting letters of the Paris correspondent 
| the Boston Courier, we glean a few facts which 
‘il show the risks run by scientific men during the 
: ter days of the siege. The bombs fell thickest on 
yIeft bank of the Seine, in the neighborhood of 
i; Pantheon, where the colleges and seminaries are 
Jated. “Tn one case, a shell drops into a lecture 
1, while a professor is occupied with his class; it 
Iysts, no one is injured, and the lesson proceeds. 
lubrée, the famous geologist, who is largely occu- 
rd on the commission for the defense of the city 
fj, all chemical aids, is seated in his study; a bomb 
ers, rolls under a table, and remains there. The 
¢epbrated Abbé Moigno leaves his library for a few 
nents to post a letter; on his return, he dis- 
ers his furniture smashed and his valuable books 
ning, from a shell. Another falls in the chemical 
ratory of the College Rollin, and would have 
bin serious, only the chemicals had been previously 
rgoved. The Botanical Garden of the Medical 


§ ool, where Buffon wrote, and Cuvier and Jussieu 


mked, has been torn up by the bombs. The Jardin 
d| Plantes has its admired green-houses destroyed, 
nvaluable collection of exotics ruined.” We may 
W rejoice that this devastation was checked before 
itad gone any farther. The mischief already done 
bjwar—which is but another name for barba- 
tii —is almost irreparable, but it might have been 
m:h worse. 

*oLiticaL ZoOLoey. — The same journal laughs 
athe New York Times fomeconfounding “that same 
okcoon,” which used@g be so popular as a party 
syibol, with the ’possum. The Times had said, 
“J2 ‘possum or coon has long been recognized as 
amblem of cunning ;” but, as the Courier re- 
mics, “the truth is that the opossum resembles the 
b0 about as nearly as the pig does the wild-cat.” 
very evident that the American Naturalist ought 
o\ave a wider circulation. 

MNPERGARTEN TrAcuinc. —This rational 
n(iod of training young children, originated by 
't bel in Germany, is gradually growing in favor in 
hicountry. Wherever it is fairly tested, it com- 
ls itself by its résults. It turns work into play 
1e infant learner, and at the same time makes 
ore thorough work. It does this simply because 
begins at the right end,” recognizing the child as 
(ld, instead of treating him as if he had put away 
hish things and dried up into a sort of manikin. 
‘Tiss Peabody has said, “ Kindergarten culture is 
h¢.dult mind entering into the child’s world, and 
P 2elating nature’s intention as displayed in every 
Ise of spontaneous life; while the common 
is rather forcing the child prematurely into 
ult world, where no healthy natural life is 
for it. Several manuals for the use of 
under Froebel’s system have appeared in 

country; but the only one that seems to be 
“7 complete and satisfactory is “The Paradise 
f iildhood; a Practical Guide to Kindergartners,” 
Y,dward Wiebe, published by Messrs. M. Brad- 
*¥< Co., of Springfield, Mass., who also furnish 
fe“ gifts” or apparatus necessary for carrying 

he system. The author of the book, having 
P the advantage of personal acquaintance with 

as well as a long experience in teaching 
3 to his methods, may fairly claim to be an 
Y on both the theory and the practice of 
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ing foreign immigration. An agent was sent to 
Sweden, and acolony of one hundred and fourteen 
Swedes were induced to pay their passage to this 
country and settle on the wild lands of Maine, some 
fifteen miles from the eastern line of the State. 
The young settlement appears to be doing well. 
Some of the results are thus stated in the Report of 
the “ Commissioner of Immigration ” just printed. 

“Seven miles of road have been cut: through 
the forest, one hundred and eighty acres of wood 
felled, one hundred acres hand-piled, burnt off, and 
cleared ready for acrop, and twenty acres sowed to 
winter wheat and rye. Twenty-six dwelling-houses 
and one public building have been built. 

fs poriedee of Maine, its resources and advan- 
tages, has been scattered broadcastgover Sweden, a 
portion of the tide of Swedish immigration turned 
upon our State, and a practical beginning made to- 
wards settling our wild lands and peopling our do- 
main with the most hardy, honest, and industrious of 
immigrants.” 

If the policy thus inaugurated can be success- 
fully carried out, the next census need not show a 
continued falling off in the population of Maine. 
By giving one hundred acres of land to every act- 
ual settler, “Down East” may compete with the 
West in furnishing “ free homes for the homeless.” 
The first and most difficult step appears to have 
been taken, and we do not see why a steady 
stream of Scandinavian immigration may not flow 
in through the channel thus opened for it. 


——$ as 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs, Hurp anp Hovucnron have furnished a uniqué and 
very useful book of reference in the Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art, by Mrs. C. E. Clement. There was no man- 
ual of the kind in the English language, though there is so 
much in literature and art that people of ordinary culture cannot 
understand without a key. The information here condensed into 
one cheap volume could only be found scattered through many 
and for the most part costly books, accessible only to the favored 
few; and even those, on account of their bulk, were practically 
useless to the traveller, who especially needs such a guide in 
European galleries of art. The book lacks but one thing to 
make it perfect, and that is a good Index. 

From Fourteen to Fourscore, published by the same house, 
is a well-written quiet story, which will not suit the lovers of 
‘sensational ”’ fiction, but is certainly none the worse for that. 

Americun Mines and Mining, by R. W. Raymond, Ph. D., 
United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, is a handsome 
volume of 800 octavo pages, published by Messrs. J. B. Ford & 
Co., of New York. It furnishes a greater amount of informatign 
concerning our American mining industry, its condition, pros- 
pects, methods, and appliances, than was ever before collected in 
any single work. It comprises a description of all the gold and 
silver mining districts of the West; a careful discussion of the 
laws affecting their titles; a thorough essay on mineral deposits 
in general, their characters and classification; a full description, 
profusely illustrated, of mining machinery and metallurgical 
processes; and an appendix, with valuable tables of statistical 


information. Three alphabetically arranged analytical indexes, 
one of Mines, one of Mining Districts, and one of Subjecls, 
make the vast body of information in the work readily accessible 
for purpose of reference. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem is A Narrative of Exploration 
and Discovery in the City and the Holy Land,” by Captains 
Wilson and Warren, of the Royal Engineers, acting under the 
auspices and at the expense of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. This fund was the gift of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and amounted to five hundred pounds. The comely 
volume before us (reprinted by the Appletons) gives the results 
of the expedition, some of which are of the highest interest 
and value for the new light they throw on “the most interest- 
ing of all geographies,” and on many points in biblical history 
and archeology. 

Cornellls Physical Geography, a recent addition to Apple- 
tons’ list of school-books, seems to us a better manual of the 
subject than any other on the same plan; and the plan is one 
which many excellent teachers approve. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. issue a new number of their “ Li- 
brary of Wonders”’ in Wonderful Escapes (that is, from prison), 
beginning with Aristomenes the Messenian and ending with 
Stephens the Fenian; also Vol. III. of Max Miiller's Chips from 
a German Workshop, which is as good as its predecessors, and 
Vol. I. of Curtius's History of Greece, an admirable work, to 
be completed in five volumes uniform with Mommsen’s Rome. 

The Harpers have just published The Apple Culturist, by 
§. E. Todd; “a complete treatise for the practical pomologist ; 
to aid in propagating the apple and cultivating and managing 
orchards; illustrated with engravings of fruit, young and old 
trees, and mechanical devices employed in connection with 
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orchards and the management of apples.” The author is well 
known by his Young Farmer’s Manual and other works in the 
same line. 

Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient History ought to have been 
reprinted sooner, and the Harpers have done teachers good 
service in furnishing a neat and cheap edition of it. It is an 
important accession to their valuable list of educational histo- 
ries. 

Messrs. Lindsay and Blakiston have now ready The Change 
of Life in Health and Disease, by Dr. E. J. Tilt, from the 
third London edition, in which the original work is much ex- 
panded. In its present form it is commended by the Leneet as 
“the best work on the subject of which it treats.” Also, the 
second edition, enlarged, of Byford on the Uterus, a standard 
work in an improved form, both internally and externally. 

Another valuable addition to the library of the gynecologist 
is Dr. H.R. Storer’s Insanity in Women, being his paper on 
that.subject communicated to the American Medical Association, 
now reprinted from their “ Transactions,” at the request of 
many physicans. Messrs. Lee and Shepard have issued it in a 
neat little volume. 

Mr. H. C, Baird has just published A Complete Guide for 
Coach Painters, translated from the French of M. Arlot, of 
Paris, by A. A. Fesquet, with an appendix containing informa- 
tion respecting the materials and practice of coach and car 
painting and varnishing in the United States and Great Britain, 
The publisher will send it, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

Prof. G. F. Barker's Elementary Chemistry, published by @. 
C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, is one of the very few Amer- 
ican manuals that represent the present state of chemical science. 
It has been received with much favor, and is already adopted 
in several of our leading colleges. The illustrations and the 
typography are excellent. We regret that the author did not 
use the nomenclature adopted by Prof. Cooke, Rolfe and Gillet, 
and Cooley in their text-books — the only other American books 
that are up with the times in chemistry — as well as by Miller, 


Williamson, and many other English writers. We cannot learn 
to like such forms as potassium iodide, sodium nitrate, ete., 
and we wonder that authors who write mitric and nitrous, 
mercuric and mercurous, ete., do not prefer potassic, sodic, ete., 
even in cases where two sets of adjectives are not needed. We 
thus get one uniform rule for all these names (instead of a rule 
and a “modification,” as in Prof. Barker’s system), and we 
avoid the awkward and harsh use of nouns as adjectives. 

All these books are for sale at Noyes, Holmes, & Co’s., 117 


Washington St. * 
——¢—— 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EX- 
CHANGES. 


THE American Journal of Science and Arts for March con- 
tains the following articles: On, the Discovery of Actual Gla- 
ciers on thé Mountains of the Patific Slope, by Clarence King; 
On some Rocks and other Dredgings from the Gulf Stream, by 
S. P. Sharples; Calorimetric Investigations, by R. Bunsen; 
On the Porcelain Rock of China, by Baron yon Richthofen; 
Notes ou Granitic Rocks, Part II., by T. Sterry Hunt; On 
the Geology of the Eastern Uintah Mountains, by O. C. Marsh; 
On the System of the Batrachia Anura of the British Museum 
Catalogue, by E. D. Cope; On Foraminifera from the Gulf and 
River St. Lawrence, by G. M. Dawson; Descriptions of New and 
imperfectly known Ascidians from New England, by A. E. Ver- 
rill; with Scientific Intelligence, ete. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute (Phila.) has been 
added to our Clubbing List, and is also advertised in this 
number of the JouRNAL. This standard Scientific Monthly 
has entered upon its forty-third year, and the numbers already 
issued fully sustain the high reputation it has gained in the 
past. It has long been “the favorite organ of our practical 
scientists,” and in the hands of its present editors it is not 
likely to lose that honorable distinction. In Europe no Amer- 
ican journal of science has more authority and influence. 

The Scientific Press, of San Francisco, is the largest and 
handsomest illustrated journal published on the Pacific coast, 
and in no respect inferior to anything of its class in the coun- 
try. The subscription price is fowr dollars a year, and we can 
furnish it with the JouRNAL on the same terms. The Pacific 
Rural Press is a new illustrated agricultural paper, issued by 
the same publishers, in the same style, and at the same price. 
We commend it to all who are interested in the development 
of the natural resources of California, which appears to be the 
Ik] Dorado of the farmer as well as of the gold-seeker. 

The School Laboratory of Physical Science is the title of a 
new quarterly “devoted to the thorough teaching of physical 
science in schools of all grades,’ published at one dollar a year, 
under the editorship of Prof G. Hinrichs, at Iowa City, Iowa. 

The New York Medical Journal for March has original 
communications by Prof. Austin Flint, on the Pathological Re- 
lations of the Gastric and Intestinal Tubules; by Prof. Geo. 
T. Elliot, on Bloodletting; and by Dr. R. H. Derby, on Color- 
blindness, and its Acquisition through the Abuse of Alcohol and 
Tobacco. The Clinical Records include Cases of Tracheotomy 
in Croup, with Recovery; Poisoning by Strychnine, treated 
successfully with Bromide of Potassium; Injury of the Hip- 
joint; ete., ete. 

The American Practitioner has elaborate papers by Prof. W. 
A. Hammond, on Multiple Cerebral Sclerosis; and by Prof. L. 
P. Yandell, on Food in Health and Disease; with Reviews, 
Clinic of the Month, Notes and Queries, etc. 
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The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for March 2d, 
has a valuable article by Prof. W. W. Greene, on Some Pecul- 
jar Cases of Ovariotomy; with the Description of a New 
Method of treating the Pedicle (illustrated with several wood- 

uts). 

; The price of the American Journal of Obstetrics will be 
$5.00 a year hereafter. The quarterly numbers are now twice 
as large as they were at first, and the increase in price is small 
in proportion. The Fourth Volume will begin in May, 1871. 
Messrs. W. Baldwin & Co. offer the three completed volumes, 
bound, for $12.09 to new subscribers. 

We would call attention to the advertisement of the London 
Chemist and Druggist, and the very low terms on which we 
are enabled to furnish it — $2.00 a year, post free, or $2.50 with 
the JouRNAL. Each number contains (aside from some forty 
pages of advertisements) thirty-two royal octavo, double-columned 
pages of reading matter. It ought to have a large circulation 
in this country. . 

—~e— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bay Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered under 
this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to our 


readers. 

A.E. S., Proyrpence, R. I. Thelecture of Prof. Chandler 
before the American Institute was incorrectly reported in the 
Tribuné. ~ The Professor is far too sensible, well informed, and 
ca¥eful, to recommend the use of galvanized iron pipes for 
water conduction. He is quite explicit in his approval of the 
« ti¥¥ined lead pipes,’ and entertains views regarding their 
safety in which we do not coincidé. It is possible that further 
experiment and observation may modify his opinions some- 
what. He informs us by letter that his lecture will soon be 
printed in correct form. 

G. J. C., Waterbury, Vr. Zine evaporators, conductors, 
stirrers, and the like, should not be employed in the manu- 
facture of maple-sugar, as there is danger in their use. Vessels 
and implements constructed of iron and tin are better, safer, 
and quite as cheap. We must learn to discard this metal zine 
from household and other uses where food substances are liable 
to be poisoned by contact with it. 

KE. S., Nives, Micn. Dr. N. N. Hays, ef this city, sends 
us the following, which he states has remarkable efficacy in re- 
lieving tooth-ache and neuralgic pains in the gums and face. 

Mix Chloroform, 2 draghms, 
Tr. Aconite Root}"1} do. 
For simple tooth-ache, a pellet of cotton wet with the liquid and 
inserted in the cavity of the tooth is suflicient; for neuralgic 
pains, paint the parts affected, and relief is afforded. Tincture 
of Aconite must be used with care, as it is poisonous. 

A. D, D., Greenup, Ky. <A mixture of equal parts of lime- 
water and pure sweet oil we have found to be the most 
efficacious remedy for “ burns and scalds.”’ The suffering parts 
should be covered with the mixture, and over it place clean cot- 
ton, and bandage lightly. 
™B. A,, Lowett, Mass. An English law was passed in 1666, 
requiring that all shrouds should be constructed of wool. This 
law was amended in 1680, requiring that all persons except those 
dying of the plague should be buried in shrouds made of pure 
wool, under a penalty of £5. It was not until 1814 that this 
most absurd law was repealed. 

W. A. P., Catterrspure, Ky. The circular you send 
giving recipes for catarrh, deafness, ete., is one of the vile docu- 
ments issued by impostors, who are flooding the country with 
their advertisements. At the present time the mails are carry- 
ing an immense amount of very plausible, but deceptive circu- 
lars and letters, and the injury and Joss sustained by the com- 
munity through this means is very great. There are thousands 
of these worthless vagabonds scattered through the country 
whose whole business is to devise and conduct schemes for 
fleecing credulous people through the mails. Sometimes they 
personate women, sometimes clergymen, at other times lawyers. 
They issue medical circulars, circulars for lotteries, counterfeit 
money, business chances, ete. Now take our advice; commit 
to the flames instantly everything you receive through the 
mails coming from strangers, or those who have no right to 
address you. If you do this, you are safe. 

A. B. S., Orono, Me. - We have not read any of Dr. Dio 
Lewis's books; but if, as you state, he recommends in one of 
them the use of galvanized iron pipes for the conduction of 
water, he gives bad advice. It shows that he is not acquainted 
with the subject he is considering, and his views are not en- 
titled to weight. Dr. Lewis is undoubtedly good authority in 
calisthenics, but upon points involying chemical knowledge and 
experience he is less qualified to give advice. F 

G. O. L., Bosron, Mass. What are called safety-lamps for 
burning naphtha we cannot recommend. They may be the 
cause of accidents of a serious nature in families, as from their 
supposed safety highly inflammable liquids will be introduced, 
where they could not otherwise gain entrance. There are no 
safety-lamps in the market that can protect individuals and 
families from the dangers of bad kerosene and naphtha. Some 
of them with wire gauze tubes, and coverings to orifices, may in 
& measure protect from lamp explosions, but this is comparatively 
a small matter. The great danger in the use of the light in- 
flammable liquids is in their liability to take fire when a lamp is 
overturned or broken, or when the liquid is turned from the 
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containing vessel into. the lamp. It is the dreadful burning re- 
sulting from the inflammable nature of the fluids that renders 
them so dangerous. No family can introduce a single ounce of 
benzine, gasolene, “ Sunlight Oil,” “ Danforth’s Oil,” ete., into 
their dwellings without great hazard, no matter what vessels 
they may employ to hold or burn the liquids, Good legal 
kerosene needs no unusual protection, as it can be burned in any 
common lamp with safety. 

W. B.8., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Troublesome dandruff may 
be removed from the head by the use of a weak solution of 
borax in water, or by a wash made by adding half an ounce of 
strong ammonia to a pint of water. : 

N. S., AtBany, N. Y, Coal-ashes are worth applying to 
the land when much wood or charcoal has been used for kin- 
dling purposes. In many families from half to a whole cord of 
wood is used during a winter in stoves, furnaces, ranges, ete., In 
connection ,with coal, and the resultant ash has considerable 
value, and should be saved and spread upon grass lands in the 
spring. ‘ 2. 

GARE Nn Wis. It isan error to suppose that 
air, in passing over red-hot iron, is decomposed to any consider- 
able extent. If all the air that comes in contact with the red- 
hot fire pot of an ordinary stove was chemically changed, the 
oxygen uniting with the iron, the pot woukl fall to pieces from 
being turned into rust, in forty-eight hours. From sanitary 
considerations, heating surfaces should never be allowed to reach 
such high temperatures. The air is rendered oppressive, and 
perhaps its electrical conditions are so changed as to exert an 
unhealthy influence upon the animal organism. 

D. S. B., Witmincron, N. C. Kapnophyte is the term 
applied to a substance alleged to possess fertilizing properties. 
We think it is prepared in your State, and is made by burning 
leaves, straw, ete., and allowing the smoke to pass into, and 
become fixed in earth, sods, and peat. As at present advised 
regarding this process, we do not haye a yery high opinion of 
its value. The yolatile products of combustion, under ordinary 
conditions, have no fertilizing qualities, and smoke is simply 
the unconsumed minute particles of woody fibre conveyed up- 
ward by rarefied air. When wood is distilled or burned at_low 
temperatures, a new class of bodies are formed, such as tar, 
acetic acid, kreosote, etc., but they are not to be classed as 
manurial agents. The process does not appear to haye much 
to com#mend it to the attention of farmers. 

L. M. N., Norrmamproy, Mass. You can obtain Lake- 
side seed corn ond™yeed wheat of Messrs. Parker & Gannet, 
No. 49 North Market Street, Boston. The number of those 
who applied for seed corn and wheat was so large we could 
not give them attention, and this has led to placing what we 
had to spare in the hands of the seedsmen named, who are 
honorable gentlemen, and will deal fairly by every one. 

N. T., MaAncnusrer, N. H. We must decline to answer 
your numerous questions. Please remember that every moment 
of our time is occupied, that we cannot make investigations and 
answer inquiries unless they are of interest to our readers. The 
number of letters that are received, asking questions, is very 
great, and it is impossible to give attention to all of them. 

J. V. C., New Yorn, N. Y. It should be remembered that 
the composition of nitric acid was totally unknown in 1784. 
‘That most eccentric philosopher, Cavendish, discovered the acid 
about that time during his experiments upon the composition 
of air, but he did not know what it was. In exploding mix- 
tures of the gases, hydrogen and oxygen, by the electric spark, 
the acid was produced, and found in the dew which covered the 
vessels in which the explosions were made. The great men of 
the age, Priestley, Watt, Layoisier, Cavendish, and even La 
Place, were confused and led astray by this phenomenon. 

D. E. O., Burtrncton, Vr. Grapes can be dried so as to 
form raisins in this part of the country, but it requires great 
eare. During the last autumn, which was unusually dry and 
warm, we manufactured some most excellent raisins, and with 
but little trouble. The varieties of grapes used were Black 
Hamburgs, Grizzly Frontenacs, Israella, and Adirondacks. The 
grapes to dry must have extraordinary saccharine qualities. 
Raisins are made in considerable quantities in California, 

§..N., Jersey Crry. Good sound fresh wheat ground in a 
grist mill forms the best flour for making family bread, but 
this cannot always be obtained in cities, Millers are quite apt 
to grind into “Graham meal” their poorest wheat, such as 
will not make white sweet flour, For the difficulty you men- 
tion, bread formed of two parts sweet flour.and one part of bran 
is excellent. A large part of the numerous eases of obstinate 
constipation can be wholly or in part removed by a free use of 
bread prepared in this way, The bread is really delicious if 
well made. Some flour manufacturers prepare a cleaned bran 
for dietetic purposes which is very nice. That prefftired by 
Davis and Taylor, Lawrence, Mass., and put up in small bags, 
we have found to be clean and sweet. - 

“ HUXLEY For A Penny.” Several correspondents inquire 
how they can obtain the Series of Lectures mentioned under 
this head in the last Journan. The five lectures are published 
for sixpence, by Mr. John Heywood, Manchester, Eng., under 
the title of ‘Science Lectures for the People.”’ The book 
would cost twenty-five cents here, and we presume the English 
publisher would send it post-paid on receipt of that sum in 
currency. The Appletons (New York) announce “ Science 
Lectures for the People, by Huxley, Roscoe, ete.,”’ which is 
probably a reprint of this little book. 

SG, S., Bosron. Your communication will appear in our next, 
with a few comments for which we had not space this month. 
| 
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‘sent, that a physician should under no circumst 


Medicine, 


* PHYSICIANS AND APOTHECARIES. 


Some time since Dr. J. H. Hobart «| 


President of the King’s County (N. Y.) Med 
Society, sent us a copy of his admirable Add 
delivered before the society, upon the “ Relat 
subsisting between Physicians aud Apothecari 
This Address abounds in good sense, and 
fair, impartial discussion of an important § 
ject. Regarding unofficinal remedies the doy 
expresses the following views : — 


A prominent apothecary’ has lately tol 
public, through the columns of the press, 
borders on quackery whenever a physician on 
anything not embraced in the United States PI 
macopeia. This, to my mind, is simply ridicul 
for several reasons: 1. Because the Pharmacop 
is in no sense an authoritative work, thoual 
excellent guide, to which we should largely adh 
2. We are bound by the Hippocratic oath, and 
every principle of humanity, to direct for o 
tient anything under heayen which will, i 
opinion, most quickly restore him to health. 
Common sense will not justify the assumption t 
the Pharmacopeia contains all the therape 
agents which are likely to prove of service. E 
little time ago it is that we had no bromi 


a 
acid!—and does any one here suppose that 
next decade will be less prolific in discover 
the last? 4. To restrict the physician to the 
macopeeia, is to mistake the very object and de 
of that work, which is, that it should contain sl 
articles, and such only, as have been used, fri 
and proved; and are we prepared to seal 
record, and to declare to the world that our s 
after remedies has ceasedeforever — though ¢ 
and phthisis, and tetanus, hydrophobia 
stand on the list of the incurable? It is, ho 
a proposition from which scarcely any one w 


write for a secret nostrum. 


Writinc Prescriptions In LATIN. 
Physicians have been accused of pedan 
cause they prescribe in Latin, and it has alsol 
said that they do this to keep professional k 
edge from the common people. Such criticism 
founded in ignorance. If we discard Latin, 
is the language common to scientjfic men all ¢ 
the world, what shall we ado its-stead ? — 
it be the English? A German or French ap 
cary, learned in the art, may read our verna 
expressions so imperfectly as to mistake our | 
ing altogether. Besides this, the Latin nam 
remedial agents are generally unmistakable in 
reference to the particular article intended, 
the English is exceedingly prolix —the same 
haying half a dozen names, and often the 
name applying to two or three different al 
Custom sanctions many a misnomer, and the wi 
cated ask for a glass of soda-water, little d 
that a solution of carbonic-acid gas in wate 
thing they want; and the thirsty servant-gir 
drank the salts of lemon was greatly surprised 
being told that she had fatally poisoned h 
with oxalic acid. a 
WHAT HAS THE PHYSICIAN A RIGHT 
MAND OF THE APOTHECARY? 


“ Doctor,” said a patient for whom he 
prescribed, “does it make any difference 
get this?” 4 

“ Why, yes,” said the doctor. “Td a litt e 
you wouldn’t go to the corner grocery for il 
yet,” continued he, “ you might as well go th 
to some of the so-called apothecaries, for a ¥ 
ful of bottles of colored water is no more e 


rescription, than the word Doctor 
front of a house is evidence that he who 
ithin has a scientific medical education.” 
ll, then, in the solution of this question — “ Doc- 
f ‘does it make any difference where I get this?” 
jis involved the whole subject. before us. We 
}d that it makes so much difference, that we are 
i} duty bound to demand that the proprietor of 
gry pharmacy, and every clerk who is, under any 
(2umstances, allowed to dispense medicines, shall 
\ practical druggists and graduates of some legal 
liable college of pharmacy. It seems to us 
sonable that the law should absolutely re- 
Sct the compounding of prescriptions to such 
sons. Such a law, properly enforced, would im- 
nliately divide our apothecaries into two classes, 
1 1ely, pharmaceutists and medicine-vendors — and 
leads me naturally to the subject of the next 
most desirable reform. Medicine-vendors will, 
‘ourse, make and sell secret nostrums ad nau- 
2; but is it too much to ask that the scientific 
Irmaceutist — the physician’s help-meet and co- 
rer — should ignore a traffic so ignoble? Why 
iid our prescriptions be dispensed by the very 
n) who engage most extensively in the encour- 
ignen’ of the vilest quackery? It is an incon- 
nity which ought not to be longer tolerate. 
‘i, we have a right to demand that, in each 


; 


1 


a, the terms of the prescription shall be rigidly 
red to. 
_teacher in the College of Pharmacy is quoted 
saving said that, if any particular manufacturer’s 
aration were written for, the apothecary was 
fied in substituting his own or any other as 
9, unless it were an article of unusual importance ; 
hi if he did not his neighbor would, and he would 
: ronounced a poor druggist, while the neighbor 
get the credit of being all right. I only refer 
lis to say that it is pefhicious teaching, because 
hysician alone must judge of the “importance ” 
fre article in any given case. Equally pernicious 
to endeavor to throw the responsibility of a sub- 
‘ion upon the person presenting the prescription 
ying: “ We haven’t Skidmore’s, but we have 
vins’s, which we consider as good, if not better.” 
doctor wrote for Skidmore’s, and the apothecary 
0/1 be in duty bound to refuse to put up Perkins’s 
«if the patient begged him todo so. The apoth- 
# cannot know, and has no right to assume, that 
@ octor has not a substantial reason for his pref- 
ee. With the better class of apothecaries no 
yaent is needed to show the necessity of comply- 
Pith the exact terms of the prescription, but we 
$+ to restrict the prescription business entirely to 


competency of the proprietor to compound | sugar with each dose of that.” 


; 


etter class. Only the day before yesterday, a 
Pription of mine, which was designed to be taken 
teber Brothers, was accidentally carried to a 
nthe proprietors of which are strangers to me. 
\ writing was plainly, “ Ry. Pulv. Doveri, gr. x. 
§.— Take the powder in a little syrup.” The 
D ecary put the Dover’s powder into four or five 
V ms of syrup, numbered the vial, put my name 
Gthe label, and sent it to the patient without 
Ylirections whatever. The patient, not being 
0 communicate with me, presumed the dose 
§ teaspoonful, and not daring to repeat it, had 
it uncomfortable night. I saw the apothecary 
{ day, and his only excuse was, that he thought 
pid be so much more convenient for the patient 
‘nixed the powder with the syrup. There is 
: thing as answering the letter of the prescrip- 
n vhile Sinning against its spirit. To illustrate 
4 example from real #ife, a patient whom I had 
Gad to use no sugar, took my prescription for 
sulphuric acid, ten drops to be taken in a 

ul of cold water. The apothecary offi- 
emarked, as he handed the vial to the ser- 
ell Mrs. Blank she had better take a little 


wie 
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Idle conversations 


painted, are occasionally indulged in between the apothecary 

and the messenger who calls for 
subjects being the patient, the disease, ana ne, doc- 
tor; and I only mention it to suggest that, aw 


the medivine, the 


- eYTo- 


neous inferences are generally drawn, and such con- 
versations sadly misrepresented, great discretion is 
necessary. 


——— 
HYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


A Frew weeks ago Mr. F. Ripley of Avon, 


Conn., died suddenly from, as was supposed, the 
effects of a drug administered as hydrate of 
chloral, 
attending physician, in the following briet' com- 
munication presents some of thes facts connected 
with the case : — 


Dr. Geo. F. Lewis, of Collinsville, the 


During the last week in January, 1871, I gave 


Mr. Ripley, of Avon, a prescription of which the 
following is an exact copy : — 


Hydrate Chloral . Siij. 
Aqua . : : : ; : . + 33s. 
Syr. Tolu - 3). Mix. 


Sig. Teaspoonful on retiring ; repeat in.an hour if 


necessary. 


It was filled at the drug store of F. J. Smith, of 


Collinsville, and was used as directed with the best 
results. 
ufacture; and here allow me to say I have thus far 
used chloral from your laboratory, always with the 
best success, and without the least unfavorable symp- 
tom in 
Mr. Ripley sent the prescription to New Haven, and 
on retiring took the usual dose, one teaspoonful, 
and died within thirty minutes. 
amination, made by Prof. L. J. Sandford, of New 
Haven, showed no cause for death except slight 
fatty degeneration of the heart. 
tents of the vial from which Mr. Ripley took the last 
dose was sent to Prof. Johnson, of the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, New Haven, for analysis, and found to 
contain sugar, water, bals. tolu, and hydrate chloral. 
The chloral was of Liebreich’s manufacture, and 
stronger than that of American make. 
peculiar results obtained from experiments with chlo- 
ral from other sources, and from the perfectly healthy 
condition of Mr. Ripley at time of death (except the 
fatty degeneration of heart), there may be and 
is some doubt as to the real cause of his death, 
whether it was from an overdose of the chloral, or 
perchance from some substance which may have 
escaped Prof. Johnson’s observation. 


The chloral I supposed to be of your man- 


any case. The supply being exhausted, 
A post mortem ex- 


One half the con- 


From the 


Remarks. — A mixture of hydrate of chloral of 


the character described would present some ob- 
stacles to exact analysis. 


Of course the sugar, 


water, and tolu would be readily recognized, but 
it is absurd to suppose that Prof. Johnson or 
any other person could determine whether the 
chloral hydrate was manufactured by Liebreich 


or some one else. 
is, was the chloral pure or impure? and this 
ought to be decided if possible. 


The important point to learn 


The case de- 


mands investigation, and we hope Dr. Lewis 
and other medical gentlemen will not rest’ until 
every means is exhausted for ascertaining the 
character of the agent administered. 


—~— 
INFLAMMABILITY OF PYROXYLINE. 


Ir may not be very generally known among dentists 


what an extremely inflammable substance pyroxyline 
is, and how easily a set of teeth may be destroyed 
by coming in contact with anything that is ignited. 


A short time ago an acquaintance of mine came up 
to the office in the evening 


g, and I took him into 


the laboratory and showed him the new kind of 
base I was using for artificial teeth. We each sat 


down and smoked a cigar, 


Just as we had entered 
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the hall, about to leave the office, on turning round 
we obseryed the room we had just left brilliantly 
illuminated, almost equal to that produced by the 
magnesian light. I rushed back and found my 
pyroxyline plate in a blaze, and being rapidly con- 
sumed. On making an examination, I discovered 
that when we left the room I happened to lay a 
lighted cigar in close proximity to the case of teeth, 
which set it on fire. It will require some degree of 
care on the part of those using this material not to 
allow lighted cigars, matches, or anything of that sort, 
to come in contact with it when out of the mouth. It 
might prove somewhat hazardous for an individual 
wearing a set of teeth made of this material to ac- 
cidentally put the wrong end of a lighted cigar in 
his mouth ! — Canada Journal of Dental Science. 
Lemarks. — The substance called pyroxyline is 
a transparent horny material manufactured from 
gun-cotton by partially dissolving it in a mixture 
of ether and alcohol. It is essentially dried col- 
lodion, and the manufacture differs from that sub- 
stance in using only a sufficient quantity of the 
solvent to form a pasty mass, which, as it stiffens 
by the evaporation of the ether, is rolled or 
pressed out into plates. This, tinted with a 
pigment, and put in proper form, constitutes a 
new base for attaching artificial teeth. It is, in- 
deed, very combustible, burning with an ardent, 
almost explosive flame, and throwing off ignited 
filaments and sparks. We do not think it liable 
to spontaneous ignition ; but in using it, dentists 
should be very careful that flame or sparks do 
not come nigh it. Ofits value or usefulness for 
the new purpose to which it is applied, we are 
not prepared to speak. It may be regarded as 
insoluble_in the salivary and_ gastric secretions, 
and we think it can exert no poisonous influence 


upon the system. 
— 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 
Sratistics or Cancwr.—In an article on 


‘cancer, in the Scientific Press, of San Francisco, Dr. 


Fraser of that city says that the disease prevails to 
a much greater extent than most people suppose. 
“In England, outside the city of London, the deaths 
from cancer have been known to average 2,332 per 
year. Estimating London in the same ratio, the 
deaths from cancer in England alone would amount 
to nearly 3,000 per year. As the prevalence of the 
malady does not seem to be determined by local in- 
fluences, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
English statistics show a fair average. Such being 
the case, the total number of deaths annually from 
cancer would amount to more than 150,000. 

“The English statistics show that three fourths 
of the cases are among females. This difference is 
due to the extraordinary frequency of cancer of the 
breast and of the reproductive organs. The disease 
may make its appearance in any organ or tissue of 
the body, in either sex, and at any period in life, 
yet it occurs most frequently between the ages of 40 
and 55.” 

INCREASE IN MortALity DURING THE SIEGE 
or Paris. — The usual weekly bulletin of deaths 
shows the number to be between 1,000 and 1,200. 
In the last weeks of the siege it rose to 3,000 and 
over. This was not due to the prevalence of any 
epidemic, but to the scarcity of food and fuel, which 
told heavily on old persons, invalids, and children. 
Moral causes, too, had their effect. Lung diseases 
were very common and mortal among those advanced 
in years. 

PoruLar Recires ror Dyspepsia. — Voltaire 
suggested as a remedy for dyspepsia the taking of 
no other nourishment than the yolk of eggs beaten 
up with the flour of potatoes and water. 

Sir John Sinclair has the credit of the following 


ow 


120 
modification of the great Frenchman’s ppeeknen Hair, which is worth $500.00 to any person.’ 
Beat an egg in abowl, and add six table-spoonfuis | When we state that the preparation in question is 
of cold water, mixing the whole well together; then] the invention of ‘ Dr.’ (not ‘ Professor,’ for a won- 
add two table-spoonfuls of the farina of potatoes} der) G. “Smith; that it restores gray hair to pris- 
(or potato starch), to be mixed thoroughly with the | tine dayvkness, but is ‘nota dye;’ and that it cures 
liquor in the bowl; then pour as much boiling water | headache, ‘humors,’ and cutaneous eruptions — we 
as will convert the whole into a jelly, and mix well.| have probably said all that our readers care to hear ; 
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It may be taken either alone or with the addition 
of a little milk and pulverized white sugar, not 
only for breakfast, but, in cases of great stomach 
debility or in consumptive disorders, at the other 
meals. The dish is light, easily digested, extremely 
wholesome and nourishing. Bread or biscuit can 
be taken with it, as the stomach gets stronger. 

History oF Quinine.—In 18038, Dr. Duncan, 
of Edinburgh, had detected some of the active prin- 
ciples of cinchona bark. The great pharmaceutical 
discovery of quinia, however, was made in 1820, by 
Pelletier and Caventou, pharmaceutical chemists, of 
Paris. In 1823, Henry and Delondre, of the same 
city, announced the existence of quinidia. As the 
therapeutical effects of Peruvian bark had already 
become so well known, it could not be long before 
quinia must come into general use, and such was 
really the fact. Magendie and Chomel, of France, 
were active in introducing the alkaloid into practice 
in their own country, and Dr. Elliotson and others, 
in England; and from those two great medical cen- 
tres its use spread rapidly over the rest of Europe 
and the Western world. 

Tue Cause or Sieep.— Dr. E. Sommer con- 
siders that sleep is the result of a deoxygenation of 
the organism. The blood and the tissues possess the 
property of storing up the oxygen inhaled, and then 
supplying it in proportion to the requirements of the 
economy. When this store of oxygen is exhausted, 
or even becomes too small, it no longer suffices to 
sustain the vital activity of the organs, the brain, 
nervous system, muscles, etc., and the body falls into 


that particular state which we call sleep. During 


the eontimuation of this deep repose, fresh quantities 
of oxygen are being stored up in the blood, to act as 
a supply to the awakened #vital powers. Rest pro- 
duces, though in a less degree, the same effect as sleep 
in reducing the expenditure of oxygen. 

Neurartera.— A correspondent of the Lancet 
says: “ A few years ago, when in China, I became 
acquainted with the fact of the natives, when suffer- 
ing with facial neuralgia, using oil of peppermint, 
which they lightly applied to the seat of pain with 
a camel-hair pencil. Siace then, in my own practice, 
I frequently employ this oil as a local anesthetic, 
not only in neuralgia, but also in gout, with re- 
markably good results.” 

Tain Sweet LEAD INsTEAD oF Lint 1N 
Wounps. — Dr. Burgrease has so employed sheet 
lead, and states that it feels soft and cool to the 
wounded parts — its use entirely superseding that of 
lint. The formation of a very thin layer of sulphu- 
ret impedes putrefaction and the development of 
small organisms. 


unless, perhaps, the members of the Dermatological 
Society should wish to save $499.97 in the purchase 
of the $590.00 treatise aforesaid, in which case we 
shall be happy to transmit their order.” 


oe 
VALUABLE FORMUL. 


NrvurAtaia.— M. Bertrand, Paris, has used the 
following ointment with perfect success, in neuralgia, 
when other remedies had been tried without effect : 


Ry Veratriz 3 . . : : + PTs. Ys 
Morph. Sulph. . ° ° . « prs. iij. 
Adipis . : . Egat UE 


Sig. Rub painful parts with the ointment fre- 
quently, when the paroxysms of pain are at their 
height, and as often as they require. ‘Two or three 
frictions suffice, in a majority of cases. 

Locan Paratysis.— Dr. Brown-Séquard uses 
the following formula in local paralysis : — 

Fy Strychnie Sulph, . 3 ° 4 grs. ij. 

Chloroform . ; 5 : . ‘ ae Nu 

Apply half, night and morning, by brisk friction 
to the part. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR Dover’s Powper. — Dr. Cha- 
pin (Medical and Surgical Reporter) has not used 
Dover’s powder for twenty years, much preferring 
his substitute as more palatable and effective ; which 


is as follows : — 
TY Opii. pulv. ‘ F P ‘ 5 en Ate 


Ipecac, pulv. : ; : . : 3 ss. 
Camph. puly. , ° : 5 a) eo Ie 
Saccharum . : . . 3 iv. 


Mix thoroughly. This contains one grain of 
opium in eight grains of the powder. He fre- 
quently uses morphia, in due proportion, instead; or 
omits the opium altogether when contra-indicated. 

TREATMENT FoR Tarr Worm.— Dr. Wm. M. 
Turner remarks that the following plan for expelling 
either the tenia lata or tenia solium never fails. 
First, at bed-time give the following cathartic : — 

Ty Pulv. Potass. et Rhei.aa =. . - prs. x. 


Hydr. Chlo. Mit. . . : grs. ii, M. 
Chart. z : A : see NOs s 


The next morning, after a decided catharsis, and 
on an empty stomach, give — 

FY Kooso, pulv. 2 . A : - 6 iy. 

Aquz é é etter by | NE 

Sig. Take in a quarter of an hour’s time, in 
three doses. The action is speedy, and the danger 
none. 

TURPENTINE IN INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. — 
When convulsions continue in colicky children, and 
are not relieved by the warm bath, injections of 
warm water, brandy, or chloric ether, with an al- 
kali, Dr. Graves recommends turpentine to be given: 
Ry. Ol. terebenthi, 3j.; ol. ricini, 3iv.; mist. acacia, 
aq. cinnamoni, aa. 3iij. M. 3). tertid quéque hora. 


Corron Respirators. — Dr. Jouglet, taking the | This acts on the bowels, and produces a copious 


hint thrown out by Prof. Tyndall, has experimented 
upon the use of cotton respirators, and states that 
by their application the disease known as miners’ 
anzmia, and also the dangers of the effects of lead, 
copper, and mercury to those who have to handle 
these metals, or work in vapors or dust thereof, may 
be prevented. 

“A First-ratre Notice.” —The Medical Ga- 
zette gives the following generous “ puff” to one of 
the Smith family : — 

“ We are in receipt of a modest proposition that 
we should take two dozen bottles of ‘Nature’s Hair 
Restorative ’ as an equivalent for a six months’ ad- 
vertisement thereof, and the insertion in every issue 
of an editorial puff, a stereotyped assortment of 
which is kindly furnished. We are also urged to 
send a three-cent stamp-for a ‘Treatise on the Hu- 


discharge of urine. 

CompounD Beeswax ‘Pitts.— The Druggists’ 
Circular gives the following formula for these pills, 
which are recommended for improving the voice of 
public speakers : — 


FY Yellow beeswax : : - 2 drachms. 
Balsam copaiva Q2 « 


Fuse, and add liquorice root (powdered) Ae~p te 
Mix, and make 240 pills; two to be taken three 
times every other day. 


—— 
EXPLOSIVE PRESCRIPTIONS. « 
WHETHER a physician is ever justified in “ blow- 
ing up” a druggist may possibly be an open ques- 
tion, but he certainly ought not to do it by means of 


a prescription. An English pharmacist received the 
following: R. Argenti ox. gr. iss.; ext. nuc. vom. gr. 


- 


1-6; morph. mur. gr. 1-32; and the pills pre 
by the formula, with confection of roses, soon a 
gvards exploded with evolution of considerable 
Permanganate of potash will sometimes act sim 
An analogous case lately occurred at Nottinghs 
England, and excited some interest at the time. 
following prescription was made up: R. Are. o 
xlviii.; morph. mur, gr.i.; ext. gent. q. s. M. F 
xxiv. The lady who received the pills, which we 
silvered, put the pill-box into her bosom. In th 
quarters of an hour a severe explosion took placc 
her clothes were burnt, her right breast severe 
scorched, and smoke issued freely from beneath hy 
dress. A troublesome burn on the breast rem 
for treatment. It has long been known that 
made of oxide of silver and creosote (or carbo 
acid) are liable to become very hot, or even to } 
flame, and a dispenser has been astonished by seein 
the lid of a box which contained such pills sudden} 
blown off, and the pills sent rolling over the counte 
The following prescription gave rise to a viole 
explosion on being made up by trituration in a roug 
Wedgwood mortar: R. Pot. chlor. oz. iss. ; ac. ta 
nici, 3 iss.: olei gaultheriw, gtt. xx. M. Again 
mixture of chlorate of potassa and catechu, pri 
scribed as a dentrifice, occasioned a violent expli 
sion in the mortar in which it was rubbed. Erhard 
explosive powder for shells is composed of ju 
proportions of tannin and chlorate of potassi 
Lastly, a “ pharmacien ” received the following pri 
scription to dispense, namely: Pot. chlor., 8; hyp 
phosph. of sodium, 4; syrup, 62; water, 125 part 
In order to expedite matters, he vigorously triturate 
the salts in a mortar, and the result naturally 
that he received some wounds on the body, wh 
the pestle was thrown to a distance. The two 
should, of course, have been dissolved separ. 
These and similar reactions depend on the fae 
with which oxide of silver.and chlorate of pote 
part with their oxygen to organic matter, and 
consequent elevation of temperature due to th 


decomposition of meee 
—— fs 


GOOD ADWCE TO DYSPEPTICS. ~ 


Ir a man wishes to get rid of dyspepsia, he mi 
give his stomach and brain less to do. It will 
no service to him to follow any particular reg 
—to live on chaff bread or any such stuff 
weigh his food, ete., so long as the brain is in a 
stant state of excitement. Let that have prope 
rest, and the stomach will perform its functions. — 


or counting-room, and take no exercise, his stot 
will inevitably become paralyzed, and .if he - 
nothing into it but a cracker a day, it will not di 
gest it. In many cases it is the brain that ist 
primary cause. Give that delicate organ some re 
Leave your business behind you when you 

your home. Do not sit down to your dinner 
your brows knit, and your mind absorbed in ¢a 
up interest accounts. Never abridge the 
hours of sleep. Take more or less exercise int 
open air every day. Allow yourself some inno 
recreation. Eat moderately, slowly, and of” 
what you please — provided it be not the shove 
tongs. If any particular dish disagrees with 
however, never touch it or look at it. Do not in 
ine that you must live on rye bread nor oat 
porridge: a reasonable quantity of nutritious fo 
essential to the mind as well as the body. 4 
all, banish all thoughts of the subject. If. you 
any treatises on dyspepsia, domestic medicine, | 
put them directly into the fire. If you are constantly 
talking and thinking about dyspepsia, you wil 
surely have it. Endeavor to forget that you 
astomach. Keep a clear conscience; live 
ately, regularly, cleanly ; be industrious too, 
temperate. F 


oston Sowrnal of Chemistry, 


Diamond 


‘ovume V. _ BOSTON, MAY 4874. Numer 11. 
: Familiar Science, To cut a diamond is to form its surfaces so} The coarser grains are afterwards, as we have 
-@ —+—— that light in passing through is refracted in a| stated, powdered in a steel mortar. 


DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND CUTTING. 


A nice little packet, which could be carricd in 
‘ne compartment of an ordinary wallet, has been 
pened in our presence, and the contents sub- 
jiited to inspection. All that met the eye was 

collection of shining pebbles, about fifty in 
amber, and yet it would require at least twenty 
ounds of solid gold to purchase the group of 
tle crystals. They are diamonds in the 
muzh, from the newly discovered African dia- 
ond mines, and thus are objects of curiosity. 
“they were brought to the surface in digging 

our garden, we should suppose them to be 
agents of glass or perhaps crystallized quartz, 
ad after a brief examination should probably 
row them back to the dust again. It requires 
1 experienced eye to distinguish an uncut dia- 
ond from some of the common crystals found on 
e sides and in the beds of streams flowing from 
i hills and mountains, and therefore it is not 
irprising that the gems remain unrecognized 
‘fields which have been many times explored 
I travellers. 

The diamonds here spoken of were imported 
y Messrs. Crosby, Morse, & Foss, jewelers, of 
is city, and in a few weeks or months they will 
we been eut and placed in their elegant cases, 
ady to excife the interest and admiration of 
irehasers. There is no city or town in the 
united States where the difficult and interesting 
ocess of diamond cutting is carried on but in 
ston, and no other parties but the house 
med have ever attempted to improve imper- 
%t diamonds, or cut the gems as they come 
om their native beds. 

In company with Mr. Henry D. Morse, the 
iginator of this peculiar manufacture, we re- 
atly visited the factory where the work is 
ue, and the hour spent in inspecting the pro- 
is was full of interest. Diamond cutting has 
en for years monopolized by Holland, and in 
2 city of Amsterdam some two thousand men 
> coustantly employed in the industry. With 
> long experience, however, of these workmen, 
ime of the finest stones are very unskillfully 
(t, and those brought to this country have been 
teed in the hands of Mr. Morse to be recut 
d perfected. 
The machinery employed in Holland for pol- 
ing is ponderous and heavy, the framework 
\ding the wheels being braced and wedged, 
é the running gear of a country saw-mill. In 
? establishment in this city a small iron-top 
Ne is used, with solid iron supports and double 
wings, so that the polishing wheel, being fixed 
the centre, revolves horizontally on a level 
+h the surface of the table. By this ingenious 
vice, the work of Mr. Morse, perfect steadiness 


Dutch manipulators a greater degree of ac- 
f ‘acy is obtained. 
| 


Secured, and without the clumsy machinery of 


way to produce a maximum of brilliancy. The 
rough gems are quite du!l or lustreless, and it 
requires consummate skill in cutting and polish- 
ing to secure the accuracy of angular proportion 
in the faces necessary to perfect results. There 
must be principal planes or faces, and around 
them a considerable number of smaller ones, all 
placed at correct angles, so that, by refraction, a 
blaze of light, every ray in harmony, may be 
the result. The skill of the operator is shown 
in his ability to bring out the whole power of 
a stone. 

The diamond is the hardest of known sub- 
stances, aud hence the inquiry will naturally 
arise, “ How is it possible to produce mechanical 
effects upon a substance so refractory ?” “ Dia- 
mond cut diamond ” is an old adage, and it has a 
practical illustration in the factory. The dust of 
the gem is employed to wear away the surface 
of those undergoing the process of polishing, 
and this is obtained by grinding worthless parti- 
cles in a steel mortar, and also the minute frag- 
ments obtained in the progress of the work are 
saved for the purpose. But these two sources 
of supply do not afford sufficient material to meet 
the wants of the industry, and consequently a 
substance found in association with diamonds, and 
possessing equal hardness, is to a large extent 
employed. This pebble, which has no value as a 
light refractor, is pure carbon, like the diamond, 
but it is not perfectly crystalline. It is semi- 
amorphorus in structure ; and if it was not used 
for its mechanical value, it would be as worthless 
as a bit of charcoal. It is now worth in the 
market about six dollars a pennyweight. 

When two diamonds are rubbed together they 
are mutually abraded, or worn away, and hence 
if we have a valuable one which we wish 
to cut, to develop its brilliancy, we have only to 
select another which by its shape is worthless, 
and bring this to bear mechanically upon the 
other, and the work goes on. The worth- 
less diamond may be called the tool with which 
the cutter elaborates the valued gem. Each is 
placed in cement, conically heaped at one end 
of two sticks of convenient handling size. The 
cutter is so placed in soft cement that its entting 
angle can be employed to the best advantage 
upon the clear stone, which is similarly adjusted 
to present the surface to be abraded. After the 
cement has hardened, the workman grasps the 
stick, holding the cutting diamond in his right 
hand and that with the gem in his left, and the 
stones are brought together over a double metal- 
lic box, the inner section of which is provided 
with a perforated bottom, being half the depth of 
the outer, into which it closely fits. The parti- 
cles which become detached from both stones fall 
into the inner box, the smaller passing through 
the orifice, to the bottom, being fine enough to 
perform their functions on the polishing wheel. 


cutting is slow and tedious work, and requires 
the utmost care and skill to accomplish the pro- 
cess successfully. In the Boston factory, the 
labor is done under the eye or immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Morse, who originated the industry, 
and who devised and constructed the machinery. 

The diamond has a grain or cleavage plane, 
the same as most mineral or crystalline sub- 
stances, and hence it is possible to split or divide 
one into two or more parts. Sometimes a large 
piece is removed at once from a gem by splitting, 
but it is a process attended with much risk. To 
accomplish this after the stone is carefully stud- 
ied and its line of cleavage ascertained, it is 
placed in hardened cement, in the proper posi- 
tion, and the sharp edge of a steel chisel resem- 
bling a razor is carefully adjusted so that the 
division will be at the points desired, and a 
smart rap with a hammer is given it. Perhaps 
no more costly blow may be struck in any 
mechanical work than this, for in manipulating a 
large diamond, if it is unskillfully given, a gem 
of several thousand dollars’ value may be spoiled. 

After a diamond is cut, the work of polishing 
commences, and it is in this department that the 
American machinery is seen to be superior to 
the Dutch. This we have already described. 
The gem is adjusted in soft lead heaped coni- 
cally in a copper cup, ten times the capacity of 
those used upon the cement sticks in cutting. 
The surface of the wheel is charged with dia- 
mond dust mixed with oil to the consistency of 
thin paste. The stone and wheel thus arranged, 
the latter is made to revolve at the rate of fifteen 
hundred revolutions a minute, and the stone, 
placed in a heavy iron clamp, is inverted upon 
the wheel. Nothing but the diamond touches 
the wheel, it being pressed down by the weight 
of the iron clamp. A rather musical tone is 
produced by the contact, which shows that the 
wheel is doing its work, and that now a bright 
surface will be produced upon the “ table” ex- 
posed to its action. When this is satisfactory, 
the operator melts the lead, releases the gem, 
and readjusts it so as to polish another of the 
faces, and in this way the process goes on until 
the work is completed. To attain this, however, 
the tables and facets are many times exposed to 
the wheel, and it is not until the most careful 
measurements and experiments are made that 
the gem is pronounced satisfactory. Mr. Morse 
has been intrusted with the manipulation of some 
of the most costly diamonds ever brought to this 
country, and in no instance have his labors re- 
sulted in loss or failure, a circumstance which 
reflects much credit upon his ingenuity and skill. 

The importation of African diamonds has but 
just commenced, but doubtless large quantities 
from the new mines will flow towards this 
country, as we are large purchasers of the 
“brilliants.” The market in the United States 
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will not put up with anything but the best. We 
do not purchase the largest, but the choicest, 
which are produced in all parts of the world. 
Stones of from one to five carats are always in 
good demand here ; above that, purchasers are 
scarce. A seven or ten carat diamond is worth 
from $6,000 to $10,000, and the number of 
those who are willing to invest that sum in a 
single stone is limited. Sporting men, who keep 
gambling saloons, and drive fast horses, wear the 
largest and most costly gems; and when we no- 
tice an unusually large and brilliant one upon the 
person of a stranger, we instinctively regard him 
as belonging to the sporting fraternity. 

In what is known as the “ shoddy” era, dur- 
ing the war, when petroleum and war contracts 
elevated men suddenly from poverty to great 
affluence, large diamonds were in demand, and 
there were not enough of these in the country 
to meet it. ‘The price of diamonds of one carat 
ranges from $165 to $175, but there are some 
“ unexceptionable ” in the market which 
command a higher price. Most of those who 
visit jewelers’ stores for the purpose of pur- 
chasing diamonds, have no knowledge of the na- 
ture of the gems they seek. They do not know 
that a diamond, like a horse or an oil painting, is 
sold for its excellence or beauty. Ji a diamond 
is “ off color,” or even has slight flaws, they do 
not detect the faults. If diamonds are sought, it 
is important that they should be purchased of 
honest parties, and those who by experience are 
fully acquainted with their character and value. 

It is certainly singular, that with the im- 
mensely increased production the gems continue 
to increasc in price from year to year. The 
recent convulsions: in Europe and our late civil 
war, in which thousands of diamond owners were 
reduced to penury, did not result as one would 
suppose, in throwing upon the market large 
quantities of diamonds. It is probable a few 
changed hands, but not enough to influence the 
price in the slightest degree. Large numbers of 
the diamonds which have been dug from the 
earth in the last two thousand years have been 
hoarded, and are not often brought to the light. 
They are left to dazzle unseen, in caskets and 
steel safes, where they are almost forgotten. A 
diamond worth £30,000, or $150,000, has recently 
been found in the African mines, and several 
others of a size and brilliancy which render 
them nearly as valuable are reported. It is 
highly probable that diamonds in considerable 
quantities will be found in the United States at 
no distant day. In the mountains of South Car- 
olina and Georgia where gold exists, there are 
geological strata which present striking analogies 
to those of Brazil, Africa, and Australia where 
diamonds are found in abundance. A few have 
already been picked up in those localities, and 
also in California. 
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: —— 
ANTIMONY AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

THERE are not a few metals the compounds of 
which are in common use, though we rarely see 
them in their elementary state, and know little 
about them unless we have studied books of 
chemistry. Antimony is such a metal, familiar 
and valuable in its practical uses, and yet quite 
unknown to most people in its uncombined form. 
The metallic antimony is an important article of 
commerce, but how many of our readers can de- 
scribe it, or would recognize a specimen of it ? 


The chemical name of antimony is stéb/wm 
(whence the symbol Sd, used in chemical formu- 
le), and stibium was the Latin name of « com- 
pound of the metal — the sulphide, undoubtedly 
—which was known to the ancients. The 
metal itself was not known to them, though we 
have seen statements to the contrary in some 
school text-book of chemistry. It was not until 
the middle of the fifteenth century that antimony 
was obtained in a metallic state, by Basil Valen- 
tine, a German monk and alchemist, but a dili- 
gent and enthusiastic student of natural science. 
There is a story that while experimenting with 
the new metal and its compounds, he happened 
to throw some of it into the hog-trough, and 
found that after purging the swine violently it 
seemed to improve their condition and to fatten 
them. This led him to try its effects upon some 
of his brother monks, but unluckily the dose 
proved fatal. The reader has probably heard of 
the quack, one of whose patients, a Frenchman, 
took a fancy to molasses and salt herring, and on 
eating them recovered from his fever ; hence he 
ordered the same diet for his next patient, who 
happened to be a Dutchman, but with a very 
different result. The man died; and the quack 
made a note in his memorandum book to this 
effect: “ Molasses and sult herring are good for a 
Frenchman in fever, but death to a Dutchman.” 
In like manner, our worthy Basil Valentine con- 
cluded that his metal was good for hogs, but 
death to monks, and therefore named it anti- 
mony, or monk’s-bane, from anti, against, and 
monachus (French mone), a monk. But the 
story was probably suggested by the name, and 
not the name by the circumstance given in the 
story, and it is therefore rejected by the best 
etymologists. Another derivation of antimony 
makes it from anti and monos (alone), because the 
metal is rarely found alone, or uncombined. But, 
on the whole, it is more likely that the word is 
nothing but a corruption of al-cihmidun, or al- 
uthmudun, te Arabic name for the metal. 

Antimony is a brittle metal, of a bluish-white 
color, with a brilliant lustre. It is highly erys- 
talline in its structure, and really beautiful to the 
eye; so that when we first see a specimen of it 
we cannot help feeling disappointed that it is 
practically useless in its pure state. It melts at 
about 830° F., and when heated to full redness 
takes fire and burns brilliantly, producing white 
fumes of teroxide. It isa pretty experiment to 
melt a bit of it on a piece of charcoal with a blow- 
pipe, and then to throw the glowing globule down 
upon a board or a large sheet of brown paper : 
it bursts into Mhyriad little beads, which roll in all 
directions, each leaving a line of white oxide, 
like the trail of a meteor, to mark its path. 

Some of the alloys of antimony are of great 
practical value, especially the one by whose aid 
we are enabled to give you this account of the 
substance. Type-metal is an alloy of lead and an- 
timony, in the proportion of about one part of the 
latter to four of the former. This combination 
is so admirably adapted to the purpose, that it is 
hardly probable that it will ever be superseded 
or materially modified. Antimony enters also 
into most of the common white metallic alloys 
used for cheap teapots, spoons, forks, and the like. 
The best pewter contains it, and so does Britannia 
metal in all its varieties. The office it serves in 
these compounds is to give hardness to the lead 
and tin (which are usually the chief ingredients, 


though bismuth, copper, and other meta 
often added in smaller quantities) without 
dering them too brittle. 

In medicine, antimony has been empl 
nore or less from the day when Basil Vale 
is said to have given his fellow monks too « 
roic” a dose of it. Tartar emetic is a tartrate 
antimony agd potash, or what is called a “dou 
salt.” It has had a somewhat varied fortune 
an item in the materia medica. In France for 
time it was illegal to use it internally, and- 
least one physician lost his diploma for admi 
istering it; but it was subsequently (in 1637, 
believe) authorized to be used again. At tf 
present day, many of our best physicians do n 
hold it in very high favor, but others contim 
to employ it freely, and it will doubtless be b 
to “serve an ejectment” upon the human stor 
ach for many a generation yet. = 

The tersulphide of antimony (or antimony 
sulphide, according .to the new nomenclature) 
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used in pyrotechny as an ingredient in vario) 
colored fires. The blue or Bengal light, for e 
ample, is made by mixing finely pulverized sal 
petre (6 parts), sulphur (2 parts), and antim 
ous sulphide (1 part). 4 
A detonating powder can be made by heatir 
strongly for several hours a mixture of 100 par) 
of tartar emetic and 3 parts of lamp-black. Th 
crucible should be left to cool under a bell-glas 
The powder will explode on being moistene 
with a drop of water, and great care is necessar 
to prevent its exploding spontaneously. 
— fs 

THE LAST OF THE ALCHEMISTS, 

Ty the latter part of the last century, J. 
Price was a distinguished amateur chemis 
England, and a Fellow of the Royal Soe 


even among scientific men. In 1782, Mr. Pri 
imagined that he had discovered a powder tha 
would transmute mercury and other of. the base 
metals into gold and silver. He appears 
have hesitated about giving the results of his e3 
periments to the public, but the chemists s 
got wind of the matter through some of hi 
intimate friends whom he had made his confi 
dants. This led to a lively discussion of hi’ 
pretensions in scientific circles, and many wer 
disposed to accuse him of deliberate impostm 
To prove that he was no charlatan, Price off 
to repeat his experiments in presence of a 
company of men, competent to pass judg 
upon them and above the suspicion of being 
collusion with him, and arrangements were m 
for the ordeal. The experiments, seven in n 
ber, began at Guildford on the 6th of May, 1i 
and were completed on the 25th. In all of 
gold and silver. were apparently obtained 
mercury, and this transmutation was attested b 
the peers, clergymen, lawyers, and chemists 1 
had watched the process. Some of the gold 
presented to the King (George III.), who 
ciously consented to accept the marvelous — 
The University of Oxford hastened to do h 
to the successful alchemist by conferring 
him the degree of M. D.; and a book in w 
he published an account of his experiments | 
through two editions in a few months. 
If all this were not matter of sober hist 
we could hardly believe that it oceurret 


shan ninety years ago; but it must be borne in 
nind that alchemy, after its many centuries of 
‘enown as an occult science, was dying a lingering 
leath, and chemistry, the infant daughter of the 
venerable juggler, was still in its cradle. But 
hough the king had recoynized Price as a public 
yevefactor, ee Oxford had honored him as a sci- 
¢ntific discoverer, there were men wige enough to 
ee that he must be either a deceiver or self- 
eceived. His position and standing were decid- 
edly against the former view. He was no needy 
und nameless adventurer, like most of the pro- 
‘essed alchemists of that day, but a man of 
jwealth and good family, who had devoted him- 
elf to chemistry out of pure love of science, and 
yhose private character was above reproach. 
[he case was a peculiar and perplexing one, and 
yen now it remains somewhat of a mystery. 
\t the time, it became the subject of controversy 
‘o earnest and bitter, that at length the Royal 
Society felt obliged to call upon Price to repeat 
iis experiments in their presence, and thus prove 
o the satisfaction of his brother fellows the truth 
f his pretensions. Up to this time, we may 
loubt whether he was honest or not, but now it 
3 quite evident that if he had deceived himself, 
he delusion is at an end, but he hopes to evade 
he mortification of acknowledging it. He de- 
lines to repeat his experiments, on the ground 
\hat the preparation of the mysterious powder is 
yiffieult and dangerous to health. He has found 
Iso, he says, that this method of making the pre- 
ious metals, though interesting for its scientific 
earings, cannot become practically useful, as 
he amount obtained will not cover the cost of 
wroduction. In one case, as he states, it cost 
lim about seventeen pounds sterling to prepare 
fold to the value of four pounds. He urged, 
horeover, that the experiments had already been 
erformed before honorable and competent wit- 
yesses, and nothing could be gained by repeating 
nem; “for, as the spectators of a fact must al- 
ays be less numerous than those who hear it 
elated, so the majority must at last believe, if 
ney believe at all, on the credit of attestation.” 
fe claimed further that his character and his sci- 
ntific reputation ought to be a sufficient assurance 
» his friends that he had not deceived them 
“he Royal Society nevertheless insisted that his 
wn honor and theirs required that the experi- 
nents should be repeated, and he finally left 
ondon for Guildford in January, 1783, promis- 
ig to return in a month fully prepared for the 
‘ial. : é 
» At Guildford Price shut himself up in his lab- 
ratory, distilled a quantity of laurel-water, the 
sickest and deadliest poison then known, and 
e his will. He then went to work to pre- 
are the powder of transmutation. Six months 
assed away, and even his best friends began to 
tink that he had deceived them, when he sud- 
nly appeared in London and formally invited 
te Royal Society to meet him at his laboratory 
+ Guildford, on the 3d of August. A year ear- 
er the élite of England had assembled to wit- 
#ss his wonderful alchemy, but on this occasion 
aly three members of the Royal Society came 
) Guildford in response to his invitation. After 
ceiving them with a cordial welcome, Price 
epped aside for a moment, and hastily drank a 
4sk of laurel-water. His visitors, observing a 
jidden change in his appearance, though they 
ko then suspect the cause, sent in haste for 
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medical assistance ; but in a few minutes the 
unfortunate min was dead. 

As we have intimated, there are many who 
believe that the experiments of Price were an 
imposture from the outset; but it seems to us 
more probable that he was at first the victim of 
some unaccountable delusion, and that he had 
recourse to deception alterwards, simply because 
he had not the moral courage to confess his 
error after having published it to the world as a 
great discovery. This explanation of his con- 
duct is not without its difficulties, but the same 
may be said of every view that can be taken of 
it, and on the whole this is the most plausible 
solution of the enigma. 

“Thus it was,” to quote the words of another, 
“that alchemy, among scientific men at least, in 
England, came to an end with the Inst act of a 
tragedy.” In Germany, on the other hand, its 
final appearance on the stage was rather as a 
comedy; but that tale we must postpone to an- 
other day. 

—)—— 
NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


ConceERNING SNAKES.—It is a popular error 
that a snake cannot kill a snake. Dr. Fayrer, in 
India, has been making some experiments to settle 
the question. He took a young and lively cobra, 
and allowed it to be bitten in the muscular part of 
the body by,a krait. In ten minutes the cobra was 
sluggish, and in thirty-two minutes after the bite it 
died. The same Dr. Fayrer has found that the 
water-snakes of India are deadly poisonous. It was 
recently proposed to erect a sea-bathing establish- 
ment in the Bay of Bengal at a place where it was 
certain there were no sharks, but it was found that 
the locality swarmed with these water-snakes, which 
would have been quite as bad as the sharks. 

At Madras the Commissioner of Police has for- 
bidden the dancing girls to dance in the Hindu 
temples with cobras twined round their necks, one 
of the girls having died from the bite of such an 
animated necklace. This will be a great disap- 
pointment to the pious votary, but it is suggested 
that it will tend to lessen the reverence for the 
cobra, and thus render his extermination more 
probable. 

Tut Lower ANIMALS AND THEIR Lorp. — 
Man may be the lord of creation, but he has some 
very rebellious subjects in his domain, and they 
give him a good deal of trouble. We read in 
an English paper that Major Daires, in India, 
has been lucky enough to shoot a tigress which in 
seven years had killed 140 persons in a few villages. 
The beast had become such a terror to the vicinage 
that many families had left, and a great part of the 
land had ceased to be cultivated. 

But the insects are the most unmanageable of 
all the creatures not yet fully subdued by their ap- 
pointed master. There is no part of the world 
where he is not more or less at their merey ; but 
in tropical regions they sometimes fairly put him to 
flight and reign in his stead. The United States 
Consul at St. Helena, in a recent communication 
to the State Department, reports that the white 
ants which have invaded the island are fast destroy- 
ing everything upon it. No wood but teak, and 
sometimes not even that, can stand against them. 
Many houses in Jamestown have been fairly cutted 
by them ; doors, windows, floors, and roofs all being 

eaten up, leaving nothing but the bare walls. 

We forget what naturalist it was that suggested, 
years ago, that if man wants to get rid of insects, 
he must set to and cat them, as some savages do 
in the case of certain species of ants, worms, and 
spiders. But it is doubtful whether he could keep 
their numbers within reasonable limits in that way. 
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The great difficulty is that we know less about 
them than about any other branch of the animal 
creation, and therefore we fight with them at a 
great disadvantage. 

A Wuire ELernant CaArrurrep. — This is 
important state news in Siam, where the chief 
white elephant ranks next to the queen and above 
the heir apparent to the throne. The papers there 
report that a new white elephant has just been cap- 
tured, and that he has been conducted with due 
pomp and ceremony to the capital, where he will 
receive the honors and dignities to which his color 
entitles him. 

—_—>—— 
EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A GERMAN scientific journal gives the following 
experiments for the use of the teacher or lecturer : — 

Combustion of Oxygen with a Sooty Flame. — Into 
a long-necked flask pour some benzole or oil of 
turpentine. Close the flask with a cork, through 
which two short glass tubes are passed, one of which 
should be of about one centimeter internal diameter, 
the other narrower and somewhat bent sidewards. 
Let the liquid in the flask be boiled, and, as soon 
as the vapors issue from the wider tube, ignite 
them; and, this having been done, pass through 
that tube another narrower glass tube connected 
with a suitable gas-holder, or other vessel, contain- 
ing oxygen. ‘This tube should be provided with a 
platinum burner bent upwards and fitted with a 
cork, which closes the opening of the wider tube. 
This oxygen-carrying tube is made to pass deep 
into the flask; and immediately after the closing of 
the wider tube, the oxygen begins to burn with a 
sooty flame, while the excess of the vapors of the 
boiling liquid are discharged by the narrower glass 
tube first mentioned. 

Oxidation and Reduction, and the Resultant Change 
of Weight. — Take oxide of copper; make it, by 


means of weak gum-water, into a paste, and shape 


that. into a cylindrical form one centimeter in 
@iameter by three centimeters in height; dry it; 


ignite it gently ; next reduce it by means of hydro- 
gen to the metallic state at as low a temperature as 
possible ; cool it in the current of the hydrogen gas ; 
and, next, wind round the cylinder a platinum wire, 
the free end of which should be molten into a glass 
rod, so as to be used as avhandle. This having 
been done, have ready two tubulated bell-jars — one 
turned with its wide opening downwards, to hold 
hydrogen gas, to be carried into it by a flexible 
tube through the tubulature ; the other jar, with its 
wide opening turned upwards to hold oxygen. 
Now heat the copper cylinder (which, although 
very porous and spongy, has sufficient cohesion for 
the experiment) gently, taking care not to make it 
red-hot, and immerse it in the oxygen, whereupon 
it will. become suddenly red®hot, and continue so 
until the oxidation is finished. After having suf- 
ficiently cooled, the cylinder is transferred to the 
jar containing hydrogen, when again it begins to 
ignite, throwing off a strong light, while water con- 
denses on the sides of the jar. Since the change 
of weight, by the alternate process of oxidation and 
deoxidation, of a cylinder of the above dimensions 
is nearly one gramme, it may be exhibited in a 
lecture room by an ordinarily good balance. 
Another Experiment to Illustrate Reduction and 
Oxidation. — A well-polished small copper bell is 
placed in a ring on a triangle, and then heated by 
causing a strong gas flame to play upon it, so as to 
render the metal red-hot, and, consequently, very 
soon black. As soon as this is the ease, a strong 
current of hydrogen gas is directed upon the metal, 
by means of a flexible tube fastened to the neck of a 
glass funnel large enough to cover the bell. As soon 
as the hydrogen comes into contact with the red-hot 
metal, the layer of black oxide of copper is removed, 
and the metal appears as before it was heated. By 
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removing the current of hydrogen, the oxygen of the 
air again acts upon the hot metal; and thus the 
alternate oxidation and reduction may be continued, 
provided the metal was made thoroughly red-hot to 
begin with. The hydrogen should be pure, and free 
even from traces of sulphur or arsenic, in order that 
the experiment be successful. 

Lee 

HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 

To Take Bruises ouT OF FURNITURE. — Wet 
the part with warm water; double a piece of brown 
paper five or six times, soak it in the warm water, 
and lay it on the place; apply on that a warm, but 


not hot flat-iron till the moisture is evaporated. If 
the bruise be not gone, repeat the process. After 


two or three applications, the dent or bruise will be 
raised to the surface. If the bruise be small, merely 
soak it with warm water, and hold a red-hot iron 
near the surface, keeping the surface continually 
wet —the bruise will soon disappear. 

Spots on ManoGany.— Stains and spots may 
be taken out of mahogany with a little aquafortis or 
oxalic acid and water, rubbing the part by means of 
cork, till the color is restored, observing afterwards 
to wash the wood well with water, and to dry and 
polish as usual. 

To Porisn MARBLE, ETC. — Marble of any kind, 
alabaster, any hard stone, or glass may be repolished 
by rubbing it with a linen cloth dressed with oxide 
of tin (sold under the name of putty powder). For 
this purpose a couple or more folds of linen should 
be fastened tight over a piece of wood, mat or other- 
wise, according to the form of the stone. To re- 
polish a mantel-piece it should be first perfectly 
cleaned. ‘This is best done by making a paste of 
lime, soda, and water, well wetting the marble, and 
applying the paste. Then let it remain a day or 
so, keeping it moist during the interval. When 
this paste has been removed the polishing may 
begin. The linen and putty powder must be kept 
constantly wet. Glass, such as jewelers’ show- 
counter cases, which becomes scratched, may be 
polished in the same way. 

To Cook Birps ror ConvaLescents. — Lay 
them upon the gridiron; broil until they have a 
light brown color; then put them in a stewpan; 
pour over hot water enough to cover them. Let 
them stew until tender. Season with a little fresh 
butter, pepper, and salt. Chicken, birds, and squir- 
rels, stewed in a double kettle, are very delicate for 
invalids. If permitted, stuff the fowls and birds 
with minced oysters. 

How to Cook Berts.— Beets should be care- 
fully washed, but not cut before boiling, as cutting 
them allows the juice to escape, leaving them white 
and hard. In summer boil them an hour in salted 
water, and in winter ,boil them four hours. After 
boiling, serape off their skins, and cut off the threads 
hanging from them. 

How ro Brot witnout Burnina. — In broil- 
ing a beef-steak, whenever the coals blaze up from 
the drippings, a pinch of fine salt thrown upon them 
will instantly extinguish the flames. 
attending to this matter, you may have your broiled 
steak or chicken crisp, but not scorched, and juicy, 
yet well done. 

—6-—— 

Iron Ostarnep By E_rcrrotysis. — Professor 
Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, has ascertained that the 
iron obtained by electrolysis is not, as has been 
often thought, the pure metal, but, on the contrary, 
& compound or mixture of iron and hydrogen, which, 
when heated to redness, gives off an enormous 
amount of that gas, and becomes, while greatly in- 
creasing in bulk, a silver white, very soft, ductile, 
and malleable metal, which decomposes water 
readily below its boiling point, and oxidizes most 
rapidly. 


By carefully | 


|/cements do. 


Che Arts. 


A NUISANCE MADE USEFUL. 


“ COMMERCIAL nothings” is a term we once 
saw applied to waste products that caimot be 
utilized. They are worse than worthless, for in 
many cases they are produced in enormous 
quantities, and it costs a good deal to get them 
out of the way. If they are offensive in their 
nature, an additional expense may be necessary 
for deodorizing or disinfecting them. “ Gas 
lime,” or lime spoiled in the purification of coal 
gas, has long been a notable instance of such 
a product, and it is said that nothing but the 
expense and trouble of its removal drove the 
London gas companies to the use of ferric hy- 
drates in its stead. But now this nasty residuum 


is employed in. England in the manufacture of 


what is known as the * Prideaux cement.” This 
bids fair to become a very important industry. 
In Sheffield upwards of 700 tons of gas lime 
have been worked up. The larger part has been 
applied to walls and floors, hearths and mantel- 
pieces. Of the latter about 200 have been 
moulded and sent out. In four of the busiest 
parts of the town, causeways have been paved 
by laying the cement with a certain proportion 
of broken slags from the neighboring furnaces. 
These have stood the heavy rains very well, and 
are likely to come into close competition with 
the asphalte usually employed. The cement is 
also an excellent material for floors and roofs. 
Old boarded floors of warehouses have been 
covered with it about an inch thick; and even 
in workshops, where polishing machinery keeps 
everything in vibration, it stands intact. For 
the roof of a shed the cement was laid on a light 
frame of wood and troweled to a smooth face, 
and in the space of twelve hours it was hard 
enough to bear standing upon. 

With regard to the composition of this new 
cement, the London Builder says : — 

“Tt is not a Portland or a Roman cement, al- 
though some hydraulic characters are very distinct. 
It does not set so quickly, but allows more time for 
finishing up the faces of moulded work. It is far 
from common mortar; for without amy sand it can 


be formed into blocks which set hard throughout. | 


A piece of a mantel-piece which had been made some 
six months, gave the following results upon analysis: 


Carbonate of lime . ; : 4 ¢ 69.08 
Sulphate of lime (hydrated) 5 = 5 - 22.63 
Hydrate of lime °. ° 5 . > . 1.36 
Sulphide of calcium . 5 ° 5 9 « trace 
Insoluble matter . 4 : “ 6.50 
Alumina and oxide of iron , : = < 45 


“Tt is obvious, from the above, that the setting 
must at first be due to the combination of water 
with the dehydrated sulphate of lime, or, in other 
words, the plaster of Paris formed by the calcination 
of the cement. The quantity of caustic lime which 
is present in the cement keeps the plaster of Paris 
always fresh, that is, dehydrated, until mixed with 
excess of water employed at the moment of using it. 
This will account for the fact that the cement does 
not lose its quality by keeping, as the hydraulic 
». After the plaster of Paris is set, the 
caustic lime goes on absorbing carbonie acid, and 
thus indurating the mass in the ordinary manner of 


| lime mortars.” 


—o— 
STRENGTH or New Zearanp Fiax.— The 
strongest vegetable fibre known is the New Zealand 
flax. It has long, sword-like leaves, ten or twelve 
feet in length. It is used by the settlers for binding 
sheaves, fastening gates, and tying up horses. 


* 


A Srarcu Factory. —The magnitude of { 
starch manufacture may be inferred from the ext¢ 
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of a single establishment. The “ Oswego Star 
Works,” located at Oswego, N. Y., cover about t 
acres, and consume 750,000 bushels of corn yeay 
in making 8,250 tons of starch, or 16,500,0 
pounds, equal to 26 1-2 tons per day. To pack tl 
amount of starch, 250,000 pounds of wrapping-pap 
are required, and four million feet of lumber { 
boxes. Over 500 operatives are employed in the ¢ 
tablishment. The dimensions of the factory buildin 
are about 615 feet front, partly seven stories h 
with 521,000 square feet of flooring, or more th; 
sufficient to cover twelve acres. The factory h 
about six hundred cisterns or vats, capable of holdiy, 
2,200,000 gallons of water for cleansing the star( 
from all impurities. There are forty-one fore 
pumps, capable of raising 523,000 gallons of wat 
per hour. The length of gutters for distributir 
the starch is more than three miles. For grindit 
the corn there are twenty pair of burr-stones, ar 
six pair of large, heavy iron rollers. There ai 
over three miles of shafting, over twenty miles | 
steam pipes for drying, and twelve turbine wate 
wheels of 50 horse-power each. 
New SIGNAL-LIGHT FoR Ramway Trans. - 
A signal-lizht, to be attached to the rear car of 
train, invented by two officers of the Little Mian 
Railroad, has lately been tested on that road. — 
the centre of the roof of the rear car of the trai 
over the rear axle, is placed a square lantern, wit 
alternate panes of red and white glass. The Jar 
tern is connected, by means of a shaft, with one ¢ 
the axles in such a manner that eight revolution 
of the axle produce one of the lantern. When th 
car stops, the lantern, of course, ceases to revoly¢ 
Upon each side of. this main lantern are two others 
also connected with the axle in such a way 
when the train is moving forward a solid red 
is displayed, and, if backing, a solid green 
The engineer of a train coming up in the rear ¢an 
thus tell, by observing these lights, whether thi 


train before him is moving or at a standstill, and, i 
moving, in which direction. it 
ARTIFICIAL STONE IN CALIFORNIA. — The Sci 


entific Press describes a visit to the Pacifie Stonc 
Company’s works, where they are now turning ou! 
daily two tons of stone made by Mr. Ranseil 
process, and under his own supervision. He ha‘ 
engaged to spend several years in San Fransisco 
in order to superintend the business. The new 
church for Rey. Dr. A. L. Stone’s society is wb 
built of stone furnished by this company. A grea 
variety of ornamental work, vases, baptismal fonts, 
tombstones, etc., are made, and any desired shade 
of color is given to the material. The stone with- 
stands the effects gf heat and cold, moisture and 
dryness, and other climatic influences. It is a per- 
fect imitation of natural sandstone, and is, in fact, a 
stone, not plaster, nor concrete. It can be shaped 
after any design, however intricate, at a compara- 
tively low cost; and the more complicated the 
design, the less the expense compared with that of 
natural rock. | 

Tue Wear or Woop-cuts.— There seems to 
be hardly any limit to the number of impressions @ 
wood-cut will yield. The elasticity of wood gives it 
a great advantage over metal in press printing. 
Many thousands of impressions may be taken by a 
moderately careful printer without injuring a wood- 
cut. To show with what impunity a bad printer 
may use a coarse wood-cut, may be mentioned the 
fact that the ballad printers of the middle of the 
last century occasionally used cuts that had B4 
engraved in the reign of Charles I., and had he ded 
popular ballads for more than a hundred years. 

ANACONDA Skin LEATHER. — Prescott tel 
that the Aztecs made their war-drums of sel 


| skin, but we were not aware until very recently that 
_ any of our modern leather had such a snaky origin. 
| An exchange states that a single establishment in 
Boston, last year, tanned fifty anaconda skins for 
boot leather. The boots are valued at $50 a pair. 

The largest of these skins was forty feet in length. 
The tanning processes were similar to those in the 
‘manufacture of alligator leather, the product being a 
| very beautiful and highly finished quality of leather, 
| glossy, mottled, pliable, and exceedingly durable. 

ConsumiInG Smoke.— According to the Jron 
| Age, a number of experiments made in Ohio show 
| that nothing is so simple and effective in prevent- 
‘ing the escape of smoke as the introduction of sufli- 
‘cient oxygen into the furnace to effect complete 
‘combustion of the fuel. 

Copper MINING 1N CoRNWALL. — This business, 
‘which has been steadily declining —in 1860, the 

product was 145,359 tons, but in 1869 it had fallen 
|to 71,790 tons —is now suflering from a new form 
of competition. Iron pyrites is now imported in 
enormous quantities from Spain and Norway, for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid on the Tyne and 
in Lancashire. After the extraction of the sulphur 
from the Spanish ores, the residue is operated on 
for the 2 per cent. of copper which it contains ; and 
in 1869 no less than 4,000 tons of the metal were 
thus obtained, the entire yield from native ore being 
given that year as only 8,291 tons. The importa- 
tion of pyritic ore increases daily. 

ArtiricrAL InpI1A Rusper.— According to 
Sonnenschein, if tungstic acid or tungstate of soda 
be added to glue, and afterwards muriatic acid, a 
compound of tungstic acid and glue is precipitated 
\which is so elastic at 85-105° F., that it can be 
drawn out in very thin fibres. Oncooling, the mass 
becomes very solid and brittle; but it may be ren- 
dered elastic again by warming. It is proposed to 
mploy this substance in place of the costly albumen 
s a mordant for cotton, especially for aniline colors. 

The same material has been used in tanning 
‘eather ; but this became hard as a stone, and con- 
sequently unsuitable for ordinary purposes. 


——}—— 
THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 


Here is a man sitting in a darkened room at 
deart’s Content. The ocean cable terminates here. 
\ fine wire attached thereto is made to surround 
wo small cores of soft iron. As the electric wave, 
wroduced by a few pieces of copper and zinc at 
Yalentia, passes through the wire, these cores be- 
ome magnetic enough to attract a light iron bar. 
\ looking-class, half an inch in diameter, is fixed 
n a bar of iron one-tenth of an inch square and 
ialf an inch long. On this tiny glass a lamp is 
aade to glare so that its light is reflected on a 
ablet on the wall. The language of the cable is 
enoted by the shifting of this reflected light from 
ide to side. Letter by letter is thus expressed in 
his flitting idiom in utter silence on the wall. 
there is no record made by the machinery except 
s the patient watcher calls out to a comrade the 
translated flashes as they come, and which he records. 
tseems a miracle of patience. Something of awe 
reeps over us as we see the evidences of a human 
such three thousand miles away swaying that line 
f light. 

An English journal gives the following curious 
tatistics concerning the submerged wire that unites 
he two continents : — 

“The Atlantic cable, although it is only about an 
ich in diameter, covers an area of over a million 
quare feet of the earth’s surface, that is to say, 
bout 23 acres of ground at the bottom of the 
itlantie Ocean, the area, indeed, of a small farm. 
“The inductive surface of the conductor of the 
|stlantic (1865) cable is about 481,000 square feet, 
\f 11 acres of area. The exterior inductive surface 
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of the gutta-percha is 1,526,845 square feet, or 35 
acres. 

“The conductor of this cable contains 263 tons 
of copper, drawn into 13,250 nautical miles of No. 
18 wire, a length which, laid over the surface, would 
more than suffice to join the north and south poles 
of the earth. 

“ The insulation contains 338 tons of gutta-percha 
and compound. 

“ A No. 16 copper wire, of the same resistance 
as a mile of the insulator of the (1865) Atlantic 
cable, would be over 8,000 millions of miles long, 
that is to say, long enough to be laid round the 
orbit of the planet Neptune.” 


—_—- 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


WASHING For Roors anp Buitpinas. — Slake 
lime in a close box to prevent the escape of steam, 
and when slaked, pass it through a sieve. To every 
six quarts of this lime, add one quart of rock salt 
and one gallon of water. After this boil and skim 
clean. To every five gallons of this, add, by slow 
degrees, three quarters of a pound of potash and 
four quarts of fine sand. Coloring matter may 
be added if desired. Apply with a paint or white- 
wash brush. 

This wash looks as well as paint, and is almost 
as durable as slate. It will stop small leaks in a 
roof prevent the moss from growing over, and ren- 
der it incombustible from sparks falling on it. When 
applied to brick work it renders the bricks utterly 
impervious to rain; it endures as long as paint, and 
the expense is a mere trifle. 

A CeMENT For Iron. — Mix sixty parts of pul- 
verized cast-iron turnings with two parts of sal am- 
moniac and one part of flour of sulphur; and add 
water untila paste is formed. A cement is thus ob- 
tained which grows hot spontaneously, evolving sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and soon becoming very hard. 
Of course it must be prepared immediately before 
using. 

To PREVENT THE CRACKING OF WOODEN Fav- 
CETS, ETC.— Put the articles in melting parafline, 
and heat them there at a temperature of 212° F., 
until bubbles of air cease to escape from the wood. 


| The whole is then allowed to cool to about 120° F., 


when the wood is taken from the bath and cleaned 
from the adhering parafline by rubbing with a dry 
coarse piece of cloth. 

To Benp ManoGany, or WALNUT MovuLpina. 
— Take two pieces of lumber, one to fit the inside, 
the other the outside of the moulding (the lumber 
of course cut to the curves required); soak the 
moulding in boiling water for ten minutes; then 
put it between the pieces of lumber; then clamp 
them together, slowly bending the moulding; let it 
stand for three days; and it will be fit for use. 

Gotp Liquip.— Mix bronze powder with gum 
water; a little spirits of wine will make it keep 
better. The proportions are easily ascertained by 
trial. Pieces of glass may be put in the bottle to 
assist in shaking up the heavy powder, which settles 
at the bottom. 

To Fasten Rusper to Woop anp MrtTart.— 
As rubber plates and rings are now-a-days almost 
exclusively used for making connections between 
steam and other pipes and apparatus, much difficulty 
is often experienced in making an air-tight connec- 
tion. This is obviated entirely by employing a 
cement which fastens alike well to the rubber and 
to the metal or wood. Such cement is prepared by 
a solution of shellac in ammonia. Soak pulver- 
ized gum shellac in ten times its weight of strong 
ammonia, when a slimy mass is obtained, which in 
three to four weeks will become liquid without the 
use of hot water. This softens the rubber, and be- 
comes, after volatilization of ammonia, hard and 
impermeable to gases and fluids. 
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A MINERAL FERTILIZER. 


Tue Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph of March 4th 
contained a letter from Levi Bartlett, Esq., of 
Warner, in which he speaks in commendation 
of what is known as the “ Grafton Fertilizer.” 
There are few more sensible, intelligent farmers, 
or careful observers, in New England, than Mr. 
Bartlett, and his views are always entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. ‘The fertilizer alluded to 
by Mr. B. has been made the subject of comment 
in the JouRNAL, and from the analysis presented 
we learned that the powder could have but little 
value, and this fact was clearly stated. It prob- 
ably has some value, but how much? It con- 
tains thirty per cent. of sand, six of iron, and sixty- 
three of magnesian and common limestone. The 
sand and iron can be of but little account, as both 
are plenty enough for all practical purposes in 
nearly all soils.) The common lime rock is not 
worth as much for agricultural purposes as com- 
mercial lime, as it is in the form of a carbonate, 
and the carbonate of lime is the hard, insoluble, 
and worthless powder found in the yards of mar- 
ble cutters. The magnesian carbonate is the most 
valuable ingredient, but this is in an insoluble con- 
dition, locked up in association with the lime. It 
is cheaper and better to procure the magnesian 
element needed in our soils, by the use of the 
soluble sulphate which can be bought for less 
than two cents the pound. Now, what is this 
rock powder worth, which contains but about 
fourteen hundred pounds in the ton of sub- 
stances which can have any agricultural value ? 
Is it worth the price asked for it, $30 the ton ? 
Is it worth half or a quarter part of that sum ? 
Is our friend Mr. B, willing to recommend this 
powder to his brother farmers at anything like 
these prices? We think not. A carbonate of 
lime must not be confounded with the sz/phate 
of lime, which is gypsum. Gypsum gives rise to 
an entirely different class of reactions when 
placed in the soil. Sulphuric acid and carbonic 
acid, agriculturally considered, have far different 
values. Carbonic acid has no value, as the air 
and the earth supply it to plants in abundance. 

We must not allow ourselves to be perplexed 
or deceived in these matters. We are not yet 
quite ready to burn our books upon scientific ag- 
riculture, and throw ourselves into the arms of 
advertising fertilizer makers who offer no other 
guarantees than the cheap certificates of those 
who are too willing to sign them. 


——6 = 


CORN AND WHEAT CROPS AT LAKESIDE. 
[From Dr. Nichols’s Address.] 


A crop of corn has been raised each season since 
1864, and also a crop of spring wheat until the 
present year. Rye, oats, roots, and potatoes, with 
the various grasses, complete the list. From careful 
records of expenses and results I find the corn crop 
to have been the most remunerative, and the wheat 
comes next. During the seven consecutive seasons, 
closing in 1870, we have passed through great vi- 
cissitudes of meteorological changes. We have had 
seasons characterized by extreme wet, and unpar- 
alleled heat and drought; some have been quite 
extended, and others have been very brief. That 
of 1869 gave us only about one hundred days in 
which to plant and harvest our corn; the past has 
been of extraordinary length, the warm, growing 
weather lasting from early in April to November. 
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It has been a period of great value to those who 
wish to gain by experiment and observation a 
knowledge of the best methods of farming under 
the extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry, and of 
the crops best suited to our capricious climate. The 
farmer who, by imperfect tillage and lazy habits, 
has reached the conclusion that we in New England 
have no certain crops, is indulging in grievous error. 
All our cereal and grass crops are certain enough, 
if our fields are in perfect condition, but corn may 
be said never to fail if a reasonable amount of at- 
tention is given it. My crop has never fallen below 
seventy bushels of shelled corn to the acre, and in 
1869 I grew, in about one hundred days, a crop of 
106 bushels to the acre. So late was this season, 
that I was able to walk across the ice-bound lake 
upon which my fields border on the 10th of April, 
and snow rested on my potato patch the 2d day of 
May. Corn among crops with us in Massachusetts 
is like a Bronsonian democrat; it “rises superior to 
its accidents.” The crop at Lakeside the present 
season, hot and parched as it has been, has reached 
seventy-five bushels to the acre. The cost of the 
corn in the aggregate raised during the seven sea- 
sons does not exceed 45 cents*per bushel. In this 
estimate we include one half the cost of the fertiliz- 
ers, and all the labor from the time of planting to 
shelling, but it does not take into account the fodder 
which has proved in my experience to have a high 
value. This has been fed to milch cows in associa- 
tion with wheat straw, in the long and cut condition, 
and careful observation and experiment show that 
it is worth nearly as much, as a milk-producing 
agent, as upland hay. Corn, gentlemen, is the 
cereal to which we should give special attention. 
To grow it profitably, we must grow large quantities 
on small parcels of ground. It requires no greater 
expense for labor to raise seventy-five or one hun- 
dred bushels to the acre, than to raise twenty-five. 
Corn can be grown in good quantity for several 
consecutive years upon the same field, by the use 
of agents which hold those great essentials to plant 
growth, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime; but to 


attain to the highest success, substances capable of 


affording the nitrogenous element must be added. 
The first three years of my experiments with the 
corn crop, I depended solely upon dressings com- 
posed of lime, potash, or ashes, and flour of bone, 
and my crops were excellent ; but I now use in as- 
sociation four cords of good, fresh farm dung to the 
acre, spread over the ploughed field, and harrowed in 
with a Geddes harrow. Into the hills at the time 
of planting, I place a handful of a mixture of fine 
bone and ashes, and under this treatment I have 
learned to anticipate heavy crops with full confi- 
dence. For corn, or indeed for any crop, I prefer 
to plough in the autumn. One of the most im- 
portant items to be taken into account in the culti- 
vation of the soil is the fineness of the mould in 
which the seed is placed. A hard, lumpy, imper- 
fectly pulverized field, holding equal amounts of the 
elements of plant nutrition with one that is fine, 
will fall short usually twenty per cent. in product 
under the same meteorological conditions. In au- 
tumn ploughing we secure the disintegrating influence 
of frost upon our furrows, and this is a costless aid 
in soil cultivation. There are other advantages 
which I will not stop to enumerate. 

For five consecutive years I have not failed, under 
what I regard as proper soil treatment, to secure 
good crops of wheat. In one season, that of 1869, 
it fell to twenty-one bushels to the acre, but the 
others have not gone below thirty. It was indeed 
singular to find what a strong prejudice existed 
among farmers against attempts to raise this noble 
grain. It was urged that it could not be grown on 
our soils, —they were worn out, — did not hold lime 
or something else necessary to its development, — 
and further, if it did g ow, rust, mildew, or insects 
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would destroy the crop before maturity. The first 
year, I startled a neighbor by growing a crop of 
plump wheat, thirty-one bushels to the acre, while 
over the fence he grew a crop of barley fifteen 
bushels to the acre. I sold my wheat at $3.50, 
while his barley went for $1.40 per bushel. The 
plan of soil treatment has been to sow broadcast, 
early in the spring, 500 Ibs. of farm superphos- 
phate to the acre, mixed with 100 lbs. of crude 
nitrate of potassa, or 150 Ibs. of nitrate of soda 
and 59 lbs. of sulphate of magnesia. The impor- 
tance of magnesia in the ash of wheat has been 
strangely overlooked by chemists and by experiment- 
ers, and I regard the employment of a salt holding 
this element in dressings for wheat land as of great 
utility. Nearly one eighth of the ash of wheat is 
made up of magnesia, and as our granitic New 
England soils cannot well supply it, we must furnish 
it in our manures. As regards the evil influence 
of rust upon wheat, I am inclined to the opinion 
that a well-fed, vigorous plant possesses a power of 
resistance to parasitic growths which is, in a consid- 
erable degree, protective. I do not mean to say 
that the farmer can positively and always place 
himself beyond the reach of disasters resulting from 
fungoid plants or destructive weather influences, but 
I do say that a good, vigorous well-fed stalk of 
wheat, corn, or other grain will bear up under and 
resist adverse influences better than one that is half 
starved and weakly. The battle is in favor of the 
strong and against the weak, among plants as well 
as among men and animals. 
—— Fae 
WHAT SOUTHERN FARMERS NEED. 


At a late meeting of the Vicksburg Chamber 
of Commerce, W. J. Sykes, Esq., of Memphis, 
Tenn., spoke upon the matter of the development 
of Southern resources, and in the course of his 
remarks used the following language :— 

“TJ will tell you what we Southern people need ; 
we want Yankee enterprise. Do you know the 
commercial difference between a Northern and 
Southern man? The Southern man sells all he 
can’t eat, and the Northern man eats all he can’t 
sell. He gets our money, and then we go to him 
to borrow. Ie gets our three hundred millions, 
and then loans us the money. Did you ever see a 
Southern planter who didn’t want to borrow money ? 
The more cotton he makes, the more money he must 
borrow. The cotton mania is our curse.” 


The Banner of the South (Augusta, Ga.), 
one of the ablest agricultural journals of that 
section, after quoting the above, proceeds as 
follows : — 

‘The only remedy for our misfortunes has been 
over and often urged —diversity of crops: cease 
concentrating everything on cotton, raise provisions 
enough at home to be independent of merchants and 
bank rates of interest. But to urge such a course 
seems to have a contrary effect, for every individual 
thinks his neighbors will all follow the suggestion, 
and that he himself will do better by planting all 
in cotton, as before. And so again everything we 
produce is cotton. 

“While the credit system obtains, and men may 
spend crops before they are made, this will likely be 
the case. If credit were withdrawn, then the mat- 
ter would be brought home to every man on every 
farm. Let it be fully known that next year there 
shall be positively no credit for corn and meat, and 
each one would then feel himself forced to look to 
his own resources for supply. Both the planter and 
the merchant would be soon on a safer footing than 
now prevails.” 


——— 

Tuey are beginning to raise Cashmere goats in 
California. It is said that it costs no more to raise 
a goat than a chicken. 


SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 


Sart WaTEeR FOR STRAWBERRIES. — T 
Norfolk Virginian is informed by a practical hort 
culturist that during an overflow from an extraord! 
nary storm a strawberry bed was partially covere 
with brackish water at the time when fruit 
forming, and also that the occurrence stimul | 
the vines to greater perfection of fruit and genera, 
vigor. This discovery may prove of advantagia 
fruit raisers in the vicinity of salt water. 

Tenper Lettuce anp A Tove Srory,—] 
is said, in Harper's Magazine, that lettuce may ] 
produced in winter, in from twenty-four to for 
cight hours, by taking a box filled with rich e 
in which one-third part of slaked lime has 
mixed, and watering with lukewarm water. §o 
the seed in the usual way, after they have | 
previously soaked in brandy for twenty-four hours, 

Meton SuGar.—In Italy and Hungary ther 
are several large manufactories of melon sugar, an 
it is believed that the culture of melons for thi 
purpose could be made profitable in this country 
The proportion of saccharine material in the jui 
is about seven per cent., while in beets it is o 
one per cent. more, and the cost of expressing 
juice is much greater than from the melons. _ 

The editor of the Rural Carolinian says that hi 
once made a very fine article of syrup from melor 
juice, but did not carry the experiment further. — 

CHANGING THE CoLors or FLowers. —, 
English paper describes a case of a yellow pri 
which, when planted in a rich soil, had the flowers 
changed to a brilliant purple. It also says that 
charcoal adds great brilliancy to the colors o 
dahlias, roses, and petunias; carbonate of 
reddens pink hyacinths, and phosphate of 
changes the colors of many plants. 

SouTHERN PuospHaTE MANUFACTURE. —T 
Charleston (S. C.) News says: “We have 
twelve phosphate mining and manufacturing 
panies, representing a capital of three million 
dollars. ight of these companies are now m 
and manipulating phosphates; a fleet of v 
carry the crude rock abroad and to the North; 
long trains of cars bear the quickening fertil 
to all the States of the South. And the basis of 
all this business —the phosphatic deposit —lies in 
inexhaustible quantities in the broad bosom of South 
Carolina. Several of the companies manufactu 
the acid required for their work.” 


1) 
| 


oe ] 

Fun anp Farminc. — The editor of the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Sentinel is telling what he “knows about 
farming,” & la Greeley. The following is a part of 
his first essay on the subject : — a 

Castor-oil beans succeed best in the bowels o 
the earth. They will soon work their way out. 4 
The best preparation for hops is a toad or two in 
each hill. They will make the vines fairly jump. 

The usual time to put in rye is early in the 
morning. Some husbandmen, especially those 
the city, continue to run it in at intervals of 
an hour, until bed-time. The practice is only 
lowable in case of a dry season. 

In reaping wheat, never take it by the be 
It is found to go against the grain. 

Corn in the ear is apt to affect the hearing. 
eaten green, it will make the voice husky. W 
dealt out as army rations, the kernel should alw 
be served first, and then the men, private-ly. a 

Never plant your potatoes early. It is the early 
potato that gets the worm. It is up-hill work with 
them after that. ‘ a 

In making cider out of apples, I found i 
pretty tight squeeze, nowithstanding my long ¢ 
nection with the press. Never drink cider 
from crab apples. It is pretty certain to go “Db 
on you.” Tf you would lay in a supply of old w 
be sure to make it of elder-berries. \ 


Tron ror Pear TREEs. — A correspondent of 
the Rural Messenger writes as follows: “I had a 
very fine pear tree (Flemish Beauty) that became 
affected, first by blight in one limb, which I removed, 
and then another and another was affected in the 
same way, until I had removed a considerable por- 
tion of the top of the tree. Early next spring I 
resolved to try the application of scrap iron to the 
roots. I procured my iron, removed the soil from 
the roots carefully, deposited the iron between them, 

replaced the earth. There was no further 
‘progress in the blight, the tree continued to grow 
that season, and the next leaves and blossoms came 
jout vigorously; no black spots appeared on the 
leaves, and the tree bore finely; and no appearance 
of disease was seen in the tree afterward. In sub- 
sequent conversations with friends I found that some 
of them had become informed on the same subject, 
ind had tried the remedy with perfect success. 
3ome told me they had procured turning and drill- 
ng chips from the machine-shops, and had used 
hem, as they thought, with much advantage to 
heir trees.” 

—— 

To Get Rip or Ants In GARDENS. — Entrap 
hem by means of narrow sheets of stiff paper, or 
strips of board, covered with some sweet sticky 
aan They will thus be attracted and get 
‘tuck fast, and when you have caught a goodly 
jumber you can kill them, and set your trap again. 
Or lay fresh bones around their haunts. They 
ill leave everything else to attack these, and when 
jhe bones are well covered with them, you can dip 
hem in boiling water, or otherwise “murder the 


If you wish merely to drive them away (with the 
srospect of having them settle elsewhere within your 
borders) a few spoonfuls of coal oil poured into their 
holes, or a few slices of raw onion buried there, will 
taken by them as a strong hint to migrate. 


——~— 


Vicr’s IntusTRATED CATALOGUE. — We have 
veceived a copy of this catalogue, advertised in a for- 
nernumber of the JouRNAL. It isa handsome pam- 
shlet of 96 pages, with two colored plates and nu- 
nerous wood-cut illustrations. The 150,000 copies 
ireulated annually are printed at Mr. Vick’s own 
sstablishment in Rochester, N. Y., where he also 
inakes the million paper boxes he uses each year. 
Although he has seventy-five acres devoted to the 
_aising of his seeds, he purchases large quantities of 
‘ther producers, besides importing foreign seeds and 
ylants to a large extent. He has a large building, 
our stories high, in which he employs 106 hands, 
acluding 76 girls. This enormous business has 
rown up from a very humble beginning, and is so. 
dmirably managed that it is likely to keep on 
Towing. 


\ 


—_e— 


| Tue London Cottage Gardener relates an experi- 
aent which shows the advantage of keeping the 
eaves of plants free from dust. Two orange trees, 
yeighing respectively eighteen and twenty ounces, 
yrere allowed to vegetate without having~ their 
saves cleaned, for a year; and two others, weigh- 
ag respectively nineteen and twenty and a_ half 
unees, had their leaves sponged with tepid water 
nee a week. The first two increased in weight 
ess than half an ounce each, while of the two lat- 
er, one had increased two, and the other nearly 
hree ounces. 


—¢— 

THE toad is a great destroyer of insects, and has 
veen found very useful in gardens for exterminating 
he striped bug, squash bug, flea-beetle, ete. It de- 
‘}ours the potato bug with great avidity, and suffers 
1 ee nyetienee from feeding on this poisonous 
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Boston Fournal of Chemistry. | There is a bit of clever irony manifested by 


Jas. R. Nicnots, M. D., Fditor. 
Wo. J. Rorrer, A. M., Associate Editor. 
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All correspondence relating to the business of 
the Journal, remittances, etc., must be addressed, 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, 150 Congress Street, 
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All correspondence relating to editorial affairs 
should be addressed to the Editor, 150 Congress 


Street, Boston. 
—_o—— 
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than any other periodical of its class in this country. 
It goes into every State and Territory of the United 
States, and to the British Provinces, England, Scot- 
land, Germany, Australia, etc. It is the best medium 
for advertising drugs, medicines, chemical substances, 
chemical and philosophical apparatus, telescopes, mi- 
croscopes, educational institutions, lectu®es, books, mu- 
sical instruments, articles of food, furniture, agricul- 
tural implements, seeds, fertilizers, wines, soda-water 
apparatus, surgical instruments, the business of phy- 
sicians and druggists, etce., etc., that_the country 


affords. 


—— oe 
A SECOND “REPORT” FROM DR. WINSOR. 


Tue second report on galvanized iron pipes 
by Dr. F. Winsor, so long anticipated, has ap- 
peared in one of the April numbers.of the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal. The Doctor 
has made “further inquiries of skilled analytical 
chemists, of experts in materia medica, of manu- 
facturers of galvanized iron pipes, house painters, 
etc.,” and is satisfied that the pipes aro “all 
right,” and that his views as first expressed are 
correct. It is gratifying to find that he has ex- 
tended his field of inquiry ; his former one was 
entirely too narrow, — “ Appleton’s Cyclopzdia, 
and the pipe makers.” The only “skilled ana- 
lytical chemist” he has consulted is the writer 
of the following remarkable certificate, recom- 
mending some “ Bitters” which have recently 
appeared in the market : — 

“920 SrarEe STREET, Boston. 
«“ J. A. BropHEAD, Esq., State Commiss., Mass. 

“ Sir, — A sample of ‘Old Dr. Warren’s Root 
and Herb or Quaker Bitters, from Flint & Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been analyzed with the fol- 
lowing results: This is not a beverage nor an’ in- 
toxicating liquor, but is an official medicinal prepara- 
tion containing extracts of roots and herbs. 

“Tt is free from injurious substances, and may be 
used as directed by persons requiring a medicine of 
this kind. Very respectfully, 

“S, Dana Hayes, 
“ State Assayer and Chemist.” 


He informs us that this State Assayer has 
made “ more than one hundred analyses of water 
drawn through galvanized iron pipes,” every one 
of which confirmed his notions of their safety. 
The wonder is that the gentleman could find 
time to make such extensive researches on the 
galvanized iron pipes, as he has to make about 
thirty thousand analyses yearly of liquors at the 
State Agency, and this labor, added to the assays 
of bitters, pills, teething rings, rubber nipples, 
ete. etc., certificates regarding which are con- 


stantly appearing in the newspapers, must keep 
him pretty busy. 


the editor of the Medical and Surgical Journal 
in placing the “ Bitters” certificate and the Re- 
port of Dr. Winsor in close contiguity in his 
columns. We hardly know which document to 
admire most, or which is entitled to the highest 
confidence. They both come from distinguished 
sources; one recommends “Old Dr. Warren’s: 
Root and Herb Bitters,” the other the galva- 
nized iron pipes. Both parties seem to be in- 
volved together in important researches, although 
we do not suppose the Doctor has anything to do 
with the Bitters of the Assayer. Seriously, we 
dislike that the ten thousand intelligent physi- 
cians and chemists of the country who read our 
JouRNAL should know that such documents are 
published in Massachusetts by parties who ought 
to be far removed from charlatanry in any form. 
But the facts are of such a nature as to demand 
notice. 

It should be remarked that Dr. Winsor in a 
very contemptuous way dismisses the cases of 
poisoning by zine reported in the JOURNAL as 
unworthy of fs notice, and he also ignores the 
reports of zinc poisoning in England and else- 
where. We regret that he has placed himself 


in such a position. 
ey ee) 


THE LESSONS OF THE ECLIPSE. 


Our readers have seen ere this, in the papers 
of the day, the accounts of the good and bad for- 
tune that attended the various expeditions sent 
out to watch the great eclipse of December 22d. 
The scientific results have not been so important 
as it was hoped they might be, but they are far 
from insignificant, and are amply worth all they 
have cost. Mr. Lockyer considers that the chief 
gain is the additional evidence of the compound 
nature of the corona, which must be viewed as 
partly a true solar appendage, and partly due to 
our own atmosphere. The following is the con- 
clusion (somewhat condensed) of his article on 
the subject in Vature : — 

“ From what has preceded, then, we seem justi- 
fied in suggesting as working hypotheses the follow- 
ing, which, however, more accurate information may 
alter, and which I offer as suggestions only, bien en- 
tendu. 1. The solar chromosphere extends some 
5 or 6 from the sun, its last layers consisting of cool 
hydrogen, and possibly a new element with a green 
line in its spectrum; which line, if it be identical 
with the auroral line as stated by Gould, may possi- 
bly be present in the higher regions of our own at- 
mosphere. 2. Outside this stratum the rays, etc., 
are, for the most part, due partly to our own atmos- 
phere, partly to our eyes, for their shape varies ; 
they are’seen by some at rest, by others in motion, 
and their spectrum is the same as that of the dark 
moon. 3. The white light of the chromosphere 
above the prominences, as seen in an eclipse, is due 
to its strong reflection of solar light, as shown by 
the polariscopic observations. 4. The rosy tinge of 
the corona proper, that is of the region more than 
5’ or 6’ from the sun, is due to our atmosphere con- 
taining light which comes from the higher and lower 
strata of the chromosphere.” 

One of the most ‘interesting results of the 
observations is the confirmation of the American 
observations of 1869. The Cornhill Magazine 
has given a very clear statement of the results 
obtained previous to 1869, the discoveries made 
in this country in 1869, and the way in which 
these were viewed by English astronomers be- 
fore and after the eclipse of 1870. We quote a 
portion of the article : — 
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“In 1868 Tennant had found that the spectrum 
of the corona is a continuous rainbow-tinted streak, 
without either dark lines or bright. Such a spec- 
trum is given by solid and liquid bodies glowing with 
intensity of heat. And the inference, therefore, 
was that the corona consists of minute bodies tray- 
elling close by the sun, and owing the greater part 
of their light to the great heat with which they are 
transfused. But the American observers in 1869, 
or at least some of them, found that besides the 
ribbon of rainbow-tinted light, the spectrum of the 
corona shows bright lines. Some observers saw 
only one bright line, others saw three. This ob- 
servation would indicate that a portion of the 
coronal light comes from a gaseous source, and 
from the position of one of the bright lines Professor 
Harkness was led to the strange conclusion that 
the glowing vapor of iron is a constituent of the 
solar corona! Yet further, because the position of 
these coronal lines corresponded with the position of 
the bright lines seen in the spectrum of the aurora, 
Professor Young, one of the most skillful of the 
American spectroscopists, came to the conclusion 
that the corona is a perpetual solar aurora ! 

“ The observations of the American astronomers 
and physicists were not accepted by all. No valid 
reasons were given, indeed, for rejecting them, but 
they are pronounced, in general terms, to be ‘ bizarre 
and perplexing in the extreme.’ Possibly, too, 
some of our English physicists had not formed a 
duly high opinion of the skill of their American 
fellow-workers. But, be this as it may, certainly 
the American astronomers were somewhat cavalierly 
treated, and the acceptance of their observations 
was postponed until such time as European astron- 
omers should have been able to confirm those per- 
plexing results. 

“ The chief interest of the eclipse of last Decem- 
ber undoubtedly attaches to this special question. 
. . « . The question whether the American ob- 
servations would be confirmed or not, was one on 
which grave doubts prevailed in many quarters. 
For ourselves, we must admit that these doubts had 
seemed to us to involve an unjust disparagement of 
the skill of American men of science, who have 


again and again proved themselves the equals of 


the best European observers in judgment and 
acumen, and often their superiors in energy. <A 
careful study of the accounts given by the heads 
of the different observing parties had convinced us 
that future observations would confirm the state- 
ments made by the spectroscopic observers of the 
American eclipse. 

“ This has in effect happened. The first fruits 
of the eclipse expeditions of 1870 may be said 
to consist in this important fact — that the observa- 
tions made in 1869, bizarre and perplexing though 
they seemed, have been shown to be exact and 
trustworthy.” 


After discussing at considerable length the 
significance of these results, the writer comes to 
the conclusion (which, on the whole, appears to 
us the most satisfactory one to be reached in 
the present state of our knowledge) that Prof. 
Young’s theory that “the corona is a perpetual 
solar aurora” is likely to be the correct expla- 
nation of the matter; and that the corona, the 
zodiacal light, and the terrestrial aurora are 
probably to be viewed «ds related phenomena. 
“When we remember that the zodiacal light — 
a phenomenon which holds a position midway 
between the terrestrial aurora and the solar 


corona —has been shown to give a spectrum 
closely resembling both the auroral and the 
coronal spectra, the idea does seem certainly 


encouraged that all three phenomena are inti- 


mately associated.” 


DARWIN AND HIS DOCTRINES. 


One of our leading American critics, in an 
elaborate review of Mr. Darwin’s last book, has 
the following remarks :— 


“Whatever judgment may be pronounced as to 
the tendency of Mr. Darwin’s views of the origin | © 
of man to humble the natural pride of ancestry, we 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that no philosoph- 
ical writer of the present day sets forth a more 
exalted conception of the actual faculties and en- 
dowments of the race as developed under the high- 
est forms of moral and religious culture in the 
progress of civilization. He almost goes out of 
his way to do justice to the ideas and beliefs which 
have been regarded by the wisest thinkers in every 
age as the crowning glory of humanity. In this 
respect his system presents a favorable contrast to 
the shallow, sensualistic, French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, which resolves the most refined 
sentiments of our nature into fleshly illusions. ‘The 
question,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘whether there exists a 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe has been an- 
swered in the affirmative by the highest intellects 
that have ever lived. JI fully subscribe to the judg- 
ment of those writers who maintain that of all the 
differences between man and the lower animals, the 
moral sense or conscience is by far the most im- 
portant. This sense, as Mackintosh remarks, “ has 
a rightful supremacy over every other principle of 
human aetion;” it is summed up in that short but 
imperious word ought, so full of high significance. 
It is the most noble of all the attributes of man, 
leading him, without a moment’s hesitation, to risk 
his life for that of a fellow-creature; or after due 
deliberation, impelled simply by the deep feeling of 
right or duty, to sacrifice it in some great cause.’ ” 


Another critic speaks as follows : — 
“We cannot but pay a just regard to the fact 


‘that Mr. Darwin, while advancing views that are 


often startling, never uses an expression likely to 
cast a doubt upon the divine attributes of man, or 
to lower the respect for the Christian religion. He 
is an iconoclast who breaks only the idols of false 
gods.” 

The most effective reply to Darwin that has 
yet appeared is “The Genesis of Species,” the 
book just put forth by Mr. St. George Mivart. 
The author fully appreciates Darwin’s merits as 
a scientific man, and admits the plausibility of the 
doctrine of “ natural selection,” which he himself 
was disposed to adopt until careful examination 
convinced him that it was inadequate to explain 
all the facts involved. He then proceeds to 
show wherein the theory fails, and the objections 


he, brings forward seem to us unanswerable. } 


We shall be curious to see how Darwin replies 
to them. Mivart does not deny that natural 
selection acts to some extent in the organic world, 
but he maintains that if we would account for 
the production of existing species of animals and 
plants, it must be supplemented by the action of 
some other natural law or laws as yet undis- 
covered. His aim, as stated by himself in the 
closing senfence of the book, “ has been to sup- 
port the doctrine that species have been evolved 
by ordinary natural laws (for the most part un- 
known) controlled by the subordinate action of 
‘natural selection, and at the same time to 
remind some that there is and can be absolaraiy'| 
nothing in physical science which forbids them to 
regard those natural laws as acting with the 


Divine concurrence and in obedience to a creative 
fiat originally imposed on the primeval Cosmos 
‘in the beginning, by its Creator, its Upholder, 
and its Lord.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Curr or THE Oxp Brock. —A “ Petrifie 
Indian Boy ” has lately been on exhibition in 
ton. The history of this fossil youth (except tha 
he was “ found near Turner’s Falls, Mass.”) is ho 
given in the handbills, but we happen to know 
interesting particulars concerning him and — 
family, gleaned from a copy of the Paleontologiea 
Times of April 1st, 49,387 B. c., dug up not lo 
ago in the Onondaga Valley. The boy was th 
youngest son of the well-known Cardiff Giant. Hi 
ran away from the paternal mansion, and wandere 
eastward as far as Turner’s Falls, where he “ curlec 
up and died” in the posture in which he now 
pears. Old Cardiff for many years stood high ii 
the estimation of his fellow-citizens ; he was, in fact 
looked up to as one of the “solid men” of that see 
tion. But later in life he fell into bad ways 
became a hard drinker, and abused his wife and chil 
dren. This was doubtless the reason why the inter 
esting youth mentioned above ran away from home 
Mrs. Cardiff herself finally left the hardened ol 
reprobate, and went to Indiana, where she got : 
divorce, and subsequently married a gentlemar 
named Smith. Nothing further is known of her 
nor have we any information of the seventeen othe 
Cardiff children, the brothers and sisters of om 
petrified juvenile ; but the reappearance of the ol 
gentleman on the stage has proved so profitable t¢ 
his friends of this generation, that they have hunted 
up this boy, and we doubt not that the rest of the 
family will yet be found and “carted round as 2 
show.” When they get to Springfield, we trust 
they will be “sot on ” by the local scientific associa. 
tion which pronounced the paternal giant to bea 
“genuine antique,” and have their genealogy ay 
authenticated by that sapient conclave. 

AMERICAN GREEK ARCILITECTURE. — 
the head of “ American Wonders,” one of our e3 
changes, after boasting of Niagara, the Mammo 
Cave, Lake Superior, the Natural Bridge, and othe 
things in which the Yankee nation “can’t be beat,” 


edifice in ead is a notable instance of an in- 
mense expenditure of money to produce a structure 
wholly unsuited to its purpose. Nowhere else in 
the world probably can one find so much white 
marble put together so unwisely. But aside from 
its being one of the most unfortunate examples of 
the misapplication of Grecian architecture which 
was the fashion forty or fifty years ago, it is a mis- 
erably incomplete reproduction of the old Greek 
temple. Compared with the Madeleine at Paris, and 
other modern “specimens of Grecian architecture” 
in Europe, it is like a frame without the picture it 
ought to enclose. It is as bare of ornamental seulp- 
ture as a country meeting-house ; while in the Par- 
thenon and the Madeleine, as in all genuine Gree 
work of the kind, architecture and sculpture s 
to compete with each other for our admiration, 01 
rather they combine to form a harmonious whole, | 
whose perfection each is essential. 
“Pigeon Eneiish” ON THE WIRES. - 
California, the Chinese residents make a liberal us 
of the telegraph, and though they do not trouble 
themselves with an investigation of its working 
they fully appreciate its importance. John, m 
ee ee is at DET, to send his messages a 
“pigeon English,” and very funny work he ma 
of it Sa Chin Lung, in Sicramea 


language, “ Send me my ee Mr. a 
plies with the request, and responds by telegra 
“Me you trunkee you sendee.” ; 

Ee TasL_e.— The custom of frog-eating i 


rentury. Champier, writing in 1504, complains of 
the strange taste of people who eat frogs, and can- 
ot conceive how persons of delicacy can eat “ in- 
sects” bred in marshes and stagnant ponds. «I 
iave seen the time in which people ate only frogs’ 
thighs, but now they actually eat the whole body, 
except the head, and, moreover, serve them fried 
vith a little parsley.” Yet that the practice was 
ot universal we gather from Palissy, who, in his 
‘Treatise on Stones,” says, “It is a thing that one 
sees every day now, that men eat articles which 
ormerly no one would have eaten for anything in 
he world. In my time I have known when you 
Id have found very few men who could have 
‘aten either tortoises or frogs.” The custom, like 
hat of eating beavers, and that great delicacy, their 
‘ig, flat sails, probably took its rise in the desire of 
ie fasting or non-flesh-eating monks to get some- 
hing as like flesh as possible; and they therefore 
'‘lways reckoned amphibious animals as fish, not 
esh. In like manner, though certain monks would 
ot eat pork, they flavored their vegetables with 
wd, and many monasteries kept pigs for this pur- 
ose. Other monasteries got so far as to eat hashed 
reat, saying that when meat was so disguised, it was 
o longer meat. Gregory the Ninth condemned 
us artifice in the Constitution he gave to the Ben- 
lietines, and declared that not only was meat for- 
idden to them, but also hashes and stuffing made 
f meat. 


-——o—— 
ATOMS. 


' Our of ninety million passengers conveyed on 
‘trench railways in 1869 only two were killed, and 
* the persons employed on the roads only four 
tore; 112 passengers and 61 employees were in- 
wed.—In response to a correspondent who wants 
| recipe for “ fluid extract of lemon,” the Druggists’ 
Yireular suggests that “to take ten lemons and 
jueeze out the juice with a good ‘lemon-squeezer’ 
uld prove the readiest way to get a pure fluid 
«tract.” — As evidences of the “ progress of civ- 
|zation” in China, it is stated that beer is made at 
aanghae, and a whiskey distillery is building at 
anton. —It is said that the average yearly con- 
mption of coffee for each Californian is sixteen 
id three fifths pounds, while the average for the 
ole country is only seven pounds. — Up on the 
irders of Lake Superior they boast of 350 bushels 
potatoes to the acre. — The production of chew- 
g tobacco in Richmond, last year, was more than 
‘teen million pounds, and of smoking tobacco over 
e million pounds; and the tax paid on both 
hounted to more than five millions of dollars. — 
he Book Worm is a new monthly, intended to be 
| 


f interest to every one who loves books, and to 
one else,” published at the College Bookstore, 
»w Haven, Conn., for one dollar a year; and the 
st number is a capital one. — The consumption 
/ oysters in this country is enormous, as may be 
erred from the fact that in Chesapeake Bay 
me there are three thousand acres of oyster beds, 
ding annually twenty-five million bushels of 
i» bivalves. —It is said that nearly every South 
ferican seaport has a horse railroad. — Bismuth 
s been discovered in Texas. — Some of the 
enech cannon captured by the Prussians were 
dle of brass cylinders from the calico print-works 
( Alsace. — A locomotive factory in Philadelphia 
ploys 1,900 men, and turns out a locomotive daily. 
The narrow-guage railway is attracting much 
‘ention at the West and South, and also in Cali- 
|aia— A new hammer in the Bessemer steel 
rks at Harrisburg, Pa., weighs thirty-five thou- 
{4 pounds. — Two hundred woolen factories have 
/N started in the Western States in the last ten 
ts.— The cotton crop of 1870 is. estimated at 
30,000 bales. — The manufacturers of cheap con- 
}ionery ont West will be gratified to learn that a 
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deposit of kaolin has been discovered near Omaha. 
— A thousand millions of pounds of sugar are re- 
quired annually to satisfy the “sweet tooth” of the 
Yankee nation. — The State of New York has now 
twelve hundred cheese factories, and the business is 
rapidly extending. — Dolomite is coming into use 
as a substitute for lime in the calcium light, as it 
can be used for hours without showing anything 
more than a slight wear on the sides exposed to the 
flame. — Darwin’s “Descent of Man” will be the 
“sensation ” of the season in scientific literature. — 
Aluminium does not at present seem likely to be- 
come the familiar household metal that writers ten 
years ago predicted it would. — That charming 
“juvenile ” of the last holiday season, “The Chil- 
dren’s Week,” is from the same pen that has given 
us the full and elaborate work on “ American Mines 
and Mining,” to which we referred in the last num- 
ber of our paper. — The Scientific Press mentions a 
California device for economizing coal, by lining the 
front and bottom of the grate with a wire screen 
(of No. 16 wire, with half-inch meshes), so that 
the small pieces of coal which usually drop through 
the grate are consumed.— An iron canal-boat was 
built in England as early as 1787.— The Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster is the best of all the State 
educational journals, and ought to issue a “ national 
edition.” —In London there is a steam-engine still 
running which was built by Boulton and Watt in 
1811, and has been in regular use ever since, except 
when the works were interrupted for a time on ac- 
count of a fire. —In South America a railroad is 
planned to connect the Argentine Republic with 
Chili, a distance of a thousand miles; and the esti- 
mated cost is thirty millions of dollars, — Many tons 
of laurel roots are used in making briar-root tobacco 
pipes. 
—Y~— 

Tue Lirerary Wor.ip.— We have already 
commended this excellent monthly, and we cordially 
endorse what is said of it by the N. Y. Hvening Post 
and the Springfield Republican, as quoted in the 
advertisement in this number. Even at the in- 
creased price, it will be the cheapest literary jour- 
nal in the country. 

—_9—_— 

Tue Foop Journau. — By special arrange- 
ment with the publishers, we are now able to offer 
this unique and valuable magazine on even lower 
terms than previously announced in our Clubbing 
List. We can furnish it, mailed post-paid from 
London, at $2.25 a year, or $3.00 with the JOURNAL. 
We are unable at present to send specimen numbers 
of this and other foreign journals on our list. 


—O—— 


We would call special attention to our ad- 
vertisement of the Title-page and Index to Vol. V. 
Our arrangements are such that we can send it with 
our June number far more conveniently than at any 
other time, and we therefore offer it FREE to all who 
renew their subscriptions before June 1. The ten 
cents charged for it after that date will not more 
than repay us for the extra trouble of sending it. 

After some delay on the part of the printer, Dr. 
Nichols’s Address on Manures is now ready, and will 
be mailed at once to all who are entitled to it. If 
any who ought to receive it fail to get it, they will 
please inform us of the fact. The pamphlet will 
be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
twenty cents, As the edition is limited, early appli- 
cation will be necessary to secure copies. 

The “Answers to Correspondents,” as well as 
several articles in type, are unavoidably laid over 
to the next month. 

—_o— 
LITERARY NOTES. 
Messrs. Hurp AND HouGuton have just added to their 


uniform edition of Hans Andersen’s Works The Story of My 
Life, the delightful autobiography of the author, now first trans- 
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lated into English in its enlarged and revised form. The open- 
ing sentence of the book is a perfect description of it : « My 
life is a lovely story, happy and full of incident.” And the 
“ moral”’ follows in the same paragraph: “ The history of my 
life will say to the world what it says to me, — There is a loving 
God, who directs all things for the best.”’ 

The same house has published /esperia, by Cora L. V. Tap- 
pan, which appears to be an attempt to put the history of the 
United States into the form of an allegorical poem; and Three 
Successful Girls, by Julia Crouch, a novel of American life, 
better than most of its class. It introduces its trio of heroines 
at the wash-tub, which is a novelty in a novel, but those who 
believe in the old-fashioned domestic education of girls will con- 
sider it the key to their “ successful” career. 

A popular history of the art of printing ought to have 
been written long ago, and it was a “happy thought” of 
Mrs. E. C. Pearson’s to furnish us one in so pleasing a form 
as that of Gutenberg, and the Ait of Printing. It reads almost 
like a romance, while it keeps closely to the historical facts: A 
sketch of the modern improvements in printing is added, to 
bring the narrative down to our own day ; and the book itself is 
an admirable specimen of the typographic art. It is printed at 
Riverside, and published by Messrs. Noyes, Holmes, & Co., of 
Boston. 

A new volume in Messrs. Barnes & Co.’s “ Teacher's Library ” 
is Mr. H. Barnard’s Oral Training, or “ Lessons in Natural 
Science and Generiil Knowledge, embracing the subjects of As- 
tronomy, Anatomy, Physiolocy, Chemistry, Mathematical Geog- 
raphy, Natural Philosophy, the Arts, History, Development of 
Words, ete.” 

The Harpers, who are bound to furnish the latest and best 
dictionaries and works of reference, even if these supersede others 
already on their list, have reprinted Smith’s Lnglish-Lutin Dic- 
tionary, which is a great improvement on Riddle's, hithcrto 
the standard in our classical schools. It is more copious than 
that work, and is especially superior in its full eitation of author- 
ities. It represents the most advanced scholarship of the times, 
and it will probably be many years before a better work will 
displace it, as it displaces its best predecessor. 

The University Publishing Company (New York) are issuing 
a full series of educational works, with especial reference to the 
wants of Southern schools. They have now ready a complete 
set of Meacders, edited by Prof. Holmes of the University of Vir- 
ginia, a /istory of the United States (in which, by the way, 
we see scarcely a line to which any Northern man could object), 
by the same author, and a Manual of Geography by Prof. Maury. 
All the books, in illustrations, typography, paper, ete., are up to 
the highest standard, and well deserve the attention of teachers. 

Dr. Jas. Ek. Reeves sends us the second edition of his Health 
and Wealth of the Cityof Wheeling. Tn its enlarged form it 
has increased claims to he ealled a model sanitary report. The 
health officers of our cities and towns, and all others interested in 
sanitary science, will find it very suggestive. 

We are indebted to Geo. W. Bull, Esq., Editor of the Buffilo 
Commercial Advertiser for the Transactions of the New York 
State Eclectic Medical Society, for 1869-70, the Report of 
the State Commissioners of Public Charities, and other yalua- 
ble documents of the New York legislature. 

Dr. J. H. Rauch, of Chicago, sends us the Report of the 
Board of ITealth of that city, for 1867, 1868, and 1869, which 
includes a Sanitary History of Chicago from 1833 to 1870—a 
work replete with interest for every student of social science. 


—>—_ 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EX- 
CHANGES. 


Tne New York Medical Journal for April has the following 
original communications: I. KE. R. Squibb, M. D. — Anesthet- 
ies; II. A. Kessler, M. D. — On the Education of Deaf-Mutes; 
IIL. O. W. Holmes, M. D. — Valedictory Address, delivered to 
the Graduating Class of the Bellevue Hospital College, March 
2, 1871;°1V. Wm. C. Roberts, M. D. — On the Influences of 
Non-specific Emanations on the Public Health: Are they dele- 
terious ? 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine has the following 
original papers: The Relation between Lesion of the Nervous 
System and Muscular Atrophy, by 8. G. Webber, M.D. ; On 
the Medical Relations of Insanity, by L. A. Tourtellot, M. D.; 
On some Recent Contributions to Mental Science, Medical Ju- 
risprudence, aud Anthropology, by G. E. Day, M. D.: Clini- 
eal Lectures delivered at the Uellevue Hospital Medical College, 
by W. A. Hammond, M. D.; Inaugural Address on assuming 
the Presidency of the New York Medico-Legal Society, by S. 
Rogers, M. D.; The Medico-Legal Value of Confession as an 
Evidence of Guilt, by Wm. A. Hammond, M. D.; with the 
usual variety of briefer articles and items. 

The American Practitioner contains the following leading 
articles: A Case of Labor in connection with a Large Ovarian 
Cyst, by J. C. Reeve, M. D.; On Acute Rheumatism, by 
C. Rogers, M. D.; Treatment of Gonorrhea by Warm-water 
Injections, by J. O'Reilly, M. D.; Restoration of Everted 
Lower Lip, by D. Prince, M. D.; The Therapeutical Value of 
Veratrum Viride, by W. W. Dougherty, M. D.; Sulphate of 
Bebeeria in Chronic Inflammation of the Uterus. 

The American Journal of the Medical Sciences (Phila.) has 
a table of Contents filling six pages, and including thirty-three 
original communications, with fifty-three briefer articles in the 
“ Quarterly Summary of Improvements and Discoveries in Med- 
ical Science,” etc., ete. 
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The Indiana Journal of Medicine, which has come to hand 
since our article on Propylamine was in type, contains a com- 
munication on “Propylamine in Rheumatism,” by Dr. J. M. 
Gaston, in which he gives the results of several years’ experience 
with this agent, which he thinks is “not sufficiently known and 
appreciated by the profession at large.” 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of April 6, has a 
valuable article on the Prognosis of Cataract, and the Rules by 
which it is Formed, by Hasket Derby, M. D. 

The Georgia Medical Companion is a new medical monthly, 
edited by Drs. T. S. Powell and W. T. Goldsmith, and pub- 
lished at Atlanta, at $2.00a year. The editors appear to have 
the tact of condensing a large amount of valuable matter into 
their ‘‘ Abridged Extracts and Gleanings,’’ and all their work 
is well done. 

The first number of Prof. Hinrichs’s School Laboratory of 
Physical Science (Iowa City) is out. Teachers should send for 
a specimen copy of it. 


Medicine. 


PROPYLAMINE. 


Tue following note regarding propylamine 
was written by the editor of this JourNAL and 
published in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal in April, 1859. ‘The remedy has con- 
tinued fo grow in favor during the past twelve 
years, and some physicians regard it as almost 
or quite a specific in acute or chronic rheuma- 
tism. It would seem that it must possess merit, 
else it would have dropped into disuse and been 
forgotten. To procure the agent, nearly one 
hundred barrels of old herring pickle are ma- 
nipulated in the laboratory of J. R. Nichols & 
Co. every year. ‘This is utilizing a liquid which 
may fairly be called a waste product. 


Propylamine belongs to a most remarkable series 
of homologous bodies, of which ammonia is the 
starting point. Propyl, found in the first or me- 
thylic series of homologous compound radicals, is an 
oily liquid, boiling at a temperature of about 130° 
F., having the formula C,H; Propylamine is 
formed by the addition of one equivalent of propyl! 
to amide (NH,), which is ammonia (NH;) minus 
one atom of hydrogen. The propyl takes the place 
of the hydrogen atom, in ammonia, and propylamine 
is formed. The whole series in which it is found 
bear a‘striking resemblance to ammonia, and yet 
they are widely different in chemical constitution. 

The first in the list, methylamine (CH,N), is 
a gaseous body, largely absorbed by water, has 
a pungent smell like ammonia, and can hardly 
be distinguished from it. The next, ethylamine 
(C,H,N), is only a degree less like ammonia, being 
highly volatile, with a similar pungent odor. The 
next in order, propylamine (C3;H,N), in physical 
characteristics and behavior varies still wider from 
ammonia; but the resemblance is still so striking, 
that physicians may regard the liquid as made up 
in part of that body, while, in fact, it is not; and, 
as has been remarked, its chemical constitution 
differs from it in a most remarkable degree. Thus 
the formula for ammonia is NH;; for propylamine, 
C,H,N. 

There is no department of chemistry more in- 
teresting and wonderful than that relating to these 
homologous compounds, and the almost infinite 
series to which they give rise. Their therapeutic 
value is imperfectly understood, and its study offers 
a rich field for experiment and research. 

Propylamine is a clear, transparent liquid, having 
a pungent, ammoniacal, alkaline taste and smell. 
A feeling of causticity is produced when a portion 
is rubbed between the thumb and finger. It may 
be derived from a variety of sources, — from ergot, 
cod-liver oil, bone oil, human urine, ete.; but most 
properly, for medicinal purposes, from herring 
pickle. When a quantity of old pickle is treated 
with a strong solution of potassa, a pungent odor 
like ammonia is evolved, which is propylamine lib- 
erated from its combination with an acid in the 
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liquid. The neutral solution must be quickly 
distilled, and the process continued so long as the 
fishy odor is observed. The distillate is then satu- 
rated with hydrochloric acid, evaporated with much 
care to a dry crystalline mass, then treated with 
absolute alcohol, until the whole of the propylamine 
salt is dissolved out. A second careful distillation 
with hydrate of lime affords a small portion of pure 
propylamine. I have found that nearly all that 
should be used for medicinal purposes comes over 
without the application of heat, or from slight 
warming. Imperfectly or unskillfully prepared, the 
remedy will prove worthless, while fresh specimens 
of true propylamine may possess great medicinal 
value. 

The virtues ascribed to propylamine, in the cure 
of rheumatism and affections of a rheumatic origin, 
are extraordinary. Dr. Awenarius, of St. Peters- 
burg, treated 250 patients in the hospitals of Kau- 
linkin, at St. Petersburg, between March, 1854, 
and June, 1856; and in acute cases the pain and 
fever always disappeared the next day. He regards 
it “asa true specific for the various affections of 
rheumatic origin.” The diagnosis of these diseases 
being very often obscure, one can succeed (says M. 
Awenarius), by the use of propylamine, in bringing 
to light in a few days the true nature of the malady. 
It is stated to have been*employed in outside prac- 
tice with equal success. 

Although the claims for the new agent may be, 
and probably are extravagant, still, should it be 
found to have, in any measure, control over the 
specific disease for which it is recommended, it will 
indeed be a blessing to a suffering class of patients, 
and therefore merits a trial at the hands of the pro- 
fession. 

The remedy is described in the following man- 
ner: FY Propylamine, gtts. xxv.; distilled water, 
fl. oz. vi.; and, when necessary, add aqua sacch. 
peppermint, dr. ij. Dose, a table-spoonful every two 
hours. 


—_—— 
THE INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
CHLOROFORM. 


Dr. G. W. Murpock, in the Journal of Phar- 
macy, after alluding to the difficulty physicians 
have had in finding a good vehicle for the inter- 
nal administration of chloroform, recommends 
pure glycerine as one “which answers the pur- 
pose so completely as to leave little to be de- 
sired.” He adds the following suggestions : — 

“ By a little care in rubbing it up, one part of 
chloroform by bulk can be dissolved in three of 
glycerine. This solution is perfectly clear, is bland 
to the taste, and has but a slight odor of chloroform. 

“As glycerine is acceptable to almost every 
sfomach, it admits of a wide range of application. 
It can be taken readily as it is, or can be diluted 
with water to any extent, without disturbing the 
solution. Curiously enough, the addition of water 
immediately increases the smell of chloroform with- 
out any precipitation of it. In preparing it, it is 
best to take one part of chloroform with two parts 
of glycerine, add the chloroform very slowly, and 
rub up carefully. Then put it in a bottle, and let 
it stand twenty-four hours. A little chloroform will 
have deposited at the bottom. Separate this, and 
rub it up with the third part of glycerine, then mix 
it with the rest, and the solution is complete. No 
further separation will take place. Six ounces of 
glycerine with two of chloroform will give seven 
fluid ounces of the solution, so that each fluidrachm 
contains about seventeen M. of chloroform. 

“From the faint odor of the prepared solution I 
judge that the glycerine protects it almost entirely 
from evaporation, although some slight loss may 


occur while preparing it, which it is well to make 
allowance for.” 


GOOD LIVING IN THE TREATMENT 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


WE believe that starvation in the midst of ph : 
is no uncommon thing in our day, not only an 
case of infants, but with adults also. Dr. G. | 
Blandford has some sensible remarks on this subje 
in a recent number of the London Practitione 
He says :— . 

“Tf we inquire into the past history of nervor 
patients, and have the opportunity of learning @ 
curately the facts thereof, we often find that for 
considerable time the supply of daily food has bee 
in no degree adequate to the necessities of the ii 
dividual. Here is a common case. A man som 
what past middle life, but whose years do not in 
ply senile decay, becomes unfit for business, fidget, 
irritable, depressed, or even melancholic to the e 
tent of insanity. We hear that he has been a har 
working man of business, always nervous, and yer 
probably an indifferent sleeper. Being most heay 
for sleep in the morning, he has risen at the late 
moment, and, snatching a mouthful of breakfast, hi 
hurried off to catch the train or omnibus, worri 
and anxious lest he fail to reach his oflice at th 
hour appointed. At lunch-time, if he be reall 
hard-worked, he takes, not a meal, but a sandwic 
or biscuit, eaten perhaps standing, and often bolt 
in so great a hurry that digestion is diffieull 
he tells us that he dare not take more of a meal i 
the middle of the day, for he would be render 
unfit for the remainder of his work. In the ever 
ing, with what appetite he may, he eats his dinne 
perhaps not before half past seven o’clock. Nov 
granting that his dinner is amply sufficient, such 
man lives on one meal a day with very little bi 
sides. These are the persons who cannot go 0 
without frequent holidays; nervous by inheritane 
they break down because they are insufficient 
A holiday, during which they live better, build 
them up again for a time, again to break | 
often to fall into the condition above men 
Another class among whom we may frequently 
ness the same result and corresponding sym 
are the clergymen, who for various reasons d 
themselves an adequate amount of food. Eitl 
they fast rigidly, according to the rule and doetrin 
of the day, often allowing some hours to elaps 
before they break their fast, or they think tha 
hearty eating is a snare and a carnal enjoyment, 
they hold it sinful to eat their fill while others ar 
in want. Whatever the cause, certain it is tha 
many of the clergy break down in one or other 0 
the forms of nervous disorder already enumerate 
and an enlarged dietary is to them a necessit) 
A vast number of women, for one reason or othei 
take a very small supply of food; some think | 
unladylike to eat heartily ; some eat on the sly, an 
when this is not practicable go without. Many frot 
the lives they lead are doubtless correct in sayin 
they cannot eat because they have no appetite 
These stay in the house from month to month, ¢ 
never venture beyond the door except in a carriagy) 
because ladies do not walk in the streets. Other 
have misgivings on the score of their digestior 
Like many women who lead sedentary lives, am 
habituate themselves to passing long period 
out action of the bowels, they suffer greatly ror 
constipation, which is looked upon as an indicatio) 
and a warning that they ought not to eat. So the) 
starve themselves, and fancy that if they abstai’ 
from food it is of little consequence whether the; 
pass a motion once a week or once a fortnight.” ! 

In low nervous depression, or melancholy 
Blandford particularly urges the importane a 
full feeding. “It is not necessary,” he thinks, * ti 
adhere to a sick diet — to beef-tea or boiled m 


yen without hesitation — fish, game, poultry, meat, 
ddings, and the rest. His appetite should be 
mulated by variety, and his dishes may be savory 
well as wholesome; but the supply must be large. 
lich patients for the most part have accustomed 
emselves to eat during the day a scanty and in- 
ficient amount, and we shall be told that latterly 
ey have not taken half their usual quantity. It is 
t to much to say that they require double that 
hich they have so long taken; and as we shall 
t be able to induce them to eat double the quan- 
y at a single meal, it will be necessary to multiply 
2 number of the meals. Instead of breakfast, 
heh, and dinner, two of which have probably 
‘ en but the semblance of a meal, we may institute a 
ies of feedings after this kind: first, something may 
given early in the morning, before the patient 
‘s up, as rum and milk, egg and milk, chocolate, 
café au lait. ‘This will be useful in allaying the 
‘ling of extreme depression, and dispelling the 
omy and suicidal thoughts so constantly present 
first waking. Next, breakfast may be taken, 
er dressing, and between it and the two-o’clock 
ich something else, as beef-tea or a sandwich. 
e dinner-hour should not be later than six, and 
bed-time some light kind of supper should not 
‘omitted. By this kind of division food may 
administered six times in the day; and if the 
jient wakes in the night, and is restless and 
‘yous, and disinclined to sleep again, food, taken 
m in small quantity, will often bring back sleep. 
th all this food may be given a reasonable 
ount of wine, or wine and stout, and this not 
way of curing the disorder by stimulants, but 
vause in conjunction with them less food appears 
‘be required, and also because the addition of 
ae wine or beer often renders the taking of the 
‘d more easy to the patient. 
“Now the latter, and it may be the friends, will 
»test loudly that it is impossible to take this quan- 
H-: he will assign every conceivable reason for 
Midine it; but if we are firm and insist, and, if 
essary, cause him to be fed with a spoon, he will 
uin_ and thrive on it, and in a few weeks, or even 
s, will show very marked signs of its good effect. 
Hients have recovered under this treatment in a 
srularly rapid manner.” 
n hysteria and neuralgia he considers the same 
titment required. Believing that neuralgia is one 
niifestation of impaired ‘sensibility, as other neu- 
’s may be displayed in mental symptoms, and in 
se alone, he thinks that the radical cure, and not 
‘mere alleviation, is to be found in many cases 
he supply of a large amount of nutriment to the 
nvous system. 
F ———$— 


OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


{HE popular term “bad breath” is a very sig- 
neant expression for this unpleasant condition. 
atis more offensive to the acute olfactory sense 
aa fetid breath ? It engenders a feeling of aver- 
1. and disgust, which is not readily overcome. 
treat care should be exercised in keeping the 
Nith free from all extraneous substances. After 
@1 meal, a quill or ivory tooth-pick should be used 
“emove any aliment that may have become lodged 
irhe teeth during the process of mastication, and 
mouth rinsed with tepid soft water. Every 
it, previous to retiring, the teeth should be 
einsed with a soft tooth-brush and water. Asa 
™, tooth pastes and powders should be eschewed 
a‘armfulagents. Ifa dentifrice is desired, a little 
Mi toilet soap, or charcoal reduced to an impalpa- 
b powder, may be used. This is all that will be 
jtired. Decayed teeth are a very prolific source 
. breath. As soon as it is ascertained 
/ a tooth is affected, it should have immediate 
tation from some competent dentist. 

arious teeth are often the source of serious func- 
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tional and general disturbance. It sometimes oc- 
curs that persons with a number of defective teeth 
are constantly ailing with either gastric or nervous 
troubles, when, upon a removal of these unsound 
members, all the unpleasant symptoms promptly dis- 
appear. 

It may be well to give a word of caution in re- 
gard to diet; by irregularities in eating, the diges- 
tive functions become impaired, and for want of 
proper digestion, the aliment undergoes zymotic 
change, during which process noxious gases are 
evolved, and cause a foul breath. When cases 
arise from disease, it is either of the stomach, lungs, 
or the respiratory passages. In these cases a physi- 
cian should be consulted at once. 


Many substances are in vogue to sweeten the 
breath, and to disguise any unpleasant scent, as of 
spirits, tobacco, ete. With the vulgar it is cus- 
tomary to use some pungent aromatic, as cloves, etc., 
but this savors too strongly of the drinking bar to 
be used by any but tipplers. The following, used as 
an occasional mouth-wash, will be found excellent. 
Take chlorate of potash, three drachms, and dis- 
solve in eight ounces of rose or other medicated 


water. As an article with which to flavor the’ 


breath, there is probably nothing equal to the Wild 
Ginger (Asarum Canadensis). It is used by chew- 
ing a small portion of the root, or if in powder, 
it can be made into a lozenge. It imparts to the 
breath an agreeable, spicy aroma. — Dental Register. 


—o-—— 
TO PREVENT SYRUPS FROM CRYSTALLIZ- 
ING. 


In reply to complaints that syrups made in the 
ordinary way (especially Syr. Scillee Comp. and Syr. 
Senege) soon begin to crystallize, a correspondent 
of the Druggists’ Circular recommends making them 
by the cold way, or by percolation. As a general 
rule he gives the following: “ Take two (2) parts of 
sugar to one of menstruum (or water, if simple syrup 
is prepared) ; introduce the sugar into a percolator, 
into the neck of which previously has been intro- 
duced a piece of lint or sponge, and then gradu- 
ally pour on the liquid so as to cause the percolate 
(syrup) to pass, drop by drop. If the liquid (syrup) 
pass too rapidly, the neck of the percolator should 
be obstructed by means of cork, until the requisite 
slowness has been obtained. (See U. §. Dispensa- 
tory, article Percolation.) Syrup done thus will 
keep for many years, and will neither crystallize nor 
Serment.” 

After making most of the syrups for several years 
by percolation, he is satisfied that it is the best 
process. He adds : — 

“Tn many syrups heat injures the medicinal 
property of the drug, and often the syrup is not as 
clear as it should be. It frequently requires purifi® 
cation with carbo animalis or albumen, while by per- 
colation (if properly conducted) the syrup will be 
always pure, clear, and better could not be desired. 

“Sometimes heat is necessary to separate the 
albumen of a menstruum or to evaporate the alco- 
hol; but if that is done the residue may be mixed 
with water (if it can be mixed), and filtered if tur- 
bid; afterwards follow the process of percolation. 

“To make the Syr. Scilla Comp. I use the fol- 
lowing process: Take the Squills and Senega, ac- 
cording to the U. 8S. D., macerate for 24 hours in 
sufficient diluted alcohol, strain and transfer it to a 
percolator, and pour diluted aleohol upon it until 
sufficient tincture shall: have passed to make the 
measure of three pints. Boil this for a few minutes, 
filter while cool, and evaporate it by means of the 
pharmaceutical still, to the consistency of a syrup ; 
then dissolve the tartar emetic in half an ounce of 
hot water, add sufficient simple syrup (prepared by 
percolation) to make the measure three pints. This 
syrup will stand any temperature and not crystal- 
lize.” 


COD-LIVER OIL. 


Dr. J. M. Winn, senior physician to St. George’s 
and St. James’ Dispensary, says in the British Medi- 
cal Journal : — 

“The following example is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the value of cod-liver oil in a case that 
appeared, at first sight, an unpromising one for its 
use. 

« A child, six years and a half old, was brought to 
me dreadfully disfigured by an eruption of eczema 
impetiginodes over the forehead, nose, lips, and left 
cheek. She was one of the largest and most robust 
looking children I ever saw, and her muscles were 
firm and well developed. She was the daughter of 
Jewish parents; and I was informed that her 
brothers and sisters were all on the same large 
scale. Attributing the disease in a great measure 
to a plethoric condition, I prescribed aperients and 
alkalies ; and as she was in the habit of eating very 
heartily of animal food, I reduced her allowance of 
meat. After continuing this plan for a fortnight, 
there was no amendment; I then changed the 
treatment, and ordered one small tea-spoonful of 
cod-liver oil three times a day. The effect was im- 
mediate, and in about a fortnight the eruption had 
disappeared, and the child was quite well in every 
respect. 

“ A case which I am now attending will serve to 
show that all the beneficial effects of cod-liver oil 
may be produced by the use of very small quanti- 
ties, even on full-crown persons of very large pro- 
portions. The patient is an ex-Life-Guardsman, 
above six feet in height, suffering from tubercular 
disease. He appeared to be in a sinking state, but 
has now rallied far beyond my expectation from the 
use only of one drachm of the oil three times a day. 

“From these and similar instances of constant 
occurrence, I infer that cod-liver oil does not act as 
a mere article of food; neither is it a simple tonic, 
like iron or gentian; but that it has a specific virtue 
of its own — in short, I would suggest that cod-liver 
oil is to hereditary affections what quinine is to 
zymotic diseases.” 

i 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


SPoNGIO-PILINE. — This is the name of an in- 
genious contrivance, recently introduced abroad, 
which may be used either as a poultice or as the 
means of fomentation. It consists of wool and small 
particles of sponge, apparently felted together, and 
attached to a skin of india-rubber. It is about half 
an inch in thickness. It retains heat for a consid- 
erable time, and by means of it vinegar, laudanum, 
camphor, hartshorn, ete., can be placed on the skin, 
accompanied by heat and moisture, much more 
readily, and with greater cleanliness, than by the 
use of ordinary poultices. 

Gunsuot Wounps or THE Heart. — “Shot 
through the heart” is a familiar expression in con- 
nection with war and battles, but it appears from 
statistics to be a rhetorical rather than a literal 
account of the way soldiers are usually killed. Of 
87,822 wounded in our late war, among which are 
7,062 gunshot wounds of the thorax, 4,759 wounds 
of the thoracic walls, and 2,303 penetrating wounds 
of the chest, there were recorded only four cases of 
gunshot wounds of the heart. 

Porson IN THE SNuFF-Box.— There seems to 
be no end to the ways in which we may be poisoned 
with lead. Dr. Garrod, at King’s College, Dublin, 
lately described a case in which the mineral was 
taken in snuff. It was rappee that the patient 
habitually took, and the damp snuff packed in the 
usual lead cases converted some of the metal into 
carbonate. The symptoms were serious, and with 
difficulty traced to their real source. Then several 
packages were purchased, and found to be contami- 
nated with the poison. Snuff-takers would do well 
to take this important lesson to heart. 
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To Spreap PLAstTEeRS.—In spreading plasters 
extemporaneously, says the Pharmacist, convenience 
requires and neatness demands an uncoated mar- 
ginal edge. This is usually secured by pasting 
strips of paper along the edges of the skin, and 
removing them after the spreading of the plaster is 
effected. It is just here that a practical difficulty 
frequently arises. The paper edges are liable, from 
drying of the paste, to adhere so strongly that either 
paper or skin will give way upon an attempt at their 
removal; the application of water will then be 
necessary to soften the attachment, and the final 
results may be expected to present a daubed and 
uncleanly aspect. This difficulty may be entirely 
avoided by applying to the paste brush a little 
glycerine before the adjustment of the marginal 
strips. 

CALENDULA OrricINaLis. — Dr. A. Livezey as- 
serts that a tincture of the flowers of marigold is 
vastly superior to that of arnica. He has used it 
for many years for all kinds of wounds, by saturating 
a piece of lint, and applying it to the part. 

Hyrornosenite or Sopa. — Dr. J. C. Thorow- 


good thinks this salt answers all the purposes of 


pure phosphorus as an internal remedy, and as a 
gradual tonic and restorer of nerve force. In cases 
of nervous depression and torpor, with, at times, 
shooting neuralgic pains, or in other cases, numb- 
ness and deadness of the limbs, as from feeble cir- 
culation, the hypophosphites prove useful, and the 
lime or soda salt can be given according to the way 
in which the stomach may seem to bear the one 
better than the other. When anemia is present, 
the citrate of iron can be added, or else the syrup 
of the hypophosphites of iron, or iron with quinine, 
can be employed. Either of these syrups will prove 
an active tonic, removing neuralgic pains, chest 
oppression, and languor of circulation in a very 
evident way. 

How to Apminister Raw Meat. — The Lancet 
says: “The fillet should be preferred, as being the 
most delicate and the richest in muscular fibrin. It 
should be freed with the utmost care from fat and 
tendon. It should be finely minced, and then 
brayed in a mortar of wood or stone. When re- 
duced to a paste it should be covered with sugar, 
gluten, or vegetable gelatine, to overcome the re- 
pugnance with which it is at first naturally regarded. 
Some prefer to squeeze out the juice, and swallow it 
mixed with a little rum or orange-flower water ; 
whilst others again make it into boluses, and take 
it in slightly warmed beef-tea or soup.” 

Sra-sickNess. — Dr. O. Rapin, of Switzerland, 
says that he has found that the nausea and vomiting 
produced by swinging and sea-sickness can be ar- 
rested by applying to the epigastrium a layer of 
wadding dipped incollodion. It should extend from 
the xiphoid cartilage to the umbilicus, and be left 
until it falls off. If the adhesion should be imper- 
fect, the application should be renewed. Several 
persons, he says, have tried this plan with benefit. 

The explanation which he gives of it is, that the 
action of the peripheral nerves is interrupted just in 
the same way as the pain of calculi in the bile- 
passages or ureters is sometimes mitigated by the 
application of castor oil and collodion. 

Tue TitLe or “ Doctor.” — ‘The title of “ doc- 
tor” was invented in the twelfth century. Irnerius, 
a learned professor of law at the University of 
Bologna, induced the Emperor Lothaire IL, whose 
chancellor he was, to create the title, and he himself 
was the first recipient of it. He was made doctor 
of laws by that university. Subsequently the title 
was borrowed by the faculty of theology, and first 
conferred by the University of Paris on Peter Lom- 
bard. William Gordenio was the first person upon 
whom the title of doctor of medicine was bestowed ; 
he received it from the College of Asti, in 1329. 

Castor Oi IN Carirornia.— Though the 


castor bean has been cultivated in the middle and 
lower counties of the State for fifteen or sixteen 
years, it is only during the last four years that its 
cultivation has been conducted with a view to profit. 
The quantity of oil produced in 1869 was 10,000 
gallons. The San Francisco Oil Works expect to 
produce the present year 15,000 gallons; various 
manufacturers in Marysville, 8,000 gallons; and 
others in Santa Barbara, some 4,000 gallons more, or 
in the aggregate 27,000 gallons,—an amount not 
more than sufficient to supply the home demand, 
which was near 25,000 gallons in 1869. The im- 
ported oils have been held at $2.25 per gallon, while 
that manufactured here can be furnished for $1.00 
per gallon, and leave a handsome profit. 

KNOWLEDGE VERSUS PestTILENCE. — “ The peo- 
ple perish for lack of knowledge,” might have been 
the text of the “Lay Sermon” in which Huxley dis- 
courses as follows : — 

“We have learned that pestilences will only take 
their abode among those who have prepared unswept 
and ungarnished residences for them. Their cities 
must have narrow, unwatered streets, foul with ac- 
cumulated garbage. Their houses must be ill- 
“drained, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated. Their subjects 
must be ill-washed, ill-fed, ill-clothed. The London 
of 1665 was such acity. The cities of the East, 
where plague has an enduring dwelling, are such 
cities. We, in later times, have learned somewhat 
of Nature, and partly obey her. Because of this 
partial improvement of our natural knowledge and 
of that fractional obedience, we have no plague ; be- 
cause that knowledge is still very imperfect, and that 
obedience yet incomplete, typhus is our companion, 
and cholera our visitor. But it is not presumptuous 
to express the belief that, when our knowledge is 


more complete and our obedience the expression of 


our knowledge, London will count her centuries of 
freedom from typhus and cholera, as she now grate- 
fully reckons her two hundred years of ignorance 
of that plague which swooped upon her thrice in 
the first half of the seventeenth century.” 
pe 
VALUABLE FORMULA. 

Carpotic Acip In RuBEoLa.— Dr. T. Jz Wil- 

liamson has found much advantage from the use of 


Carbolic Acid in malignant form of measles. In 
one case his prescription was as follows : — 


BY Syrp. Scille, e- ° . Rp esak 
Syrp. Ipecac 
Tinct. Lobelia Inf. aa. a f. 3i. 


Carbolic Acid 2 $ - 


S. Teaspoonful every hour. 
And as a wash for mouth — 


gtt. xvj. M. 


RY Carbolie Acid : . . Dii. 

Chlo, Potass. . ; 8 - Di. 

- Mellis desp. : . . 383. 
Aq. Camph, : A ont, 5 eM 


S. Gargle the mouth every three or four hours. 

Eye SALVE FoR GRANULAR Lids AND CHRONIC 
OpnTHALMIA.— Dr. John Williams, in the Dublin 
Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, writes thus : 
“ After long experience I can speak most confidently 
of this ointment, for the composition of which I now 
publish the following formula: Ry Arsenici Sul- 
phureti, 2 gr.; Unguenti Citrini, 2 3; Axungie 
Preparat., 6 3. M. Bene. In cases of ‘granular 
lids,” accompanied with most inveterate ‘ pannus,’ 
and in almost all cases of chronic ophthalmia, in 
which the conjunctiva has become almost cuticular, I 
have found this ointment particularly useful. Oph- 
thalmia is well known to be very prevalent in the 
city and county of Cork, so that I had very many 


opportunities of proving the efficacy of this ointment. 
The upper eyelids should be everted in cases of 
‘granular lids,’ and about the size of a hemp-seed 
of this ointment should be applied with a camel- 
hair pencil, which must be introduced into the 
superior palpebral sinus, to the diseased conjunctiva.” 


GLYCERINE IN Puruists.—In the early | 
of Phthisis the following is highly recommended 


Ty Glycerine ; i : ; 3 ii. 
Jodid. Potass. . A B ah Sis 
Sulph. Morphie . ke ; grs. ii, 1 


S. A teaspoonful before each meal, and at | 
time. In the advanced stages, the following is 
ferred : — 

RY Glycerine ; ‘ c > 
Syrp. Iodidi Ferri . . : 
Sulph. Morphie . . . 

S. Teaspoonful every four or six hours. 

Glycerine will be found to be the best soly 
when prescribing medicines in liquid form. 
should always -be used in place of syrup, ¥ 
medicines are to be given in this way to child 
It never ferments. The best article should be 

PRESCRIPTION FOR Curonic BRONCHITI 
Fy Ammoniaci. i ° 3i. 


3 ii. 
38s. 
yrs, ii. ] 


Puly. Ipecac . : . + gr. x. 
Mur. Morphiz . ? ~ 5 gr. iv. 
Carb. Aimmonize A . + | Sli. 
Mucilaginis Acacie . . : q. 8. 
Misce et divide in pilulas. . 7, xk 


Sig. — Give one pill, three times a day, in ¢ 
attended with viscid bronchial secretion. } 
Pror. VAN Buren’s PILL For CONSTIPATI 


RY Extracti Aloes , . = 3 ss. 
Extracti Nucis Vomice * . ff Vie 
Extracti Hyosciami ; Di. 
Pulv. Ipecacuanhe =. : ow eral 


Make pills xx. S. One to be taken at n 
This pill is of especial value in the constipatio 
females. © 

. =o 


APPROVED COSMETICS. 
GLYCERINE BALSAM. 


Turs is designed to whiten and soften the ; 
remove roughness, chaps, chilblains, and irrita 
from common causes. 

Take white wax (pure) . f s - 1 ounce. 

Spermaceti : . . . 2 ounces. 
Oil of almonds ; 3 Z 9° ee 
Melt together by a moderate heat in a glazed ez 
enware vessel, and add 
Glycerine (best) A A P ae ounell| 
Balsam of Peru. . ° . + ounce, 
The mixture is to be stirred until nearly cold, 
then poured into pots. [Instead of balsam of 
12 or 15 drops of ottar of rose may be employed. 


BALSAM OF HONEY, 
Take fine pale honey 5 ° ° 
Glycerine f . eae ° 
Mix by a gentle heat; when cold add 
Alcohol ° . 5 . ° 
Essence of ambergris . . ° 
Citric acid . . ° ° > 


This is intended to remove freckles and disco 
tions, as well as to improve the general appear 
of the skin. | 


COLD CREAM. 
Take white wax 


Spermaceti ] —s ; 7 ¥ 
Oil of almonds”. ° ° . . 
Melt, pour the mixture into a Wedgewood m 
which has been heated by being immersed 
water; add gradually 
Rose water r . . . . 
and stir until an emulsion is formed, and afte! 
until the whole is nearly cold. Put in pots 
may be perfumed with bergamot or lavender 
Druggists’ Circular. - 
x a omar ro 
Counter Practice. — The Boston Medical 
Surgical Journal calls the attention of apothe 
to an excellent example afforded by one 
own number, in whose shop is conspicuously p 
the notice: “We are pharmacists, but not 


clans; we dispense medicines, but do not pr 
for diseases.” 


Boston Hournal of Chemistry, 


VotumE V. 
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CHEMISTRY OF A HEN’S EGG. 


| Ir is presumed that but few of those who 
» break the shells of the cooked eggs of our com- 
» mon domestic fowls, at the breakfast table, ever 
| think of the wonderful nature of the structure 
| they crush, or of the complex chemical nature 
of the contents consumed as food. To a large 
majority of people, an egg is an egg, and nothing 
more. If the multitude were inclined to inquire 
into the composition of this curious embryotic 
substance, the impatience of hunger which uni- 
versally prevails at the commencement of the 
morning meal, would render the hour quite un- 
propitious, and therefore we hardly expect to 
secure the reader’s attention until the time arrives 
i for lighting the evening lamp. hl: 
Before proceeding to inquire into the interior 
composition of the egg, we will consider the ex- 
| terior covering, or the shell, the physical and 
| chemical structure of which is exceedingly inter- 
i esting and wonderful. The white, fragile cortex 
| called the shell, composed of mineral matter, is 
) not the tight, compact covering which it appears 

to be, for it is everywhere perforated with a 
| multitude of holes, too small to be discerned by 
| the naked eye, but which with the aid of a 
/ microscope are distinctly revealed. Under the 
| microscope the shell appears like a sieve, or it 
{ more closely resembles thc white perforated 
| paper sold by stationers. Through these holes 
| there is constant evaporation going on, so that an 
| egg, from the day that it is dropped by the hen 
| to the moment when it is consumed, is losing 

weight, and diminishing in volume. This pro- 
cess goes on much morc rapidly in hot weather 
| than in cold, and consequently perfect eggs are 
) not so readily procured in summer as in winter. 
If by any means we stop this evaporative pro- 

cess, the egg remains sound and good for a great 

length of time. Covering the shell with an im- 
pervious varnish, or with mutton suet, or lard, 

aids greatly in their preservation. The sub- 
stance used to stop transpiration must not be 
soluble in watery fluids, or liable to=be readily 
removed. By chemical agencies, that is, by 
/ actually filling up the little holes in the shell by 
lime placed in contact in solution (the solution 
holding the proper chemical substances to form 
' an impervious coating of carbonate of lime over 
the entire surface), we hav@ preserved eggs for 
months and even years in a sweet condition. 
Not long ago, eggs broken in our laboratory 
were found to be quite fresh, which according to 
the memorandum made upon the vessel, were 
placed in the solution in May, 1867. 

The shell of the egg is lined upon its interior 
everywhere, with a very thin but pretty tough 
membrane, which, dividing at or very near the 
| obtuse end, forms a small bag which is filled 
with air. In new-laid eggs, this follicle appears 
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little, but it becomes larger when the egg 


is kept. In breaking an egg this membrane is 
removed with the sheil, to which it adheres and 
therefore is regarded as a part of it, which it is 
not. 

The shell proper is made up mostly of earthy 
materials, of which 97 per cent. is carbonate of 
lime. The remainder is composed of two per 
cent. of animal matter, and one of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia. Carbonate of lime is the 
same material of which our marble quarries and 
chalk beds are composed ; it is lime, or oxide of 
calcium, combined with carbonic acid, and is a 
hard insoluble mineral substance, which does not 
appear to form any portion of the food of fowls. 
Now, where does the hen procure. this substance 
with which to form the shell? If we confine 
fowls in a room, and feed them with any of the 
cereal grains, excluding all sand, dust, or earthy 
matter, they will go on for a time and lay eggs, 
each one having a perfect shell, made up of the 
same calcareous elements. Vauquelin, the distin- 
guished chemist, shut up a hen ten days, and fed 
her exclusively upon oats, of which sho consumed 
7,474 grains in weight. During this time four 
eggs were laid,’the shells of which weighed 
nearly 409 grains; of this amount 276 grains 
was carbonate of lime, 174 phosphate of lime, 
and 10 gluten. But there is only a little car- 
bonate of lime in oats, and from whence could 
this 409 grains of the rocky material have been 
derived? The answer to this question opens up 
some of the most curious and wonderful facts 
connected with animal chemistry, and affords 
glimpses of many of the operations of organic 
life, which, to the common mind, seem in the 
highest degree paradoxical and perplexing. The 
body of a bird, like that of a man, is but a piece 
of chemical apparatus, made capable of transform- 
ing hard and fixed substances into others of a 
very unlike nature. In oats there is contained 
phosphate of lime, with an abundance of silica, 
and the stomach and assimilating organs of the 
bird are made capable of decomposing or rend- 
ing asunder the lime salt, and forming with the 
silica a silicate of lime. This new body is itself 
made to undergo decomposition, and the base is 
combined with carbonic acid, forming carbonate 
of lime. The carbonic acid is probably derived 
from the atmosphere, or more directly perhaps 
from the blood. These chemical changes among 
hard inorganic bodies are certainly wonderful 
when we reflect that they are brought about in 
the delicate organs of a comparatively feeble bird, 
under the influence of animal heat and the vital 
forces. They embrace a series of decomposing 
and recomposing operations which it is difficult 
to imitate in the laboratory. In the experiment 
to which allusion has been made, the amount of 
earthy material found in the eggs and the excre- 
ment of the hen exceeded that contained in the 
food she consumed. This seems paradoxical, and 
can only be explained upon the ground that 
birds as well as animals have the power in times 


of exigency, of drawing upon their own bodies 
for material which is required to perform neces- 
sary functions. 

The shell of an ordinary sized hen’s egg 
weighs about 106 grains, that is, the inorganic 
portion of it; and if a bird lays 100 eggs ina 
year, she produces about 22 ounces of nearly 
pure carbonate of lime in that period of time, 
which would afford chalk enough to meet the 
wants of a farmer, or perhaps even of a house car- 
penter of moderate business, for a twelvemonth. 

If a farmer has a flock of one hundred hens, 
they produce.in egg-shells about 137 pounds of 
chalk annually ; and yet not a pound of the sub- 
stance, or perhaps not even an ounce, exists 
around the farm-house within the circuit of their 
feeding grounds. This is a source of lime pro- 
duction not usually recognized by farmers or hen 
fanciers, and it is by no means _ insignificant. 
The materials of the manufacture are found in 
the food consumed, and in the sand, pebble- 
stones, brick-dust, bits of bones, ete., which hens 
and other birds are continually picking from the 
earth. ‘The instinct is keen for these apparently 
innutritious and refractory substances, and they 
are devoured with as eager a relish as the cereal 
grains or insects. If hens are confined to barns 
or outbuildings, it is obvious that the egg-produc- 
ing machinery cannot be kept long in action, un- 
less the materials for the shell are supplied in 
ample abundance. 

Within the shell the animal portion of the 
egg is found, which consists of a viscous color- 
less liquid called albumen, or the white, and a 
yellow globular mass called the vitellus, or yolk. 
The white of the egg consists of two parts, each 
of which is enveloped in distinct membranes. 
The outer bag of albumen, next the shell, is 
quite a thin watery body, while the next which 
invests the yolk, is heavy and thick. But few 
housekeepers who break eggs ever distinguish 
between the two whites, or know of their exist- 
ence even. Each has its appropriate office to 
fulfil during the process of incubation or hatch- 
ing, and one acts, in the mysterious process, as 
important a part as the other. If we remove 
this glairy fluid from the shell and place it in a 
glass and plunge into it a strip of reddened litmus 
paper, a blue tinge is immediately produced, 
which indicates the presence of an alkali. The 
alkali is soda in a free condition, and its pres- 
ence is of the highest consequence, for without it 
the liquid would be insoluble. A portion of the 
white of egg when diluted with water, and a few 
drops of vinegar or acetic acid added to it, under- 
goesarapid change. ‘The liquid becomes cloudy 
and flocculent, and small bits of shreddy matter 
fall to the bottom of the vessel. ‘This is pure 
albumen, made so by removing the soda held in 
combination by the use of the acid. A pinch of 
soda added to the solid precipitate redissolves it, 
and it is again liquid. There is another way 
by which the albumen is rendered solid, and that 
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is by the application of heat. Eggs placed in 
boiling-hot water pass from the soluble to the 


insoluble state quite rapidly, or in other words, | 


the albumen both of the white and the yolk be- 
comes “ coagulated.” No contrast can be greater 
than that between a boiled and unboiled egg. 
Not only is it changed physically, but there is a 
change in chemical properties, and yet no chem- 
ist can tell in what the change consists. It is 
true, the water extracts a little alkali, and a 
trace of sulphide of sodium, but the abstraction 
of these bodies is hardly sufficient to account for 
the change in question. 

The hardening of the albumen of egg by heat 
constitutes the cooking process, and this deserves 
a moment’s consideration. Great as is the pliys- 
ical and chemical difference between a fully 
cooked and an uncooked egg, it is no less re- 
markable in the degree of digestibility conferred 
upon it by the process. Uncooked, it passes by 
the most simplo processes of assimilation from 
the digestive to the nutritive and circulatory 
organs, and is at once employed in nourishing or 
sustaining the bodily functions. Unduly cooked, 
the egg resists the action of the gastric juices 
for a long time, and becomes unsuited to the 
stomachs of the weak and dyspeptic. A raw or 
soft-boiled egg is of all varieties of food the most 
concentrated and nourishing; a hard-boiled egg 
is apt to trouble the digestion of the strong and 
healthful, and its nutrient properties are sensibly 
impaired. ; 

The yolk contains water and albumen, but 
associated with these is quite a large number 
of mineral and other substances which render 
it very complex in composition. The bright 
yellow color is due toa peculiar fat or oil, which 
is capable of reflecting the yellow rays of light, 
and this oil holds the sulphur and phosphorus 
which abound in the egg. If the yolk be re- 
moved and dried, and the yellow oil separated, 
it will be found to form two thirds of the sub- 
stance. ‘The whole weight in its natural state 
is about 300 grains, of which three fifths is water ; 
of the white, more than three quarters is water. 

The yolk and albumen of a fecundated egg 
remains as sweet and free from corruption dur- 
ing the whole timo of incubation as it is in new- 
laid eggs, and there is but little loss of water, 
whereas an unfecundated egg passes rapidly into 
putrefactive decay aud perishes. 

Any one who eats three or four eggs at break- 
fast, consumes that number of embryo chicks. 
All the materials which enter into the legs, 
bones, feathers, bill, etc., of the new-born chick 
exist in the egg, as nothing is derived from out- 
side. The little creature which has just pecked 
his way out of his calcareous prison-house, has 
lime and phosphorus in his bones, sulphur in his 
feathers, iron, potash, soda, and manganese in 
his blood, all of which mineral constituents came 
from the egg, and are taken into the stomach 
when it is eaten as food. The valuable or im- 
portant salts are contained in the yolk, and hence 
this portion of the egg is the most useful in some 
forms of disease. A weakly person, in whom 
herve force is deficient and the blood impover- 
ished, may take the yolks of eggs with advantage. 
The iron and phosphoric compounds are in a 
condition to be readily assimilated, and although 
homeopathic in quantity, nevertheless exert a 
marked influence upon the system. The yolks 
of eggs, containing as they do less albumen, are 


not so injuriously affected by heat as the white, 
and a hard-boiled yolk may be usually eaten by 
invalids without inconvenience. ‘The composi- 
tion of a fresh egg, exclusive of the shell, may be 
presented as follows : — 


Water - ; , 5 ; . TA parts 

Albumen 7 P : : . .14 te 

Oil or fat. - je i + vee st 8 

Mineral salts ab 
100, 


The whole usually weighs about a thousand 
grains, of which the shell makes a tenth part. 
The chick-making materials, exclusive of water, 
form only one quarter of the weight of the liquid 
contents, or only about 200 grains. This seems 
to be a small beginning upon which to rear the 
full-grown rooster. ‘The bulk or quantity, as 
found in hens’ eggs, and indeed in the eggs of all 
birds, is wonderfully disproportionate to the size 
of the mother bird. ‘The laying of eggs must be 
regarded as a particularly exhausting process, and 
yet fowls will keep it up for a long time and not 
lose much in flesh. We have a hen of the game 
variety, which has this spring laid 22 eggs in 22 
consecutive days, and they average in weight 1,000 
grainseach. This gives in amount 22,000 grains, 
or rather more than three pounds avoirdupois, of 
which about two and a quarter pounds is water. 
The dozen or more ounces of rich nutritive mate- 
rial, parted with in 22 days, would seem to be a 
prodigious draught upon the small physical strue- 
ture of the bird, but there were no indications 
of exhaustion. : 
Whilst it is truc that the quickening of an ege 
which results in the birth of a chick, is no more 
marvelous a process or result than the embryotic 
development of any creature endowed with the 
mysterious principle of life, yet there are some 
circumstances connected with it which make it 
amatter of greater perplexity and wonder. Here 
is an oval white body consisting of a calcareous 
shell, within which there are some semi-fluid sub- 
stances, consisting mainly of albumen and water, 
without any signs of life. In fact there is no life ; 
it is simply a mass of dead inanimate matter. 
Talk as much as we will about the germinal prin- 
ciple involved in the structure of the egy, we are 
totally unable to recognize it, or form any concep- 
tion of its nature. ‘There is no evidence of the 
presence of any germ, or principle of life what- 
ever. The egg left to itself decays like other 
organized substances, but with our assistance in 
simply transferring it to a place where the tem- 
perature is kept in a certain uniform condition, in 
a few weeks the albumen, water, oil, and mineral 
salts are transformed into a living chick, which 
thrusts its little beak through the shell, and in ten 
minutes is running about almost able to take care 
of itself, Here is the development of life appar- 
ently without the agency of the mother, and what 
a marvel! The chemist may place together in a 
body, in a warm place, just such elements or sub- 
stances ; he may carefully weigh the water, the 
albumen, the phosphatic compounds, the sulphur,. 
the iron, soda, etc., and construct a very accurate 
egg mixture, but out of it all there will never 
come a living chick. In this we obtain some idea 
how little we actually know about life, how dark 


is the region where the life principle begins, or 
where the vital forces originate. The indefatiga- 
ble man of science has pushed his inquiries close 
up to the boundary between the inanimate and 


the animate, but he has never been able to obtain though a quack, was evidently no fool, and wi ; 


the least glimpse of anything upon the life side o 
the line. However great may be our curiosity 
our skill, or knowledge in this state of existence, 
there is not the least probability that we shall 
ever be able to endow matter with life, or know 
much more than we do at present of its origin or 


nature. 
—— 


THE LAST DAYS OF ALCHEMY IN GER- 
MANY. 

In the last number of the JourNAL we gave 
some account of James Price, whose strange 
story with its tragical ending forms the conclud~ 
ing chapter in the history of alchemy in Eng- 
land. We intimated that in Germany the ca- 
reer of the occult science was terminated in 
rather a farcical way, and we will try to tell the 
story briefly in the present article. 

At the very time when Price was making his 
experiments in the transmutation of metals, there 
lived at Halle a learned professor of theology, by 
the name of Semler. He had heard of the mar- | 
vels of alchemy in his youth, from a friend of 
his father, and the subject never ceased to inter- 
est him. His favorite recreation, after the labors 
of his professorship in the University, was work- 
ing in a chemical laboratory that ho had fitted up 
in his house. But after a time he became dis- 
gusted with the unprofitable pursuit, and gave it” 
up wholly. Some years later, a Baron Hirschen 
made a great sensation in Germany with what _ 
he called the “salt of life,” one of those “ univer- 
sal medicines ” such as are not unknown even in 
this enlightened age, when thousands who won- 
der that people were ever deceived by the pre- 
tensions of alchemy become the ready victims of — 
the latest quack with his infallible cure-all 
Semler tried some of the salt of life, and feeling . 
better for tho dosing, sat down and wrote three 
ponderous treatises on its marvelous properties; 
even as grave divines sometimes indite extrava- 
gant “puffs” of the panaceas most in vogue in 
these latter days. 

So wonderful did the medicinal salt appear 
to Semler, that he imagined it might prove to 
be the veritable philosopher’s stone for which 
the alchemists had vainly sought. He deter- 
mined to test its possibilities in that direction, 
and fitted up his long-neglected laboratory for 
the investigation. Meanwhile he dissolved some - 
of the salt in pure water, and set the earthen 
vessel coutaining the solution near a stove, to 
see what effect a moderate heat would have 
upon it. On looking into the vessel a day or 
two later, he was surprised to see a few thin 
scales of a yellowish metal lying at the bottom. 
Eagerly testing them, he found them to be pure 
gold! There could be no doubt about it: here 
was the precious substance, obtained, not, as the — 
alchemists had predicted, by the transmutatiot 
of the baser metals, pe rather according to the 
theories of Hermes rismegistus, by generation 
But Semler was a cautious man, and was not 
satisfied that he had made a great discovery, un= | 
til he had repeated the experiment several times, — 
which he did with the same remarkable result. — 
Convinced at last that gold was actually gener- 
ated in a solution of the salt of life, and being 
no less conscientious than cautious, he wrote 4 


minute account of his experiments to Hirschem. 
to whom he considered that the advantages of th 
discovery rightfully belonged. But Hirs 
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back to Semler that he had better attend to his 
| theological duties, and not meddle with matters 
| that he did not understand. 

Thus ungratefully snubbed, Semler thought it 
his duty to publish his discovery to the world. 


side the fire. In vain, however, did these house- 
‘hold alchemists look for gold to appear in the 

Beccine solution. That lucrative result was 
manifested in Semler’s earthen pot again and 
again, but nowhere else. 

What could be the cause of this? A Ger- 
man professor never confesses a problem to be 
insoluble, and Semler wrote a lengthy and 
learned treatise to prove that he obtained gold, 
while others did not, because he had maintained 
in the experiment that perfect regularity of 
‘temperature which was requisite, by fecundating 
the salt, to generate the precious metal. But 
Klaproth, the most eminent chemist of the day, 
haying analyzed the salt of life, found it to be 
nothing but a mixture of sulphate of soda and 
sulphate of magnesia (Glauber’s salt and Epsom 
salt), which of course could not produce gold 
under any circumstances whatever. Thereupon 
Semler sent Klaproth some of his salt of life, in 
powder and in solution, and in both of these 
‘gold was found upon analysis. Tere was a mys- 
‘tery 5 for Semler’s character was such that no 
reasonable man could suspect him of wilfully de- 
ceiving others, while, on the other hand, it did 
‘not seem possible that he could have deceived 

himself. A bitter controversy ensued between 
the friends and partisans of the theologian on 
ithe one hand, and those of the chemist on the 
ther; and, to settle it, Klaproth at last con- 
sented to analyze Semler’s solution at Berlin in 
oresence of the King’s ministers and other dis- 
inguished persons. 

The result developed a new mystery. Klap- 
‘oth found no gold in the solution, but he did 
ind a kind of brass, or “ Dutch metal,” as it is 
now called. This new offspring of Semler’s 
‘fecundated ” liquid was laughed at as a good 
oke ; but the government was not inclined to 
‘fet it pass in that way. An investigation was 
nade by the police, and the enigma was soon 
jlisentangled. Semler had an old servant, who, 
yor the sole purpose of gratifying his beloved 
master, used to drop bits of gold-leaf slily into 
he pot by the fire. Having to be away from 
1ome for a few days, he entrusted the secret to 
lis wife, and gave her money to buy the gold- 
eaf that would be needed to keep up the al- 
shemy in his absence. But the worthy frau 
iad,a weakness for brandy, and thinking that 
‘insel would do as well for the professor’s solu- 
jon as gold-leaf, bought the former instead of 
he latter, and so saved an hgnest penny for her 
yrivate potations. In Shakespeare’s day, as the 
veader may know, wine was sometimes face- 
jously called the “grand elixir” of the alche- 
nists; and “gilded” (as you may see by refer- 
mee to the last scene of Zhe Tempest) was 
mother name for drunk. Now, just at the time 
when the good woman was “gilding” herself, 
ustead of putting the gold into her master’s mix- 
jure, the public analysis by Klaproth took place, 
the pinchbeck was therefore found in place 
pure metal. 
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laugh when the real nature of his alchemy was 
exposed, instead of writing another heavy dis- 
quisition to justify himself, or drinking laurel- 
water, like Price, to escape the humiliation that 
would be connected with a frank confession of 
his error. Alchemy never recovered from the 
effects of the blow, being fairly laughed out of 
its feeble remnant of life; but the excellent 
theological professor, though he may have shut 
up his laboratory again in disgust, did not proba+ 
bly suffer materially in reputation, — that is, as 
a theologian and as a man. 


—_—e—- 
GOLD AND GEOLOGY. 


THat theory may sometimes prove only a 
blind guide, and that a joker may sometimes 
have the laugh turned against himself, is the 
double “ moral” of the following good story, told 
by a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine for May :— 

“ In the earliest days of gold-mining we established 
certain auriferous geological laws. It was legiti- 
mate that gold should be found only in certain loca- 
tions on the river bank, in the bed, in gulches or 
flats, on riffles and bars. But gold was no re- 
specter of these laws. There is near Columbia, 
Tuolumne County, a very large flat, over a mile in 
diameter, and perhaps four in circumference. It has 
been immensely rich. It is surrounded on all sides 
by hills. One day, some nineteen or twenty years 
ago, a negro walked over this flat. He had just 
arrived in the country : he had come to dig for gold. 
He approached a party of miners at work, and asked 
them where he had better dig. These were geolog- 
ical miners. They held that gold should be found 
only in flats and low places. ‘They were also white 
miners. White miners some nineteen years ago felt 
themselves at full liberty to expend their rough 
humor over a solitary inquiring negro: so they told 
him that good diggings might be found up on yonder 
hill, pointing to one of the highest in the neighbor- 
hood, as yet untouched by pick or shovel. It was 
a good joke thus to send Ethiopia up the barren hill 
that hot summer’s day, the mercury standing at one 
hundred in the shade. Ethiopia confidingly went, 
dug, perspired, and opened one of the richest claims 
in Tuolumne. 

Caucasia heard of it. The grin faded from her 
features. She dropped her picks and shovels, ran 
from the plain, ran up that hill, and in twenty-four 
hours it was entirely staked out in claims. Ethiopia 
had some trouble in preserving the integrity of his 
own legitimate mining boundaries. Caucasia ever 
after that was careful how she joked with inquiring 
negroes as to the locality of ‘diggins.’? She also 
lost confidence in her geology.” 

——— oa 
A SPIDER’S ENGINEERING. 

Ix 1830, at Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, a gen- 
tleman boasted to a friend that he could introduce 
to him an engineer of more wonderful skill than 
Robert Stephenson, who had just made himself 
famous by perfecting the railway locomotive. In 
fulfillment of the boast he brought out a glass tumbler 
containing a little scarlet-colored spider, whose 
beauty, with its bright yellow nest on a sprig of 
laurustinus, had induced a young lady to pluck it 
from the bush where it was growing. When 
brought into the house, it was placed on the mantel- 
piece, and secured by placing a glass over it. 

In a very short time, this wonderful little en- 
cineer contrived to accomplish the herculean task 
of raising the sprig of laurustinus, a weight several 
hundred times greater than itself, to the upper part 
of the glass, and attaching it there so firmly that, 
after forty years, it is still suspended where it was 
hung by the spider. 

In the Bible we read: “ The spider layeth hold 


with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces;” but in 
its glass prison there was nothing ‘for it to lay hold 
of —no peg, or nail, or beam, on which to fasten its 
threads; yet in a short time the little insect had 
nearly filled the interior of the glass with minute, 
almost invisible threads, by means of which it had 
accomplished its task. 

It is believed that this kind of spider always 
deposits its nest upon trees, and never upon the 
ground; and this may account for its wonderful 
effort to raise the branch to the upper part of the 
glass. 

It may still be seen, dead and dry, hanging by 
one of its threads from the top of its prison house, 
with its little nest upon a leaf of the laurustinus. 

—— p= 
HINTS FOR THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


FLuorerscrence. — Professor Fluckiger, of Berne, 
has discovered a liquid that shows the phenomena 
of fluorescence in a very remarkable manner. If 
about 70 drops of the essential oil of peppermint be 
shaken with one drop of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.2, the 
fluid turns faintly yellow; it then becomes brown- 
ish, and after an hour or two exhibits a most beau- 
tiful blue violet, or greenish blue color when exam- 
ined in transmitted light. | When observed in 
reflected light, the liquid is of a copper color, and 
not transparent. 

To Sormwiry Carsonic DisuLtpHrmEe. — A 
German chemical journal describes a very simple 
method of solidifying bisulphide of carbon, which 
usually requires a temperature of —90° C. This is 
effected by sending a rapid current of very dry air 
over the surface of the pure liquid contained in a 
glass vessel. If, to water contained in a capsule, a 
little bisulphide of carbon is added, it may be rap- 
idly converted into ice by driving a current of dry 
air over it. 

To Suow tHe REACTION oF Ozone. — A Rus- 
sian chemist has devised a simple experiment for 
this purpose. Invert a Hofmann eudiometer, and 
after connecting the platinum wires with an induc- 
tion apparatus pass oxygen gas slowly through the 
tube, and then through Liebig’s potash bulbs, in 
which is a solution of iodide of potassium and 
starch. The presence of the ozone will presently 
be shown by the liberation of the iodine and the 


bluing of the starch. 
ieee! 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


GAtu-Soap. — Gall-soap, for washing fine silk 
and ribbons, is prepared in the following manner : 
In a vessel of copper one pound of cocoa-nut oil is 
heated to 60° Fahr., and half a pound of caustic 
soda is added with constant stirring. In another 
vessel, half a pound of white Venetian turpentine is 
heated, and when quite hot, stirred into the copper 
kettle. This kettle is then covered and left for 
four hours, being gently heated, after which the fire 
is increased until the contents are perfectly clear, 
when one pound of ox-gall is added. - After this, 
good, perfectly dry Castile soap is stirred into the 
mixture until the whole will yield but little under 
the pressure of the fingers; for which purpose, from 
one to two pounds of soap are required for the 
above quantity. After cooling, the soap is cut into 
pieces. It is excellent, and will not injure the finest 
colors. 

LACQUERING VARNISH.— A- varnish recom- 
mended as well adapted for lacquering pictures and 
engravings, as well as for preserving dried plants 
and flowers, is prepared by pounding up ten ounces 
of gum sandarac, four ounces of mastic, and half an 
ounce of camphor, and adding three quarts of strong 
alcohol. The mass is to be frequently shakefl up, 
and finally placed in a warm situation until it 
settles. Plants coated with this varnish will, it is 
said, be protected from destruction by insects, and 
will retain their colors fresh and unchanged. This 


te 
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varnish does not peel off, and, therefore, can be 
applied very thin. 

To Keep Burrer Sweer. — No better plan has 
ever been devised than to put it in clean jars and 
cover it with strong brine. No kind of vessel, cask, 
or tub, will answer as well asthe jar. In this way 
jit can be kept fresh and sweet for twelve months. 

Perse 
CULINARY HINTS FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


NorweGian OATMEAL PornripGe. — Take two 
or three handfuls of meal, mixed, coarse and fine, 
in proportion of one third latter to two of the for- 
mer. Mix in a basin of cold water and pour into a 
pan containing about a quart of boiling water, add- 
ing a small portion of salt. Set on the fire, and 
keep stirring, adding from time to time small doses 
of meal untilit boils and has acquired a proper con- 
sistency; which may be known by its glutinous 
state, as ‘it drops from the spoon. Let it simmer ten 
minutes, then pour into common dinner plates. 
Spoon out portions, and float in new milk, adding 
sugar to taste. 

Fis Macaroni. — Land and Water gives the 
following, to be made from the fish left from the 
day before, or from fresh fish of any kind: Take 
equal quantities of cold or freshly cooked fish, free 
from bones, and boiled macaroni; mix them well 
together, with a good quantity of grated cheese, and 
pepper and salt; put the whole in a flat dish, and 
smooth it over, put on the top a few small pieces of 
butter, and grate some more cheese over it; brown 
it well before the fire, and serve it up very kot 

A Drasoricat Disn. — The same journal gives 
the subjoined recipe for what is known among 
British epicures as “ the Devil”: “Roast a leg of 
mutton until it is three parts done; then take it from 


the fire, and score it to the bone in slices about half 


an inch thick, but do not detach them from the 
bone. Mix together some cayenne pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, mace, and dried herbs (such as thyme, mar- 
joram, ete.), all pounded. Season the mutton well 
between each two slices with this mixture; then 
put it in the oven for half an hour, and baste it well 
with butter, at first. When you take it out of the 
oven, lift it off the dish, and put it on another one. 
Take the gravy that has run from the meat whilst 
in the oven, add to it four glasses of good port wine, 
half a pint of good gravy, a little mushroom ketchup 
and Harvey sauce, and boil all together for two or 
three minutes. Pour this over the leg of mutton, 
and you will say it is indeed un bon diable.” <A 
dyspeptic, we fancy, would find it un diauble without 
the bon. 

An ExceLttent Turkisu Prriav. — Under this 
head, the Mood Journal, which gives only the most 
approved formule of the kind, furnishes-the follow- 
ing: “Chop up 1 |b. of good mutton, put it in a 
saucepan, with } lb. of fresh butter; set it on the 
fire and let the meat stew a nice brown; add 1 |b. 
of the best rice (well washed), 2 pints of hot water, 
sufficient salt, and a pinch or two of cinnamon, and 
let it boil slowly till there is no liquor remaining ; 
then take it off and place on the hob with the cover 
on it, for 20 or 30 minutes; dish it up in a dome 
shape, and serve hot.” 

Letruce Dressinc. — This is also from the 
Food Journal: “ For a family of six, boil three eggs 
for ten minutes, throw them into cold water for a 
minute, peel off the shells, cut and mash them fine, 
and mix with them two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter or sweet oil, two teaspoonfuls of mustard pre- 
pared as for meats, a dash of pepper, and a little 
salt. Cut the lettuce fine, pour over it vinegar, and 
sprinkle sugar to taste, then mix with it the pre- 
parefl egg. This dish is as appetizing as it is nu- 
tritious and delightful.” 

== 

While gold is worth seventeen dollars per ounce, 

fine blonde hair readily commands twenty-five. 


The Arts. 


COMPRESSED AIR AS A MOTOR. 


Iy a former number of our paper, we referred 
to the proposition for transmitting the water- 
power of Niagara Falls to a distance through 
the medium of compressed air. This compara- 
tively new form of motive power, which was 
tested with such satisfactory results in the opera- 
tions at the Mont Cenis tunnel, appears to be 
attracting attention in England. At the Holmes 
Colliery, near Rotherham, both the pumping and 
the coal hauling are now done by means of it. 
The pumping apparatus is thus described in an 
English journal : — 

“The air is compressed on the surface by a 
double-cylindered steam engine, with 18 inch cylin- 
der and 3 feet stroke, with two air-compressing 
pumps, 20 inches in diameter and 3 feet stroke, 
worked direct from the steam engine. Near this 
steam engine is placed a large air receiver, while 
corresponding with this in the mine, at a distance 
of nearly one mile, are three receivers connected by 
short cast-iron pipes, so as to form one, this plan 
being found necessary in order that the receivers 
could be made on the surface, and connected in the 
pit without riveting, as safety-lamps are exclusively 
used at the colliery. At this part of the mine also 
is an air engine with two cylinders, each 14 inches 
in diameter, with a 12 inch stroke, working two 
double-acting force pumps 5 inches in diameter, 
with a 12 inch stroke. The compressed air is con- 
veyed from the compressing engine on the surface 
to the air engine in the mine in 7 inch cast-iron 
pipes. ‘The discharge pipes of the pumping appara- 
tus worked by this compressed air are 5 inches in 
diameter and nearly 1,000 yards long, having a 
vertical lift of nearly 100 yards. The apparatus 
was first worked on the 6th of January last, and the 
steam engine was worked at the rate of fifty strokes 
per minute, a uniform pressure of 25 lbs. per inch 
being maintained for eight hours at the surface and 
at the underground receiver. ‘The air engine was 
worked during that time at the rate of fifty strokes 
per minute, 260 gallons of water per minute being 
raised.” 

—_—~e— 
THE PERFECTION OF MODERN TOOLS. 


Smi1ves, in his “ Iron Workers and Tool Mak- 
ers,” after referring to the fact that, fifty years 
ago, it was a matter of great difficulty to set a new 
steam engine to work, and to keep it going after 
it was started up, the foreman of the factory at 
which it was made having “almost to live beside 
the engine for a month or more,” proceeds to 
speak as follows of the machinery of our day : — 

“Now, the case is altogether different. The per- 
fection of modern machine tools is such that the ut- 
most possible precision is secured, and the mechani- 
cal engineer can calculate on a degree of exactitude 
that does not admit of a deviation beyond a thou- 
sandth part of an inch. When the powerful oscillat- 
ing engines of the Warrior were put on board that 
ship, the parts, consisting of some 5,000 separate 
pieces, were brought from the different workshops 
of the Messrs. Penn & Sons, where they had been 
made by workmen who knew not the places they 
were to occupy, and fitted together with such pre- 
cision that so soon as the steam was raised and let 


into the cylinders the immense machine began as if 


to breathe and move like a living creature, stretching 
its huge arms like anew born giant; and then, after 
practicing its strength a little, and proving its sound- 
ness in body and limb, it started off with the power 
of above a thousand horses to try its strength in 
breasting the billows of the North Sea.” 


lations from foreign journals are always interesting 
and valuable) gives an account of Griine’s process 
for obtaining albumen from a new source; namely, 
the roes of fishes, which, like the eggs of birds, ai © 
rich in this important compound. “The roe is cal 
open and the eggs squeezed out; when a sufficient 
number of the latter have accumulated they are 
thrown upon a wire sieve, and are rubbed down) 
with a hard brush. The liquid albumen runs 
through the sieve, while the cellular tissue remains, 
behind. The latter is washed slightly with water, 
to which 0.3 per cent. of ammonia has been added. 
The coagulated solution is permitted to stand a few) 
days in tall vessels, which are provided with 
wooden stop-cocks at different heights; by that 
time the solution will have settled, when it is poured 
into shallow pans and evaporated in well ventilated 
specially constructed drying chambers. Sometimes 
the solution will have to be filtered through coarse 
sand or powdered glass in order to clear it. Albu-) 
men, obtained in this manner from fresh water fish, 
is very fine, clear, and devoid of smell, if prepared) 
with due care; but salt water fish must be worked 
up when still fresh, as otherwise it will have a slight 
disagreeable odor. } 
Iron Terrerarn Posts.— These have been 
introduced with great success in Switzerland, and 
are now being extended daily. They have been 
already put up on Swiss railways a distance of 350, 
miles. In Prussia they have been placed experi- 
mentally on the railway from Weissenfels to Gera, 
and on the line between Berlin and Potsdam. 4 
iron is now so cheap, it is considered that in a sho 
time they will altogether replace the old wood 
poles in Germany, that cause so frequent inter 
tions to telegraphic communication from rotting 
being blown down by every high wind, especially 
exposed situations. 
Test FoR SILVER IN THE PLatiInG oF MET 
— According to Dr. Boettger, a cold saturated s0- 
lution of bichromate of potassa in nitrie acid (sp. | 
gr. 1.2) is applied to the metallic surface (which | 
must be perfectly clean) by means of a glass rod, 
and immediately washed off with some cold water. 
If pure silver is present, there will,appear clearly a 
blood-red colored mark (chromate of silver). Upon 
German silver the test liquid appears brown, but after 
washing with water the blood-red colored mark does 
not appear; the so-called Britannia-metal is colored 
black ; on platinum no action is visible; metallic 
surfaces coated with an amalgam of mercury yield & 
reddish speck, which, however, is entirely washed off 
by water; on lead and bismuth the test liquid forms. 
a vellowecoloned precipitate ; zinc and tin are both 
strongly affected by this test liquid, which, as 
gards the former metal, is entirely removed by 
water, while, as regards the latter, the test liquid i is 
colored brownish, and the addition of water pro- 
duces a yellow precipitate which slightly adheres to” 
the tin. - 
To Dissotve SwerLac Quickty. — Whit y 
shellac may be readily dissolved in the following 
manner: Put the llac with some naphtha or 
spirits of wine into a wide-mouthed bottle, . 
the bottle in a lathe. By keeping it continually — 
but slowly revolving, it will dissolve in about sk 
hours. White shellac, mixed with brown, makes” 
liquid glue impervious to moisture, while the former 
alone makes a good cement for mending 
hae 7 


iron with ‘eae and thus oheies the necessit 
using bolts or screws for fastening them. The 
equal expansion of the metals is the great obs 
to such a combination, as it overcomes the adhe 
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of the surfaces and thus prevents a permanent 
union. The following alloy, however, adheres firmly 

‘to iron and steel, and can be recommended : 3 parts 

jof tin, 39} parts of copper, and 7} of zinc. 

|} American Ice Manuracture. — The New Or- 

‘Means ice-factory runs six machines, each costing 

}$25,000 in gold, and freezes sixteen tons of ice 
daily. The water is pumped from the Mississippi, 
purified, and frozen into blocks three inches thick, 


and twelve by twenty-four inches in area. 
—— 


Fy PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Gitpers’ ComposiTion FOR FRaAmeEs. — The 
composition at present in use is composed of best 
black glue, common resin, and linseed oil. Some use 

‘resin oil, others boiled linseed oil. Nearly every 
‘manufacturer has a little change in the proportions. 
It is a useful material for many other purposes, to 
which it might be applied were its mode of manu- 
facture known. Take 10 lbs. of best black glue, boil 
‘it in the usual manner, but with very little water. 
'It should be at least four times as thick as the glue 
used for general purposes. Take 6 lbs. of common 
resin, and.pound to dust; add linseed oil, or resin 
oil, to form a thick paste with the dust; dissolve 
with heat, allow it to cool to about 212°, then add 
the hot glue; combine it well. Have sifted whiting 
‘prepared, and combine the whole as in making bread ; 
form it into cakes, and allow it to cool; at any time 
‘by the application of steam or heat, this composition 
may be brought into use. 

' To Prepare Purse Oxycen.— Prof. Boettger 
states that when a mixture is made of equal weights 
fof the peroxides of lead and of barium, and dilute 
nitric acid of a strength of nine degrees Beaumé is 
‘poured thereon, a current of pure oxygen gas, free 
‘from ozone and antozone, is given off abundantly. 
This mixture of the two peroxides may be kept dry 
in a stoppered bottle for any length of time. 

Waite Portsn ror Licgur Woops. — Take 
white (bleached) shellac, 3 oz.; white gum benzoin, 
1 oz.; gum sandarac, }oz.; spirits of wine or 
naphtha, 1 pint, in which to dissolve. 
| Rerzinep O1L.— Oil for fine mechanism is pre- 
‘pared by putting zine and lead shavings, in equal 
‘parts, into good Florence olive-oil, and placing it 
in a cool place till the oil becomes colorless, 


ees 

Meteorotocicat Monoroty.—The Telegrapher 
has the following good-natured hit at the preten- 
sions of the holders of the Page patent : — 

“ Admirers of the sublime in nature will be sorry 
to learn that we are likely to be deprived of the 
oleasure of witnessing any thunder-storms during 
the ensuing year. The electrician of the Western 
Union Company, after a protracted investigation, 
has discovered that thunder and lightning result 
from the inductive action of short clouds upon long 
ones, and are therefore a direct infringement of the 
Page patent. It is understood that President Orton 
offered to make liberal arrangements with the Clerk 
of the Weather if he would come forward voluntarily 
jand take out a license. The latter having neglected 
to do so, and the season for such exhibitions being 
near at hand, the Western Union Company now 
propose to charge a royalty of ten dollars per flash 
on chain and five dollars on Sheet lightning. Ball 
lightning and the aurora borealis are exempt for the 
‘present, as the company’s electrician has uot yet 
fully decided whether they are covered by the 
claims of the patent. It is reported, however, that 
a temporary injunction will be obtained, restraining 
the defendant from giving any exhibitions until the 
electrician has concluded his investigations.” 

————— 
Aw Iyrerxat Macuixe.— A gigantic steam 
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ABOUT THE POTATO. 


Our common potato belongs botanically to a 
very suspicious order of plants, and it is well for 
the admirers of the tubers not to inquire very 
closely into its family relations. The knowledge 
that the potato is first cousin to such plants as 
tobacco, belladonna, henbane, nightshade, ete., all 
of them deadly narcotics, might trouble the sensi- 
tive nerves of some lovers of the delicious vegeta- 
ble. Is the potato plant poisonous? Certainly 
it iss The stem, foliage, and fruit contain the 
same poisonous principles as henbane, and cannot 
be consumed as food without disastrous conse- 
quences. Fortunately the underground branches 
are free from injurious substances, if they are 
entirely covered with earth. But what is meant 
by underground branches? We mean the tubers 
themselves, for they are nothing but subterranean 
portions of the plant structure, and are not roots. 
A potato is a vegetable monstrosity, an abnormal 
production, which is extraordinary in every par- 
ticular. The tuber is a branch of the plant which 
takes to the ground, and its growth becomes ar- 
rested and thickened, forming a knot or bunch 
which consists largely of pure starch. If a por- 
tion of this underground branch pushes its way 
out of the soil, the epidermis assumes a green 
color, and then it becomes, like the above-ground 
branches, poisonous. The green potatoes which 
are found growing half exposed to air and sunlight 
in our fields should be rejected, as they are totally 
unfit for human food. The potato has true leaf- 
buds, or scars (the parts called the eyes), and in 
this respect resembles the stem. We can cut 
out these eyes or leaf-buds, and from them propa- 
gate the plant, each eye growing and producing 
an independent structure. These facts should 
lead us to understand that the subterranean por- 
tions of plants are not always roots. 

The potato in its early cultivation met with 
strange vicissitudes, and great opposition. ‘The 
stern old Puritans opposed its cultivation, and 
denied its lawfulness as an article of food, be- 
cause the plant was not mentioned in the Bible! 
Sir Walter Raleigh carried the plants to England 
from this country in 1586, and put them in his 
garden. His gardener thought the green potato 
apples were the potatoes, and expressed his dis- 
gust to his master at such products. He was 
told to pull up the weeds and throw them away. 
In doing so he found the true potatoes, more than 
a bushel in quantity, and he hurried back to Sir 
Walter in a very happy humor, to show him the 
sample and make known his discovery. So late 
as 1725 it was only cultivated in gardens in Eng- 
land and Scotland. During a period of more than 
one hundred and fifty years after Sir Walter in- 
troduced it into Ireland, it failed to rise superior 
to the prejudices of English cultivators. This is 
a singular history indeed. 

A plant so nutritious, whose culture is adapted 
to almost every soil and climate, must be re- 
garded as among the choicest gifts of Providence, 
and one that is destined to hold its place in the 
estimation of millions of people so long as time 
continues. 

A 

No plantyields so great an amount of nutriment 

from the same extent of soil as the banana. Hum- 


scoop, called “ Beelzebub’s Spoon,” is dredging in 
M — Lake, Baraboo, Wis. 


boldt estimated that it returns twenty times as much 
as the potato, and 133 times as much as wheat. 


FARMERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


WE wish that farmers would reflect a moment 
before signing their names to certificates recom- 
mending fertilizers, agricultural implements, seeds, 
plants, ete. A great moral wrong is often commit- 
ted in this regard, and evil is involved in it of no 
ordinary magnitude. Farmers who would be hor- 
rified at the idea of signing a note or a subscription 
paper, are easity persuaded to place their names 
to a document lauding some new fertilizer, or 
machine, which is a cheat, or entirely valueless. 
It is often done to get rid of importunity, or it is 
extorted by flattery, or by some gift or peculiar 
attentions which designing men know so well how 
to bestow. It is certain that in the history of 
new projects or new deceptions, whether con- 
nected with agriculture, medicine, invention, or 
art, nothing has ever been devised so worthless, 
that a multitude of names could not be procured 
recommending the imposture. Millions of dollars 
have been taken from the hard earnings of indus- 
trious, honest men through the powerful agency 
of such names. A fertilizer man leaves a bag of 
his stuff at the door of a farmer inthe spring, 
desiring him to “ try it,” as the phrase is. It is 
applied to a few hills of potatoes, or corn, or 
vines, and if it does not positively kill the plants, 
the farmer will care but little about it, and the 
experiment be almost or quite forgotten. In the 
summer or early autumn the fertilizer man again 
makes his appearance, and this time he is pro- 
vided with a written document highly recommend- 
ing the powder, which he very politely requests 
the farmer to sign. A sense of obligation, or a 
desire to please, or the idea of having one’s name 
in the newspapers and upon circulars, leads to 
the easy procurement of the name, and the enter- 
prising manufacturer * Jaughs in his sleeve,” and 
carries the document to the next “ experimenter.” 
He probably will sign it because his neighbor 
has done it, and so the names roll up, and the 
fraud is fully endorsed. This is no untruthful or 
fancy sketch of proceedings which are quite too 
common. It should be one of the most difficult 
things in the world to procure a name endorsing 
any substance or thing, and when a name is given 
it should be conscientiously, carefully considered, 
and there should be positive, known truth in every 


statement made. 
—e— 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 

Tue Eighth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
this institution has been published, and we have 
given it a pretty thorough examination. The 
practical working of our so-called Agricultural 
Colleges is worthy the attention of every friend of 
scientific husbandry, and we must not allow them 
to escape observation, and if need be criticism, as 
they are costing the people a great deal of money, 
and this money should not be squandered in any 
impracticable schemes or foolish experiments. 
We are gratified to be able to say that the con- 
dition of our own State institution, as shown in 
the Report before us, appears to be promising. As 
yet, comparatively little has been accomplished, 
but the plans of the future appear to be judicious, 
sensible, and correct in most particulars. There 
is.a crowd of students connected with the College, 
more than the dormitories can accommodat® and 
we are glad to know that so many of our young 
men are anxious to learn the “farmer’s trade.” 
We expect to see them within the next ten years 
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in the fields, the hay-lofts, and manure-pits con- 
nected with our farms, with hoe, pitchfork, and 
shovel in hand, hard at work, regardless of sun- 
shine, storms, or bad odors. President Clark 
appears to be the right man in the right place. 
He is energetic, practical, and entirely devoted 
to the interests of the College. 
— 
THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF 
FRANCE. 


Ir is not often that professed politicians, when 
invited to address farmers, say anything that is 
in the least degree useful or profitable. They 
care more for the farmer’s vote than they do for 
his crops, and their talk is usually that of the 
demagogue and selfish partisan. We presume a 
considerable number of our readers have heard 
of “Ben Butler.” If the newspapers are to be 
relied upon, the gentleman has been, or is, a 
member of Congress, and during the last session 
made a “few remarks” in the House, now and 
then. He was invited last yéar to give the An- 
nual Address before the Essex Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and strange as it may seem, he had nota 
word to say upon war or politics, but, with rare 
good sense, devoted the hour to a consideration of 
our agricultural resources in contrast with those 
of other nations, especially France. We are led 
to present to our readers copious extracts from 
this address, as we are convinced that the facts 
will be new to many of them, and may serve to 
dissipate the idea that we are the greatest agri- 
cultural nation in the world, as well as to show 
that “ poor France” is not so very poor after all, 
if the demon of war could be banished from her 
soil : — 

Let us direct our attention to a land where all 
eyes are now turned for a wholly other and different 
reason. Let us examine the agriculture of France, 
and compare its productions with our own, and com- 
pare the habits of its people, as farmers, with ours, 
and see, if we can, what it is that tends to show dif- 
ferences in their favor. Here we may find facts 
which will teach the statesman and farmer both, 
lessons in agriculture, and quite possibly facts which 
will arouse the attention, as surprising in themselves 
and containing not a little of rebuke to our general 
selfgratulation. One of our vices as Americans 
is self-eratulation, a little vain-gloriousness, a little 
boast. We speak of our teeming West. We speak 
flippantly of our capability of supplying all the world 
with breadstuffs. True, we have the capability so to 
do; but it is equally lamentably true that we do not 
do it. The boastful Western man upon his prairies 
or the Californian upon his ranche will, not a little 
astonished, learn the fact that the Empire of France, 
with not so much area*as the State of Texas, 
raises more wheat, in quantity, than the United 
States of America all told, reckoning from Alaska 
to Florida and from Texas to Maine; the area of 
France being only 207,480 square miles, or 132 
million acres, while Texas contains 237,321 square 
miles, or 154 million acres. And yet the product of 
wheat in France, in the year 1868, was 350 million 
bushels; the total product of wheat in the United 
States for the same year was only about 240 million. 

So far from our supplying the markets of the 
world with wheat, in the year 1867 we sent to Ene- 
land only four million hundred weight of wheat, or 
about nine million of dollars in value, while France 
exported to England eleven million dollars’ worth of 
buttemalone, to spread on the bread made from our 
wheat, or, to speak less lightly, France sent more 


value in butter to England than we did all kinds of 
breadstuffs, 
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Again, to go back to the year 1860, where only 
we can get accurate statistics of the products of the 
United States and the products of France, let me 
call your attention to the following remarkable but 
reliable statistics of French agriculture. France 
then produced 230 million bushels of oats against 
our 170 million: 70 million bushels of rye against 
our 20 million; 60 million bushels of barley against 
our 12 million ; and 32 million bushels of buckwheat 
against our 12 million. Nor was she without the 
products of grazing and pasture land, which are 
supposed to be the necessity requiring our extended 
farms. She had 4 million horses and mules against 
our 4 million and a quarter: 12 million of neat cat- 
tle against our 13 million; 30 million of sheep against 
our 24 million, and 6 million of swine against our 16 
million. 

As an example of what may be the profits of the 
smaller industries of farming, which, by the farmers 
of the United States, are reckoned almost valueless, 
it is an astonishing fact that in the year 1866 France 
exported as much in value of eges to England alone 
as we exported of bacon and hams, one of our chief 
exports of provisions in 1868, to all the world; that 
is to say, in round numbers, rising of five million of 
dollars, while we exported eggs last year to the pal- 
try number of 412 dozen. 

No man who has not had these figures brought to 
his consideration and who has not examined the ag- 
ricultural productions of France, both in variety and 
amount, can believe that the 38 million of her inhab- 
itants on a territory so small as to give only three 
and a half acres to an inhabitant, could vie, in agri- 
cultural productions, of all that goes to make up the 
necessaries of living and national wealth, save cotton 
and tobacco, with a nation like ours of about the 
same number of inhabitants, whose territory gives 
more than 50 acres to each inhabitant, or nearly 
seventeen times as much land for cultivation, and 
from this estimate we exclude Alaska, of which none 
know the extent save the walrus and polar bears. 
Of course, a very large portion of our lands, say 
three fourths, are substantially uninhabited; but 
these are always reckoned when we make up our 
national resources. 

Nor is the common idea a true one that the peo- 
ple of France are poor, or that our people are drawn 
away from farming into other and more profitable 
occupation, so that France does not more than equal 
us in the value and amount of her industries — all her 
industries as compared with ours; for inthe year 
1868 her imports amounted to 679 million, and her 
exports to 581 million, while in the same period the 
imports of the United States were only 381 million 
and the exports were 441 million, of which exporta- 
tion 72 million were gold and silver and 163 million 
of unmanufactured cotton, neither of which, to any 
extent, was exported by France, leaving only 206 
million as the product of our agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry for export, after what is consumed 
by our people, against 581 million, which is the sur- 
plus of her agricultural and manufacturing industry 
exported after maintaining her own people. And 
although we boast of our cotton and tobaceo as 
sources of wealth, yet she has her wines, brandies 
and sugars, of which latter France exported in 1868, 
six million dollars, and we imported sixty millions. 

The common idea in this country that wealth is 
not diffused in France as with us, but is only in the 
hands of a few rich nobles, is another mistake quite 
as illusory as any of the misunderstandings of the 
agricultural and industrial condition of our ancient 
ally. While the national debt of France at the be- 
ginning of the present year was almost precisely the 
same as ours — being 2,700 million; yet, instead of 
being as ours is, 1,500 million owed to foreigners, to 
say nothing of state and county debts, which are 
things unheard of in the departments of France, it is 
divided among and held by more than eleven hun- 
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dred thousand Frenchmen, giving a share of e | 
2,500 dollars toeach. The actual diffusion of wealti 
among the middling and industrial classes is evidenj 
because when a loan of 90 million of dollars was oj 
fered by the Emperor to the people, an actual sub 
scription of 3,152 million, or more than 85 times th! 
sum asked for, was made by 781 thousand differen 
persons (all Frenchmen, and generally in small sums 
because the providence of their government, differing 
from ours, gives to the man who desires to invest te 
dollars in the national fund the preference over hin 
who desires to invest ten million, the small subserip 
tion being first received, and first filled. 4 

It may be interesting, although not exactly in con) 
sonance with the purpose we have in this analysis 
to compare the division of the debt of France amony 
the people, showing the diffusion of wealth in th 
middling classes, with the national debt of Grea 
Britain. Her debt amounts to 3,800 million, whie 
is held by 126 thousand persons only, giving an aver 
age share of 30 thousand dollars to each individual a 
against less than one tenth as much to each holdej 
of the French debt, 

Nor are the French people burdened, with taxa’ 
tion more than we are. They have nothing of th 
taxation known with us as State taxes, but their er . 
tire taxation is a national one, and amounted, with 
the revenues, which are another form of taxation ir 
the aggregate, in the year 1868, to 403 million 0) 
dollars, while our taxation and revenues for the sam¢ 
year, paid to the national government alone, wat 
405 millions. But it will be observed that this tax. 
ation, while nominally about the same as ours, yet 
being with us based on a much less product of trade 
and industry than in France — almost 50 per cent 
less in fact —is really a taxation nearly 50 per cent, 
greater on the industry of this country than is im- 
posed upon the industries of the French people. 

But another and more certain test of the distri 
tion of wealth in France is seen in this: the po 
tion being divided into 9 millions of families, al 
ing four to the family, which is nearly the rati 
million of those families, or 4 million of peo 
are in easy circumstances, that is, able to live with- 
out work or business. Of the remaining 8 million, 
which may be said to be composed of the industrial! 
and working classes, 3 million only are inhabitants, 
of the towns. That is, of the whole population, two 
fifths of the people in France live in the cities, and 
three fifths live in the country. This gives a very 
surprising result as compared with England, where 
four fifths of the whole people live in town and one 
fifth only in the country. We have yet no data with 
which I am acquainted, to make a like comparison 
with this country. a 


All property is then very equally distribu e% 
among the bulk of the population. There are six 
million of houses in France, the greater part of then 
cottages with small plots of land. Nearly the whe e 
of this number are small freeholds belonging t 
their occupants. In other words, more than t 0 
thirds of the entire population own their own 
houses, St 

After hearing these statistics, the question, I have 
no doubt, arises to the lips of each one of my audi 
tors, as it came te me, — how are these very gr 
results possible ? What is the secret? This m 
be told in a word. It is the thorough cultivatio 
the soil. Of her 132 million of acres, 64 million a e 
arable; 12 millions only are in meadows, or, as we 
say, fields and grass; 5 million in vineyards ; 
millions in orchards and gardens; 2 million in m 
cellaneous crops ; 20 million in wood and forest 
half million in ponds: 20 million only may be call 
heath or waste lands, the remainder being for ro 
public squares, canals and pleasure grounds — abe 
7 millions of acres. Thus it will appear that 
thirds of the entire area of France is under act 
cultivation every year, a 
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' END OF VOLUME FIFTH. 


Tue present number of the JourNnAL com- 
jpletes Vol. V., and the next issue commences a 
new year. It is perhaps a slight disadvantage 
‘to begin the Journal year in July, but it would 
cause confusion in our arrangement of volumes 
to change to January, and so it will continue as 
jit has been. As we now receive subscriptions 
jto commence at any time during the year, it may 
\be well to remind our friends that we can supply 
\full volumes or separate numbers of the past two 
years, and shall be happy to execute their orders 
‘promptly. Every number of the JouRNAL is 
electrotyped, and copies can be supplied to any 
extent. In our next number, under the heading 
of “How We Stand,” we shall present some 
-/statements regarding the success and the future 
orospects of the JOURNAL. 

' The Inpex to Vol. V., will be sent with this 
number to all who have paid for the volume. It 
will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. ‘This Index includes not only the 
veadings given in our Table of Contents from 
nonth to month, but all the sub-headings that 
lave appeared under “ Household Recipes,” 
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Memoranda in the Arts,” “ Editorial Notes,” 
Medical Memoranda,” “ Valuable Formule,” 
ste., ete. The latter are far more numerous than 
he former, and will enable one to find readily 
my item he seeks. A glance at the Index will 
how what a multiplicity and variety of topics 
re discussed in a single volume of the JouRNAL, 
nd what a popular cyclopedia of scientific and 
ther information we furnish for one dollar. 


—_oe— 


LEAD AND GALVANIZED IRON WATER- 
PIPES. 


A Note appeared in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, a few weeks ago, signed by Dr. 
Winsor, of Winchester, in which he stated that we 
iad recommended the use of lead water-pipes in 
«Yeport made to the Spot Pond Water Board of 
Melrose. He also took occasion to reassert his 
)pinion of the safety of the galvanized iron pipes. 
Che following communication was published in 
the B. MW. and S. Journal, of May 4th, as a reply 
0 his statements : — 

.| Messrs. Eprrors,— The communication of Dr. 
Winsor, found in your Journat of April 13, con- 
reys, whether intended or not, an unfair and erroneous 
mpression, and I hope you will allow me space to 
*orrect it. Whatever construction may be put upon 
he language of the Spot Pond Water Commissioners 
8 presented in their circular, it is certain they did 
1ot intend to recommend unqualifiedly or “ virtually ” 
ead pipes for water conduction. They speak of 
id hem as “comparatively safe,” that is, compared with 
he “galvanized” iron pipes, and express a desire 
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that the citizens of Melrose would remove such from 
their premises, even if lead has to be substituted. 
The chemists employed by the Board (J. R. Nich- 
ols & Co.) do not in the report presented in the cir- 
cular, “ virtually ” recommend lead pipes, as stated 
by Dr. Winsor. They intended to convey the idea 
that, as the result of careful experiments made upon 
Spot Pond water in connection with the two kinds of 
pipes, lead is less objectionable than galvanized iron. 
They state that under “ ordinary conditions ” lead is 
safe to conduct Spot Pond water, and this is true of 
the waters of most New England ponds. The waters 
of these open reservoirs among the hills are quite free 
from chlorides and nitrates, and generally hold in 
solution sufficient carbonic acid to change soluble 
oxides into insoluble carbonates ; therefore the waters 
exert a protective influence by the formation of an 
insoluble coating of carbonate of lead upon the in- 
terior of the pipes. If this coating was not liable to 
be interfered with by local agencies, lead pipes would 
be “virtually” safe to conduct water from these 
ponds, and I should not hesitate to recommend them. 
But so long as this liability exists, however small the 
risk, they must be regarded as dangerous. 

For a period of more than twenty years, the writer 
has made frequent and extended experiments upon 
waters brought in contact with lead, and these waters 
have been taken from ponds and open reserycirs in 
nearly all the New England and Northern States. 
In 1857, fourteen years ago, he published a paper in 
this JouRNAL upon “local decomposition in lead 
aqueduct pipes,” in which the results of a series of 
experiments upon Cochituate water were presented 
in detail. They coincided with those of Prof. Hors- 
ford and Dr. C. T. Jackson, the able chemists em- 
ployed by the City Water Board, so far as relates to 
the general protective influence of the water, but it 
was shown that there was danger from local decom- 
position in service-pipes, and lead was detected in the 
water flowing into dwellings in various parts of the 
city. It was proved that local disturbances arose 
from changes in the electrical condition of the pipes, 
twisted and bent by plumbers when placed in posi- 
tion; also that organic matters — mud, leaves, and 
other vegetable débris — were capable of dissolving 
the coating of carbonate of lead and rendering pipes 
unsafe. In this communication, which may be seen 
by consulting files, the writer was emphatic in con- 
demning lead pipes, and in no subsequent printed 
or verbal communication has he actually or “ virtu- 
ally ” recommended them. 

As regards the statements of Dr. Winsor concern- 
ing the safety of the “ galvanized” iron pipes, which 
have appeared in this JouRNAL in the form of Re- 
ports, ete., little need be said beyond the bare ex- 
pression of regret that such communications should 
have appeared at all. The question of the influence 
of zinc-impregnated water upon the health of indi- 
viduals and families is of the gravest importance, 
and should not be discussed by one who has no ex- 
perimental results or personal observations to offer, 
and who is unable to quote from a single credible or 
respectable authority. If Dr. Winsor was required to 
write or “report ” on this subject, he could have given 
to his paper some value by consulting proper books 
and files of scientific journals, and presenting the re- 
sults of experiments and observations made by others. 
If he had even opened the U. 8. Dispensatory, a book 
presumed to be found in every doctor's library, he 
would have learned that the salts of zine were regarded 
as poisonous many years ago. Prof. Bache says : — 
“ The compounds of zine are poisonous. The oxide 
of zine, used in painting as a substitute for white lead, 
is said to be capable of producing a colic resembling 
that caused by lead and called zine colic. It attacks 
workmen engaged in packing it in barrels, and yields 
to the remedies appropriate to the treatment of lead 
colic.” 


The old Chemical Gazette published an article in 


September, 1850, upon zine poisoning, in which facts 
are presented of a startling character. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Witherbee and others with the salts 
of the metal upon animals, prove the’oxide and chlo- 
ride to be fully as dangerous as’ any of those of lead. 
The sad and fatal effects which in England followed 
from the use of milk and butter which had been in 
contact with zine vessels, are significant facts which 
ought not to pass unheeded by careful, competent 
physicians. Disregarding the allusions made by Dr. 
Winsor to physicians who have with great care re- 
ported cases of zine poisoning in this vicinity and in 
the Western States, I will simply state that several . 
well-marked cases of zine poisoning have come under 
my observation during the past year, and no one can 
reasonably doubt that a considerable number have 
suffered to a greater or less extent from the oxide 
and perhaps chloride of zinc, brought to them in water 
which passes through the so-called “ galvanized” 
iron pipes. To me it is a matter wholly incompre- 
hensible that a physician in respectable standing 
should be willing to state, over his own signature, 
that the filthy, unscientific zinec-washed pipes are 
proper for water conduction, that “ no safer availa- 
ble material for water pipes than galvanized iron is 
known to us.” And this is said after “virtually ” 
admitting that all the zinc is dissolved from the pipes 
by the water and disappears in a few weeks, and 
that the carbonate and oxide of the metal are largely 
found in the water employed in the culinary depart- 
ments of dwellings. 


Jas. R. Nicuots, M. D. 
—e— 
REPORT OF THE SALEM WATER BOARD. 


Tue good people of the city of Salem who take 
water from Wenham Lake, ought to feel grateful 
to the gentlemen of their Water Board for the 
assurances conveyed in their last Report, that “ the 
galvanized iron pipes are the best service pipes in 
use, and the eitizens need have no fears of poison- 
ous matter in their water.” It is a pity that there 
should be any drawback upon these comforting 
assurances. We are afraid the intelligent water 
takers of that ancient city may be in a slight meas- 
ure disturbed by the very next remark of “the 
Board.” They say, “ When the pipes are new 
(the galvanized), or if the water has been stand- 
ing in them over night, 7¢ may be well to draw off 
a pailful or two of the water before using, but if 
the pipes are in constant use there is not the 
slightest danger of any poison in the water.” As 
aqueduct water is very apt to “stand” in service 
pipes “over night,” and as the kitchen Bridgets 
and Maries are apt to forget to “draw off” a 
bucketful or two every morning, it is very pos- 
sible that some of the citizens may take, in their 
tea or coffee, a little of this water which the 
Board advises, for some reason, to be thrown 
away. As, however, the citizens are further told 
that “constant use” of the pipes avoids the 
“slichtest danger of povson,” they may conclude 
to open their faucets and let the water run con- 
tinuously. In no other way can the pipes be in 
“constant use,” and in no other way, it is to be 
inferred from the statements of the gentlemen, 
can there be safety in the use of the “ perfeetly 
safe” galvanized pipes. It is evident the Water 
Board are a little “ confused” in their views, but 
this is not the worst of it; the statements of their 
consulting chemists are unfortunately “very ob- 
scure.” They state, as quoted in the Report, that 
they “experimented with and analyzed the water 
after it had stood 15 hours in the galvanized iron 
pipe, and the water was perfectly clear, and con- 
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tained a sediment in the bottom.’ Indeed! water 
that lets fall “a sediment” may be “ perfectly 
clear,” but there is a strong suspicion that there 
has been a time when it was not so “clear.” 
These chemists go on to state that they “found 
this sediment to be zinc,” but there was “none in 
the water.” Why, then, do they not recommend 
the water takers to draw the water and “let it 
settle” before using ? This would be as sensible 
and practicable a way. to get rid of the poison, as 
to draw and throw it away, as recommended by 
the Water Board. We are not acquainted with 
the chemical gentiemen who make this luminous 
Report, but it is stated they are from Phila- 
delphia, a city long famous for its “lawyers,” and 
for its men of science also. There are a great 
many cultivated and sagacious people in Salem 
who are fully competent to appreciate this Re- 
port, and further comment is unnecessary. 
ses 

LUBRICATING OILS AND INSURANCE. 

Tue article upon “ Spontaneous Combustion ” 
in our March number appears to have attracted 
considerable attention in various quarters, hay- 
ing been copied in full orin part by many scien- 
tific and other journals. ‘That spicy little sheet, 
The Oil Monthly, after quoting that portion which 
suggests that “the introduction of coal oils for 
lubrication of machinery has very materially re- 
duced the number of fires from spontaneous com- 
bustion, owing to the fact that the coal oils do not 
absorb oxygen,” and that insurance companies 
should recognize this fact in fixing their rates for 
mill property, comments upon it as follows : — 

“That all underwriters should count well their 
risks, and refuse to insure where dangerous articles 
are kept, is certainly commendable; but that they 
should prohibit the use of parafline or coal oils in 
cotton and woollen mills, is an indication of a preju- 
dice bordering on perversity. Lard, whale, and even 
linseed oils are not objected to, but any mineral oil is 
regarded as dangerous.” While lard and whale oil 
can produce spontaneous combustion, and linseed oil 
is particularly liable to it, the very nature of the min- 
eral oils is cooling; for not being capable of absorb- 
ing oxygen, they are absolutely proof against self 
ignition. In the manufacture of the hydro-carbon 
oils, all the volatile and burning properties are taken 
off before the remaining oil becomes heavy, or is 
worthy of the name of a lubricator. This heavy oil 
is nothing but a grease, and will burn no easier than 
butter or lard. A red-hot iron immersed in it would 
have no more effect than if dipped in so much water. 
Nothing but an intense heat suflicient to vaporize it 


will cause it to burn.” 
a 


CONCERNING “ GASOLINE.” 

RESPECTABLE journals are not unfrequently 
rash in the “ puffs ” they give the manufacturers 
of bad kerosene, under its many aliases of “ gas- 
oline,” “ safety oil,” “sunlight oil,” ete. ; and we 
wish that they were all as ready to retract the 
hasty and indiscreet commendation as the Amert- 
can Builder, of Chicago, has been in a recent 
instance. That excellent journal is so rarely at 
fault that it will not suffer in reputation for the 
frank confession made in the following article 
from its May number : — 

“<The light is clear, steady, and much whiter 
than that produced from kerosene, burns with no 
perceptible odor, and is unincumbered with a chim- 
ney, that ever-breaking nuisance which accompanies 
an ordinary lamp. 


“* Good gasoline is as safe as kerosene, is cheaper, 
and gives a better light.’ 


a 
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“ So read a ‘local notice’ in the last issue of this 
magazine, but the statement made in the lower 
paragraph is hereby retracted, with an apology to 
the public. We wrote candidly, and thought we 
were telling the truth, but have since had reason to 
believe that gasoline is not so safe as, in fact, almost 
anything else. We tried a lamp, and for a week all 
went well, and the above notice was written; but 
since then there has been an explosion. Nobody 
was hurt, but the demoralization was extreme. The 
lamp contracted a habit of lighting, much in the 
manner a newly arrived Irishman described the sun 
as setting in this country, after he had heard the 
evening gun fired, — ‘wid a bang.’ But this was 
considered only one of the eccentricities of genius 
—of the inventor — and the Jamp still remained in 
favor, for it certainly did give a clear light. But 
the crisis came at last. On a recent memorable 
oceasion the lamp, somehow, would not burn well 
for two or three hours, but in a single moment it 
made up a good average flame for the entire even- 
ing. ‘The flame suddenly shot up to the height of 
a yard, and burned blue and fiercely. Frontiers 
were rectified, and the room vacated rapidly. Then 
followed an earthquake, and now the lamp has a 
permanent physical deformity. It is for sale. 

“The conclusion reached by the experiment is, 
that gasoline may be safe for a week, but no longer. 
At least, there’s no depending upon it after the ex- 
piration of this time, and we cheerfully subscribe to 
it, as something no family should be without, where 
there is more of a family than the parents can hon- 
estly support.” 

——$——— 
COFFEE AND TEA, 

One of our best physicians sends us the following 
note ; — 

“T am extremely fond of a good cup of coffee, 
and wish to add my testimony as to the truth of the 
article on this subject in your March number. 

“Twenty years ago, I purchased in Paris a small 
filtrating coffee-pot. Fora long time I used the 
coffee ground as coarsely as it is usually sold in the 
shops. Although procuring the best berries pos- 
sible, I did not uniformly succeed in obtaining at 
the breakfast table a first-rate beverage. I con- 
sulted many wiseacres, some of whom said that the 
water used should be hotter, others that the coffee 
should be first soaked in cold water, ete., ete. By 
mere accident one day I happened to have the 
coffee re-ground to the fineness of snuff. Herein 
lay the mystery. I have never since failed to ob- 
tain a strong, full-flavored beverage, and that, too, 
without using so large a quantity of coffee.” 

A correspondent of the Independent, travelling in 
Sweden, was intensely delighted with the coffee 
served on the steamboats and hotels. “ At Upsala,” 
he writes, “we determined to find out how they 
made such perfect coffee as we had just drank, and 
stepped into the neat little kitchen of the little 
hotel, and this was the report: Take any kind of 
coffee-pot or urn, and suspend a bag made of felt or 
very heavy flannel, so long that it reaches the bot- 
tom, bound on a wire just fitting the top; put in the 
fresh ground, pure coffee, and pour on freshly boiled 
water. The fluid filters through the bag, and may 
be used at once; needs no settling, and retains all 
the aroma. The advantage of this over the ordi- 
nary filter is its economy, as the coffee stands and 
soaks out the strength, instead of merely letting the 
water pass through it.” 

A French chemist asserts that if tea be ground 
like coffee before-hot water is poured upon it, it 
will yield nearly double the amount of its exhilarat- 
ing qualities. Another writer says: “If you put a 
piece of lump sugar, the size of a walnut, into a 
teapot, you will make the tea infuse in half the 
time.” Persons who have tried this last experiment 
say that the result is satisfactory. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Preserved MEAT. —In 1866, the whole va 
of preserved meat brought from Australia to Englan¢ 
was only £321. In 1870, the importations amounte¢ 
to £200,000, and it is estimated that this year t ey 
will be at least doubled. To introduce the artiel 
to the lower classes, cheap eating-houses have be 
opened in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and othe 
places, where the meat is dressed in a variety 4 
ways by good cooks and sold in penny dinners 
At one of these establishments a steam coo 
apparatus has just been added, which will proy 
for 10,000 persons at atime. The proprietor 
poses to send out hot penny dinners to factories 
other places where large numbers are congrega 
and the system is likely to work well. 7. 

Most of the patent methods of preserving the 
meat, however, have proved to be failures. Land) 
and Water remarks that “ none seem really to have 
answered as yet, except the old-fashioned system of | 
salting and packing in hermetically sealed cans, and 
the new extract system invented by Liebig.” lh 
this country, Lyman’s process promises to be pe 
fectly successful. Messrs. Clapp, Bridgman, & Co, 
ot Houston, Texas, are now putting up large quan- 
tities of “concentrated roast beet” by this method. 
As soon as the animal is killed, the meat is cut from 
the bone, put into a vacuum chamber in which it is 
cooled by its own evaporation down to about 40° 
and then placed in an oven, about twelve feet hig] 
where it remains exposed to a current of pure warm 
air at a temperature of from 160° to 180° for three 
or four hours. The meat is laid upon shelves 
iron rods, one above another, and is carried slo 
by an endless chain from the top to the bottom 
the oven. The juices from the upper shelves d 
upon the meat on the lower ones, and by the ti 
it reaches the bottom it has ceased to drip, and 
thoroughly cooked, without having lost a particle 
its nutritious matter. It is then chopped up fil 
pressed into cans, and sealed up. ‘The cans 
afterwards heated in a bath of boiling water, prick 
so as to let out the air and steam, sealed up agai 
and kept hot for three or four hours more, in ord 
to combine any free oxygen that may possibly 1 
main in the cans. The whole process is continuo’ 
and in ten hours after the animal is killed the be 
is packed and sealed up. <A thousand pounds | 
beef, including the bone, furnish one third the weig 
of the concentrated meat, which is sold in t 
markets at twenty-five cents a pound. It is li 
to become a popular article of diet, especially 
substitute for the ordinary salted beef, than wh 
it is both cheaper and more nutritious. 

PopuLar Lecrunres on Science. —In refe 
to the penny lectures on science, at Manchest 
England, we asked the question, “ When shall 
have something of the kind in this country? 
Our correspondent, C. S., reminds us of the Lowell 
Lectures in Boston, and other similar courses whi 
do not cost even the penny, being free to the pu 
Of course we did not forget the existence of the 
Lowell Institute, and the other admirable instituti 
of the kind which are now to be found in q 
York, Baltimore, and other of our cities. But thes 
as yet are only exceptional instances, and we mea 
merely to express the hope that in some “ good 
coming ” they may be the rule rather than the 
ception. We believe that in providing for popul: 
instruction in science, not only by lectures, but 
other educational agencies (of which the So 
Kensington Museum is the most notable exam 
and by cheap literature, England is considerab 
in advance of this country, though we are begin 
to emulate her example. We shall speak of 
subject more at length hereafter. q 

Tue Tarory or THE Bunsen FLAME.- 
we stated, a year or more ago, in an article on th 
luminosity of flame, Frankland’s investigations thre 
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doubt upon the commonly accepted theory 
the light is solely due to incandescent carbon, 
and that the non-luminosity of the flame of the 
/Bunsen burner is caused by the perfect combustion 
/of the coal-gas ; the particles of carbon being burned 
| ap at once instead of remaining for a moment in a 
‘white-hot state before the oxygen can get at them. 
)Some recent experiments by Herr Knapp appear to 
|orove that this latter explanation cannot be the cor- 
je one. Ile finds that if instead of allowing air to 
: with the coal-gas in the Bunsen burner, a sufli- 
tly strong stream of nitrogen, hydrochloric acid, 
¢ carbonic acid gas, no one of which can act as a 
upporter of combustion, be passed into the flame, 
‘he latter becomes perfectly non-luminous. Prob- 
ibly this is in great part due to the reduction of 
/emperature and pressure in the flame consequent 
‘hn the introduction of the above gases. 
ee 


E ATOMS. 


A German pharmacist recommends chloroform 
or rendering cod-liver oil palatable; 10 drops #o 
i$ ounces of oil being sufficient.— There are now 
‘bout 250 postmistresses in the country, and the 
ber is rapidly increasing. — Coniine, the alkaloid 
ound in the poison hemlock (Conium maculatum), 
‘tas been made artificially, by Schiff; and we may 
ook soon to see morphine and quinine produced 
n the laboratory. — The total value of machinery, 
gricultural implements, etc., exported from Great 
‘Britain, last year, amounted to £5,337,774, or over 
/wenty-six millions of dollars ; rather more than one 
of the amount being for steam-engines. — The 
‘otton-seed product of the Mississippi Valley would 
‘nake forty million dollars’ worth of oil. — The street 
ailways of Philadelphia carried last year over fifty- 
ive millions of passengers, of whom but one was 
‘<illed and four injured. —In 1870 more than ten 
‘ons of chloral were imported into England from 
Jermany ; almost enough, one would suppose, to put 
he whole island asleep. — Pure carotine, a tasteless 
‘nd inodorous yellow compound, obtained from car- 
ots by slicing, drying, and treating with bisulphide 
f carbon, is recommended as a substitute for annatto 
|a the coloring of butter. — Pencil and crayon draw- 
lags may be fixed on paper, by washing the back 
/f the sheet with a moderately strong solution of 
‘\leached shellac in alcohol. —It is said that a 
| ttle coarsely cut gentian root well masticated (the 
Jaliva being swallowed), taken after each meal, will 
gon cure one of all desire for tobacco-chewing. — If 
‘ou want some of the best English scientific jour- 
‘als at half the price usually charged for them in 
jais country, look at our clubbing list. — The first 
; rop of potatoes ever raised in England was grown 
t Formby, on the Lancashire coast, by a native of 
aat village, who had sailed with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
=The American Journal of Microscopy is a new 
nonthly “devoted to the elucidation of scientific 
nd popular microscopy,” edited by E. M. Hale, 
LD, and published at Chicago, for two dollars a 
‘ear. — Certain pious Hindus, anxious for the spirit- 
Jal welfare of their young countrymen in England, 
‘ave resolved to build a Hindu temple in London, 
nd have subscribed a lac of rupees for the purpose ; 
) there will be no lack of money to carry out the 
lan.— An edition of the English Statutes, accom- 
anied with explanatory comments, has been pub- 
shed in London, which is sold for one penny. — Of 
ighty “freshmen” in the Michigan Agricultural 
‘ollege, sixty are the sons of farmers. — A Scotch- 
1am lately bought ten thousand acres of land in the 
‘i Islands, for sixpence (twelve cents) an acre. — 
re of land in London was recently sold for 
3,600,000. — About 850,000 tons of coal are used 
—|fnually in London to make some 8,000 million cubic 
f gas, and the “ little bill ” for the same amounts 
ore than eight million dollars. — Some of the 
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ading Southern journals are calling the attention 
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of French immigrants to the attractions of that 
section of the country.— The city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is excavating a tunnel under Lake Erie, a 
mile and a half from the shore, for the purpose of 
procuring a supply of pure water. 
—o—— 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue Harpers have just published the ninth enlarged and re- 
vised edition of Prof. Martyn Paine’s /nstitutes of’ Medicine. 
When a large and elaborate work like this has reached a ninth 
edition, it has evidently come to be regarded as a medical classic, 
and its latest revision needs no special commendation from us. 


The book has been well called “a library of philosophical and 
practical medicine,” for it contains the learning and labor that 


would ordinarily be expanded into many yolumes, “ Its strong 
points are a broad and thorough treatment of the whole science 
of physiology, pathology, and therapeutics; a sturdy conviction of 
the soundness of its positions; a clear understanding of the op- 
posing theories; and a vigorous, classic, concise, and unflinching 
style of writing.” 

The Harpers are publishing a capital series under the title of 
“ Science for the Young,” by Jacob Abbott. The first volume, 
on JJeat, is now ready. They have also in press Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, with notes by W. J. Rolfe, A. M., to be uniform with 
his edition of The Merchant of Venice. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have issued a new and improved edi- 
tion of Bourne's //andbook of the Steam-Engine, which has an 
established reputation as the standard work on the subject. The 
introductory chapters on “the arithmetic of the steam-engine,”’ 
and on “the mechanical principles of the steam-engine,”’ fill 
nearly 200 pages, and form a good elementary treatise on Me- 
chanics; and the chapter on “the theory of the steam-engine” 
is an excellent outline of the physies of Heat. The remainder 
of the work is devoted to the practical construction and manage- 
ment of the various kinds of steam-engines, and is exhaustive on 
these subjects. 

Mr. Henry C, Lea, of Philadelphia, has reprinted the revised 
edition of Professor Attfield’s Chemistry, ‘a manual on the gen- 
eral principles of the science, and their applications to medicine 
and pharmacy.”” The work holds a high rank in England, and 
as a handbook for the medical student and the pharmacist we 
know of nothing better in English. This edition adopts the 
new notation, and the partially reformed nomenclature which 
cives us mercuric chloride and mercurous chloride, ferric and 


ferrous salts, ete., but nitrate of potassium, etc. (not potassic ni- 


irate), instead of the old nitrate of potussa. This, as the author 
says, is ‘¢a step in the direction of simplicity and consistency,” 
but we wonder that those who have courage to take this step 
should hesitate to take the next, and thus to make ad the names 
uniform and consistent. 

We intended, last month, to speak of the Annual of Scientific 
Discovery for 1871, published by Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, of 
Boston. The volume is edited by Prof. Trowbridge, of Harvard 
College, and Prof. Nichols, of the Institute of Technology, and the 
work is in the main very well done. The introductory sketch 
of the progress of science for 1870 is excellent, but even there we 
note some awkward misprints, as “ presence of the confined gas ”’ 
for “ pressure,” etc. 

Travellers about to start for Europe should not fail to read 
Curtis Guil@’s Over the Ocean, recently published by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard. It is like a guide-book in the minuteness of its 
details, and yet it is very pleasant reading, which a guide-book is 
not. The reason is that it tells you the story as a friend would 
tall: it to you when just returned from his tour, and eager to 
make you a sharer in all that he had enjoyed, while the guide- 
book tells it in the parrot style of the professional cicerones that 
eset one at every step in foreign lands. The majority of travel- 
Jers are at the mercy of these fearful bores, because they do not 
prepare themselves for the trip in advance by reading good books 
of travel written by those who have been over the same ground. 
Besides this book of Mr. Guild's, we especially commend to 
friends who are going to Europe this summer Old /ngland, by 
Prof. Hoppin, published by Hurd and Houghton, a year or two 
ago. There is nothing better worth seeing in that country 
than the old cathedrals, and you will enjoy them all the more 
for the companionship of so genial and sympathetic a guide. 
Rev. Dr. Peabody's Reminiscences of Ewropean Travel is an- 
other book that you should read before you go, and Gilbert 
Haven’s Pilgrim’s Wallet is another. The two latter together 
cover about all the ground that one can go over in a summer va- 
cation in Europe. We might mention other books if we had 
the space, but the above are specially to be commended. In the 
way ofa Guide-book, we have nothing as yet ina single volume 
that is better than Harper’s.. The maps and plans of cities in 
the last issue are a valuable addition. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh edition J. C. Shairp’s Culture and Religion, a book which 
no man who has any claim to the one, or any interest in the 
other, should fail to read. . 

Wonders of the Heavens, from the French of Flammarion, 
translated by Mrs. Lockyer, is the last issue in the « Library of 
Wonders.” The translation is not quite satisfactory, but the 
hook is a good popular presentation of the leading facts in 
astronomy. 

The second number of the Memoirs of the Peabody Academy 


of Science (Salem, Mass.), containing “ Embryological Studies 
on Diplax, Perithemis, and the Thysanurous Genus Isotoma,”’ by 
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A. S. Packard, Jr., has been issued in very handsome style by 
the Academy. We have received also the Second and Third 
Annual Reports of the Trustees, which make a very creditable 
exhibit of the work done in the past two years by this excellent 
scientific association. 

Prof. G. H. Cook, the State Geologist of New Jersey, has 
sent us his Annual Report for 1870, which contains much inter- 
esting matter, especially on the subject of marshes and reclaimed 
lands, and on the analysis of the soils of the State. 


—_e— 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EX- 
CHANGES. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts, for May, contains 
articles on the Solar Corona, by Prof. Young; on the supposed 
Legs of the Trilobite, by Prof. Dana; on some new Fossil Ser- 
pents, by O. C. Marsh; on the Estimation of Phosphorie Acid, 
by C. E. Munroe, of the Lawrence Scientific School; Calorimet- 
ric Investigations, by Prof. Bunsen; on the Geology of the Delta, 
and the Mudlumps of the Passes of the Mississippi, by E. W. 
Hilgard; with much other yaluable matter. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute has fourteen pages 
filled with the editorial “Items and Novelties,” an interesting 
miscellany, which is an admirable feature of this magazine; Edi- 
torial Correspondence on the Suez Canal; several yaluable articles 
under the head of “ Civil and Mechanical Engineering,” aud as 
many more under “ Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry; ’’ with 
Bibliographical Notices, ete., ete. 

The New York Medical Journal gives in full Prof. Lente’s 
Oration on the Objects and Aims of Medical Science, and the Re- 
lations existing between the Medical Profession and the Pullic; 
an article on Hypodermie Injection, by Dr. T. J. Gallaher; one 
by Dr. G. M. Smith on Diabetes; with Proceedings of Societies, 
Miscellaneous and Scientific Notes, ete., ete. 

The American Practitioner has the following Original Com- 
munications: Will Quinine Originate Uterine Contractions? by 
L. A. Sayre, M. D.; Observations on the Use of Mercury, by A. 
P. Merrill, M. D.; Iodine Inbalations in Diphtheria, by G. H. 
Eyster, M. D.; Sudden Death of an Applicant for Life Insurance, 
by S. M. Bemiss, M. D: Foreign Correspondence — From Lon- 
don, by R. O. C.; ete., ete. 

The Oregon Medical and Surgical Reporter enters upon its 
second year us a quarterly instead of a monthly, and appears in 
enlarged and improved form. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, of May 11, pub- 
lishes Dr. Carpenter’s Address on “ Quackery in the Regular 
Profession,’’ delivered before the Bristol North Medical Society, 
at Pawtucket, R. I. 

The Nashville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, for May, 
appears promptly (which is a rare virtue with a medical maga- 
zine) and is an excellent number. 


—e—- 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


2G~ Questions pertaining to all departments of the paper —home 
science, arts, agriculture, medicine, etc. — will be answered under 


this head, but only when the subject is one of general interest to-our 
readers. 


H. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y. — A message does not make any 
perceptible sound in passing over a telegraph wire. The sounds 
popularly supposed to be made by the electric fluid are due to 
the wind blowing through or over the insulators, ete. 

U. U., SprincrieLp, Mass. — Our correspondent says that 
the scientific association in S. did not endorse the Cardiff giant 
as ‘6a genuine antique,’ though some of its members argued 
that “fossils of like character might be in existence.” We saw 
in a Springfield paper some certifieates signed by certain officers 
of the association as its officers, and naturally supposed that 
they represented the association. We see that the “giant” is 
still on his travels in the Connecticut Valley, and that the local 
papers are “ puffing’ him in the old style. It has been stated 
on good authority that tool-marks have been distinguished on 
his body, and that they are evidently made by tools of modern 
invention. If one had any doubts on the point, this would 
prove that he is neither a “ petrification ”” nor a work of ancient 
art. 

J. B. C., Concorp, N. H. — Mivart’s “ Genesis of Species ”” 
has been reprinted by the Appletons of New York, and they 
have also published the revised edition of Darwin's “ Origin of 
Species.”’ 

L. A., Mounp Crry, Kaysas.— There is no remedy for 
perspiring under the arms, and no way of preventing the per- 
spiration from changing the color of the dress, if it comes in 
contact with it. A lining of oiled silk under the arms often 
serves as a sufficient protection to the dress. 

L. G. D., ANN Arzor, Micx. — The five-dollar microscope 
advertised by us admits of /ow different powers, and is really 
an excellent instrument for the price. It will ‘show eels in 
vinegar’ (that is, if they are there) and may be used for the 
other purposes you mention, none of which require a powerful 
or costly microscope. 

Fiusnine, N. Y-— An envelope from this post office comes 
to us with $1.00 enclosed, but no writing to show who sends it. 
We have quite a list of subscribers in Flushing, and do not 


know to whom the credit is due. } 

D. R. Sarr sends us $1.00 for the JouRNAL, but fails to 
give his address. Hence we are unable to credit the amount, 
or to attend to the other business mentioned in his letter. 
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Medicine. 
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OBSCURE SOURCES OF DISEASE. 


NEARLY ten years since we published the fol- 
lowing article upon obscure sources of disease, 
and the importance of the subject leads us to 
present it again for the benefit of our readers. 
There can be no question that the use of the 
galvanized iron pipes for the conveyance of water 
to dwellings is causing illness which physicians 
are unable to account for, not knowing the na- 
ture or dangerous character of the pipes. It is 
the duty of physicians to inquire closely into the 
character of water used in families, and the sani- 
tary condition of dwellings, before deciding as 
to the nature or cause of diseases which they 
may be called to treat. These are points too 
much neglected by medical men both in city 
and country : — 

There are many instances of disease brought 
to the notice of physicians which are exceedingly 
perplexing in their character, and the sources of 
which are very imperfectly understood. They be- 
long to a class outside of, and distinct from, the 
usual forms of disease resulting from constitutional 
idiosynerasies, or accidental causes, within the knowl- 
edge of the patient or medical attendant. The ob- 
scurity of their origin, and persistence under treat- 
ment, render them peculiarly trying to the patient 
and the skill of those who have them in charge, 
and after the trial of the usual remedies without 
effect, the patients are sent into the country or to 
the sea-shore, as the case may be, with the expec- 
tation that a change of air or residence may prove 
beneficial. 

We cannot, in a majority of cases, regard these 
affections as altogether imaginary, or as resulting 
from some casual derangement of the nervous sys- 
tem; they are instances of true disease, and should 
be studied with the view of bringing to light the 
hidden source from whence they originate. I am 
led to believe that a considerable number arise from 
some disturbance in the sanitary conditions of dwell- 
ings or their surroundings, and that however im- 
probable this may seem from a superficial or even 
careful examination of suspected premises, a still 
more thorough and extended search will often result 
in the discovery of some agent or agents capable of 
producing disease. 

The chemical and physical condition of water 
used for culinary purposes has much to do with 
health, and is perhaps the oftenest overlooked by 
the physician in searching for the cause of sickness. 
We must not suppose that water is only hurtful 
when impregnated with the salts of lead or other 
metals; there are different sources of contamina- 
tion, which produce the most serious disturbance 
upon the system. Some of these are very obscure 
and difficult of detection. The senses of taste and 
smell are not to be relied upon in examinations, as 
it often happens that water entirely unfit for use is 
devoid of all physical appearances calculated to 
awaken suspicion. It is clear, inodorous, palatable, 
and there is no apparent source from whence im- 
purity may arise. 

A few instances which have come under my ob- 
servation may serve to illustrate the view presented, 
and as suggestions to those who are in doubt as re- 
gards the cases of patients upon their hands, 

During the past summer, the writer was consulted 
by a gentleman residing in Roxbury, respecting the 

water used in his family. It was taken into the 
dwelling through tin pipe from a well in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and appeared to be perfectly pure 
and healthful. Analysis disclosed no salts of lead 
or copper, as indeed none could be expected from 
the unusual precautions taken to prevent contact of 


the water with these metals. Abundant evidence 
was however afforded that, through some avenue, 
organic matters in unusual quantities were finding 
access to the water. Careful examination of the 
premises disclosed the fact that an outhouse on the 
grounds of a neighbor was so situated as to act as 
a receptacle for house drainings, and from thence 
by subterranean passages the liquids flowed into the 
well. Some cases of illness, of long standing in the 
family, disappeared upon abandoning the use of the 
water. 

A few months since a specimen of water was 
brought to me for chemical examination, by a gen- 
tleman of Charlestown, who stated that his wife 
was afflicted with protracted illness of a somewhat 
unusual character. It was found to be largely im- 
pregnated with potash and the salts resulting from 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable ddbris, 
and the opinion expressed that some connection ex- 
isted between the well and the waste fluids of the 
dwelling. This seemed improbable, as all these 
were securely carried in a brick cemented drain, 
and in a direction opposite the water supply. The 
use of the spade, however, revealed a break in the 
drain at a point favorable for an inflowing into the 
well, and hence the source of the contamination. 
Rapid convalescence followed on the part of the 
sick wife upon obtaining water from another 
source. 

Analysis was recently made of water from a well 
in Middlesex County, which disclosed conditions 
quite similar to these. The owner was certain that 
no impurity could arise from sources suggested, but 
rigid and persistent investigation disclosed the fact, 
that the servant girl had lone been in the habit of 
emptying the “slops” into a cavity by the kitchen 
door (formed by the displacement of several bricks 
in the pavement), where they were readily ab- 
sorbed. Although the well was quite remote, the 
intervening space was filled with coarse sand and 
rubble stones, and hence the unclean liquids found 
an easy passage to the water. This proved to be 
the cause of illness in the family. 

Tt is unnecessary to present other instances of a 
similar character on record. These serve to bring 
to view some of the sources of impurities in water 
used for household purposes, and the obscure cause 
of serious diseases. The location of wells connected 
with dwellings is a matter which should receive at- 
tention at the hands of physicians. ° 

It is well known that in the gradual decomposition 
of animal and vegetable substances, at or near the 
surface of the earth, under certain conditions, nitrog- 
enous compounds are developed. The nitre of the 
earths found beneath old buildings results from these 
changes, although it is quite difficult to understand the 
precise nature of the chemical transformations which 
produce them. Jn the waters of a large number of 
wells in towns and cities, and also in the country, 
the nitrates are found at some seasons in considerable 
quantities. The salts form at the surface in warm 
weather, and being quite soluble, are carried with 
the percolating rain-water into the well. 
and large towns, where excrementitious matters 
accumulate rapidly around dwellings compacted to- 
gether, it is difficult to locate wells remote from 
danger, and hence it might seem that suspicion 
should be confined to these localities. This, how- 
ever, is not a safe conclusion. How often do we 
see, upon isolated farms in the country, the well 
located within, or upon the margin of the barnyard, 
near huge manure heaps, recking with ammoniacal 
and other gases, the prolific sources of soluble salts 
which find access to the water and render it unfit 
as a beverage for man or beast. It may no doubt 
be a convenience to the farmer to have his water- 
supply so situated as to meet the wants of the occu- 
pants of his barn and his dwelling, but it is full of 
danger. 


In cities | 


Whilst admitting that such may be the condi ( 
of the water of many wells, doubts may arise wi 
some, whether substances not decidedly poisonuus, ' 
received in such quantities, can after all be pro 
tive of much harm, or the real source of illness. 
the great majority of people they are certs 
harmless, but it must be admitted that there i 
class, and one or more are found in almost & 
family, whose peculiar sensitive organization 
not admit of the presence of any extraneous 
in food or drink, or in what they inhale. 
functions of life and health are disturbed b 
slightest deviation from the usual or normal 
dition of things around them. It is manifestly 
importance that physicians should recognize 
peculiarities in individuals. It is unsafe, in m 
a diagnosis of disease, or secking for causes, to 
look or forget them. 
We are, indeed, incapable of understanding 
this can be. It seems incredible that the 
sandth part of a grain of one of the salts of 
@ssolved in water and taken daily, will disturb th 
system of any one; and yet such is the case. ¥ 
can see no reason why a very little nitrate of p 
tassa, or soda, or lime, taken in the same way, shoul 
produce any effects; still stranger it is that ih 
finitesimal amount of dust dislodged from painte 
wall-papers, received into the lungs, should mal 
inroads upon health. a: 
Several instances of this latter result have 1 
cently come to my knowledge. In two families o 
the highest respectability in this city, illness of ; 
unusual and protracted character existed, and a 
the suggestion of the physician, portions of th 
green wall paper of the dwelling were submitted t) 
me for analysis. The pigments were found to con 
sist mainly of arseniate of copper, and upon thi 
removal of the papers the illness disappeared.” 1] 
experimenting with apparently the most. suital 
apparatus, and employing delicate chemical te 
rooms the walls of which were covered with 
arsenical papers, no evidence of the presence o 
poison in the atmosphere has been afforded; 
this corresponds with the results of all sini 
periments made in this country and in Europ 
far as my knowledge extends. We must con 
that agents not recognizable by chemical tests 
capable of disturbing vital processes. The evid 
is very clear that in instances of illness confin 
one or two members of a household, the eause x 
be due to some accidental disturbance with whiel 
all are equally brought in contact, but which ] 
the power of injuriously influencing only a 
It is also clear that these sources of disease 
of such a character as easily to escape detecti 
and therefore any facts or experience which 
serve as guides to their discovery, are worthy: ¢ 
record. 
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CITRATE OF IRON AND MANGANES B. 


THERE seems to be no good reason why the 
of tron and manganese should not displace the 
known citrate of iron. The citrate of iron 
manganese is, like the iron citrate, presented in 
form of beautiful garnet-colored plates, which — 
readily soluble in cold water. The taste is 
pleasant, rather pleasanter than the common 
citrate, and it may be prescribed in the same man 
ner. It possesses the very great advantage of eo 
bining with the iron a soluble salt of manganes 
just the right proportion, so that all the desir 
qualities which ean possibly result from the iron 
secured, and, in addition, the manganie pro 
which is often of more importance than the iron 

The fact that iron is one of the normal elem 
of the blood has been universally admitted si 
demonstrations of Menghini, Fork, and Laibael 

Now, as Scheele’s and Gahn’s discoverieaaa 


jowed that manganese is invariably associated with 
jon in organic nature, a suspicion arose that it existed 
\so in organisms containing iron, and it was subse- 
xently found not only in a multitude of plants, but 
9 in the blood, flesh, milk, etc., as a constant 
scompaniment of iron. 
| Fourcroy and Vauquelin had already discovered 
anese in bone-ashes ; afterwards, in 1830, Wur- 
found it in calcined blood; Millon in 1847, 
hesan in 1848, and, lastly, Hanon in 1849, 
uly declared, after further diligent research, 
manganese is the constant and natural associate 
‘iron in the blood. 
Such facts could not fail to lead to the inference 
at, as morbid elements are produced by the ab- 
jnce or deficiency of iron in the blood, the same 
‘fect must likewise occur with regard to manga- 
se, and consequently that, whenever the exhibition 
fron alone failed to cure chlorosis, the sole 
use was that chalybeates could not supply the 
onomy with the manganese which was wanting. 
| Repeated experiments soon confirmed the trut 
these conclusions. Numerous analyses of the 
ood demonstrated that the diminution of the pro- 
wrtion of iron in the blood of chlorotic patients 
asin constant ratio with the diminution of man- 
\mese, and many obstinate cases of chlorosis, which 
‘lid resisted all tfeatment with chalybeates, were 
mpletely cured by ferro-manganic preparations. 
| These facts led Dr. Hanon to the singular theory 
aich consisted in distinguishing two kinds of 
Jorosis, one arising from a deficiency of iron, the 
her from a deficiency of manganese. But as Dr. 
anon was unable to give a diagnosis of the differ- 
ce between these two kinds of, chlorosis, we can- 
it but regard as empirical his method of adminis- 
ing manganese by itself in cases for which iron 
one had produced no result. : 
Chemical experiments having demonstrated, as 
ove stated, that manganese exists in the blood 
nultaneously with iron, and in clearly determined 
joportions, the absence of one being always at- 
aded with a proportional decrease of the other, this 
+t supplies a most reasonable motive for the simul- 
‘aeous use of manganese and iron for all cases 
which the exhibition of the latter alone was in- 
dicient. 
‘The subsequent experiments of Dr. Pétrequin, 
d after him of Dr. Gensoul, Gubion, Contagne, 
imnaric, Delorme, and many more, perfectly justi- 
id this theory, and we can assert, without fear of 
or, that it is not only rational, but indispensable, 
many cases to prescribe ferro-manganic prepara- 
‘ns instead of the simple chalybeates. 
There is no form of ferro-manganic combination 
beautiful and efficient as the scales, which are 
|fectly soluble in water, and therefore adapted to 
[scription employment. 
The scales contain of citrate of iron seventy-five 
| cent., of citrate of manganese twenty-five per cent. 
is affords the best proportion of the two agents, 
1 


meets all the possible needs of the physician. 

The scales of tartrate of iron and manganese are 
ally beautiful and pleasant, but not so readily 
uble as the citrate. The proportions in both salts 
: the same, and the cost is also the same. These 
® scientific combinations may be employed in 
ee of the common citrate and tartrate of iron 
h manifest advantages. The citrate of iron, 
nganese, and strychnine may replace the citrate of 
n and strychnine, so well known to every physi- 
n. This preparation is in scales, and they contain 
’ Same proportions of iron and manganese, with 


2 per cent, of strychnine. : 
—+— 


vG Canruanipes. — According to Nertwich, 

ature cantharis insect does not possess the 
property. It is only the adult flies that 
( ntharidin. 
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PROPYLAMIN IN RHEUMATISM. 
BY JOHN M. GASTON, M. D. 


Ir is about eleven years since this article was 
placed before the profession as a remedy in rheuma- 
tism, on the recommendation of Prof. Aryenarious of 
St. Petersburg, Russia, in a report published in the 
“ Annals de Thérapeutique ” in 1857, p. 74, claiming 
for it specific powers of a high degree in this disease. 
He treated with it, in two years,—between 1854 
and 1856,— 250 cases of rheumatism, acute and 
chronic, with all sorts of complications, metastatic, 
pericardial, pleuritic, meningeal, hemiplegic and 
paraplegic, and all recovered. 

Numerous articles appeared in the journals some 
years ago confirmatory of these claims for it, and set- 
ting forth its uses in other diseases, as neuralgia, ete., 
but of late years I have not seen much mention made 
of it in the journals. But my own experience dur- 
ing the past eight years, the time during which I have 
been using it, has accorded so harmoniously with 
those reports, and that of the distinguished gentle- 
man named above, as to give me great confidence in 
its usefulness, and some assurance in recommending 
it to the profession. 

I need not attempt to give you the detailed report 
of the cases I have treated with it, as that would in- 
volve the consumption of too much time, but will, if 
you please, relate circumstantially only the first case 
and the last one in which I have used it. And I 
here take occasion to say that in no single instance 
have the pain and the soreness of the parts failed to 
yield completely in twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
the cure progressing from that time on without inter- 
ruption, except in two cases, occurring in individuals 
affected with gonorrhea at the same time; and even 
in these two cases it afforded decided relief, but failed 
further to arrest the disease, and so did everything 
else that I could do, and I finally lost sight of both 
cases. It will be remembered here that, of all forms 
of rheumatism, gonorrheeal rheumatism is the most 
inveterate and unamenable to treatment. 

My first experience in the use of this agent occurred 
in 18638, in the case of an interesting little girl, a 
child five years of age, in which all the joints of both 
the upper and lower extremities were successively 
invaded by the disease, despite my most strenuous 
efforts to the contrary ; and fearing daily the involv- 
ment of the heart in the grand ruin, I was in an 
agony of anxiety and apprehension. I sought coun- 
sel, but it™availed nothing as to relieving the case. 
At last, almost in despair, and scarcely knowing the 
powers of the remedy for good or evil, and unable 
to obtain from any source the information I wanted, 
I brought to bear upon the case, as a sort of forlorn 
hope, the propylamin, and to my great surprise and 
gratification, in a little less than forty-eight hours 
the relief was complete to the aching limbs, but I 
regret to say a slight valvular murmur was left in 
the heart. 

I presume every physician, when a case of this 
disease has gone pleasantly with him, and yielded 
in apparent obedience to some new agent, has fancied 
that he has at last found the true remedy for rheum- 
atism, but on the next trial it has, perhaps, disap- 
pointed and deceived him. It has been so with me 
in former years, and I soon learned to distrust such 
experience. But in the case of this, the time has 
been so long, and the success so uniform and so good, 
that it must be more than ,a simple coincidence. 

My latest case occurred a few weeks ago, in the 
person of John Whitaker, a blacksmith, thirty years 
of age, involving the feet, knees, wrists, shoulders 
and elbows successively, with great constitutional dis- 
turbance, fever, furred tongue, constipation, and loss 
of appetite. In this case the disease was first ar- 
rested in a little over forty-eight hours — delayed a 
little beyond the usual time on account of having to 
stop in the midst of its use, and wait for the admin- 
istration and operation of a cathartic, the patient 
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being one of those matter-of-fact individuals, who 
believe in the importance of the daily performance 
of that particular function, sick or well. His recoy- 
ery progressed satisfactorily for two or three weeks, 
but on the very day that he had set to go to work 
again he suffered a relapse, and became worse than 
ever. After administering a cathartic, this time in 
advance to make sure, I put him on the use of the 
agent, and in forty-eight hours he was all right 
again. 

I may observe here, that my experience with the 
use of it has been-confined to cases of acute rheuma- 
tism altogether — and so confident have I become of 
its powers that I have been in the habit for years, 
on first diagnosing a case of rheumatism, of promis- 
ing relief in twenty-four or forty-eight hours. The 
cases have not been so very numerous, but, perhaps, 
as many as would naturally come under the attention 
of a physician in ordinary practice in that time. 

Most cases of acute rheumatism are ushered in by 
chill, fever, and general disturbance, as well as pain. 
Tusually see that the patient is in a proper condition 
for the use of the agent, his bowels not constipated. 
I sometime order a cathartic, and I frequently pre- 
mise its use by administering fifteen or twenty grains 
of quinine in the first twenty-four hours to an adult, 
after which from two to six or eight drops of the 
liquid propylamin in a tablespoonful of water every 
two hours for the first twenty-four hours, and at 
longer intervals the next twenty-four hours, and the 
cure is accomplished, so far as relief from soreness 
of the joints and pain is concerned. 

The propylamin is found in the shops in two forms, 
the liquid and chloride, or muriate. The former is 
a colorless, transparent liquid, with a singular am- 
moniacal and fish-brine odor; is soluble in water, 
and has an alkaline reaction, and, in solution of two 
to ten drops in a tablespoonful of water, is nearly 
tasteless, and is, so far as I have been able to learn, 
devoid of poisonous or injurious properties. Its chem- 
ical equivalent is C,H,N. 

The chloride is in the form of white crystals, very 
soluble in water, one grain of which is equivalent in 
action to about one drop of the liquid. 

The agent in either form is somewhat expensive, 
and that has perhaps been a hindrance to its gen- 
eral use. It formerly sold for five dollars an ounce 
in this city, but it is cheaper now, costing about 
three dollars per ounce. I imagine it is sometimes 
diluted as found in the stores, and if it should seem 
to fail sometimes on trial, it might be well to bear 
that in remembrance, and increase the dose. 

It is said to exist in cod-liver oil, in ergot, in 
chenopodium, and in sorghum, and is extracted 
chemically from opium and several other sources, 
but the most abundant source of its supply is found 
in herring brine. 

A very convenient formula for its administration 
is as follows : — 

Propylamin  . : : 
Distilled water . . ° 

M.—S8. Dose, tablespoonful every two hours to 
adult. 

This is a larger dose than was used by the author- 
ity above referred to, but experience has assured me 
that it is within the bounds of perfect safety. — 
Indiana Journal of Medicine. 

—p— 

Test ror SuGar mm Anat Fruips.— Dr. 
Ehrardt gives a simple method of testing urine and 
other animal fluids for sugar. Add to the liquid a 
few drops of the following mixture ; — 


50 to 80 or 100 drops. 
8 oz. 


Natr. carb. cryst. . . 4 3 ey BTA: 
Pot. hydrat. . 5 . S . gr. v. 
Pot. bitart. is ° A . 5 gr. vi. 
Sulph. cupri cryst. ° 5 : : - gr. iv. 
Aqua pura. : : : : : : gr. XXX. 
It takes after heating it, if it contain traces of 


sugar, a greenish yellow color; or, with large quan- 
tities of sugar, a yellowish red. 
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THE CARE OF THE TEETH. 


Ix the last number of the JournaL or CnEM- 
istry, I was glad to see, in an article from The 
Dental Register, the faithful use of a quill or ivory 
toothpick recommended. For it will tend not only 
to prevent offensive breath, for which it was advised, 
but will also do very much to prevent decay and loss 
of the teeth. But I was sorry to see in the same 
connection the remark that “as a rule, tooth pastes 
and powders should be eschewed as harmful agents.” 

That there are tooth pastes and powders that are 
harmful I do not doubt. _ But I lrave found by my 
own experience and the experience of scores of pa- 
tients, that the enamel of the teeth cannot always 
be kept perfectly clean, by the use of toilet soap with 
the brush and water, nor by the use of the brush 
and water alone. It may be best for persons who 
have very offensive breath to use charcoal, but I can- 
not recommend its general use as a dentifrice : for 
I have frequently found dark spots upon the teeth 
of those who have used it for a considerable time, 
owing, as I think, to lodgment of particles of that 
material in the little pits and rough places of the 
imperfectly developed enamel. I have therefore for 
several years recommended a tooth powder instead ; 
prepared from pumice stone reduced to a very fine 
powder, prepared chalk, pulverized orris root, and 
Castile soap. I have never seen the slightest ill 
effects, but very great benefits resulting from this, 
where frequently and faithfully used. The use of 
such a powder, together with that of the toothpick 
(and the latter should always be used after eating) 
will keep the teeth clean and smooth, and the gums 
healthy. 

Disease of the gums usually results from a collec- 
tion of extraneous substances upon and between the 
teeth, which are gradually forced under the margins 
' of the gums, about the necks of the teeth, so that, 
both mechanically and chemically, they irritate both 
the gums and teeth. 

Does any one object that the use of such a powder 
may wear away the enamel, and thus of course very 
materially injure the teeth? I never have seen any 
such effects from its use. I find invariably, where 
the enamel of the teeth is worn away, it is upon the 
grinding surfaces of the molars and bicuspids, and 
the cutting edges of the incisor and canine teeth. 
That is to say, the enamel is worn off only by long 
continued use in masticating food, and in some cases, 
I am sorry to say, in chewing tobacco and holding a 
clay pipe between the upper and lower teeth. Could 
the people generally be made to appreciate fully the 
importance of keeping the teeth always scrupulously 
clean, there would be much less need of the services 
of the dentists, and a much better appreciation of 
the efforts of those members of that profession who 
are suitably educated and otherwise qualified when- 
ever their services should be required. 

S. P. Martin. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Se 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Sart Meat anp VEGETABLES. — Some French 
physicians are of opinion that salt meat does not 
play so great a part in the production of scurvy as 
is generally supposed. Dr. Mary-Durand, in the 
Siécle, observes that the experience of the garrison 
of Metz is nearly conclusive on this point. The 
defenders of Metz were deprived of salt from the 4th 
of September to the 17th of October, and yet suf- 
fered severely from scurvy. Dr. Mary-Durand at- 
tributes this disease to cold and damp, to the want 
of fresh vegetables, to compulsory drill, and, above 
all, to insufficient food. He also considers nostaleia 
a powerful adjunct to these cases. ; 

New Test ror Bioop Srars.— Acetate of 
zine will completely precipitate the coloring matter 
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must be washed by decantation, left to evaporate 
and dry on a watch glass, and if blood was present 
the microscope will reveal delicate and beautiful 
hematin crystals. The blood stains can be dis- 
solved in a variety of agents (for example, ether, 
oxalic acid, alcohol, gallic acid, and potash), and the 
acetate of zine produces precipitates even in ex- 
tremely dilute solutions. 

ADULTERATION OF Or or CLoves. — Carbolic 
acid is‘said to be used for this purpose, and Flucki- 
ger gives the following test for its detection: agitate 
with 50 or 100 volumes of hot water, decant the 
latter and evaporate it, add a little ammonia and 
good bleaching powder, and agitate. If carbolic 
acid be present, a blue color will in time appear. 

Opors AnD Ileattu.— This is the subject of 
an interesting article in a Belgian medical journal 
of recent date, from which we condense a few facts. 
A knowledge of perfumes reaches to the most re- 
mote antiquity. The Jews made use of them in the 
time of Moses. They were highly esteemed by the 
Greeks in the time of the wise but rigorous Solon. 
Their use was carried to excess by the Romans ; 
and finally, in our times, they appear to have arrived 
at their utmost perfection and delicacy. It has been 
reserved also for the present day to use them in the 
greatest profusion. But if the perfumes that are 
everywhere found, and can be extracted by certain 
processes, may be used with safety, this cannot be 
said in every case of the odors that are naturally 
exhaled by flowers, leaves, or fruits. Their action 
on the economy in a limited space, and especially 
during the night in a closed chamber, deserves to 
be noticed. It manifests itself by serious disorder, 
headache, syncope, and even by asphyxia if their 
action is too long prolonged. In nervous persons 
numbness may occur in all the members, convulsions, 
and loss of voice, but in general only a state of 
somnolence, accompanied by feebleness and retarda- 
tion of the action of the heart. This state is often 
associated with well-marked dimness of vision. 
Amongst the flowers that are most deleterious may 
be mentioned the lily, hyacinth, narcissus, crocus, 
rose, carnation, honeysuckle, jessamine, violet, elder, 
ete. In addition to the danger caused by their 


smell, should be mentioned their action on the air. |: 


During the night, flowers actively produce carbonic 
acid, which is injurious to health. Magendie even 
cites a case of death caused by a large bouquet of 
lilies, which the sufferer, a previously healthy wom- 
an, had in her bedroom while sleeping. Amongst 
the more dangerous plants may be mentioned the 
walnut, the bay-tree, and hemp. The action of 
these is well-known, the latter indeed producing a 
kind of drunkenness. 

Iron As A Deoponrizer. — Dr. Voelcker regards 
spongy iron as a more potent deodorizing material 
than animal charcoal. Sewage water passed through 
a filter of this substance is completely purified; and 
this filtered water, after having been kept six months 
protected from the air, is perfectly sweet, and free 
from any fungoid growth. The spongy iron is ob- 
tained by calcining a finely divided iron ore with 
charcoal. Its power of rendering water beautifully 
transparent, and apparently free from all organic 
matter, is remarkable. 

Funer anp CHoLerA.—Mr. T. R. Lewis, a 
surgeon in the British Army in India, has recently 
published a report on the microscope objects found 
in cholera evacuations, illustrated with engravings 
of microscopic slides, executed with remarkabie 
beauty and correctness in the office of the Surveyor- 
General of India. In this report Dr. Lewis has 
added considerably to our knowledge of some obscure 
points of microscopical science, while his conclusions 
are in- direct opposition to those of Hallier and 
Pattenkoffer with regard to the fungoid origin of 
cholera. His general conclusions may be summed 


of blood from solutions. The flocculent precipitate up as follows: 1. That no cysts exist in choleraic 


discharges which are not found under other cud 
tions. 2. That cysts or “sporangia” of fungi, 
very rarely found under any circumstances in all 
discharges. 3. That no special fungus has {e 
developed in cholera discharges, the fungus] 
scribed by Llallier being certainly not confine) 
such. 4. That there are no animalcular dew 
ments, either as to nature or proportionate ama 
peculiar to cholera, and that the same organ 
may be developed in nitrogenous materials even 
side the body. 5. That the supposed deébris oj 
testinal epithelium is not of this origin, but apy 
to result from effused blood plasma. 

To Kerr aA Mustarp PuasterR Morst. — 
little syrup or molasses be added in mixing a 
tard poultice, it will keep soft and flexible, and 
dry up and become hard and uncomfortable, as ve 
mixed up with water alone. <A thin paper ori 
cloth should come between the plaster and the | 
The strength of the plaster can be varied by thei 
dition of more or less flour. 


—~——— 
VALUABLE FORMUL. 


Dieutueria. — The late Dr. Magruder, of W 
ington, used the following treatment with suc 
eighty-two out of eighty-five cases : — 

The throat was rubbed frequently, externall 
soon as the swelling and soreness commenced, | 
spirits of turpentine. Internally, this : — 

FY  Potassz chlorat, : 

Tinct. guaiac. comp. . ‘ 

Tinct. cinchone . 

Mellis. : 

Aquze * - . . . s 

M.—S. A tablespoonful every three hy 
Twenty drops of the muriated tinct. iron, an 
and a half after each dose. 

TREATMENT IN DIARRUG@A IN INFANTS. 
Smith (in “ Wasting Diseases of Infants and ¢ 
dren”) recommends the following prescriptio 
the bowels are rather loose, with dark, slimy, 
sive stools : — 

RY Tinet opii A 5 C 

Ol. ricini : : 
Syrupi zingib. ° 5 ° j 
Mucilag. acacia . 5 . : : aa 

M. — S. A teaspoonful three times daily. In] 

screaming fits, accompanied by constipation, this ¢ 


3). 
a 
3 


be found valuable in the colic. of infants : — 
RY Pulv. rhei. 
Fennel seed, aa. . 5 
Water < : A ‘ : . 
Boil until 4 is dissipated. Dose, half a tespi 
ful to half a tablespoonful, two or three times a } 
It is useful in those cases attended by constipa) 
The addition of bromide of potassium in mi 
doses will, in some cases, be found beneficial : — 


Fy Tr. opii. 5 - c A 5 .  gtt. 8 
Anise oil . C : : é gtt. If 
Alcolol 7 E C 5 a 3i. 


Then put in 3viii. of boiling water, first adi 
fine sugar, q. s., to suit the taste. Dose, half | 
spoonful or more, according to age. 4 

INDOLENT ULCERS AND SUPPURATIVE | 
FACES. — Maisonneuve and Grislin recommend : 

Charpie di i ie} 
¥ Catholic ae - Z| 
Spirits 
Water : 4 5 3 

A similar treatment answers for cancer an 
discharges of all kinds. Dr. Wolfe prefers the 
lowing, in order to get rid of the offensive sme 
the acid :— 1g 

PY Soft cotton . 2 

Saturate with carbolie acid —. 

Press out the excess of acid; then dry. 1 
to be applied to the diseased parts. The co 
thus prepared should be kept closely in a tin | 


° : q: 8 
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ICE-MAKING IN SUMMER. 


Mertnops of keeping warm in winter have 
sen long familiar, but it has been reserved to 
i@ present generation to find methods of keep- 
g cool in summer. Our attention has been 
ied more particularly to this fact by various 
wagraphs floating around in our exchanges in 
gard to the New Orleans ice-making machines. 
seems a little singular that ice can be pro- 
iced in a tropical country in midsummer 
veaper than it can be stored at the North in 
inter and shipped to the South at the proper 
ne. 
Methods of producing intense cold have been 
ng known in the laboratory, but these gener- 
ly are very expensive, and are applicable only 
t asmall scale. A familiar instance of artifi- 
wl cold is the common pulse-glass. This is ¢ 
ass tube bent twice at right angles, with a bulb 
own on each end. This is partially filled with 
her, which is boiled to expel the air, and the 
ibe is sealed while the ether is still boiling. 
a holding one of the bulbs in the hand a sen- 
a. of cold is felt, while the ether in the bulb 
‘thrown into violent ebullition. 
‘This at first sight seems rather paradoxical, 
t a little investigation will show us that this 
not the case. All solids in passing from the 
id to the liquid state, and all liquids in passing 
m the liquid to the gaseous state, absorb heat ; 
$8 heat becomes latent or hidden. It has in 
tt become converted into work or force, being 
iployed in keeping asunder the molecules of 
2 substance. 
After we have boiled the ether to drive out 
2 air, sealed the tube, and allowed it to cool, 
_have only an atmosphere of ether in the tube. 
tension or elastic force of this will of course 
*y with the surrounding temperature, but by a 
ll-known Jaw of physics it will never exceed 
} maximum tension corresponding to the cold- 
| portion of the tube. Now when we hold one 
the bulbs in the hand we increase the tension 
that portion of the tube; but instantly a cor- 
ponding portion of vapor is condensed in the 
r portion of the tube, and the tension is re- 
ed again. But the warmth of the hand still 
itinues to evaporate the ether in the bulb 
ich is held in the hand, giving up its own 
it to the ether, and this will continue until all 
ether is evaporated or the tension of the 
jor in both ends of the tube becomes equal. 
instead of using ether we fill the tube 
tially with water, drive out the air as be- 
4, and then plunge one of the bulbs into a 
‘ture of snow and salt, the water in the other 
b will be frozen by its own evaporation. In 
1 these cases the heat is removed by the 
poration, and we can always produce cold if 
€an secure a sufficiently rapid condensation 


forms of ice apparatus, the cold was produced | 


by the evaporation of the water itself; the 
vapor being condensed by sulphuric acid, which 
has a strong affinity for aqueous vapor. This 
method is still used in Paris in the production 
of carafes frappées, or frozen decanters, which 
are frequently used at the restaurants. The ap- 
paratus used resembles a small steam-boiler ; this 
is partially filled with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and then connected with an air-pump and 
with the flask to be frozen. The air-pump not 
only removes the air from the vessel, but con- 
nected with it is an agitator which serves to keep 
the acid continually stirred up, and thus prevents 
the formation of a layer of dilute acid on the 
surface of the liquid in the vessel. If the vessel 
contains one hundred pounds of acid originally, 
it will serve to freeze about five hundred pounds 
of water. ‘The inventor, Mr. Edmond Carré, 
claims that this apparatus will furnish ice at a 
cost of about half a cent a pound, since the acid 
is as valuable for many purposes as it was before 
being used. The apparatus of Mr. E. Carré is, 
however, completely eclipsed by that of his 
brother, Mr. F. Carré. This in its more simple 
form consists merely of two upright: cylinders 
which communicate with each other aé their up- 
per parts. These cylinders are made of iron, 
and must be capable of withstanding a pressure 
of at least one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
to the square inch. The larger of these two 
cylinders serves alternately as a boiler and con- 
denser; the other, or the refrigerator, is con- 
structed with double walls, the inside cylinder 
being open at the top to receive the liquid to be 
frozen. In order to freeze the substance, the 
condenser is partially filled with a concentrated 
solution of ammonia in water. This solution 
when boiled gives off all its ammonia. Ammo- 
nia is a gas at ordinary temperatures, but may 
be condensed to a liquid by cold and pressure. 
The apparatus has a valve so arranged that air 
may readily pass out from the interior, but in so 
doing it must pass through water. When the 
condenser is heated the ammonia is volatilized, 
and tends to escape from the vessel; and this it 
is allowed to do until it has carried all the air 
with it. The valve is then forced down to its 
seat by means of a screw, and the apparatus is 
ready to he used. Heat being still applied to 
the condenser, and the refrigerator being placed 
in cold water, the ammonia gas soon acquires 
such a tension that it cannot exist in the gas- 
eous state in the refrigerator, and it is conse- 
quently condensed, a large amount of heat being 
given out in the operation. This heat is ab- 
sorbed by the water surrounding the refriger- 
ator. When all the ammonia has been driven 
over, the condenser is removed from the fire and 
placed in its turn in cold water, the refrigerator 
being sursounded by woolen cloths or any other 
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versed; the water becoming cooled recovers its. 


power of absorbing ammonia gas, and conse- 
quently the tension of the gas is at once reduced ; 
the condensed ammonia in the refrigerator is 
thrown into violent ebullition and is rapidly evap- 
orated. But the evaporation requires a large 
amount of heat, and this is abstracted from the 
body placed within the refrigerator, which jis 
soon reduced to a temperature many degrees be- 
low the freezing point. 

The capacity of the machine in this form is 
very limited, as it takes about two hours to pro- 
duce two and ahalf pounds of ice. The cost 
of this apparatus in Paris is 282 francs, or 56 
dollars in gold, for one producing two and a half 
pounds of ice at an operation; for one producing 
double this quantity the price is 406 francs, or 
81 dollars. Neither of these forms of apparatus 
is however available for the manufacture of ice 
on a commercial scale ; but the same is not true 
of the continuously acting machine of Mr. Fer- 
dinand Carré. 

This process depends like the last upon the 
evaporation of liquid ammonia, but the apparatus 
is on a much larger scale, and is quite compli- 
cated, although the essential parts as before are 
the boiler and the refrigerator ; but a separate 
condenser is added. The ammonia passing 
from the boiler into the condenser is there con- 
densed and cooled; it is then conveyed in a 
liquid form to the refrigerator. Having now 
become gaseous again, it passes into another con- 
denser, which is supplied with the exhausted 
water which is being continually drawn off from 
the bottom of the boiler. This having been 
cooled is ready to absorb the gas again, and as 
soon as it is saturated it is pumped back into the 
boiler by a pump worked by a steam-engine. 
The process of freezing thus becomes continuous 
so long as the fire is maintained under the 
boiler and the pump is in operation. Ice can 
be produced by one of these machines ‘at a cost 
of about one cent for four pounds, or five dollars 
per ton. Several of them are now in successful 
operation at New Orleans. Some curious ex- 
periments may be shown with these machines. 
Flowers and fruit may be enclosed in solid 
blocks of ice. Fish may be preserved in this 
way for transportation to distances from the sea- 
coast, and in fact the applications are almost 
numberless. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AQUARIUM. 

THE latest addition to the attractions of the 
great “house of glass” at Sydenham is an aqua- 
rium on a larger scale than has ever been at- 
tempted before, Tt was built by a company with 
a capital of £12,000 (or $60,000), and, though 
not yet fully “stocked,” it has been opened to 
the public. 

This marine menagerie occupies a building 


312 feet long, 50 wide, and 20 high. One 
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side is taken up with sixty enormous tanks, the 
largest holding 4,000 gallons of sea-water. 
Thirty-eight of these are for the public exhibi- 
tion of their inhabitants; the others contain 
creatures for experiments, and for replenishing 
the other tanks. A corresponding series of fresh 
water tanks is to be added at a future day. 

Under the building is a vast reservoir, which 
is to be filled with sea-water, no less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand gallons of which will 
be required for the purpose. This enormous 
quantity of water is to be brought from Brighton 
by rail. The reservoir is so large that it takes 
four thousand gallons to cover the bottom to the 
depth of an inch. A steam-engine is at work 
day and night, to pump the water from the res- 
ervoir into the tanks, which are so arranged that 
the water falls from one into another, and thus 
becomes oxygenated in its progress. From five 
to ten thousand gallons an hour will pass through 
the tanks back to the reservoir, and then round 
again on its journey. ‘The steam-engine is thus 
like a great heart, ever beating and forcing the 
briny fluid through all the veins and arteries of 
this vast circulation. All the pipes through 
which the current passes are made of hard rub- 
ber, or vulcanite. Even the pumps, strainers, 
stopcocks, and valves are constructed of this ma- 
terial. Iron would not do, for it would soon 
rust, and both the apparatus and the water would 
be spoiled. All the essential parts of the ma- 
chinery — as the boilers, engines, and pumps — 
are duplicated, so that if one gets out of order, 
the other will be ready to supply its place with- 
out delay. 

Arrangements have been made for the collec- 
tion of marine animals fromall parts of the king- 
dom, and depots for them have been established 
at Plymouth, ‘Tenby, Menai, and several other 
places, where the “ water-babies,’ as Kingsley 
would call them, are to be acclimated in tanks 
before being transferred to the Crystal Palace. 

It is suggested that this magnificent aquarium 
may be made something more than a mere exhi- 
bition to gratify the curiosity of the public. 
Scarcely anything is known of the habits of sea- 
fish; but here their behavior may be watched 
and studied, and many disputed points in their 
history may thus be settled. Certain problems 
of no small practical importance may be solyed 
in this way. Oyster-beds are subject to exten- 
sive depredations from creatures whose “ ways ” 
are so “dark ” that nobody knows how to thwart 
them. They can neither be trapped nor driven 
away, and the oyster and his owners suffer ac- 
cordingly. If the habits of these marine pests 
were better known, some method could doubtless 
be devised to circumvent them. Thus the Crys- 
tal Palace Aquarium, by adding to our knowl- 
edge of marine zodlogy, may enable us to con- 
trol or exterminate animals that are mischievous, 
and to make those that are useful more abundant 
and more valuable to man. 
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SIR JOHN FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


One after another of the leaders of scientific 
thought passes away. The past few years have 
been remukable for the number of. scientific 
men who have ended their earthly career, and 
now the death of Sir John Frederick William 
Herschel is announced. He has occupied a pe- 
culiar position in regard to scientific knowledge. 


The son of the most eminent English astrono- 
mer of his day, he enjoyed great advantages in 
his youth which he did not fail to improve. He 
was graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself as a mathemati- 
cian. After completing his studies at that place 
he naturally turned his attention to the science 
which had already rendered the name of Her- 
schel so renowned. His chief astronomical 
work was the completion of the map of the en- 
tire heavens, already carried to a great extent by 
the labors of his father, uncle, and aunt. 

But it is not from his astronomical work, 
great as that was, that he is generally known. 
His literary labors in popularizing science will 
ever render his name a household word. No 
man has done so much to bring scientific knowl- 
edge within reach of the ordinary reader. 

He had the happy faculty of giving accurate 
information, which was equally free from dry, 
technical details, and from the charlatanry which 
so often disgraces books written for popular in- 
formation. 

A mere list of his works, and of the papers 
which he contributed to various journals would 
fill many pages. 

Legit, 
OZONE AND HYGIENE. 


SeveRAL brief papers upon the nature of 
ozone have been published in the JouRNAL, and 
therefore we presume it is quite well understood 
by our readers. Its relations to the economy of 
Nature form an interesting subject, and, at this 
season of the year, one well worthy of study. 
The manufacture of test paper, and the conduct 
of experiments upon air, are so easy of accom- 
plishment that any one who will make the at- 
tempt will succeed. Much may be learned by 
careful observation, when experiments are made 
under varying circumstances. Dr. Cohen, of 
Quincy, Ill, communicates the following results 
of some experiments to a local paper, which are 
interesting : — 


It is quite common, during very hot, dry weather, 
to hear the expression — “ Oh! for a good thunder- 
storm to clear the air!” Those who make use of 
these words probably do not consider the true 
philosophy and science to which they give utter- 
ance; but that a thunder-storm does purify the 
miasmatic-laden atmosphere is positive fact, and it 
is the ozone generated at the time that does the 
work. It will not be forgotten that I have dwelt 
most particularly on the powerfully oxidizing nature 
of this substance ; it acts, indeed, by carrying oxida- 
tion at once to the very highest degree. Slow oxi- 
dation of organic substances is putrefaction ; rapid 
oxidation is combustion; and if organic germs 
bearing malaria or miasmata in the atmosphere, in 
clothing, bedding, or any other vehicle, are subjected 
either to a high temperature (about 300° F.), or to 
the influence of ozone, the result is the same: they 
are burned — consumed, and converted into innoc- 
uous, aye, even health-restoring substances; and 
thus from death springs forth life. 

In 1858, Dr. Lankester, of London, constructed 
the ozonometer, on the principle of the test I have 
already mentioned; the standard preparation con- 
sists of one part of iodide of potassium, ten parts 
of starch, and one hundred parts of distilled water ; 
this is boiled for a few moments, unsized paper is 
saturated with it, dried rapidly, eut into slips, and 
kept in an air-tight bottle or box in a dark place ; 
when wanted for use, one or more of the slips are 
exposed to the atmosphere to be tested, generally for 


twenty-four hours, although of course, as many ok 
servations can be made as the investigator desires, 

The ozonometer, as thus simply constructed, wa 
used in London during the outbreaks of typhu 
fever, in 1859 and 1860; but we have more ex 
tended accounts of the observations taken durin 
the fearful epidemic of cholera that raged in Alex 
andria, in June and July, 1865. For more than : 
month, not a trace of ozone could be found in th 
atmosphere above and to leeward of the ill-fatec 
city; observations made a few miles to the wind 
ward showed its presence in considerable quantity 
A southerly wind prevailed, and the neighborin 
villages, as also Ghizeh, Cairo, and other parts of 
Egypt, were exempt from the terrible scourge 
From Alexandria it crossed the Mediterranean ani 
appeared first at Constantinople, where similar ob 
servations were taken, as also afterwards at Mar 
seilles, Paris, Madrid, Naples, and still later it 
London. In the infected districts, in all thesi 
cases, the ozonometer showed no change, remaining 
perfectly white, while a few miles to windward th 
reaction upon the paper was intense. During thi 
epidemic of yellow fever in New Orleans, in 1867 
not a trace of ozone could be discovered; and by 
the observations of Prof. Ford and myself, this con 
dition of the atmosphere continued during the en 
tire winter following, which was marked by thi 
prevalence of an unusual number of cases of mala 
rial fevers, characterized by various types. In the 
autumn and winter of 1868, however, according t 
the observations of Prof. Ford, a very large amoun| 
of ozone was constantly present, and while for the 
first time in many years, not a single genuine cas 
of yellow fever was reported, and much less thar 
the usual amount of intermittent, remittent, ail 
typhoid fevers prevailed — influenza, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia’ became almost epidemic. 


fevers are attended by a deficiency, and in many 
cases, a total absence of ozone, an increased amoun 
of this agent accompanies certain diseases affecting 
the respiratory organs. a. 

In the daily ozonometric observations that I ha 
taken and registered in this city, since July 
1869, my experience has proved the same r 
From that date up to February 6th, 1871, there h 
never been, in Quincy, a total absence of ozon 
the atmosphere for more than three or four days 
a time; and this has occurred only in very ed 
weather. My professional brethren will confirm the 


been much less of malarial disease, than ever 
merly known, indeed, it may be said, a marked 
crease, while on the other hand, catarrhal 


Within the last few weeks, there has been a remark 
able exemplification of the effects of the sudden 
pearance of a large amount of ozone in the atn 
phere; from the latter part of January to Febru 
6th, there had been a considerable quantity ind 
cated; and it will be recollected that catarrhal and 
eruptive fevers were then quite prevalent. On Feb- 
ruary 6th, the ozonometer recorded “ highly 
and from February 7th to March 10th, inclusive, 
record was “none,” with the exception of one day 
February 26th, on which it was “ moderately inte 
and five other days, at intervals, on which there 
slight indication. During this period, the complai 
I have mentioned disappeared, but, on March 11th 
the record was again “ highly intense,” and hi 
mained fluctuating with a tendency to a high d 
up to this day. Mark the results: influenza, br 
chitis, tonsillitis (which some sharp _practition 
have dignified with the title of diphtheria, a dise 
which never appears unless there is a cont 
excessive amount of ozone present), some ca 
pneumonia, and other severe catarrhal aflee 
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‘have appeared as if by magic, while intermittent, 
-emittent, and typhoid fevers — often prevalent at 
this season, but never when those affections I have 
nentioned are rife,—are scarcely, if at all, heard 
of. 
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A GAS TREE. 


Dr. J. H. Sauisspury, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
sends us the following interesting account of a 

e holding inflammable gas under pressure. It 
| singular occurrence : — 


“Tn January last, Messrs. Wallace and Nathan 
Salisbury, of Cortland Co., N. Y., went on to Mt. 
Popin to procure white oak lumber. Having selected 
i tree that would answer their purpose, they com- 
‘nenced chopping it down. The tree was two feet 
n diameter. When they had cut in about four 
nches on the east side, their attention was called to 
, peculiar sound issuing from the tree. Their first 
mpression was that it contained a swarm of bees. 
Jn striking a couple more blows, the small chips 
ind dirt commenced flying. from the stump. On 
ymutting the hand down they discovered a strong 
hurrent of gas issuing from a fresh crack in the 
tump. The odor was like that of confined air. 
This blowing continued for full five minutes, 
lvhen for curiosity they applied a lighted match ; 
fo their astonishment the gas ignited instantly, 
nd burned at least five minutes, with great heat, 
‘nda blue flame like that of alcohol. After the 
tas had all escaped they finished chopping down 
‘he tree. 
' “They found a hollow in the stump about six 
aches in diameter. Their conclusion was, that the 
‘yas was light carburetted hydrogen, and had formed 
rom the gradual decay of the wood. 
' You can rely upon this statement, as being cor- 
ect in every particular.” 
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Pror. Hux try, in a recent lecture, gives the 
dilowing curious and striking view of a geolog- 
tal process : — 


“Let us suppose that one of the stupid, sala- 
ander-like labyrinthodonts, which pottered, with 
auch belly and little leg, like Falstaff in his old 
ge, among the coal forests, could have had think- 
4g-power enough in his small brain to reflect on 
1e showers of spores which kept on falling through 
gars and centuries, of which perhaps not one in 
‘m million fulfilled its apparent purpose and repro- 
uced the organism which gave it birth: surely he 
tight have been excused for moralizing upon the 
toughtless and wanton extravagance which Nature 
isplayed in her operations. But we have the ad- 
antage over our shovel-headed predecessor, — or 
ossibly ancestor, — and can perceive that a certain 
in of thrift runs through this apparent prodigality. 
‘ature is never in a hurry, and seems to have had 
tovays before her eyes the adage, ‘Keep a thing 
mg enough, and you will find a use for it.’ She 
jas kept her beds of coal many millions of years 
ithout being able to find much use for them; she 
as sent them down beneath the sea, and the sea- 
easts could make nothing of them; she has raised 
1em up into dry land, and laid the black veins bare, 
ad still, for ages and ages, there was no living 
ating on the face of the earth that could see any 
wt of value in them; and it was only the other 
4, so to speak, that she turned a new creature 
at of her workshop, who, by degrees, acquired 
ficient wits to make a fire, and then to discover 
tat the black rock would burn.” 


| After alluding to the value of coal to the arts 
aes. 5 

‘e fuel, he goes on: — 

“All this abundant wealth of money and of vivid 


life is Nature’s interest upon her investment in elub- 
mosses and the like, so long ago. But what becomes 
of the coal which is burnt in yielding this interest ? 
Heat comes out of it; light comes out of it; and 
if we could gather together all that goes up the 
chimney and all that remains in the grate of a 
thoroughly burnt coal-fire, we should find ourselves 
in possession of a quantity of carbonic acid, water, 
ammonia, and mineral matters, exactly equal in 
weight to the coal. But these are the very matters 
with which Nature supplied the club-mosses which 
made the coal. She is paid back principal and in- 
terest at the same time; and she straightway invests 
the earbonie acid, the water, and the ammonia in 
new forms of life, feeding with them the plants that 
now live. Thrifty Nature! Surely no prodigal, 
but most notable of housekeepers ! ” 


——@— 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


BaturneG in the Dead Sea produces as novel a 
sensation as if you found yourself suddenly endowed 
with wings, and emulating the feats of a tumbler- 
pigeon in mid-air. You become a clumsy float, a 
top-heavy buoy, or swollen cork, the instant you 
are in its waters; and arms, legs, and body are ap- 
parently endowed with the strangest qualities. It 
is as if heavy weights were affixed to each, directly 
you attempt to move, and experienced swimmers 
fail in their best strokes, by reason of the unnatural 
buoyancy with which they have to contend. Your 
limbs are on the surface, and you cleave the air with 
your hands, the moment you try to swim; and the 
man who would be drowned as soon as he was out 
of his depth in any other sheet of water in the 
world, is the one best fitted for bathing in the Dead 
Sea. He cannot sink in it, let him do what he will. 
Tt is as if he were encased in life-belts, or sprawling 
on a feather-bed. If he lean back and throw his 
feet up, it is exactly as if he were resting in a pe- 
culiarly well-stuffed easy-chair, with a leg-rest to 
match. He may fold his arms, turn on one side, lie 
flat upon his stomach or back, clasp his knees with 
both of his hands, or draw his toes and head _to- 
gether, in the same shape the human body would 
assume if crammed hastily into a jar with its ex- 
tremities left out, and all with no more possibility 
of sinking than if he was in so much soft sand. 
Woe to him if he be tempted by these unusual fa- 
cilities to stay long in the water with his head un- 
covered! The bare and rocky walls of the low- 
lying caldron which holds the Sea of Death reflect 
back the burning sun and concentrate its rays; 
and a coup de soleil will be the all but inevitable 
consequence of his imprudence. Two of our party 
entered the water, and remained in it some seconds 
before they re-covered their heads, and the result 
was severe shooting pains, sickness, and dizziness, 
which lasted until their immersion, an hour later, in 
the refreshing waters of the Jordan. Woe, too, to 
the inexperienced stranger, who, following his rule in 
other bathing, dips his head as well as his body 
into the Dead Sea. Inflamed eyes and nostrils, to- 
gether with hair and beard laden with acrid salts, 
are among the penalties of his rashness; while if 
he tastes of its waters, he becomes acquainted with 
a greater concentration of nastiness than had entered 
his imagination before. In buoyancy and bitterness 
the Sea of Sodom exceeded all we had heard or read 
respecting it; but in some other particulars our an- 
ticipations were falsified surprisingly. We looked 
for gloom, and we found brightness; we had imag- 
ined turbid waters, and we found a lake exquisitely 
clear and delicately blue; we expected perfect si- 
lence and an unbroken waste, and we found the 
birds singing sweetly among the tamarisks and ole- 
anders, which spring up wherever a stream finds its 
way from the mountains to mingle with the mysteri- 
ous inland sea. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


[Tue following charming poem, which has the 
merit of combining “instruction and amusement,” 
and of showing the estimation which usually attends 
learning, was written by Shirley Brooks, and_ first 
appeared in the Jllustrated London News.] 


A sound came booming through the air! 
“What is that sound ?” quoth I. 
My blue-eyed pet, with golden hair, 
Made answer, presently, - 
“ Papa, you know it very well; 
That sound —it was Saint Pancras bell.” 


“ My own Louise, put down the cat 
And come and stand by me; 
I’m sad to hear you talk like that, — 
Where’s your philosophy ? 
That sound — attend to what I tell — 
That sound was not Saint Pancras bell. 


“ Sound is the name the sage selects 
For the concluding term 
Of a long series of effects, 
Of which that blow’s the germ. 
The following brief analysis 
Shows the interpolations, Miss. 


“The blow which, when the clapper slips, 
Falls on your friend, the bell, 
Changes its circle to ellipse 
(A word you’d better spell), 
And then comes elasticity, 
Restoring what it used to be. 


“ Nay, making it a little more, 
The circle shifts about, 
As much as it shrunk in before, 
The bell, you see, swells out ; 
And so a new ellipse is made, 
(You're not attending, I’m afraid.) 


“ This change of form disturbs the air, 
Which in its turn behaves 
Tn like elastic fashion there, 
Creating waves on waves ; 
Which press each other onward, dear, 
Until the outmost finds your ear. 


“ Within that ear the surgeons find 
A tympanum, or drum, 
Which has a little bone behind — 
Malleus, it’s called by some ; 
Those not proud of Latin grammar, 
Humbly translate it as the hammer. 


“The wave’s vibrations this transmits 
To this, the incus bone, 
(Incus means anvil, which it hits,) 
And this transfers the tone 
To the small os orbiculare, 
The tiniest bone that people carry. 


“The stapes next — the name recalls 
A stirrup’s form, my daughter — 
Joins three half circular canals, 
Each filled with limpid water ; 
Their curious lining you'll observe, 
Made of the auditory nerve. 


“ This vibrates next — and then we find 
The mystic work is crowned ; 
For then my daughter’s gentle mind 
First recognizes sound. 
See what a host of causes swell 
To make up what you call the ‘ bell.’” 


Awhile she paused, my bright Louise, 
And pondered on the case ; 
Then, settling that he meant to tease, 
She slapped her father’s face. 
“ You bad old man, to sit and tell 
Such gibberygosh about a bell!” 


EE —— 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Quitt-PENS AND Sprpers.— The saying that 
no created thing is without its use was somewhat 
curiously illustrated — at any rate so far as spiders 
are concerned —at a sale which took place some 
short time ago in London. The business and prem- 
ises to be disposed of were those of a quill-pen 
manufacturer, and the presence of vast quantities of 
well-fed spiders in the establishment was accounted 
for by one of the old employés in a somewhat curi- 
ous manner. It would appear that the feathers of 
the goose-quill are infested by a most destructive 
species of moth for which spiders have an especial 
predilection, and therefore quill-pen manufacturers 
keep these insects upon the same principle that a 
cood housewife keeps a cat. Since the days when 
the perseverance of a spider read Robert Bruce the 
lesson he afterwards utilized so well at Bannockburn, 
no pleasanter story has been told of this ill-favored 
insect. 

Fisu ry Deep WAtTeErR. — A curious experiment 
was performed in France, recently, to ascertain 
whether fish could live in great depths of water. 
The fish were placed in vessels of water made to 
sustain 400 atmospheres, under which they lived 
and preserved their health. It is therefore “con- 
cluded that fishes may penetrate to very great 
depths in the ocean with impunity, as a pressure of 
400 atmospheres corresponds to a depth of 13,600 
feet, or about two miles and a half. 

Tae Home or THE Ostricu.— The ostrich has 
usually been considered as peculiar to the continent 
of Africa, where two species have been recognized, 
one belonging to the northern portions, the other to 
the regions nearer the Cape of Good Hope. These 
species were long considered identical, and their 
distinctness was first suggested by the difference in 
the texture of the egg. In a recent work by Hart- 
laub and Finsch on the Birds of Eastern Africa, it 
is shown that either the ostrich of Northern Africa 
or a third species was known at a very remote 
period in Central Asia, and perhaps even in India; 
and that at the present time it occurs wild in Syria, 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia, where, in fact, it was 
mentioned by the earliest writers, including Herodo- 
tus, Aristotle, and Diodorus. 

a 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


A Userut Cement. — There is a first-rate 
home-made cement for filling up cracks in an old 
stove or range. The ingredients are wood-ashes 
and salt, equal proportion in bulk of each, little less 
of salt; reduce to a soft paste with cold water, and 
fill cracks when the range or stove is cool. The 
cement will soon become perfectly hard. Fire-clay 
(obtained at the stove dealers) will sometimes an- 
swer, but this home-made cement is always at com- 
mand, where wood is the fuel used. 

PerspiraATiION. — The unpleasant odor produced 
by perspiration is frequently the source of vexation 
to persons who are subject to it. Nothing is simpler 
than to remove this odor much more effectually than 
by the application of such costly unguents and per- 
fumes as are in use. It is only necessary to pro- 
cure some of the compound spirits of ammonia, and 
place about two table-spoonfuls in a basin of water. 
Washing the face, hands, and arms with this leaves 
the skin as clean, sweet, and fresh as one could wish. 
The wash is perfectly harmless, and very cheap. It 
is recommended on the authority of an experienced 
physician. 

A Partor Vine. — To grow a very pretty vine 
from the sweet potato, put a tuber in pure sand or 
sandy loam, in a hanging basket, and water occa- 
sionally. It will throw out tendrils and beautiful 
leaves, and will climb freely over the arms of the 
basket and upward toward the top of the window. 
Not one visitor in a hundred but will suppose it to 
be some rare foreign plant. 


The Arts. 


THE CARBURETTING OF COAL GAS. 


Iy an article on this subject, last September, 
we referred to the fact that most of the processes 
for improving the illuminating power of coal gas 
by the admixture of a hydrocarbon vapor had 
proved of little practical value. We stated some 
of the difficulties of the problem, and gave the 
results of the attempt, under Dr. Letheby’s 
supervision, to economize gas without loss of 
light in the street lamps of London. Even 
when there was a gain by carburetting the gas, 
it did not appear to be more than 20 per cent. 
(according to the experiments made in England), 
and this, as we remarked, is too small to balance 
the extra cost and the risks incurred. 

It appears, however, that experiments made 
on a large scale in this country have given more 
favorable results; and we are very happy to 
publish the following communication on the sub- 
ject from one of our ablest and most trustworthy 
chemists : — 

Fifteen years’ experience has given us practical 
knowledge of this subject, perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than any other party in New England, for our 
experiments cover the carburetting of coal gas for 
from one thousand (1,000) to four thousand (4,000) 
burners, for several years. 

We think it perfectly safe to state, as the result 
of this experience, that from 25 to 33 per cent. of 
the cost of coal gas can be saved without the least 
doubt, even when the carburetting is indifferently 
attended to, 

There are many conditions to be observed in 
carburetting successfully, not the least of which is 
the temperature at which the gas enters and leaves 
the carburetters; for the rapid evaporation of the 
naphtha produces cold, for which compensation must 
be made if we would secure uniformity of light. 

In the annexed table, we think all the essential 
points are covered : — 


BR iilica Siete, (ES A1Be ME tes ell SEF Ink 
2 ke petioctea ll oy Ce ep 0 
3 3 a4 S 3 a AS ° 
taal os KH 2 2 A RA = 3S 
5 SE a3 | 5 ‘Sua pes ee 
SH lu Oe nace, Aol ats mite dio de eule 
= 52 AE & :| @ to 8 8 BR |e to 
aa aa Os eR | Ge. | B38 © eS ies 
as 23 |Seel83) 83) & gy les (55 
Om Ais Zomiee| HO | ak av Met |Ayod 
3 feet.| Four eighths 75 64 4.75] 100 | $3.90 
6 feet.| Four eighths 75 64 10.75) 287 | 2.65 
3 feet.|Five eighths| 1.55 | 75 75 8.75| 185 | 1.76 | 41 
3 feet.|Five eighths) 1.45 | 7 65 8.00} 167 | 1.93 | 385 
8 feet.|Five eighths| 1.87 | 76 58 7.50} 158 | 2.06 | 382 
3 feet.|Five eighths| 1.24 | 65 | 65 7.00} 147 | 2.17 | 28 
8 feet.| Five eighths| 1.10 | 75 54 6.50} 187 | 2.85 | 22 


In the first experiment recorded in the table, gas 
was burned without carburetting, and this is taken as 
a standard. In the second experiment, the gas was 
not carburetted, but a different burner was used. 

Carburetting gas in street lamps can never be 
successful, owing to the want of uniformity of tem- 
perature ; but it does not follow, that carburetting 
is not successful where a uniform temperature can 
be secured. We are aware of the variation in the 
intensity of the light of carburetted gas, and have 
well-kept records of the same, but this does not 
practically enter into the question, for the simple 
reason, that for most practical uses, six hours’ con- 
tinuous illumination meets the wants of the public, 
and not forty hours, as in the experiment described 
in your article. 

It is an interesting feature in the use of artificial 
light, that increase of light is always agreeable to all 
parties, and there is very slight danger of any one’s 
complaining of too much artificial light. The more 
light is given, the more we are inclined to use, and 


It is this universa 
craving for the best artificial light, that has 
vented the more general introduction of carburetti 
coal gas; for the simple reason, that giving by 
means of carburetting a 8.75 candle light, in lie 
of a 4.75 candle light of common coal gas, does no 
save the gas bill, but it does give 41 per cent. moi 


still the ery is for more light. 


light for the same money. Make the light equal in 
the two cases, and the economy will be obvious. 

In your article you give the result of experimen 
in England with air passed through naphtha, a 
state that 50 per cent. of the naphtha remained, ) 
most volatile portions having passed off. The 
periment was upon too small a scale to be conclu 
sive. We have used during the last four ye 
hundreds of barrels of naphtha in carburetting, ane 
we have no evidence that any non-illumina 
naphtha remains in the carburetters, or has 
densed in the gas pipes. 

——$— 
NEW METHOD OF OBTAINING CHLORI 


Mr. H. Deacon, of the Widnes Alkali Works, 
England, dispenses with the use of manganese 
altogether in making chlorine. | His method 
consists in passing a mixture of air and hydro 
chloric acid vapor over a mass of broken brik 
heated to 700° F., that has previously beet 
soaked in a solution of cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) 
and dried. An almost complete decomposition 
of the acid takes place. The copper salt acts in 
some unknown way, as it is found at the end of 
the operation unchanged; the sole obvious re 
sult being, that the chlorine of the acid is 
free by the oxygen of the air, with a rapid 
that leaves nothing to be desired. It is 
known, however, that chloride of copper gives 
a portion of its chlorine by heat alone; the 1 
lowing may therefore be the reaction : — 

CuCl, +0 = Cu0-+-Cle 
Cu0-+2HCl = CuClH,0 

Although this process has not yet been worked 
on a manufacturing scale, considerable 
ence has been acquired in regard to it, 
the difficulties to which it at first seemed liable 
have been overcome. One inevitable dicteall 
arising from the dilution of the chlorine, has 
proved to be less serious than was anticipate 
it has not been found to interfere with its ap- 
plication to the manufacture of potassic chlorate 
or of bleaching powder. Zz 


at the works of Messrs. Gaskell and Deacon. 
—— oie } 
THE RANSOME ARTIFICIAL STONE, — 


Tus artificial stone was originally made 
treating an intimate mixture of sand, pulverized 
bonate of lime, and silicate of soda, with a solu 
of chloride of calcium. An interchange of eleme 
took place, resulting in the formation of silicate 
lime, which became hard, and chloride of sod 
which could be dissolved out. The silicate of 
cemented the sand into a hard and _ permane 
stone. If the chloride of sodium (common § 
is not washed out, it forms an efflorescence w 
injures the appearance, if not the quality of 1 
stone. j 

To obviate the necessity of the inconvenient a 
costly process of dissolving out the salt, Ra 
endeavored to dispense with the use of the chle 
of calcium; and after many experiments he h 
succeeded in doing so. He now prepares a m 
of sand, Portland cement, ground carbonate 0 
and some silica, which is soluble in caustic 
at ordinary temperatures; from this, with solt 


* _ he obtains a mass that remains plastic long 
sh to be run into moulds, and gradually changes 


ald, is impervious to water, and in process of time 
hereases in hardness and durability. He explains 


xent, which consists of silicate of alumina and lime, 
ixed with soluble soda, the latter is decom- 
in such a way that its silica forms silicate of 
» with the lime of the cement, while caustic soda 
erated; this latter, however, at once re-unites 
the soluble silica placed there for the purpose 
oducing soluble glass, to be again decomposed 
the Portland cement. The whole of the caustic 
oda does not appear to be liberated each time, but 
) silicate of lime and soda is produced, and in that 
jay all of the soda is absorbed. 

By the addition of fragments of quartz and oxide 
* iron, artificial granite can be produced, and also, 
, another way, imitation of marble, both of which 
ve very hard, and admit of a fine polish; and they 
we the advantage of the natural stone in being 
st in moulds and patterns of any form. 

ees 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


J 
A CoMPREHENSIVE IMPLEMENT. — An English- 
an, who by some mistake was not born a Yankee, 
is invented a spade which is thus described :— 
he back forms, as occasion requires, a spade, a 
ying-pan, or a breastplate ; the handle can be used 
sarest for the rifle, and, in addition, it can easily 
» transformed into a “ pick” and an axe. Among 
ie minor details of this novel implement are a saw, 
hammer, and a match-box; and the whole is so 
ght and portable as to be easily carried on the 


i 


‘Supmarine TreLeGRarns.— The progress in 
abmarine telegraphy during the past year has been 
mewhat remarkable. The enormous length of 
4,568 knots of cable was actually manufactured in 
370, and no less than 11,292 knots submerged. 
he principal lines laid were the British Indian, 
e British Indian Extension (Madras to Singapore 
id Penang), the Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Ms Sicditorrancas (Malta to Alexandria), 
e Marseilles, Algiers, and Malta, the West India 
id Panama, the Cuba Submarine, and sundry 
hall ones in connection with the British Post 
flice. 
| Sirxen Newspapers. —In Pekin, a newspaper 
extraordinary size is published weekly on silk. 
is stated to have been started more than a thou- 
nd years ago. In 1827, a public officer caused 
me false intelligence to be inserted in this news- 
per, for which he was put to death. Several 
tmbers of the paper are preserved in the Royal 
brary of Paris. They are each ten and a quarter 
‘rds long. But silken newspapers are not confined 
the “flowery land.” The editor of the Journal 
| Brest (in France), during a short stay of the 
ince de Joinville in that town, after a cruise, in 
je reign of Louis Philippe, presented the Prince 
(th a copy of his paper printed on white satin. 
kewise, in April, 1839, a copy of the Cheltenham 
g.) Chronicle, printed on the same material, con- 
ining an account of the proceedings in that town 
the oceasion of presenting Her Majesty with a 
‘ld medal, was transmitted to the Queen. 
ONEY Paper. — The contract for making the 
for Government stamps has been awarded to 
len Mills, Delaware Co., Penn. These mills 
e owned by the Messrs. Wilcox. They have 
“obably made the raw material for more money 
| any other family in the world, having been 


hundred years. The new paper is to have a 
in it similar to that used in the fractional cur- 
This will effectually prevent any attempts 


} a hard stone, which resists the action of heat and. 


e chemical reaction as follows: If Portland ee-| 


| 


ed in the manufacture of bank-note paper for 
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at cleansing the stamps, as the color of the fibre 
will be destroyed at the same time that the stamp 
is cleaned. 

The Messrs. Wilcox have been engaged in mak- 
ing the paper for the fractional currency for several 
years. It is all made under the strictest govern- 


} fae , . 
ment supervision, every sheet manufactured having 


to be accounted for to the proper officers at Wash- 


ington. 
—_o—- 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


Painting Zinc.— A difliculty is often experi- 
enced in causing oil-colors to adhere to sheet zine. 
Boettger recommends the employment of the follow- 
ing composition: One part of chloride of copper, 
one of nitrate of copper, and one of sal-ammoniac are 
to be dissolved in sixty-four parts of water, to which 
solution is to be added one part of commercial hy- 
drochlorie acid. ‘The sheets of zine are to be 
brushed over with this liquid, which gives them a 
deep black color: in the course of from twelve to 
twenty-four hours they become dry, and to their 
now dirty-gray surface a coat of any oil-color will 
firmly adhere. Some sheets of zine prepared in this 
way, and afterwards painted, have been found to 
withstand entirely all the atmospheric changes of 
winter and summer. 

To BLackeNn Zixc.— Zine may be given a fine 
black color, according to Knafll, by cleaning its 
surface with sand and sulphuric acid, and immers- 
ing for an instant in a solution composed of four 
parts of sulphate of nickel and ammonia in forty of 
water, acidulated with one part of sulphuric acid, 
washing and drying it. The black coating adheres 
firmly, aud takes a bronze color under the bur- 
nisher. Brass may be stained black with a liquid 
containing two parts of arsenious acid, four of hydro- 
chloric acid, and one of sulphuric acid, in eighty 
parts of water. 

To make ArtiricrAL MarsiE ror Paper 
WEIGHTS OR oTHER Fancy ArticLtEes.— Soak 
plaster of Paris in a solution of alum; bake it in an 
oven, and then grind it to a powder. In using, mix 
it with water, and to produce the clouds and veins, 
stir in any dry color you wish; this will become 
very hard, and is susceptible of a very high polish. 

Parnt ror Iron Work. — There is no protec- 
tion for iron work so eflicacious as boiled linseed oil, 
properly laid on. The iron should be first well 
cleaned and freed from all rust and dirt; the oil 
should be of the best quality, and well boiled, without 
the- addition of litharge or any dryer. The oil must 
be laid on as thin as possible, for if there be too thick 
a coat of oil put upon the work, it will skin over, be 
liable to blister, and scarcely ever get hard ; but if 
iron be painted with three coats of oil, and only so 
much put on each time as can be made to cover it 
by hard brushing, it will preserve the iron from the 
atmosphere much longer than any other process of 
painting. If a dark coloring matter be necessary, 
burnt umber is preferable to any other pigment as a 
stain; it is a good hard dryer, and mixes well with 
the oil, without injuring it. 

Varnisu TO Protect PoLtisHeD MEeTArs FROM 
Rustine. — Dr. C. Puscher recommends the use 
of a solution of parafline in petroleum (1 part by 
weight in 3 of petroleum), as a varnish which may 
be usefully applied to polished metals, especially as 
after having brushed this liquid over the surface of 


the metal it may be gently wiped clean with a soft, 


piece of flannel, so as to leave only a very thin film 
of the varnish, yet suflicient for the protection of the 
polish. 

—o— 

Tue Tredegar Iron Works, at Richmond, Va., 
now turn out five tons of iron to one before the war, 
and last year manufactured 17,000 tons of wrought 
and cast iron, in addition to implements, bringing 
$2,000,000 to the city of Richmond. 


Agriculture. 


CURING HAY. 


Dr. P. Smonton of Maine, in some remarks 
regarding the curing of hay, divides the process 
into three methods, as follows : — 

“1. The old method, which originated in the days 
of wooden pitch-forks —‘the more drying the bet- 
ter ;’ all the leaves and seeds dropped out and lost — 
all the fragrant aroma and nutrient juices gone 
into the air forever. This wooden _ pitch-fork 
method, from all we can see and learn, is the very 
poorest, as it is the one still most common in prac- 
tice. Raking up and spreading out, over and over. 
again, even in good weather, is about the idea of 
this over-drying method. 

“2. Let the grass be sufficiently dried to remove 
all external moisture, and to wilt it well, — such as 
well stirring it in one day’s sun will do; then put 
it in small bunches lightly forked up — not rolled 
—so to remain till the interior of the piles feels 
slightly warm; then for one day to be spread out 
and tended as during the first day, when, if the 
grass is reasonably ripe, and the weather tolerably 
good, it is fit for the barn. Two great advantages 
result from this method over the first; less labor, 
and saving the most valuable part of the hay, — the 
leaves, seed, and juices, which are largely lost in the 
other. 

“3. When every particle of dew and all other 
outward dampness are off the grass, mow, and put 
it as soon as possible, without stopping for it to wilt, 
— certainly before any moisture comes upon it, — 
where it is to remain in the barn. When it is all 
in, or when for any reason the work is suspended 
for a few days, cover the top of the hay with a foot 
of straw or other cheap material. It is claimed for 
this method that it is a great saving of time and la- 
bor, and that every valuable property of the hay is 
saved; especially its juices, so nourishing and so 
relishable to the stock, and which serve as a nat- 
ural pickle to preserve the hay. In a few days the 
hay heats and ferments, causing a dense steam to 
rise to, and lodge in, the upper foot of the heap, 
spoiling it; hence the use of the straw, to receive 
the steam and save so much hay. 

“ Last year many of the agricultural publications 
spoke of this new (No. 8) method, and advised a 
trial of it. But we do not so much allude to it 
here for that reason, — for there is no absurdity so 
ereat that it does not have powerful advocates some- 
where: the famous Farmers’ Club of New York city, 
which so often sends out, through the Zvribune, its 
wordy-wise and often ridiculous advice and instruc- 
tion, being composed, it is said, of ‘ doctors without 
patients, lawyers without clients, and clergymen with- 
out parishes,’ — but because it was last year tried 
in this locality, the results of which trial, if known, 
may lead to future profit. And the person who has 
tested the thing, who is a practical and intelligent 
farmer, has kindly furnished the following for pub- 
lication : — 

“Dr. P. Srwonton, — Dear Sir: In reply to 
your inquiries respecting my experience in putting 
hay green into the barn, I will state that early in 
last haying season, before the grass was fully ripe, 
one morning, beginning at nine o'clock, the grass 
being perfectly free from dew and all outward mois- 
ture, I mowed, by machine, two tons of grass, which 
with the help of two boys I put upon the seaffold in 
my barn by two o’clock the same afternoon. That 
was all I did to it. It went through a process of 
heat and sweating which caused the upper layer, 
perhaps 10 or 12 inches thick, to spoil for eating 
purposes. All below this proved excellent hay ; 
some of the leaves turned dark, but nearly all the 
useful parts, which are lost by the drying method, 
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being saved, it was very rich in fodder, and was 
much better relished by the stock than common 
dried hay. Specimens of it can now be seen on my 
premises, and at the Selectmen’s office in this town. 
I intend to cure my hay in the same way this season 
on as large ‘a scale as the weather will permit. 
Covering it with some cheap material, like straw or 
refuse hay, would be a saving. Thanking you and 
all who take an interest in these matters, I am 
“Yours respectfully, Wa. M. LarraBer. 

“ Searsport, June 24, 1869.” 

Remarks. — We have always advocated cut- 
ting hay early, and drying it less than is the 
practice of many farmers. To properly secure 
the hay crop is the most important work the 
farmer is called upon to perform, and the want 
of judgment and common sense in conducting 
the labor causes the most serious losses. It will 
not do to advise farmers to follow Mr. Larrabee’s 
method, and yet we are certain it is safe, and the 
best under certain conditions. During the dry, 
hot days in July, when but little dew drenches 
the grass in the morning, it may be safely cut 
and housed the same day. With the use of a hay- 
tedder and in the absence of dew in dry weather, 
two thirds of the hay grown upon any farm may 
be placed in the mow without cocking in the 
field, and the quality be much improved. Let 
farmers try some apparently hazardous experi- 
ments in a small way during the present season, 
in storing partially cured hay, and they will learn 
some most important and instructive facts. 
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UNOCCUPIED 


Wnhite there is a narrow strip of country on 
our Atlantic coast, extending from Portsmouth, N. 
H., to Philadelphia, which approximates the coun- 
tries of Europe in the cultivated condition of the 
soil and the density of the population, the rest of 
the United States is only settled in spots and oases. 
Human occupancy is the exception, and the wilder- 
ness condition the rule. Massachusetts, Southern 
Maine and New Hampshire, and Rhode Island and 
Connecticut have the aspect of old countries, 
brought under human subjection. But a greater 
part of the soil of even the old Thirteen States is 
still unoccupied and unreclaimed. The railroads 
of the West and South run through wildernesses for 
the most part. The greater portion of the old State 
of New York is a wilderness, and yet settlers have 
been going West from that State for a generation 
and more. Only the choice spots and localities of 
our vast territory are taken up. Settlers are dainty. 
Our oldest States are not yet settled. Large as is 
the stream of emigration flowing from Germany, 
Great Britain, and “other European countries into 
the United States, it is only a drop of water in the 
bucket. Some four millions and a half of Eur opean 
emigrants have landed at New York during the past 
twenty years. It would take all this host to settle 
Northern, Central, and Western New York alone, and 
even then that State would not begin to approxi- 
mate the crowded condition of such European coun- 
tries as France, Belgium, Bavaria, ete. The North 
American continent can furnish homes and abundant 
food for all comers for centuries. Land, which is so 
precious in the Old World, will continue to be a 
drug here for an indefinite period of time. Nobody 
with a spark of enterprise need be a drudge in our 
old Eastern commercial and manufacturing towns 
and cities. There is a piece of soil with abundance 
and independence for everybody. This fact makes 
trade unions and labor leagues, modelled on those 
of England and other European communities, ridic- 
ulous. The Secretary of the Treasury recently said, 
in a speech before the Chicago Board of Tr ade, that 
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if we were to aggregate the entire population of 
the States and Territories of this Union within the 
boundaries of the State of Texas, and leave the 
whole country elsewhere uninhabited, the popu- 
lation to the square mile would not exceed the pres- 
ent population of Massachusetts. — Boston Courier. 


—_oe—. 
AGRICULTURAL BREVITIES 


Crops In Evrore.—The Mark Lane Express 
(London), of May 23d, gives a gloomy account of 
the crop prospects in England and on the Continent 
of Europe. It says the week before was very cold, 
with snow in the north. Grass received a severe 
check, and the grain crops were very backward on 
that date, with a certainty that the yield will be 
below rather than above the average. In the 
southern countries of Europe and on the Barbary 
coast, there has been a severe drouth, and a general 
backwardness of crops is the feature all over the 
Continent. On the other hand, the stock of wheat 
and other grain in store is much smaller than usual 
at this season, and the price of wheat in England 
was 58s. 7d. against 44s. 5d. in 1870. From present 
appearanees Europe will call for a large supply of 
breadstuffs from this country this year, and will have 
to pay us good prices. 

FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS AND IN NEw 
Jersey. — The following statistics are gleaned from 
the reports of the last census: — 

The area of New Jersey is about 200 square 
miles less than that of Massachusetts, but it has 
240,000 more acres of improved land, 12,000 more 
of woodland, and about 7,000 more of other unim- 
proved land. The cash value of farms in New 
Jersey is $257,523,376 against $180,250,338 in 1860, 
again of more than 42 per cent. The cash value 
of farms in Massachusetts is but $116,432,781, or 
less than half New Jersey’s; yet the farm products 
of Massachusetts are valued at 32 millions, and in 
New Jersey less than 43 millions, —only a third 
greater. The orchard products of New Jersey are 
nearly $1,300,000, of Massachusetts $940,000; the 
market gardens of New Jersey, which supply New 
York and Philadelphia, produced nearly three mil- 
lion dollars in 1870, while those of Massachusetts 
produced a million dollars less. These products 
have nearly doubled in New Jersey since 1860, 
while in Massachusetts they have increased 41 per 
cent. 

Mrxrep Farmine. — The Farmers’ Herald (Ches- 
ter, England) forcibly says: “Mixed husbandry ‘is 
needful to realize the full amount of profit which 
the farm properly managed will yield. Every year 
the price of farm products varies: some will be 
high and some low, and thus the farmer catches 
good prices for a part, if not all; whereas, if he is 
wholly dependent upon one kind of crop, he may 
be wholly disappointed. A little sold of everything 
makes a muckle, and if one thing does not pay, an- 
other will.” 

Tue Potato Buc. — This interesting insect does 
not appear to be a favorite article of diet with many 
of the animal creation. It has been stated that the 
only creature that will eat it is a certain species of 
snake ; but it now appears that ducks have an ap- 
petite for it. A gentleman of Piqua, Ohio, put a 
pair of Muscovies into his potato patch, which was 
literally swarming with the bugs. The ducks ate 
the bugs with such avidity that the latter were soon 
exterminated, and the patch has not since been 
troubled with them. The ducks did not appear to 
suffer any ill effects from eating the bugs. 

Tue Peanut Crop.— Previous to 1860 the 
total product of peanuts for the United States did 
not exceed 150,000 bushels, and five sixths of the 
whole amount came from North Carolina. Now, 
North Carolina produces 125,000 bushels; Virginia, 
300,000; Tennessee, 50,000; Georgia and South 


Carolina, each, 25,000; while from Africa | 
about 100,000 bushels each year. 550,000 bu 
are now sold annually in New York. 

AMERICAN CHEESE IN Lonpon. — An exchan 
prints a letter from a friend who has been exami 
ing the cheese-markets of London. He believes th 
if a superior quality of cheese be sent, there 
be no fears of the market, and that the recent fa 
in price was not caused by excess in quantity ¢ 
the market, but by the inferior quality. He 
states that the quantity of Swiss cheese supplied 
the London market will be much lessened, from th 
large amount of condensed milk now sent from the 
country, of which a great deal is sold in London, 

Toe Marsnarty P. Witprer STRAWBERRY,- 
This new berry with a very long name we ee 
fruited the present season, and it appears tod 
quite a desirable variety. It resembles the Agri 
turist in form, and in flavor it is like the Russe 
Prolific, but it is a harder berry than the latter, an 
handsomer than the former. We judge it to be 
good bearer, and well adapted to market or fami 
purposes. It will however require the experier 
of another year to enable us to speak positively 1 
garding it. . 

Drovucut AND Worms. — The crops at L 
side are suffering from the effects of the almost 
paralleled spring drought which prevails in thi 
section. No rain has fallen for five weeks up to th) 
time of writing (the second week in June), and th) 
tender grass shoots are pinched and dwarfed fo 
want of water. Corn has barely made its appea 
ance above ground, the wheat looks brown — 
wilted, and altogether the prospect is not a ple 
one. To add to the feeling of general discour 
ment, the terrible canker-worm has made its 
pearance, and the fine apple-trees are turning brow) 
under the effects of its ravages. It is difficult t 
know why this filthy pest is permitted to cut it; 
way through our orchards, in defiance of all 
devices of man for his destruction. No plan of 
cessful warfare has as yet been devised, and 
problem is a difficult one to solve. We inten 
commence a series of experiments having in 
the destruction of the worm, if we can secure a 
moments of leisure. 
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RECIPES FOR THE FARM AND HOME. — 


Wuitrwasn. — The following recipe is on 
those endorsed gs the Light House Board off 
United States : 7 

Slake half a donbel of unslaked lime with boil 
ing water, keeping it covered during the process 
Strain it, and add a peck of salt digsolxati in wart 
water; three pounds of ground rice, put in boil 
water, and boiled to a an paste; half a pound 0 
powdered Spanish whiting, and a pound of e 
glue, dissolved in warm water: mix these well 
gether, and let the mixture stand for several d 
Keep the wash thus prepared in a kettle or po 
furnace, and when used put it on as hot as possi 
with painters’ or whitewash brushes. . 

Potato Srarcu.— To make starch from pote 
toes, wash your potatoes clean, then pare th 
Take a large grater, and grate them into a tu 
water. After it becomes settled drain the 
off, putting fresh on again, pouring and chang 
about three times, when the starch will be ready 1 
dry. This is done by spreading it out on paper 0 
muslin, and it will be dry in a very short time. 

A Cuear Ice Cuest.— A correspondent 
Indiana sends us the following directions fo 
home-made ice chest: Take two drygoods bos 
one of which is enough smaller than the other 
leave a space of about three inches all around Wi 
it is placed inside. Fill the space between the 
with sawdust packed closely, and cover with h 
lid made to fit neatly inside the larger box. In 
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small pipe in the bottom of the chest to carry off 
he water from the melting ice. For family use 
|is has proved quite as serviceable, and as econom- 
jal of ice, as more costly “ refrigerators.” 
| Ravsars Vivecar. — Excellent vinegar may 
jo made from the rhubarb plant in the following 
janner: For jive gallons take 12 ordinary sized 
alks of rhubarb ; pound or crush them with a piece 
* wood in the bottom of a strong tub; add 3 gal- 
ns of water; let this stand 24 hours; strain off the 
ished rhubarb, and add 9 pounds of sugar free 
‘om molasses, and a small teacupful of the best 
jpewer’s yeast; raise the temperature to 65° or 68°, 
‘ad put into a 12-gallon cask ; place it in a position 
here the temperature will not fall below 60°. Ina 
onth strain off from the grounds, returning it to the 
sk again, and let it stand till it becomes vinegar. 
To Dye WooLEN Biack. — Put one pound of 
stract of logwood into an iron kettle, add three 
ulfuls of rain-water, and let it dissolve over the 
ye; then put three ounces of blue vitriol into it, 
jirring until it is dissolved. Now put in your 
joolen yarn, or woolen goods, and boil very gently 
yout an hour, stirring well, to prevent spotting. 
ry in the air; then wash well in soapsuds, and 
ase. This recipe will color three pounds of yarn 
‘cloth a fine black. 
| To Remove tue Taste or Woop.— A new 
‘g, churn, bucket, or other wooden vessel, will 
nerally communicate a disagreeable taste to any- 
jing that is put into it. To prevent this incon- 
ynience, scald the vessel well with boiling water, 
jiting the water remain in it until cold; then dis- 
ive some pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, 
{ding a little lime to it. Wash the inside of the 
issel well with this solution. Afterward scald it 
all with hot water, and rinse with cold water be- 
re using it. 
| To Save Froir Witrnovr Svucar.— Put in 
‘ide-mouthed bottles ; fill up with cold spring water. 
jit them in a vessel of water up to the neck; boil 
If an hour; tie bladders or oil-skin over tight, or 
rk and seal while hot. Let them set until cold. 
2ep in a cool place. Use as soon as opened. 
wk hay around while boiling to steady them. 
‘To Hurt Corn. — Take one quart of strong lye, 
epared as for making soap, and two quarts of 
ter. Put the corn into this for boiling, and let it 
il till the hulls begin to start, which you can find 
't by washing a few kernels in cold water. Then 
‘xe the corn out, and rinse it in one or two waters. 
‘Atit in cold water again, and let it remain over 
2 fire until it boils; after boiling five minutes 
jse it till all the lye is removed. To cook it, boil 
w hours slowly, add salt to your taste, and let it 
il half an hour more. 
—+— 
Hoop, in his Comic Annual for 1830, communi- 
ted the following from a contributor: “ Sur, my 
rfhad a tomb cat that dyd. Being a torture shell 
da grate faverit, we had him berried in the guar- 
Jam, and for the sake of inrichment of the sile, I 
(4 the carkis lade under the roots of a guzberry 
ish, the frute being, up till then, of the smooth 
‘nd. But the next seson’s frute after the cat was 
tried, the guzberris was all hairy, and more re- 
arkabul, the catpilers of the same bush was all of 
€ same hairy discription.’ 
» ee 
In the Hagenau forest, in Alsace, an oak-tree is 
be seen, whose age is estimated at 1,300 years. 
he trunk and main branches are hollow from de- 
Y, but the tree stands firmly, and continues to put 
fresh foliage every year. Near Groenenberg, 
| the Prussian province of Hanover, a beech-tree 
to be seen, which was planted in 1668 in remem- 
a of the Peace of Westphalia, concluded in 
hae by which the Thirty Years’ War came 
; end. 
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HOW WE STAND. 


In commencing a new volume (Vol. VI.) we 
venture upon a few statements regarding the 
progress and success of the JourNAL, and our 
past and present aims. At the commencement 
of the last volume the paper was enlarged, and 
the price raised to one dollar a year, and we 
are pleased to state that this change has resulted 
greatly to its benefit. It is always hazardous 
to make radical changes in successful journals, 
and they are oftener fraught with evil than good; 
but so'strong a hold had the JourNAL upon the 
regard of its patrons, that out of more than a 
score of thousands of subscribers, scarcely a single 
hundred relinquished it on account of the change, 
while during the year every month has added 
hundreds of new members to our family of read- 
ers. Itis inno spirit of boasting that we are led 
to remark, that probably no popular journal of 
science in this country or in the Old World has 
a wider circulation, or exerts a greater influence 
than the Boston JournaL or CHEMISTRY at 
the present time. For this we are indebted to 
the enthusiasm and kind efforts in its behalf of 
a litthke army of stranger friends, who have 
worked with untiring assiduity for its welfare. 
Through their efforts it has found its way into 
every nook and corner of our widely extended 
country, and into foreign lands, and we trust. it 
is a messenger of good, and not of evil, to the 
many happy families who receive its monthly 
visits. 

We have labored from the start with the ex- 
pectation that a respect for science might be en- 
gendered in the popular mind, that the youth of 
our country might be stimulated to higher aims, 
that a taste for scientific investigation and obser- 
vation might be excited, and that a class of read- 
ing which leads the mind into channels hurtful 
and immoral might be rendered distasteful and 
consequently avoided. We have aimed to cor- 
rect pernicious errors, to expose shams and de- 
lusive schemes, to point out sources of danger 
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to public health, and to promote the sanitary 
welfare of individuals and families. We have 
aimed to raise the noble pursuits of agriculture 
to a higher plane, and to place husbandry, so far 
as possible, among those pursuits which are 
guided and governed by known scientific laws 
and facts. We have presented so much of as- 
tronomy, medicine, and pharmacy as would serve 
to show what progress was being made in these 
departments of science, and at the same time 
to interest the reader, and excite that respect 
for them which is their due. The efforts of 
charlatans and quacks have done much during 
the past twenty or thirty years to excite vulgar 
prejudice against the scientific treatment of dis- 
ease, and we have preferred to furnish medical 
facts and principles in the language and with 
the technicality peculiar to the science. Of all 
the sciences, that of medicine is the most difficult 
and hazardous to attempt to make plain to the 
common apprehension. It is hazardous because 
it is apt to lead to presumptions, on the part of 
the imperfectly informed, which might result in 
disastrous consequences. 

Our journal has been conducted in the belief 
that science, in most of its departments, can be 
popularized without being vulgarized ; that the 
great principles which govern and control natural 
laws may be made plain to ordinary minds or to 
the common class of readers, without in any de- 
gree compromising the dignity or accuracy of 
science in any of its aspects. We believed the 
people would generously support an undertaking 
having these ends in view, and in this we have 
not been disappointed. 

Of course, a journal so positive and indepen- 
dent as this must have its enemies as well as 
friends. We should be troubled were it not so, 
for in our view journals or individuals without 
enemies are poor affairs, and afford evidence of 
a want of moral courage, which is despicable. 
It is much easier to float along in the smooth cur- 
rent of ready acquiescence, or to avert the eyes 
from that which is selfish, erroneous, mean, or vul- 
gar, but it is less honorable. While the JouRNAL 
has been open and fearless in its exposures of 
errors and absurdities, and in its criticisms of 
men and things, it has not, as our readers very 
well know, been a roving corsair, ready to pounce 
upon anything and everything which might in- 
vite attack. We have never intended to do an 
act of ¢mjustice to any individual, or to any plan, 
scheme, or device which may have come under 
notice; and if errors or wrongs of this kind are 
unwittingly committed, a prompt disclaimer or 
explanation will be made. 

But few changes will be made in the conduct 
of the JouRNAL during the year. It will re- 
main under the same editorial supervision, and 
will continue to be printed at the Riverside 
Press and published by Messrs. H. O. Houghton 
& Co., as formerly. It is proper to state that 
we have made arrangements with some of the 
most distinguished scientific gentlemen of the 
country to furnish short popular articles upon 
scientific topics, which we trust will add to the 
interest of the Journat. ‘The editor will, if 
health and strength permit, furnish more of the 
essays which have proved so welcome and inter- 
esting to our readers upon the chemistry of 
familiar objects, and also resume the publication 
of the series of farm papers, entitled “ Shore 
Pencillings at Lakeside.” 
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THE DARTMOUTH OBSERVATORY. 


Proressor YouNG, the accomplished astron- 
omer and spectroscopic observer, who has done 
so much for the honor of American science 
abroad, having returned from the eclipse expe- 
dition to Spain, is devoting himself with extraor- 
dinary ardor to his favorite investigations at 
Dartmouth. He found upon his return that the 
instruments at his command were entirely inad- 
equate to enable him to push his researches 
beyond the limits already attained, and conse- 
quently he has set about seeking funds to enable 
him to procure telescopes of increased power. 
He needs at least $5,000 to put everything about 
his observatory in good condition, and he ought 
to have it at once. If he needs $100,000, the 
friends of science and learning must promptly 
respond to his needs, for he is engaged in a great 
work, and he brings to that work extraordinary 
powers of analysis and observation. We think 
it only necessary for Professor Young to make 
known his wants, and the friends and patrons of 
science will most gladly supply all needed funds. 
If the indefatigable astronomer is willing to de- 
vote all the powers of his mind and body to the 
arduous, self-denying labor of observation, the 
least we can do is to keep him well supplied 
with instruments. 

Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, are mak- 
ing for Professor Young a fine telescope with 9} 
inches aperture, and 12 feet focus. ‘This will be 
a great improvement upon the small, imperfect 
one with which he has made so many important 
discoveries. When this is mounted, and every- 
thing in his observatory put in suitable condition, 
we shall look with much interest to the results 
of further continued patient research. 

Gee 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Ar this season of the year, when thunder-storms 
are of frequent occurrence, and considerable 
damage is done to buildings, and human life is 
placed in jeopardy, the question regarding the 
measure of protection afforded by rods upon 
buildings is discussed with much interest. It is 
a pity the matter should be one of doubt or un- 
certainty, and when rightly understood it ceases 
to be such. Properly constructed rods, placed 
upon buildings in a proper manner, afford abso- 
lute protection against any electrical discharges 
which are liable to occur in thunder-storms, and 
this should be clearly understood by every one. 
Public confidence has been weakened in regard 
to the efficacy of rods, by the frequent attacks 
made upon buildings to which they have been 
affixed; but this affords no evidence that they 
are worthless in principle. It rather affords 
proof that the rods were badly constructed, or 
that they were adjusted in a careless, unscientific 
manner. During the past twenty years we have 
made it a point to investigate, personally, every 
instance of the kind which occurred within our 
reach, and in every one palpable defects were 
discovered in the arrangement of the rods. 

The defects most generally found have been 
in the ground connections of the rods; and we 
venture to assert from what we have learned by 
investigation, that a large part of the rods put 
upon buildings by ignorant, irresponsible “ ped- 
dlers,” afford no measure of protection at all. 
Quite recently it came to our notice in repairing 
a building, that the rods penetrated into the dry 


surface soil only about two feet. The rods were 
well enough, but the house was unprotected in 
consequence of the imperfect earth connections. 
Peddlers carry with them a crow-bar, and with 
this they make little superficial orifices in the 
ground, and thrust in the ends of the rods, caring 
nothing for the consequences which may result 
from their negligence. Usually they claim earth 
penetrations of eight or ten feet, and take pay 
for that extent of rod, and it is time this form 
of fraud was stopped. Every person who de- 
sires to protect his buildings must attend person- 
ally to having them adjusted. He must know 
that the rods penetrate to a point where perma- 
nent moisture is present, which cannot be less, in 
ordinary soils, than eight or ten feet. The ter- 
minals should be constructed of copper, and it is 
always desirable to have them placed in a well, 
or attached to iron water-pipes, if the service- 
pipes of the building are of lead or tin. As re- 
gards the form of rod, the old-fashioned, large 
iron rod is best, and it may be attached to build- 
ings in any way most convenient. The pretty 
glass insulators, so largely used, are unobjectiona- 
ble, but they are quite unnecessary ; they do not 
add to the measure of protection, or increase the 
value of the conductors. ‘There are a half dozen 
different forms of what are known as “ cable 
rods”” manufactured, which are constructed of a 
bundle of small copper and iron wires bound or 
twisted together. These, for the most part, are 
of good size, and well adapted to the purposes for 
which they are designed. With good rods care- 
fully and scientifically adjusted, a perfect sense 
of security may be entertained by the owner or 
occupants of buildings. 
eer, 
HOUSEHOLD WARMTH. 


Ir affords us great satisfaction to learn that 
the wrought-iron air-furnace which we devised a 
year ago, contributed so essentially to the health 
and comfort of those who used it during the past 
winter. 

Among many letters received from those who 
used the furnace with great satisfaction, is the 
following, from the honorable and venerable N. 
P. Trist, who negotiated the famous Mexican 
treaty, under Mr. Pierce’s administration, and 
whose claim for the service has just been paid by 
Congress. It was not designed for publication, 
but there isno impropriety in presenting it, as it 
relates to a sanitary matter of much public im- 
portance : — 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., January 30th, 1871. 

“Dr. Nicnoits:— Dear Sir. Nearly two 
months have elapsed since the air-furnace you de- 
vised was procured from the makers, Messrs. Le- 
bosquet Bros., of Haverhill, Mass., for the house oc- 
cupied by me here. During the whole time I have 
been kept in-doors by a lameness which forbids my 
walking or even standing. I am the better able 
therefore to speak of the merits of the furnace as a 
house-warming and ventilating contrivance. 

“As respects the first object (warming), its 
efficiency is of course not affected one way or the 
other by its being made of wrought-iron, but as re- 
spects the quality of the air supplied by it the case 
is far otherwise. In the course of my life I have 
lived as tenant, or boarder, or visitor, in houses 
warmed in all ways; by wood and coal, in open fire- 
places and stoves, by steam, and by air passing over 
cast-iron furnaces, but never before have I had such 
air to breathe within doors as that we have all been 
enjoying this winter. Not a day has passed but 


the difference has forced itself upon my atte: 
all the more strongly from my having been tro 
with a bronchial affection which compelled 
reside for many years in a tropical climate. 
annoyance from it this winter has been much 
than usual, and for this, and more important 
for not having my general health impaired by a| 
confinement, I believe myself indebted wholly to 
pure air I have breathed — air wnpoisoned by 
terious gases. Last winter. in the same 
warmed by cast-iron Baltimore heaters, conn 
with the same flues, we were all made unpleas; + 
conscious of the presence of these gases in the ro 
many times every day. ‘ 
“ So very important in my estimation is this } 
efit — vitally important before as a matter of s 
tific knowledge, but now brought home to me 
matter of personal experience — that nothing wo] 
induce me to accept any other mode of warmin} 
house. Very truly yours, N. P. Trisr) 
pe | 

LABORATORY FOR ANALYTICAL WO 


Tue demands on our time for a long while } 
been so pressing, we haye been compelled to ref 
many of the requests made by patrons and frie) 
for analytical work. This has been a souree 
much disappointment to those who have wished | 
our services in the examination of waters and e 
mercial substances, for the detection of deleteri 
agents, adulterations, etc.. In view of these fa 
we have been led to establish, in connection m 
our laboratory for industrial products, one for ej 
analytical work, and to complete arrangemen 
conducting chemical analysis of such substances 
may be sent to us. This laboratory is in chargef 
Mr. 8. P. Sharples, who has been the assistant 
Prof. Gibbs of the Lawrence Scientific School, 
bridge, during the past five years, and whom y 
gard as one of the most accurate and accomp! 
chemists in this country. The substances 
agents to which we can give attention embr 
wide range. We will make analysis of ciste 
spring, well, or pond waters, or of nitre, sod 
digo, bleaching salts, pigments, colors, wall pi 
articles of food, substances suspected to con 
poison, in short all articles known to commeree, 
used in the arts or in medicine. Special attenti 
will be given to work connected with medical che 
istry, such as the examination of urine, and : 
deposits, blood, sputa, ete. 

Persons in any part of the country desiring i 
lytical work, can send to the editor of the Jour N 
through the mail or by express, and prompt 
tion will be given to their commands. 


———>—_. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
AMERICAN TrLescopes. — In the manufaet 


of optical instruments, we are at this time le 
all the nations of the earth. American micros 
spectroscopes, and telescopes are certainly su 
to any made in Europe, and this is acknow 
by some of the best scientific observers of En! 
and Germany. Tolles’s and Wales’s objective 
of the highest excellence, and none better have 
been produced. The telescopes of the M 
Clark, at Cambridge, stand at the head of a 
struments of this class which are now made, 
their orders, from parties at home and abroad, 
much greater than they can promptly meet. 
celebrated makers have recently received orde 
two telescopes, of 25-inch aperture, which, 
completed, will be the largest instruments in | 
world. The largest hitherto made has an ap 
of 24 inches. 

Tue Pirrston Coat Mine Disaster. 
have recently returned from a visit to Pittston, 
the scene of the sad disaster by which a large num 
ber of men and boys lost their lives. The mi 


ated in a most charming locality, just upon the 
skirts of the thriving village of Pittston, with 
| ling meadows and hills around, and orchards 
all s above it. In this neighborhood there 
‘a now sixteen widows, and three times as many 
dhans, who have been made such by the terrible 
ualty. In conversation with the men that es- 
eed, we found that there was experienced but 
e physical suffering on their part. They nearly 
became unconscious, but passed into that con- 
by a process which resembled sleep. The 
uffered but little except from mental anguish. 
| mules were pointed out to us grazing ina 
dow which were taken from the pit after being 
it seven days. It is the opinion of the brave 
neer and the proprietor that all could have been 
xd if the proper course had been pursued by the 
inrisoned miners. 

fiynesorA A Home ror Invauips.— Dr. B. 
i tocks, who has been for the last four years 
Serintendent of Health at St. Paul, Min., has 
ie an interesting and very suggestive book 
girding the advantages of Minnesota as a Home 
blinvalids. Dr. M. has had the very best facili- 
for observation in that section, and his high 
ding as a physician is an assurance that his 
ments and conclusions are reliable. The open- 
chapters are devoted to the cause and treatment 
of:onsumption, and then follow those which have 
tt reference to the climate and the hygienic 
invences of the State. Physicians and invalids 
Hild consult this book. 
‘EPUDIATION. — This is not a chemical topic, 
buis one so closely affecting the best interests of a 
eeain section of the country that we cannot refrain 
alluding to it. It is stated that the young 
i thriving State of Minnesota has by actual vote 
eidiated a portion of her State debt, and now we 
e/a that St. Paul, the largest city in the State, is 
rérained, by action of a city jury, from paying the 
ons Upon a portion of her bonds. No greater 

"y could befall the city than conduct like this ; 
t} more disastrous to her fair fame, and business 
invests, than fire or famine. It is disastrous to the 
nitests of the whole West, for if there is the least 
aes dishonesty, not a dollar of Eastern 
te ean they borrow to carry forward the works 
L) 
| 


: 


ternal improvement upon which their prosperity 
‘nds. Minnesota and her capital city must 
‘diately look to their interests. 
YNDALL ON HerscueL. — We have elsewhere 
fred to the death of Sir John Herschel, which 
walled forth many tributes to his memory in 
rn journals. In one of these the writer, while 
iF justice to much in Sir John’s character, re- 
ed that his great fault was a habit of flattery, 
Ha even affected his honesty as a critic and re- 
ir, and his manners as a gentleman. In a let- 
‘? the Daily News, Professor Tyndall thus vin- 
fes his friend’s memory: “I think it was in 
" and in presence of a Friday evening audience 
e Royal Institution, that Faraday introduced 
eo Sir John Herschel. From that hour to this, 
t ch the advancing years, his character has 
“1 in beauty tome. As I knew him better, re- 
® ripened into reverence, and until I read the 
»}s of your correspondent, this feeling never en- 
ered from the expressed opinions of others the 
est shock. During the past week I have 
it to check and extend my data by reference 
ler men, Ihave conversed with many whose 
aey with Sir John Herschel extended far be- 
bt the range of mine, and if their unanimous and 
‘ant testimony be worth anything, I should 
write the term that would most fitly de- 
our correspondent’s quoted words. He 
haps, be able to make good his position, 
ay even have the courage to give his name ; 
now stands, I must regard his article, not- 
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withstanding its apparent warmth of appreciation, 
as embodying the most conspicuous personal wrong 
to which anonymous writing has of late years given 
birth.” 

CoMPLIMENTS FROM Over THE OcEAN.—A 
London paper says of the Journau: “We give 
it a cordial recognition as likely to interest and 
instruct every member of a houschold as well as a 
man of science. It is edited with an ability that is 
at once open and frank, and in a popular manner 
which English journals of a similar character cannot 
even imitate. We wish such a periodical could be 
placed on the table of every thoughtful family in the 
land.” 

An English gentleman, who has received the 
paper for the past year, writes in a similar strain in 
a private letter, from which we venture to quote 
the following sentences: “TI have longed to tell 
you how much your entertaining and instructive 
journal is relished by myself and family... .. I 
know of no periodical we have in England, that re- 
sembles it in variety of contents and in the curious 
mélange of the scientific and the practical (though 
of course these are often twain made one) that is 
served up in every number.” 

Zixc Water Tanxs.—In a French medical 
journal of recent date, there is an article by M. 
Zinrek on this subject. He has found that the 
water dissolves the more zine in proportion as it 
contains more chlorides, and also in proportion to 
the length of contact. Boiling does not, however, 
precipitate the zine from water charged with the 
metal. A sample of the water was tried, in which 
the chlorides were in smail proportion, but which 
had been a long time in a zine tank. As much as 
fifteen grains of zine was found in each quart. To 
prevent this state of things, the author advises the 
zine tanks to be coated inside with an oil paint, the 
basis of the paint being ochre or asphalt. No min- 
ium, ceruse, or carbonate of zinc should, however, 
be used. Better than painting it, is to discard its 
use for this purpose altogether. 

Tue SPHEROIDAL STATE or Liquips. — From 
Leidenfrost’s experiments, it seemed probable that 
a drop of water assumes the spheroidal state when 
the tension of the steam formed at its under surface 
is sufficient to support the pressure of the atmos- 
phere plus the weight of the drop itself, and that, 
therefore, if the pressure be removed, a lower tem- 
perature must suflice to cause the phenomenon. E. 
Budde has proved this experimentally by means of 
the following apparatus: a glass bell jar was 
cemented .on a copper dish standing in a water- 
bath; the bell was connected with an air-pump and 
exhausted, and by means of a simple arrangement 
a drop of water was brought on to the plate. It 
was found that when the pressure was reduced two 
thirds more, the drop assumed the spheroidal state 
state at a temperature of 83° C. 

Tne Suppty or GoLtp rrom CaALirorNniA.— 
There has been a popular impression that the yield 
of gold in California is likely to become less and 
less, so that in a generation or so the ore’ may be 
exhausted. But if the gold is really going to “ give 
out,” there are few signs of it at present. So far, at 
least, as the deposits at the San Francisco Branch 
Mint are an evidence, the yield is actually and 
largely increasing. These deposits for the first 
eight months of 1870 have been: of gold, 719,211 
ounces, against 532,686 ounces in 1869, and 398,081 
ounces in 1867. The silver deposits in the same 
time have been 209,104 ounces, against 99,661 
ounces for last year. This is inverting the usual 
experience of auriferous disiricts in favor of a region 
which must certainly, in material respects, be con- 
sidered the most fortunate in the world. 

Exectric Ligur.—In some experiments made 
at St. Petersburg it was found that by aid of an 
electric light, a target at 1660 yards was so well 
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illuminated that, with an ordinary field-piece, the 
balls could be invariably lodged as truly as in day- 
light. Objects at some distance, on either side of 
the target, were also rendered clearly visible. 

BortLina SuNBEAMsS.— We find the following 
in one of our English scientific exchanges, but we 
doubt whether it will really prove to be an improve- 
ment upon the process for the extraction of sun- 
beams from cuctmbers, mentioned by that veracious 
traveller, Lemuel Gulliver : — 

“ According to the Echo Rochelais, a professor 
residing in the Charente Inférieure has invented a 
method of bottling sunbeams, which can be used for 
various purposes when the sun is obscured by 
clouds — at least, so the professor thinks. His 
modus operandi consists in exposing a vase to the 
full effects of the summer sun, and corking it at the 
proper time. When required for use, he inserts a 
lens in the cork, and, if his statement is to be be- 
lieved, has succeeded in lighting a candle by means 
of ‘bottled sunbeams.’ ” 

—~— 
ATOMS. 


Among the attractions advertised for the season, 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, are a Cat Show 
(the first ever held, it is said), for the 13th of July; 
and a great “Pigeon Concours,” after the Conti- 
nental fashion, on June 26th, when 1,000 pigeons, of 
the same breed as those employed in the late war (and 
some of them the identical birds), will be let loose 
to race for prizes to various stations in Belgium. 
— The census of London, taken this year, shows 
a population of 3,251,804, an increase of 447,815 
over that of 1861; but, on account of the ereat in- 
crease of railway facilities, a much larger propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of the city (that is, those 
whose occupation is urban), have their homes in the 
country than was the case ten years ago; and as 
the census includes only the people actually in the 
city at midnight on Sunday, April 2d, a large num- 
ber who take advantage of cheap excursion trains to 
spend Sunday in the country were “counted out.” — 
The new section of the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy, at Cambridge (profanely designated by certain 
members of the Legislature as “ Professor Agassiz’s 
Bug Palace ”) is rapidly approaching completion, and 
will more than double the present capacity of the 
building. — A block of granite, weighing seven tons, 
recently taken out at Westerly, R. I., will measure 
seventeen feet square after being dressed, and is to 
be used for the basin of a fountain in Central Park, 
New York.— The Toledo Blade remarks that “ non- 
explosive” lamps and burning fluids are generally 
found to differ from others chiefly in the malignant 
and unexpected manner in which they explode. — 
At Birmingham (England), a rope has been made, 
which is more than six miles long, and weighs more 
than sixty tons. — The Maine Journal of Education, 
under the editorship of Mr. A. P. Stone, is one of 
the best magazines of its class. — It is said that new 
books by Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin, and Proctor, are 
as much in demand at English circulating libraries 
as the productions of the leading “sensation novel- 
ists” of the day. — Dr. Thudichum, in a lecture on 
wines, at the Society of Arts, introduced a new wine 
which had been made from tea, and which he com- 
mended as a good stomachic, likely to be useful in 
ordinary diet, and also in medicine. — The increase 
in the number of iron steamships for river navigation 
in Great Britain has been so great within the last 
few years, that sailing vessels on the streams there 
are likely ere long to become as rare as stage 
coaches in the streets. — The Illustrated Price 
Current, published by Messrs. Perry & Co., 37 Red 
Lion Square, London, gives as much good reading 
for a sixpence as any monthly magazine in England, 
published at the same price. — A recent English 
statute makes it illegal to advertise that if stolen 
property be returned, no “ questions will be asked.” 


— The little kingdom of Belgium buys more British 
produce and manufactures than Prussia does, the 
amount for the last year having been £3,992,722 
against £3,231,403 ; while France purchased £11, 
659,933 worth from John Bull’s shop.— The Do- 
minion of Canada, with a population of nearly four 
millions, supports thirty-seven daily papers, while 
the Australasian islands, with somewhat less than 
half the population, maintain thirty-five dailies. — 
A ladies’ paper, the Frauen Zeitung, devoted to 
“ education, housekeeping, domestic medicine, cook- 
ing, and light literature,” has been started at Mu- 
nich. —It is a singular fact that, with all the im- 
provements in navigation, the number of shipwrecks 
in the British mercantile marine is increasing (that 
is, there are more in proportion to the amount of 
tonnage afloat than there used to be); the number 
in 1869 being about fifty per cent. more than in 1864, 
while collisions were about thirty per cent. more, 
and other casualties nearly sixty per cent. — It is 
an interesting question in meteorological zoology 
whether ‘“sun-dogs ” belong to the breed of Skye 
terriers. — Oiling the points of nails will save 
“elbow grease,” in driving them into hard wood. — 
The philosophy of taking care of furniture is thus 
concisely summed up by The Technologist : “ Keep 
water away from everything porous, alcohol from 
varnish, and acids from marble.” . 
Ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Appletons have just published their Annual Cyclope- 
dia, for 1870. It is the tenth of these useful year-books, and 
one of the most valuable of the series, containing, as it does, a 
full account of the German-French War, and the tabulated re- 
sults of the United States Census, so far as they can be given 
at present, in addition to the usual summary of political, scien- 
tific, industrial, and other intelligence for the year. It is illus- 
trated with maps, and steel portraits of Gen. R. E. Lee, Count 
Von Moltke, and Victor Emmanuel. 

The same house has reprinted Tyndall's Fragments of Sci- 
ence for Unscientific People, which include the famous lectures 
on the Scientifie Use of the Imagination, on Dust and Disease, 
and on Radiation, with the fine tribute to Faraday, and some 
dozen other papers longer or shorter. The author says in his 
preface: “ From America the impulse came which induced me 
to gather these ‘ Fragments’ together, and to my friends in the 
United States I dedicate them.” 

The Harpers have issued Light, the second volume of Abbott's 
series of “Science for the Young.’’ If the forthcoming vol- 
umes are equal to the first two, they will form by far the best 
juvenile library of natural science that has appeared on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Classical scholars will weleome the translation of Livy, which 
the Harpers have just added to their standard series of such 
works, and the edition of Sophocles, which, after an interval too 
long, adds another volume to their “ Greek and Latin Texts.” 
The cheap edition of Miss Muloch’s works will be weleome to 
thousands, and the first instalment of Lard Brougham’s Auto- 
biography will make the reader impatient for those that are to 
follow. 

The interesting papers on The Eye in Health and Disease, 
contributed by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries to “ Good Health,’ have 
been published in a neat volume by Mr, Alexander Moore, of 
Boston. The author, in revising them for publication in this 
form, has made several additions, which increase their practical 
value. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton publish Wake-Robin, by John 
Burroughs. The author says it is meant as “an invitation to 
the study of ornithology,” and it is admirably adapted to awaken 
an interest in this branch of natural history.  Wake-Robin ” 
is the common name of a flower, the white T'rillium, whose 
blooming marks the vernal advent of the birds ; and it was a 


“ happy thought’ to take it for the title of this charming little 
book. 


—_e— 
OUR SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL EX- 
CHANGES. 


THE American Journal of Science and Arts, for June, con- 
tains articles on Jupiter and his Satellites, by Maria Mitchell ; 
on the Physical Constitution of the Sun, by Prof. Norton; on 
some New Analytical Methods, by T. M. Chatard; on the Oil. 
_bearing Limestone of Chicago, by T.S. Hunt; on the Geology 
of the Delta of the Mississippi, by E. W. Hilgard ; on Certain 
Forms of the Electrical Discharge in Air, by A. W. Wright; 
and other valuable papers. shel 

_ The Journal of the Franklin Institute has papers on the 
Use of Pulverized Fuel, by Lieut. C. E. Dutton; on a Ship 
Canal aeross Cape Cod, by J. P. Frizell, C. E.; Notes on Crys- 
tallography (illustrated), by Prof. Wahl; on Pennsylvania's Foun- 
dation Stones, by Prof. Leeds; on a New Connection for the 


Induction Coil, by Prof. Houston; on Hydraulic Mortar, by 
Dr. Michaélis; and many minor articles of great interest. ie 

The New York Medical Journal has the following original 
communications: I. On the Physiological Effects of Severe and 
Protracted Muscular Exercise; with especial Reference to the 
Influence of Exercise upon the Excretion of Nitrogen, by Aus- 
tin Flint, Jr., M. D.; If. On the Use of the Plaster-of-Paris 
Bandage in the Treatment of Fracture, especially Fracture of 
the Femur, by Henry B. Sands, M. D.; II. The Causes and 
Treatment of Gidema of the Lungs, by Thomas K. Cruse, M. 
D.; IV. A Plea for Bloodletting, by D. S$. H. Smith, M. D. 

The American Practitioner has original papers on Rupture 
of the Cervix Uteri occurring at the time of Parturition, by W. 
H. Newman, M. D.; Remarks on Chronic Rheumatism, by C. 
F. Ulrich, M. D.; Chloroform as an Internal Remedy, by A. P. 
Merrill, M. D.; Carbolic Acid in the Treatment of Intermit- 
tent Fever, by Dr. Freulich, of Melnik; Foreign Correspon- 
dence — Craniotomy, by M. Rhorer, M. D. 

The American Journal of Obstetrics will hereafter be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Wm. Baldwin & Co., 21 Park Row, New 
York. The subscription price is $5.00 per annum, and our 
medical readers will bear in mind that we furnish it with the 
JOURNAL at that price. 
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Tur “ Answers to Correspondents’ are unavoidably 
laid over to our next number. 


Medicine. 


TABLE FOR THE EXAMINATION 
ARY CALCULI. 


By J. Campsett Brown, D.'Se., London, Lecturer 
on Chemistry and Toxicology at the Royal In- 
firmary School of Medicine. 


OF URIN- 


1. Heat a portion of the powdered calculus upon 
platinum foil. 

(a) Urie acid: Ammonic urate : 
Cystine: Cholesterine : Bile- 
pigment. 

(b) Urie acid from Calcie and So- 
die urates. Ammonia from 
Triple Phosphate. Oxalic 
acid from Calcie oxalate. 

(c) Calcie Phosphate: Calcie Car- 
bonate. 

(d) Caleic Carbonate from Calcie 
Oxalate and Urate. Sodie 
Carbonate from Sodie Urate. 
Magnesie Phosphate from 
Triple Phosphate. 

If it chars and gives odor of burnt feathers, add to 
another portion a drop of concentrated nitric acid, 
and evaporate to dryness: pink color; cool, and 
add ammonia: purple color; Uric acid or Urates. 
If the odor is peculiarly disagreeable, resembling 
carbonic disulphide, dissolve in ammonia, and allow 
the solution to evaporate spontaneously ; microscopic 
six-sided plates indicate Cystine. Mix another por- 
tion with lime; ammonia may be evolved from the 
Urate er Triple Phosphate. 

2. Ignite another portion in the blowpipe flame 
until it burns entirely away (Class (a), see above), 
or leaves a white residue. If it fuses, it consists 
of a mixture of Calcie and Ammonio-magnesic 
Phosphates. Place a portion of the residue on red 
litmus-paper, and moisten with a drop of water ; 
alkaline reaction indicates Soda or Lime from Class 
(4) or from Caleie Carbonate. Dissolve the rest of 
the residue in water, and filter. If the filtrate is 
alkaline, add a drop of hydrochloric acid and evap- 
orate cautiously to dryness; microscopical cubical 
crystals prove the presence of Sodium. Dissolve 
the residue, insoluble in water, with hydrochloric 
acid, observing whether or not any effervescence 
due to carbonic acid takes place; add a compara- 
tively large quantity of ammonic nitro-molybdate, 
and heat; a yellow precipitate indicates Phosphoric 
Acid. 

3. Boil a portion of the powdered calculus in 
dilute hydrochloric acid; effervescence indicates 
calcie carbonate ; filter ; neutralize the solution by 
ammonia, and add acetie acid in excess ; a turbidity 
indicates Calcite Oxalate. To the clear solution (or 
the filtrate if calcie oxalate is present) add ammonic 


Destroyed. 


Not destroyed. 
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oxalate; a precipitate indicates Calcium, whic 
not previously in the state of oxalate ; filter, if 
sary; add ammonia, and stir; a white crysta} 
precipitate indicates Magnesic Phosphate. 

4. Biliary Caleuli. Cholesterine is soluble in j 
ing alcohol, in ether, or in benzole ; and, upon} 
spontaneous evaporation of the solution, is depo, 
in rhombic nacreous lamine, which polarize ligh 

Bile pigment is insoluble in ether; soluble in) 
tassic hydrate, and, when treated with nitrie j} 
becomes first green, then blue, passing into yi, 
red, and yellow. +4 

Remarks. —We- should modify the  aljg 
somewhat for the detection of the inorg} 
constituents. For the detection of sodiung 
calcium the spectroscope should be used ie 
if that is not at hand, a little of the substip 
when mixed with alcohol will impart the ¢ 
acteristic yellow. tint to the flame of the ign 
alcohol, if sodium is present. For phosphq 
Bunsen’s test surpasses all others. For 
take a piece of magnesium wire about a qu 
of an inch in length, and place it in a small 
drawn from hard glass ; the tube being about 
inch long, and its diameter about three ti 
that of the wire. Put a little of the finely q 
dered substance on the wire, and heat beforeh 
blowpipe until the wire takes fire. If theg 
nited tube be crushed with a drop of water \ 
watch glass the characteristic odor of hyi 
phosphide is at once perceived. 

aed 


INFLUENCE OF ATHLETIC SPORTS I 
HEALTH. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON read a paper on this sw 
before the Medical Society of London. Exerse 
he contended, was necessary not only to presye 
the balance between body and mind, but to prorte 
the functions. It might, however, be potent eit 
for good or evil; and damage was often donesy 
persons of sedentary habits indulging, without ue 
preparation, in such exertions. Dr. Richaro 
had, in the “ Social Science Review,” drawn ai 
tion to the dangers of volunteering in this rela) 
The nervous system had, even in repose, a hi 
strain to bear; and if to this any sudden add} 
were made, the destructive processes were ap, 
exceed those of repair. The influence of the 
was, however, necessary for beneficial exercise ; 
athletics seemed best to supply this combina} 
The Germans, French, and Americans were be) 
us in this respect. Dr. Farquharson then sho) 
that muscular degeneration was the result of e@ 
sive, as well as of deficient work. It was not li 
that such results would follow our present §} 
of sports; but there was reason to fear the dai 
of their being carried too far in our public seh 
and thus checking mental progress, and dulling 
clearness and sharpness of the brain. 4 
referred to the sports in detail. Rowing ha d | 
condemned by Mr. Skey and Dr. Richardson 
Dr. Farquharson endeavored to show that, fi 
great care exercised in picking and training em 
boating was less dangerous than these eminent 
thorities supposed. Gymnastics must be cautio 
used when the frame was consolidated. Our 
school boys or university men required ¥ 
moral as well as physical training. It was ar 
that if the education of girls was eventually to 
assimilated to that of men, they must also gré 
ate in manly sports. In the treatment of 
sane, active employment was most benefic 
interesting letter from Dr. Langdon Down Y 
showing the remarkable results which he had ob 
with idiots at Earlswood Asylum. As rega 


proper dose of exercise, every one must be his ¢ 
physician under ordinary circumstances ; = 


] 
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}-quharson believed that he had seen cases of 
ble heart improved by a moderate amount, and 
ted a case by Dr. Stokes in which relief from 
y ent cardiac dyspnea was only obtained by run- 
x While serving in the Coldstream Guards, he 
met with several cases of dilated heart in re- 
‘elits, from over-exertion. He condemned running ; 
‘¢ ket he considered harmless. As to football, Dr. 
Fquharson’s experience had been derived from 
Firby; and although the game was apparently 
yed there with great violence, an accurate list 
the casualties during the past two years showed 
; it was comparatively harmless. One case of 
yous injury to the spine had occurred, and steps 
2taken to remove the apparently objectionable 
fares of the game. It was not unreasonable to 


—_e— 
SUPRA-ORBITAL NEURALGIA. 


.LLOW me to contribute a few lines to the Jour- 
in regard to Supra-Orbital Neuralgia. I have 
hz many patients afflicted with a severe pain over 
‘eye, sometimes over the whole of the forehead. 
si patients complain of a sun pain, as they most 
prily term it, the pain beginning about the rising 
of re sun and subsiding about sundown, and also 
beg most severe on a clear bright day. On ex- 
mation I find pain and tenderness on making 
prsure in the supra-orbital notch. This soreness 
svidence of inflammation in the course of the 
su a-orbital nerve, and is so severe that I have had 
W patients who had to shade the eye for three days 
frt, any light. 

‘find a specific almost (if there are any specifics) 
te hypodermic injection of morphine. I always 
about } grain of morph. sulphate, pinch up 
‘d of the skin just where the nerve makes its 
baage over the supra-orbital ridge, and inject the 
on well under the integument, withdraw the 
nyument and slip the finger over the puncture, 
e(n it a minute or two and not a drop of blood 
be lost. The pain is very little and the relief 
|stantancous, and no return of the complaint has 
(ered. J. W. Foster, M. D. 
AMDEN, Mo. 
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MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


IWvicts As Nurses. — We find the following 
ylate number of the Pall Mall Gazette, sent us 
y friend in England :— 

Now that the question of the employment of 
diet labor in works of public utility is again a 


Fare anxious to devise some scheme for carrying 
whis object to point out that in 1793, when the 
@ w fever was raging at Philadelphia, the convicts 
¥ employed with great success as nurses and at- 
ants for the sick at Bush Hill Hospital. As 
ms Was great difficulty in finding persons who 
(dundertake this duty, recourse was had to the 
mn, the convicts being fully warned of the dan- 
s¢they would incur if they volunteered for the 
tice, Nevertheless, as many offered as were 
Wited, and moreover continued faithful to their 
|; until the epidemic had ceased, without making 
: demand to be remunerated for their services. 
4i man, committed for a burglary, who had seven 
dk > serve, observed, when the request was 
me to him to act as attendant at the hos- 
that having offended society, he would be 
render it some services for the injury. 
t to the hospital, nor ever left it but once, 


and then by permission to obtain some articles in 
the city. His conduct was so good that he was 
made a deputy steward, and after receiving extra 
compensation, at his discharge married one of the 
nurses. The women convicts also behaved equally 
well, and when requested to give up their bedsteads 
for the use of the sick at the hospital, they cheer- 
fully offered even their bedding. When a similar 
request was made to the debtors they all refused.” 

A Sryegurar Mistake.— Our readers have 
doubtless seen the accounts of the investigations 
made by the French Communists at the convent of 
Piepus, and the discovery of sundry strange-looking 
instruments of torture — “ steel collars, iron corsets, 
and skull-eaps, a rack turned by cog-wheels,” and 
the like. But a correspondent of the British Medi- 
cal Journal quotes the testimony of the “ best known 
orthopedic mechanist in the country,” to the effect 
that “he has not the slightest doubt that the nuns 
spoke with perfect truth in describing what were 
supposed to be instruments of torture as orthopedic 
appliances.” The corset, the skull-cap, and the 
rack are beyond doubt instruments for the treatment 
of torticollis and spinal curvature, and would be 
recognized as such by persons familiar with the an- 
tique methods of orthopedy. The authority above 
quoted adds that he has for some time attended the 
convent establishments of London when their in- 
mates needed mechanical aid. 

Poisonous GLoves.— A correspondent of the 
Medical Press and Circular (English) states that 
a patient of his, a lady, purchased a box of green 
colored gloves, at a well-known and respectable 
house. In none of the gloves was the dye perma- 
nent, for upon the hand becoming heated it was 
stained to such a degree that warm water would 
scarcely remove it. After wearing a few pairs — 
for the gloves rapidly became shabby —the lady 


noticed a vesicular eruption at the sides and roots 
of the nails. This vesication in a few days pro- 
ceeded to ulceration. Under suitable remedies the 
rash disappeared, but upon resuming the wearing of 
the gloves, the mischief recommenced with renewed 
severity. A further examination of the gloves, and 
analysis of a solution prepared from them, proved the 
existence of an arsenical salt, which at once cleared 
up the mystery of the,case, and the nature of the 
dye. 

A Roya Victm or Poisonous Harr Dyz. — 
The King of Sweden has been trying to renew 
his youth with a certain “ Vegetable Hair Restorer,” 
and the result has been that his Majesty barely es- 
caped with his life. A royal commission is now sit- 
ting (or was, a few weeks ago), at the recommenda- 
tion of the King’s physican, Dr. Hamberg, to pass 
judgment on the cosmetic, which has been shown 
to contain the large proportion of lead usually found 
in these popular “ vegetable ” preparations, 

An Enouisn Prescription. — The London 
Chemist and Druggist gives the following among 
other recipes furnished by a “ travelling doctor ” to 
one of his patients : — 


74 C. E. of Sarsaparilla =. Sues 
Hiodroide of Potassum A - 


fl, = vi. 
fl. 31. 

N. B. The above to be prepared by the chemist. 

Q. 5. Cochl parvum Magnum Mediocre.” 

The last line is particularly rich. 

Emvutsion or Atmonps.— The Journal of 
Pharmacy gives the following recipe for this useful 
preparation : — 

Take sweet almonds (blanched), sugar, and glyc- 
erine (C. P.), of each 1 ounce ; powdered gum 
arabic, 1 drachm; water, 2 ounces. Rub to a uni- 
form paste, strain through muslin, and evaporate, 
by a heat not exceeding 150° F., to the consistence 
of a fresh solid extract; preserve in wide-mouthed 
bottles, of size convenient for use; may be flavored 
to suit taste. The author prefers orange-flower 
water and oil of almonds. When an emulsion of 


i 


almonds is prescribed, as is now often the case, as 
a vehicle for chloral hydrate, it is readily prepared 
as follows: Take concentrated emulsion, 2 drachms ; 
water, sufficient to make 1 ounce of mixture; mix 
thoroughly. The above emulsion is preserved, or 
rather condensed, milk of almonds, and may be use- 
ful for dietetic and culinary purposes, —as, for in- 
stance, to prepare readily orgeade. The syrop 
@orgeade does not, as is well known, keep for any 
length of time without fermenting and spoiling. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE IN THE TREATMENT 
OF SponTANEOUS ErysipELAS OF THE Facer. 
— According to Dr. Perroud, the sulphate of qui- 
nine, administered in moderate and _ fractional 
doses, promptly arrests the march of non-traumatiec 
erysipelas of the face, and removes it wholly, 
in most instances, on the second or third day 
of its administration. The effects of this medic- 
inal agent are less evident in wandering erysipelas, 
and in those attacks which appear under the influ- 
ence of constitutional states, as, for example, rheum- 
atism. The researches of modern microscopists on 
the diffusion of leucocytes lead one to think that it 
is through its opposition to this diffusion that sul- 
phate of quinine acts upon erysipelas. 

M. Perroud gives daily from thirty to forty cen- 
tigrammes of quinine in a simple solution, of which 
a teaspoonful is to be taken every half-hour, so as 
to keep the patient under the persistent and _pro- 
longed influence of the remedy. 

Loca Applications To Burns. — Dr. Binkerd 
recommends as an application to burns, when first 
seen, carbolic acid and glycerine, in the proportion 
of from five to ten drops of the former thoroughly 
incorporated with two ounces of the latter, spread 
on with a camel’s-hair or other light brush, then a 
layer of white cotton, over which a roller-bandage 
is neatly adjusted. For the suppuration following 
burns he recommends the following dressing: Yel- 
low wax, melted and strained, 3j.; raw linseed-oil, 
3iij.;. tannin, 3j.; subnitrate of bismuth, gr. xx. 
The wax must be first melted, the oil then added, 
and the whole stirred until incorporated ; next, the 
tannin is added, and lastly the bismuth. The oint- 
ment should be applied on pieces of lint. 

Bomine Water Buister.— A boiling water 
blister may afford a most powerful, ready, and use- 
ful stimulus to the nervous system. <A _ basin, say 
half-a-pint, should be filled with flannel, hastily 
pressed in, and boiling water poured upon it to sat- 
uration ; a plate or large saucer should be applied to 
its top, and, being inserted, the superfluous water 
can be forced out of it, the saucer removed, and 
the basin pressed upon the chest or elsewhere; a 
soft towel round the edge guarding the neighboring 
parts — of course, it must not remain on long. 

——— 


VALUABLE FORMULZ. 


APERIENT SoiutTion. — Dr. 
mends the following : — 


Mettauer recom- 


Fy = Aloes Socot. 3 iiss, 
Supercarb. Sodze 3 yi. 
Water ; Oiy. 
Spirit Lavend. Comp. f. Zii. 


Digest 14 days and filter. Age improves the 
quality and taste. It is used in weak digestion, 
with costive habits, dyspepsia, ete. 

GARGLE FoR ULCERATION OF THE TONSILS. — 

Zinci Sulphat. 
Chlorat. Potass aa. . ° 5 Ti 
' Sage Tea . : - 5 4 eS Vil.peate 

S.—Gargle the throat frequently. This is an 
excellent wash in ulcerations of the tonsils, or aph- 
thous affections of the mouth. 

AN EXceLLent DINNER PILL. — 

Puly. Capsic . ~ 
Puly. Rhei 
Ext. Gentian . 


Make: pills 60, 
day before dinner. 


3h. 


3i. 
3 iss. 
. : . ° ai MM. 
S. — Take two or three every 
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Surpnur Pritts. — The following formule, which 
we take from the Druggists’ Circular, furnish a 
convenient and neat method of administering sul- 
phur as an alterative in chronic rheumatism and 
certain diseases of the skin : — 

1. Take Sulphur . . . c ° 42 grains. 
Castile Soap . 18 « 
Mix, and divide into 12 pills. One to three pills 
for a dose, morning and night. 
2. Take Sulphur 
Acetate of potash 
Confection of roses, q. s. for 12 pills. 

One to two twice a day in scorbutic and scrofu- 
lous patients, and when sulphur generally is indi- 
cated. 

GLYCERINE OINTMENT. — 

Ty Starch A : : . i F 

Glycerine. , ‘: : ° 

The starch, finely pulverized, is digested for about 
an hour with the glycerine at the heat of a water- 
bath. 


of each ° 24 grains. 


—_e— 
DEATH OF AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 


WiLtrAM SHELDON, who died at Longmeadow, 
Tuesday, the 23d, at the venerable age of 83, was 
the son and only child of Dr. Sheldon, a leading 
physician and highly esteemed citizen of Springfield, 
in the olden time. After his father’s decease, his 
fond mother brought him to Longmeadow, and as- 
sidously devoted her remaining days to that tender 
and indulgent care which, conspiring with his 
natural idiosyneracies, developed a life so original 
and singular as to demand an obituary. An ample 
income exempted him from labor, and gave him 
leisure to cultivate his oddities. College was too 
rouch for him, and so interfered with his health and 
independence, that he came home after a short ex- 
perience, to the maternal embrace. In his budding 
authorship, he wrote novelettes for the old Spring- 
field Gazette, and in the maturity of his powers at 
Longmeadow, he pyblished scientific and theological 
works, but too profound for his age. He understood 
all mysteries, and explained the “spirit rapping ” 
and the “seventh vial.” He felt a sublime con- 
tempt for the world’s ignorance and fatuity, and the 
fullest assurance that after his decease, its wiser 
second thought would raise him to a celebrity level 
with that of Moses, Mohammed, or Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 

He was a daily opium-eater for fifty years, and 
measured his food with scrupulous accuracy. He 
walked a given number of miles each day at precise 
hours, traversing the same well-worn footpaths, and 
measuring carefully his halls and attics for his rainy- 
day constitutionals. He utterly eschewed carpets 
and paper hangings as productive of disease, hated 
house cleanings even worse than common men, but 
delighted in an open wood fire and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. We was kind to the poor, even to the 
suffering of much unrighteous imposition from un- 
principled tramps. Always exceedingly gallant and 
chivalrous toward women, and extending freely the 
hospitalities of his bachelor home to his friends, he 
was autocratic and imperious in his domestic rule. 
He believed in woman’s rights to wait and serve 
both before and after his indulgent mother’s death, 
and yet never toward mother or servant was there 
a kinder son or master, never a more correct and 
upright and honorable man in all his social relations. 
Many will miss the old man from his accustomed 
haunts, — 

“ Along the heath and near his favorite tree,” 


And a few, casting back long memories, will mourn 
for him. 
—— $— 


LARGE tracts of lands in New Jersey are devoted 
to the cultivation of peppermint, bergamot, and 
wintergreen for their oil, used in making perfumes 
and toilet soaps. 


PHOSPHORUS ESSENTIAL TO FUNGOID 
‘ GROWTH. 

Pror. FRANKLAND has presented a paper to the 
London Chemical Society on the “ Development of 
Fungi in Potable Waters.” It had been previously 
shown that the addition of sugar to water contami- 
nated with sewage, caused a kind of fermentation, 
followed by a rich fungoid growth. Prof. F. ob- 
tained similar results, but in the course of his re- 
searches he encountered some reactions which re- 
vealed to him that the presence of sewage matter in 
saccharic water is in itself not sufficient to produce 
fungoid growth, but that the presence of phosphates 
in some form is indispensable to such production. 
From all his observations he drew the following 
conclusions: 1. Potable waters, mixed with sew- 
age, urine, albumen, and certain other matters, or 
brought into contact with animal charcoal, subse- 
quently develop fungoid growth, and other organ- 
isms, when small quantities of sugar are dissolved 
in them, and they are exposed to a summer tempera- 
ture. 2. The germs of these organisms are present 
in the atmosphere, and every water contains them 
after momentary contact with the air. 3. The de- 
velopment of these germs cannot take place without 
the presence of phosphoric acid, or a phosphate, or 
phosphorus in some form of combination. Water, 
however much contaminated, if free from phosphorus, 
does not produce them. 
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HOW TO GIVE CHILDREN AN APPETITE. 


Give children an abundance of out-door exercise, 
fun, and frolic; make them regular in their habits, 
and feed them only upon plain, nourishing food, and 
they will seldom, if ever, complain of a lack of ap- 
petite. But keep them overtasked in school, con- 
fined closely to the house the rest of the time, 
frowning down every attempt at play; feed them 
upon rich or high seasoned food, candies, nuts, ete., 
allow them to eat..between meals and late in the 
evening, and you need not expect them to have 
good appetites. On the contrary, you may expect 
they will be pale, weak, and sickly. 

Don’t cram them with food when they don’t want, 
or haye no appetite for it — such a course is slow 
murder. If they have no appetites, encourage, and 
if need be, command them to take exercise in the 
open air. Don’t allow them to study too much, 
and especially keep them from reading the exciting 
light literature which so much abounds in our book- 
stores and circulating libraries. In addition to se- 
curing exercise for the children as above, change 
their dict somewhat; especially if they have been 
eating fine flour, change to coarse or Graham 


flour. 
——4—— 


CONSERVATIVE SURGERY. 


PROBABLY in nothing is the progress of medicine 
more apparent than in the gradual abandonment of 
those heroic methods of practice which were once 
the glory, but happily have now come to be the 
shame, of the profession. As science widens the 
practitioner’s knowledge of nature’s methods, it at 
the same time plainly declares the limits of his 
power, and thus both physicians and surgeons are 
being brought to see that the process of healing is 
after all more a matter of time and external condi- 
tions, and less a question of drugs and dogmatic in- 
terference. The experiences of medical men during 
our recent war go far to confirm this. Where before 
the knife had been unsparingly employed — often 
to the sacrifice of life as well as limb —and dosing 
was the rule and healthy conditions the rare excep- 
tion, it was found that less cutting and more care, 
fewer drugs and better sanitary conditions, gave 
greatly improved results. Injuries of certain parts, 
and particularly of the knee-joint, are, however, still 
held by many to demand the most radical measures 


in their treatment. But even these turn out 
amenable to the saving influences of nature. 
Langenbeck, an eminent German surgeon, he 
put forth the opinion, in opposition to mu 
authority, that injuries of this part, unless in 
an extreme degree of disorganization, may 
treated with a view to the preservation of th 
limb ; and he fortifies this by citing the fa 
out of eighteen eases of this nature under hi 
observation, fourteen recovered. — The Galaxy 
—— >-— 


WHAT SICKNESS COSTS. 


TuE Medical and Surgical Reporter estimat 
cost to the people of the United States, of 
services and medicines, at $100,000,000, an 
$25,000,000 for the quack medicines sw 
“ Let the people,” it says, “study these 
awhile, and then reflect that probably one ha| 
certainly a large fraction, of this expense is ine 
by a deliberate infraction of the laws of hy 
that, if they tippled less, smoked less, overwe 
less, were less ‘fast’ and less self-indulgent, | 
would save some thirty or forty millions a year 

If the cost of the loss of time, loss of happi 
loss of ability to do and dare, was added to the a] 
there would be no counting the expense of sick 
And then add to this the expense of* those 
ences that make us sick. * 

The truth is, sickness is the most expensive | 
ance on the face of the globe. There may bij 
stances where it makes people better, but genell 
it makes people selfish, sad, misanthropic, neru 
mean, and miserable. The best way to make 
selves happy and good is to keep ourselves wel 


——— 


Test ror Puriry or Wines. — The 
ation of wines is readily detected by the miere 
All wines that did*not obtain their color | 
the process of fermentation can be thus 
be artificial. The natural wine (after eve 
a drop) shows a homogeneous color; the 
shows small colored globules, differing 
substances used for coloring the liquid. 


—oe— 


Anxstuetic Property or Carsoric Aen} 
Mr. E. Wilson (Journal of Cutaneous Medicine 
serts that carbolic acid has a striking aneestl) 
power. “I employ it,” he writes, “at present 
commonly, previous to the application of caus 
lupus and epithelioma. It benumbs the surface 
dulls the excessive sensibility of the superficial ne 
and it thereby permits the caustic application of 
remedies with a great reduction in the amou 
pain.” 

aces 

Otp Dr. Heim, of Berlin, was as origi 
eccentric as he was celebrated. He used 
annually as many as 3,000 poor people; bu 
other hand, he demanded liberal fees and r 
treatment from great people. One day the 
of Hesse, while on a visit to Berlin, went to ¢ 
him. Seeing that the Prince remained seate: 
he entered, Heim said, abruptly, “ Wou 
Highness please to stand up for a moment ?” 
astonished patient did as he was bid. “® 
will do; now please to turn about once.” 
having been done, he remarked, with a m 
of manner, and in a leisurely tone, “ Hum! 
as stiff as I should have expected a Pala 
be!” 


—o—_ 


A MAN stepped into a drug store in 
(ind.) the other day and wanted to buy a “ 
violin,” to cure a certain malady. He said t 
tor told him to get it. After a vast amount 
itation and questioning, it was found that the 
wanted tincture of iodine. : 
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Familiar Science, 


Es 
AMONG THE COAL MINERS. 

nere is no more picturesque or interesting 
m of country in the United States, than that 
n hich are found the anthracite coal-beds of 
isylvania. In many respects it is more at- 
give than the mountain regions of New 
Sinshire, or the Adirondacks of New York, 
nit is equally accessible. Upon entering this 
don from New York, by way of the New 
ely Central Railroad, the first remarkable 
of. reached is the town of Mauch Chunk, a 
which few dare attempt to pronounce with- 
itirst taking lessons in the feat from some one 
e residents of the place. Correctly inter- 
ed, it means. “ Bear Mountain,” an Indian 
ul: for a lofty peak ascending from the valley. 
Tich Chunk lies in a narrow gorge between 
ximong high hills or mountains. This gorge 
aite narrow, and the scenery is wild and 
al, The little Lehigh River, arrested in its 
ve by dams, canal locks, and rocks, foams and 
bl on its way through the defile, and the 
crm of steam whistles, the rumbling of innu- 
relble trains of cars, and the shouts of boatmen, 
«| up a chorus of noises, day and night, alto- 
etir unusual. The town is so wedged in by 
eills that only one narrow street is practica- 
emd the whole space is taken up by the 


ald river, the canal, railroads, street, and line 
uses. No place on earth presents so many 
isting and wonderful points connected with 
eal interests, as Mauch Chunk. Standing 
the balcony of the hotel, and looking out 
the mountains, they seem to be alive with 
These are not confined 


lof twelve and fifteen hundred feet. They 
along, looking like huge serpents, winding 
d among rocks and: trees, and by deep 
a‘s, and over trestle-work supports, carrying 
ttheavy loads of black diamonds to the wait- 
ws and boats below. ‘The trains not only 
tong upon horizontal pathways, but up and 
" the mountains, upon inclines which seem 
MN; perpendicular. At the highest points are 
stationary engines which draw up the long 
of empty cars with the greatest despatch. 

L? starting-point of what is known as the 
ch Back” railroad, is at Mauch Chunk, 
/ most unique and wonderful road it is. It 
$ ot designed for passenger travel, but solely 
© conveyance of coal from the mountain 
about nine miles from the town. An en- 
Hsitg gentleman some time ago obtained 
Mision of the owners to run an excursion 


‘track the whole way is a down grade, and an 


liver the road twice a day; and parties are 
Waken over the route in comfortable little 
s\ithout locomotives or driving power of any 


To reach the road proper, it is necessary 
“end to the top of Mount Pisgah, a precipi- 


tous dome in front of the hotel upon the oppo- 
site side of the river, and which is about thirteen 
hundred feet high. We take an omnibus, which 
‘arries us up four hundred feet to a niche in the 
mountain, and here stepping into the car we are 
drawn up an ascent at an angle of 45° to the top 
of Pisgah, nine hundred feet higher. On the 
very apex of the mountain the stationary engine 
is placed, with two huge smoking chimneys which 
give to the mountain the appearance of a volcano. 
We started from this elevation on one of the 
loveliest mornings in June, to make the circuit of 
the “ Switch Back,” or what is sometimes more 
properly called the “Gravity Road,” and_ this 
carries us over an extent of twenty-five miles 
upon the tops and sides of mountain ranges. 
Our first stage is down a gentle decline of nine 
miles to the foot of Mount Jefferson, up which 
we are drawn by another stationary engine. The 
way is now a downward grade until we reach 
Summit Hill, when we descend rapidly into the 
valley, where most of the coal mines in working 
condition are found, This is a sequestered, ro- 
mantic place, apparently as far out of the world 
as any one would ever desire to visit. The 
great coal breakers are upon the right hand and 
the left; and dark, yawning pits, the entrances to 
the subterranean passages traversed by the coal 
diggers, are seen in every direction. Mountains 
of coal dust, the refuse of the breakers, project 
into the valley, and give a sombre hue to every- 
thing. Even the leages upon the trees become 
darkened by the coal dust; and black, turbid 
streams wind around among the rocks, seeming 
anxious to escape from the dingy caverns in 
which they originate. From the “slopes” or en- 
trances to the mines, mule teams attached to 
trains of cars, loaded with coal, are constantly 
emerging; and the drivers in charge, with oil 
lamps affixed to their caps, and begrimed with the 
sooty powder, seem like mountain imps who have 
no business with daylight or the outside world. 
Before proceeding to speak further of mines 
and coal mining, let us return to the road by 
which we came into this region. Shortly after 
leaving the valley, another mountain opens before 
us with its smoking chimneys at the apex, and up 
this we are drawn at a rapid rate. From this 
high point our return route commences, and we 
run over the track at a fearful speed until we 
reach ‘the town of Summit, the home of the 
miners, which has a church, school-houses, and 
barracks for troops, as it has been found neces- 
sary in turbulent times to quarter a regiment of 
soldiers at this point to preserve order. The 


hour’s ride brings us back to the base of Pisgah, 
our starting-point. During the ride of twenty- 
five miles we have been seated in our little car 
by the side of the conductor, whose sole business 
has been to keep his hands upon an iron wheel 
which controls the brakes, and governs our rate 


and our view is unobstructed by engine or tender, 
for we travel independent of both ; no smoke, gas, 
or steam whistle annoys us, and we rush along, 
propelled by an unseen power, a force which is 
potent, but inexplicable. It is impossible to real- 
ize the true nature of the track, for the descent 
is very gradual, and it appears like an ordinary 
level road, high up among the clouds. We pre- 
sume the excursion is not peculiarly hazardous; 
but it must be confessed it seems so, at least dur- 
ing the first half dozen miles of travel; we could 
not Jearn that any serious accidents had occurred 
during the time the road has been open to ex- 
cursionists, and it is probable that every pre- 
caution has begn and will be used to prevent 
them. ‘This railroad in many respects is as won- 
derful and more interesting than that constructed 
up the bare side of Mount Washington. The 
steep declivities are, however, surmounted by the 
aid of stationary engines. at the tops, whilst the 
cars on the Mount Washington road are 
accompanied by the unique little locomotive, 
which lifts with its arms of iron behind, and 
forces the train up the almost perpendicular rock 
to a height of seven thousand feet. We can never 
ceasesto wonder at and admire such triumphs 
of mechanical and engineering skill. 


of speed. We look out of the open door in front 
I l 


A hunter named Ginter first discovered an- 
thracite coal inthis region, eighty years ago; but 
he did not understand its nature, and it was called 
k stone,” and supposed to be as incombusti- 
as granite. The history.of the early at- 
tempts to burn anthracite are not only amusing 
but instructive, as they serve to show how man- 
kind may be baffled in attempts to reach an end 
as easy and simple as building an anthracite coal 
fire. It required more than forty years to learn 
how to burn this form of fuel; and it is alleged 
that the discovery was made accidentally after 
all. An experimenter in Philadelphia, after most 
persistent efforts to ignite the black stones, gave 
up in despair, and left his furnace filled with a 
mixture of wood and.coal, and went home to din- 
ner. Fortunately there were some sparks left 
upon the wood, and more fortunate still, the fur- 
nace door was left closed, with the draft open. 
This arrangement afforded the necessary “ let 
alone” treatment, and the wood, soon igniting, 
heated the coal to a point where it also could be 
ignited ; and as the downcast experimenter re- 
turned to rake out and throw away the supposed 
worthless coals, he found them to his surprise all 
aglow, and causing such intense heat that his 
furnace was well-nigh destroyed. This result of 
course dispelled the idea that anthracite was an 
incombustible substance; and soon companies 
were formed to work the mines. Coal was, how- 
ever, brought from this region by slow and weari- 
some modes of conveyance, such as by wagons, 
and on mules’ backs, until 1827, when an imper- 
fect track was laid to run cars down the moun- 
tains by gravity, and in this originated the pres- 
ent very remarkable “ Gravity Road.” 


14. 


But let us leave Mauch Chunk, and by the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad travel up the 
wild gorges of the mountains through which the 
Lehigh River forces its way, and when we have 
reached the summits, we will descend into the 
beautiful Valley of Wyoming. This broad, fer- 
tile basin, with the rim of mountains bounding 
it upon every side, is indeed a charming retreat ; 
and no wonder the poor Indians in the early 
days of our history were reluctant to give it up 
to the rapacious white men. Here every inch 
of ground rests upon a support of anthracite, for 
the valley and surrounding hills are full of it, and 
it crops out at various points, showing what a 
wealth of the mineral reposes below. Scattered 
up and down the valley are seen the huge coal 
breakers, which dot the landscape almost as 
thickly as do the windmills in Holland. Coal, 
coal, nothing else but coal is thought of or talked 
about, and the pretty city of Wilkesbarre is the 
centre of the great industry. We are pleased 
to accept the kind invitation of Mr. J. H. 
Swoyer to visit the celebrated Enterprise 
Colliery, in Pleasant Valley, which is under his 
direction, and witness the operations of mining, 
crushing, screening, and preparing coal for the 
market. With Mr. Patten, the gentlemanly super- 
intendent, for a guide, we descend the “ slope” 
and penetrate into the side of the mountain, and 
grope our way through tho grim passages made 
by the miners in order to reach the deep coal 
seams, hundreds of feet below the surface. 
Small cars, black as the coal itself with dust, rum- 
ble along the excavations, drawn by mules, con- 
veying the coal to the great shaft over which is 
built the breaker, and here it is hoisted by steam 
power up to daylight. The reflection occurs 
that this remarkable substance, which is in itself 
only solidified sunlight, has rested in its dark 
abode for uncounted ages, and not a beam of 
light has shone upon it until to-diy, since the 
floods of the carboniferous epoch swept it into 
these basins as vegetable matter, and covered i 
with the silt and mineral débris which were forced 
along with it in its course. We are led to regard 
it as a kind of pemmican fuel, and here is the 
vast cachet established by the Infinite Oue, from 
which we can draw unlimited supplies. 

The Enterprise Company are at present 
working upon a seam a littlo less than five feet 
in thickness, which is about the least that can be 
worked with profit. The coal in situ, as we look 
upon it by the dim light of the miners’ lamps, 
appears as a dark, shiny stratum, tightly com- 
pressed between heavy masses of shale and lime- 
stone. The weight of the mountain seems to 
rest upon it, holding it as in a vice. ‘To dis- 
lodge or break it from its bed is the work of the 
experienced miner, and this is accomplished with 
wonderful tact and skill. A sharp drill is used, 
by which’ orifices are made in the seam, and 
when these are filled with gunpowder, tamped, 
and exploded, large fragments are dislodged, which 
are placed in the cars by the laborers, and drawn 
through the dark labyrinths to the shaft. ‘The 
regular miner never lifts any coal for carriage ; 
this is the work of the laborer, and entirely be- 
neath his dignity. As we entered the mine at 
about noon, several miners were met coming out, 
and we were informed by the superintendent 
that they had completed their day’s work, and 
had the afternoon to themselves. They had dis- 
lodged as much coal from the bed as the laborers 
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may elapse before any measures may be tak) 
force prices to a point where they will b 
strictive, or very oppressive. The high 
of coal which have ruled during the past ty 
three years are caused by occurrences inde), 
ent of ownership of the coal lands. Al 
—o— %, 
DREDGINGS FROM THE GULF STRBA, 


A YEAR or two ago, Mr. Pourtalis, whct 
charge of the dredging carried on undeif 
superintendence of the Coast Survey, pres« 
us with some specimens of dredgings from} 
Gulf of Mexico. q 

They were only some small pieces of red 
white rocks, a white clay which had beenj 
dried, and a piece of bone which the Camb] 
zodlogists pronounced a part of the rib olf 
manatee or sea-cow. Yet the study of {p 
relics has opened to us a very interesting fie 
investigation. ] 

Our first inquiry was naturally into | 
chemical composition. This we found t 
somewhat variable, depending of course on) 
nature of substances from which they } 
formed. The bone had changed but little) 
yond losing its organic matter, and acqui 
some iron and a little more carbonate of | 
The ooze consisted mainly of calcic carb 
with a little phosphate, a little silica, and £1 
magnesia; while the other rocks varied betve 
these two extremes. In order to undersnt 
these facts more fully, we procured, through hi 
kindness of Mr. Pourtalis, and analyzed, a& Tile 
ber of specimens of coral, and a piece of es 
cent bone of the manatee. We found thathe 
coral consisted mainly of calcic carbonate ‘th 
traces of calcic phosphate, and that the ribid 
not differ essentially from other bones. hi 

Examination with the microscope showe 
the silica contained in ooze was in the fo np 
sponge spicules. We therefore had its forma) 
and composition accounted for. As soon as } 
portion of coral reef dies or becomes injurecit 
any way, old Ocean at once takes possessiot} 
it and grinds it into fine powder, which he depi 
in his still depths, ready to form limestone rk 
It is supposed by some geologists that all | 
limestone that exists in the form*of rock 
been submitted to this process. : 

But the manatee bones were yet unaccour 
for. How did they get into the strait betw 
Florida and Cuba, when their native place | 
one of the rivers of South America? ‘T he g 
oceanic current that sweeps around the no 
coast of South America and through the Gu 
Mexico, becoming as it emerges into the Atla 
the well known Gulf Stream, explained this’ 
us. ‘The dead bodies of the manatees woul 
carried down by the rivers and out to sea; th 
they would encounter this current, and be’ 
along by it, and gradually decaying would dep¢ 
their bones on the floor of the ocean. In 
localities it is almost covered with them, N 
dredgeful bringing up numerous specimens. 4 
other peculiarity of these dredgings may be m 
tioned in this connection. The main portion 
the dredging was done in the track of the oeé 
steamers which run between the Gulf ports 
the rest of the world, and the dredge was 
tinually bringing up quantities of cinde 
had been thrown overboard from these vessels 

Another question still remained unanswet 
in regard to these deposits: where did. h 


could load and carry away during the day, and 
their task was completed. There is an aristocra- 
cy jn these subterranean abodes as exclusive as 
any found above ground, and “consuming ambi- 
tion ” finds as full play in the breasts of the lit- 
tle sooty colliery boys, as in those met with in 
our schools or employed in our counting-rooms. 
The boys born of the men at the. mines care but 
little about books, and dream of no other occupa- 
tion than mining. At an early age they go into 
the breakers, and take their first step in the busi- 
ness in picking out the fragments of slate that 
fall through the meshes with the coal in the pro- 
cess of screening. From this they look forward 
with earnest desire to the time when they can 
go into the mines and drive the donkeys attached 
to the coal cars; from this they wish to become 
laborers, and load the coal; and the crowning 
summit of their ambition is only reached when 
they become miners, and are fully connected with 
the “ring,” and under full pay. 

The mines are filled with the smoke of gun- 
powder; but after a short stay it is not oppres- 
sive. The work of mining, viewed from our 
stand-point, is not an agreeable occupation, but 
it is less exacting and laborious than many other 
kinds of labor. It is also less hazardous than 
many other pursuits, although a contrary notion 
prevails. ‘The perils incident to the sea are far 
greater; and also many industrial pursuits, such 
as the making of gunpowder, matches, pigments, 
ete., are more destructive to life than coal min- 
ing. There have never been in this country but 
two very serious casualties: that of the Avon- 
dale mine, and the recent one at Pittston. ‘There 
are employed in the anthracite region about 
30,000 miners, and the loss of life from accidents 
incident to the business shows but a very small 
percentage. It is the terrible nature of the cas- 
ualties, when they do occur, that awakens such 
wide-spread sympathy, and causes the occupation 
to be looked upon with dread. 

The masses of coal raised from the pits are 
carried far above the openitg of the excavation 
and thrown into the breaker, a ponderous iron 
machine, which crushes them to fragments of va- 
rious sizes; and then they fall into revolving 
cylindrical sieves, the meshes of which determine 
the size of the coal manufactured. In this man- 
ner, the “ egg,” “nut,” and “ bean” coal are sepa- 
rated, each sieve sifting out its appropriate size, 
and directing it into different receptacles. At 
some of the mines one thousand tons of coal are 
raised and broken in a day, and the aggregate 
of the amount produced is prodigious. The 
profits of the business, as conducted at the mines, 
seem reasonable, as we were informed by one of 
the largest producers that he was entirely satis- 
fied when he could realize twenty-five cents 
profit on each ton’ delivered. A vast monopoly 
has virtual control of our anthracite coal-beds, and 
what the future may develop it is impossible to 
foretell. A comparatively few very wealthy men 
in our large cities are the owners of the moun- 
tains and valleys where lie hidden the precious 
deposits of coal, and upon them depend in a 
measure the development of our great national 
industries. At present it is not for the interests 
of owners to attempt to combine or monopolize, 
but how long this may continue is a question of 
no little national importance. The supply 7s vast 
in amount, practically inexhaustible, —and_ this 
fact affords reasonable assurance that centuries 


be 


om? In some of the rocks this seemed 
he cementing material, one of them con- 
as much as 20 per cent. 
yses of sea water taken from the open 
van show that iron is almost entirely wanting 
-jsuch water. But, on the other hand, iron is 
ys found in the water of inland seas and 
. We have been unable to find analyses of 
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though an infant’s faintest breath would’ set it into 
tremulous motion. The tenderest of human organs 
— the apple of the eye —though pierced and buf- 
feted each day by thousands of sunbeams, suffers 
no pain during the process, but rejoices in their 
sweetness, and blesses the useful licht. Yet a few 
of those rays, insinuating themselves into a mass of 
iron, like the Britannia Tubular Bridge, will compel 
the closely-knit particles to separate, and will move 
the whole enormous fabric with as much ease as a 
giant would stir a straw. The play of those beams 
upon our sheets of water lifts up layer after layer 
into the atmosphere, and hoists whole rivers from 
their beds, only to drop them again in snows upon 
the hills, or in fattening showers upon the plains. 
Let but the air drink in a little more sunshine at 
one place than another, and out of it springs the 
tempest or the hurricane, which desolates a whole 
region in its lunatic wrath. The marvel is that a 
power which is capable of assuming such a diversity 
of forms, and of producing such stupendous results, 
should come to us in so gentle, so peaceful, and so 
unpretentious a guise. 
—@—— 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


LaAunpDryY Portsu ror Liven. — Add to starch 
made in the usual way a small lump of white sugar, 
or a bit of white wax or spermaceti, or a few thin 
shavings of white soap and a teaspoonful of. salt. 
After the @lothes are rinsed in the blue water, starch 
them, and dry on the clothes-line; then wring 
them from cold water, roll up tightly, and let them 
lie awhile. Tron smoothly in the usual way. Then 


{: water of the Gulf of Mexico, or of that of 
rer that empty into it, but reasoning from 
lar circumstances elsewhere we should say 
t the water of the Mississippi and other rivers 
ptying into the Gulf carried down considerable 
This coming in contact with decaying 
anie matter, such as would be furnished by 
débris of the coral, and by the decaying 
jletons of the manatees, would be deposited as 
bonate. Such a deposition is in fact going on 
he bottom of many ponds. ‘The carbonate is 
cr decomposed and changed into the sesqui- 
le. Having thus studied up these deposits, 
w were led to,question as to the origin of the 
é deposits of South Carolina. May they 
( have been formed at the bottom of the ocean 
ihe same manner? ‘They differ but little from 
tlie rocks, with the exception that they contain 
a'rge amount of sand; this may be regarded 
aspurely adventitious, having been washed in 
a the surrounding sand-hills. 
f the deposit at the bottom of the Gulf was 
elated only six hundred feet, we should have 
aries of phosphate beds south of Florida in 
‘y way similar to the beds of South Caro- 
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_ WHY CIRCLES PLEASE THE EYE. 


\ror. Miivex, in a course of lectures in Berlin, 
fled a simple and mechanical explanation of the 

ersal admiration bestowed on these curves, 
it eye is moved in its socket by six muscles, of 
h four are respectively employed to raise, de- 
3, turn to the right, and to the left. The other 
w have an action contrary to one another, and 
he eye on its axis, or from the outside down- 
4, and inside upward. When an object is 
rénted for inspection, the first act is that of cir- 
‘ision, or going round the boundary lines, so as 
ring consecutively every individual portion of 
(ireumference upon the most delicate and sensi- 
¥oortion of the retina. Now, if figures bounded 
y raight lines be presented for inspection, it is 
bus that but two of these muscles can be called 
it wtion; and it is equally evident that in curves 
F circle or ellipse all must’ alternately be brought 
Hwtion. The effect then is, that if two only be 
yyed, as in rectilinear figures, those two have 
nindue share of labor; and by repeating the 
}iment frequently. as we do in childhood, the 
in of tedium is instilled, and we form gradually 


(taste for straight lines, and are led to prefer 
¢ curves which supply a more general and 
jt ole share of work to the muscles. 


ii mie 
é THE SUNBEAM. 

“|tm greatest of physical paradoxes isthe sun- 
ei. It is the most potent and versatile force we 
“and yet it behaves itself like the gentlest and 
accommodating. Nothing can fall more softly 
r me silently upon the earth than the rays of our 
r luminary — not even the feathery flakes of 
nc which thread their way through the atmos- 
Meas if they were too filmy to yield to the de- 
aa gravity; like grosser things. The most 
ei ite slip of gold-leaf, exposed as a target to the 
is not stirred to the extent of a hair, 
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place the bosom, or piece to be polished, on a board 
with a single fold of muslin over it, pass a damp 
cloth over the linen and polish with an iron made 
for that purpose, such as may be bought at the 
hardware or kitchen furnishing stores. 

Sweet Picxixes. — The following is a good rec- 
ipe for making sweet pickles of peaches, tomatoes, 
apples, ete. For each nine pounds of fruit, take 
three pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar, and one 
half ounce of cloves. Put the sugar and vinegar 
together in a preserving kettle, let them come to 
boil, then put in cloveg, ground if for apples ; if for 
peaches or tomatoes, put two whole cloves in each, 
or more as you like. Put your fruit into the syrup, 
let it boil until it cracks open, then lift it out care- 
fully, boil down the juice, and pour it over them. 
As the juice gets thinner by standing, drain it off, 
and boil it down as much as you can conveniently, 
pouring it over the fruit again. 

Cuow-Cuow.— Chop fine two quarts of green 
tomatoes, two quarts of white onions, one dozen 
green peppers, one dozen green cucumbers, one 
large head of cabbage. Season with mustard, and 
celery seed, to suit the taste. Cover with the best 
cider vinegar. Boil two hours slowly, stirring con- 
tinually. As soon as you take it from the stove, 
add two tablespoonfuls of salad oil. Cover tight, 
and keep in a cool place. 

CurRANT JELLY wiTHouT Cooxine. — Press 
the juice from the currants, and strain it; to every 
pint put a pound of fine white sugar; mix them 
together until the sugar is dissolved ; then put it in 
jars; seal them, and expose them to a hot sun for 
two or three days. 

A Goop Home-Mape Brrr.— Take two 
ounces of ground ginger, one ounce of cream of 
tartar, one and one half pounds of white sugar, and 
two lemons cut in thin slices and seeds taken out. 
Pour on these ingredients three gallons of boiling 
water ; let it stand until quite cool; then stir well 
into it a coffee cup of brewer’s yeast. In twenty-four 
hours it will be ready to bottle, and in thirty-six 
will be fit to drink, but is better in a week. 

Tongue Toast.— Take cold boiled tongue, 


| the mixture over. 


mince it fine, mix it with cream, and to every half 
pint of the mixture allow the well-beaten yolks of 
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two eggs. Place over the fire, and let it simmer a - 
minute or two. Have ready some nicely toasted 
bread; butter it, place it on a hot dish, and pour 
Send to table hot. 

To Remove Warts. — Dissolve an ounce of 
white vitriol in five table-spoonfuls of water, put 
into a vial, and rub the warts three or four times a 
day, and oftener if convenient. In two weeks they 
will be gone, without pain or scar. Other remedics 
are to moisten the tops of the warts once a day 
with creosote ; or burn a piece of linen or cotton on 
any piece of steel and rub the moisture left by the 
burning on the warts, repeating the operation three 
or four times. x 


— ga 


Tue Water Hammer. — Prof. Lommel has 
recently made some interesting experiments with 
the water hammer. By means of tin foil coatings 
he connected the ends of the hammer with the con- 
ductors of a Holtz electrical machine ; on working 
the machine vivid flashes, resembling sheet lightning, 
passed from end to end of the tube. ‘These flashes 
are of a brilliant red color, and on being examined 
with the spectroscope give the hydrogen and sodium 
lines. After a short time the vacuum is found to 
be destroyed by the gas set free, and the water has 
acquired an alkaline reaction from the decomposition 
of the glass. ¥h tubes filled with dilute alcohol the 
discharge was of a light green color, and gave the 
lines observed in the-lower portion of the flame of 
the Bunsen burner. 

The tube of a thermometer, when connected with 
a coil or induction machine by means of tin foil on 
the ends, is seen to be filled with the green light 
given by mercury vapor, if the vacuum is perfect. 
If however a trace of air is present, the discharge 
is of a reddish color. This therefore gives a ready 
method of testing a thermometer. 

——¢—— 


BALLoon Voyacine. — The siege of Paris by 
the Germans opened a new era in aerial navigation. 
It has servedsto demonstrate the entire feasibility 
of balloons as means of communication between the 
abitants of the place under seige and the outside 
world. There is no certain intelligence of any loss 
of life, and the dangers do not seem to be greater 
than those which attended navigation in its earlier 
days. The observed heights to which the balloons 
ascended were between 2,000 and 8,000 feet. The 
longest voyages taken were one of 420 miles to St. 
Baume, at the rate of 28 miles per hour, and one 
to Norway, at the rate of 55 miles per hour. By 
means of balloons Paris was enabled to communi- 
cate with®the country about once in two days, but 
it is not known whether any attempts to reach the 
city by these means were successful. 


oe 


Certain colored rays of light are particularly 
favorable to the development in organic infusion 
of infusorial life, while other rays are more favorable 
for the production of microscopic forms of vegetable 
life. Thus, M. Pouchet says, white light is the best 
fitted for obtaining the former result, after which 
comes the red ray, then the violet, the blue, and 
finally the green ray. On the contrary, for the 
development of vegetable “ proto-organisms,” the 
green ray is the best fitted; next to this the blue 
and violet rays ; and, lastly, the while light ; the red 
ray hindering the development of these organisms. 

—_@— 


In the Museum at Cassel, Germany, is a library 
made from five hundred European trees. The back 
of each volume is formed of the bark of a tree, the 
sides of the perfect wood, the top of young wood, 
and the bottom of old. When opened, the book is 
found to be a box, containing the flower, seed, fruit 
and leaves of the tree, either dried or imitated in 
wax. 
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ALVAN CLARK AND HIS TELESCOPES. 

We have several times alluded to Mr. Clark 
and his telescopes in the JOURNAL, and we pre- 
sume our readers will be pleased to learn some- 
thing of his history. 

Just at the end of the Brookline bridge, in 
Cambridge, stands a modest-looking brick build- 
ing that most persons would not consider worthy 
of a second glance, if indeed it attracted their at- 
tention, and near this building is another sur- 
mounted by a dome. These form the establish- 
ment of Alvan Clark, who has a world-wide 
reputation as a builder of telescopes, and also as 
an amateur astronomer, 


Mr. Clark was origiually a miniature painter,. 


and quite a successful one, as many paintings 
still in his possession prove. Some years ago 
his attention was accidentally called to the sub- 
ject of telescope making, from a description given 
by one of his sons of the small telescope at 
Amherst College. After hearing this, Mr. Clark 
remarked that he could make a telescope, and 
accordingly went to work and made one. His 
first instrument proved so successfgl that he was 
encouraged to persevere. One of his friends re- 


marked to him about this time, ** Mr. Clark, if 


you wish to know how to make telescopes, you 
will have to go to the place where they are 
made.” But Mr. Clark thought some things 
might as well be studied out as learned from 
another, and so persevered, and was soon enabled 
to retaliate upon his friend by telling him that 
he had learned how to make telescopes, indepen- 
dent of instructors. 

His telescopes are the kind known as refyact- 
ing. In these the principal parts are the field 
or object glasses, or objectives, as they are most 
frequently called, and the eye-piecé. The prin- 
cipal use of the objectives is to collect the rays 
of light coming from the object, and to form 
an image at the focus of the lens. This image 
is afterwards magnified by the eye-piece. 

On the perfection of this focal image depend 
to a great extent the power and capabilities of 
the instrument. It must be colorless, or at least 
have no fringes on the edges; it must also be 
sharp and well defined, and have a large amount 
of light thrown on it. The first two of these 
conditions may be fulfilled with a glass of a 
comparatively small diameter, but in order to 
accomplish the third, the diameter must be in- 
creased to as great an extent as possible. 

Mr. Clark’s first telescopes were distinguished 
for their freedom from chromatic and spherical 
aberration, as the first two errors are called, and 
latterly he has been devoting his time more espe- 
cially to increasing the size of the glasses. 

In order to correct the chromatic aberration, 
the objective is made of two disks of glass. The 
first of these, or the convex lens, is made of 
crown glass. This alone would form an image 
at the focus, but the image would be fringed with 
the colors of the spectrum. “In order to prevent 
this, a concavo-convex lens, made of flint glass, is 
placed directly behind the first glass ; this recom- 
poses the white light which the first lens has 
decomposed, and forms an image at the focus 
that is almost perfectly éolorl aan! In order to 
make it perfectly colorless, we should have to use 
more than two lenses, ~~ : 


There still remains the Fierical aberration to 
be corrected. ‘This is owing to several causes. 
In the first place, it may be that the glass is a 
little more dense on one side than on the other ; 
this will serve to distort the image somewhat, and 
must be corrected by proper grinding. Then a 
portion of the glass may polarize light while 
another portion does not; this must also be cor- 
rected by grinding. 

In order to test the glasses for these errors, 
they are placed on a carriage and run into a long 


tunnel which has a small spot of light at the 
further end. If now the eye is placed at the 


focus of the lens, a sharp clear image of the spot 
will be seen, provided the lens is perfect; other- 
wise it will be distorted and colored. It must 
also, when examined with a Nicol’s prism, still 
remain free from color. If this is not the case, 
the glass is removed, repolished, and the test is 
repeated. 

In order to grind the glasses, a coarse emery is 
first used, until they have been brought very 
nearly to the perfect form required. Then finer 
grades of emery are applied, and fivally they are 
polished with rouge. The process takes a long 
time from the first arrival of the rough glass, 
until it becomes the finished objective. Almost 
the whole of the grinding is done by hand, on 
laps made of cast-iron. These are uséd at first 
naked, and afterwards covered with pitch. 

Telescopes are generally spoken of as being of 
so many inches aperture; and until within a very 
few years a telescope of fifteen inches aperture 
was regarded as enormous. In 1867, Mr. Clark 
constructed one of twenty inches aperture, for the 
observatory at Chicago. This at the time was 
the largest refracting telescope ever made. 
Since then one of twenty-four inches aperture 
has been made in England; and now the Messrs. 
Clark have orders for two of twenty-five inches 
aperture; one intended for the government 
observatory at Washington, the other to go to 
Virginia. . 

These telescopes will be about twenty-five feet 
long when finished, the rule being that a tele- 
scope shall be as many feet long as the objective 
is inches in diameter. Any one who wishes to 
indulge himself with one of these-instruments as 
a toy, can do so at an expense of about $100,000, 
and there will most likely be a further expense 
of fifty thousand dollars in providing a place to 
keep it. These large telescopes are so nicely 
adjusted that a person can easily move them with 
a finger, although they weigh several tons. Be- 
sides making telescopes, Mr. Clark has made a 
specialty of spectroscopes. He has constructed 
some very fine ones; among others that of Prof. 
Young, to which we have alluded in the JourNat. 
This instrument has been almost completely re- 
built, and some improvements suggested by ex- 
perience have been added. Mr. Clark has also 
built a new telescope for Prof. Young, of nine 
and one third inches aperture. This instrument 
has a steel tube, made of plates of steel riveted 
together, as it has been found that steel tubes can 
bul constructed so as to weigh less and yet be 
stiffer than wooden ones. 

cA Set es 

Maxine Licut or tue Ancient Deap. — It 
is said that French engineers have “ utilized” the 
mummies in the catacombs of Egypt for making gas, 


the “ candle-power ” of which is much increased by 
the bituminous wrappings, 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Paper FrroM Oat Husxs.— Paper is many 
tured from oat refuse, in Glasgow (Scotland), by 
immersing the husks in water in a tank, in orde 
float off ‘mustard and other seeds, with whieh { 
are frequently more or less mixed, and which, if) 
separated, materially deteriorate the quality of \ 
paper. It is of advantage to have the water 
stirred, as it facilitates the separation of the for 
seeds, and allows them to float to the surface. 
oat-husks are then allowed to settle, and the 
scum and floating seeds are drawn off by an o 
flow pipe at the top of the tank, or skimmed 
a rake or other tool, or otherwise removed; 4 
which the water is drained from the husks iy 
waste-water pipe at the bottom of the tank, 
beneath a perforated false bottom, or fitted wit; 
strainer, which retains the husks. These may} 
left to steep in the water for from five to ten hy 
after or during the removal of the scum, as 
steeping, by softening them and helping to lov 
the silica from the fibre, facilitates the subseq) 
boiling process, by which they are redueea 
pulp. 

A FLoating STEAM epg as FOR V 
1cE. — A light and compact steam fire-engine, fi 
on an iron screw launch, has just been complete 
England. The launch is only forty feet long, 
is specially designed for the canals of Venice 
draws but 18 inches of water with the eng 
boiler, and pump, and having on board its 
and fresh-water supply, as well as its full com: 
ment of firemen. On the trial trip, the oi 
reached was between 9 and 10 knots per hour. 
jet of water was projected at a rate of 225 gal 
per minute to a distance of 156 feet. a 

MininG ImprovVEMENTS IN CALIFORNIA,= 
is claimed that the so-called “giant powder” 
reduced the cost of tunneling more than twenty-! 
per cent. by permitting smaller drill-holes to. 
used, and by enabling single-handed drills 
the work in the place of those operated by twe 
previously required ; the diamond drill has | 
helped much in reducing the cost of this bran 
mining operations. One instance is mentioned 
which; driven by steam power, it bored 
twenty-feet holes in three hours, which by 
hand method would have kept six men at w 


three weeks. These and kindred improvements. 
leading to renewed activity in hydraulic mini 
and bringing into existence projects for supp y 
the mining regions with water which will throwi 
the shade even the grand achievements whichit 
fornia already shows in this line of engineerin 

A LarGe STEAmsuip. — The Lairds, of Bin 
head (England), have just launched one of 
largest ocean steamships ever built. She has b 
named the Spain, and is to form one of the Nat 
Steamship Company’s line between Liverpamg 
New York. Her length is 437 feet, her brea 
beam, 43 feet; she is of 4,900 tons burden, an 
accommodation for 120 first-class and 1,400 stee 
passengers. The engines of the Spain 
largest ever constructed on the compound prin ciy 
and the vessel is expected to have great speed, bi 
under steam and canvas. 

YANKEE Pins. — There are eight pin fac mr 
in the United States, whose annual production | 
2,000,000 packs, each pack containing 3,360 pi 
a total of 6,720,000,000 pins. One manufae 
agent in Boston sells every six months from 
1,000 cases of pins, each case containing 67 
pins. The factory which he represents turns ¢ 
eight tons of pins per week. 

“Hair- -pins are jobbed by the cask. There i 
one factory in this country that produces the 
They turn out fifty tons per month. The maehi 
that cuts and bends the wire makes 360 hai 
per minute, ready for japanning. Yankee pimi 


jalable in nearly every city of the world, and the 
hroduction and consumption increase each year 
sbout ten per cent. 

—S 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


To Make A Suprrertor Sanp-Parrer. — Take 
quantity of broken window glass (that which has 
ather a green appearance on the edge is best) ; 
‘ound it in an iron mortar; then have two or three 
ieves, of different degrees of fineness, ready for use 
then wanted. Take any good tough paper (fine 
_jartridge is the best); level the knobs and lumps 
jn both sides with pumice-stone ; tack it at each 
yrner on a board, and with good clear glue, diluted 
ith about one third more water than is used gen- 
sally for wood work, go quickly over the paper, 
iking care to spread it even with your brush; then 
wing your sieve ready, sift the pounded glass over 
lightly, yet so as to cover it in every part; let it 
main till the glue is set, take it from the board, 
1ake off the superfluous glass into the sieve, and 
ang it in the shade to dry. In .two or three days 
will be fit for use. 

The paper will be much better than any you can 
zy —sand being frequently mixed with the glass, 
id colored to deceive the purchaser. 

Recipes ror Warerrroor Grur.—1. If for 
litside work, mix dry powdered white lead in or- 
‘nary glue. If for other work, dissolve your glue 
the smallest quantity of water possible, then thin 
lith linseed oil. 

2. Take of glue twelve parts, and of water or 
im milk sufficient to dissolve; then add yellow 
sin, three parts, and when melted, add turpentine, 
ur parts. Mix well together. 

Cororinc Merar.— Dr. Puscher gives an ac- 
unt in Dingler’s Journal, of a process for obtain- 
g decorative colors on metal. Hyposulphite of 
ad is dissolved in hyposulphite of soda. The clear 
lution is then heated to 212° Fahr., and the metal 
pped into it, when a thin film of lead is- deposited, 
oducing a beautiful display of colors upon any 
stal employed. 

‘To Crean Sort MaAnoGany, or oTHER Po- 
»us Woop. — After scraping and sand-papering 
the usual manner, take a sponge and wet the 
face to raise the grain; then with a piece of fine 
imice-stone, cut the way of the fibres, rub the 
od in the direction of the grain, keeping it moist 
th water. Let the work dry; then, if you wet 
again, you will find the grain much smoother, 
dit will not rise so much. Repeat the process, 
d you will find the surface perfectly smooth, and 
» wood much hardened. 

Seasoninc Woop sy Borne. — Small pieces 
non-resinous wood may be perfectly seasoned by 
iling four or five hours. Sash frames of Span- 
_ chestnut which has been so boiled have been 
vedged up” within six weeks after the tree was 
led, and have stood admirably. The boiling 
ses the sap out of the wood, and most hard woods 
treated shrink one tenth in the process. 
TempertnG Oxp Fires ror Cuisers. — Heat 
{: file gradually to a cherry red heat, then- dip 
water about one inch of the chisel end till it 
‘nes to a black heat, then rub with a rubber till 
1 see a blue color, then.quench it directly. This 
the way blacksmiths manage them. 


j 

(en, maroon, and plain black goods, without gloss, 
ors, will take considerably lighter. Snuff brown, 

‘ 

i 


: —+— 
IN dressing for photographs, dark brown, dark 
I make a rich drab color. Silks, of the same 
‘k leather, dark drab, scarlet, cherry, dark or- 


$e, crimson, and slate, will also take a rich drab 
or. Violet, blue, purple, pink, and magenta will | 
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Agriculture. 


THE USE OF CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
THE cause of failure in the use of the concen- 
trated fertilizers is often due to the manner in 
which they are applied. It is difficult for those 
who have been accustomed to use bulky manures 
to realize that the full fertilizing potency of a 
bushel of animal excrement may be held in a 
large sized table-spoon, and that a handful of 
one adds to plant structures as decidedly as sev- 
eral shovels full of the other. A full dose of 
opium as given to patients furnishes quite a dark, 
bulky powder, or pill; but if we separate the al- 
kaloidal principle upon which its hypnotic power 
depends, we have only a little delicate white 
powder which a breath of wind will blow away. 
The } grain powder will affect the human or- 
ganism as powerfully as ten times the weight of 
opium. If we were so forgetful of “ potencies ” 
as to administer as much, or even one quarter as 
much, of the white concentrated powder as of the 
bulky dark one, we should destroy our patient's 
life, or at least do great injury to his health. 
So, if in the use of genuine superphosphate, or 
guano, or ground bones and ashes, we forget 
their power, and apply too much, or apply them 
too diregtly, we endanger the life of our plants. 
An experiment made upon corn affords an 
illustrative case in point. At the time of plant- 
ing, upon a field divided by a narrow strip of 
sward land, we directed that on one side a table- 
spoonful of the mixed bone and ashes should be 
placed in each hill, and well covered with soil; 
upon the other, four rows were to be treated 
similarly, and upon the remainder the _ bills 
should receive a double quantity. It is curious 
to observe the effects. The first field and the 
four rows are remarkably thrifty. The corn 
came up well, and has manifested remarkable 
vigor from the start. On the other hand, the 
over-dosed corn appeared for a long while as if 
it had been paralyzed by some wasting disease. 
It could not bear up under so much of a good 
thing. More free ammonia was formed at the 
start than could be appropriated by the tender 
plants, and many of them perished from over 
stimulation and heat, produced by the fermen- 
tative changes of the active bodies in contact. 
The corn that survived is ‘at present grow- 
ing finely, and will no doubt afford a large 
yield. Now, if this had happened in the course 
of our regular agricultural labors, and without 
any understanding of the nature of the fertilizing 
substance used, it is probable it would have been 
condemned as a worthless or dangerous article. 
This has been the case with hundreds of experi- 
ments, and is indeed a perfectly natural con- 
clusion to reach. But we must learn to reason, 
learn to have patience, learn the character of 
the substances we employ upon our lands. We 
must be careful how we reach conclusions; we 
must examine closely to see if they are based 
upon correct grounds. ‘There are well estab- 
lished principles in agriculture; let us cling to 
them, and when we get results that are puzzling 
or paradoxical, we must study causes, and not 
judge hastily. 
‘ ’ —o— 
Tue Agricultural Society of Breslau, Germany, 
offers a prize of $700 in gold for the steam plough 


"© very light,“and should be avoided. The hair 
not be very wet or glossy. 


> 


uld 


apparatus which will work best at trials to be mad¢e 
on farms near that city this summer, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXPERIMENTS. 


Our attention has been drawn particularly to 
this subject of late by reading the reports of 
Agricultural Colleges. That of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College is upon the whole an ex- 
traordinary document, and deserving of special 
attention. It shows how empiricism may flourish 
in high places. 

It is evident from the report that considerable 
work has been done, for which credit should be 
given to the superintendents of the various farms. 
As regards these farms, we would remark that it 
is questionable whether Congress, when the ap- 
propriation for agricultural colleges was made, 
intended the money to be used in buying farms 
on which the trustees of the said colleges might 
carry out some pet ideas without cost to them- 
selves. Little of value has been accomplished, 
and we are free to say that we have never met 
with a more barren set of figures than those 
which are scattered so liberally through the re- 
port. 

The trustees, with the consent of the legislature, 
have bought three farms, or rather they have 
bought two, and sold to themselves a third. 
These farms have been laid out by rule and com- 
pass into similar plats, which are to be cultivated 
in the same manner, using the same manures, 
and sowing the same seeds. 

This all sounds very well on paper, but now 
comes the gist of the matter. These three farms 
are‘in three different parts of the State, with as 
different soils and climates as could well be found 
within a radius of two hundred miles from the 
centre farm, each requiring a different method 
of treatment, and a careful study of the modes 
best calculated to lead to instructive or valuable 
results. Without regard to this, the president of 
the college directs his subordinates to treat all 
alike, or bestow upon each the same empirical 
treatment. He says, “you will apply commer- 
cial manures and no others to these plats; the 
manures will be furnished you by the makers, 
who offer to give them for trial.” Accordingly, 
some twenty or thirty different manures, mostly 
bone phosphates, were begged or bought, and 
applied to the soils, and the weight of the crops 
produced was carefully noted. We will quote 
one result, as showing the value to scientific 
agriculture of this method of procedure. 

Thirty-three commercial fertilizers were ap- 
plied, at the rate of thirteen and one third dollars’ 
worth to the acre, to as many plats of ground, 
an adjoining one being left without treatment. 
One or two of these manures were applied in 
slightly different ways, making the whole number 
of experiments forty. 

The following are the results: The yield of 
wheat varied between 6 quarts to the plat, or 7} 
bushels to the acre, and 22 quarts to the plat, or 
273 bushels to the acre. The ground on which 
nothing was applied yielded 133 quarts, or 16] 
bushels to the acre; while the average of the 
whole number of experiments was 14} quarts to 
the plat, or 17}2 bushels to the acre. In no sin- 
gle instance is an analysis given of the fertilizer, 
and nothing is said about its composition. No 
care was taken to obtain fair commercial speci- 
mens, entire reljapce being placed upon super- 
phosphate makers and dealers. In other words, 


in endeavoring ta be strictly practical and accu- 
Tate in the work, they have thrown overboard 
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all tests except the empirical one of soil applica- 
tion. 

A thorough analysis of these manures, such as 
was published some years ago by the late Dr. 
Evan Pugh, in Zhe Country Gentleman, should 
have been made, and presented in the report, and 
this would have given to it some value. If 
agricultural colleges can do no better than this, 
they will do but little to benefit the farmer. 

es 
INSOLUBLE MATTER. 


Tue following item has had a wide circula- 
tion in our exchanges : — 

Prof. Johnson don’t like the expression “ insolu- 
ble matter,” and remarks | that “ such exhibitions of 
professional folly may do for fifty years ago, but in 
this part of the nineteenth century we recognize no 
such substance as ‘insoluble matter’ in our nomen- 
clature. In this same insoluble matter may be hid 
the very pabulum of vegetable life.” 

The term “insoluble matter,” as applied to 
soils and fertilizing agents, is an eminently 
proper one to employ, as it expresses clearly and 
decidedly the difference between what yields 
readily to ordinary separating or decomposing 
agencies, and what does not. In a bag of or- 
dinary “superphosphate,” we get a mixture of 
silica, carbonate of lime, unchanged and changed 
or dissolved bone, with various kinds of animal 
matter. In speaking of the component parts of 
this mixture, we should say that the first two 
agents are “insoluble” in their nature, and of 
little benefit to agriculture. In the chemist’s 
laboratory, under the agency of acids, alkalies, 
heat, etc., they are easily soluble; while in the 
soil they are practically insoluble, as centuries 
may elapse before any essential portion of them 
disappears. There is inexcusable pedantry in the 
remark attributed to Prof. Johnson, — in fact it 
is silly. But it is a remark which the grinders 
of “ insoluble ” rocks, recommended for fertiliz- 
ing uses, employ to increase their sales, and 
therefore it is deserving of notice. 

e —_—— 
PROGRESSION OF PRIMARIES. 

Tue Journal of Applied Chemistry has an arti- 
cle supporting at great length Prof. Mapes’s doc- 
trine of progression of primaries, — which we 
suppose is not well understood by many of our 
readers. Briefly, it may be stated thus: min- 
erals that have once passed through a vegetable 
organization are better adapted for plant food 
than those derived directly from the rock. He 
brings up in support of his argument the cases 
of bone dust and apatite, saying very justly that 
the first is suitable for the nourishment of plants, 
while the second is not, evidently considering 
them as having the same composition. Now in 
fact they are totally different, the apatite not be- 
ing a simple phosphate of lime like the bone, but 
a compound formed from phosphate of lime and 
fluoride of calcium. If, however, the apatite is 
treated with strong sulphuric acid, having been 
previously ground to a powder, it then becomes 
as suitable plant food as the bone. The simple 
fact is that phosphate of lime in combination with 
fluor spar is insoluble in carbonic acid water, 


while bone dust is soluble to a considerable ex- 


tent. 


A CONDENSED “ philosophy of farming”: Feed 
your land before it is hungry; rest it before it is 
weary ; and weed it before it is foul. 


| drags or rollers. 


WHAT THE HEBREWS KNEW OF FARMING. | 


In his laws Moses made agriculture the basis of 
the State. According to this principle he appor- 
tioned to every citizen a certain portion of land, 
marked by fixed boundaries. Land-grabbing spec- 
ulations were prevented by the law, which required 
all lands in the commonwealth to revert to the heirs 
of the original owners on the jubilee year. The 
occupation of the farmer was held in honor frcm 
being thus protected by the fundamental law of the 
State. None were so rich or noble as to disdain to 
put their hand to the plow (1 Kings xix. 19; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 10.) Various means were resorted to 
by the Hebrews to increase the fertility of their soil. 
The stones were gathered and built into walls, water 
was brought in aqueducts from great distances, and 
many kinds of manure were used. The hills were 
terraced to the very tops, and platted with vineyards 
and gardens. They cultivated wheat, barley, millet, 
beans, and perhaps rice. (Isa. xxviii. 25.) In agri- 
cultural implements the Hebrews were not so far 
behind the present age as we are prone to think. 
Isaiah lived 700 years before Christ, yet in his day 
iron plows were in use, for he prophesied of the 
time when swords should be turned to plowshares 
and spears to pruning hooks. This passage shows 
too that they had instruments for pruning vines and 
trees. The animals used in plowing were cattle and 
donkeys. Horses were not in common use among 
the Hebrews. The original method of harvesting 
grain was to pull up by the- roots, but sickles were 
used among the Hebrews from the time of Joshua. 
Harvest among them was a time of rejoicing, cheer- 
ful songs being heard in every field. Threshing 
was effected by flails, the feet of animals, or by 
Vineyards and olive groves were 
extensively and carefully cultivated. Culinary plants 
and fruit-trees were among the first objects of atten- 
tion. Palestine was said to flow with milk and honey. 
Bees were highly esteemed. Their hives were made 
of clay mixed with straw, but stores of honey were 
often found in hollow trees and fissures of the rocks. 
(Psalm Ixxxi. 16.) One remarkable provision of 
the Mosaic law in regard to agriculture was the 
Sabbatic year. (Lev. xxv. 1-7.) Every seventh 
year was a year of rest, not so much to the farmer 
as to the farm. Nothing was sown, and nothing was 
reaped; the vines were not pruned; there was no 
gathering of fruit. The object of this regulation 
seems to have been to preserve the wild beasts, to 
let the land recover strength, and to teach the peo- 
ple to be provident and look out for the future. 
But the year was not spent. in idleness. The peo- 
ple could hunt, fish, look after their bees and flocks, 
repair their buildings *or furniture, manufacture cloth, 
or carry on commerce. 


—~——— 
THE COW’S INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue London Milk Journal remarks: That cows 
have memory, language, signs, and means of. en- 
joying pleasant associations, combining for ageres- 
sive purposes, has been recognized, but scarcely 
to the extent the subject merits. Travelling in 
Italy many years ago, we visited some of the large 
dairy farms in the neighborhood of Ferrara. We 
happened to stop at a farmhouse one fine autumn 
afternoon when the cows were about to be milked. 
A herd of over one hundred was grazing home- 
wards. The women took their positions with stool 
close to the house, and as the cows approached, 
names were called out which at first were, we 
thought, addressed to the milkmaids. Rosa, Flo- 
renza, Giulia, Sposa, and many names, which were 
noted by us at the time, were called out by the 


overseer, or one of the women, and we were aston- |: 


ished to see cow after cow cease feeding or chew- 


ing the cud and make direct, sometimes at a trot, 
for the woman that usually milked her. The prac- 
’ 


tice we found was not confined to one farm; all 
cows on each farm knew their respective nam 
and took up their position, just as readily as_ 
individual members of some large herds in t 
country, turning from their fields to take up th; 
places in the sheds. F 


—~—- 
NOTES FOR THE FARM. 


Cooxep Foop ror Carrie. — Experimes 
made by MM. Raspail and Biot, of the Frer 
Academy of Sciences, seem to have resulted in 
-tablishing the following points : — 

1, That the globules constituting meal, flour, aj 
starch, whether contained in grain or roots, are | 
capable of affording any nourishment as anin| 
food until they are broken. | 

2. That no mechanical method of breaking } 
grinding is more than partially efficient. 

3. That the most efficient means of breaking 4 
globules is by heat, by fermentation, or by 
chemical agency of acids or alkalies. 

4, That the dextrine, which is the kernel, as | 
were, of each globule, is alone soluble, and thereft: 
alone nutritive. j 

5. That the shells of the globules, when redue 
to fragments by mechanism or heat, are not nut 
tive. 

6. That though the fragments of these shells 
not nutritive, they are indispensable to digestic, 
either from their distending the stomach, or fix 
other causes not understood ; it having been fou! 
by experiment that concentrated nourishment, su| 
as sugar or essence of beef, cannot long sustain }) 
without some mixture of coarser or less nutriti 
food. 4 

7. That the economical preparation of all foc 
containing globules or fecula, consists in perfeet! 
breaking the shells and rendering the dextrine co, 
tained in them soluble and digestible, while the fra. 
ments of the shells are at the same time rendei 
more bulky, so as the more readily to fill f 
stomach. 

Greasing WHEELS.— Many a wheel is ruin 
by oiling too plentifully. A well made wheel 
endure constant wear for ten to twenty years if 
is taken to use the right kind and proper amount ¢ 
ofl; but if this matter is not attended to, the whe 
will be used up in five or six years, or perha’ 
sooner. Lard should never be used on a wago 
for it will penetrate the hub, and work its way 0) 
around the tenons of the spokes, and spoil the wher 
Castor oil is a good material for use on an ird 
axle; just oil enough should be applied to a spind 
to give it a light coating; this is better than mor’ 
for the surplus put on will work out at the ends, ai) 
be forced by the shoulders and nut into the hu 
around the outside of the boxes. To oil an axletre 
first wipe the spindle clean with a cloth wet with tw 
pentine, if it won’t wipe without it. On a bugg 
or carriage, wipe and clean off the back and fro1 
ends of the hubs, and then apply a very small quar 
tity of castor oil, or some especially prepared lubr 
cator near the shoulders and point. j 

Gyrsum For Lear Biiaut. — A corresponder 
of the Rural South-Land recommends the use 
gypsum for leaf blight in pear-trees. He says 
“In July last I sprinkled it freely on the tree 
affected, early in the morning, when the few ] 
remaining and twigs were wet with dew, and 
ceeded in checking the disease in some, and e 
pletely renovating the entire foliage in a very sh 
time in all. The kinds most subject to leaf bli q 
with me are Glout Morceau, Seckel, Fle 
Beauty, Swan’s Orange, and one or two others.” 

—~—— 

Mr. GREELEY says that people who have owt 
grazing lands and stock in Texas have grown rich 
of late’ years without effort, and almost wi hout 
thought. 4 
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. CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


JR. NICHOLS & CO, Manufacturing and 
 jsalytical Chemists, 150 Congress Street, Boston, will 
lige special attention to chemical investigations of every 
Ad. They will make accurate analysis of Ores, 
tinerals, Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, etc. Also of 
idugs, Dyes, Chemical Substances, Soda Ash, Indigo, 
lite Lead, Oils, Paints, Wines and Spirituous 
Jyuors, Madder, Opium, and all commercial arti- 
Wek 

_ Special attention given to Spring, River, or Well 
Titers suspected to contain Lead, Zine, or other 
iterious metals. The charge for qualitative analy- 
‘sinf Water for the detection of Lead, Zine, or other 
isle impurity, will be Five Dollars. Charges for 
ww work in all cases moderate. 

arlies in any section of the United States desir- 
i” our services will please in their correspondence 
the nature of’ the work required, and instructions 
| be given regarding the securing and Jorwarding 
pecimens, and also advices regarding the probable 


CO. « 
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) ANALYSIS OF BOSTON STREET DUST. 

|| Wire the view of ascertaining the composition 
he ordinary dust or dirt found in the streets 
‘ur city, we have collected specimens from 
ous points and subjected them to chemical 


ae following table indicates the nature of the 
‘mens and the localities from which they 
_ taken : — 
- ~ Organic Inorganie Insoluble Sesqui- 
matter, matter. in nitro- oxide 
muriatic of iron. 
acid. 
tNo.1, 30.60 69.40 53.02 7.15 
No. 2, 15.34 84.66 76.56 6.85 
5 26.43 73.57 61.33 7.83 
13.39 86.61 76.70 7.76 
14.83 85.17 73.45 7.64 
22.13 77.87 73.45 
18.51 81.49 
Averages, 20.19 79.82 69.08 7.44 


No. 1. State Street, in front of the Post Office. 
No. 2. West Boston Bridge. 

No. 3. In front of 150 Congress Street. 

No. 4. Corner of Congress and Purchase Streets, 
No. 5. Broad and Pearl Streets. 

No. 6. Beverly and Causeway Streets, 

No. 7. Court Street (Nicholson pavement). 


ts specimens were carefully dried at 100° C. 
dre off all moisture, and weighed portions 
¢hen taken and ignited until they ceased to 
yeight. The residue was weighed and 
‘with aqua regia, and the portion insolu- 
acid was again weighed. The iron was 
e\tated and weighed as sesquioxide. 

Organic or vegetable and animal matter 
mMposed of various substances, such as 
‘animal excrement, hair, filaments of cot- 
pol, and leather, ete., the hair and excre- 
Moming principally from horses, the cotton, 


wool, and leather from the clothing and boots 
and shoes of pedestrians. The inorganic parts 
contained, beside the iron and sand, considerable 
quantities of lime, chloride of sodium, traces of 
phosphoric acid and other substances. The iron 
came from the shoes of horses, the tires of 
wheels, and the nails in the heels of boots and 
shoes. 
Some curious and instructive facts are learned 
from this investigation, the most prominent of 
which are, first, the low value of street sweep- 
ings as manure. Estimating pure horse excre- 
ment at eight dollars the cord, or two dollars the 
ton, four tons to the cord, the value of street 
sweepings, counting all the volatile matter as 
equivalent to horse manure, would not go above 
Jorty cents a ton, when perfectly dry. The dirt 
of streets, as collected in most localities, would 
probably go considerably below this in manurial 
value... We learn upon inquiry, both here and in 
New York, that farmers and gardeners have 
found that street sweepings exert but little fertil- 
izing influence upon crops. There is a vast dif. 
ference in value between the sewerage or liquid 
waste of a great city, and the dust above ground, 

Second. It is curious to observe the unifor- 
mity with which the metal iron prevails in the 
different streets. It falls off a little in specimen 
No 2, taken from West Boston Bridge. The 
abrading, disintegrating influence of paving 
Stones upon iron is very clearly shown in the in- 
vestigation. The dust taken from the Nicholson 
pavement in Court Street contained more rocky 
or inorganic material than that from some of the 
paved streets of the city. Doubtless this had 
been removed from contiguous streets by wind, 
and in the form of mud, upon wheels and horses’ 
hoofs. 

The bearings of the investigations upon public 
hygiene are not unimportant. We learn regard- 
ing the nature of the impalpable powder which 
is hurled in our faces and into our mouths on 
windy days. The filthy excrementitious matter, 
associated with filaments of animal and vegeta- 
ble waste, and minerals, and mineral salts, con- 
stitute a compound neither healthy nor pleasant 
to inhale into the lungs or take into the stomach. 
Contact with this street dust is, however, to a 
great degree unavoidable in a city, and, do what 
we may, we must continue to swallow it so long 
as business or pleasure inclines us to a city life. 


—_—e—. 
POROUS CONE FILTERS. 


In Bunsen’s paper on filtration by means of 
the water-pump, he mentions the use of cylinders 
of glass closed at their lower ends by plates of 
porous earthen-ware. Mr. C. E. Munroe, late of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, has with the aid 
of Messrs. A. W. and H. C. Robertson of Chel- 
sea, Mass., improved upon this suggestion. At 
his instance they have experimented upon and at 
last succeeded in making cones of porous earthen- 
ware that answer every purpose of the paper 
filter. These cones are not sufficiently porous to 
admit of being used without the Bunsen pump, 
but with it they answer admirably. After being 
boiled with strong hydrochloric acid, washed with 
water, and dried, their weight remains perfectly 
constant, even after repeated filtrations and dry- 
ings. This property will be appreciated by 
those who have used paper filters for such pur- 
poses as the estimation of arsenic and antimony, 


and such other’ substances as require the use of 
filters dried at 100° C. 

In order to use them they are placed inside 
of an ordinary glass funnel, a narrow section of 
seamless rubber tube having been first stretched 
over the mouth of the funnel ; this forms a per- 
fectly air-tight joint. The funnel is then con- 
nected vgjh the Bunsen pump in the ordinary 
manner. 

Mr. Munroe, in his very interesting paper on 
this subject in the American Journal of Science 
and Arts, for May, gives a number of analyses 
made by the use of these cones, which are re- 
markable for their accuracy. He also suggests 
their use in manufacturing operations, for draining 
crystals and filtering corrosive liquids. 


—_—. 
THE BIG TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Rev. Dr. Seetey of Haverhill, Mass., who 

has recently visited California, sends us the fol- 
lowing observations regarding the big trees in 
Calaveras County : — 
’ I venture to send you a few words concerning 
the giant “Redwoods” of California. These trees 
are unlike the common red cedars of the Eastern 
States in the texture of the bark, which is thick 
and spongy; in the color of the wood, which is a 
brownish red throughout; in the formation of the 
leaves, which, though round and scaly, are much 
larger in proportion, and do not grow in triplets ; 
and in the character of the fruit or seeds; for 
while the Juniperus Virginiana is bacciferous, the 
Redwood is coniferous. 

The name “ Arbor Vitz” is sometimes given 
to the “ Redwood,” and I noticed: a sign attached 
to one of the monsters in Calaveras County, con- 
taining the words “ Arbor Vite Queen.” It is a 
misnomer, however. For while the Sequoia is like 
the Cupressus thyoides occidentalis in being conifer- 
ous, and in the color of its foliage, the latter is dis- 
similar in other respects, — being round instead of 
flat, and not so ramose, having none of that pecul- 
iar appearance which, I suppose, gives to the white 
cedar the name of Arbor vite. 

The “ Redwood” also differs from the Cedar of 
Lebanon in the formation of both leaves and 
branches, and in the general shape and growth of 
the tree. Those specimens which I have seen of 
the latter throw out numerous, strong, horizontal 
branches, which from quite low down on the trunk 
to the top of the tree, form a succession of broad, 
flat, table-like surfaces or terraces. The Redwoods, 
on the contrary, rise from the ground somewhat 
like the cypress of the Southern States, pyramidally, 
and tower frequently more than a hundred feet 
without a limb; while the tops are smaller and 
more compact than those of most other trees in 
proportion to their size. 

While the Redwoods thus form a species by 
themselves, which has been named the « Sequoia 
gigantea sempervirens,” they are much more widely 
removed from all others by their enormous propor- 
tions in height and in diameter of trunk. Several 
groves of the species have been discovered in Cal- 
ifornia, as at Mariposa, Fresno, “the Calaveras 
grove,” another six or eight miles distant, and still 
others. Indeed the wood is used by the Califor- 
nians in house-building, very much as the white 
pine is with us at the East. Of these groves, that 
at Mariposa contains the greatest number of trees, 
and that mentioned above as near the Calaveras 
grove, presents specimens, the trunks of which are 
larger in diameter than any others yet discovered ; 
but for both height and size those of the latter 
stand preéminent. 

This grove is about seventy-five miles east, or 
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northeast from Stockton, in a valley on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, and so situated that 
while it receives the full benefit of those climatic 
influences which are most favorable to vegetable 
‘crowth, it is greatly sheltered from strong winds. 
When I was there, in the latter part of April last, 
the temperature and state of the atmosphere were 
those of a well regulated hot-house. 

This grove contains nearly one hun@fed of the 
large Sequoias. Among them are ten whose trunks 
are each equal to thirty fect in diameter (near the 
ground), and seventy that are between fifteen and 
thirty feet in diameter. Many are over three hun- 
dred feet in height. Several have fallen. Of 
these, “ The Miner's Cabin” * — blown down in 
1860 —was three hundred and nineteen feet in 
length, and twenty-one and a half feet in diameter : 
«“ Hercules” — blown down in 1862 — was three 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and at the up- 
turned base, ninety-seven feet in circumference : 
while “The Father of the Forest” — also down — 
is estimated by Hittel to have been forty feet in 
diameter, and four hundred and fifty feet in height, 
or twice as high as Bunker Hill Monument. 

I took a fancy to test the size of this tree at one 
hundred and fifty-four feet distant from its base ; 
and by my rude measurement it proved to be more 
than eleven and a half feet without the bark. 

One of these monsters was felled in 1853, five 
men being engaggd twenty-five days, and achieving 
the feat by the use of large pump augers. The 
diameter of the stump measured nearly twenty-four 
feet across without the bark, which would have 
added two and a half or three feet to the measure- 
ment. The end of a stick cut from this tree con- 
tains twenty-four “rings ” to the inch. If the stick 
had been taken from the section next the stump, 
this would give from the centre to the outer edge, 
next the bark (i. e. one half the total diameter) 288 
x 12 = 3,456 “rings” in the tree; and according 
to the ordinary method of reckoning, this tree 
would be three thousand, four hundred and fifty-six 
years old. 

But since the stick may have been taken from 
an upper section of the trunk, where the dimen- 
sions were less and the distances between the rings 
were less, this method of calculating the age of the 
tree is not reliable. But even if the actual count 
of rings on the stump were three thousand four 
hundred and fifty six, it is doubtful whether the age 
of the tree is greater than half that number of years. 

My reasons for this doubt are the following: 
These trees grow in a region where other species 
of trees are very thrifty, —the Sugar Pines and 
Yellow Pines in the Calaveras grove being, in 
many instances, two hundred and fifty feet high, 
and from eight to ten feet in diameter. The Red- 
woods themselves evidently are fast growers; but 
unlike thrifty trees with us, these giants exhibit 
a closeness of the rings which does not betoken 
thrift. I suspect, therefore, that each tree makes 
two growths in a year. : 

This suspicion may not appear entirely absurd 
when we reflect on the peculiarity of the seasons 
in California. The spring rains fall in March and 
April, after which there is no more moisture until 
October, when the autumnal rains commence ; and 
by the early part of December (if I am rightly 
informed), the winter, with frosts and deep snows, 
takes possession of the mountain districts, where 
the colossal Sequoias flourish, not to withdraw its 
reign until April. Consequently these trees have 
that short season which intervenes between the 
October rains and the commencement of winter 


* Many of the large trees bear the names of distinguished 
individuals, e. g., of George Washington, Andrew Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Generals Grant, Sherman, 
McPherson, and Sheridan; of the poets, Longfellow and Bry- 
ant; of the savants, Humboldt, John Lindly, Professor Asa 
Gray, and Dr. John Torrey. 


for an autumnal growth, and another season be- 
tween the disappearance of winter and the time 
when they feel the summer drought for a spring 
growth. For while they may find abundant moist- 
ure long after plains, hills, and mountain sides 
equally exhibit their brown sandy hue, and the 
lesser forms of vegetation are completely parched, 
yet since the roots of these cedars seem to run 
rather horizontally than deep, they also must finally 
feel the drought, and cease to make any growth 
till autumn. 

The correctness or incorrectness of this supposi- 
tion can be demonstrated by cutting down a tree 
in one of the “groves,” the exact age of which is 
known, and comparing the age with the number 
of its rings. Until this shall be done, I must re- 
gard the supposition as sufliciently plausible to 
warrant us in reckoning the age of the Sequoias 
at only half that which has commonly been attrib- 
uted to individuals of the species. 

——+— 
ANALYSIS OF A CLAM SHELL. 


From whence does the clam obtain the lime 
needed to form its shell? This is an interesting 
question, and one we have often asked ourself when 
observing the bivalves in salt and fresh water 
basins. As considerable lime is found in sea-water 
the question is not so puzzling in its connection 
with the clams, oysters, ete., of the ocean, as with 
those of our fresh water lakes. ; . 

In order to obtain light upon the matter we took 
from Lake Kenosa, upon which our farm borders, a 
Unio or blue shelled muscle, and separating the 
shell submitted it to chemical analysis. The 
amount of lime contained in it, in the form of car- 
bonate, was 14.75 grams, with a trace of phos- 
phate. We also subjected the water of the lake 
to analysis, and found that each 1,000 grams of the 
water held 0.0268 grams of lime, principally in the 
form of carbonate. These results show, if the clam 
obtains its lime wholly from the water which passes 
through the organs of assimilation, that 532 litres 
would be required, or in other words more than four 
barrels of the water of the lake were needed to sup- 
ply the lime which the clam derived from some 
source. We have thus far investigated the matter 
strictly from the chemist’s stand-point, and having 
but little knowledge of the nature of the food re- 
quired by the clam, or its habits, ete., we would ask 
some of our naturalists to enlighten us upon these 
points. 

se 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Ar the close of the term ending June 25, 1871, 
the Chemical Department of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School ceased to exist. 

This was the oldest school of Chemistry in this 
country, and its many graduates will*hear with sor- 
row the news of its discontinuance. The number 
of students has never been very large, not averag- 
ing more than ten or twelve for the last five years ; 
the aim of the school being rather to give thorough 
instruction to a few students, than general instruction 
to a large number. During the twenty-three years 
of its existence it has been under the charge of but 
two professors, Prof. Horsford and Dr. Gibbs, 
although Mr. C. W. Eliot was temporarily in charge 
of it between the administrations of the two gentle- 
men above named. 

Dr. Gibbs still continues at Cambridge as Rum- 
ford Professor, and has been assigned to the depart- 
ment of Physics. He will lécture during the 
coming year on the subjects of Light and Heat. 

—@——_ 
ANOTHER FATAL CASE OF ZINC POISONING. 


Tue wife of Col. Horton, of Attleboro, Mass., re- 
cently died from the effects of the salts of zine, con- 
tained in water used for culinary purposes. The 


case is described by the attending physician, J. 
Bronson, M. D., of Attleboro, whoris a gentleman 
high standing in the profession, a member of a 
we believe, one of the Councillors of the Massae, 
setts Medical Society. Dr. B. says: “That ] 
Horton was poisoned by water drawn through ¢ 
vanized iron pipes is, I believe, fully demonstrated | 
physical evidence. The salts of zine were doubt) 
eliminated before death, but they primarily indu 
the disease of which she died.” This adds ond 
to the list of those who have fallen victims to the 
sidious influence of a metallic poison introduj 
into the system through the medium of bad wa) 
pipes. ¢ 
A heavy responsibility rests upon those who { 
advocating the continued use of the galvanij 
pipes for water conduction. We have dischar¢ 
our duty in calling attention to the great evil, i 
warning our readers against it, 
—_e—- 

LIEBIG ON GERMANY AND FRANCE, 

Ar a recent meeting of the Royal Bayar 
Academy of Sciences, Baron Liebig spoke thus| 
the future relations between Germany and Frar 
“The Academy seizes this moment to dee) 
openly that there exists no national hatred betw 
the German and Latin races. The peculiar cha 
ter of the Germans, their knowledge of langua 
their acquaintance with foreign people, the past. 
present state of their civilization, all tend to m) 
them just towards other peoples, even at the | 
of often becoming unjust towards their own, | 
thus it is that we recognize how much we ow( 
the great philosophers, mathematicians, and n 
ralists of France, who have been in so many dep 
ments our masters and our models. I went fo/ 
eight years ago to Paris to study chemistry; 
tuitous circumstance drew upon me the at 
of Alexander Von Humboldt, and a single wor 
recommendation from him caused M. Gay Li 
one of the greatest chemists and physicists 


proposal to continue and finish with his coopera 
an analysis which I had commenced. He intro 
me as a pupil into his laboratory; my care 
fixed after this. Never shall I forget the kin 
with which Arago and Thenard received the ¢ 
man student, and how many compatriots, ] 
cians, and others, could I not name, whe, li 
self, gratefully remember the efficacious ass 
accorded to them by French men of science 
ishing their studies. An ardent sympathy 
that is noble and grand, as well as a disintere 
hospitality, form some of the most noble traits 
the French character.” a 
—~—— 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Epiroriat Excursion. — We were p 
by a press of duties from joining the excurs 
the editors and publishers of Massachusetts, | 
Hampshire, Maine, ete., in July. It would 
been a great pleasure to have met our edit 
friends, with whom we passed some pleasant b 

{ 


(| 


at Lakeside last autumn. ‘The excursion W 


complete success, and full of enjoyment. 
Tue Hay Crop. — The complaint com | 
all sections of New England and from Ney 
that the hay crop this season is a partial 
It will not probably prove to be two thirds a 
as usual, which is a serious matter to farmers. 
hay crop at Lakeside is larger than eve 
from the same area of land. Our reclaimed 
ows gave immense crops, fully three tons of tim 
to the acre; and our uplands, notwithstandi 
drought, supplied heavy swarths to the mow 
is certain, high cultivation renders lands, in uni 
able seasons even, productive. The influer 
drought, cold, wet, ete., upon properly tillet 
is much less than upon those impoverished 
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jected. The farmer cannot afford to imperfectly 
. jultivate his tillage lands, as any disturbing weather 
iy nfluences cut short his moderate or scanty crops, 
_ |nd destroy his courage and his hopes. 
( Some Ucty Bues.— A friend in Illinois has 
_ jent us some living specimens of the Colorado Potato 
, 3ug, which is now ravaging the potato fields of our 
7 Vestern cultivators. We have placed the insects 
| ja glass bottle, and guard them against escape 
‘ith as much vigilance as the warden of a peniten- 
| ,ary guards his prisoners. It is hoped that no one’s 
, uriosity will lead to the introduction of the detest- 
_ ble bugs into the Eastern States, for they are com- 
ig upon their own account fully fast enough. The 
otato bug has a wonderful tenacity of life, and but 
w of the ordinary insect poisons affect him. He 
Jill burrow through a heap of carbolate of lime as 
woodchuck does through a clover patch, and a sat- 
vated solution of the agent appears to afford him 
1agreeable bath. Arsenic and arsenical compounds 
veck him when fairly brought in contact with 
| ;em, and so do the salts of mercury. It should be 
id that garbolate of lime is evidently very offen- 
ve to the insects, but it does not destroy them. 
hen placed on glass inclosed in a ring of the 
rholate, they are greatly disturbed, and will not ap- 
‘oach it at any point. It may be that it will drive 
jem from a field, and some experiments with it are 
mth trying. The arseniate of copper, or what is 
iown in commerce as Paris Green, has been found 
. effective antidote to the bug, and inquiries are 
nstantly made, of us regarding the safety of the 
ent. It is indeed a vile poison, and if any sub- 
tute can be discovered it should be discarded. 
great has been the demand for it of late that 
ere is great activity manifested in its manufacture. 
at it is very destructive to the health and lives 
| ‘en of workmen, and it is difficult to find men who 
{ill aid in its production. Arsenic and copper are 
0 unpleasant minerals to be associated, and it is 
festionable whether it should be used as a paint. 
| regards potato fields we incline to think that no 
ury can result to the crop where it is used. 
‘tere is danger in handling it, but if our own fields 
re being devoured, we should use it if we could 
d no substitute. 
The destruction of the potato crop is an evil of 
‘pendous magnitude, and nothing must be left un- 
‘ne to avert it. It cannot be a great while before 
depredator will reach our borders, as from last 
founts he was advancing East by forced marches. 
Tinsects destructive to vegetation increase in num- 
t and in new varieties as rapidly during the next 
curter of a century as they have during the last, 
} shall only be able to raise a few fruits, grains, 
41 roots, and these will have to be cultivated under 
dss. “fF 
BRaprorp AcaprMy.— We have never at- 
ded a school exhibition,of so pleasing and satis- 
Mory a character as that at Bradford in July last. 
tis is a young ladies’ school, and is made up of 
ils from all parts af the country, the number at 
Fsent being about one hundred and twenty. The 
ereises were of a high order, and everything was 
Tacterized by good sense, and a refined and 
nal tone, which gave great pleasure to the parents 
he young ladies and the numerous friends of the 
i itution. In saying that we regard Bradford 
4idemy as a model school, we repeat what we have 
yore said in the JourNAL. The elegant, spacious, 
© venient building standing as it does in one of 
i Most charming localities in New England, gives 


dvantages hardly possessed by any other. The 
Hrd of Trustees, embracing such men as Dr. 
Ths 


Hus Anderson, E. S. Tobey, Ezra Farnsworth, 
“rer Kingman, S. D. Warren and others of this 


their daughters in such charge. Miss Abby John- 
son, the principal is now in Europe, but will reach 
home in season ta take charge of the school in Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Sanpwicnu Istanps.— One of our sub- 
scribers at Honolulu writes as follows, under date 
of June 8, 1871. “ Please find enclosed two dollars, 
for which I wish to renew my subscription for two 
years in advance. At this great distance from the 
United States and from opportunities for literary and 
scientific improvement, there is no periodical which 
better meets our needs, or is more prized than the 
Boston JouRNAL or Cuemistry.” Similar let- 
ters come to us by every mail from all parts of our 
own country and from foreign lands, and we have 


©}, Dr. Cogswell of Bradford, Dr. Durfee of Fall 


to thank our friends for their kind partiality and 
words of commendation. 

Br Just.— We are pleased to have our articles 
copied by exchange journals, when due credit is 
given, but we dislike the dishonesty of some who 
appropriate our articles as their own, or who forget 
to give credit when copying them. We can hardly 
take up a paper without noticing instances of this 
character. An article of ours upon ‘ Dangerous 
Burning Fluids” is now going the rounds of the 
press credited to the Indiana Journal of Medicine. 
Every word of the article is taken from the Jour- 
NAL, and we learn that it ‘as copied into the Indi- 
ana Journal and no credit given. The last number 
of the Druggists’ Circular copies it, giving credit to 
the Indiana Journal of Medicine. We are sorry to 
have to cail attention to this matter. 

Screntiric Expepition. — Professor Agassiz, 
who will be accompanied by Ex-President Hill of 
Harvard University and Mr. Pourtalis of the Coast 
Survey, proposes to start in the autumn on a trip 
around Cape Horn. They will sail in a vessel that 
is being built for the service of the Coast Survey 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, with 
his accustomed liberality, has offered to defray the 
scientific expenses of the party. They expect to 
make dredgings at various points, and to make a 
full examination of the Straits of Magellan, paying 
particular attention to marks of glacial action. 


—~— 
ATOMS, 


A FRencn inventor proposes a composition of 
glue, honey, water, and glycerine as a vehicle for the 
colors used in printing-ink, instead of the ordinary 
oil or varnish. —It is stated that the only estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of plate glass in this 
country is at Lenox, Mass, — Last year we imported 
more than nineteen million pounds of jute, at a cost 
of three millions of dollars, though the plant could 
readily be raised at the South, where it is used ex- 
tensively for bale-cloth. — Oiling the points of nails 
will enable one to drive them into hard wood more 
easily. — Bees are now sent by mail, confined in a 
square block of wood, with auger holes bored 
in it and covered with wire gauze. — French gold 
leaf does not exceed the 480,000th of an inch in 
thickness. — Dr. Luther, in the Medical Press and 
Circular, states that he reduced strangulated her- 
nia by causing to be applied, over the part, extract 
of belladonna rubbed up with glycerine. — The 
leather interest in this country amounts to more 
than two hundred millions of dollars annually, ex- 
ceeding every other industrial pursuit except agri- 
culture. — An inch of rain falling upon an acre of 
ground supplies it with about a hundred tons of 
water. — The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has decided thatthe dust produced in the tobacco 
manufactories, which cannot be made into snuff or 
put into any other shape absorbable by the human 
system, may be disposed of to farmers for fertilizing 
purposes. —In Montana farmers have been unable 
to plant all their grain on account of the scarcity 
of help. — It has been calculated that the fences of 
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the United States have cost an amount equal to the 
present national debt, and that the annual repairs 
of the same absorb some two hundred millions of 
dollars. — Speaking of fences, the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad has about one hundred and fifty 
miles of Osage orange hedge along its line, and is 
steadily adding more. — Professor Boettger of Ger- 
many tests the genuineness of silver plating on 
metals inthe following manner: the metallic sur- 
face is carefully cleaned, and a drop of cold satu- 
rated solution of bichromate of potash in nitrie acid 
is placed upon it, and immediately washed off with 
cold water; if the surface is silver, a blood-red 
spot of chromate of silver is formed, whereas on 
German silver or Britannia metal the stain is brown 
or black.—- Mr. Whitehead, the inventor of the 
“fish torpedo,” has sold his device to the English 
Government for seventy-five thousand dollars. — 
Peter the Great was born on the 9th of June, 1672, 
and an industrial exhibition is to be held next year 
at Moscow, in honor of the bicentennial anniversary 
of the event; and among the articles exhibited will 
be the famous boat made by the Emperor, which 
is still in a good state of preservation at St. Peters- 
burg. — Europe has 450,000 miles of telegraph wire, 
and 13,000 stations; America, 180,000 miles of 
wire, and 6,000 stations; India, 14,000 miles, and 
200 stations; Australia, 10,000 miles, and 270 sta- 
tions; and the extension throughout the world is 
at the rate of 100,000 miles of wire per annum; to 
say nothing of 30,000 miles of submarine cable now 
in successful operation. — The Pennsylvania State 
Medical Society has rescinded its resolution deny- 
ing recognition of female physicians, or of medical 
men who,consult with women or teach female stu- 
dents. ae ye is used in the United States 
Pension Bureau to detect those who attempt to get 
a double share of pension money. — In England, 
the extent of land covered with trees has increased 
forty thousand acres in the last thirty-five years, 
and tree planting is encouraged among landholders 
by liberal premiums. —In Italy, seaside. hospitals 
for poor scrofulous children have. been established 
by charitable persons; and of 290 children treated 
last year at these establishments, 102 were cured, 
and 79 materially benefitted. — After more than a 
year of careful investigation, a Government Com- 
mission in British India has decided on a gauge of 
three feet and three inches for the railways there ; 
which extends the narrow-gauge system to nearly 
ten thousand miles of road. — Chignons and kin- 
dred vanities of the hairdresser’s art have recently 
been made of spun glass, which has the advantage 
of being cleaner than any of the materials hitherto 
used. — A party from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, headed by President Runkle, and 
consisting of Professors Ordway, Rockwell, Rich- 
ards, and Hyatt, with fourteen students of mining 
and metallurgy, has started for Colorado and the 
adjacent regions, where they will be occupied in 
scientific research and practical work until about 
the first of October. — Massachusetts has one mile 
of railway for every five square miles of her area. — 
Dr. W. H. Searles recommends poultices of tea- 
leaves, moistened with hot water, as preferable to 
all other remedies in the first stage of burns and 


scalds. 
—o— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Drucerst, PortLanp, Mr. Cundurango is .a plant or 
tree growing in the province of Loja, Ecuador, specimens of 
which were sent to Washington for analysis and trial as a 
medicinal agent. A great noise has been made regarding it by 
correspondents of newspapers, which we suppose is a new way of 
advertising a nostrum which it is in contemplation “ to put on 


| the track” as a sovereign cure-all for cancer and other malignant 


affections. Dr. Antisell, of Washington, has subjected the 
plant to chemical examination, and finds it to present no unusual 
characteristics. He is inclined to class it among the “ aromatic 
bitters,” and states that what little medicinal virtue it has re- 
sides in the bark. Mr. Speaker Colfax is giving the thing a 
notoriety by alleging that it has “cured his mother-in-law of 
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cancer.” This sounds very absurd to intelligent physicians, 
who know that cancer is not a local trouble, but a disease affect 
ing the system generally, and of a most malignant nature. We 
advise our readers not to invest very largely in cundurango, or 
any other nostrum claiming to have extraordinary virtues. 

S. T. V., Hartrorp, Or. If your zine-covered iron pipe 
has been in the well for three years, as you state, it may as well 
remain, as undoubtedly the zine has entirely disappeared, and 
you have iron surfaces in contact with the water. The zinc 
coating is usually removed from iron pipes, where water is pass- 
ing through, if from four to six months, and it is tMfn like ordi- 
nary iron pipe, and ceases to be dangerous. In some cases, we 
have known patches of the zinc to remain upon the iron for 
two or three years, but such instances are rare. 

L. M., Urica, N. Y. A razor is kept in good condition by 
stropping it after it is used. We have one which has been in 
constant use for fifteen years, and it has never been in contact 
with a hone or stone of any kind; it is always passed over the 
strop before it is put away. 

J. M. W., Warersoury, Cr. 
potash at ten cents a pound for fertilizing purposes. 
leached, are cheaper at forty cents a bushel. 

W. H. R., OLaAnrHE, KANsAs. Water in freezing rejects 
most impurities. ° The ice collected from a mud puddle, ‘as you 
have doubtless observed, is free from dirt or filth. In collecting 
ice for domestic uses, it is preferable to obtain it from clear 
ponds or springs, if they are accessible. 

H. C., Provipencr, R.I. We have found ashes, bone 
dust, and Peruvian guano to be excellent fertilizers for straw- 
berries. Good, well seasoned barn-yard manure is used by 
many of the successful cultivators of the berry in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

M. N. O., Boston. We quite agree with you, that unless 
some varieties of strawberries other than the Wilson’s Albany 
are cultivated for market purposes, the sales of the berry will 
be small in the future, for it is quite too acid and flavorless 
for most consumers. It is a good berry to keep and to trans- 
port, and it is productive, but for table uses it is almost unen- 
durable. 

P.N.S., Provipence, R. I. It is doubtful if you can 
destroy the canker worm by placing saltpetre around your trees. 
It is an expensive salt, and it has not been proved that it will 
destroy the grub or worm when brought in contact with them. 

J.N.S., Sr. Ausans, Vr. If you sprinkle @rbolate of 
lime in the rear of your horse stalls, it will serve to keep away 
flies, and render your stable sweet, and healthy for the horses. 

C. P., Boston, Mass. The water cans made for holding 
ice water, and used in hotels, public rooms, and sometimes in 
private dwellings, are filthy and unsafe vessels, and should-be 
abandoned. We refer to those made of zinc, painted on the 
outside, with a sheet zine lining inside. They have a metallic 
faucet, and as found in the market are labelled in paint “ Ice- 
water,”” There is often a metallic taste conferred upon the 
water by these cans, which is distinctly observable. No more 
dangerous or uncleanly vessel for holding ice-water has ever 
been devised, and we advise thirsty ones to give them a wide 
berth when in pursuit of cooling drinks. 


Medicine. 


You can hardly afford to use 
Ashes, un- 


ABORTIVE TREATMENT OF FELONS.. 


One of the most painful afllictions from which any 
one can suffer is a felon or whitlow; and as I have 
had great success in the treatment of these distress- 
ing forms of disease, I will, with your permission, 
give your readers an idea of the method adopted. 

It is well known by physicians that pressure 
causes absorption, and in view of this fact, ten years 
ago I adopted the plan of applying several coatings 
of collodion over the finger or place where the pain 
is felt on its first appearance. On drying, the col- 
lodion contracts with an even pressure, and if kept 
on for twenty-four hours the symptoms will usually 
entirely disappear. 

Of late [have been in the habit of soaking the 
affected part in quite a strong solution of carbolie 
acid for a few minutes before applying the collo- 
dion. 

The pain for some hours will be quite severe, but 
an anodyne will afford relief. dp vee RE 


Aucusta, ME. 


Remarks. — We have to thank our corre- 
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TYNDALL ON DUST AND SMOKE. 

We find in our English exchanges, reports of 
a lecture delivered by Prof. Tyndall, at the 
Royal Institution, on the 9th of June. The 
theme was “ Dust and Smoke,” and the discourse 
may be viewed as supplementary to the famous 
one on “ Dust and Disease,” delivered January 
21, 1870. It is quite as interesting as its prede- 
cessor, and will probably attract quite as much 
attention. 

Having shown some introductory experiments 
illustrating the polarization of light by floating 
dust, and by smoke of various degrees of density, 
the speaker proceeded to show the practical 
bearing of these investigations. After admitting 
that in themselves the curious phenomena he 
had been showing are “worth nothing,” that 
“they will not enable us to add to our stock of 
food or drink or clothes or jewelry,” he went on 
as follows : — 

But though thus shorn of all usefulness in them- 
selves, they may, by leading the mind into places 
which it would not otherwise have entered, become 
the antecedents of practical consequences. In look- 
ing, for example, at this illuminated dust, we may 
ask ourselves what it is. How does it act, not 
upon a beam of light, but upon our own lungs and 
stomachs? The question at once assumes a prac- 


spondent for suggesting a remedy for a distress- 
ing affection. The sufferings experienced from 
whitlow are very great, and if the simple plan 
of treatment described above proves effective he 
deserves the thanks not only of the medical pro- 
fession bat of every one. Our correspondent is a 
medical gentleman of high respectability. 


tical character. We find on examination that this 
dust is organic matter —in part living, in part 
dead. There are among it particles of ground 
straw, torn rags, smoke, the pollen of flowers, the 
spores of fungi, and the germs of other things. 
But what have they to do with the animal econ- 
omy? Let me give you an illustration to which 
my attention has been lately drawn by Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, who writes to me thus : — 

“JT wish to direct your attention to the experi- 
ments of Von Recklingshausen, should you happen 
not to know them. They are striking confirma- 
tions of what you say of dust and disease. Last 
spring, when I was at his laboratory in Wiirzburg, 
I examined with him blood that had been three 
weeks, a month, and five weeks, out of the body, 
preserved in little porcelain cups under glass shades. 
This blood was living and growing. Not only 
were the Ameeba-like movements of the white cor- 
puscles present, but there were abundant evidences 
of the growth and development of the corpuscles. 
I also saw a frog’s heart still pulsating which had 
been removed from the body (I forget how many 
days, but certainly more than a week), There 
were other examples of the same persistent vitality 
or absence of putrefaction. Von Recklingshausen 
did not attribute this to the absence of germs — 
germs were not mentioned by him; but when I 
asked him how he represented the thing to himself, 
he said the whole mystery of his operation con- 
sisted in keeping the blood free from dirt. The 
instruments employed were raised to a red heat 
just before use, the thread was silver thread and 
was similarly treated, and the porcelain cups, 
though not kept free from air, were kept free from 
currents. He said he often had failures, and these 
he attributed to particles of dust having escaped 
his precautions.” 

Prof. Lister, who has founded upon the removal 
or destruction of this “dirt” great and numerous 
improvements in surgery, tells us of the effect of 
its introduction into the blood of wounds. He 
informs us what would happen with the extracted 
blood should the dust get at it. The blood would 
putrefy and become fetid, and when you examine 
more closely what putrefaction means, you find the 
putrefying substance swarming with organic life, the 
germs of which have been derived from the air. 

Another note which I received a day or two ago 


has a bearing particularly significant at the prese, 
time upon this question of dust and dirt, and t. 
wisdom of avoiding them. ‘The note is from J 
Ellis, of Sloane Street, to whom I owe a debt | 
gratitude for advice given to me when sore, 
wounded in the Alps. “I do not know,” writ) 
Mr. Ellis, “whether you happened to see, the l¢ 
ters, of which I enclose you a reprint, when thy 
appeared in the Times. But I want to tell ye 
this in reference to my method of vaccination | 
here described, because it has, as I think, a relatic 
to the subject of the intake of organic particles fro, 
without into the body. Vaccination in the comme 
way is done by scraping off the epidermis, ar 
thrusting into the punctures made by the lane, 
the vaccine virus. By the method I use (and hay 
used for more than twenty years) the epidermis | 
lifted by the effusion of serum from below, a regu’ 
of the irritant cantharidine applied to the ski) 
The little bleb thus formed is pricked, a drop ¢ 
fluid let out, and then a fine vaccine point is p 
into this spot, and after a minute of delay it | 
withdrawn. The epidermis falls back on the ski 
and quite excludes the air, and not the air onh 
but what the air contains. | 

“Now mark the result —out of hundreds” 
cases of re-vaccination which I have performed, 
have never had a single case of blood-poisoning ¢ 
of abscess. By the ordinary way the occurrence 0} 
secondary abscess is by no means uncommon, an/| 
that of pyewmia is occasionally observed. I attrib) 
ute the comparative safety of my method entirely 
first, to the exclusion of the air and what it con 
tains; and secondly, to the greater size of th 
apertures for the inlet of mischief made by thi 
lancet.” * 

I bring these facts forward that they may by 
sifted and challenged if they be not correct. 
they are correct it is needless to dwell upon 
importance, nor is it necessary to say that if Mn 
Ellis had resigned himself wholly to the guidanee 
of the germ theory he could not have acted 
in accordance with the requirements of that t 
than he has actually done. It is what the air 
tains that does the mischief in vaccination. ” 
Ellis’s results fall in with the general theory 
putrefaction propounded by Schwann, and de 
oped in this country with such striking success hy 
Prof. Lister. They point, if true, to a cause 
tinct from bad lymph for the failures and occa 
mischief incidental to vaccination; and if follo 
up they may be the means of leaving the irrational 
opposition to vaccination no ground to stand upon 
by removing even the isolated cases of injury on 
which the opponents of the practice rely. a 

It will be recollected that Tyndall was 
verely criticized in somé quarters for the in 
duction of the germ theory of disease into 
former lecture. He now declares that the: 
criticisms have not led him to regret havi 
spoken as he did; and he thus concisely and 


forcibly states “the grounds on which the sup- 
porters of that theory rely :”— 


From their respective viruses you may pla 
typhoid . fever, scarlatina, or small-pox. What 
the crop that arises from this husbandry ? 
surely as a thistle rises from a thistle seed, 
surely as the fig comes from the fig, the grape fre 
the grape, the thorn from the thorn, so surely d 
the typhoid virus increase and multiply into ty- 
phoid fever, the scarlatina virus into searlatina, 
the small-pox virus into small-pox. What is 
conclusion that suggests itself here? It is 
That the thing which we vaguely call a virus 
all intents and purposes a seed: that in the who 
range of chemical science you cannot point to 
action which illustrates this perfect parallelism 1 
the phenomena of life—this demonstrated pov 


it 
i. 


of self-multiplication and reproduction. There is, 
therefore, no hypothesis to account for the phenom- 
ma but that which refers them to parasitic life. 


iddressed to him by Dr. Wm. Budd, well known 
n England for his activity in the cause of sani- 
ary reform. After remarking that he is fully 
atisfied that “the specific cause of contagious 
eyers must be living organisms,” Dr. Budd 
dds : — 

| “It is impossible, in fact, to make any statement 
_ ‘earing upon the essence or distinctive characters 
f these fevers, without using terms which are of 
Il others the most distinctive of life. Take up the 
titings of the most violent opponent of the germ 
aeory, and, ten to one, you will find them full of 
ich terms as ‘ propagation,’ ‘ self-propagation,’ ‘re- 
roduction,’ ‘self-multiplication,’ and so on. Try 
3 he may —if he has anything to say of those 
‘iseases which is characteristic of them —he can- 
ot evade the use of these terms, or the exact 
ynivalents to them. While. perfectly applicable 
living things, these terms express qualities which 
e not only inapplicable to common chemical 
gents, but as far as I can see actually inconceiv- 
dle of them.” 

The remainder of the lecture is devoted to the 


‘bject of respirators, which had been recom- 


In this connection the lecturer quotes a letter | 
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Mr. Carrick’s arrangement of two valves, the one 
for inhalation, the other for exhalation, is preserved. 
But the portion which holds the filtering and absor- 
bent substances is prolonged to a depth of four or 
five inches. On a partition of wire gauze at the 
bottom of the space which fronts the mouth, is 
placed a layer of cotton-wool, moistened with glye- 
erine ; then a thin layer of dry wool; then a layer 
of charcoal fragments; a second thin layer of dry 
cotton-wool, succeeded by a layer of fragments of 
caustic lime. The succession of the layers may be 
changed without injury to the action. A wire-gauze 
cover keeps the substances from falling out of the 
respirator. In the densest smoke that we have 
hitherto employed, the layer of lime has not been 
found necessary; in a flaming building, indeed, the 
mixture of air with the smoke never permits the 
carbonic acid to become so dense as to be irrespi- 
rable. But in a place where the gas is present in 
undue quantity, the fragments of lime would mate- 
rially mitigate its action. 

This respirator was thoroughly tested by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall and his assistants, and also by 
Captain Shaw, the chief officer of the Metropoli- 
tan Fire Brigade of London. A small room 
was filled with smoke so dense and pungent that 
a single direct inhalation of it was unendurable, 
and in this room the experimenters remained for 
half an hour or more without the slightest incon- 


ended in the former lecture as a safeguard 
sainst miasmata and infectious diseases. ‘There 
‘be little doubt of their value for this pur- 
yse; but, however that may be, they are cer- 
inly useful in many cases which do not involve 
le “germ theory” at all. They may be em- 
voyed by stone-cutters, to exclude from their 
ngs the dust which has been shown by Dr. 
 reenhow to be deposited there as a stony grit ; 
veolliers, as a preventive of the “black lung” 
used by coal dust ; by printers, as a protection 
ainst the dust arising from the sorting of type, 
uch Professor Tyndall says “is very destruc- 
e to health.” These are but a few out of many 
es in which life is shortened by, the intro- 
ction of matter into the lungs that might be 
sily kept out of them. By the use of cotton- 
iol respirators the workmen at these trades 
uld be enabled to breathe “air more fre from 
spended matters than that of the open street.” 
i following case, mentioned by the lecturer, is 
rious one : — 
Over a year ago I was written to by a Lanca- 
re seedsman, .who stated that. during the seed 
son of each year his men suffered horribly from 
tation and fever, so that many of them left his 
‘vice. He asked me could I help him, and I gave 
1my advice. At the conclusion of the season 
is year he wrote to me that he had simply folded 
aittle cotton-wool in muslin, and tied it in front of 
! mouth; that he had passed through the season 
fomfort and without a single complaint fiom one 
dais men. 
It has been objected to these respirators that 
cotton becomes wet and heated by the air 
Vathed out; but this difficulty has been obvi- 
4din a form of the instrument invented by a 
\. Carrick, of Glasgow. Two valves are so 
“‘anged that the air, inhaled through the cot- 
, is exhaled without passing through it. 
Professor Tyndall himself, after many experi- 
wuts, has succeeded in devising another form 
(respirator which is specially designed for fire- 
a. By its aid they can remain for hours in 
densest and most pitchy smoke, without the 


st discomfort. ‘The essential part of this res- 
aor is thus described : — 


venience, and they believed they could have re- 
mained there all day. 
The conclusion of the lecture was as follows: 


“ Thus have we been led from the actinic decom- 
position of vapors, through the tails of comets and 
the blue of the sky, to the dust of London ; from the 
germ theory of disease down to this fireman’s respi- 
rator. Instead of this trivial example, I could, if 
time permitted, point to others of a more consider- 
able kind in illustration of the tendency of pure sci- 
ence to lead to practical applications. Indeed those 
very wanderings of the scientific intellect which at 
first sight appear utterly unpractical, become in the 
end the wellsprings of practice. Yet I believe there 
is a philosophy embraced by some of our more ar- 
dent thinkers (who I fear on many points commit 
the well-intentioned, but fatal mistake of putting 
their own hopeful fancies in the place of fact) that 
would abolish these wanderings of the intellect, and 
fix it from the outset on practical ends alone. I do 
not think that that philosophy will ever make itself 
good in the world, or that any freedom-loving stu- 
dent of nature could or would tolerate its chains.” 


—_6— 
COD LIVER OIL IN ECZEMA. 


A HIGHLY respectable gentleman residing in 
Charlestown, Mass., writes as follows regarding 
the use of Cod Liver Oil in this affection : — 


I have reason to be deeply grateful for the valua- 
ble information with which your journal abounds. 
My child, 22 months old, has been afflicted with 
eczema for 19 months. During that time it has 
received the attention of several skilful physicians, 
all of whom have pronounced it an a. ob- 
stinate case. At the time I read the article on 
“ Cod Liver Oil” in the May number of your jour- 
nal, the child appeared worse than at any previous 
time. Its entire body was covered with the erup- 
tion. I suggested the use of the oil, dropping other 
treatment, and the child is now nearly well. Searce- 
ly a trace of the disease remains. This has been 
accomplished during dentition. 

—o—— 

ALCOHOL AND Eyersigut.— M. Galezowski re- 
cently, at a sitting of the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine, pointed out how many cases he had seen 
among the poorer classes of loss of vision from 
the chronic use of alcohol. The form of loss of 
sight is that of amblyopia. 
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MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


TREATMENT OF Croup By INHALATION oF 
GLYCERINE.— Dr. Stehverger recommends the 
treatment of croup by the inhalation of pure glycer- 
ine through any form of atomizing apparatus. He 
was led to try this remedy for croup from observing 
its good effects in case of hoarseness and loss of 
voice. After application the cough becomes more 
free and oist, and children are enabled to sleep 
almost immediately upon being relieved by the in- 
halation. It is, however, believed to be of impor- 
tance to make use of the remedy early and fre- 
quently, as, if delayed, it may have no effect what- 
ever. If the glycerine be pure, it may be used un- 
mixed; if not, it should be diluted with a little 
water. The inhalations are repeated; according to 
the necessity of the case, at intervals of from half 
an hour to an hour and a half, and for about fifteen 
minutes at a time. The effect of the glycerine in 
this case is supposed to be due to the fact that the 
secretions of the mucous membrane are thereby in- 
creased, and tumefaction reduced, 

CuLorororM IN Roppery.— “ The availability 
of chloroform and similar agents in facilitating rob- 
bery,” was the subject of the lecture delivered be- 
fore the Medico-Legal Society, of New York, at a 
recent meeting. Dr. Stephen Rogers, the speaker, 
took the ground that chloroform cannot be effectively 
used in aid of robbery, or in stupefying persons 
against their will for any felonious purpose whatso- 
ever. He believed that no well authenticated case 
of robbery, effected by means of chloroform, was 
extant, and cited numerous cases in which burelar- 
ies, said to have been effected by its aid, proved 
afterwards to have been facilitated by the very in- 
corruptibl@ guardians of property who were declared 
to have been put under the influence of the anws- 
thetic. He gave it as his opinion that no anesthetic 
could be effectively used unless sufficient force were 
present to hold the subject while the anesthetic was 
applied. In the first place, the long time invari- 
ably required for the gradual overpowering of the 
victim would of itself be a great objection to the 
use of the anesthetic among thieves. Moreover, 
the patient always got into a wild state when 
coming under the benumbing influence. He got 
into a state of chloroformic intoxication, singing, 
dancing, and shouting, in a way which would alarm 
the sleepiest household. Moreover, when in a 
lethargic state, the patient was seized with violent 
vomitings, which would be likely to terminate life, 
if no aid were at hand, adding to the probable 
danger of detection, and the severity of punish- 
ment to the culprit. Even in case of sleep, the 
choking and retching would probably wake the 
patient up before the process of stupefaction was 
complete. 

A New Mercurtat Preparation. — Dr. Miil- 
ler, of Breslau, states that corrosive sublimate and 
chloride of sodium combine to produce a prepara- 
tion which does not precipitate albumen. Dr. Stern 
tried the preparation medicinally. Two to two and 
a half parts of sublimate and twenty to twenty-six 
of salt are put in 1,000 of water. Sugar and acid 
drinks are interdicted, as they might destroy the 
combination. A rather salt diet is best. Out of 
fifty-four patients only two were salivated by this 
treatment, which Dr. Stern reports as very effectual 
in syphilis. As much as from one to two centi- 
grammes of sublimate may be taken in the course 
of two days without giving rise to gastric disturb- 
ance. 

Crncnona in InprA.—If the Indian Govern- 
ment have been successful in the cultivation of 
cinchona bark, they have not. been equally happy 
in their mode of dealing with the product of their 
plantations. The substance issued by the superin- 
tendents of the Darjeeling plantations, for distribu- 
tion to the hospitals as the product of the bark, 
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seems to have been of a bright green. As this is 
not the usual color of quinine or any of the alka- 
loids of bark, it led to inquiry. The superintend- 
ent explained that he had not attempted to isolate 
the various active principles — quinine, cinchonine, 
quinidine, etc. —but wished them to employ this 
extract en masse. But when this mixture of alkaloids 
was analyzed, a very unsatisfactory explanation was 
afforded of its surprising greenness. It was found 
to contain 20 per cent. of the poisonous carbonate 
of copper. If it had actually been used in ordinary 
doses for the patients, poisonous effects could not 
have failed to follow. The operators had shown 
considerable skill in bringing into solution the cop- 
per of the vessels which they had employed. On 
investigation it appeared that the delicate operations 
involved in the manufacture of the alkaloids had 
been entrusted “to a European gardener assisted by 
Booteah coolies !” 

Hyropermic INsEcTION OF CALomEL, — The 
Revista Clinica di Bologna relates eight cases of 
syphilis affecting the eyes, in which Dr. Soresina 
injected calomel suspended in glycerine. Six out 
of the eight cases were cured, and the other two 
somewhat improved. The successful cases included 
iritis, keratitis, retinitis, and paralysis of the third 
pair. The case in which the least effect was pro- 
duced was thought to be due to atrophy of the optic 
nerve. 

Tue Reperantine or Tenru. — Most persons 
who have had teeth filled would probably have con- 
sidered it a relief to have the carious molar taken 
out, filled, and put back again, instead of keeping 
the mouth on the stretch, while the dentist worked 
upon it in situ. It appears from the following para- 
graph, which we take from the Pacific Medical and 
Surgical Journal, that there is some hope that the 
process of filling may come to be performed in this 
very way: “ Dentists are now testing a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Coleman, an English dentist, as fol- 
lows: Extract the tooth, clear away caries and the 
contents of the pulp cavities and canals, wash out 
with carbolic acid, fill the canals with cotton dipped 
in carbolic acid, fill the cavity, scrape off all dis- 
eased periosteum and cementum, leaving the healthy 
portions of the mucous membrane attached to the 
‘neck of the tooth; bathe alveolus and the tooth in 
a solution of carbolie acid, and return the tooth to 
its socket. Out of fourteen cases Mr. Coleman 
succeeded with nine; operating on bicuspids and 
molars.” 

Tur Natore or Lire. — A Philadelphia jour- 
nal refers as follows to one of the “new lights” of 
“ protoplastic ” science : — 

“Professor Poey, of Lycoming County, in this 
State, has been trying to tell us what ‘life’ is. 
According to Poey, ‘Life results from a double 
molecular motion, general and continuous, of com- 
position and of decomposition, in relation to the or- 
ganism and the inorganie medium. The medium is 
the combination of external agents, physical and 
chemical, proper to furnish to the organism the 
principles necessary for its nutrition, and the mani- 
festations of the properties of the anatomical ele- 
ments.’ 

“Strange how Error fastens itself in the human 
mind, and by its rank growth chokes the tender 
plant of ‘Truth! During all the fourscore years of 
our existence we have cherished the fond delusion 
that Life was rather an immorigerous outgrowth of 
a retiary paradox, which engrafted upon the persi- 
flage a mephitic diapason, causing it to permeate 
the neurosthenic rhomboid, and so producing iso- 
thermally protoplastic vitality. That is what we 
thought life was. But we see the mistake now, 
since Poey mentions it! It is hard, though — very, 
very hard—-to see the idols of our youth thus 
thrown down and broken one after the other. And 
by a man named Poey, too!” 


VALUABLE FORMUL. 


A New_Sryptic.— Collodion, 100 parts; car- 
bolic acid, 10 parts; tannin, 5 parts; benzoic acid 
(from gum), 5 parts. 

Mix the ingredients in the order above written, 
and agitate until perfect solution is effected. This 
preparation has a brown color, and leaves on evap- 
oration a strongly adherent pellicle. It instantly 
coagulates blood, forming a consistent clot, and a 
wound rapidly cicatrizes under its protection. 

Bromipe or Potassium IN INTERMITTENT 
Fever. — Repeated trials in Guy’s Hospital have 
shown the very great value of the bromide of po- 
tassium, given in ague. The following formula is 
recommended ; — 


Ty Bromide potassium. . : BY. 
Tr. cinchone, yellow A ‘ . 3 lijss. 
Spts. ammonie aromat. fe P Z3ss. M. 


S. A teaspoonful in half a wineglassful of water, 
three times a day. 

Carpotic Acip IN FLavus And CruSTA 
Lacrra. — Dr. F. K. Bailey highly recommends 
(Nashville Journal of Medicine) the following for- 
mula for these diseases : — 


Ty Hyposulphite sode . é ‘ Dj. 
Carbolic acid . ; . . grs. y. 
Aque . A 4 ° ‘ KA Pa I 
S. Apply to eruptions three times a day. Should 


the stools be green and slimy, and bowels disor- 
dered, he gives the one twentieth of a grain of 
proto-iodide of mercury, morning and night. 

Locan Appiication To Burns. — Dr. Binikerd 
(Med. and Surg. Reporter) applies to burns, when 
seen early, carbolic acid and glycerine in the pro- 
portion of from 5 to 10 drops of the former, to 3ii. 
of the latter. This is spread upon the burn by 
camel-hair pencil or feather, then a layer of white 
cotton retained by a roller bandage. For the sup- 
purative stage, he employs the following : — 


Ry Yellow wax melted and strained . - . 31. 
Raw linseed oil . : A 3 iij. 
Tannin . = . . é spe 
Subnitrate bismuth . 3 Peete. EMS 


First melt the wax, add the oil, and stir the 
whole; then add the tannin, and lastly the bismuth. 
The ointment should be applied on pieces of lint. 

Carpotic Acip IN Scartet Fever. — Dr. 
Cleaver (Jowa Medical Journal) has used the fol- 
lowing formula with decided advantage in this 
disease : — 

LY Carbolic acid. ; % M 4 3 ij. 

Alcohol dilute - : 5 , -Sij. M. 

S. Mix a teaspoonful of this to a tablespoonful of 
water, used either as a gargle or with a mop, de- 
pending upon age and ability to gargle — say once 
every two hours. Also give ten to twenty drops of 
same in muc. g. acaci# at same intervals — dose 
depending upon age of patient. This treatment 
was employed in 70 cases, with the most marked 
success. 

SoLuTion or Sanronrn. — Dr. John Harley, in 
The Practitioner, gives the following formula for a 
solution of this ordinarily insoluble remedy :— 

FR, Santonini, in pulvere + grs. xij. 

Sodz bicarbonatis 7 5 grs. Xx. 
Aque destillate  . 6 ° ° f 3 iij. 

Put "the soda and water into a flask, keep the 
fluid near the boiling point, adding, as it disappears, 
about two grains of the santonin at a time, until the 
whole is dissolved. Solution is effected in about 
half an hour, during which time the water is re- 
duced to f3ij. If need be, reduce by boiling to 
this bulk, when f3i. will contain a full dose, — six 
grains of santonin. If an alkaline reaction be ob- 
jectionable, neutralize with acetic acid. 

—_o—. 
FRENCH COMMUNISM FROM A MEDICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


M. Francisque Sarcey reports in the Gaulois 
a conversation he has had with “an illustrious phy- 


sician who had left Paris for a few hours, and was 


about to return,” and who expressed the opi 

that one of the chief causes of the terrible see 
which accompanied the final suppression of { 
Communist outbreak was “a contagious men| 
alienation.” The minds of the Parisians, he ga} 
were gradually unhinged by the privations of | 1} 
siege. The revolt of the 18th of March wave t) 
last blow to brains which were already shake 
at length the greater part of the population we 
raving mad. “This epidemical insanity is one 
the most surprising cases that physiologists ha 
ever witnessed. . . . You are astonished | 
seeing women, young girls, and children throw j 
troleum and lighted matches into private hous) 
This fanaticism is attributed to their having be 
paid ten francs a day for their horrible work. @| 
anything be more improbable than that they show 
expose themselves out of mere thoughtlessness 

the almost certain prospect of being shot down | 
our troops for such a miserable sum? They we 
simply under the epidemical influence of the ma 
of incendiarism. . . . They acted under ah 
lucination which is as incontestable as it is diffie 
to understand and explain. This is not the fi 
time that a whole population, attacked by a sort 
vertigo, ran about with torches and set fire to ever 
thing in their way. The records of the Middle 
are full of similar examples. . . . Women a 
under such circumstances fiercer and more reckle 
than men. This is because their nervous system | 
more devoloped, their brains are weaker, and the 
sensibilities more acute than those of the strong! 
sex ; and they are consequently far more dangeroy 
and do much more harm. . . . None of the) 
knew exactly what they were fighting “for; 
were possessed by one of the various forms of fl 
religious mania — that which impelled the Jans 
to torture themselves, with a strange delight in’ 
of the acutest kind. . . . The men whot 
themselves on the bayonets of the soldiers in a. Pe 
oxysm of passion were seen ten minutes after utte 
prostrate and begging for mercy. They were | 
more cowards in the last state than they were h 
roes in the first ; they were simply madmen. . 
Look at the citizens who did not take part in 
insurrection ; they are immovable and stupid, h 
men struck with paralysis. Yet they have on man 
oceasions’ given proofs of uncommon vigor and ¢ot 
age; butithe air of Paris is at this moment p 
oned by deleterious miasmata which make 
people furious madmen and others helpless idi 
I have seen the strongest intellects stagger ut 
this pernicious influence, and I have myself 
quently felt as if my reason were gojng.” 
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FAMILIAR EQUIVALENTS FOR ME 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Weights. One milligramme is equal to gy 
nearly ;. one centigramme is equal to 4 grain ne 
one decigramme is equal to 1} grains nearly; 
gramme is equal to 15} grains nearly; one 
gramme is equal to 154 grains nearly; one hes 
gramme is equal to 1,543 grains nearly; one 
gramme is equal to 15,432 grains nearly. 

Measures of Capacity. One millilitre is eq 
to 15} grain-measures of water; one centilitre 
equal to 154 grain-measures, or 3 fluid drams ne: 
one decilitre is equal to 1,540 grain-measures 0} 
fluid ounces nearly; one litre is equal to 15,4 
grain-measures, or 2,1, pints nearly; one et 
centimetre of water at its maximum density we 
15} grains nearly, and is 2ths of a fluid dr 
nearly. — 

Measures of Length. One millimetre is equi 
g'sth inch nearly; one centimetre is equal to 4 
inch nearly; one decimetre is equal to 3, 
inches nearly; one metre is equal to 39} in 
nearly: 4%,\5ths metre is equal to 36 inches, 0 
yard nearly. 
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THE GREAT MYSTERY. 
\Tuere are many mysteries connected with 
3 natural world which may justly be termed 
zat, but there is one class of phenomena which 
of a nature so deeply mysterious that it may 
‘ll be called the great mystery. It is now at- 
ieting public attention to a large extent, from 
3 circumstance that three eminent scientific 
‘ntlemen of England have recently attempted to 
‘ivestigate it, and after devoting considerable time 
the matter, have published some extended state- 
mts of an important nature. Prof. Crooks, the 
1inent chemist, and editor of the London Chem- 
News, Mr. Huggins, whose spectroscopic and 
¢ronomical researches have rendered his name 
nous in the scientific world, and Mr. Sergeant 
x, a prominent member of the English bar, 
ive had Mr. Home, the “ medium ” so called, in 
sir hands and under their control for a consid- 
ble time, and have made, in connection with 
n, a large number of experiments with the 
w of discovering the nature of his “ tricks,” 
ithe source of his extraordinary powers. 
'The conclusions reached by these eminent 
‘entific gentlemen are not surprising or disap- 
inting, inasmuch as we were certain when the 
vestigation was entered upon that they would 
) brought in contact with phenomena which 
ty could neither understand nor explain. ‘The 
ist important conclusion reached is, that the 
shts, sounds, and physical disturbances generally, 
Vich are produced in connection with Mr. Home, 
notricks of his devising, and that he is not an 
postor or charlatan, as is charged by many. 
1. Crooks and Mr. Huggins claim to™belicve 
tit there is an element of force surrounding or 
eveloping the human organization, which is of 
€raordinary nature, and capable of accomplish- 
i: marvellous things. But all this explains 
thing. The terms used by the gentlemen in 
sting forth their theory are as meaningless as 
t sentences in which they are found, and so 
'as the nature of the mystery is concerned, 
are as much in the dark as ever. 
The truth is, the men known or recognized as 
entific investigators are no more competent 
investigate or explain this mystery, than 
*ewd men from other classes, or other pursuits 

Gentlemen devoting their lives to scien- 


ilife. 
‘research acquire habits of close observation, 
‘1are usually ingenious in devising mechanical 
‘1 other aids for the elucidation of the princi- 
's and laws of nature, and hence are prop- 
y regarded as teachers in matters of sci- 
ze. But the phenomena exhibited through 
> man Home, and hundreds of others -in 
ferent parts of the world, manifestly do not 
within the domain of avy of the sciences, and 
isequently, scientists have no data, no experi- 
%, no precedent upon which to base investiga- 


be 


During the past quarter of a century we have 
many times been called to investigate phenomena 
corresponding with those which have recently 
come under the notice of Messrs. Crooks, Huggins, 
and Cox, and we confess to haye been baffled 
and confounded by what we have seen and heard, 
Probably few experimenters have had a wider, 
or a more diversified experience in the various 
departments of scientific research, and in the 
mechanical arts, and yet we have found no 
appliances, no experimental tests, which afforded 
any elue to the mystery. 

It is believed by a very large number of men 
and women in this and other countries, that the 
physical disturbances and extraordinary phenom- 
ena connected with light, sound, ete., are pro- 
duced by “spirits ” or disembodied infelligences 
from an unseen world. We certainly have no 
way at present of proving to these persons that 
their views are erroneous, and we cannot engage 
in any controversy upon the subject. Our 
knowledge of “spirits” and their capabilities is 
very limited, and until we can secure some in- 
sight into the actual condition of things beyond 
the “dark river,’ we prefer to believe that the 
phenomena are somehow, or in some way con- 
nected with life in this mundane sphere. 

Contradictory, uncertain, capricious as_ the 
phenomena generally are, they yet seem to be 
governed by some laws or conditions, which if not 
fixed, approximate to that condition. “ Mediums” 
tell us that they have no control over the demon- 
strations, that they appear and disappear inde- 
pendent of their wills. ‘This is virtually saying 
that the phenomena are spontaneous, or inde- 
pendent of human volition, and such appears: to 
be the case. It is certain the “ tricks” are not 
absolutely at the command of any one. We 
have waited with much impatience for hours in 
the houses of friends for the demonstrations, and 
it was not until we were upon the point of de- 
parture, that the strange antics commenced. In 
these instances the impatience, desire, and anx- 
iety of the family, whose guest we were, were 
greater even than our own. We do not know 
why this is so, in fact we know nothing what- 
ever about it. But this affords no reasonable 
ground for concluding that we shall always re- 
main in ignorance. An electrical machine, put 
in the best possible condition, refuses to afford 
sparks and reports when worked in a# damp 
atmosphere, but transport it to a-cool and dry 
one, and the most brilliant phenomena are at once 
witnessed. If we originally constructed the ma- 
chine, and had many times witnessed its capabil- 
ities, but were ignorant of the fact that certain 
meteorological conditions were necessary to suc- 
cess, we might summon our friends to an ex- 
hibition on a wet night, and utterly fail to 
produce a spark. If the visiting parties had 
never seen an electrical apparatus, and the ex- 
periments were new, they would leave the house, 
as do the disappointed wonder-seekers the rooms 


of “ mediums,” convinced that “the whole thing 
is a humbug.” It is the ignorance of the condi- 
tions upon which the phenomena depend that 
leads so many to regard them with suspicion and 
distrust. Whenever we understand the laws 
under which this strange power acts, then we 
may be able to experiment at will, and subject 
it to careful study. 

Manifestly there are invisible, imponderable 
agencies of great power in this world, other than 
those which modern science recognizes, and it is 
a source of no little annoyance and mortification 
that thus far we have failed to bring them within 
the field of scientific investigation. At present 
the whole matter is involved in doubt and 
perplexity, but we have faith to believe that a 
future age will find means to solve the great 
mystery, and roll away the dark clouds which 
obscure our vision. 


———— 


THE SPECTROSCOPE IN 
YSIS. 


CHEMICAL ANAL- 


THE spectroscope has attracted a great deal 
of attentign within a few years, principally from 
its use as.a means of astronomical research. Its 
more obvious use as a method of chemical inves- 
tigation seems to have been very much over- 
looked, and many of our text-books on qualita- 
tive analysis either ignore it altogether or merely 
allude to it in a superficial way. 

Having used the instrument for several years 
both in our own work and in instructing stu- 
dents, we think our experience will not be with- 
out interest. 

We have tried several forms of instruments, 
with prisms varying in number from one of flint 
glass to six of bisulphide of carbon, and as the 
result of these trials we have concluded that an 
instrument furnished with good telescopes and a 
single flint glass prism is all that is necessary for 
chemical use. <A piece of apparatus that requires 
much adjustment or delicate manipulation is al- 
together out of place in the laboratory. The 
best of the single prism instruments that we 
have ever seen is the one manufactured by 
Alvan Clark, of Cambridge. It is light, porta- 
ble, easily changed from a position in which the 
lines are vertical to one in which they are hori- 
zontal. The prism and telescopes are all rigidly 
fastened to a brass box, so that there is no lia- 
bility of displacement. All the spectrum is in 
the field at once, which is a great advantage for 
ordinary work. For use in iron works or other 
metallurgical operations, it can be readily de- 
tached from its stand, and either held in the 
hand or attached to a convenient post. 

A common fault with the ordinary spectro- 
scopes is, that they are made too small in all 
their parts. We should prefer for our own use, - 
— were it not for the expense, -— an instrument 
which had telescopes of two inches aperture, al- 
though those of one inch aperture do very good 
work. But with the large ipstrument we have 
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been enabled to detect potassium and rubidium | 


in substances in which our small instrument did 
not show a trace. 

The scales with which almost all spectroscopes 
are furnished are of but little use except to the 

“beginner, and we have even then found them to 
be of a positive disadvantage. The eye may 
soon be educated to know the relative places 
and the colors of the lines given by tbe various 
elements. It is much less liable to err than 
when an arbitrary scale is used that may become 
displaced. . The sodium line is always present, 
and serves as a standard of referevce. The 
scales on no two instruments that we have ever 
seen were precisely alike, and therefore in refer- 
ring to scale numbers it is always necessary to 
reduce them to some known standard. For 
chemical work it is generally sufficient to speak 
of a line as being near some other well-known 
line. 

The elements most easily detected are so- 
dium and lithium, the sodium giving its charac- 
teristic yellow line. Lithium gives a bright red 
line half-way between the potassium line and 
the sodium line. The potassium line is at the 
extreme red end of the spectrum; potassium gives 
another line in the violet, but this can only be 
seen when the light is very strong and the sub- 
stance is nearly free from other elements. The 
characteristic lines of cxsium are two bright blue 
ones; this metal has also. a number in the red 
which are only seen under favorable circum- 
stances. Rubidium gives. two dark, red lines 
which are almost coincident with the’ potassium 
red, and are therefore of little value as a means 
of identification; it also gives two violet lines 
intermediate in position between the potassium 
violet and cesium blue; these are the most char- 
acteristic. Strontium has a number of green, 
orange, and red lines, none of them being very 
characteristic, but it has a single line in the vio- 
let which is very characteristic. Calcium gives 
a broad orange band on one side of the sodium 
line and a green band on the other side. Ba- 
rium is distinguished by a great number of lines 
in the green, some of them being very near the 
blue portion of the spectrum. 

Many minerals will not give the lines of the 
elements which they contain without some pre- 
vious treatment. Some of these may be analyzed 
by taking a small fragment in a coil of plati- 
num wire, heating it red-hot, and dipping it 
into hydrochloric acid; it is then placed in the 
burner before the slit of the spectroscope. <A 
few repetitions of this process will generally en- 
able us to detect calcium and potassium in a 
feldspar. If this method fails we can replace 
the hydrochloric acid by hydrofluoric; this suc- 
ceeds very well with mica. 

For the detection of the traces of the rarer 
elements that exist in some minerals, we must 
first adopt some means of concentration. We 
have been very successful in detecting caesium 
and rubidium by treating the mineral with hy- 
drofluoric acid mixed with an excess of sulphu- 
ric acid. ‘The pasty mass is evaporated to dry- 
ness and then ignited until all the hydrofluoric 
acid and silica are-driven off; the residual mass 
is boiled with water with the addition of a little 
sulphuric acid. The solution obtained is filtered 
from any residue that may remain, and mixed 
with a solution of aluminic sulphate. It is then 
evaporated until it commences to crystallize; the 
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grades cut in the sides of the ranges. 


first crystals deposited will contain rubidium and 
cesium; these may be redissolved and reerystal- 
lized several times, and then examined with the 
spectros@>pe. Czxsinum is most readily detected 
by adding to the original solution, which should 
be concentrated to a small bulk, a solution of 
stannic bichloride; and then a large excess of 
hydrochloric acid. The czsio-stannic chloride 
is precipitated in large erystals which are almost 
An examination with the spectroscope 
will confirm the presence of cesium. Thallium 
is found in many specimens of pyvites. It may 
often be detected in the flue dust from furnaces 
in which coal containing pyrites is burned. ‘The 
readiest method of detecting it is to treat the 
suspected dust with nitric acid, evaporate to 
dryness to get rid of the silica, and then add a 
little nitric acid to the mass and filter. The fil- 
trate is treated with hydrosulphuric acid, and the 
precipitate, if one is formed, is examined with the 
spectroscope. ‘Thallium gives a very character- 
istic line in the green. Indium is found only in 
combination with zinc. It may be detected by 
dissolving the dust from the prolonges in hydro- 
chlorie acid until the acid is saturated, and then 
inserting a strip of metallic zine in the liquid. If 
indium is present it forms a black coating on the 
zine. ‘This should be examined by the spectro- 


scope for the indigo line of this element. 
—_o— 


GEYSER SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA. 
M. D. 


pure. 


BY E. CUTTER, 

I tert San Francisco for this place on 
Monday, the 8th inst., at 4 Pp. M, by steamboat 
for Vallejo. I then took cars and rode 38 miles, 
to Calistoga — the Saratoga of this coast.. Here I 
slept till morning. I rose early ; found the place 
situated in a lovely valley green with rich 
verdure. ‘The hotel consists of a pavilion for 
eating, offices, etc., while scattered about are a 
large number of beautiful cottages, commodions, 
isolated, and very nicely fitted up. Around the 
area of the domain are various sulphur springs. 
One, in front of the hotel door, appeared to be 
down in a sort of stove funnel. I dipped ina 
tumbler, and on tasting came near burning my 
lips, it was.so hot, but innocent-looking! ‘There 
were besides a large number of sulphur springs, 
some steaming like a boiling cauldron. ‘These 
are arranged to give steam and mud_ baths, and 
are probably quite useful in rheumatic affections. 
At 7 A.M. our party started in wagons for this 
place. It numbered about fifty. It was the 
largest party that ever went over the road at 
one time, except one. We rode 28 miles, and 
arrived here at 2 p.m... The foute was over a 
mountain road, built two years ago by Chinamen 
in four months’ time. It excels the White Moun- 
tain driveway. I think I never went over a 
mores“ skittish” road. After arriving at the 
summit of the mountain, our way was down steep 
On the 
left you could not see the top of the mountain, 
and on the right you could look down dizzy, 
almost perpendicular heights of 500 to 1,000 
feet, Added to this the horses cantered down 
at a good speed, and sometimes the turns were 
so short that, it seemed as if we should tip over. 
A man named Foss is the famous Jehu of this 
coast.. He isa sort of D. D. Hart, and of equal 
physical proportions. He drives six horses. 
Stories are told of him that are appalling. _ For 
instance, he drove down a mountain road to this 
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place, — not the one we came, but a worse, 
distance of two miles, in seven and a half mi 
descending 1,900 feet in that time! He wl 
his horses down the incline, and yet accompli 
the journey in safety. It is a big story, b 
believe it is true. 

The. Geyser hotel is peculiar in that it} 
no plastering — the ceiling is made of car 
whitewashed. This is a remarkable place.) 
is hard work to describe it, but I will nh 
an attempt. Imagine a deep canon or gu 
cut from east to west in a mountain cour 
Its depth is 3,000 feet; its width at the} 
three miles. In this cafion flows the Ph 
River noisily. Just opposite the hotel, whiy 
on the south side of the cafion, there is ano} 
gulley running from the north at right ar} 
to the great cafion. This is the seat of 
most wonderful collection of natural cher} 
phenomena in the United States. You go dj 
from the front of the hotel, and stop at a 
phur and soda spring. The guide scrapes 
the scum from its surface, dips in a cup, and} 
drink a nasty warm liquid. Passing om ( 
the Pluton you enter the secondary canon. | 
first they show is the Devil's Office, a grote 
space hollowed from each side and covered | 
trees. Gypsum salts in crystals adorn the 8} 
Now you smell the sulphur. As you go on, ( 
come to boiling hot springs of alum, iron, coj} 
and lead. The surface of the ground is sp¢ 
and hot, so as to be uncomfortable. Y a 
black ink springs, green crystals @f copp 
white of Epsom salts. Underneath you 
noises of boiling liquids, sounding like a1 
machine shop at work. This is the De 
Workshop. Here and there are excavali 
called the Devil’s Nose, Ear, and Mouth. 
latter is a sputtering, stinking,. seething, 
steaming cavern, fiily named. Red, gre 
low, and white incrustations abound, while) 
presence of free sulphurous acid. and am 
gives an odor which is not pleasant. ~ Furth 
is the Witch’s Cauldron —a cavity seven 
diameter and of unknown depth, filled wi 
dirty Iglack liquid at a temperature of 220°] 
—an awful place; seething, bubbling, 
steaming — sure death by scalding to fall the 
The ground is spongy and hollow; you can @ 
run a cane in three feet anywhere, and the | 
will smoke on withdrawal. Beyond wer 
Steamboat Geysers, fitly named, belching for 
steam-cloud forty feet high, and singing Ti 
steamboat. At the upper end was the 
Pulpit, a high projection, from which you 
look through the whole cafion and have @ 
view. In the vicinity is a well marked @ 
of an extinct volcano. Near by is seen 
rent of scalding steam, called the Indian 
Bath. Altogether the Geysers are a de 
interesting evidence of the internal heat 
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earth. You don’t feel safe near them. 
may burst out any day. 
cae eka 
DIAMONDS. 


In a lecture which Professor Tenns 
King’s College, gave several years ago 
the Society of Arts in London, he sta 
principal object of his lecture was to pot 
the means of distinguishing artificial stones 
real ones, and of discriminating between 
cious stone of one kind, and another. One 
of doing so was by knowing into what 1 
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ffe rent gems crystallized. The diamond, 
- instance, assumed various geometric Sizures, 
| it was remarkable that it was never found as 
sided prism. Had this been known, the 
Dtaking incident, which Professor Tennant re- 
| ed, would not have occurred : — 
person was offered £200 for a stone 
h the lecturer exhibited) that he had 
up in California, under the impression 
fat it was a diamond ; and the possessor of it, 
jing under the same opinion, refused to part 
th it for that sum. It was a six-sided prism ; 
at in a pyramid at each end. Neither 
vem knew that diamonds never assumed that 
a, and accordingly the one refused the £200 
“cored by the other, for what was only a piece 
jerystallized quartz, not worth more than half 
rown.” 
en an equally simple and conclusive test 
; _yula be the specific gravity of the stones. In 
ussian department of the Exhibition of 
was a beautiful blue stone. Much doubt 
i entertained of its nature. On one occasion 
‘eral scientific gentlemen were brought to ex- 
ine it. ecnst every gentleman present gave 
ifferent opinion as to the real nature of the 
sue; only one called it by what turned out to 
[iss real name. The proprietor maintained it 
‘ys a blue diamond, and offered to submit it to 
‘dy test that might be suggested. Professor 
Junant suggested ‘that the simplest and safest 
(t would ‘be to ascertain its specific gravity. 
“Deing *ullowed so to test it, he weighed it 
sxe gravity to be precisely the same. 
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ta. topaz in its natural state, and alr the 


An 
; ’ THE UPAS. TREE. 
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EAR or more ago, in reply to an inquiry 
correspondent, we gave some facts con- 
ton ing this tree, which is far from being the 
p fferous thing that the fables of the ear ly tray- 
ers: 3 mide it. 
The tree is found occasionally in other islands 
tin Java, and a writer in Appletons’ Journal 
| Bes an account of one in Borneo whiclaghe vis- 
i luring the East Indian cruise of the United 
Stes ship Plymouth. ‘The following is an ex- 
Hot from the article : — 
‘Following our native guide-boat, we sheered in 
alig-side of 2 a grassy bank, | the summit of which was 
out in small plots like children’s gardens at 
hie, each plot surrounded by a border of shells, 
Ni carefully kept walks between them. Nothing 
b} grass and flowers were growing there, but these 
we luxuriant ; for this was a graveyard, and we 
e even then standing under the AOR of the 
5 ite poison tree, near which these people bury 
r dead, which may partially account for the 
ieee stories told by early travellers. The tree 
“measured cleven feet in circumference five 
if bove the ground, and, instead of scattering 
th and destruction, was girded round with creep- 
i vines and many-colored parasites, that wound 
roway to the topmost branches, which were 
er than any of the surrounding trees, and 
d, if not surpassed, those of our loftiest forest 
t home. 
| incision was made, after the manner of tap- 
aple-trees, and the sap, which is reported to 
deadly poison, commenced flowing drop by 
It was of a yellowish white color, “thick and 
$s, resembling in its general appearance 
i h cream. ‘There was no unpleasant odor 
ptible from it, nor did any of us experience 
es 
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any disagreeable sensations, though standing near 
by while the sap was being discharged. This was 
so slow an operation that it required nearly an hour 
to fill a half ounce vial. Meantime it was desirable 
to procure some.of the leayes and branches, but 
these were beyond our reach, as the lowest branch 
was at least 100 feet from the ground, and although 
the men could easily have climbed up by the vines, 
the surgeon in charge of the party refused to let 
them make the attempt, fearing that their hands 
and feet might become poisoned.” 


—e— 
THINGS WORTH NOTING 


Greek Fire.— Modern Greek fire is a solution 
of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon. When this 
solution is poured on paper, rags, or shavings, the 
bisulphide evaporates rapidly and leaves the phos- 
phorus in a state of very fine division — so fine that 
it takes fire spontaneously. It furnishes the means 
of performing a very pretty lecture-room experiment, 
but, as an incendiary agent, it is worthless, for the 
simple reason that it does not set fire to even the 
thinnest and driest boards. The phosphorus, in 
burning, produces a fusible and non-volatile com- 
pound, and this glazes over all objects in its vicinity, 
and protects them from the action of the flames. 

Eau DE CoLoGNe.— Competent authorities de- 
clare that the excellence of the perfume almost en- 
tirely depends upon the purity of the spirit employed 
as its basis. Spirits made from malt and other ma- 
terials not vinous will never produce Eau de Cologne 
of a high character, owing, it is believed, amongst 
other causes, to the odor of fusel oil in the first and 
to enanthic ether in the second. Neroli, without 
which neither genuine Eau de Cologne nor ,a good 
imitation of it'can be made, is an essence obtained 
from orange blossoms (the bitter species, Citrus 
bigarradia), and hundfeds of tons of flowers are 
plucked and consumed for the purpose. 

SWEEPING CARrpETs.— Persons who are accus- 
tomed to use tea-leaves for sweeping carpets, and 
find that they leave stains, will do well to employ 
fresh-cut grass instead. It is better than tea-leaves 
for preventing dust, and gives the carpet a very 
bright fresh look. 

To CoLiecr THE Opors or FLowers. — Roses, 
and all flowers containing perfumed oils, may be 
made to yield their aromatic properties by steeping 
the petals or flower leaves in a saucer or a flat dish 
of water and setting it in the sun. The petals 
should be entirely covered with the water, which, 
by the way, should be soft or rain water. <A  sutfli- 
cient quantity should be allowed for evaporation, 
and the vessel should be left undisturbed a few days. 
At the end of this time a film will be found floating 
on the top. This is the essential oil of the flower, 
and every particle of it is impregnated with.the odor 
peculiar to the flower. It should be taken up eare- 
fully and put ingtiny vials, which should be allowed 
to remain open till all watery particles are evap- 
orated. A very small portion of this will perfume 
glove-boxes, drawers, apparel, etc., and will last a 
long time. 

To CrysTALLizE FLowers.— Construct some 
baskets of fancy form with pliable copper wire, and 
wrap them with gauze. Into these tic to the bottom 
violets, ferns, geranium leaves — in fact, any flowers 
except full-blown roses — and sink them in a solu- 
tion of alum, of one pound toa gallon of water, 
after the solution has cooled. The colors will then be 
preserved in their original beauty, and the crystal- 
lized alum will hold faster than when from a hot 
solution. When you have a light covering of erys- 
tals that completely covers the articles, remove the 
basket carefully, and allow to drip for twelve hours. 
These baskets make a beautiful parlor ornament, 
and for a long time preserve the freshness of the 
flowers. + 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Raspberry JAm.— Let the raspberries be thor- 
oughly ripe. Mash them with a wooden spoon. 
To every pound of raspberries add a pound of sifted 
sugar. Boil well half an hour, stirring it contin- 
ually, lest it should burn. When of a ‘good thick- 
ness, put it into pots, let it cool thoroughly, and 
cover with brandied paper. 

Biacwperry Jetty. — Gather the fruit when 
perfectly ripe, and in very dry weather. Put the 
blackberries into a jar and place the jar in hot 
water, keeping it boiling until the juice is extracted 
from the fruit. Pass it through a fine sieve or jelly- 
bag without much pressure. For every pint of juice 
add fourteen ounces of sugar, and boil in a clean 
preserving-pan about five and twenty minutes, 
carefully taking off the scum as it rises to the sur- 
face. Place it hot in small jars and cover it with 
thin tissue-paper, dipped in brandy, and brown pa- 
per over it. Keep it in a cool, dry place. 

Raspserry VineGar. — A very superior rasp- 
berry vinegar is made by taking three pounds of 
raspberries, two pints of vinegar, and three pounds 
of sugar. Put the raspberries into the vinegar with- 
out mashing them, cover the pan close, and let it 
remain in a cellar for seven or eight days; then fil- 
ter the infusion, add the sugar in powder, and finish 
in the water-bath. It is an advantage of this pro- 
cess that the beautiful aroma of the fruit is not lost, 
as it is by the ordinary method of boiling. 

A Susstiture ror Mirk or Cream. — Beat 
up the whole of a fresh ege in a basin, and then 
pour boiling tea over it gradually, to prevent its 
curdling. It is difficult from the taste to distinguish 
the composition from rich cream. 

Sort Currese.— Take milk just as it begins to 
turn sour; pour over it about one fourth its bulk of 
scalding water, beating the milk with a spoon at the 
same time to cause’ the whey to separate. Then 
strain off as much of the liquid as possible, finally 
washing the curd witlr clean water. Add a little 
salt, and you have a palatable and very nutriticus 
article of food. 

A Goop Breaxkrast Disu.— The following is 
as good as it is easy to prepare: Take four eggs, 
three quarters of a pint of new milk, and a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut: salt (and pepper it if 
you like it) to suit the taste. Beat the eggs, add 
the milk and butter, and pour all together into a 
hot frying-pan containing half a spoonful of lard or 
butter. Stir constantly “for three or four a . 
when it will be ready for the table. 

Mock Venison or Cornep Brrr.— Cut the 
beef in thin slices, and freshen by soaking for three 
or four hours in tepid water. When sufficiently 
fresh, lay the slices on a gridiron, and heat through 
quickly. Make a gravy of drawn butter; add a 
little pepper, and the yolk of an egg chopped fine, 
and pour over the meat; or butter, pepper, and salt, 
like beefsteak. This will be found a savory dish 
when only salt meat can be procured, but it is bet- 
ter with fresh beef. 

. —— 

Our or THE Dreptus. — A remarkable illustra- 
tion of the power of modern science to wrest spoils 
from the depths of the ocean is now afforded at 
Galle Head, on the Irish coast, off which point the 
Crescent City sunk some months ago. ‘The diving 
operations have been so conducted that $10,032 in 
specie have been recovered, together with four hun- 
dred and sixty bales of cotton, valued at $55 per 
bale. It is expected that the whole of a valuable 
cargo, both specie and cotton, will be recovered. 

According to- the Virginia papers, the powder- 
tanks found by the wreckers in the Confederate 
iron-clad Richmond, now lying in thirty or forty 
feet of water off Chapin’s Bluff, are in good condi- 
tion, and the powder as dry and ready for use as 
before its submersion six years ago. 
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Che Arts. 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Ir has been generally taken for granted that 
the discovery of photography dates back only to 
the year 1839, when Daguerre in France and 
Talbot in England published the results of their 
investigations. It appears probable, however, that 
the art was discovered and practically applied by 
Matthew Boulton, partner of the celebrated 
James Watt, as long ago as the close of the last 
century, and was then allowed to fall into neglect, 
and to be forgotten. Boulton belonged to a se- 
cret scientific society, which was accustomed to 
meet at his house. He died in 1809; and, on 
the subsequent examination and removal of the 
vast collection of documents stored in his library, 
there were found a number of crumpled and 
folded sheets of paper with pictures on them of 
the most puzzling kind. Onsmoothing out these 
pictures, they were found to consist of copies, on 
large sheets of very coarse paper, of certain 
well-known designs by Kauffmann —the porous 
water-marked paper being thickly coated with 
some varnish-like substance, on the surface of 
which the picture had been produced. All the 
sheets found in the library, as well as others 
afterward discovered, presented the same charac- 
teristics —a glossy surface, with minute varnish- 
like cracks, the drawing of the figures most elab- 
orately finished, the lights and shades so fully 
rendered as to give much the effect of a mezzo- 
tint, and an invariable reversal of the position of 
the figures. Further research also Jed to the 
discovery of two silver-metal plates, about the 
size of a sheet of note paper, precisely resembling 
in appearance those used by Daguerre in the early 
days of photography. On each of these plates 
was a faint image of Boulton’s house, so unmis- 
takably taken from nature, and so evidently pro- 
duced by the aid of light, that experts at once 
pronounced them to be photographic pictures, 
taken directly by means of a camera. Attached 
to these plates was a memorandum stating that 
they were “sun pictures,” representing the house 

_prior to certain alterations made in 1791. All 
these facts lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
the discoveries of Daguerre were anticipated by 
Boulton. Watt, as is well known, was the true 
father of the steam-engine, which in his hands 
first became a machine of real practical value ; 
and it isa curious fact that a discovery of almost 
equal importance, in a wholly different field of 
scientific research, should have been made by the 
man associated with him as a partner in business. 

ayes 
NON-INFLAMMABLE DRESSES. 


SCARCELY a season passes that we do not hear 
of-injury to some unfortunate girl, whose dress has 
caught fire and instantly wrapped her in flames. 
The fall of a lamp, the coming too near to an open 
fire-place, the careless use of matches, and many 
other apparently trivial causes, have produced acci- 
dents which have resulted in death. The footlights 
of the stage and the rostrum have, in this way, 
caused injury and death to thousands. 

With a desire to mitigate the evils arising from 
this source, Queen Victoria some years ago commis- 
sioned the late Professor Graham, then Master of 
the Mint, to investigate the subject for the purpose 
of selecting some means whereby, without injuring 
the quality or appearance of the fabric, the material 
of most dresses might be rendered uninflammable, if 
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not incombustible. Professor Graham confided the 
investigation to the care of Dr. Oppenheim and Mr. 
Frederick Versmann, whose elaborate report on this 
subject deserves the most careful attention. 

Of all the salts experimented upon by these gen- 
tlemen, only four appear to be applicable to light 
fabrics. These salts are, 1, phosphate of ammonia ; 
2, a mixture of phosphate of ammonia and chloride 
of ammonium ; 3, sulphate of ammonia; 4, tungstate 
of soda. The conditions required to be fulfilled in 
this case are, 1, that the salt shall not injure the 
strength of the fabric; 2, that it shall not stain or 
interfere with the color; 3, that it shall not leave 
the fabric when the latter is washed, or, if this be the 
case, that it shall be easily applied in the laundry ; 
4, that it shall not interfere either with the charac- 
ter of the finish or with the ease with which this 
finish is produced ; 5, that it shall be cheap; 6, 
that it. shall be efficient. No salt was found that 
would adhere to the fabric and bear washing with- 
out injuring the color. Salts of tin, it is true, could 
be applied so as to bear washing and, yet remain 
eflicacious, but their action upon the color unfitted 
them for all but the coarsest fabrics. The phos- 
phates are efficient, but unfortunately are too expen- 
sive. The sulphate of ammonia is by far the cheap- 
est and most efficacious salt, and it was therefore 
tried upon. a large scale. Whole pieces of muslin 
(eight to sixteen yards long) were finished, and then 
dipped into a solution containing ten per cent. of 
this salt, after which they were dried in the hydro- 
extractor. This was done with printed muslins as 
well as with white ones. They had a good finish 
and none of the color gave way, with the exception 
of madder purple, which became pale. But even 
this change may be avoided, if care be taken not to 
expose the piece while wet to a temperature higher 
than ordinary. Unfortunately, however, sulphate of 
ammonia is not adapted for use in the laundry, as it 


acts on the irons and produces spots of iron-mould. | 


This might perhaps be avoided by covering with 
paper or cloth the article to be ironed, but this de- 
vice is not always available; so that, on the whole, 
tungstate of soda is the only salt that can be recom- 
mended for family purposes. After having tested 
various salts and solutions intended for the purpose, 
this is the only one found to be neither injurious to 
the texture or color, nor in any degree diflicult of ap- 
plication in the washing process. The iron passes 
over the material quite as smoothly as if no solution 
had beenemployed. The solution increases the stiff- 
ness of the fabric, and its protecting power against 
fire is perfect. This salt offers only one difficulty, 
namely, the formation of a bitungstate, of little solu- 
bility, which crystallizes from the solution; but it 
was found that a very small percentage of phosphate 
of soda rendered the tungstate quite stable. The best 
way to prepare a proper solution is to dilute with 
water a concentrated solution of the tungstate until 
it indicates 28° (spec. grav., 1.140)gand then mix it 
with three per cent. of phosphate of soda. The 
goods are moistened with this solution just before 
being starched, and they may be afterwards ironed 
and finished without the least difficulty. 

Articles prepared in this way are perfectly unin- 
flammable. They may be charred by exposure to 
fire, but they do not burn readily unless there is some 
extraneous source of heat, and they cannot be made 
to burst into flame. By aid of this discovery, a 
lady, dressed in the lightest muslin, might walk over 
a row of footlights, and the only result would be 
that the lower part of her dress would be injured. 
Unless her person actually came in contact with the 
gas flames, she herself would suffer no injury. 

aie 

Ir is estimated that America, when her productive 
power is fully developed, will be able to feed four 
times as many persons as there are now on the face 
of the earth. é 
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way, gives an account of the whaling establish 


ELECTRICAL RAILWAY SIGNALS. 


A PERFECTLY trustworthy system of railway sj : 
has long been a desideratum ; and Robinson’s im 
tion, recently patented, appears to supply the w: 
The apparatus works automatically, oo ae 
effectively that a switchman or engineer, dru 
asleep, cannot evade it. A train approaching, 
switch or drawbridge in either direction, when ¢ 
tant a half-mile, more or less, will press upon a le 
arranged in proximity to the track. This ley 
controls an electric circuit, which, being closed” 
the train, remains closed. When the switch . 
drawbridge is in place, and safe, a white flag 
brought into view in a signal-box placed by the §) 
of the track, a short distance in advance of the Tey 
—thus notifying the engineer that he can go ahel 
without danger. When, however, the switch } 
drawbridge is out of place, the pressure of 4) 
wheel on the same lever as before, brings into vid 
in the same signal-box, a red or danger signal, al 
rings two bells loudly at the same time — one at 
signal-box, and one at the misplaced switch 
drawbridge. These bells keep up a continu 
alarm until the wheels pass another lever, whi 
operates a circuit-breaker, located at a short dis 
from the switch or drawbridge. a 

As will be perceived at once, the engineall 
this arrangement, cannot fail to be positively | 
formed of the exact condition of the switch or dra 
bridge which his train is approaching, while t 
switchman, also, is informed when a train is 
proaching an open switch, and warned to close t 
passing train closing and opening the circuits 
operating the signals — the safety of a tifain i 
watchman. The bell can be heard at the distar 
of a mile. 
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same. As the whole operation is automatic 4 
left to a possibly negligent or perhaps intemp 


—Sas 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Expriosive Harroons. — A corresponden 
Land and Water, who has been on a trip to’ 


of Herr Foyen, in the Veranger Fiord. He em 
two small steamers of about seventy tons 
The special apparatus used consists of a harpoo 
inclosing in its head half a pound of gunpoy 
and with jointed or hinged bars containing 
percussig@-powder between them. When the w 
is within gunshot, this harpoon, attached to the 
of a long cord coiled around a drum, is fired 
the animal from a cannon about the size of a 
pounder. <As the flukes penetrate the side of 
whale they are naturally brought togethe 
pressed down towards the shaft, and in so doi 
ignite the percussion-powder, which sets fire to th 
gunpowder, causing an explosion in the bod 
the animal that usually produces a mortal w 
The whale, of course, starts off under the stim 
of the pain, and the rope is carried out for a ti 
being uncoiled from the drum precisely like 
ing-line from the reel of a fishing-rod, the s 
following after so as to prevent any undue 
If necessary, a second discharge takes place, whic 
almost invariably produces death. E 
PerroLeum Furex~ ror Locomorives.— 
France, a model engine heated by petroleum 
been exhibited, which appears to be a complete 
cess. This locomotive carries 2,000 litres, or abou 
500 gallons of oil in the tender, a hand pump forein; 
the oil into a small reservoir near the boiler. 
process of lighting the oil is said to be neith 
ficult nor dangerous, owing to the oil being 
compartments, a small quantity only being Ii 
at one time, then another division, and so on, 
the whole furnace is alight. This engine cons 
its own smoke ‘perfectly, and it is said to 
tremely casy to drive, on account of the simp 
of the apparatus. A larger locomotive, with § 
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iprovements, has since been built, and successful 
als made of its working qualities. The consump- 
|m of oil was 35 per cent. less by weight, than that 
good patent compressed coal. 

| Leatuer Guns. — An English paper states that 
e Cuban rebels have resorted to the use of leather 
ns, a species of artillery used by Gustavus Adol- 
‘us and other European commanders in times 
‘grand remote. The leather while wet is tightly 
tched round a wooden core or mould, in successive 
ckets, the under one being allowed to dry before 
enextis put on. A close and tight coil of good 
or cord completes the tube, the breech being 
ide of hard wood, lined with tin. Such guns 
ll fire some twenty rounds before giving way. 
‘neir advantages are cheapness and ease of con- 
uetion. 


—— , 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


To Crean Girt Jeweitry. — Take half a pint 
boiling water, or a little less, and put it into a 
an oil flask. ‘Co this add one ounce of cyanide of 
tassium, shake the flask, and the cyanide will dis- 
ye. When the liquid is cold, add half a fluid 
nee of liquor ammonia and one fluid ounce of 
‘tified alcohol. Shake the mixture together, and 
will be ready for use. Gilt articles which have 
‘come discolored, may be rendered bright by 
ashing them with the above mentioned fluid. 
must be borne in mind that the cyanide of potas- 
m is a deadly poison, and should be used with 
ution. 

To MAKE A Goop Mucirace. — The best qual- 
+ of mucilage in the market is made by dissolving 
var glue fh equal volumes of water and strong vin- 
ar, and adding one fourth of an equal volume of 
sohol, and a small quantity of a solution of alum 
| water. The action of the vinegar is due to the 
‘etie acid which it contains. This prevents the 
ue from gelatinizing by cooling; but the same 
t may be accomplished by adding a small quan- 
yof nitric acid. Some of the preparations offered 
+ sale are merely boiled starch, or flour, mixed 
th nitric acid to prevent the gelatinizing. 

Rep Inx.— To 12 grains of carmine add 3 
es of aqua ammonia, and heat gently, without 
jiling, for seven or eight minutes; then add 18 
ins of gum arabic, stirring constantly. It must 
kept well corked. - 
‘Another recipe is as follows: add 2 ounces of pow- 
red Brazil wood to a pint of water, and boil it 
wn, to one half the quantity; then add 4 ounce 
m arabic, 14 drachms of tincture of cochineal, and 
ounces of alcohol. ‘ 
)Vioter Inx.— Take aniline violet, half an 
nee, and digest it in five ounces of alcohol in a 
jiss or an enamelled iron vessel for three hours; 
en add a full quart of distilled water and heat 
ntly for several hours, or until the odor of the 
irit has disappeared; then mix in two drachms 
gum arabic dissolved in half a pint of water, and 
‘ow the whole to settle. Experiment will deter- 
‘ne the precise quantity of coloring matter that 
Il be required. - 

_ Gotp Bronze. — Pure gold bronze powder may 
. made as follows: Grind leaf gold with pure 
mey until the leaves are broken up and minutely 
vided. Remove this mixture from the stone by a 
atula and stir up in a basin of water; the water 
Il melt the honey and set the gold free. Leave 
‘¢ basin undisturbed until the gold subsides. Pour 
f the water, and add fresh instead, until the honey 
entirely washed away, after which collect the gold 
‘filtering pans and dry for use. A cheaper sort 
ay be made thus: Melt one pound of tin in a 
ucible and pour it on one half pound of. pure mer- 
jy, when this is solid grind it into powder with 
ven ounces of flowers of sulphur, and one halt 
vund of sal-ammoniac. 


Agriculture. 


FARM PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDE. 


Tuose who heard or have read the Address 
which we delivered before the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture at Framingham, last 
December, will remember that we gave the 
results of our experiments with manures at 
Lakeside, up to the close of the season of 1870. 
Considerable interest has been manifested in 
various quarters to learn regarding the suc- 
cess of the experiment as continued during the 
present exceedingly dry and unfavorable sum- 
mer. It gives us pleasure to be able to state 
that the crops have been good; indeed, we are 
obliged to say that they have never been so 
prosperous and abundant, and the success of our 
treatment of soils is fully established. The posi- 
tion we have always taken has been, that no farm 
experiments are of any practical value which 
have not been carried through more than a sin- 
gle season ; as different meteorological conditions 
—such only as are met with in three, four, or 
five consecutive summers — are needed to estab- 
lish the reliability of any special or general plan 
of soil treatment. 

Some methods of soil improvement are well 
enough in a wet season, but continued through a 
dry one, they fail. ‘The great question we have 
been endeavoring to settle is, whether fields of 
ordinary quality, embracing uplands and lowlands, 
can be put in good tilth, and continued in that 
state through wet and dry seasons, by the use of 
fertilizers outside of animal excrement. Having 
conducted experiments of this nature through 
eight consecutive seasors, we are now prepared 
to declare that they can be. The season of 1870 
was remarkably dry, but the severity of the 
drought did not commence until the latter part 
of June, when the hay crop was secure, and 
hence nothing was learned regarding its influence 
upon this crop; but the present season its full 
force was felt in the months of May and June, 
embracing the period when grass first starts into 
life and continuing until it reaches full maturity. 
Scarcely any rain fell in May, the rain gauge 
indicating less than three fourths of an inch dur- 
ing the month. In spite of this extraordinary 
drought, we cut in July three and a half tons of 
cured timothy hay per acre, upon some of our 
fields which we believe had never received a 
dressing of farm dung, or animal excrement of 
any kind. 

The increase of our hay crop on the same area 
this year, over last, has been fully 25 per cent, 
and the quality has been decidedly better. This 
increase has not been confined to low lands, but 
extends to fields which under ordinary conditions 
feel drought sensibly. The low lands which we 
seeded to grass last autumn, after thorough spad- 
ing and pulverization, were put under the scythe 
as early as the 20th of June, the grass being 
lodged from heavy growth. The crop was a 
fine one, and at the time of writing, another crop 
is ready for the mower, which we think will prove 
fully as large as that removed in June. This 
field measures nearly two acres, and one portion 
was dressed with Peruvian guano, another with 
fish pomace, another with cow dung. The cost 
of each was very nearly the same, and the result- 


‘lant crops did not vary much in value, the fish 


jomace giving the poorest returns. We lace a 
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high value upon Peruvian guano of standard 
quality, when applied to meadow lands. After 
repeated trials of the fertilizer, extending over a 
period of six years, we have proved it to have a 
value deserving the farmer’s attention, who has 
bog lands to reclaim. he price in this city 
during the past ten years has been excessive, or 
greater than its actual value for ordinary soil 
purposes ; but the dealers during the past season 
have been able to reduce it about twenty-five 
per cent., and this reduction brings it within the 
possibility of economic use. In recommending 
this powerful agent, we are met with the same 
embarrassing circumstances which meet us when- 
ever we call attention to any commercial fertili- 
zer. The matter of the purity or genuineness of 
any specimen is the all-important point to be 
settled, before purchases are made ; and how shall 
this be met? The only way it can be reached is 
by securing chemical analysis of each parcel, but 
this work does not come within the reach of 
ordinary purchasers, and therefore it must be 
bought solely upon one’s faith in the knowl- 
edge and integrity of the vender. That which 
we have examined and purchased of one party 
in this city has been found to be remarkably 
uniform in character, and the nitrogenous and 
phosphatic principles present gave it a satisfac- 
tory or standard value. We presume it can be 
procured of fair integrity in other cities. 

At Lakeside we have this year taken into the 
barns sixty-seven loads of hay from fields which 
six years ago did not give twenty, and this result 
has been brought about by good culture, and the 
application to the soil of those fertilizing agents 
which the rich grasses demand. If lands are in 
good tilth, well drained, and worked, so that air 
can penetrate into them, dry weather affects 
them much Jess than those which are neglected. 
The advantages we have secured the present 
season are due to several causes. Upon our well 
tilled fields the grasses started earlier than upon 
others, and hence the roots were placed in shade 
earlier, and the dry winds and jet sun were in a 
measure prevented from injufthg them. The 
vigor of the plants was sustained after growth 
commenced by a supply of nutriment, and hence 
there was no faltering in the process of the 
growth. The soil bed was comparatively light 
and porous, so that air, during the night time, 
when it deposits moisture, could enter and leave 
the condensed products around the roots of the 
grasses. It has been proved that concentrated 
fertilizers like bone meal, dissolved bones, bone 
and ashes, guano, etc., ete., do not tend to “ burn 
the soil” and increase the evils of drought as 
many suppose. Our best crops have been taken 
from fields which have been for years fertilized 
by no other agents, and we have learned to trust 
them under all meteorological conditions. 


—_#— 
SOUTHERN FARMERS. 


Former cy, in speaking of the cultivators of 
cotton, rice, tobacco, corn, etc., in the Southern 
States, they were called “ planters,” and this was 
the general designation employed throughout the 
countgy. Now, the term “planters” has, to a 
considerable extent, fallen into disuse, and the 
good*old wholesome word farmers is used to des- 
ignate the class whose business it is to cultivate 
the soil. We like this better ; it smacks of the 
soil, it implies personal participation in the cares 
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and labors of planting and harvesting; it is a 
term implying independence, industry, health. 
Our Southern patrons, in writing to us, frequently 
speak of themselves as.“ farmers,’ and we are 
pleased to notice it It is a source of much 
gratification to learn through the Southern agri- 
cultural press, and through correspondence, of the 
great zeal and industry manifested by the farmers 
of that section in improving their tands and de- 
veloping their immense resourées. The journals 
devoted to agriculture which reach us from the 
South are wide awake, and we read them atten- 
tively. The young men, particularly, are full of 
zeal and hope, and if there are any improve- 
ments in machinery, or farm implements, or fer- 
tilizers, by which their interests are likely to be 
promoted, they seck for them. Soil cultivation 
is being studied as a science, and cotton will soon 
be raised so as to afford a larger profit than 
heretofore. The neglected rice fields of the 
Carolinas are receiving attention; and if the 
“heathen Chinee” can be introduced into the 
rice swamps successfully, this splendid crop will 
soon attain an importance greater even than in 
the times prior to the “late little unpleasant- 
ness.” We wish our Southern friends the most 
complete success in their agricultural labors, and 
we are confident they will attain it, in the path 
they are now pursuing. 
Sent oh 
LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 


Manures may be classed under three prin- 
cipal heads: first, those which supply some essen- 
tial element to the plant; second, those which act 
as mére stimulants; and lastly, those which do 
not act directly on the plant, but. act on sub- 
stances already in the soil, rendering them more 
suitable for plant life. Lime belongs to this last 
class almost entirely, as there are very few soils 
that do not contain sufficient lime for any direct 
demands that plants are likely to make on them. 

In order that a plant may feed on the inor- 
ganic .matter the soil, or, indeed, on any 
matter, if must be brought into a soluble state. 
Plants feed only on liquids and gases ; they have 
no power of assimilating solid food. 

The inorganic portions of plants are built up 
chiefly of potash, soda, lime, magnesia, combined 
with silicic, sulphuric, phosphoric, and hydro- 
chloric acids, as well as with many organic acids. 
The carbonates, so generally found in the ashes 
of plants, rarely exist in the plants themselves, 
being mostly formed from salts of organic acids 
during the process of burning. A small portion 
of the above-mentioned bases already exist in the 
soil in a soluble state, but are much more abun- 
dant in the insoluble condition. 

If, however, we add caustic lime to a soil, it 
renders these insoluble substances soluble, and 
prepares them for the use of the plant. 

All soils formed from the decomposition of 
granite contain an abundance of potassa and 
silica, the most important elements for the growth 
of the wheat plants. But these two elements 
are combined with each other, and with alumina, 
in the form of feldspar, which is almost perfectly 
insoluble. Caustie lime breaks up this c@mbina- 
tion; and accordingly, when the farmer finds 
that his wheat straw is getting too feeble to sup- 
port its own weight, he applies lime to the soil, 
with the immediate effect of stiffening up the 
straw. Fifty or sixty years ago, the farms in 
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New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, had 
almost run down, and were not considered worth 
fencing. These were called “old fields ;” and 
such may still be found in abundance through 
Maryland and Virginia. They had been cropped 
through consecutive years with the same plants, 
until they would no longer yield enough to pay 
for the trouble. In some parts of Pennsylvania 
lime is abundant, and upon applying it to the 
worn-out soils the effect was remarkable. Farms 
that thirty or forty years ago could almost have 
been had for the asking, are now known as be- 
ing among the best in the State. 

But it is not on the inorganic portion of the 
soil alone that lime acts. It bears, perhaps, an 
even more important relation to the organic por- 
tion of the soil. In Norway and Sweden, every 
farmer has to pay a portion of his tax to the 
government in saltpetre. In order to prepare 
this, he heaps together old’ mortar or lime, ma- 
nure, ashes, and earth, and keeps the heap moist. 
The lime and the nitrogenous matter of the 
manure react on each other, and form nitrate and 
carbonate of lime. Nitrate of lime is decom- 
posed by the carbonate of potassa from the wood 
ashes, and saltpetre is thus formed. Precisely 
the same kind of reaction is going on continually 
in the soil when we apply lime to it; and thus 
the nitrogen of the decaying vegetable matter is 
brought into fit condition for the use of plants. 
For all these uses the more caustic the lime is, 
the better for the land. A heap of lime that 
has been Jong exposed to air and rain is much 
less valuable than that which is freshly slacked, 
as it has absorbed carbonic acid from the air. 
Carbonate of lime is of but little value as a 
manure, although,-when it is finely divided, as 
when it is in the state of chalk, it may serve to 
neutralize the vegetable acids that exist in some 
wet lands. It is undoubtedly better. to apply 


lime directly to the soil than to make a compost, 


of it, with peat, or such substances, for we do 
not gain enough by the mixing to pay for the 
expense of the manipulation. We have been 
frequently asked how much lime should be ap- 
plied to the acre. This is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer, unless we know all about the 
soil to which it is to be applied. What would be 
an excessive quantity for some lands is too little 
for others. In some sections, or upon some 
lands, one hundred bushels to the acre may be 
applied with beneficial results; in others, fifty 
or sixty bushels are an abundance, while some 
lands will not bear more than twenty or thirty. 

Lime should never be applied directly in asso- 
ciation with manure, as it tends*to drive off the 
ammonia, and thus lower its value. If we wish 
to apply it to corn or wheat land, it is best, per- 
haps, to top-dress the sod the year before we 
intend to plough. The manure may be then 
applied, and ploughed under in the spring, with- 
out much danger of loss, as the lime has been 
doing its work during the winter. 

PADS 
CANKER WORMS. 

We hold firmly to the good old maxim that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Sprinkling trees with carbolate of lime, with 
tobacco water, and the various other agents that 
have been proposed for the eradication of canker 
worms are well enough in their way; but the 
remedy is applied too late, for the real mischief 


comes from allowing the worms to be hatel 
This we can prevent by keeping the insects f 
ascending the trees in order to deposit the 
We may, to a great extent, prevent the 4 
chief by keeping the ground beneath the tr: 
well stirred, and we know of no way to ace 
plish this better than to turn into the orchary 
few hogs. Give the orchard a good plough 
in the first place towards the latter end of 4 
gust, and then let the hogs have their own 
They enjoy the work, and make a speedy e 
all worms and insects that they find. 
But even a good ploughing may do a g 
deal of good, without the hogs. An oreh 
came under our notice the present season whi 
was saved in this way. Late last October § 
ground was ploughed for spring planting, ¢ 
these trees escaped the pest altogether ; whe 
those only a stone’s throw from them, on ; 
ground, were entirely deprived of their foliag 
The insect may be prevented from ascend) 
the trunks of trees by nailing a strip of roofi), 
felt around the tree, a foot or two from— 
ground, and keeping this thoroughly coated ¢ 
ing the fall and succeeding spring with printe 
ink. Refuse ink can be readily obtained at m 
printing offices, and a little of it goes a 
way. ‘This is much superior to coal-tar, as| 
does not stiffen so readily in cold weather, and 
keeps moist longer when exposed to the air. | 


—_¢— 
FARMERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


Tue Vermont Farmer, alter referring 
article on this subject, published several m 
ago, adds the following sensible remarks W 
regard to the remedy tor the evil : — ) 


“There is a large class of these ‘ certifiers 
are honest men, and fully believe the statemen 
which they aflix their names. And yet the a 
recommended really have not the value, even if thi 
have any value, which those certifying believed 
they possessed, and the consequence is a loss to thi 
who put trust in them and their indorsers, In 1 
way not only are fertilizers, seeds, and imple 
but quacks and quack medicines, worthless 
and many other things floated on the marke 
the people thereby taxed for the support of ro 

“ What is the remedy ? We can see no othert 
a better education for the people. Farmers, "| 
even a very moderate knowledge of chemistry a 
mechanics, would never be entrapped into ~ 
mending valueless manures or machines. If 
were even puzzled by specious pretexts and- 
some apparent plausibility in the claims of d 
or inventors, they would still have such intellige 
doubt as to prevent them from making fools of 
selves and misleading their neighbors. A 
knowledge of botany would prevent them 
planting horse beans under the supposition tha 
were ‘ coffee,’ buying pears ‘ grafted upon the 
ash,’ chess as a valuable grass, Hungarian mi 
‘ Japanese wheat,’ and also prevent them from 
seduced into pufling such things, either by certi 
or through the newspapers. 

“ Nothing is so expensive as ignorance, and 
our people recognize the fact, and are willing t 
vide the means for a sound and useful edu 
adapted to the times, in all our public s¢ 
knaves will not find so many tools ready to 
hands, nor so many victims to gull and swindl 

——¢~—. q 

Errata. — In our last number we stated 
respective diameters of Messrs. Cooke and Cla 
telescopes were 24 and 25 inches. We should ha 
said 25 and 26 inches. _ 


le 


: - 
‘| HINTS FOR THE FARMER. 
| A Goop Cistern. — A writer in The Plantation 
 jgives the following sensible directions for the con- 
struction of a cistern that will keep water both cold 


seasons) to the depth of sixteen feet or more, wall 
1p all round from bottom ten feet; at this point 
uurm an arch for top, leaving a man-hole for the 
‘urpose of cleaning, and continue an opening or flue 
othe surface of the ground. ‘The filter can then 
he built on the top of the arch, or at any convenient 
‘joint near it. This filter is also under the surfiee, 
‘ind contains, first, a layer of charcoal; second, a 
tayer of gravel ; third, a layer of charcoal, pounded 
tine, not dust ; fourth, another layer of gravel ; then 
) layer of sharp sand. A filter constructed in this 
vay will arrest all vegetable and solid matter that 
aay be washed off the roof. Rain water, if caught 
a this way, then stored sixteen feet deep under 
yound, with six feet of earth above the cistern, 
an develop no animal life, because the temperature 
/s below that which brings animal germs to life. 
| “From sixteen to fifty or sixty feet below the earth’s 
urface may be termed the region of invariable tem- 
-verature, which is put down at, say, 53°. Now, if 
ain water in winter at 32° is allowed to enter a 
jistern at the depth mentioned above, it follows that 
) will soon become heated to 53°, or equilibrium. 
uikewise, if summer rains are allowed to enter the 
jame cistern at a temperature of 85°, following the 
ame law of equilibrium, they will soon be cooled to 
3°, the temperature of well water. Every observer 
ust have noticed that water may stand undisturbed 
uring the whole summer in wells, without develop- 
ag animal life, or becoming impure, but if brought 
he surface, and exposed to the summer tempera- 
are, the organic matter in it soon decomposes, and 
\fe develops in it with astonishing rapidity. My 
tention was called to this matter by the superior 
oldness and purity of the water of a cistern located 
1 a deep cellar, and investigation convinced me 
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jand pure : “ Excavate in circular form (for economical 
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iat its superiority was due, not to the shaded posi- 
on of the cistern, but to the invariable temperature 
‘i which the water was stored.” 

/Curarp and DurasLte Wrovucur Natrs.— 
wery farmer probably understands the usual 
fethod of making cut nails flexible by heating 
fem; but if, instead of allowing them to cool in the 
en air, they are thrown when red-hot into linseed 
4 it will prevent their rusting almost as long 
if they were “ galvanized.” Those who have 
‘casion to use cut nails instead of wrought, should 
% forget this simple method of preventing rust. 
}Pickting Green Corn.— This is a much 
\aper method of preparing corn for winter use 
an canning it. When the corn is a little past the 
jaderest roasting-ear state, pull it; take off one 
lickness of the husk, tie the rest of the husk down 


the silk end in a close and tight manner ; place the 
jtsin a clean cask or barrel compactly together, and 
ton brine to cover the same of about two thirds 
2 strength of meat pickle. When ready to use in 
nter, soak in cold water over night, and if this does 
}t appear sufficient, change the water and freshen 
ilmore. Corn prepared in this way is excellent, 
ty much resembling fresh corn from the stalk. 

Turnirs ror Mirca Cows. — A recent English 
iter puts in a strong plea for turnips, accounting 
mm considerably superior to carrots or mangel- 
trzels for milch cows. The milk induced by man- 
{sis large in supply, but of poorer quality and not 


arly so productive of cream as that resulting from 
mer roots is more objectionable and less easy to 


viate or overcome to a passable degree. For car- 


the only recommendation is the absence of all 
ant taste in the butter, as the milk is neither 
dant nor so rich. as that obtained by turnip 


| 
of turnips; and the taint given by the 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing and 
Analytical Chemists, 150 Congress Street, Boston, will 
give special attention to chemical investigations of every 
kind. They will make accurate analysis of Ores, 
Minerals, Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, etc. Also of 
Drugs, Dyes, Chemical Substances, Soda Ash, Indigo, 
White Lead, Oils, Paints, Wines and Spirituous 
Liquors, Madder, Opium, and all commercial arti- 
cles. 

Special attention given to Spring, River, or Well 
Waters suspected to contain Lead, Zinc, or other 
deleterious metals. The quantity of water required 
Sor qualitative analysis is half a gallon, and when 
sent by express all express charges must be paid or it 
cannot be received. The charge for qualitative an- 
alysis of Water for the detection of Lead, Zinc, or 
other single impurity, will be Five Dollars. Charges 
Sor other work in all cases moderate. 

Parties in any section of the United States desir- 
ing our services will please in their correspondence 
state the nature of the work required, and instructions 
will be given regarding the securing and forwarding 
of specimens, and also advices regarding the probable 


cost. ‘ 
—_o—- 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PLATES OF GALVAN- 
IZED IRON. 

Tue following are the results of some careful 
experiments made with the view of ascertaining 
the action of Cochituate water upon zinc-covered 
iron surfaces. ‘The metal used was the plate 
iron, known in the market as “ galvanized iron.” 
The table below gives the weight and size of 
specimens, the number of hours they were ex- 
posed, thegboss or gain from the action of the 


water upon the zine, and the conditions under 
which the plates were subjected to water action : 
=m. I; 
£23 | Gain or loss in | ‘2 .. 
Sas hours. aS 
23 3 Conditions of i t 
a =Tan 3 on ns of experiments. 
No.) Es | o4| 48] 72] 190] 2.5 
1 | 13.3767|0.7|1.4/1.7| 1.7/35%61| Surface one half exposed to 
water. 
2 | 14.6933) .8}| .8| .8) 3.3}48>50|Cbhanged once in four hours. 
8B | 11.9010} .¢] 20} £0} 2.0)30%61| Wholly immersed in water 
4 | 17.8210) .3/6.0/8.0| 9 5/3967! Placed in running water. 
5 | 16.0540) 0) .0| .0| 8.0/4069) Alternating wer and dry 
6 | 18.8600/1.5)}2 nnd 8.5/41>65| Immersed in same water as 
No. 3. 


A plate of the metal weighing 10.8480 was 
subjected to the action of caustic potash to re- 
move the zinc coating. When action was com- 
plete, it was found to weigh 9.5590, having lost 
1.2890. The percentage of zinc deposited upon 
the iron was thus found to be 11.89. 

This investigation affords some interesting and 
important results, which cannot fail to attract 
attention. In the first place it proves that Cochit- 
uate water acts promptly and continuously upon 
zine-covered iron surfaces. It is shown that the 
action is more energetic when the metal is partly 
exposed to air and when the water is changed 
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frequently, and also that in running water the 
decomposition is most rapid. A 

The zinc-covered plate, when exposed alter- 
nately to the action of water and air did not 
lose weight during the first three days, and on 
the fifth it gained in weight as is shown in the 
table. By the action of water and air the insolu- 
ble oxide formed adheres to the plate and soon 
arrests action, and this explains why roofs and 
other exposed plates of zinc do not rapidly cor- 
rode and become worthless. 

Specimen No. 8, wholly immersed in water, - 
did not lose weight until the fourth day, when 
the action commenced with considerable energy, 
and two milligrams of zinc were dissolved. The 
specimen No. 6, placed ‘in the same water, gave 
rise to active oxidation, and it was continued 
vigorously, so that at the end of the fifth day 
eight and a half milligrams were produced. This 
result is almost inexplicable, and shows the im- 
portance of a more extended knowledge regard- 
ing the action of water upon zine. 

Lhe rate at which zinc is oxidized in running 
Cochituate water gives, for every eight square 
inches of galvanized iron pipe, 9.5 milligrams in 
five days. A one-inch pipe, fifty feet long, ex- 
poses 1887.5 square inches to the action of the 
water. This would remove six and nine tenths 
grains of metallic zinc each day, which corre- 
sponds to 8.6 grains of the oxide. It is probable 
from the results of the investigation that the 
action continues to increase in energy until the 
whole coating is removed. If the amount of zine 
deposited upon pipes is as large as that found 
upon the iron*plates, it would require two or three 
years for it to entirely disappear. Waters in 
their action differ in accordance with their pecul- 
iar characteristics, some corroding with great 
rapidity, others more slowly. There cannot be a 
doubt but that the waters of all springs, wells, 
ponds, and rivers act upon zine promptly and 
continuously, and hence the danger of employing 
the metal for water conduction. ‘The oxide is in- 
soluble in water, but in pipes it forms a light, 
flocculent powder, which is almost permanently 
held in suspension, and easily and readily flows 
along with the water, and hence becomes mixed 
with articles of food into which the water enters. 

arrest 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tur amount of positive knowledge we have 
regarding the nature or cause of steam boiler ex- 
plosions is certainly no greater than that possessed 
fifty years ago, and everything pertaining to the 
matter is at present involved in obscurity and 
doubt. The rigid and careful investigations made 
by seemingly competent parties into the dreadful 
casualties that occur so frequently, do not result 
in settling controverted points, or even in affording 
explanations which satisfy any one. This is in- 
deed rather annoying and disappointing, and we 
may say further that it is humiliating to those 
who boast much of the progress of science and 
knowledge in this age. 

The recent great catastrophe in New York by 
which more than two hundred men, women, and 
children were killed or badly injured, has awak- 
ened a wide-spread and deep interest in the sub- 
ject of boiler explosions, and an immense amount 
has been written and said upon the subject. We 
have’ carefully examined into the circumstances 
connected with every boiler explosion which has 
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occurred within our reach during the past quar- 
ter of.a century; and the numerous explosions 
of one kind and another which haye occurred 
in our laboratory experience have also been 
studied with the view of ascertaining the cause 
and conditions under which they occurred. At 
the Montreal meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, in 1858, we 
read a paper upon a remarkable explosion which 
occurred at a steam saw-mill in Haverhill, Mass., 
in that. year. This paper provoked considerable 
discussion, in which Professors Henry, Bache, and 
Peirce participated, and it was singular to notice 
the wide dissimilarity of views expressed by 
these eminent gentlemen, regarding the cause of 
the explosion. 

The suddenness with which the disruptive 
forces operate, and the complete wreck which 
is made of the steam apparatus and buildings, 
puzzles every one who is inclined to regard the 
results as due to the expansive force of steam 
alone. To account for the awful tearing and 
crushing effects, it seems to many necessary to 
suppose that some electrical forces, or explosive 
gases are concerned in promoting the casualties. 
Not a few reputable chemists and physicists cling 
to such ideas, and will admit of no contradiction 
in discussing the subject. 

It is difficult, nay, quite impossible at the pres- 
ent stage of scientific knowledge, to understand 
how any such agencies can be present to cause, 
or to aid in causing boiler explosions. The the- 
ory so often proposed, that the gases, resulting 
from water decomposition, do the mischief, is 
manifestly untenable and unsound. We have no 
space at command in which to discuss this notion ; 
indeed, it is not advisable or necessary to do so. 
No theory based upon this idea can be intelli- 
gently defended ; at least this is the view we take 
of the matter. As to the electrical forces, and 
the possibility of their presence in these casual- 
ties, there is this to be said, that not a particle of 
proof can be offered in support of the theory, 
and it seems equally absurd with the other. 
Electricity always has been, and we suppose 
always will be a kind of pack-horse, astride of 
which any dark problem in science may be placed. 
We have met with explosions resulting from the 
accumulation of elastic vapors, as those of ether, 
chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, ete., and those 
from fulminating compounds, the gases, and gas- 
eous mixtures, and a great variety of chemical 
agents which have often placed us in great peril, 
and from many of which we have not escaped 
without i injury. Two heavy explosions of copper 
vessels in which was stored carbonic acid - gas, 
have occurred whilst we were engaged in exper- 
imenting with the agent, and these we regard as 
more exactly representing the conditions under 
which steam boilers explode than any of the oth- 
ers. Boilers acted upon by steam gradually ac- 
cumulated, and cylinders of metal subjected to 
pressure by carbonic acid developed under simi- 
lar circumstances, are placed in conditions quite 
alike so far as the nature of the mechanical force 
is concerned.. The decomposition of any of the 
alkaline or earthy carbonates with acids, enables 
us to develop the gas at will, and we can confine 
the agents in strong vessels and generate the gas 
slowly. or rapidly, gad thus graduate the pressure 
the same as the engineer controls pressure in his 
steam boiler. This is done in the ordinary 
way of manufacturing what is known as “ soda 


water.” It is well known, however, that these 
strong vessels often explode with great violence, 
and many lives have been lost from this cause. 
One of the vessels which exploded in our hands, 
was torn asunder in the middle, and the lower 
portion was forced through a double floor into 
the cellar, cutting off beams in its way, and mak- 
ing an orifice nearly four feet in diameter. The 
report was loud, and the destruction of the sur- 
rounding apparatus was well-nigh complete. In 
these cases we get violent explosive action from 
excessive gas pressure, and why should we not 
have a display of similar force from simple steam 
pressure? In the case of the gas, the supposi- 
tion that it is aided by electricity or any extra- 
neous suddenly developed agents, is absurd, and 
it is equally absurd to suppose that any other 
forces but steam are brought into play when boil- 
ers explode. The recent explosion in New York 
was undoubtedly caused by “steam pressure, the 
force from within acting upon plates of iron prob- 
ably weakened by having been long subjected to 
the strain. We are led to believe that the crystal- 
line structure of metals is changed when they are 
subjected to constant pressure for several consec- 
utive years, and consequently they are weakened 
and more easily ruptured. 

The consideration of this important point re- 
quires more space than we have at command, 
and therefore it will be deferred to our next 


fsue. 
——— 


ANALYSIS OF LIMESTONE. 


In the Jast American edition of Fresenius’s 
“Quantitative Analysis” it is mentioned that 
small quantities, under half a gram, of lime may 
be determined by converting it into the oxide and 
weighing it as such. We have used this method 
constantly for some years, and have never re- 
stricted ourselves as to the amount taken. In 
fifteen minutes with a good blast-lamp we can 
drive the carbonic acid completely from one or 
two grams of any specimen of limestone or dolo- 
mite that we have ever met with. We have 
found the following method perfectly satisfactory 
for analysis of limestones and dolomites, free from 
pyrites. 

For H,O. Grind the mineral td fine pow- 
der and dry it at 100° C. until it ceases to lose 
weight. A weighed portion is then heated to 
incipient redness and again weighed ; the differ- 
ence in weight, if any, gives the combined water. 

The same portion is again heated for about 
fifteen minutes over a Bunsen gas blast-lamp. 
It is then weighed and ignited again for about 
five minutes. If at the end of the second ignition 
the weight does not differ more than a few tenths 
of a milligram, it may be regarded as constant. 
The loss of weight, less the amount of water, will 
be the weight of CO,. 

The residue is then dissolved in HCl, evapo- 
rated to dryness, moistened with HCl and again 
evaporated to dryness, in order to render "the 
silica insoluble. It is then treated with dilute 
HCl, and the insoluble silica collected on a filter 
and weighed in the usual manner. 

In the filtrate determine the Fe,O; by precip- 
itation with ammonia, having previously added 
a little bromine water to oxidize any ferrous 
oxide that may be present. If alumina is present, 
the iron and alumina may both be weighed to- 
gether. The ignited residue is then treated by 
Deville’s method as modified by Cooke. 


—) 
In the filtrate from the iron determine 4 
lime by precipitation with oxalate of ammoni_ 
The oxalate of lime is ignited over the blas 
lamp until it ceases to lose “weight ; from its fine 
divided state it is much more readily converté 
into the oxide than the native carbonate. 
The magnesia is determined by precipitatic 
with hydro-disodic phosphate in the usual way, 
We think that any one who has tried the eo, 
version of calcic carbonate into the oxide w) 
never be persuaded to go back to the old meth 
of determination as car abou te: 4 | 
In case the limestone contains organic ma te 
the above method will have to be slightly mod) 
fied, by determining the carbonic acid with sor 
of the many forms of apparatus devised for th 
purpose. ‘The difference between the amount 
acid found in this way and the loss of weig’ 
after having driven off the water, will give Fl 
closely the amount of organic matter prese 
If P.O, is present, it may be determined by tl 
molybdate of ammonia method. We have o) 
tained very good results when the quantity wi 
above half of one per cent. with Munroe’s metho) 
—+— iy} 
OPPOSITION TO NEW INVENTIONS. | 
In an article on “The Spread of Inventions) 
which appeared in the Journav for Augur 
1870, and portions of which are still going tl 
rounds of the press uncredited (we have sec 
them within a fortnight in papers from Georg! 
and from California), we gave some examples. 
the slowness with which valuable inven 
travel from one country to another, and of t 
popular clamor that is often raised against th 
Among these examples were such every: 
household comforts as chimneys, and table-fo 
both of which were at first ridiculed and dee 
as marks of luxury or affectation ; and even § 
a plain, practical contrivance as the saw-mil 
introduction of which into England was 
back a full century by the opposition it encow 
tered. 
The instances we mentioned are but im 
many that might be drawn from the history 
invention in modern times. Everybody know 
that Fust (or Faust, as his name is common 
given), one of the trio who invented pri 
was charged with being in league with the dey 
and that he and his coadjutors found it no ca 
task to overcome popular prejudice against 
new way of making books. And it was nm 
until three centuries antar that the art of printin 
had become established in every country of By 
rope —if Turkey, where the first printing-pres 
was set up less than a hundred and_fifty yeat 
ago, is to be counted as a country of Europ 
and not rather as a part of Asia, overlapping th 
European limits. From 1726 to 1740, that firs 
press at Constantinople sent out only twenty 
three volumes. It was then stopped ; and it wa 
forty years before ‘another press- was establi he 
at Scutari. After issuing about forty volume 
in some twenty-five years, that also was sto 
in 1807, and it was vot until 1820 that i 
sumed operations. *» 
The ribbon-loom was invented in the sixtee 
century, and on the ground that it deprived mé 
workmen of bread, it was prohibited in Ho 
in Germany, in the Papal dominions, and in: 
parts of Europe. At Hamburg, a loom was: 
licly burned by order of the authorities. 
stocking-loom was equally unlucky. In Englai 
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jit was commended to the patronage of Quetn 
Elizabeth, but her influence does not appear to 
have been exerted in behalf of the invention, if, 
jndeed, it was not used against it. In France, 
it was brought into discredit by a contemptible 
trick of its enemies. A pair of silk stockings 
'had been woven for presentation to Louis XIV., 
‘but the parties who supplied hosiery to the court 
leaused several of the loops of the stockings to be 
teut, and the work of the new machine was con- 
demned as imperfect. 

The glazing of earthenware is effected, as is 
well known, by throwing common salt into the 
oven at a certain stage of the baking. This 
process was introduced into England, in 1690, 
by two brothers, who came to Staffordshire from 
Nuremberg. ‘They kept it carefully secret, but 
their success excited the jealousy of rival man- 
afacturers, and the persecution to which they 
Prere subjected soon compelled them to give up 
their works. ‘ 

It is a familiar story that Galileo was led to 
invent the pendulum from watching the slow and 
measured swing of a large chandelier in the cathe- 
Iral at Pisa. It may not be so generally known 
hat so late as the end of the seventeenth century, 
when it was proposed as a standard of measure 
n England, it was ridiculed, and the nickname 
of “swing-swang’”’ applied to it. 

' The spinning-jenny was invented by James 
‘Hargreaves, a poor weaver of Blackburn, Eng- 
‘and. He kept it a secret, and used it solely for 
his own work, but the matter leaked out through 
‘he indiscretion of his wife Jenny ; and the result 
fvas that the weavers of Blackburn broke into his 
jnouse, destroyed the machine, and drove the 
uckless inventor from the town. Tis is but a 
ingle instance out of scores of a similar charac- 
er, connected with the introduction of labor- 
‘aviag machinery in the manufacture of woven 
brics. 
_ The nineteenth century can furnish more than 
me illustration of our subject. ‘The world is 
low to unlearn its old habit of stoning the 
wophets that come with the good tidings of a 
fresh blessing for the human race. ‘The igno- 
ance of the multitude, who imagine some mys- 
‘erious danger in every marked departure from 
he ways of their fathers, and the selfishness of 
he few, who think more of. the temporary loss 
jheir own craft may suffer than of the lasting 
ain the rest of the world will receive from the 
jew device, are alike enlisted in warfare against 
When it was first proposed to light London 
‘vith gas, the imaginary perils of the undertaking, 
¢ the eyes of the good people of that day, were 
ot unlike the real ones that attend the use of 
ad kerosene in our own generation. If the 
ipes laid for the conveyance of the invisible 
por had been filled with gunpowder, the risk 
if being blown up could not have appeared more 
2rious, nor could the outcry against the scheme 
‘ave been louder. But we presume that it was 
ot a great while before the frightened cockneys 
ralked their native streets without fear of artifi- 
ial earthquakes, and lit their gas-burners as 
varlessly as if they had been the candles of the 
}good old times.” “How use doth breed a 
‘abit in a man,” even if he be ever so conserva- 
ve! 

a ga 
> “Book Notices” and “ Answers to Corre- 
oondents ” have been crowded out of this number. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A Raitway Incipenr wy Enauanp. — There 
are many excellent points in the management of 
English railways, but in some respects they are de- 
cidedly behind the times, looked at from a Yankee 
point of view. It is but very recently that English 
trains have been furnished with any means by 
which passengers could communicate with the con- 
ductor or the engineer in an emergency; and even 
now apparatus of the kind is the exception to the 
rule. So far as we know, the chief objection made 
to its general adoption has been that the exuberent 
vivacity of the British temperament would lead to 
playing tricks with the cords and bells; and so lest 
some sportive cockney should attempt a practical 
joke, the lives of thousands bave been daily endan- 
gered. An English journal before us furnishes an 
illustration in point. “ Last Wednesday,” it says, 
“an excursion was organized in order to give a cer- 
tain number of school children a trip from Selby to 
York and back. On the return journey, when 
about seven miles from York, by some means as yet 
unexplained, about 100 yards of signal wire got en- 
tangled with the train, which was then running at a 
high speed. This wire was lashed about in all di- 
rections at the rear of the train; it threw into the 
air quantities of gravel and stones, tore up the posts 
first on one side then on the other. If the train 
had passed a station or houses, the last carriages 
would probably have been jerked off the line, and 
any persons happening to be standing on the em- 
bankment, or at a crossing, might have been killed. 
The local papers state that the passengers, being 
alarmed at the unusual noise, looked out, and, per- 
ceiving something was wrong, contrived to secure 
the attention of the guard, whether by thrusting 
themselves or one of the school children well out of 
the window does not appear; but ‘the guard failed 
to attract the attention of the engine driver.’ So 
the train continued ploughing up the gravel, and 
lashing the posts with its wire whip, until by a happy 
chance the wire was disentangled and left behind.” 

NeEwsrarer SCIENCE. — We find the following 
in a leading article in one of our exchanges: “ We 
have no means of ascertaining the distance of the 
fixed stars. When, therefore, they are said to be 
in the Zodiac, it is merely implied that they are 
situated in that direction, and that they shine upon 
us through that portion of the heavens which we call 
the Zodiac. Whether the apparent difference of 
the size and brilliancy of the stars proceeds from 
various de@rees of remoteness or of dimensian, is a 
point which astronomers are not able to ascertain. 
Considering them as suns, we know no reason why 
they should not vary in size, as well as the planets 
belonging to them.” 

The writer does not appear to be aware that the 
distances of quite a number of the fixed stars have 
been pretty accurately measured, and that these 
measurements prove that some of the brightest stars 
are much farther off than others that shine with 
fainter light. Sirius, for example, the most brilliant 
of the heavenly host, is unquestionably more distant 
than the star known as 61 Cygni, which is barely 
visible to the unaided eye. The latter, by the way, 
as.most of our readers do not need to be informed, 
was the first of the fixed stars whose distance was 
ascertained. A comparison of the brightness of stars 
whose distance is known with the light given by the 
sun proves, not only that these remote orbs “ vary 
in size,” but that some of them are vastly larger 
than the one which forms the centre of our own sys- 
tem. These facts, now familiar to schoolboys, ought 
surely to be known by any one who verttures to 
write newspaper articles on astronomical topics. 

Here is another little paragraph which we cut 
from a paper which is rarely at fault on scientific 
subjects. “ The Seneca Falls Reveille says: ‘A son 
of Isaac Bishop, living near Ovid, about thirty 


years of age, has whittled out a wheel that will run 
until worn out. A rather singular coincidence, that 
at about the same date with the above, a man living 
near Bearytown has also produced a selfrunning 
machine. It may be held fast by the hand, and 
upon releasing the hold will start off itself and grad- 
ually accelerate until it gains its maximum rate of 
speed. It is thought by those who have seen it, 
that it can be applied to an almost endless variety 
of uses, and is consequently worth millions of dol- 
lars to the inventor.’ ” 

Though it has been shown, again and again, that 
“perpetual motion” is a mechanical impossibility, 
since no machine can create power, or even apply 
power without losing or wasting more or less of it, 
it is hard to make some people believe it; and par- 
agraphs like the above are continually appearing in 
the papers. It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that these wonderful inventions which are going to 
do so much work without any motive power, and 
make so much money for their originators, are never 
heard of afterwards. 

GALVANIZED IRoN Pires. — Those interested in 
furnishing these dangerous water-pipes appear to be 
zealously engaged in defending their wares in the 
newspapers.. They have some worthy coadjutors 
and defenders among the doctors, and they claim to 
have a friend in no less a person than the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. Dr. 
Derby is too respectable a gentleman to be found 
in such company, and for the sake of his reputation 
we hope he will explain himself before long. The 
text from which the newspaper gentlemen preach 
is that supplied by Dr. Winsor of Winchendon, 
whose luminous, scientific,and exhaustive “ report ” we 
have several times commented upon in the JouRNAL. 
No facts, no experiments, the results of no investi- 
gations are presented by the doctors who prepare 
the newspaper articles in support of the pipes. 
They supply none because they have none to give. 
These men are not chemists, and in no proper sense 
are they physicians. It is to be expected that men 
engaged in a profitable manufacture will attempt to 
defend their interests; there is for them some apol- 
ogy, some excuse, but for the men who call them- 
selves physicians, and presume to act as advisers 
upon sanitary matters, none whatever. They do 
not rise to an equal level of respectability with the 
quacks who advertise nostrums in the same news- 
papers in which appear their communications. 

A Preasant Arrair.— The grand banquet 
given in July by the shoe manufacturers of Haver- 
hill, Mass., to the trade throughout the country, was 
indeed a very pleasant and enjoyable affair. The 
tables were spread upon the shore of the lovely 
Kenosa lake, and a party numbering seven hun- 
dred assembled about them, and a more social, happy 
gathering has seldom been seen. There were rep- 
resentatives from nearly all the Southern and West- 
ern cities: from Charleston, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Sa¥annah, Mobile, ete., from St. Louis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and all prominent points in all the States. 
Business matters were ignored for the time, and the 
day was devoted to kindly greetings, and social in- 
tercourse. The party represented patriotism, influ- 
ence, intelligence, wealth, and we could not help 
feeling as we surveyed the company, that if the po- 
litical affairs of our country could be placed in the 
hands of such business men for a single year, nearly 
all the sectional prejudices and animosities created 
and fostered by miserable politicians would be done 
away with. It is a pity business men cannot have a 
larger share in the management of our national 
affairs. 

Prizes ror Curmists. — The “Prussian As<o- 
ciation for the Promotion of Industry,” at Berlin, has 
offered several valuable premiums for certain des¢d- 
erala in practical science. The gold medal of the 
association, or the value thereof in money, and in 
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addition thereto a sum of $750, will be given for a 
thoroughly reliable and ready method of determin- 
ing the quantity as well as the quality of the va- 
rious compounds met with in commercial aniline 
(aniline oil as it is also termed), and the influence 
which these compounds exercise upon the manufac- 
ture as well as upon the yield of fuchsine ; it being 
also desired that the author should explain under 
what conditions aniline yields the largest quantity 
of coloring matter. The silver medal, or money 
value thereof, and a sum of $225, will be given for 
the preparation of an opaque red enamel on gold, 
silver, copper, or bronze. A donation of $185 saat 
be given to the author of a concise and critical 
work upon the composition of cements: in relation 
to the wants of industry. The silver medal, or 
the money value thereof, and in addition thereto a 
sum of $112, will be given to the author of an 
exhaustive essay on the industrial manufacture, 
mode of formation, and chemical constitution of cor- 
alline (also known as aurine, rosolic acid, and peo- 
nine), and on the blue pigment, azuline, derived 
from it. The silver medal, or its value in money, 
and, moreover, $375, will be given to the inventor of 
‘a yellow-colored solder whic h possesses the qualities 
and properties of the ordinary tinmen’s solder. 
The aim of this solder should be to join brass, or 
similar alloys, in such a manner as to hide the joints 
from being visible by the different color of the 
solder. 
—e— 
ATOMS. 


CurcaGo has just completed, at the expense of 
three millions of dollars, a unique and useful enter- 
prise, in deepening the canal connecting the ‘ Chi- 
cago River ” with the Illinois, so that, instead of 
flowing with a sluggish stream into Lake Michigan, 
it runs the other: way, through the canal to the 
Illinois, with a current strong enough to sweep away 
the filth that used to accumulate in its waters, mak- 
ing large portions of the city almost uninhabitable 
in summer. — A train on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lately made the run of 132 miles from Altoona 
to Harrisburg, in two hours and fifty minutes, or at 
the rate of nearly fifty miles an hour. — Earth- 
quakes are unusually frequent this year in all parts 
of the world, and some-one suggests that “ Mother 
Earth,” instead of being called terra firma, is in dan- 
ger of becoming known as infirma.— In painting 
the inside of wooden pails, no lead pigment should 
be used (as serious cases of poisoning have resulted 
from the contamination of the water by such pig- 
ments) but either whiting or gypsum, if a white 
color is insisted upon, or ochre, if the best material 
is: desired, without regard to color. — The use of 
torpedoes for increasing “the flow from oil-wells has 
been patented; the process consisting in sinking to 
the bottom of the well a water-tight flask, filled 
with explosive material and ionited by means of 
electricity. — A typographical error may sometimes 
lead to serious consequences, as in the case of” the 
Bordeaux editor, who was arrested for stating in his 
paper that “some of the streets of the city have 
not yet been defiled by the German troops,” and 
who was released only upon making it clear that he 
had written fouillés (searched) instead of souilles 
(defiled). — Fifteen thousand young shad from the 
Hudson have been “ transplanted” to the upper 
waters of the Sacramento in California, where they 
appear to be doing very well. —It is rumored that 
the Duke of Sutlrerland, in connection with two 
other wealthy men, is about to buy the Suez Canal 
for six million pounds sterling, a little more than a 
quarter of its original cost. — More than half a mil- 
lion sewing machines made in the United 
States last year. —JIt is stated on good authority 
that more oranges are exported from Mobile than 
from Messina. — “ Ashberrium,” a substitute for 
Britannia metal, invented by Ashberry, of Manches- 
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ter, consists of 80 parts tin, 14 of antimony, 2 of 

copper, 2 of nickel, one of aluminium, and one of 
zinc. — Gum tragacanth mucilage can be pr epared 
much more quickly and of a more uniform consis- 
tency by first rubbing up the powdered gum with a 
little glycerine before the water is added ; as in this 
way the formation of lumps is entirely avoided. — 
The French and Austrian goverments have begun 
to raise sponges artificially ; the former on the shor es 
of the Mediterranean, and the latter on the coast 
of Dalmatia, and the cultivation is said to be per- 
fectly successful and very profitable. — A soda lake 
has been discovered near the Union Pacific Railroad, 
several miles in circumference, and capable of sup- 
plying sixty-five thousand tons of soda annually. — 
Chloride of tin is much used for the purification of 
syrup, but unless prepared with great care it is 
liable to be contaminated with the lead which is 
almost always present in commercial tin, and lead 
poisoning may be the result. — Road steamers have 
been introduced into Brazil, and they appear to be 
growing in favor wherever they have become 
known. — The gamins of Paris have been doing a 
lively business in the sale of the teeth of dead Com- 
munists, having disposed of five thousand of Don- 

browski’s dentals at twenty francs apiece; but the 
market for Cluseret’s was spoiled when it was dis- 
covered that the report of his death was false. — 
Tincture of guaiacum, half an ounce, and esssence 
of gualtheria, one drachm, added to one pint of 
cod-liver oil, completely cover the taste of the latter. 
John Bull is always interested in questions of gen- 
ealogy; and that may explain the fact that, since 
the publication of Darwin’s “ Descent of Man,” there 
has been a marked increase in the number of visit- 
ors to the monkey-house of the Zodlogical Gardens 
in Regént’s Park, London. — The oleander, so pop- 
ular as a house and garden plant, is extremely poi- 
sonous; nearly fatal results having followed the 
eating of a few buds or leaves. — Despatches have 
been sent direct, without any re-transmission, be- 
tween London and Bombay, a distance of six thou- 
sand miles by the Indo-European line of telegraph. 
— A saw-mill owner, at the celebration of his 
wooden wedding the other day, was presented by 
his workmen with ten thousand feet of lumber, while 
a neighbor contributed thirteen large poplar logs. — 
— The immense business done by some of the lead- 
ing English railways may be inferred from the num- 
ber of locomotives employed by them; the London 
and Northwestern having 1,527, the Great Western 
867, the North Eastern 865, the Midland 683, the 
Caledonian 523, and seven others more than 200 
each. 


Medicine. 


Remepy ror Poison sy Ivy (Ruvs Toxt- 
CODENDRON).—TI send the following, which I 
have used for more than twenty-five years with 
great satisfaction. The tormenting burning pain 
is relieved instantaneously ; and the worst, cases 
are cured in one or two days : — 

Bruise, slightly, a handful of White Ash leaves 
(Fraxinus acuminata) ; add new milk enough to 
cover; simmer ten minutes, and apply, as hot as can 


be borne, three times a day. 


J. D. Stewart, M. D. 
Coma, N. Y. 
—_¢—. 


A CASE OF ZINC POISONING 


On the last Monday of June, 1870, I. was 
called to see. Mrs. A. E. F. of this town, 
twenty-eight years of age, of full habit, and 
until within two or three weeks, of perfect phys- 
ical antecedents. Since that time she had suf- 
fered from a variety of anomalous sensations 


which had increased in severity until this 
I will here transcribe her language, expre 
of her feelings and condition: “I have pai 
my head, feel drowsy most of the time, am 
at stomach, and have a dreadful sensation in- 
stomach; have to keep expectorating all 
time, and the mucus has a disagreeable met I 
taste ; my limbs ache, I have pains in the kt 
and cake joints, my right arm pains me and 
cannot control my lower limbs nor my right an 
I have occasional diarrhoea, — no appetite, # 
when I lie down I am numb all over. I. e 
apoplexy.” She had a peculiarly cadaver¢ 
pinched, unnatural expression of face, a slo 
pulse, easily compressed under the finger, a moi 
surface, a dirty, moist tongue. Scanty urin 
color not unnatural ; and she was raising a larg 
amount of mucus of a milky color. With th 
train of symptoms, singularly grouped, I cate 
to the conclusion that she was suffering fro1 
narcotic or mineral poison, and at once com 
menced investigating the sanitary condition 0 
the family. My attention was directed to th 
water-supply, with the following results : Du 
ing the month of April or early in May a on! 
vanized submerged pump was placed in the we 
from which all “the water used on the premise 
was drawn, and in the absence of any othe 
visible cause for these strange, incomprehens 
ble phenomena, zinc was suspected. The 1 
morning the pump was removed, and its condi 
inspected. ‘The zine coating over a portio 
the surface was entirely removed, and over 
remainder was thoroughly corroded, so as to | 
easily removed with the finger, and after dryi 
deposited a fine white powder which I considei 
carbonate of zinc. Mrs. F continued 
critical condition for several days. I was 
abled, by active, efficient means, to improve 
heart’s action speedily, but the nausea and_ 
tress at stomach and glandular mucous secretio, 
were obstinate in yielding 10 means adminis 
tered; the power to use and control the Jo 
extremities continued to embarrass her exece 
ingly for six weeks. On the 20th of August sl 
was able to be removed to the seashore, and es 
she recuperated rapidly. She returned early 
September, very much improved, though she 
had some pain in joints of knees and ankles, al 
to this day her right arm gives her annoyanet 
failing at all times’ to Rittodd to her dem 
I have to apologize to the profession that I) 
not carefully note, as I should now do, all th 
developments visible and worthy of record, 
was incredulous somewhat in regard to th 
alleged danger of galvanized iron in water con 
duction, having never before seen a case wher 
I could trace any effect from its action, and 1 
short, did not comprehend so fully the situation a 
a subsequent study of the subject has convitl 
me its importance demands. I have since tre: 
a case entirely unlike the aforesaid, both so” 
as the physical condition of the patient, and | 
effects as manifested thereupon are concert 
which I will report at an early day. ‘The Jat 
case has induced some discussion in the daily ane 
weekly prints in this vicinity, and it‘is a ma 
of surprise to me that all the evidence that 
been adduced through your columns and 
where has failed to so great an extent to imp 
the profession with the importance of this 


tion. J. R. Bronson, M. D 
ArrLenoro’, Mass., July, 1871. ad 
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CHOLERA, ITS ORIGIN AND TRAVELS. 


We make the following abstract from an ar- 
‘cle on Asiatic Cholera by J. C. Peters, M. D., 
ithe New York Medical Journal. 


' He commences with the statement that every 


ritish India may be traced back to Hindostan, 
ther through a continuous chain of human be- 
igs affected with the disease, or through water 
yntaminated, or articles stained with their de- 
Cholera is endemic in Calcutta, where the 
saths by it range from 2,500 to 6,400 in a year. 
he principal cause of cholera in India is the 
thy condition of the native towns and villages ; 
‘ese consist of a mass of huts constructed 
ithout any plan or arrangement, without roads 
- drains, ill ventilated, and never cleaned. Most 
*the native towns are the abode of misery and 
th, and are nurseries of sickness and disease. 
hey abound in green, slimy, stagnant pools, full 
* putrid vegetable and animal matter in a state 
‘decomposition, whose bubbling surfaces exhale, 
ader a tropical sun, noxious gases, poisoning 
ie atmosphere, and spreading around disease 
id death, 
These ponds supply the natives with all their 
ter for domestic purposes, and are also the 
ceptacles of their filth, Even the artificial 
winks are fed with water from the drains that 
unify over the villages and carry out the sewage 
“the huts. 
‘None of the villages possess a single road 
rough which the smallest cart can pass to re- 
ove the filth, which is all thrown out of doors. 
From frequent heavy rains which occur from 
meé to time, it is easy to imagine how frequently 
i¢ tanks containing the supplies of drinking 
ter must be contaminated with all manner of 
apurities contained in the filthy soil. 
Dr. McNamara, whose monograph on cholera 
the principal source from which Dr. Peters 
raws his information, mentions one case in 
hich he had the most positive evidence that 
esh cholera dejecta had found their way into 
yessel of drinking water. Nineteen persons par- 
‘ok of this water — only once; and five of these 
‘neteen healthy men were attacked by cholera 
ithin seventeen hours. Observation has shown 
ywever that this contaminated water may be 
vallowed with impunity during the process of 
gestion, the gastric juice being fatal to the infuso- 
a contained in it. But if it is taken some hours 
ter a meal, when the stomach is empty and 
‘e reaction alkaline, then the cholera matter will 
\ up its destructive changes in the epithelium 
* the stomach, which action speedily extends to 
i intestines, so that a robust person may easily 
id quickly succumb to the disease. 

Hence persons with weak digestions, © and 
lose suffering from depression of the nervous 
ree, whether following fatigue or a debauch, are 
‘pecially apt to be attacked. If cholera dejecta 
“e cast upon dry ground and no rain occurs, 
ven a high wind may drive clouds of cholera 
ast here Meni there, which, in a few instances, 
vay be lodged in the mouths and noses of some 
2arsons and thus give rise to the disease. Chiol- 
‘a a may be.also spread by dry dust from clothes 
* cholera patients, but a wide-spread epidemic 
atburst of the disease can only arise through 
te drinking water of a place becoming contam- 
aated with dejecta or other cholera matter. 


atbreak of the disease beyond the confines of 


plenty of means of locomotion. 

The most powerful causes of its spread are 
the great religious pilgrimages that are contin- 
ually taking place in India, Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pilgrims annually traverse the roads of 
India, visiting the various sacred shrines, Many 
of these, poor, ill fed, and diseased, start on their 
tedious journeys of 1,500 or 2,000 miles; some 
drop by the way, others arrive worn and ex- 
hausted at their places of destination, there to 
receive the seeds of cholera, and, returning, scat- 
ter them alone their route. 

Every twelve years the festival of Juggernaut 
has peculiar sanctity, and draws larger crowds 
from greater distances; and accordingly we find 
that these years are marked by the wider spread 
and greater severity of cholera. One of these 
festivals occurred in 1817, which was a marked 
year in cholera annals. 1841, 1853, 1865 were 
also strongly marked years. The spread of the 
disease, being better understood, was more fully 
studied during the attack of 1865. These at- 
tacks, or Juggernaut cholera as they are called, 
are supplemented by one occurring two years 
afterwards, which takes its rise at the great 
festival of Hardwar. The last Hurdwar epidemic 
occurred in 1867. We may therefore expect 
another great outbreak in 1877 and 1879. The 
mouth of the Ganges is another sacred place of the 
Hindoos. From here the cholera is carried up the 
stream and communicated to the Mohammedans 
who are on a pilgrimage to their holy city of 
Allahabad. They carry it northward into Persia, 
from whence it extends to the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean, travelling thus far with bands of 
pilgrims. When it once comes into the Mediter- 
ranean it is then in the track of the commerce of 
the world, and does not often stop until it has 
reached Eastern Europe and America. Another 
great route is through Russia. It was by this 
route that the cholera of 1831 reached England ; 
from there it was carried by British troops to 
Canada, from whence it passed to the United 
States, and finally disappeared in Texas. The 
cholera sometimes travels over two of these 
routes simultaneously, and sometimes a small 
portion of She route is reversed. 

It has in many instances been carried by 
moving armies, destroying more men than fell 
in battle, and turning a victorious march into a 
disastrous defeat. This was the case in 1821, 
at which time a Persian army menaced Bagdad 
and defeated a Turkish force that was collected 
for its defence ; but a few days after the victory, 
the Prince Royal of Persia saw his army devas- 
tated by the epidemic, and recoiled before this 
new enemy and carried the disease into the heart 
of Persia. He lost two thousand soldiers from 
cholera in one march. 

—e— 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 

SesQuIcHLoRIDE Or IRON AND GLYCERINE IN 
DipHTHeERtA, ETC. — Professor Clar, of Vienna, after 
using pure glycerine with great success in various 
catarrhal and slight diphtheritie affections, was led to 
try the addition of sesquichloride of iron in some 
cases of amore severe type, and the results were very 
cratifying. He first prescribes a gentle aperient, 
either in the form of a manna draught or of a few 
crains of calomel. The latter he considers a power- 
ful antiphlogistie remedy, and of great value when 
properly used. At the same time cold compresses 
or cloths are applied to the neck or head, or even 
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The cholera, once started on its travels, finds | to the chest, with cold or iced water as drink. He 


then commences the use of the iron-glycerine, which 
consists of two ounces of pure glycerine and twenty 
drops of the liquor ferri sesquichloridi. Of this 
mixture half a teaspoonful is given every half hour 
throughout the day and night. As soon as the 
symptoms appear to be mitigated, the dose is dimin- 
ished to a,teaspoonful every second hour; and in 
the intermediate period, with the object of dissolving 
the exudate, a mixture of two ounces of elycerine 
and twenty grains of borax is similarly given by a 
teaspoonful at a time. The iron-glycerine is pro- 
oressively given at longer intervals, and is gradually 
replaced by the borax-glycerine. 

AqueEowus SOLVENT For SuLtruur. — To facili- 
tate the use of sulphur in medicine, many attempts 
have been made to find an aqueous solvent for the 
substance, but without success. Dr. Pole, however, 
now announces that if flowers of sulphur, previously 
well washed and dried at 212° F., are mixed with an 
aqueous solution of pure carbonate of soda and the 
whole digested at 212° for 10 hours, considerable 
sulphur will be taken up. Linseed-oil is another 
solvent. for sulphur, the amount dissolved increasing 
with the temperature. 

THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF GLYCERINE. — Dr. 
Fanto (Wiener Medicinische Zeitung) remarks that 
leading .dermatologists are coming to use glycerine, 
locally applied, as a substitute for many internal 
remedies that have been extensively employed in 
cutaneous affections. Glycerine has proved espe- 
cially valuable in cases of abnormal secretion of 
sebaceous substances. This is caused by disease of 
the sebaceous glands, and has its seat, not, as was 
formerly supposed, in the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, but in the corium itself. Sometimes the com- 
plaint takes the form of a hypersecretion from these 
glands. This occurs for the most part in infancy, 
and is known as seborrhea. It is most commonly 
seen on the scalp, on the face near the ear mus- 
cles, and, more rarely, on the extremities. In such 
cases glycerine acts excellently in softening the hard- 
ened masses of sebum on the surface of the skin, and 
in diminishing the irritation of the organs affected. 
In conjunction with borax, zine, and acetate of lead, 
it also diminishes the amount of secretion. In 
many instances the treatment must be continued for 
a considerable time, in order to effect a cure. 

Glycerine is equally useful in cases where there 
is a diminution of the sebaceous secretion, which” 
may lead to pityriasis. In this harsh state of the 
skin, the softness and natural elasticity may be re- 
stored by rubbing glycerine into it. None but a 
perfectly pure article should be used. 

A REFRESHING BEverace.— Dr. Waller 
Lewis, in describing the precautions against cholera 
adopted at the General Post Office, in London, says 
“The men employed in sorting letters and newspa- 
pers suffer much from thirst, especially in the hot 
weather, and consequently drink much water while 
engaged in their duties. Although the Post Office 
is supplied with excellent water, much diarrhea was, 
nevertheless, the resutt of this practice. To remedy 
this the officers, clerks, and men of all classes have 
of late been supplied from the medical department 
with a most agreeable drink, which not only as- 
suages the thirst, but has, moreover, strong antisep- 
tic and anti-diarrhea properties. It is called or- 
angeade, and is thus composed: Take of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, concentrated infusion of orange peel, 
each twelve drachms; syrup of orange peel, five 
fluid ounces. This quantity is added to two impe- 
rial gallons of water. A large wineglassful is taken 
for a draught, mixed with more or less water accord- 
ing to taste. The officers drank this with pleasure. 
It is being consumed in large quantities daily, and I 
am convinced it will be the means of warding off a 
great deal of sickness.” 

Tue Spreap or ScArLATINA. — Dr. Johnson, 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College remarks 
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(British Medical Journal) that the spread of Searla- 
tina is in a vast number of instances the result of 
gross, culpable, and even criminal negligence. If a 
patient recovering from scarlatina should proceed to 
the seaside, it is his duty to inform the proprietor 
of his lodgings of the case, or the next occupants 
may take the disease should no disinfecting process 
be adopted. Infection frequently proceeds from 
sending the clothes of patients to the laundress with- 
out due warning. Dr. Johnson mentions the case 
of a child suffering from scarlatina, whose sister had 
died of the same disease a few days before. The 
father was a tailor, and his workshop opened into 
the room occupied by the sick child. This affords 
an illustration of the way in which new clothes may 
become infected. Medical attendants should be 
careful to avoid conveying the disease to others ; 
washing or disinfecting the hands after touching a 
patient, and driving or walking in the open air, are 
obvious precautions. Dr. Johnson mentions a curi- 
ous instance of the spread of scarlatina, A child 
was on a visit to a friend in the country, and died 
of searlatina. More than a year afterwards another 
child came to the same house, took scarlatina, and 
died. In seeking for a source of infection, it was 
ascertained that a doll which had been nursed by the 
first child in her illness, and which had been put by 
in a drawer, had been taken out and given to the 
second child to play with some days before she be- 
came ill. The suspicion seemed confirmed by the 
fact that in the interval between the deaths of the 
two children, some older children who had visited 
the house and had not touched the doll, remained 
well. 

SeasHore Risks in ENGLAND.— Apropos of 
one of the causes of contagion mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note, the Pall Mall Gazette remarks: “At 
this season of the year the courage of English par- 
ents is severely tried, but is seldom found wanting. 
Tt needs no small strength of nerve, even on the 
part of a bachelor, to face the imminent perils of 
seaside lodging-houses; but the man who ventures 
to a watering-place with his wife and a family of 
young children, and takes apartments without know- 
ing who has occupied them before him, exhibits an 
amount of pluck which is highly to be commended. 
He knows that small-pox patients and scarlet-fever 
patients are generally sent to the seaside to recover 
their strength; he knows that school girls and boys, 
if attacked with fever, are immediately despatched 
to private lodgings; he knows that the hospitality, 
or the necessity, of lodging-house keepers prevents 
them from asking inconvenient questions, and yet he 
encounters the risk manfully, nor does his wife ex- 
hibit one sign of trepidation. The truth is, the 
danger is so common that paterfamilias must either 
stay at home altogether or.shut his eyes to it.” 

CuLoraL with Cop-trver Om. — An Italian 
medical journal recommends the addition of chloral 
hydrate to cod-liver oil. It renders it much less nau- 
seous, and prevents the night-sweats of the phthisical 
patient, induces sleep, and creates appetite. The 
pure chloral-hydrate crystals may be added to cod- 
liver oil in the proportion of ten grains of the former 
to one hundred and ninety of the latter. 

ee 


USEFUL FORMULA. 


Court PrastEer. — Soak brushed isinglass in a 
little warm water for twenty-four hours ; then evapo- 
rate nearly all the water by a gentle heat, dissolve 
the residue in a little proof spirits of wine, and 
strain the whole through a piece of open linen. 
The strained mass should be a stiff jelly when cool. 
Now, extend a piece of silk on a wooden frame, and 
fix it tight with tacks and packthread. Melt the 
jelly, and apply it to the silk thinly and evenly with 
a hair brush. A second coating must be applied 
when the first has dried. When both are dry, 
cover the whole surface with two or three coat- 


ings of Balsam of Peru, applied in the same way. 
Plaster thus made is very pliable, and never breaks. 

To Preserve tHe Os or ORANGE AND 
Lemon. — C. Fruh, in the American Journal of 
Pharmacy, recommends adding to every pound 
of oil 1 oz. of pure alcohol, which having been 
thoroughly mixed with the oil, there is added to it 
1 oz. of water, which again withdraws the alcohol 
from the oil, and collects at the bottom of the bottle 
as dilute aleohol. The rationale of this process 
appears to be that the alcohol, by removing foreign 
resinous and other matters present in the oil, retards 
the oxidation of the oil by the atmosphere. 

HWaemastatic Corron. —This is prepared by 
Dr. Ehrie, by first digesting the raw material in 
caustic soda, and afterwards saturating with chloride 
of iron. It has been thoroughly tried in the hospitals 
of Europe during the last six months, and is every- 
where highly commended. It is applied in the same 
way as lint, and as it absorbs water, close bottles or 
packages must be employed for preserving it. It 
would be a good article to have on hand in every 
household. 

GLYCERINE Lymren.—In Prussia regular re- 
vaccination is very generally practised, the law mak- 
ing the precaution obligatory on every person, and 
the authorities conscientiously watching over its per- 
formance. As a natural result. cases of small-pox 
are veryrare. It has, however, been objected, there 
as here, that lymph is scarce. ‘To make the most 
of such lymph as there is, government has tried its 
application mixed with glycerine, and the result has 
been so successful as to lead to a public recommen- 
dation of the mixture to official vaccinating surgeons. 
The manner in which the glycerine lymph is pre- 
pared is thus described by the Reichsanzeiger: The 
pustules of a healthy vaccinated person are opened 
with a needle, and the effluent matter carefully re- 
moved by means of a lancet, the same instrument 
being gently applied to assist the efflux. The lymph 
is then best placed in the hollow of a watch glass, 
and there mixed with twice its quantity of chem- 
ically pure glycerine and as much distilled water. 
The liquids are thoroughly well mixed with a paint 
brush. The mixture may be preserved for use in 
capillary tubes or small medicine glasses. The 
lymph thus procured is considered equal in effect to 
pure lymph; care must, however, be taken to shake 
it before use. As the same quantity that now suf 
fices for one is thus made to suffice for five, the dis- 
covery ought to be extremely useful in crowded 


cities. . 
——- 4 
TREATMENT OF INTERMITTENT FEVER BY 
CARBOLIC ACID. 
Translated by Dr. H. Tuck, from Wien. Med. Presse, March 
19, 1871. 
Dr. TREULICH reports eight cases of intermittent 
fever promptly cured by carbolic acid. His for- 
mula is : — 


Ky. Acidi carbolici : gr. iij. 
Inf. gent. . ° . . : 3y. 
Syr.simpl. . F : 5 : J ete 

M. Dose, 3i. ter die. 


His article closes thus : — 

1. Carbolic acid is an admirable- remedy for in- 
termittent fever, even for obstinate cases which have 
resisted quinine. 

2. Its action is speedy and certain, and it requires 
such a small amount that it cannot possibly have 
any injurious effect on the system. 

8. The average amount required was four and 
one eighth grains. 

4, It costs only one thirty-fifth of what quinine 
does, and so is to be preferred for the poor. 

5. This successful use of carbolic acid proves that 
the action of quinine in intermittent fever is anti- 
parasitic. 

6. It also favors the opinion that intermittent 
fever is the result of a blood poison. — Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. 


APPROVED COSMETICS. 


Atmonp Batis. —. 
Take Spermaceti . . SK . 
White wax (pure). Z . ‘ a 
Oil of almonds , + pint, 
Melt them together in an earthenware pot by 1 
heat of a water-bath, and when the mixture } 
cooled a little, add ; 
Essential oil of almonds . 1 drachm 
Expressed oil of mace . 1y “9 
Stir the mixture constantly until it begins to eo, 
then pour it into slightly warmed moulds, which m} 
be ounce gallipots or egg-cups with smooth bot on, 
This will form hemispherical cakes. They may 
colored by adding the coloring material while t; 
whole is in a fluid state. ol 
Campuor Batis,— These are much employ) 
to prevent chapping of the skin and chilblains. | 
1. Take Spermaceti, at 
White wax (pure) of each, 2 ounces.| 
Almond or Olive oil : : + pint. | 
Melt them together by a gentle heat, and add | 
Camphor (cut small) 1 ounce,| 
Stir until it is dissolved, and then proceed as ¢ 
rected for “ almond balls.” i 


2 ounces 
“ee 


2. Take Clarified suet 1 pound.) 
Spermaceti ° : ‘ 3 ounces, 
White wax : C s é 2 « 
Camphor 1 ounce, 


and proceed as before. [Whiteness is a recomme 
dation to camphor balls, therefore the materi¢ 


should be as free from color as possible. They md 
be perfumed according to fancy.] al 
Campnor BALsam. — ; 

1. Take Spermaceti . 2 2 ounces. 
Olive oil . : ° 4 pint q 
Dissolve by a gentle heat and add ‘ 


Camphor (cut small) . 1 ounce, 
‘Stir the mixture until nearly cold, and then p 
into short, wide-mouthed bottles, which should } 
kept well corked. [Less than the above quanti 
may be used. ] 

2. Take Curd soap . ‘ 

Water . A : ; 

Dissolve by heat, and stir in of 

Camphor , 2 : 5 
previously dissolved in 

Olive oil (hot) . 
When the whole is thoroughly combined 
add 


Oil of origanum. : 5 ‘ 3 ; 
Strongest water of ammonia . ; : 
Alcohol . f . F 


and proceed as in number 1. [These are stim 
and anodyne. ‘The first may be used to prever 
chapping of the skin, to remove chilblains, and f 
stimulate the growth of the hair. The second | 
better for frictions in lumbago, rheumatic pain: 
ete.] — Druggists’ Circular. 
—_—~— ‘ 
OpPposITION TO VACCINATION IN ENGLAND,- 
There is still a good deal of feeling against vaceing 
tion among the more ignorant classes of the popt 
lation in Great Britain. Referring to the exhibi 
tion at the National Portrait Gallery, a Londot 
paper says: “ Dr. Jenner, although now placed vi 
high and in an unfavorable light, did not ese: 
frequent observation. a 


1 ounee, 
1} “ 


1 


4 ounee, | 


3 ounces. 
and col 


| 


et 
ABOUT 15,000 tuns of animonia-alum are mi 
annually in England. It is principally consumed 


| 
| 
the dye works of Manchester and Bradford. | 
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as Familiar Science, 
a. —_—-— 
KE SUPERIOR AND THE COPPER MINES. 
“GAKe Superior has always been to us one 
ythe wonders of the world. Although it was 
i sovered by the Jesuits before Lake Erie or 
Lie Michigan, a great portion of it still remains 
ost unknown and unexplored. 
Che white man has merely encroached on its 
thern and western shores, while the great 
otry to the north of it still remains almost 
‘terra incognita that it was when the Jesuits 
aded their lonely mission at the entrance to 
“great sea water,” the Gitchee Gumee of the 
ians. There, at the beautiful Sault de Sainte 
‘ie, the mission bell still rings its matins and 
vers, and the good fathers may still be seen 
he streets with their long gowns and broad 
« The Indians still fish in the rapids for 
r favorite white fish, holding with the aid of 
ngle paddle their birch-bark canoes as mo- 
(less as a vessel at anchor, while the current 
hes and boils around them. But the restless 
Vericean has been at work here, and a broad, 
ip canal connects the water of the lake with 
i quiet river below the rapids. This was con- 
eted by a company who received a land grant 
1 the United States. The tonnage passing 
ugh this canal is every year becoming heay- 
for it conveys the products of the vast iron 
3 near Marquette and the copper miues of 
veenaw Point, and soon the vessels bringing 
products of the new country opened by the 
thern Pacific road will begin to pass down. 
Tom the times of the earliest trappers it has 
2. known that there were great deposits of 
ersomewhere around Lake Superior, but the 
fans, who were always willing enough to sell 
Copper, refused to tell of its whereabouts. 
it is only within comparatively recent 
i that the mines have been opened and 
tied. A trip to these mines is an extremely 
sant excursion, and one that may combine a 
¢ deal of instruction with pleasure. Boats 
iregularly several times a week from Buffalo, 
bing at Detroit, and going up the lakes as far 
fuluth. ‘The best point, however, for seeing 
Copper business is Houghton, on Portage 
as this is in the centre of the mining re- 


‘ortage Lake is a curious sheet of water. It 
i Keweenaw Point almost in two, and formed 
ert cut for the Indians who travelled in their 
Li-bark canoes. They never ventured far from 
(2, and this inlet saved them many weary 
3 of paddling around the point. But to 
#2 up for this, they had a “carry” of half 
Wat the head of the lake across to the west 
f2 of the point; and from this the lake takes 
me. The white man has improved on this 
by cutting a ship canal through this half 
! of sand, and the largest steamers now pass 
Ve nee the Indian wearily carried his canoe. 


: 


. . . f 
The mines lie on both sides of the lake near 


Houghton, and extend along the point and west- 
ward toward Duluth. Some copper has also 
been found on the north shore of Luke Superior, 
but the principal deposits seem to be those of 
Keweenaw Point. The road trom Houghton to 
Eagle River passes by some of the most interest- 
ing of these mines, and among them the Calumet 
Cliff and Pheenix. This latter mine is some- 
what celebrated as being in the same predicament 
as the man who bought the elephant. A mass 
of copper was struck some years ago which has 
been estimated to weigh more than three hun- 
dred and fifty tons. It is pure metallic copper, 
in one single piece, and the question was what 
to do with it. They could not raise it in a sin- 
gle lump, and it was so compact that they could 
not blast it. They at last resorted to drilling 
off piece after piece; but this costs almost as 
much as the copper is worth. Nearly the whole 
of the copper mined here is found in the state of 
metal, and only needs to be smelted to free it 
from the rock and fit it for use. 

The Cliff mine is one of the most interesting, 
as it penetrates deeper into the earth than any 
other mine in America. We selected this mine 
for examination, partly from this reason and 
partly because it was one of the best supplied 
with labor-saving appliances in the region. 

It is an old saying that when you are in Rome 
you must do as the Romans do; and when you 
go into mines you must do as the miners do. So 
we took off our clothes, and arrayed ourselves in 
the coarse canvas apparel of the miners. It 
must be confessed it did not improve the appear- 
ance of the party. Each of us was provided 
with a coarse canvas hat. furnished with a pad 
inside to protect the head from falling fragments 
of rock, and on the outside with a lump of' clay 
in which to carry our candle. ‘Thus equipped, 
we commenced our descent. A miner led the way, 
followed by the party, while another miner closed 
the procession, in order that there might be 
no stragglers. ‘The descent for the first seven 
hundred and fifty feet was comparatively easy, 
as we went down on the “ man engine,” which is 
a curious affair made expressly for conveying the 
men to and from their work. ‘Two beams of 
wood, a foot square and seven hundred and fifty 
feet long, are suspended along side of each other 
at the distance of about a foot. These beams 
are so connected with a walking beam that 
they have a perpendicular motion of ten feet. 
At distances of ten feet apart are fastened foot 
boards on which a man can stand, while four or 
five feet above the foot board is an iron handle 
which he can grasp. When a man wishes to de- 
scend he steps upon the foot board which is at 
the top of the shaft; he is then lowered ten feet 
by the motion of the beam, and finds himself op- 
posite a foot board on the other beam, which is 
then at its highest point; he steps across to that 
board, which then commences its descent, while 


the one he has just left is ascending. When the 
second beam reaches its lowest point the first is 
again at its highest, and he steps back to another 
foot board on the first, which is then lowered in 
its turn. This process is kept up until he has 
gone down as far as he wishes, when he steps 
from the beam into a gallery. 

Our party all safely accomplished the descent, 
notwithstanding the loss of a candle or two, 
which went flaming down into the depths below 
us. It is a dangerous piece of machinery, how- 
ever, and a year seldom passes without some fatal 
accident. The miner makes a misstep in the 
dark, and is picked up a shapeless mass from the 
bottom of the shaft. After leaving the “man 
engine,” we walked some distance along a gallery, 
and then began the real work of the descent ; for 
it was yet nearly five hundred feet, or eighty 
fathoms, as the captain of the mine expressed it, 
down to where the men were at work. So we 
still kept on, down over ladders fastened to the 
rock, the wooden rounds being sometimes almost 
worn through, at other times gone altogether, 
while here and there one would be replaced by 
an old drill. But at last we found ourselves 
among the miners. Now and then we would be 
startled by the dull thud of an explosion, that 
told us they were blasting in other parts of the 
mine. We were introduced to the captain of the 
mine, who kindly offered to explain to us the 
whole process of mining. ‘The vein of copper- 
bearing rock varies here in thickness from an inch 
to about two feet. A shaft is first sunk twelve 
fathoms deep, which may or may not be on the 
vein ; in the latter case, a horizontal drift is ex- 
tended until it strikes the vein. Galleries are then 
driven in both directions along the vein, which 
are called the levels. The mine is now ready for 
work, or stoping, as it is called. This is com- 
menced by working away the top of the level, 
until it is about ten feet high, the men standing 
on the fallén rock to do the work. They first 
break away the rock, and having thus exposed 
a large surface of the vein, this is taken out. 
After they have thus got to some distance above 
the floor of the level, heavy timbers are put 
across from wall to wall, and on these are laid 
others lengthwise of the level. ‘They then be- 
gin work again, throwing the rock on these tim- 
bers, and the copper ‘upon the top of the rock. 
Openings are left at intervals of every two hun- 
dred feet in the timber roofs of the galleries, 
which are framed around with heavy timbers in 
the same way that log houses are built; these 
are called mills, and serve to conduct the ore to 
the level below, from whence it is removed in 
cars to the main shaft. This process of working 
obviates the necessity of raising much rock to 
the surface. 

After spending an hour or two watching the 
miners at their work, we prepared to ascend to 
daylight once more, after securing specimens of 
copper as souvenirs of our visit. ‘The copper 
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looked just as bright and fresh as if it had been 
burnished. The pieces varied in size from grains 
of sand to masses that would weigh fifty or sixty 
pounds. 

The ascent was far more tiresome than the de- 
scent, and we were glad when we stood once 
more at the foot of the “man engine.” This 
brought us quickly to the surface. After chang: 
ing our clothes we proceeded to look after the 
copper that had already been brought up. We 
found that it was assorted into two sizes, at this 
mine, called respectively barrel and stamp work. 
The barrel work included pieces that were so 
large that they could be readily sorted out by 
hand and packed at once in barrels. ‘The stamp 
work, or metal, was composed of rock and cop- 
per so thoroughly intermingled that it was im- 
possible to pick out the copper by hand. 

This was taken at once to the stamps. These 
vary in. form, from the simple Cornish stamp, — 
which is a bar of wood or iron furnished at its 
lower end with a heavy shoe of cast iron, and 
having near its upper extremity a lug which en- 
gages in a tooth placed on a revolving shaft, like 
that of a trip hammer, — to the highly complicated 
steam hammer. But they all answer the same 
object, that is, to reduce the ore and rock toa 
fine state of division. As fast as it becomes sufli- 
ciently fine to pass through the screen in front of 
the stamps, it is carried off by the stream of 
water that is constantly flowing through them. 
The further separation of the ore and copper is 
now effected, on the principle that if you agitate 
two substances together in water, the one having 
the greater specific gravity will sink to the bot- 
tom, while the lighter will be carried away by the 
stream. Many curious and interesting devices 
have been invented for this separation, but they 
all depend on this same principle. By continu- 
ing this operation long enough, the ore is at last 
obtained almost entirely free from rock. It is 
then packed into barrels, and is ready to forward 
to the smelting works; for although it is now 
nearly pure copper, it is in too finely divided a 
state to be of any practical use. 

A small amount of native silver is also ob- 
tained in these mines, but the most of it finds its 
way into the pockets of the workmen. Lake 
Superior copper is the purest that is mined in 
the world, the only impurity being a trace of 
silver. 

At the smelting works, which we visited at 
Detroit on our way up the Lakes, all the compli- 
cated processes of the Swansea (England) works 
are dispensed with. 

The copper when it comes to the works is 
already in the metallic state, and only requires to 
be melted. We found there, in addition to the 
barrel copper and stamp work, another descrip- 
tion of ore known as mass. This consisted of 
huge masses of copper, some of them weighing 
eight or ten tons. The furnaces used are rever- 
beratory, and resemble those in iron works, ex- 
cept that the top is movable in order to introduce 
the mass copper. After the copper is melted 
it is stirred with green wood poles, to reduce 
the oxide formed during the melting, which 
would, if allowed to remain, make the copper 
brittle. It is then dipped out in iron ladles, and 
run into ingot moulds. Notwithstanding the 
great excellence of the Lake Superior copper it 
can only compete with that of foreign manufac- 
ture by reason of the excessive duties levied on 


all imported into the country. ‘The ore can be 
taken from Chili to Swansea, reduced, and 
brought to this country, at a lower rate than that 
for whieh the mine owners on Lake Superior can 


afford to work. 
—e—- 


ANILINE COLORS. 


ANILINE was first discovered in 1826, by Un- 
dervorben, who obtained the body while experi- 
menting upon the destructive distillation of in- 
digo. But if this were the only source of ani- 
line, we should still be without the beautiful 
colors that are now so extensively used. If 
coal-tar is distilled by steam heat, and all the 
products that pass over ‘below the temperature 
of 90° C. are collected, we obtain a colorless 
mobile liquid, having the odor of coal gas, and 
known as benzol. If this liquid is mixed with 
strong nitric acid, a violent reaction takes place, 
and nitro-benzol is formed. This is the well- 
known artificial oil of bitter almonds, which is 
used as a perfume for soap. When this body is 
distilled with acetic acid and iron filings, aniline 
is produced. ‘This is the source of all the ani- 
line found in commerce. 

In 1856, Mr. Perkin, while experimenting with 
aniline in hopes of making quinine, treated it 
with potassic bichromate. He did not succeed 
in producing quinine, but he did produce a most 
beautiful purple dye, which was soon introduced 
to commerce under the name of mauve. A host 
of imitators at once sought te obtain the color 
without using potassic bichromate. As the only 
use of the latter was to oxidize the aniline, they 
reasoned that they might use any other oxidiz- 
ing agent. Arsenic, among other substances, was 
tried, but instead of a purple, the red known as 
magenta was the result. The coloring matter, 
however, does not contain any arsenic; heing a 
salt of a base called rosaniline. Magenta is 
manufactured on an enormous scale in England, 
more as a substance from which to obtain other 
dyes than for direct use in dyeing. A single firm 
produces twelve tons a week. The quantity 
of magenta furnished by one hundred pounds of 
coal, is very small; but this is compensated for 
by its intense coloring power, since it will color a 
quantity of wool, nearly equal in weight to the 
coal. In making magenta on the large scale 
there are considerable quantities of residual 
products. These of course have been examined 
with a view to further profit, and the result has 
been the discovery of a beautiful orange color 
called phosphine. This is much used to produce 
scarlet, by first dyeing the silk or wool with 
magenta, and then passing it through a bath of 
phosphine. 

By treating magenta with aniline, a beautiful 
blue is obtained. This is insoluble in water, but 
it is rendered soluble exactly as indigo is, by 
treating it with sulphuric acid. 

Another curious dye formed from aniline is 
known as Micholson’s blue. This is completely 
decolorized by alkalies, and the color is restored 
by acids. In dyeing with it, the silk or wool is 
first immersed in a colorless solution of the dye, 
and then dipped into dilute sulphuric acid, when 
the blue is at once developed. 

If magenta is heated with iodide of ethyl or 
methyl, an excess of the iodide being employed, 
a most beautiful green is the result. If, how- 
ever, this green is heated sufficiently to drive off 
the excess of iodide, a violet color is the result ; 


so that it will not do for ladies wearing ine 
dyed with this green to sit too near | 
After all the coloring matter has been extra, 
from the aniline, a residue remains which 
an intense black color and is largely used | 
making printing ink. | 
The aniline colors are not so well adapted; 
cotton and linen goods as for silk and ¥ 
In order to dye the former some mordant is 
quired, and for this purpose albumen is gene 
used, Very few of the aniline colors wher 
powder give a person any idea of the ¢ 
which they will produce when moistened. \ 
genta, for instance, when dry, is a beau 
green with a bronze-like lustre. It isa pr 
experiment to coat a sheet of glass with one 
these colors, which is readily done by dissobj 
in alcohol (Hofmann’s violet being one of! 
best for the purpose) and allowing a film of | 
evaporate on the glass. When seen by tr: 
mitted light it is of a beautiful violet, but: 
reflected light it displays a tint rivalling in b 
iancy the tail of a peacock. Dirt has been 
fined as “matter in the wrong place;” thi 
just what coal-tar was before the discove 
these colors, in the production of which it fe 
its place, and became as valuable as it had 
merly been worthless. 
—+— 

THE SIPHON. 

Tue siphon is as simple as it is useful, 
the philosophy of its operation is often mi 
derstood, even by intelligent people. Wel 
seen references to the instrument in print Wi 
showed that the writer had no clear notiol! 
what he was attempting to explain. 
If we take a tube bent into the shape of 
letter U, with one arm longer than the ot 
fill it with water, and put the shorter end_ 
a vessel of water, the liquid will flow 
through the tube. Why does the water 
up hill, as it evidently does in the shorte 
of the tube? It is not enough to say th 
pressure of the air-on the water in th 
forces it up to fill the vacuum which the 
ward flow tends to form in the bend of thet 
The pressure of the air is exerted equal 
both ends of the tube, and could not of 2% 
make the liquid flow in either direction. — 
bent tube with arms of equal length, filled 
water, be carefully inverted, the water wil I 
run out, being supported by the upward pres 
of the air. But in the case of the sipho 
ure 1) t 
sure actin 
C, and 
to raise 


: 


less the 
of the colu 
water 
like man 
pressure 0 
end of the 
B is the atm 
pheric _ presst 
less the pressure of the column of water 
But as this latter column is longer than 
the force acting at B is less than the for 
ing at C, and consequently the water | 
driven through the tube by a force eq al 


‘ference of these two forces. ‘The greater the 


ill be the flow. 
|} The scientific toy known as Tantalus’s Oup 
|, an application of the siphon. It is a cup, 


‘ith a siphon tube passing through the bottom, 
Fig. 2. 


3 shown in Figure 2. 
'/f water be poured into 
fhe cup, it will rise 
oth inside and outside 
ie siphon until it has 
rached the top of the 
ibe, when it will be- 
in to flow out. If 
‘ye water runs into the 


ap less rapidly than 
he siphon carries it out, it will sink in the cup 
til the shorter arm no longer dips into the 
uid and the flow from the siphon ceases. 
‘he cup will then fill again as before ; and so on. 
! In many places there are springs which flow 
't intervals, and which are therefore called ¢nter- 
vittent springs. In some cases, their action is 
robably explained by the toy just described. 
. cavity under ground may be gradually filled 
ith water by springs, and then emptied through 
n opening which forms a natural siphon. In 
me of these springs the flow stops and begins 
gain several times in an hour. 

' The siphon affords a convenient means for 
mptying a vessel without agitating its contents. 
Yhis is specially desirable when we wish to 
vaw off a liquid without disturbing a sediment 
+ the bottom. It is a very ancient invention, 
dating back much farther than any form of suc- 
tion pump. It was used by the Egyptians at 
ast fifteen hundred years before the Christian 
ra, as is evident from the paintings found in 
sir tombs. Heron of Alexandria, who wrote 
jore than two thousand years ago, describes its 
se on a large scale for carrying water over a 
ill in draining lands. The very word siphon, 
hich we get through the Greek, may be of 
Igyptian origin, as Wilkinson has suggested. 
Vhatever its ultimate source, however, there 
an be no good reason for spelling it syphon 
as even some scientific writers have done), 
thich is inconsistent with its form in both Greek 
nd Latin. 


—— 
. COUNT RUMFORD. 


‘Dr. Matrruieuv WILLIAMS, in a recent address 
‘efore the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
| On the Scientific Discoveries of Count Rum- 
ord,” not only recognizes the distinguished ser- 
‘ices which that great man rendered to the cause 
f science, but in closing takes occasion to en- 
orce in very emphatic language the advantages 
o be derived from a general diffusion of sound 
cientific knowledge. He says : — 

“The researches of Rumford are especially wor- 
hy of general attention, as his subjects literally 
some home to all of us, the greater part of his life 
taying been devoted to studying and applying the 
Jhilosophy of common things; he may be in fact 
“egarded above all others as the philosopher of com- 
non things,.the science of feeding, clothing, warm- 
jng, and sheltering mankind having been his chief 
joursuit. The great characteristic of his whole ca- 
‘eer is that all his practical work was strictly philo- 
|ophical, and most of his philosophical work was 
}eminently and directly practical. He was a great 
)statesman, a” practical soldier, the greatest of prac- 
}tical military reformers, a skilful mechanic and 
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engineer, and a successful philanthropist, besides be- 
ing a distinguished philosopher. If, therefore, you 
would make your son a successful soldier, a success- 


| ful lawyer, a successful statesman, successful in any 


business whatever, you should give him a sound, 
practical, scientific education; let him learn how to 
observe and investigate facts, to generalize them, and 
from such inductions to deduce sound rules for prac- 
tical conduct. Modern science affords the best, the 
highest, and the most useful school of intellectual 
culture; the great business of the present day is to 
give to science that decided educational precedence 
to which it is entitled; and the whole career of 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, affords a strik- 


ing example of the kind of intellectual results we 
may expect to obtain when sound scientific know]- 
edge and training are afforded to every human be- 
ing, male and female.” 


— Pa 
METEORITES. 


AN attentive and patient survey of the heavens, 
on any clear night, will not fail to reward the ob- 
server with a view of one or more so-called shooting 
stars, or meteors, which suddenly blaze out from one 
part of the sky and quickly pass across it, not un- 
frequently leaving a long, luminous train after them, 
which usually disappears after a few seconds. It 
has been calculated, on sufficient data, that the num- 
ber of these bodies which pass through our atmos- 
phere in twenty-four hours, and which would be vis- 
ible to the unassisted vision, if night prevailed dur- 
ing that time, is not less than seven and a half mil- 
lions, and that at least four hundred millions would 
be visible by the assistance of the telescope. 

But on many nights the number of these has been 
so great that they might be comrared to snowflakes 
falling through the air. On the 12th of November, 
1833, during the space of three hours, not less than 
240,000 were visible from a single point of observa- 
tion. 

In rare instances these bodies reach the earth’s 
surface, where they are called by various names ac- 
cording to the appearance and composition which 
they exhibit, as meteoric stones, aerolites ; meteoric 
iron, aerosiderites ; the intervening varieties are 
called aerosiderolites. 

Those meteoric bodies which reach the earth are 
probably not on that account different from those 
which only enter and pass through our atmosphere, 
or become dissipated in vapor by the passage, but 
they are only special cases which chance to be pur- 
suing directions favorable to and resulting in final 
impact. 

These bodies are undoubtedly, for the most part, 
very small, though sometimes weighing several hun- 
dred pounds, and they possess a proper motion 
about the sun precisely as do the planets. ‘The 
planes of their orbits cutting that of the earth’s, 
they are liable, of course, as a consequence, to be 
drawn to the earth by its superior attraction, when- 
ever a near approach occurs, or they may possess 
sufficient velocity to enable them to pursue a modi- 
fied but uninterrupted course through the upper re- 
gions of its atmosphere. In either case it is easy to 
see that the resistance and friction arising from their 
enormous velocity must result in raising their tem- 
perature to a glowing heat or in dissipating them in 
vapor. Hence the light and luminous trains which 
they so frequently leave. 

The actual fall of meteorites, when observed, is 
cenerally accompanied with loud explosive reports. 
These find their explanation in the obvious fact that 
the air must be very greatly compressed in front of 
them by their rapid flight, and in rushing past them 
laterally, it quickly falls in and fills the more or less 
complete vacuum formed in their rear, thus produc- 
ing the series of reports like musketry or artillery 


fired in rapid succession. ; 
The reason why so few reach the earth is found 
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in the fact that for the most part they do not ex- 
ceed a few grains in weight, and hence become en- 
tirely dissipated in vapor before reaching us, or in 
the fact that their velocity and direction enable 
them to escape the earth’s atmosphere before this 
result is reached. 

The bodies which compose the November shower 
are for the most part exceedingly small, very few 
weighing more than a pound and most of them only 
a few grains. It is calculated they begin to burn 
at a height of seventy-four miles, and are burnt up 
and disappear at a height of fifty-four miles. Their 
visible paths are about forty-two miles in length. 

Those which.are of a sporadic character may be 
distinguished from those which have a close relation 
to each other by attending to their frequency, which 
is much less, and to their directions. . Those which 
constitute the so-called showers occurring in Au- 
gust and November, have been found to be revoly- 
ing about the sun, in either case in elliptical orbits. 
The November ones have their aphelion just beyond 
the orbit of Uranus, and their perihelion on that of 
the earth, and the plane of their orbit is inclined to 
that of the earth about seventeen degrees. 

The points in the heavens whence these and 
other meteor showers seem to proceed are called 
radiant points. Upwards of fifty such points have 
been observed, thus suggesting that there may be 
upwards of fifty rings of these bodies in constant 
motion about the sun. 

Chemical analysis has shown the presence of ox- 
ygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, car- 
bon, silicon, iron, nickel, chromium, tin, aluminium, 
magnesium, calcium, potassium, sodium, cobalt, man- 
ganese, copper, titanium, lead, lithium, and stron- 
tium. 

Careful microscopic study has shown that the 
matter of which meteorites. are composed was at 
one time in a state of fusion, and that proximately 
they are made up of small rounded globules, which 
have accumulated and been more or less fractured 
by mutual impact, and finally consolidated by the 
heat produced by their flight through resisting me- 
dia. — Bowdoin Scientific Review. 


—o— 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


To Kerr TomMatTors witHouT CANNING. — 
The following is an approved recipe for keeping 
tomatoes the year round, so that they can hardly 
be distinguished from those fresh picked from the 
vines: Dissolve a teacupful of salt in a gallon of 
water. Pick ripe tomatoes, but not over-ripe, leay- 
ing a little of the stem on. They must be kept 
well covered with the brine. 

Fruit Jams. — Boiling fruit for a long time and 
skimming it well, without the sugar and without a 
cover to the preserving pan, is a very economical 
and excellent way — economical, because the bulk 
of.the scum rises from the fruit and not from the 
sugar, if the latter is good; and boiling it without 
a cover allows the evaporation of all the watery 
particles, so that the preserves keep firm and well- 
flavored. ‘The proportions are three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, — currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, or gooseberries. 

To Kerr Fruit.—Beat well together equal 
measures of honey and spring water in an earthen 
vessel; put in your apricots, plums, and peaches, 
freshly gathered ; cover closely, and they will keep 
fresh for a year. When taken out for use, they 
must be rinsed in cold water. 

To Make Goop Corres. — The following is 
the recipe of Professor Blot, of culinary renown : 
“Grind the coffee rather fine than otherwise. I 
think it is usually ground too coarse. I use a coffee 
pot with a filter. You can get them at any tin 


store. Mixed’ coffee is best. I prefer a mixture of 
Java, Mocha, and Maracaibo. Soft or spring water 
is best. Proportions, one quart of water to three’ 
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ounces of coffee. Of course it can be made stronger 
or weaker. Four teaspoonfuls make a quart of very 
good coffee for breakfast. 

“Tn selecting a filter, choose one with a bottom of 
silvered gauze, instead of perforated tin, as the per- 
forated bottom lets the finely-ground coffee through. 

“ When the water is boiling hot, put the coffee in 
the filter, and pour the water over it, and the coffee 
is made. Ifthe water does not pass through fast 
enough, set the kettle on the fire again until the 
water in it boils, when pour it on again. If all the 
strength is not extracted at the first making, repeat 
the operation. The coffee may be dark, even black, 
when strong, but it must be clear. Each kind of 
coffee must be roasted separately, and it is better 
to roast it a day or two before using.” 


Che Arts. 


“CHROMATIZED GELATINE,”’ AND SOME 
OF ITS USES. 

Ir has been recently discovered that gelatine, 
in the presence of a salt of chromium, is rendered 
insoluble by the chemical action of light. It was 
at first supposed that the gelatine in this case is 
partially oxidized, but experiments have shown 
that it combines with the chromic oxide to form 
a compound insoluble in water. The fact thus 
stated might appear to be of little interest except 
as adding one more item to the interminable list 
of compounds catalogued by the chemist ; but in 
reality it is a discovery of the highest practical 
importance. It has already been utilized in the 
arts in several valuable inventions, and it will 
doubtless prove useful in other processes yet to 
be devised. 

The most important application of this “ chro- 
matized gelatine ” thus far is in what is called the 
“heliotype process.” This is virtually a new 
art of lithography, which promises wholly to su- 
persede the old method. If paper coated with a 
solution of bichromate of potash and gelatine is 
exposed to the light, the gelatinous film becomes 
to all intents and purposes a lithographic stone, 
from which an indefinite number of copies of a 
photographic negative may be printed. The 
heliotype films are prepared by mixing a warm 
solution of bichromate of potash, gelatine, chrome 
alum, and water, pouring out the mixture in a 
pool on a level glass plate, and allowing the film 
or “skin” to dry. This part of the process was 
at first conducted in a room lighted only with yel- 
low light; but it was discovered by accident that 
the film is not sensitive to light until it is dry. It 
is then exposed under a negative, whereby a 
searcely visible picture is produced upon the skin, 
which is afterwards mounted upon a thick zinc 
plate and soaked in water to get rid of the super- 
fluous bichromate of potash, and render the film 
insensible to the further action of light. In 
printing, the surface of the film is treated just 
like a lithographic stone, for where the light has 
acted it will take greasy ink, but does not absorb 
water; where the light has not acted it will 
absorb water, but refuses the ink; and where the 
light has partially acted it partly absorbs water 
and partly refuses the ink. 

Some of the earlier prints made by this pro- 
cess were imperfect, but this was found to be 
due solely to the paper used; and the difficulty 
has been entirely obviated by the manufacture of 
a paper suited to the purpose. 


This chromatized gelatine is also employed in 


* a new process for rendering woven fabrics water- 


proof. Cotton and linen that have been soaked 
in a weak solution of gelatine or glue and bichro- 
mate of potash become water-proof on exposure 
to daylight, without becoming impervious to air. 
They can be made air-proof by using a solution 
thick enough to fill the interstices between the 
threads, ; 

It can also be used for uniting two or more 
layers of cloth, and at the same time making the 
double fabric water-proof. The layers are spread 
with the chromed gelatine solution, put together, 
and exposed to the light. Leather, paper, and 
wood may be united in the same way, and ren- 
dered impervious to water. 

Ordinary glue becomes insoluble in water 
upon adding a little bichromate of potash to the 
water with which it is mixed. If the preparation 
of the glue is conducted in daylight, no special 
exposure of the articles on which it is used will 
be necessary. 

This insoluble gelatine has been used for mak- 
ing billiard balls, buttons, and a variety of useful 
and ornamental articles; and, as we have inti- 
mated, it is probable that its industrial applica- 
tions, will be rapidly multiplied. It is certainly 
a very striking illustration of the important prac- 
tical results to which the discovery of a single 
chemical fact may lead. 

oo 


THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE MATERIAL 
IN MINING. 


Iumense heaps of refuse, or “ tailings,” as 
they are technically termed, accumulate where 
mining operations are carried. These contain a 
good deal of metal, but no way has yet been de- 
vised of extracting it economically. We have 
improved upon the ancients in that respect, and 
posterity may improve upon us, as is suggested 
in the following extract from. an Australian 
journal : — 


“In the year 4000 or thereabouts, when the An- 
glo-Australian race shall have been ‘played out’ 
on this continent, and our posterity shall have de- 
generated as the Greeks have done, will the New 
Zealander of the period, accomplished in arts which 
are unknown to us, and armed with scientific appli- 
ances such as we have never dreamed of, come over 
to Victoria and extract tons of gold from the tail- 
ings in our desolate and deserted gold fields? The 
question is suggested by what is actually taking 
place in Attica. About 300 years before the 
Christian era, the silver mines of Laurium were ex- 
hausted and abandoned; but seven years ago a 
Franco-Italian Company obtained a concession to 
treat the scoria and other refuse for silver, and 
their operations have been conducted on so large a 
scale that a town containing 4,000 inhabitants has 
sprung up on what was formerly a solitude; a rail- 
way has been constructed to the nearest port, and 
a small steam vessel plies twice a week between 
Argosteria and the Pirzus for the transport of the 
argentiferous tailings to the roasting furnaces.” 

——¢—— 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Sirk Sprnnine in Cuina.— There are three 
methods of spinning; in two the cocoon is boiled, 
in the third it is spun raw. For the two first 
methods, four ounces of soda are put into the water 
in which a thousand cocoons are boiled, the water 
is then slightly drained off, the grub extracted, and 
the cocoons are dried and tied up in bundles. The 
first method of spinning is by a distaff, and the 
thread is then called neen-seen. In towns, men of 
the working-classes, shopmen especially, are seen 
twisting little distaffs, at every odd and vacant mo- 


= 
ment, and no small amount of thread is prepa ed 3 
this way, and woven into cloth, for the spinners’ ow 
use. The second method of spinning is by mean) 
of a spinning-wheel,’ and the thread is calle 
kwang-sze. For the third method, peeled rods ar 
stuck in the ground in the form of a polygon, ani! 
the thread is wound round this by hand; it is calle 
fang-sze. After the extraction of the grub, it i/ 
eaten by the economical and ingenious Chinese 6, 
the lower classes, who esteem it a great dainty. 
PETROLEUM SHELLS. — A correspondent of 
Pall Mall Gazette states that these explosive pr 
jectiles were formed from the ordinary shell, ei 
spherical or cylindro-conical. A light perfor 
tube, about 7 inch diameter and of a convenien 
length, filled with loosely packed powder and fitter 
with an ordinary percussion fuse, was introduce 
into the shell, which was then filled with petroleum 
The powder charge was suflicient to explode thy 
shell and to ignite the petroleum, which was scat 
tered in a fiery rain on all sides around the poin 
struck. The effect of a continuous discharge of 
such projectiles as these may be well imagined ; an 
it was through their agency, say the Communists 
that the Versailles troops, in attempting to gait 
possession of the Tuileries, set fire to the palace. — 
Buoyant Marrress. — This is an invention o 
Mr. J. Hunt, of Providence, R. 1, and consists of 
two elongated sacks or pockets, which are fille¢ 
with cork, either granulated, cut into shavings, or it 
large flat pieces, the edges thereof being connecte¢ 
with an apron, so that when the two sacks are fol eX 
together upon the apron they will just be covere 
smoothly thereby, and make a mattress, and w 
opened they will buoy up a considerable we 
placed upon the apron between the cork-filled sa 
At one end is attached a smaller sack, which se 
the purpose of a bolster, or, when detached, may 
used as a life-preserver. Straps or bands are at 
tached to the surface of the sacks, serving to sei 
hold of in the water. As a mattress, the sacks are 
made of any width, so that they will fit into 
racks of steamboats or vessels of any kind, and am 
filled with cork, which is the best known filling 
account of its great buoyancy, and, at the s 
time, is a good filling for a mattress, especially w 
granulated or cut into shavings. When the mats 
tress is to be used as a life-preserver it is unfold 
and, when in the water, a person or any wei 
upon the apron within its power of resistance 
kept afloat. 
New Liquip Fire. — P. Guyot, in the Com 
Rendus, gives the following process of making liqui 
fire. He digests flowers of sulphur in excess y 
bromine for some time, and then filters the resultin 
liquid, which analysis shows to be protobromide of | 
sulphur, through asbestos. . 
This liquid, when brought into contact with liquid 
ammonia, appears at first inert, but after a 
minutes the mixture boils violently and bursts int 
flame. ' a 
Dynamite. — P. Guyot cautions users of dynam- 
ite in relation to the boxes and other envelopes con- 
taining this compound. 4 
Having in his possession a number of cartridges, 
made of stout gray paper, he found that th 
after some time became moist and oily looking, ant 
the pasteboard box in which the cartridges wi 
kept was also found impregnated with a liquid, 
which on investigation turned out to be nitro-glye 1 
ine; dynamite being merely some inert substance 
saturated with nitro-glycerine. 
A small piece of the paper exploded violent 
when brought into contact with glowing coals, a 
a like effect was observed when a piece was 
upon an anvil and smartly struck with a hammer. 
It was also found that the wood of the boxe 
which dynamite cartridges are kept becomes | 
slow degrees impregnated with nitro-elycerine, a 
forms a most dangerously explosive material, “a 


| 
| 


aay give rise to serious accidents in warehouses 
here dynamite is kept. 


tie —— 
wt PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


‘Cnrar Searinc-Wax. — The following recipe 
hes a cheap sealing-wax useful for many pur- 
joses: Melt together two pounds of common bees- 
yax, six ounces of turpentine, and two ounces of 
live oil; add six ounces of red lead, boil a little, 
nd stir until it is almost cold; then cast it into 
id water, and make it up into rolls or cakes. 
‘Preserving ANATOMICAL SPECIMENS. — Dr. 
hardt says that the simplest means of preserv- 
anatomical and pathological preparations is the 
se of the following solution: saturated solution of 
jlum, 100 grammes ; saltpetre, 2 grammes. 
The article to be preserved is immersed in the 
olution, when it becomes decolorized; but in a few 
jays the color returns, when it is feria out of the 
| olution, and kept in a saturated solution of alum 
jnd water only. 
} CLeaninG Fiur. — The Manufacturers’ Review 
tates that a fluid, called Ligueur Bernhard, is sold 
a Paris to dyers and scourers for removing grease 
be ete., composed of three ounces of beef 1 marrow, 
Jne and a half ounces of potash, and a quart of wa- 
‘er, It has but a faint odor, but is not applicable 
} delicate colors on account of the potash in it. 
-Cuear Lustrous Fryisu ror WovEN Fasrics. 
-The same excellent authority translates the fol- 
owing recipe from a German industrial journal: 
One pound of wheat starch is made into a paste 
fith six pounds of water, and an ounce of ammonia 
ured in. The paste assumes a faint yellow color, 
nd swells up considerably. It is best diluted with 
ve pounds of water, and boiled with constant stirring. 
fier a quarter of an hour's boiling, the excess of 
te nonia is dispelled, and the yellowish, transparent 
ass forms a cheap paste as well as a very good 
jnish. Instead of ammonia, half an ounce of caustic 
| od: dissolved in four ounces of water may be used.” 


_Ay Encineer or Resources.— The Bethle- 
tem (Pa.) Times says that the “oldest locomotive 
ngineer in the United States is Barney Butz, who 
ow runs an engine on the Lebanon branch of the 
teading Railroad. Barney was born in Conyngham, 
wzerne County, Pennsylvania, and went on the 
teaver Meadow Railroad about the year 1835 or 
836. In 1837 he was running an engine from 
Yarryville to Weatherly, the planes being then in 
peration. The cars were drawn up the planes by 
stationary engine, and were then drawn into the 
eaver Meadow mines by a locomotive engine. A 
‘ood story is told of Barney’s readiness in case of 
jmemergency. One day his engine would not make 
team well, and he was likely to be overtaken by a 
‘assenger train before he could reach the turnout. 
yeeing a good sized porker beside the track, he 
amped from his engine —the train was moving 
ery slow — seized the pig, cut his throat, and 
tuffed him into the furnace. The fat of the pig 
yas better than kindling wood, and in a very short 
me Barney had steam up and was out of danger.” 
Some experiments have been made in the Thames 
rith Holmes’s Self-lighting Inextinguishable Signal- 
amp, with apparently much success. The lamp is 
‘eylinder of tin, with a conical top; this is filled 
vith a phosphide of calcium. When the lamp is 
hrown ‘into the water, that fluid, entering the cyl- 
der, effects the decomposition of the phosphide, 
md phosphoretted hydrogen with phosphorous va- 
or escapes in great quantities, takes fire sponta- 
eously, and burns with a brilliant light. 
—e——- 


NGLAND exported more than three million dol- 
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Agriculture. 


A FIELD-DAY AT LAKESIDE. 


On the 25th of August we invited about a 
hundred gentlemen interested in agriculture to 
visit Lakeside, look over the farm, and partake 
of our hospitalities. Hon. Simon Brown, editor 
of that excellent journal, the Mew England 
Farmer, was one of our guests, and has published 
the following account of the meeting. Some 
personal remarks of a complimentary nature we 
have omitted, and we have also corrected a few 
slight errors of statement. 


PLEASANT GATHERING OF FARMERS, 


Many times, in these columns, have we urged the 
importance of farmers coming together to find 
change of thought, make new friends, discuss topics 
relating to their business, and gain strength and 
wisdom by so doing. 

Persons engaged in other avocations do these 
things, and find profit and encouragement in them. 


Th r |. 
ey have no more spare time than has the farmer,. ‘eases, this is not enough,—and here is where 


chemical fertilizers can "profitably come in. 


and they have fewer conveniences and ‘sias 
social gatherings. 


A few days ago Dr. J. R. Nrcuors, of Haverhill, | 


Mass., invited the Trustees of the Essex County 
Agricultural Society to visit him at his farm, which 
is about one mile from the city. A few other gen- 
tlemen were also invited, the whole number being 
about a hundred. Some of the leading New Hamp- 
shire farmers were present from Exeter, Hampton, 
Epping and Hampton Falls. John B. Clarke, Esq., 
Editor of the Mirror and Farmer, Manchester, was 
also present, and some of the Boston daily papers 
were represented, 

The weather was hot — one of the hottest dog- 
days; but in the cool shade of the charming oaks 
on the banks of Kenoza Lake, and fanned by the 
fresh breeze that came to us after rippling the sur- 
face of the sparkling waters, we found the tempera- 
ture just right for an out-door gathering. 

The objects sought in coming together were to 
know each other more intimately, and to learn of 
our host something of his new modes of fertilizing 
and cultivating the soil. The crops of the farm 
were examined by many persons competent to judge 
of them, and pronounced good, even for a highly 
favorable season. The corn was stout and tall, the 
ears large, and in many instances two perfect ones 
upon a stalk, and promises a harvest of near one 
hundred bushels to the acre, besides a large crop of 
excellent fodder. 

The potato crop was carefully examined, and it 
was judged would yield three hundred bushels to 
the acre. 

Standing in the midst of these crops, the inquiry 
was made, -—— “ What was the .condition of the land 
before the potatoes were put upon it?” The reply 
was: “Three years ago it was covered with young 
oaks. These were pulled out by the roots, the land 
thoroughly ploughed and pulverized, and last year 
planted with potatoes. Gypsum and ground bone 
were applied to the hill, and the crop was a large 
one. Last spring it was ploughed deeply again, 
pulverized finely, the same fertilizer applied, the 
weeds kept down, and here is the result. They have 
had no stable manure whatever !” The potatoes were 
large, fair, and as good-looking as potatoes could 
well be. The reader ought to know, however, that 
the potato field was on the edge of a meadow of a 
rich black soil, and that it received the wash of a 
narrow strip above on its whole length. These ad- 
vantages would not, we should judge, bring such a 
crop of themselves. 

The corn crop was carefully examined, The 
soil planted was treated much as was that for pota- 
toes. Numerous questions were put, all of which 
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were replied to minutely by the Doctor, stating the 
names of the fertilizers used, the quantity, and 
when applied. 

The grass crop excied surprise. About twenty 
acres had been mown, and fifty tons, by measure, 
of as good hay as was ever stowed away, were upon 
the scaffolds and in the bays. It was bright, and 
as fragrant as a nosegay. We walked over the 
acres where this was cut, and found another crop 
which it was estimated would yield 1,500 Ibs. per 
acre, or about seventeen tons more! Some of the 
acres would give a ton, as the thick herds-grass 
stood knee high ! 

The Doctor keeps five horses and some sixteen 
head of cows, and all the manure made in every way 
is used upon the farm. But where it has been em- 
ployed the fact was stated. On one piece, a high 
and dry knoll, an experiment has been going on for 
seven years. Not a shovelful of stable manure has 
been added. Last year we saw the crop growing 
upon it, and estimated it at fully a ton per acre, but 
did not inquire what it was this year. It is the aim 
of the Doctor, and his advice to all is, to make all the 
manure possible, and use it on the farm. In most 


B 
their aid, lands long languishing may be re 
into a state of fertility, and gradually all the culti- 
vated fields and the grazing lands be brought into a 
profitable condition. 


THE DINNER, AND AFTER-DINNER TALK. 


After a sumptuous dinner, the leading dish being 
a capital chowder, with fruits of the season, creams, 
ices, coffee, and tea, Dr. Nichols briefly explained 
his reasons for inviting his friends to meet him. 
They were social and instructive. He desired to 
learn of others, and in return to say something of 
his peculiar modes of cultivating the soil, and to 
show the growing crops to those present, in corrob- 
oration of the results of his practice. His remarks 
were received with demonstrations of approbation. 

The Doctor then called upon Major Ben. Perley 
Poore, of West Newbury, who drew down “the 
Grove ” by happy hits upon various practices. He 
dwelt mainly upon the progress and increased profits 
of scientific farming. 

Upon being called upon, Gen. Sutton, of Salem, 
spoke in high terms of the effect of gatherings like 
the present upon the minds of farmers, and thought 
them of more importance than all the premiums 
paid out at the shows. 

Mr. J. D. Lyman, of Exeter, late Secretary of 
State in New Hampshire, being called on, said 
farmers now acknowledge the relations of science 
with the practical affairs of agriculture, and contin- 
ued for some minutes on this theme in his usual , 
earnest and attractive manner. 

The Editor of the Manchester Mirror and Farmer, 
John B. Clarke, Esq., responding. to a call, said he 
knew no man to whom the farmers of New England 
are looking with so much interest as to our host of 
to-day. The attention he has called to the-use of 
chemical agents as fertilizers for crops is universal 
among our people, and they are impatiently waiting 
for more light upon the matter. We have some 
results of chemical fertilizers about us to-day of the 
most gratifying character. 

Hon. Allen W. Dodge, of Hamilton, spoke of the 
“ hue-and-cry ” against farming as being unprofit- 
able. Farmers support all, he said, and with the 
aid of science will lead the nation on to an immense 
power and wealth. 

Mr. Fay, of Chelsea, and Mr. Warren Ordway, 
of Bradford, made brief remarks, and then the party 
rode to a beautiful eminence on the farm, where they 
had a fine view of the city and surrounding country. 
From the farm they rode to the station, where the 
party separated, all highly gratified with the events 
of the dav. 
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On in following day we had the pleasure of re- 
turning to i... farm, and of looking over the build- 
ings and crops in a more quiet way. We found all 
things in scrupulous order jy every department of 
the buildings sweet and clean; the yards and roads 
inviting to man and beast. In the fields, weeds 
were underlings, and the whole presented an air of 
thrift and order which was worthy of imitation and 
refreshing to see. 

Among the gentlemen who enjoyed this festive 
occasion, there were two who are quite extensive 
land-owners. Gen. Sutton, of Salem, has a large 
farm in the ancient town of Ipswich, and sorne three 
hundred acres, we believe, within the limits of 
the city of Salem. 

Mr. Peirce, of the firm of Peirce & Bacon, Boston, 
has a farm at Ipswich, upon which he keeps one 
hundred head of stock, and is bringing it up to com- 
pete with the Garden of Eden as nearly as he can. 
He owns a very large extent of land in Texas, and 
now has 2,500 acres in corn, six hundred acres in 
cotton, and four hundred acres in sugar cane. He 
makes the town of Topsfield his home, and in his 
farm enterprises is endeavoring to ascertain what 
amount of crop an acre of land is capable of produc- 
ing. This is just what New England farmers need ; 
that men of financial, as well as of agricultural skill, 
shall make such experiments on New England soils 
as have been made by such persons on the soils of 
Old England. Skill and means to test the produc- 
tive power of our soils, the best way to manage 
them, and the kind of crops to which they are best 
adapted, are wanted. 

In the cold grapery of Dr. Nichols, we found 
eight varieties of grapes, now in the sixth year of 
their growth, and presenting a most luxuriant ap- 
pearance. They have never had any stable manure. 
Most farmers can have one if they choose, and at 
little cost or labor. 

—— 
BUTTER, CHEESE, AND MILK. 


Ir requires about sixteen quarts of good milk 
to make one pound of butter, and ten quarts to 
make one pound of cheese. 

It is often a question with farmers, how they 
can best dispose of their dairy products. If we 
consider that the pork produced from the butter- 
milk or whey pays for the extra trouble involved 
in the care of butter and cheese, the account will 
stand about as follows when butter is selling at 
forty cents a pound, cheese at eleven cents, and 
milk at three cents per quart : — 

One pound of butter 16 quarts of milk = 
40 cents, or 24 cents per quart for milk. 

One pound of cheese =10 quarts of milk = 
11 cents, or 1yy cents per quart for milk. 

In order to pay three cents per quart for the 
milk consumed, the pound of cheese would have 
to be sold at thirty cents, or one pound of butter 
at fifty cents. 

In the neighborhood of large cities milk will 
command even better prices than the above, as it 
is frequently worth five cents per quart ;_ this 
would bring the value of the pound of butter up 
to eighty cents and the cheese to fifty cents. 

A farmer can easily judge from these figures 
which is the most profitable business for him, 
the prices being in all cases those which can 
be obtained on the farm. If the articles are 
to be delivered, the ratios may be somewhat 
changed. 

For a_ person living a long distance’ from 
market, or where the means of communication are 
slow and uncertain, cheese will most likely be 
the only available means of reaching a market. 
For those living nearer to market, with good 
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facilities for reaching it, butter is the best paying 
product. 

In order to make milk pay, the market must 
not be over two or three hours’ distance from the 
farm. Many railroads, however, equalize the 
rates of freight on milk, charging all their cus- 
tomers the same price, whether they live ten or 
thirty miles from the city. 

——. 
THE “GRAFTON FERTILIZER.” 


A crrcuLar of the “ Grafton Mineral Fer- 
tilizer Company ” accidentally fell into our hands 
a short time since, and looking it over, the fol- 
lowing affidavit attracted our attention : — 

“ Whereas, Dr. Nichols, of Haverhill, Mass., has 
recently read an essay before several large meetings 
of farmers and others in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, in which he pronounces the Grafton 
Mineral Fertilizer ‘ worthless, or nearly so.’ There- 
fore we, the undersigned, farmers, and others of 
Grafton County, N. H., say, we have largely experi- 
mented during the past two years with this Fertil- 
izer, and, as a manurial agent, have found it equal 
to superphosphates, and any other concentrated 
manures we have ever used, and have given our 
published statements in accordance with the above.” 

Appended to this document are the printed 
names of about jifty persons residing in the 
vicinity of the “mountain of manure” at Graf- 
ton, N. H., and the list is headed by Harry 
Bingham, a lawyer, of Littleton. This is so de- 
cisive and overwhelming, that there seems to be 
hardly a loophole for escape. If fifty men delib- 
erately sign a document declaring that gold can 
be manufactured from lead, or that plants assimi- 
late and thrive on dolomite rock powder, what is 
the use of declaring the thing impossible? The 
alternative is presented of believing the state- 
ment of fifty men, and declaring false and erro- 
neous all that science and research have taught 
during the last century upon the nutrition and 
the food of plants, or doubting the verity of the 
statements and clinging to science. We intend 
no offence to the certifying gentlemen of New 
Hampshire, but our farm experience so decidedly 
verifies science, that we must follow its teach- 


ings a while longer. 


——$_— 
A NEW BOOK ON MANURES. 

Ir is seldom that we meet with a book on 
farming so well written, and containing so much 
that is really valuable, as “ American Manures 
and Planter’s Guide,” by J. B. Chynoweth and 
W. H. Buckner, recently published in Philadel- 
phia. The authors have given first a short prac- 
tical treatise on the chemistry of the soil and of 
the plants growing thereupon, and have followed 
this by an examination of the various fertilizers 
for sale in the Philadelphia market. The chem- 
ical part of the work is well done, and is suffi- 
ciently full to give the farmer a tolerably good 
idea of what is really needed in the growth of 
plants. We notice some few errors that have 
crept into the text. On page 39, marsh gas is 
said to be the direct cause of the malaria of the 
ague. This we think is rather a broad state- 
ment, considering how little is really known 
upon the subject. On page 68, the authors, 
speaking of dolomite, call it “carbonate of 
magnesian lime stone;” it should be carbonate 
of magnesia and lime. On page 83, it is stated 
that “albumen and gluten enter into the com- 
position of the bones.” This they do only in- 


directly in the form of gelatine, which is an an l 
ogous proteine body. In giving the compositior 
of the various plants raised for food, ammoni 
is spoken of as one of the constituents. 
agent never exists in a free state in plant 
would have been much better to have given 
ply the amount of nitrogen. On page 115, 
stated that the origin of phosphoric acid in 
soil is from the bones of animals. In readip 
this, perhaps some intelligent farmer m 

inquire where animals obtained their supply 
There are a few other trifling errors of this king 
which will doubtless be corrected in a new ed ; 
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tion. ej 
In the second part the preparation of spa 
manures is treated of at length. We differ from 
the authors as to the value that should be put 
upon raw bones as a fertilizer. The value of 
bone phosphate depends almost entirely upon it 
mechanical subdivision ; flour of bone, or bonei 
the form of dust, being almost as prompt in if 
action as superphosphate. They are not willing 
to assign them any value in the various fertilizer 
analyzed. We think, however, that their criticisny 
is just, that when a manufacturer undertakes 1 
furnish a certain article he should furnish tht 
article, and not something else ; and in estimat 
ing the value of the article furnished, no atter | 
tion should be paid to the value of foreign ins 
gredients. A strict reading of this rule would, 
however, throw ammonia out of the account i 
reckoning the value of a superphosphate of lin 
The authors might allow the manufacturer | 
the various manures mentioned their price 
insoluble phosphoric acid, and still make out 
very strong case against him. We shall ref 
to these prices again in connection with som 
analyses upon which we are now engaged. 
—~— 
MANUFACTURER'S CATECHISM. 
Every farmer desiring to purchase comm 
cial fertilizers, will do well to commit to writit 
the following questions, which we copy fron 
“ American Manures,” and present them to th 
manufacturer, and insist upon having them def 
nitely answered. If the manufacturer will m 
give answers, he is either ignorant of his busine 
or he is afraid of exposing the poor quality of 
article furnished. : 
First. “ What percentage of phosphoric acid, an-_ 
hydrous, soluble in cold water, do you warrant your | 
fertilizer to contain ?” | 
Second. “ What percentage of insoluble phos | 
phoric acid, anhydrous, do you warrant your fertilk 
izer to contain ?” 
Third. “ What percentage of nitrogen as it exis | 
in raw bone, blood, etc., do you warrant your fert 
izer to contain?” | 
Fourth. “ What percentage of actual ammonia t 
you warrant your fertilizer to contain?” f | 
Fifth. “What percentage of potash do you w 
rant your fertilizer to contain ? ” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sixth. “ What percentage of water does yaur fe 
tilizer contain ?” 

Seventh. “What percentage of pure potash 
there in the ‘salts of potash’ contained in your fe 
tilizer ? ” 

Eighth. “ What percentage of phosphoric acid 
there in the ‘ soluble phosphate’ contained in 
fertilizer ? ” 

To the above questions we would add o 
more. What is the source of the phosphoric a¢ 
— bones or mineral phosphate ? 


| 
F 
Having been furnished with true answers | 
| 


above questions, the farmer can easily deter- 
ne for himself whether it will be profitable to 
y or not, if he will inform himself of the value 
the agents as presented. 
. Sal 

HINTS FOR THE FARMER. 
To Keer Meat Fresu. — The following, from 
Rural American, will be useful to farmers who 
at a distance from meat markets: Cut the 
vt in slices ready to fry. Pack it in a jar in lay- 
sprinkling with salt and pepper, just enough to 
ce it palatable. Place on the top a thick paper 
sloth, with salt half an inch thick. Keep this on 
the while. Meat has been kept perfectly good 
three weeks in summer by this method. 
to Keep Icr. — Dr. Schwarz, a German chemist, 
3 he has kept six pounds of ice for eight days by 
following simple recipe: Put the ice into a 
p dish, cover it with a plate, place the dish on a 
ow stuffed with feathers (hen feathers will 
wer), and carefully cover the top with another 
yw, thus excluding the external air. Feathers 
well-known non-conductors of heat, and thus ice 
reserved from melting. 
‘“annING LeatueR. —It is often a matter of 
i convenience and economy in the household or 
he farm to be able to do a little tanning; so we 
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ing all the violent and disruptive effects seen in 
the instances of steam boiler explosions, has an 
important bearing upon this question. We have 
seen copper vessels which withstood the hydraulic 
test of over three hundred pounds to the inch, 
torn into fragments by an explosion as instanta- 
neous as that of gunpowder. No one can sup- 
pose for a moment, that any water decomposition, 
explosive gases, or electrical agencies had any- 
thing to do in causing these explosions. Why, 
then, is it necessary to suppose that any other 
agent but that of simple steam is involved in 
boiler explosions ? 

It is certain that explosions are not confined 
to old and defective boilers, neither are they 
always due to low water, or imperfect safety 
valves. We should feel a greater degree of 
safety in charge of a good, sound, strong boiler, 
with the usual connecting apparatus iy good or- 
der, than with one of an opposite character ; but 
under no circumstances should we feel that there 
was perfect exemption from danger. We believe 
that boilers are often greatly injured in passing 
through the testing process. The pressure is 
usually carried up to a point double of that which 
is required in the ordinary work with steam, and 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


J. R, NICHOLS &§& CO., Manufacturing and 
Analytical Chemists, 150 Congress Street, Boston, will 
give special attention to chemical investigations of every 
kind. They will make accurate analysis of Ores, 
Minerals, Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, etc. Also of 
Drugs, Dyes, Chemical Substances, Soda Ash, Indigo, 
White Lead, Oils, Paints, Wines and Spirituous 


here an approved receipt which may prove use- 
Soak the skin or hide eight or nine days in 
xr, then put it in lime; take it out, and remove 
hair by rubbing it, and soak it in clear water 
| the lime is entirely out. Put one pound of 
1 to three of salt, dissolve in a vessel sufficiently 
2 to hold the hide; soak the hide in it three or 
days, then take it out, let it get half dry, and 
beat or rub it until it becomes pliable. Leather 
yared by this process will not do well for shoes, 
answers for hamstrings, back bands, and various 
rT purposes on the farm. 

_—_ 

NSPECTION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Ve find the following paragraph in one of 
exchanges : — 

Professor Gilman, of Yale, has, by the request 
ae Secretary of the Interior, started on a tour 
ispection of the Agricultural Colleges of the 
‘hern States, to collect information for the De- 
ment of the Interior.” | 

Te hope that good dinners, and polite atten- 
son the part of college officers, will not so 
[the Professor that he cannot see the seri- 
lefects in some of their institutions. If he 
mpetent and honest, we shall look for his 
tt with interest. If it is unfavorable, we 
the Department will hesitate to publish it, 
-ereby some personal interests might be in- 
red with. 
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ALUE OF THE JOURNAL TO THE FARMER. — 
‘8 corresponding in statement with the one 
‘nted below are received by almost every mail, 
it is a pleasure to know that we are contribut- 
9 advance the great interests of agriculture : — 
Jr. Nicnois, —I inclose one dollar for the 
nt volume of the JouRNAL oF CHEMISTRY. 
a most valuable help to the proper education of 
wmer and mechanic. I am under great obli- 
a to you for its pages, and I believe it has paid 
t improved farm management more than fifty 
tts cost in a single year. R. E. L.” 


—e 


DIANA dogs have carried sheep stealing to 


an extent, that the legislature has offered a 
ty on every dog-skin produced, and the honest 
’%s now find puppies the most profitable crop 


Iiquors, Madder, Opium, and all commercial arti- 
cles. 

Special attention given to Spring, River, or Well 
Waters suspected to contain Lead, Zinc, or other 
deleterious metals. The quantity of water required 
Jor qualitative analysis is half a gallon, and when 
sent by express all express charges must be paid or it 
cannot be received. The charge for qualitative an- 
alysis of Water for the detection of Lead, Zinc, or 
other single impurity, will be Five Dollars. Charges 
Jor other work in all cases moderate. 

Parties in any section of the United States desir- 
ing our services will please in their correspondence 
state the nature of the work required, and instructions 
will be given regarding the securing and forwarding 
of specimens, and also advices regarding the probable 
cost. 


often this strain upon the boiler is carried to a still 
higher point. The effect of this upon the crys- 
talline structure of the plates of metal is obvious ; 
it is greatly disturbed, and the cohesive force is 
weakened, and hence when brought under the 
strain of suddenly evolved steam pressure, al- 
though exerting a force below the testing point, 
most disastrous results follow. A new boiler 
may be thus weakened, and it may be further 
weakened by excessive steam pressure often ex- 
erted upon it. Metals, as repeated experiments 
have proved, are singularly affected when sub- 
jected to a continuous strain, with and without 
the supplementary influence of heat. This sub- 
ject deserves the most careful study, by intelli- 
gent and competent experimenters and engineers. 

It is certainly curious how some old, rickety, 
condemned boilers will hold out under what are 
manifestly great abuses. We once took passage 
in a steamboat on one of our Western rivers, 
which was propelled by steam generated in a 
boiler apparently having not much greater 
strength than a section of ordinary stove-pipe. 
From a close inspection of the old rusty affair, 
we were convinced that a hole could have been 
made in it with a blow from a nail hammer, and 
yet the gauge indicated a pressure of seventy 
pounds to the inch. It is needless to say we 
felt relieved when that boat touched the wharf 
and we were safely on shore again. 

We present the following extract from a letter 
received from a gentleman having charge of ex- 
tensive iron works at Burlington, Iowa, as show- 
ing what the general feeling is regarding the 
cause of explosions, and also what recklessness 
prevails among those having charge of steam 
boilers. : — 

“That boilers are blown up and torn into strips 
by the pressure of steam alone, is hardly entertained 
for a moment by Western men generally. The West 
has been the great field of boiler explosions, and we 
have learnt by sad experience that something more 
terrific than even gunpowder is the agent of de- 
struction. I examined to-day a boiler that was not 
in some places one sixteenth of an inch thick, yet it 
regularly carried one hundred pounds’ pressure to 
the square inch, and at times higher. Not long since 
I saw (with not a hard blow) a centre punch driven 


a 
STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Since the article upon boiler explosions was 
published in the last number of the JourNat, 
several of a very serious nature have occurred 
in various parts of the country. The explosion 
of a boiler in the neighboring city of Newbury- 
port, by which seven persons were instantly 
killed, is a casualty as remarkable as it is sad 
and lamentable. This was comparatively a new 
boiler, made by a first-class manufacturer, and is 
reported to have exploded while under a steam 
pressure of only seventy pounds. We have not 
before us sufficient facts to enable us to discuss 
the casualty intelligently, and therefore we pass 
to the further consideration of causes of boiler 
explosions. The views expressed in our former 
article do not coincide with those of many intel- 
ligent and observing mechanics and engineers, 
and we were quite well aware that they would 
not, when we committed them to paper. The 
conviction that some other agent than steam 
is the immediate cause of the terrific explosions, 
remains firmly fixed in the minds of many. Un- 
til some proof is afforded that other agencies are 
present and acting in these occurrences, we must 
differ from our correspondents who have written 
to us upon the subject. The fact that a dead 
inorganic agent like carbonic acid gas, when 
gradually developed in a vessel as strong as a 
steam boiler, is found capable by simple mechan- 
ical pressure of rending such vessels, and produc- 
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through a boiler so that stéam escaped when it was 
carrying from ninety to one hundred pounds. It is 
no uncommon thing to cut out sheets from the bottom 
of locomotive boilers that are carrying one hundred 
and thirty pounds’ pressure, that are so thin and frail 
that you can nearly punch them through with a jack- 
knife. I knew of an instance not long since where 
a man laid a bag of sand on the inside of his boiler 
over a crack in the shell, and wedged it down, fired 
up as strong as ever, running it several days, and 
carried more than twice as much steam as the West- 
field. The most terrible explosions that we ever 
experienced in this country have been with boilers 
comparatively new, carrying the ordinary amount of 
steam but a very few moments before the bursting. 
Whatever element it is that causes it, works with 
lightning speed, and your safety valve is as useless 
to relieve it as a gimlet-hole a keg of ignited gun- 
powder.” 
a 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


QuiTE extensive changes have been made in 
the college grounds, and several of the buildings 
have been altered since vacation commenced. 
Weld Hall is rapidly approaching completion. 
Tt stands between University and Boylston 
Halls, in line with the former. On the opposite 
side of the yard Matthews Hall is going up more 
slowly. This stands between the ends of Massa- 
chusetts and Dane Hall, which has been moved 
southward, in order to give room for the new 
hall. The Steward’s office has been moved to 
the rear of the old “ President’s house.” Boyls- 
ton Hall has a new hat upon it in the shape of a 
Mansard roof. Part of this addition to the 
building will be occupied by the Peabody Ar- 
chological Collection; the remainder will be de- 
voted to a laboratory for advanced students, to 
take the place of the Lawrence Laboratory. 
The roof of Holworthy has also been raised 
about two feet, thus increasing the height of 
the upper story. 

And last, but not least, all the old brick 
buildings have received a coat of fiery red paint. 
We do not think this is an improvement, but are 
in hopes that it will soon wash off, or that its 
radiance will be somewhat mellowed with lapse 
of time. Outside of the yard, building has also 
been rapidly carried forward. The great din- 
ing-room of the Memorial Hall will be roofed in 
this fall, and the Holyoke House is ready for 
occupancy. This will make quite a valuable 
addition to the accommodations of the Univer- 
sjty, besides giving law and scientific students 
a chance to occupy college rooms. Lawrence 
Hall has been entirely remodelled. The main 
hall will be used exclusively for engineering and 
kindred branches, the room for drawing being 
located in the third story. The wing is de- 
voted to the Rumford ‘professorship ; the upper 
portion being fitted up as a lecture room, while 
the lower part contains the professor’s private 
laboratory. 

es 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Some points connected with the history of 
this school may not be without interest to many 
of our readers. 

In 1847 Abbot Lawrence erected and gave to 
the Corporation of Harvard College the building 
now known as Lawrence Hall, his intention 
being, so far as we have been able to learn, to 
found a school for educating young men in sei- 


entific pursuits. In order further to carry out 
this idea, the corporation obtained an order from 
the Supreme Court permitting them to pay the 
salary of the Professor of Chemistry from the 
fund left by Count Rumford for founding a 
professorship of “science applied to the art of 
living.” E. N. Horsford, then a young. man 
recently returned from Germany, was elected to 
this professorship, and held the position until the 
summer of 1863, although he occupied the chair 
only nominally for the last two years. In 1863, 
Dr. Gibbs was appointed professor, after a closely 
contested election. From this time the school 
steadily declined in numbers, not from any in- 
herent defect, but from jealousies or animosities 
among those who had influence in its manage- 
ment. There had been disappointments on the 
part of some with regard to the choice of the 
Professor of Chemistry, and therefore encourage- 
ment was, it is alleged, withheld from the school, 
which was declared a failure at a time when it 
was paying all of its expenses from its own 
funds. At no time since 1863 has the school 
been in debt to the University, and at most 
times it has had a large surplus in the hands 
of the college treasurer, 

Judging by the number of students in attend- 
ance, the school has not been a success, but judg- 
ing by the standard of scholarship, and by the 
success of its graduates, it will compare favorably 
with any other institution in the United States 
if not in the world. Twenty-seven of its one- 
hundred and fifty-nine graduates hold, or have 
held, either professorships or assistant profes- 
sorships; and this is certainly a distinguished 
record. Besides those who have graduated, there 
has hardly been a term since the school was or- 
ganized when there were not among its members 
one or more professors of other colleges, fitting 
themselves for the better fulfilment of their 
duties. We have lately seen a letter from. a 
gentleman connected with a college, in which he 
says, “I.am very sorry that the school is re- 
moved from the care of Dr. Gibbs or changed in 
its organization. It was just what was needed ; 
a place where a professor could go to brush up 
his rusty studies without being brought into 
contact with those who were studying merely 
because they had to do it.” Under the changed 
organization it would appear to be brought into 
direct competition with the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the Sheffield Scientific School, and 
with the scientific departments in the various 
colleges scattered over the country. From hay- 
ing been a department of the University, it ap- 
pears to be degraded into an appendage to the 
College. We fear little has been gained by the 
change, and perhaps much has been lost. 


—_e— 
ECONOMY IN THE USE OF GAS BURNERS. 


GAs is wasted in many ways, but the loss 
from the use of bad burners is in the aggregate 
probably greater than that from any other cause. 
A committee appointed by the London Board of 
Trade to examine into “the construction of gas 
burners with reference to the principle of gas 
illumination” have made their first report; and 
they estimate the amount that might be saved 
annually in London alone by the use of good 
burners as at least two millions and a half of 
dollars, or one fourth of the total expenditure. 
This is probably more than there is reason to 


expect will be saved, for many years to com 
from any improvements in the manufacture 
gas or any other reduction in the cost of supp 
The committee sum up the results of their ¢ 
periments as follows : — ; 

1. In the case of the bat-wing and fish 
burners there is a point of consumption above wh 
every increase in the rate of consumption prod 
a decrease of light relative to the quantity of 
consumed. 2. The point of consumption at wh 
each of those burners gives its maximum of light 
relative to the quantity of gas consumed, varies 
enormously —two burners with which experiment; 
were made giving most light from the gas when 
rate of consumption is only 1} feet per hour. 
With argands, on the other hand, the light from: 
gas steadily increases in a higher ratio than— 
consumption. In other words, the larger the qu > 
tity of gas consumed in argands (up to the smoking 
point) the greater the amount of light obtained rel 
atively to the quantity of gas consumed. 4. Alikt 
with argands, bat-wings, and fish-tails, whate 
be the rate of consumption at which the maximu 
of light is obtained (in other words, taking each o} 
the burners at its best), there is nevertheless 
striking difference in the degree of light obtai 
from the same quantity of gas, some burners givin 
a light equal only to 20, while others give a ligh 
equal to 60, 80,and 100. 5. The best argands giv 
a nearly equal amount of light relatively to th! 
quantities of gas consumed, the experiments wit] 
them tending to show that within the ordinary ra 
of consumption the illuminating power of gas re 
the same. 6. Finally, even as regards very 
rates of consumption (rates, indeed, at which gas 
never burned for illuminating purposes) the app 


tion merely of a rude apparatus for regulating th 
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| 
air-supply suffices to make only two feet of gas g | 
a light equal in proportion to the greatest amoun 
of light obtainable from the gas when consumed 
any higher rate in a really good burner. ; 
—o— | 

LIME IN MUSSEL SHELLS. | 

| 


WE are greatly obliged to Professor Mors 
for the subjoined interesting remarks upon 
item which appeared in a former number of th 
JOURNAL : — a 
In the August number of your excellent jo 
there is a query as to where the fresh-water mus 
obtains its lime, with an instructive analysis of 
shell, and of the waters of Lake Kenoza when¢ 
the shell was obtained; the shell possessing 14.7 
grams of carbonate of lime, and the quantity 
water containing a like proportion amounting 1 
four barrels. 
When we understand the habits of the 
water mussel, we shall readily understand how it 
that the animal secures the lime for its shell, 
from water containing but an inappreciable quat 
If a living mussel be placed in water, it will 
be seen to slightly open its shell, and ‘from one ei 
two currents of water will be noticed, one pa 
into the shell, while the other current passes 
the shell, as indicated in the 
diagram by the arrows. So 
strong are these currents, that 
if a dozen mussels are placed in 
a uniform manner around the edge of a ci 
dish, a current is soon produced which will ¢ 
a miniature boat to sail round and round. 
mussel not only appropriates the oxygen conta 
in the water which bathes the gills within, 
fishes, but having no hard parts to its mou 
any ability to seize food, depends upon the m 
particles of organic matter floating in the. 
which are constantly swept into the mouth 
same organs which cause the currents, na 
cilia, These cilia are microscopic lashes xq 


= 


hid which keep up a perpetual movement. 
Professor Jeffries Wyman has discovered some 
teresting properties in the ciliary motion of the 
‘Ils of the fresh-water mussel. By carefully re- 
|, wing the gills with a pair of scissors, and placing 
em in a uniform direction on a wet board, their 
slightly lapping over each other, he has caused 
of paper to which was aflixed an upright wire 
\tha wad of cotton at the end, to travel slowly 
m one end of the gill series to the other. Or, 
placing the gill in the water, pinned to a float, 
float has been propelled slowly. along. As the 
sel is almost always in action, it is obvious that 
ny hundred barrels of water pass into the shell 
ring its life-time. A shell four inches long is at 
Ist fifteen years old, as shown by Prof. Agassiz. 
In portions of this country, as in the West, where 
} rivers flow through limestone regions, the same 
cies of mollusk which in New England have a 
y y thin shell, in the limy waters of the West have 
avery thick and ponderous shell. It has been 
ape. . . ee 

ced that some species of marine mollusks living 
re sea-water, where the calcareous salts are 
t, have thicker shells than when oceurring 
the mouth of our rivers, where the water is 
kish and consequently containing less lime. 
at Epwarp 8S. Morse. 

: esa 


oho EDITORIAL NOTES. 
-Qurex Worx.— An English journal gives the 
fwing illustration of what may be accomplished 
aid of steam and modern machinery, even 
ngle day’s notice. A Manchester merchant 
d 1,500 pieces of prints for shipment to 
next day. In spite of diligent search, he 
able to find the desired pattern. At 5 
in the evening he went to see a large cotton 
-Harpeney, three miles distant from Man- 
who undertook to print the 1,500 pieces in 
olors, to finish them and deliver them, boxed 
cacy for shipment, at noon of the following 
was as good as his word. At 3 o’clock 
@ afternoon the goods reached Liverpool, and 
Bh aiken out by the steamer two hours later. 
W should hardly believe this possible, if the account 
‘not endorsed by the Manufacturers’ Review, 


{ » inch in length, which clothe the gills like down, 
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give these as printed in the Academy, but suspect 
that carbonic acid should be cebo and lime bebucle. 

The system is ingenious, and, like others that 
have been proposed, has its good points, but it will 
hardly commend itself to chemists as the beau ideal 
of a nomenclature ; and so radical a change in the 
“short hand ” of chemical language is not to be 
easily brought about, unless we can get an absolutely 
perfect substitute for what we now have. 

Tue Porrry or ApULTERATION. — A British 
rhymer has given to the world, under the title of 
“ Poisoning and Pilfering,” his views with regard to 
the prevalence of adulteration in his native isle. 


re anthority on a guestion of the kind is not to 
¢/ uestioned. 
_ffemican Nomenciature.— The Academy 
1; an outline of a new nomenclature proposed by 
rssor Filopanti, of the University of Bologna, as 
stitute for the one now in use. “He forms 
Yeas his system that shall express not only the 
Mical formule, but, where possible, some of the 
rerties of the compounds. Hydrogen is a, 
qan e, nitrogen 7, and carbon o; and these 
ti s, the first four vowels of the alphabet, indicate 
2same time the quantivalence of the elements 
l/vestion. The other elementary bodies have 
48 consisting of four letters, the first being in- 
an bly u, the last the vowel denoting the quanti- 
al ce, and the remaining intermediate two being 
“nants taken from the ordinary name of the 
tint. Thus we have for chlorine ucra, calcium 
“copper upre, silicium usle. To mark the 
iver of atoms contained in a compound, conso- 
' are employed of the following respective 
ies 
oe d, St qs "i n, Ps rs 
eer 490 BS Bo Bl By 9, 0; 
umbers over nine are shown by a combination 
above letters, de being 3 atoms of oxygen, man 
> pms of hydrogen, and soon. State of agerega- 
ee of basicity, and other characteristics, 
d by the position of the accent. In this 
ye water becomes beca, carbonic acid 
bebuclee, urea bobecifa, melissylic aleohol 
and chloride of sodium busdabucra.” [We 


The following are extracts from the book, as quoted 
by a reviewer ;: — 


“ Scarce an article bought — or it seems so to me — 
Is really the substance you take it to be: 
There is hair sold as wool, there is cotton for flax, 
There is sugar for honey, and tallow for wax.” 


“ And in cocoa — which doctors commend — 
There are poisonous things without number, 
For there sago and arrowroot blend 
With chalk, and red ochre, and umber; 
And potato, and sugar, and flour, 
With oxide of iron and oil — 
And the husk they put in, too, has power 
The invalid’s breakfast to spoil.’ 

If these are fair samples of the verses, there is 
more truth than poetry in them. - 

Speaking of adulteration in England, the Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Inland Revenue, in a re- 
port just published, state that during the past year 
eight samples of medicines for internal use, examined 
under Excise supervision, were found to have been 
prepared from methylated spirit. They comprised 
sweet spirit of nitre, paregoric, and the tinctures of 
catechu, rhubarb, and cardamoms. 

We have referred before to various ways in which 
the farmer on the other side of the water is cheated, 
some of them being quite equal to the “ best efforts ” 
of agricultural sharpers of Yankee birth. One of 
the latest tricks of the kind is mixing the seed of 
the wild charlock, or corn mustard, with turnip seed, 
which it closely resembles. But before being mixed 
it is heated to a temperatumg which destroys its 
germinating power; so that, when the mixed seed 
is sown, only the turnip comes up, and the fraud is 
not likely to be detected. 

Eneuish Booxs.— Among the thousands of 
cultivated men and women who read the JOURNAL, 
there are many who will be pleased to know how 
they can readily procure books in the London mar- 
ket. Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, 
whose advertisement appears in the advertising col- 
umns of this number, is the American London book- 
seller, and a gentleman thoroughly reliable and 
every way qualified to attend to all orders which 
may be sent to him from this side of the water. 
All rare books in every department of literature and 
science he has on hand, or will procure, if they 
can be found in England. We have entrusted to 
him our book orders for several years, and take 
pleasure in commending him to our readers. 

AGRICULTURAL ADDRESSES. — We have con- 
sented to deliver the annual address at the Worces- 
ter North Cattle Show and Fair, at Fitchburg, 
Sept. 27th, and also at the Amesbury and Salisbury 
Acricultural Fair, Sept. 21st. As the October 
JouRNAL will reach many of our subscribers, cer- 
tainly before the Worcester Fair, we make the an- 
nouncement in this number. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. — A large number of letters 
continue to be received, the contents of which are 
of such a character that we cannot give them atten- 
tion. We are led to believe that our patrons and 
friends suppose we have considerable leisure on our 
hands, and can attend to making researches and 
answering questions for their benefit as well as not. 


This is a decided mistake. Every moment of our 
time is occupied, and not a day passes that we are 
able to attend to all the duties pressing upon us, 
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Our friends must remember this in their correspond- 
ence. 
—~— 


ATOMS. 


Tue chief, if not the only solvent of indigo blue, 
or indigotine, hitherto known and used, has been con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; but it has been lately 
found that several other substances will answer the 
Same purpose, as aniline oil, Venetian turpentine, 
boiling paraffine, stearine, and petroleum. — To hy- 
pochondriae and nervous people who are over anx- 
ious as to what they shall eat, the advice of Sir 
Richard Jebb may be recommended ; “ My directions 
will be few and simple: you must not eat the poker, 
shovel, or tongs, for they are hard of digestion ; nor 
the bellows, because they are windy ; but anything 
else you please.” —In these days, when there is so 
much discussion concerning the origin of the minut- 
est and simplest forms of life, it is evident that the 
legal adage, “De minimis non curat lex,” is not 
likely to be accepted as a maxim in zodlogy. — Ely 
paper, which is sticky withaut being poisonous, may 
be made by melting some rosin in an iron vessel, 
adding sweet oil or lard enough to make it as thick 
as molasses when cold, and spreading the mixture 
with a brush on coarse brown paper. — An artesian 
well has been sunk to the depth of 2,800 feet, at Co- 
hoes, N. Y. — According to a late writer, sun-stroke 
is due to the action of light upon the brain, exerted 
through the eye, and not, as generally believed, to 
an elevation of temperature ; and it is asserted that, 
if the eye be properly shaded from the glare of the 
sun, any unusual precaution in the way of protect- 
ing the head and back of the neck may be dispensed 
with. — An “ air-blast loom” has been invented in 
England, in which the shuttle is driven by means 
of the sudden release of a very small quantity of 
compressed air, acting directly upon the shuttle, 
without any of the complicated machinery required 
in former contrivances of the kind. — The cotton 
factory at Augusta, Ga., has paid dividends of 20 
per cent. from the start, and a new one, to run 1,000 
looms, is contemplated, if the requisite capital can 
be secured. — The bedding of the common people 
in Holland is generally made of kapok, a silky fibre 
from a tree gourd found only in the Indies, which, 
besides its cheapness, has the merit of not being at- 
tacked by moths or vermin. — Mrs. Mary Michaels, 
of Petersburg, Pa., aged one hundred and ten years, 
has come to a premature end by suicide. — In Eng- 
land, they are making chamber-sets, book cases, and 
other furniture of Southern or pitch pine, stained to 
imitate mahogany, or varnished with its natural 
color; and the material is to be commended as 
cheap, solid, easily worked, and durable. — The ed- 
itor of the Manufacturers’ Review has recently an- 
alyzed a “simple and harmless antidote for the 
opium habit,” put up in Indiana and sold at sixteen 
dollars a bottle, and finds it to be a syrup containing 
a large amount of sulphate of morphia. — On this 
side of the equator all bean vines twine the same 
way, but in southern latitudes they go round the 
pole in the opposite direction; whereupon the 
Rural Carolinian raises the question, “ How does 
the bean manage directly under the equator ?— 
The so-called jet ornaments fashionable nowadays 
are nearly all made in Bohemia of a fine black glass, 
which is quite as handsome as the real jet, and 
much less fragile. — There is a sugar refinery in 
Brooklyn, which cost two and a half millions, em- 
ploys two thousand men, and turns out nearly half a 
million pounds of sugar daily ; and there are several 
other establishments in the same city that are nearly 
as large.— The Pall Mall Gazette states that in In- 
dia. cases of leprosy have been cured with carbolic 
acid, and a recent Madras paper says that it has 
been used with success even in very advanced stages 


of the disease. — The subject of instructing women 
in doméstic economy is attracting attention in Eng- 
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land, and an institution is soon to be established in 
London, under the direction of a lady, for the pur- 
pose of teaching the art of housekeeping. — A man 
in Illinois has gathered eleven thousand pounds of 
grapes from a single acre of his vineyard. Gn The or- 
thography of the Flemish language having lately 
been modified by government authority, a printer de- 
mands from the King an indemnity of $18,000, on the 
ground that the sale of his stock of dictionaries is 
spoiled. — Some one spilled a small quantity of ma- 
genta on the sidewalk near our oflice about three 
weeks ago, which still shows very plainly, though 
we have had, meanwhile, several heavy rains; and 
at one time the sidewalk for a hundred feet on 
either side of the place was distinctly red, showing 
the wonderful coloring power of the agent. — Ultra- 
marine, for which fifty years ago artists paid its 
weight in gold, is now made artificially in immense 
quantities, and is used for such common purpgses as 
painting carts and wagons, and coloring wrapping- 
paper; it is very permanent, and altogether un- 
affected by the weather,— The Nile carries fifty- 
five billion tons of water into the Mediterranean 
in the course of a year.— An American reaping- 
machine has won a prize in Hungary, where it was 
tested in competition with nearly forty other ma- 
chines. — The Medical Archives, of St. Louis, is one 
of the best of our medical exchanges, and we would 


- remind our Western friends that we furnish it with 


the JOURNAL at three dollars a year, which is the 
regular price of the Archives alone. — Several chil- 
dren in Liverpool were poisoned by eating Calabar 
beans, which they picked up from refuse matter on 
a vacant lot, where it had probably been thrown 
from some ship or dock. — The first gas meter was 
invented by Mr. Samuel Clegg, in 1815, and was used 
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at the Gas Works in Westminster, Great Britain. 
—— 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. LinDSAY AND BLAKISTON, of Philadelphia, have 
recently published A Manual of Midwifery, by Alfred Mead- 
ows, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, etc. ; 
the first American from the second London edition, with illus- 
trations. It is one of the most convenient, practical, and con- 
cise books yet published on the subject. They also reprint 
Dillenberger’s Handy Book of the Treatment of Women and 
Children’s Diseases, according to the Vienna Medical School; 
translated from the German by P. Nichol, M. D., who has 
added valuable notes on the main differences between the Aus- 
trian and the British practice. Another of their new issues is 
Dr. G. B. Duchenne’s Localized Electrization, and its Applica- 
tions to Pathology and Therapeutics; translated from the third 
French edition, with notes and additions, by Dr. Herbert Tib- 
bits; a work to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 

The Harpers have just published Shakespeare's Comedy of 
The Tempest, edited, with notes, by W. J. Rolfe; the second 
volume of their illustrated school and family edition of the poet. 
Among their other recent publications are Lyell’s Llements of 
Geology, issued as one of the popular “ Student’s Series,’’ and 
unquestionably a better manual of the science for educational use 


*than any other of similar compass; Bush's Reindeer, Dogs, 


and Snowshoes, a journal of Siberian travel and exploration in 
connection with the Russo-American telegraph expedition, — a 
very interesting hook about an almost unknown region; Abbott's 
Frederick the Great, which has attracted much attention dur- 
ing its serial issue, and is now put into handsome form for the 
library; and Jefferson's Domestic Life, compiled from family 
letters and reminiscences, by his great granddaughter, Sarah N. 
Randolph, —a most entertaining memoir, and an important 
contribution to American historical biography. They have 
ready, also, their Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 
East, revised for its tenth annual edition. The matter is 
brought down to the’ summer of 1871, and the maps, plans of 
cities, etc., which we commended as a new and valuable feature 
of the last issue, have been largely increased in number. The 
book still is, as it always has been, the best of its class. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have lately published Stories 
from Old English Poetry, by Abby Sage Richardson, who 


‘has culled from Chaucer and Spenser and Shakespeare the sto- 


ries that were sure to charm the children, and has been pecul- 
iarly happy in her way of telling them. We hope that she will 
make it the first of a-series, drawing further material from the 
ample stores of our early poets and dramatists. 

All these books may be found at Noyes, Holmes, & Co,’s, 
117 Washington Street. 

We have received the Second Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, — voluminous and yal- 
uable, — and various pamphlets, which our space does not per- 
mit us to notice in detail. 


Medicine. 
a rd - 

HUMAN LABOR UNDER, HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURES. 


Our readers are aware that the Commission- 
ers appointed to inquire into the probable dura- 
tion of the coal supply in Great Britain, have 
just issued their report. They have come to the 
conclusion that the existing quantity of avail- 
able coal would suffice for 1,273 years, at the 
present rate of consumption; but if this rate in- 
creases as it has done for the last fifteen years, 
the supply would be exhausted in 110 years. 
Making allowance for a probable diminution 
of this rate of increase, the time would be ex- 
tended to 360 years. In these estimates it is 
assumed that coal existing at depths of more than 
four thousand feet is not available or “ worka- 
ble,’ since it would probably be cheaper to im- 
port coal than to raise it from greater depths, 
even if human labor could be carried on under 
the high temperature which must prevail there. 
It is an interesting question, what is the maxi- 
mum temperature compatible with the healthful 
exercise of human labor. The Commissioners 
appointed a committee to make investigations on 
this subject, and the results are embodied in their 
report. The question was found to be very diffi- 
cult to decide. Evidence was given of extraor- 
dinary temperatures endured in the boiler-rooms 
of steamers and in glass-houses. In some of 
these cases labor has been carried on without 
serious detriment to health where the thermome- 
ter has indicated 180° Fahrenheit. In these in- 
stances, however, the thermometer was chiefly 
acted on by radiant heat, and therefore did not 
indicate the actual temperature of the air. In 
an experiment made under the direction of the 
Committee, it was found that a thermometer ex- 
posed to the radiation from the boilers of a 
steamer indicated a temperature of 105°; while 
another thermometer in the same position, but 
carefully screened from the radiant heat, stood at 
only 78°. It is important also to observe that 
the men who work in these hot places have ready 
access to the external air, and avail themselves 
of numerous intervals in their labor to cool them- 
selves. One of the medical witnesses, who had 
spent a great part of his life in tropical climates, 
stated that he had experienced a temperature of 
125° Fahrenheit in the shade, and that this great 
heat was rendered endurable by the dryness of 
the atmosphere; on the other hand, he had felt a 
damp atmosphere almost intolerable at the com- 
paratively low temperature of 86° Mining 
work is done in a Cornish mine where the air is 
heated by a hot spring to a very high tempera- 
ture, and is also by the same cause saturated 
with moisture. Dr. Sanderson was deputed to 
visit this mine and make an investigation. He 
found the highest temperature at the extremity 
of an excavation, where a stream of water en- 
tered at a temperature of 1144°. At a distance 
ofa yard from the extremity the thermometer 
indicated a temperature of 108°; but at a dis- 
tance of only ten feet there was access to air, 
where the thermometer stool at 81°. According 
to other evidence, the temperature of the air oc- 
casionally reached 123°. The miners remained 
in their workings six hours out of the twenty- 
four. Four men were employed at a time, of 
whom two were always at rest in the cool air, 


and the other two were not always a 
The total duration of each man’s work w 
than three hours in the twenty-four. No mw 
remained more than fifteeen minutes in the’ 
at one time. The condition of each mine 
retreating into cool air is described as ou 
complete exhaustion ; but on allowing cool wi 
to pour over his body, the distressing 
quickly passed off. Dr. Sanderson came te 
conclusion that the occupation in question 
not necessarily inconsistent with the enjoy: 
of vigorous health; but he found there | 
many men whg after trying the work were () 
pelled to desist on account of the dist 
exhaustion which were produced. It is hig 
ion that labor is not practicable in moist air 
temperature equal to that of the blood, nan 
98°, except for very short intervals ; and 
conclusion is in harmony with the other me 
evidence. The question of the maximum tem 
ature under which work could be carried on 
coal mine hinges in a great measure on the 
grometric condition of the air. The deptl 
which the temperature of the air would, 
present conditions, become equal to the hea 
the blood would be about 3,420 feet. Be 
this point it is very doubtful whether work 
be carried on; but, assuming that within m 
ate limits expedients may be devised for redi 
the temperature, the Committee consider 
the depth might be extended to four ti 
feet. It appears, then, that the greatest 
which, in the present state of our knowledge 
mechanical skill, it would pay to work a 
mine, is at the same time the greatest dep 
which it would be possible to labor, on a 
of the temperature. 
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A FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


Dr. Georce Bay es, in the Medical Gaz 
of New York, gives the following description 
the celebrated Parisian Foundling Hospital: 

Throughout all Europe the necessity for found 
hospitals is recognized, and, such institution: 
liberally provided by the governments of 
England, Austria, Italy, Russia, and other count 


insane asylums, however, they are found ava 
in the prevention of crime only in districts y 
certain distance, not exceeding a radius of | 
to 30 miles: but within this circle their inflt 
clearly noticeable. The best-known of these 
ably the Foundling Hospital of Paris, establi 
St. Vincent de Paul in 1620. The buildit 
in use was formerly occupied as a convent, 
many respects is admirably adapted to its” 
use. The number of children under the ¢ 
the officers of this institution three years 4 
about 17,000, only a small portion of whi 
allowed to remain long in the building @ 
reception. All foundlings and orphans, 
rules of this institution, are taken without dis 
tion, and kept for ten days, when, if healthy 
good condition, they are sent into the cou try 
be nursed. If sick from diseases contracted 
or after admission, they are carefully tende 
allowed to remain until a change of loca 
decided to be safe and desirable. A plan is a 
in the reception of children, which preven 
distinction being made with reference to” 
or physical condition. A small retired co’ 
opens on the street, through which the Pp 
brinving children pass to a place in the wé 
“le tour,” a revolving box turning on a piv 
municates with the interior of the building. In! 


ad 


.e infants are placed, and a sliding door on the out- 
de is closed to prevent the identification of the par- 
jes bringing them. When this is done, the bell on 
je outside is rung, and the nurse on duty within pro- 
reds to “le four,” takes out the child, and replaces 
1e box in its original position. Ten or twelve are 
ceived in this manner every evening, and their 
arentage remains forever unknown. Some are 
ought there publicly, their names registered, and 
‘ch marks put on them as will enable their par- 
jits, who are compelled to part with them unwill- 
gy, to recognize and claim them should they de- 
‘re to do so; while others are transferred from the 
bh ious public institutions, principally from the 

aternité,” where they are born of indigent 
others, or those who die in giving them birth. 
| The interior arrangements of this admirable in- 
jitution are as perfect as they could well be made. 
he building is divided into four wards, commodi- 
is, clean, and well ventilated. The top floor is in- 
nded for the sick, it being more silent and secluded 
‘an the others, and both the medical and surgical 
iitients are placed in separate apartments. The 
wer floors are devoted to children in good health, 
fd have their separate dormitories, refectories, 
‘fid wash and play rooms. A sister of charity has 
harge of each ward, assisted by a corps of nurses 
ambering one to six children, who are replaced at 
ht by a force of equal size and efficiency, so that 
je same number is constantly on duty. The fur- 
jture is plain and strong, but cheerful and attrac- 
re in appearance. The cribs are all simple, and 
ucted of iron, supplied with soft mattresses 
ost faultless bed-linen, and are enveloped in 
ns of snowy-white dimity. Each one is num- 
and has a ticket opposite, with the date of 
eupant’s birth and its name, if one has been 
sven it by the person from whom it is received. 
e peculiar American institution which Dickens 
forcibly characterized as “the eternal, accursed, 
ffocating, red hot demon of a stove,” is unknown 
the public institutions of Paris. At each end of 
e dormitories and large halls is a great open fire- 
ace, where cheerful wood fires, protected by wire 
aders, are kept burning during the cold season. 
‘fore them the children are washed and dressed, 
(da padded shelf or a long couch is placed within 
‘suitable distance, on which they are allowed to lie 
d warm themselves before being put to bed again. 
+ is difficult to imagine a pleasanter sight than this, 
‘dit would cheer the heart of many a poor mother 
uld she see the more than maternal solicitude with 
aich these enfants de la patrie are tended and 
‘tched over by their kind-hearted nurses.. Every 
ar hours they are taken up and fed, their regular 
ot consisting of milk, thin barley, rice-water, and 
/rb teas. The rates of mortality among the chil- 
en here received are great, but not unnecessarily 
» considering the fact that many are taken when 
it ‘a few hours old, and, in addition to an untimely 
posure to the night air, are deprived of that nu- 
}ment which physiological science has decided to 
essential to life, and impossible of accurate imita- 
n. 
Of the 17,000 children constantly under the 
arge of the institution, but few are allowed to re- 
ain long in the hospital. The rest are either 
santa in suitable country houses, adopted into 
y families, or, if old enough, apprenticed to a 
ade in the city. On coming of age, they are dis- 
targed with a small oratuity from the surplus | c¢ 
nds of the institution, and sent out into the world 
| seek their fortunes. Most of the boys either en- 
tor are conscripted into the army, where many 

‘them have attained honorable rank and distinc- 
pn; while the girls, deprived of suitable protection, 
|e too often corrupted by the evil associations with 
in the immoral city of Paris, they are soon 


rounded, Here we notice the first great defect 
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in the French system of rearing foundlings, but the 
evil result of this abandonment « of the young women 
at an early age is not necessarily a part of the plan 
as it should and will be adopted in America. 

pt Ee 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


SraTistTics or Surcrpe.—A late number of the 
British Medical Journal gives some interesting 
statistics and comments upon suicide, collated from 
the records of the inquests of the coroner of central 
Middlesex, from which it would appear that, of all 
causes of death, suicide is the most constant. The 
proportion of suicides to the population is one in 
12,000 in England and Wales, while in’ the district 
in question it is about one in 13,000. The propor- 
tion in which the sexes commit self-destruction is 
nearly the same everywhere, being about five males 
for every two females. The ages at which suicide 
is committed are, for the seven years which the cor- 
oner reports, nearly the same. One in twelve are 
young people under twenty years of age; a larger 
proportion among people above sixty ; and the re- 
mainder, nine tenths of the whole, are equally 
divided among people from twenty to forty years of 
age. A further analysis of the cases shows that, 
as a rule, women prefer taking poison and drowning 
themselves. Of twenty-three cases of female sui- 
cide, six were from poisoning and ten from drown- 
ing. Women seldom cut their throats or hang them- 
selves, whilst of sixty-six cases of male suicide 
exactly one half chose these methods of self-destruc- 
tion. Men are also more given to jumping out of 
windows and from the tops of high places. 

CANTHARIDES IN Hypropuosia. — At the last 
meeting of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, 
Mr. H. Groves read a paper “ On the use of blister- 
ing flies in hydrophobia,” from which it appears that 
about thirteen or fourteen years ago a certain Ni- 
kititsch Levachoff, of Peklitz, in Russia, created a 
sensation by his cures of hydrophobia. His arcanum 
was supposed to be the Cetonia aurata, or rose bee- 
tle. The monks of Phaneromenos, near Eleusis, 
Greece, use the insect labris bimaculata with 
equal parts of the leaves of the Cynancum excelsum, 
in doses of fifteen grains of the mixed powder. At 
the same time they cauterize the wound with boil- 
ing oil. In Tuscany there are one or two persons 
who are reputed to be able to treat successfully the 
bites of mad animals by means of a nostrum whose 
basis is supposed to be cantharides, or other insects 
with blistering properties. The Cantharis vesicato- 
ria is found in several parts of Tuscany, where the 
peasants collect it by spreading cloths under the 
trees morning and evening, and shaking the insects 
out of the branches. The months of May and June 
are those in which the gathering takes place, and 
the fly prefers the olive tree to the poplar and ash, 
which it also frequents. They are killed by being 
plunged into weak vinegar, or by being held over 
the steam of the same. Afterwards they are dried 
as rapidly as possible in the sun, and are frequently 
turned over by a thickly gloved hand or by other 
means. 

To Prevent Pirtine ry SMAxt-Pox. — Dr. I. 
H. Bird (Med. and Surg. Reporter) uses an oint- 
ment made of charcoal and lard to prevent pitting 
in small-pox. ‘This is applied freely over the sur- 
face of the face, neck, and hands, as soon as the dis- 
ease is distinguished, and continued until all symp- 
toms of suppurative fever have ceased. The appli- 

cation allays the itching, and seems to shorten the 
duration of the disease, ‘and leaves the patient with- 
out a blemish, the eruption protected by the ointment 
not even showing signs of pustulation ; the charcoal 
preventing the action of light, and lard that of air. 

Uses or Carsotic Acip. — Dr. Lehlback uses 
carbolic acid in solution of 5 to 20 grains to the 
ounce of glycerine and water, as a dressing to 
wounds, The benefit was marked in arresting sup- 


puration and exciting rapid granulation. In carbun- 
cles he uses carbolized poultices, and after a forced 
or spontaneous opening of the carbuncle a solution 
of carbolic acid in glycerine, from half a drachm to 
one and a half drachms of the former to the ounce 
of the latter. In conjunctivitis he thinks it is valu- 
able. In burns and scalds he esteems it of great 
value; using one drachm to six ounces of glycerine. 
In minor burns and scalds, one application of the 
ordinary crude fluid article will almost invariably 
arrest the pain in a few moments, and prevent sub- 
sequent vesication. 

TRANSPLANTATION OF Bone. —M. Philipeaux 
has made some experiments upon guinea-pigs, tend- 
ing to prove that bone taken from an animal may be 
transplanted upon another animal of the same spe- 
cies. M. Ollier had made similar experiments be- 
fore, but they were made upon the same animal and 
grafted in the same opening wherefrom they had 
been taken. M. Vulpian says that an important 
condition of success depends upon the age of the 
animals, 

Tue CATHEDRAL AND THE HosprraLt.—When 
the French took Paris, the cathedral of Notre Dame 
seems to have had a very narrow escape, and the 
rumors which reached us of its having been set on 
fire were not without foundation. It was saved by 
the courage and devotion of the house-surgeons of 
the neighboring hospital, the Hétel Dieu. About 
three o’clock on the morning of the 24th of May, 
M. Hanot, the house-surgeon on duty in the waiting- 
room, was aroused by a great noise. Casks were 
being rolled through an opening in a neighboring 
barricade to the place between the hospital and ca- 
thedral, and a lieutenant of the Nationals, with an 
armed force, was demanding at the gate to be 
furnished with gimlets, locksmith’s tools, and a can- 
dle. They were about to set fire to Notre Dame. 
The director of the Hdtel Dieu was sent for; it was 
pointed out by him that there were nine hundred 
sick and wounded in the hospital, and that the de- 
struction of the one building would necessarily in- 
volve that of the other. After a long and rough 
colloquy with the officer a respite was obtained, and 
reference was made to the Committee of Public 
Safety, and a promise given that the cathedral 
should not be set on fire till time had been given to 
remove the sick. At about eleven in the morning, 
however, the cathedral was seen to be on fire, and 
smoke was issuing from one of the windows. The 
six house-surgeons were refused the use of the fire- 
engine, but collecting together a crowd of women 
and children they made their way into the building ; 
the smoke was so thick and suffocating that they 
were on the point of being driven back; but, with 
the help of a fireman, who gave his aid in spite of 
the prohibition of the Communists, they reached the 
source of the mischief and extinguished the flames. 
A burning brazier was found at the choir, and 
another by the high altar. The chairs, benches, 
etc., had been piled up around the pulpit as high as 
the great organ, and also round the statues of Christ 
and the Virgin; paper had been laid at the base of 
the piles. The flames were extinguished, windows 
were broken to let the smoke out, every part of the 
cathedral was visited, and a guard organized for the 
purpose of preserving the edifice from further incen- 
diary attempts. It was not interfered with during 
the day, and at eleven at night this part of the city 
was in the hands of the troops, and the Hotel Dieu 
and Notre Dame were safe. M. Hanot, one of the 
house-surgeons, who tells the story very graphically 
in the Gazette Medicale de Paris, deserves that his 
name should be remembered in French history. 

Tur Poot or Srroam. — This venerable spring 
has not only lost its miraculous power of healing, 
but it appears to have become the source of dis- 
ease instead. Referring to a case of scarlet fever, 
Dr. A. Fisher, a surgeon in the British navy, says : — 
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“TJ attribute the origin of this case to the use of 
the water at Jerusalem, and consider ourselves for- 
tunate in having escaped with only one case of en- 
teric fever among the seventy-two persons visiting 
it. Without the walls of Jerusalem the water ap- 
pears to be very good, but inside it is received into 
vast tanks and reservoirs beneath the Harem area, 
and elsewhere. These, from what I saw in the ex- 
cayations recently executed by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, are entirely without protection 
from receiving a large proportion of the sewage of 
the city, in some cases without even the slightest 
filtration through earth or other obstacle. At the 
fountain of Siloam and Pool of Siloam, the water 
distinctly tasted like soap-suds, brought down by 
the water from the baths, etc., close to the Temple 
inclosure.” 

A Critic Criticisep.— The Pall Mall Gazette 
was very severe, the other day, upon druggistsewho 
make mistakes in putting up prescriptions, and sug- 
gested that it would be well to hang one of the 
offenders as an example. The article was suggested 
by a case which the writer reports as follows ; — 

“The latest instance of this kind is the death of 
a gentleman named Wall, living at Salcombe Regis, 
near Sidmouth, who sent the other day to a neigh- 
boring chemist for a mixture containing a small 
quantity of morphia. The chemist put a seruple 
instead of a drachm of muriate of morphia into the 
mixture, the result of this little mistake being the 
death of Mr. Wall.” 

Some one ventured to suggest that the eritie had 
blundered, whereupcn he comes out, a few days 
later, with the following : — 

“Tn an occasional note on a recent instance of 
poisoning, the words ‘ scruple’ and ‘ drachm’ were 


SELECTED FORMUL. 


Carporic Act Orrment.— The London 
Pharmacist gives the following recipe : — 
Simple ointment, benzoated, 4 pounds troy. 
Carbolic acid, crystallized, 3 ounces, 96 grains. 
Liquefy the acid by immersing the vessel contain- 
ing it in hot water, and when the ointment is about 
congealing add the acid, stirring well with a strong 
wooden spatula. Each drachm contains three grains. 
This ointment has been of excellent service in treat- 
ing large superficial wounds, and ulcerating surfaces 


caused by burns, and in cutaneous eruptions of a 
parasitic nature. 

Liquor ‘Sepativus.— This is a combination 
often prescribed by English physicians in diseases 


transposed, so as to make it appear that the chemist 
had given the smaller instead of the larger dose ; 
whereas, obviously, the reverse was the case.” 

The fact was, as we find from a report of the case 
elsewhere, that the druggist had put in a scruple 
(or twenty grains) of muriate of morphia instead of 
half a drachm of the. solution of the same (equal to 
half a grain of the drug), the prescription being 
written in a very indistinct hand by Mr. Wall, who 
was in the habit of taking opium, and of prescribing 
for himself. 

—j 


SYSTEM IN BRAIN WORK. 


A CORRESPONDENT of London Society says: “T 
know a remarkably able and fertile reviewer who 
tells me that, though over his midnight oil he can 
lucubrate articles with a certain sharpness and force, 
yet for quietly looking at a subject all round, and 
doing justice to all its belongings, he wanted the 
quiet morning hours. Lancelot Andrews says he is 
no true scholar who goes out of his house before 
twelve o’clock. Similarly an editor once told me 
that though his town contributors sent him the 
brightest papers, he always detected a peculiar mel- 
lowness and finish about the men who wrote in the 
country. I knew an important crown official whose 
hours were from ten to three. He had to sign his 
name to papers; and as a great deal depended upon 
his signature, he was very cautious and chary how he 
gave it. After three o’clock struck, no beseeching 
powers of suitors or solicitors could induce him to do 
a stroke of work. He would not contaminate the 
quality of his work by doing too much of it. He 
would not impair his rest by continuing his work. 
And so he fulfilled the duties of his office for exactly 
fifty years before he retired on full pay from the 
service of the country. And when impatient people 
blame lawyers for being slow, and offices for closing 
punctually, and shops for shutting early, and, gener- 
ally speaking, the wider adaptation of our day to pe- 
riods of holidays and rest, they should recollect that 
these things are the lessons of experience, and the ; 
philosophy of society and life.” 


complicated with febrile symptoms ; — 

Tinet. Opii Camphor. 

Spts. Ath. Nit. dule. 

“  Mindereri. 
Syr. Simpl. 
Aq. Camphorm, a4 part. mq. 
M. et ft. solutio. Dose: a teaspoonful. 
To increase the therapeutic effect of this mixture, 

2 f1.3 of Tinct. Gelsemini, or 1 f1.3 of Tinct. Verat. 
vir. are often added to four ounces, to meet particu- 
lar indications. 

BELLADONNA SoLuTion. — The Georgia Medi- 
cal Companion recommends this formula ; — 
Ty Ext. Belladonna. é : . 

Glycerine . - ‘ : F 3i. 
Mix well. Glycerine is a better solvent for bel- 
ladonna than water, for the purpose of applying 
around the brow, to produce dilation of the pupil. 
It prevents the extract from forming a hard crust, 
and insures with more certainty its absorption. 
CucuMBER O1nTMENT. — The Pharmacist gives 
the following formula for cucumber ointment : — 
Take of oil of sweet almonds, seven fluid ounces. 
Spermaceti, eighteen drachms, 
White wax, five drachms. 
Glycerine, one fluid ounce. 
Green cucumbers, four pounds. 
Cut the cucumbers in small pieces, mash them in 
a wedgewood mortar, let them macerate in their 
own liquor for twelve Hours, express and strain ; 
melt the almond oil, spermaceti, and wax together, 
by means of a water bath; add to it the strained 
liquor, stirring constantly so as to incorporate the 
whole together. Set aside in a cool place (an ice 
chest preferred) till it becomes hard, then beat with 
a wooden spoon, so as to separate the watery por- 
tion of the cucumbers from the ointment, pour off 
the liquor thus obtained, and mix the glycerine with 
the ointment without the aid of heat, by working it 
with the hands until it becomes thoroughly incor- 
porated. Put up in four-ounce jars, cover with a 
layer of rose-water, and set aside in a cool place. 
The ointment prepared in this way will keep sweet 
and nice for twelve months. It is much esteemed 
by physicians and the public generally in the South 
and Southwest. 
Pomatum For Cuaprep Lirs.— The follow- 
ing is from the Drugyists’ Circular : — 
R_ Lard tC ° 


$i. 


L . ‘ 16 parts. 
Cacao oil Q4 
Spermaceti Bosc 
Yellow wax el 


Alcanna root 1 


The substances are fused for a quarter of an hour 
at a gentle heat, then strained through a cloth and 
mixed with — 
Oil of lemon, 
Oil of bergamot, aa 1-6 part. 
Oil of bitter almonds . Pesta e 
when the mass is poured into suitable vessels to 
cool. 
GLYCERINE CREAM. — This recipe is excellent: 
Take of Spermaceti, four drachms, 
White wax, one drachm. 
Oil of almonds, two troy-ounces, 
Glycerine, one troy-ounce, 
Melt the spermaceti, wax, and oil together, and 
when cooling stir in the vlycerine and perfume. 


“ 


PreseRvING Mrat.—Many methods have 
introduced to meet the ever-growing want of By 
land— cheap animal food. Liebig’s process } 
been carried on very profitably at home as w 
as abroad; but the preparation of extract of me 
has been declared wasteful, from the small amou! 
of stimulating material preserved, and the casti 
away of all albuminoid matters to the manure 
A new plan has been introduced by an eng 
whose experience in sugar refineries and othe 
tensive works in hot latitudes has ensured a p 
cal and econdmical solution of one of the most 
portant problems of the day. Mr. T. F. Mt 
does away with steeping the meat in water, and wi 
boiling and otherwise treating it in the most eo 


| every respect. 


way. He simply squeezes a definite amount 
juice out of the fibre, and by mechanical desiccat 
preserves the latter intact. The pressed meat 
obtained contains ten per cent. of alcoholic extra 
and salt, and over fifty per cent. of fibrine and othi 
albuminoid constituents. It is exceedingly rich, an 
so is the meat juice, which Mr. Henley evaporat 
in vacuum pans. The juice contains about 15 p 
cent. of alcoholic extract, and over 50 per cen 
albumen. The old method of abstracting water onl 
from the animal matter is relied on as the presery; 
tive, and the low temperature at which the eva 
tion is carried on prevents any loss of flavor or 
deterioration. It is perhaps strange that so ch 
and simple a process has not been suggested bef 
The first works on an extensive scale are to b 
opened on the River Platte, at the Estancia Nuey 
Alemania, where cattle have been reared 
fattened for the European markets. It. is prop 
to slaughter three hundred bullocks daily, and 
it is stated that the hides and feet pay the first cos 
of the bullock and of its slaughtering, the prospe 
of the undertaking are promising. — British 
cal Journal. 
—_—o— 


PoLLeN FRom Beets. — Reading the rema 
upon dust, in the August No. of the Jour j 
leads me to mention that some persons are mucli 
troubled with itching and inflammation of 
eyes during the blossoming of beets, and that with 
out contact with the plants, but simply from the pres. 
ence in the air of very fine invisible particles emi 
from the flower, and evidenced to the nose by a 
pungent aroma. I have had very sore eyes thi 
summer from the above cause. J. Rong, 

Mount Lepanon, N. Y. : 

—_e— _ 4 
Lawrence, Kansas, July 14th, 1871. 

Jas. R. Nicnors & Co., — Enclosed you will fi 
$5, for which please send me “ Cincho-Quini Nn 
Send by mail immediately, as I am nearly out. . 

I find it preferable to the Sulphate, — all in fi 
that you claim for it. Do you prepare it in form ¢ 
sugar-coated pills ? S. B. Anprerson, M. D. 


Answer. We do not, as it is so palatable 
it seems quite unnecessary to put the agent in th 
form. 

—o—— 
Mippetown, Conn., Sept. 6th, 1871. 

Jas. R. Nicnors & Co.,—I have made trial | 
your preparation of Cod Liver Oil with hypophos 
phites of lime and soda, in the case of a young ma 
suffering from pulmonary turberculosis. The prepa- 
ration had a very prompt and decided effect, i 
arresting the night sweats, relieving cough and d ys 
pneea, and in fact improvement has taken place in 
I shall continue its use. 5 

J. Morean, M. D. 
—— 4 

Prorrssor Wurtz has stated to the Frene 
Academy of Sciences that the nitrate of strychm: 
used hypodermically, is an antidote to the poiso not 
effects of chloral. 4 
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Familiar Science, 


[Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry. ] 
‘| AN EXPLOSION ON THE SUN. 


: “Ox the 7th of September, between half past 
ipite and two Pp. M., there occurred an outburst 
4 solar energy remarkable for its suddenness 
id violence. Just at noon the writer had been 
¢amining with the telespectroscope! an enor- 
pus protuberance or hydrogen cloud on the 
stern limb of the sun. 

It had remained with very little change since 

» preceding noon — a long, low, quiet looking 

sud, not very dense or brilliant, nor in any way 
imarkable except for its size. It was made up 
ustly of filaments nearly horizontal, and floated 
re the chromosphere ? with its lower surface 
ga height of some 15,000 miles, but was con- 
sted to it, as is usually the case, by three 
¢ four vertical columns brighter and more 
dive than the rest. Lockyer compares such 

Msses to a banyan grove. In length it meas- 

»s 3! 45'’, and in elevation about 2! to its up- 

f° surface — that is, since at the sun’s distance 

equals 450 miles nearly, it was about 100,000 

les long by 54,000 high. 

At 12.30, when I was called away for a few 

tnutes, there was no indication of what was 

aut to happen, except that one of the connect- 

i) stems at the southern extremity of the cloud 

fl grown considerably brighter, and was curi- 

Oily bent to one side; and near the base of 

ayther at the northern end a little brilliant lump 

il developed itself, shaped much like a summer 

{ nder-head. Figure 1 represents the promi- 

fice at this time, a being the little “thunder- 

id,” 3 


higure 1. 


What was my surprise, then, on returning in 
than half an hour (at 12.55), to find that in 
| Mean time the whole thing had been literally 
jwn to shreds by some inconceivable up-rush 
in beneath. In place of the quiet cloud I had 
, the air, if I may use the expression, was filled 
hh flying débris —a mass of detached vertical 
form filaments, each from 10” to 80! long 
y 2"" or 3! wide, brighter and closer together 


This is the name given by Schellen to the combination of 
momical telescope and spectroscope. 

|The chromosphere (called also sierra by Proctor and others) is 
layer of hydrogen and other gases Which surrounds the sun to a 
Hh of about 7,000 miles. Of this the prominences are mere 


|The sketches do not pretend to accuracy of detail, except tho 
| the three rolls in that are nearly exact, 
iba 


a 


where the pillars had formerly stood, and rapidly 
ascending. 

When I first looked some of them had already 
reached a height of nearly 4! (100,000 miles), 
and while I watched them they rose with a mo- 
tion almost perceptible to the eye, until in ten 
minutes (1.05) the uppermost were more than 
200,000 miles above the solar surface. This was 
ascertained by careful measurement; the mean 
of three closely accordant determinations gave 
7’ 49" as the extreme altitude attained, and I 
am particular in the statement because, so far as 
I know, chromospheric matter (red-hydrogen in 
this case) has never before been observed at an 
altitude exceeding 5’, The velocity of ascent 
also, 166 miles per second, is considerably greater 
than anything hitHerto recorded. A general idea 
of its appearance when the filaments attained 
their greatest elevation may be obtained from 
Figure 2. 


Figure 2. 


As the filaments rose they gradually faded 
away like a dissolving cloud, and at 1.15 
only a few filmy wisps, with some brighter 
streamers low down near the chromosphere, 
remained to mark the place. 


Figure 3. 


But in the meanwhile the little “ thunder 
head,” before alluded to, had grown and devel- 
oped wonderfully, into a mass of rolling and 
ever changing flame, to speak according to ap- 
pearances. First it was crowded down, as it 


were, along the solar surface ; later it rose almost |, 


pyramidally 50,000 miles in height; then its 


summit was drawn out into long filaments and 
threads which were most curiously rolled back- 
wards and downwards, like the volutes of an 
Tonic capital; and finally it faded away, and 
by 2.30 had vanished like the other. Figures 
38 and 4 show it in its full development; the 
former having been sketched at 1.40, and the 
latter at 1.55. 


Figure 4, 


The whole phenomenon suggested most forci- 
bly the idea of an explosion under the great 
prominence, acting mainly upwards, but also in 
all directions outwards, and then after an inter- 
val followed by a corresponding in-rush: and it 
seems far from impossible that the mysterious 
coronal streamers, if they turn out to be truly 
solar, as now seems likely, may find their origin 
and explanation in such events. 

The same afternoon a portion of the chromo- 
sphere on the opposite (western) limb of the sun 
was for several hours in a state of unusual brill- 
iance and excitement, and showed in the spectrum 
more than 120 bright lines whose position was 
determined and catalogued, — all that I had ever 
seen before, and some 15 or 20 besides. 

Whether the fine Aurora Borealis which suc- 
ceeded in the evening was really the earth’s re- 
sponse to this magnificent outburst of the sun is 
perhaps uncertain, but the coincidence is at least 
suggestive, and may easily become something 
more if, as I somewhat confidently expect to 
learn, the Greenwich magnetic record indicates 
a disturbance precisely simultaneous with the 
solar explosion. C. A. Youne. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, September, 1871. 

ee 

HOW ARTIFICIAL STONES ARE MADE. 

A RECENT visit to the works of the Union 
Stone Company at Chelsea, Mass., afforded full 
opportunity to learn regarding the materials 
used, and the methods employed by the Com- 
pany in fabricating their artificial stones and other 
industrial products. The works are quite ex- 
tensive, and very conveniently situated to facili- 
tate the peculiar manufacture to which they are 
devoted. They are upon the edge of the marsh, 
and a creek which ‘connects with Mystic River 
winds around the yard, and the water is of 
sufficient depth to permit vessels of considerable 
tonnage to approach the wharf to discharge car- 
goes of raw materials, and receive the completed 
products. 

The process adapted by the Company is essen- 
tially that of M. Sorel, the eminent French chem- 
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ist, who in discovering that the oxychloride of 
magnesium was a hydraulic cement of great 
strength and hardness, laid the foundation of a 
new manufacture which promises to be of great 
importance. The process, stated in the fewest 
words possible, is as follows: A solution of 
chloride of magnesium, of the proper strength and 
in the proper proportions, is added to the ,oxide 
of magnesium; this forms the cement; and sand, 
powdered marble dust, slate, or other material, 
forms the bulk of tiie body held together by 
the cement. A beautiful and durable sandstone 
for window caps, sills, steps, ete. is formed by 
incorporating the cemeut with clean beach sand. 
The color and hardness of the articles corre- 
spond with the sandstone hewn from the quar- 
ries in the valley of the Connecticut, and build- 
ings constructed of it will be equally elegant 
and durable. Beside the stones, the Company 
manufacture soapstone sinks, stoves, etc., marble 
mantles, emery wheels, whetstones, hones, and 
balls for billiard tables. It is quite impossible 
to fix a limit to the articles of the greatest utility 
which may be made by this process. The soap- 
stone articles are made by using the waste pow- 
der of the soapstone workers, and this is re-formed 
into very perfect stone by aid of the cement ; so 
also, the marble’ is made by utilizing the frag- 
ments from the marble yards. 

Of course, the prominent question which comes 
up in the mind of every one whose attention is 
called to the matter is, “ Will it pay?” Can 
stones be made as cheaply or cheaper than they 
ean be quarried in rock-producing sections ? 
Another important question also arises, Will these 
artificial stones be as durable aud safe building 
materials as the natural products? The last 
question we will answer at once; they will. 
The chemical nature of the artificial stone is 
such, that it becomes as hard as granite, and 
there cannot be a doubt that it will subserve all 
the desirable purposes for which that material is 
employed. It resists the action of frost, steam, 
acids, and other disintegrating influences as well 
as any of our best building stones. 

The cost depends upon the cheapness at which 
the cement can be supplied, and the Company 
conclude that after two years of investigation 
and experiment they have “touched bottom” in 
this direction. At first, they were compelled to 
purchase the magnesia element of druggists at 
high cost, and also the chloride of magnesium was 
procured with difficulty, and they labored under 
great disadvantages till they learned that in one 
of the islands in the Grecian Archipelago 
(Negropont) a deposit of pure magnesite existed, 
and specimens were procured for experiment. 
It was found that the deposit was carbonate of 
magnesia with only three per cent. impurity, and 
a cargo of eight hundred tons, specially shipped 
and landed at the works, cost only $19 the ton / 
This was certainly better than paying ten cents 
a pound for the article to the apothecaries. It 
was soon learned that “ bitterns,’ a waste prod- 
ust of the seaside salt works, supplied the 
liquid chloride needed to perfect the cement, and 
so the problem of cheap cement was solved. 

And now we pass to consider briefly the pro- 
cess of manufacturing the stone article. The 
beautiful white Jumps of the Grecian magnesite 
are knocked to pieces with a sledve hammer, and 
then they are thrown into a brick kiln and cal- 
cined, or heated to reduess to expel the carbonic 
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acid. This converts them into oxide of magne- 
sium, which is taken, when cold, and ground to 
an impalpable powder; this is kept from the air, 
in large wooden bins. ‘The bittern waters (so- 
lution of chloride of magnesium) are brought to 
the factory in casks and poured into large iron 
tanks, which are elevated so that they can flow 
through pipes to the point where they are mixed 
with the stone-forming materials. The calcined 
magnesia, ready for use, costs about two cents a 
pound, the bitterns perhaps four cents a gallon. 
Now to make a cubic foot of stone, 


100 lbs. of beach sand are used, costing .05 
10 “  comminuted marble ss 02 
10 “ calcined magnesia “ -20 
10 “  bittern water C; 02 

.29 
Labor “ -20 
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A cubic foot of stone, which now costs say 
fifty cents, formerly cost the Company nearly 
double that sum; and with the present high 
prices which are paid for Jabor, by quarrymen, 
the artificial product can fairly compete with the 
finished stones from the quarriés. 

The mixing is a very simple process. The sand 
and the magnesia are weighed together and 
mixed with a hoe upon a floor, and as the mix- 
ing goes on, the bitterns are gradually added so 
that a moist granular mass results. This is shov- 
elled into a mould, tamped firmly with a mallet, 
and the finished product put away to “set.” 
The “setting” or hardening process is accom- 
plished in about a day, but the stones are not 
used until a month after they are manufactured. 
No heat whatever is employed, save in calcin- 
ing the magnesite. Only about ten per cent. of 
the magnesia moistened with the liquid bittern 
water is required to h@ld together firmly the par- 
ticles of sand so as to make a durable and beau- 
tiful stone. The chemical result is due to the 
combination of the chloride with the oxide of 
magnesium ; and this, covering each particle of 
sand with a thin film, causes the mass to adhere 
together with such solidity, that it is capable of 
resisting a crushing weight of more than 20,000 
lbs. to the square inch. The stones can be made 
of any form or size, and ornamented in any way 
which may be desired. é 

The Union Company are giving special at- 
tention to the manufacture of emery wheels and 
whetstones, and these products are of superior 
excellence. ‘They have great tensile strength, 
and their cutting qualities are all that can be 
desired. In the proof trials, the wheels are 
made to revolve with a velocity of three miles 
per minute at the circumference, and they will 
not break under the immense velocity of four 
miles per minute. In the manufacture of the 
wheels it becomes necessary to bevel the cutting 
surface of some of them, and as this cannot be 
accomplished in the mou'd, it must be done-by a 
cutter of some kind. Now what can be found 
that will cut an emery stone? a material so ex- 
cessively refractory that a file of the hardest steel 
is rapidly torn into fragments when brought in 
contact with it. The implement used is a little 
diamond, and with this fixed into a holder, and 
the wheel made to revolve, the stone is cut as 
readily as a billet of wood in the lathe of the 
turner. The cutting edge of the diamond 
brought continually in contact with the hard em- 
ery for six months, is not sensibly dulled or in 


— 
any way injured. In the manufacture of th 
wheels and other products, it has been foun 
that simple pressure applied to the materia " 
the moulds, does not cause the particles to ¢o 
here together, and tamping or concussion j 
necessary. Mr. Elliot, the superintendent of th 
works, has contrived some most ingenious ms 
chines for facilitating the manufacture, and fo) 
these he deserves much credit. The Compan, 
have made a very large number of experime nt} 
and have persevered under many difficulties up 
til they have attained success. ‘They have 8 
cured patents which cover the most importat 
manipulating processes adopted by them. W 
are under obligations to Mr. John F. Wood, th 
Treasurer of the Company, for information, ar 
for affording the fullest opportunity for ins 


ing the work. 
satin * 


TUE NEW “PSYCHIC FORCE.” - 


TuroucH the politeness of Mr. Colman 
lers, of Philadelphia, we received advance shee) 
of thé Journal of the Franklin Institute, conte 1 
ing his paper, “ Remarks on Experimental Inve 
tigations of a New Force, by Wm. Crookes, F.] 
8.” In this paper Mr. Sellers endeavors to sho} 
that Prof. Crookes has been most decided| 
duped by Home the “medium,” and that the o. 
currences which took place in connection wil 
him were nothing but tricks. The oscillatir 
board experiment, and that with the accor 
described by Prof. Crookes, Mr. Sellers regar 
as of easy imitation, and in cleverness ca 
rising to a level with the sleight-of-hand perforr 
ances of travelling mountebanks. Mr. Sellers 
probably one of the most accomplished mechar 
cians in the country, and he has contrived son 
beautiful and intricate pieces of machinery; 4 
further, he is not only a maker of mechanic 
puzzles, but he possesses in an eminent degri 
the capability of using them skilfully. He is _ 
short known in private among his friends as a pre 
tedigitateur of the highest excellence. We spe: 

: apes i ; we: 
of this, because it indicates his eminent fines) 
judge of the nature of mechanical contrivan 
designed to deceive and puzzle the inexperience 

So far as the experiments go which are- 
carefully described by Prof. Crookes, we do 1 
regard them as of much importance. They 
certainly trifling and insignificant, compared wi 
phenomena of a similar nature which might w 
doubtedly have been observed in hundreds 
private families in London, at the time of his i 
terview with Home. ‘The three gentlemen, ro 
their mental discipline and experience in r 


they ought not to have fallen easy victims 
clumsy tricks of a charlatan, or one skilfu 
prestidigitation. Recent advices from Me 
Crookes, Huggins, and Cox, state that contim 
and more diversified experiments had been 1 


written a long letter to Prof. Crookes in w 
he describes what he “has seen,” and urges bi! 
to continue his researches, intimating that I 
himself believes the disturbances to be the wor 
of “ disembodied spirits.” They propose to for! 
a Psychological Society to be composed of twen!) 
or thirty competent gentlemen, whose s§ 
work it shall be to meet every fortnight 4 
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sarefully investigate the phenomena. We do not 
think much will come of this, as “ committees of 
investigation,” and societies established to per- 
form special work, are usually composed of very 
incongruous materials, and are apt to quarrel 
among themselves at an early period in their 
labors. 

| As regards the phenomena; after attempts at 
investigations, extending over a period of nearly 
ja quarter of a century, and after having been 
{bronght in contact with every phase of it, we 
jare unable to give information as to how it may 
tbe “investigated.” Every mechanical, chemical, 
Yphilosophical appliance, so far as we know, fails 
jto elucidate any principle or shed any light upon 
the nature of the phenomena, and we shall be 
glad to be led out of the darkness by the English 
philosophers. We have found it quite easy to 
imitate many of the mechanical movements, 
sounds, etc., by the aid of electro-magnetism, 
\shemical reactions, and mechanical contrivances. 
Twenty years ago we constructed an electro- 
magnetic device which gave the “ rappings ” per- 
fectly, and by artfully arranging it in a room, 
we were able to deceive for a long time a wide 
tirele of intelligent friends, and were looked upon 
asa “medium.” ‘The movements of small tables, 
thairs, etc., alter the manner of the ¢érwe “ psychic 
force,’ may be readily imitated by any ingenious 
mechanic, give him time enough to construct the 
devices and a proper place in which to arrange 


them. 

Undoubtedly we should be greatly interested 
in Mr. Sellers’s ingenious performances, and quite 
possibly they are so skilfully arranged that, with 
all our experience, we might fail to detect his 
methods, or the source of his tricks; still there 
must be a wide difference in the conditions 


ander which he is able to exhibit them as con- 


tasted with what is seen every day in hundreds 
‘of private families in every State in the Union. 
None of the performances of Mr. Home, or the 
* Fox girls,” or the Davenports, or any other of 
she professional mediums, would probably con- 
vince us of the reality of the phenomena in ques- 
100. 
| We have often attempted to investigate them 
38 observed in the families of our most trusted 
‘iends, families where the moral uprightness and 
4igh character of every inmate rendered suspi- 
tion impossible. It has not been our business 
Wwever to permit this known condition of things 
)deter us from the most thorough and persistent 
Search, and we believe if the astounding pbysi- 
tal disturbances witnessed had been due to secret 
3prings, wires, electro-magnets, etc., we should 
shave fuund them. No, the prestidigitation the- 
ary fails to explain the phenomena, and so do 
ventriloquism, sleight-of-hand, and all such tricks 
jand devices. Science, within its present bounda- 
ies, has no methods for explaining or investigat- 
ing it, and here we seem to stand at the present 
jtime. We may as well call it the “ psychic 
force” as to employ any other term, and cer- 
tainly while Prof. Crookes and his illustrious 
jAssoctates will probably fail to shed much light 
on the dark subject, they ought not to be ridi- 
uled and abused by their equals, much less by 


nent of learning. In research and knowl- 
2 of physical science, Prof. Crookes and Mr. 
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NOTES IN FAMILIAR -SCIENCE. 


Some Facts Abour FrermMentTATion. — The 
little organisms which cause fermentation are soft 
and wet; moisture constitutes a great part of their 
substance, and in a dry medium they cannot live. 
Applications, therefore, of a mere drying process 
are among the most important agencies for prevent- 
ing fermentation. Germs of putrefaction or decom- 
position may be present in fruit, but if we merely 
take away the greater part of the moisture, we 
render the substance incapable of decomposing. 
Among the agents which serve for that purpose, 
there are some which abstract the water, not in a 
state of vapor, but in the liquid state. If we put a 
piece of fresh meat in contact with salt, or rub it 
over with salt, the salt gradually absorbs the water. 
The action is truly a drying action upon the meat, 
and it is effectual. In like manner, it is known to 
many persons that sugar is used just as salt. Ordi- 
nary jam — fruit and sugar which have been boiled 
together for some time —keeps better if the pots 
into which it is poured are tied up while hot. If 
one pot of jam be allowed to cool before it is tied 
down, little germs will fall upon it from the air, and 
they will retain their vitality, because they fall upon 
a cool substance ; they will be shut in by the paper, 
and will soon fal¥ to work decomposing the fruit. 
If another pot, perfectly similar, be filled with a 
boiling-hot mixture, and immediately covered over 
—though, of course, some of the outside air must 
be shut in —any germs which are floating in it will 
be scalded, and in all probability destroyed; so 
that no decomposition can take place. 

Foss, ELEPHANTS In ALASKA.—It has been 
generally supposed by scientific men that the fossil 
elephant of Siberia had no representative in the 
same latitude on this continent. Recent examina- 
tions on the Yukon River in Alaska, however, have 
established the fact that the remains are even more 
plentiful on tbe west than on the east side of the 
North Pacific. Enormous quantities of bones are 
found, and a supply of ivory sufficient to last the 
world for centuries. The valleys of all the streams 
and all the low grounds are filled with bones and 
tusks, so that every vessel now arriving from those 
remote possessions has part of its cargo made up in 
part of these new-found remains. The elephant, 
whose range was formerly almost universal, is now 
confined to a small portion of Africa and Asia, and 
it would seem as if the species was in process of slow 
extinction. Neither Europe nor America, which 
once swarmed with them, has now either a climate 
or vegetation fitted to their existence. Their re- 
mains however, are likely to give Alaska a value 
not previously suspected. 

Ture Cow Tree. — Of this singular tree, the 
Galactodendron utile, Humboldt says: “ Among the 
many curious phenomena which presented them- 
selves to me in the course of my travels, I confess 
there were few by which my imagination was so 
powerfully affected as by the cow tree. On the 
parched side of a rock on the mountains of Vene- 
zuela grows a tree with dry and leathery foliage, its 
large woody roots scarcely penetrating into the 
ground. For several months in the year its leaves 
are not moistened by a shower: its branches look as 
if they were dead and withered; but when the 
trunk is bored, a bland and nourishing milk flows 
from it. It is at sunrise that the vegetable fountain 
flows most freely. At that time the blacks and na- 
tives are seen coming from all parts, provided with 
large bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow 
and thickens at its surface. Some empty their ves- 
sels on the spot, while others carry them to their 
children. One imagines he sees the family of a 
shepherd who is distributing the milk of his flock.” 

The Milk Journal, commenting upon this descrip- 
tion, remarks: “ Our English climate would scarcely 
be congenial to this lactiferous tree, or this would 
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present a fine opportunity for the Acclimatization 
Society ; for what a solution it would be to the per- 
plexities of the ‘milk pail,’ with its contents of ty- 
phoid-producing water and milk, contaminated with 
the germs of pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease, if every householder could have his own cow 
in his garden without awaking the ire of his neigh- 
bors, or the just indignation of sanitary inspectors. 
We are afraid, however, that if exposed to the 
scrutiny of our Laboratory, the vegetable milk would 
hardly be admitted to the ‘ genuine list,’ but would 
be found to keep the word of promise to the eye to 
break it to the sense.” 

War AND VEGETATION. — Among the evil 
effects of the war it has been observed that in the 
vicinity of the scenes of great battles vegetation has 
been generally if not entirely destroyed — at any’ 
rate, materially impaired. German chemists ex- 
plain the phenomenon as arising from the diffusion 
of sulphur in the air and over the surface of the 
soil. This sulphur, in the shape in which it is con- 
tained in the smoke of gunpowder, is supposed to 
combine with the oxygen in the atmosphere to sul- 
phurous acid, a deadly poison in its effects on or- 
ganisms of any kind. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. — M. Panceri, in a paper 
presented to a scientific association, at Turin, claims 
to have established that the phosphorescent sub- 
stance in fishes, in whatever part of the body it 
may be situated, is always fat, and that the phenom- 
enon is due to its slow oxidation in contact with 
air. The skin of fishes is permeable to gases, and 
the oxidation of the subcutaneous fat proceeds with- 
out difficulty. Phosphorescence shows itself, as a 
rule, some time after death, and continues until 
putrefaction commences; as soon as a true decom- 
position sets in, accompanied by the disengagement 
of ammonia, phosphorescence ceases. Phosphores- 
cence is prevented by the presence of fresh water, 
aleohol, or carbonic acid; oxygen, on the other 
hand, strengthens the phenomenon. 

Toe Tints or AuTUMNAL ForraGe. — Mr. 
Sorby, in a recent number of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science, comes to the conclusion that the produc- 
tion of the fine tints of autumn is an evidence of di- 
minished vital powers of the plants. This gener- 
alization also agrees with the fact that the unhealthy 
branches of a tree turn yellow, while the rest re- 
main green, the subsequent development of more 
sombre tints being proof of more complete death. 

An ArtiriciAL Wuirtwixp.— The fact that 
whirlwinds are caused by upward currents of heated 
air, was recently demonstrated in the town of 
Queensburg, N. Y. A farmer having occasion to 
burn a yellow pine fallow of some twenty acres, fear- 
ing that the fire might spread into the adjacent tim- 
ber, ignited the fallow in several places on the edge, 
after taking the precaution of cleaning off the brush 
from a strip surrounding it. The flames rushing 
toward the centre from every direction, the air and 
smoke soon assumed a rotary motion, which in- 
creased in intensity. This whirlwind — for such it 
was — after becoming fairly formed, moved with 
wonderful velocity on its axis, tearing up small 
trees by the roots and lifting them into the air, 
stripping the branches from some that adhered too 
firmly to the ground, and fairly wringing the bark 
from others. It was accompanied by a noise re- 
sembling thunder, and lasted from five to ten min- 
utes, but did not pass the bounds of the fallow, 
although it swayed back and forth across the field 
of fire several times. : 

—_¢—— 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


Launpry Porisu.— Take two ounces of fine 
white gum arabic powder, put it into a pitcher, and 
pour on a pint of water; and then having covered it, 
let it stand all night. In the morning pour it care- 
fully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and 
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keep it for use. A tablespoonful of this gum water, 
added to a pint of starch made in the usual manner, 
will give to lawns, either white or printed, a look of 
newness, after they are washed. It is excellent as a 
polish for shirt bosoms and other starched linen. 

To CLEAN LooxinG-GLAsses. — Take a news- 
paper, fold it small, dip it in a basin of clean cold 
water. When thoroughly wet, squeeze it out as 
you do a sponge; then rub it pretty hard all over 
the surface of the glass, taking care that it is not so 
wet as to run down in streams; in fact, the paper 
must only be completely moistened, or dampened, 
all through. Let it rest a few minutes, then go 
over the glass with a piece of fresh newspaper, till 
it looks clear and bright. The insides of windows 
‘ may be cleaned in the same way; also spectacle- 
glasses, lamp-glasses, ete. White paper that has 
not been printed on is better; but in the absence 
of that a very old newspaper, on which the ink has 
become thoroughly dried, should be used. Writing 
paper will not answer. 

To Preserve Fresa Frowers. — Heat fine 
white quartz-sand in an iron pot, and stir in some 
stearic acid and spermaceti, using half an ounce 
of each to every five pounds of sand. Taken from 
the fire, the whole is well mixed, and used as 
follows: A small box, with a drawer lid, with the 
bottom knocked out, is inverted, and a coarse piece 
of wire gauze placed inside, over the lid, which now 
forms the bottom. ‘This sieve is then covered with 
a layer of the prepared sand. The flowers, properly 
trimmed, are then placed on this sand, and completely 
embedded in more of it, to keep them in position. 
The box, covered with paper, is then placed in a 
room or oven, in which a temperature of one hun- 
dred to one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit is 
kept up, in which they will soon be dried. When 
this point is reached, the lid of the box is drawn, 
which causes the sand to fall out, leaving the dried 
flowers on the gauze. ° 

Peacu-Lear Yeast. — One of our Southern 
exchanges gives the following recipe: Take three 
handfuls of peach-leaves, and three medium sized 
potatoes ; boil them in two quarts of water until the 
potatoes are done; then take out the leaves and 
throw them away ; peel the potatoes, and rub them 
up with a pint of flour, adding cool water sufficient 
to make a paste. Then pour on the hot peach-leaf 
tea, and scald for about five minutes. If you add 
to this a little old yeast, it will be ready for use in 
three hours ; if you add none, it will require to stand 
a day and a night before use. Leaves dried in the 
shade are as good as fresh ones. As this is stronger 
than hop-yeast, less should be used in bread-making. 

Wersu Raresir.—Put into a frying-pan a 
quarter of a pound of cheese cut up into thin slices. 
Pour on it half a pint of sweet milk. Stir in an 
egg that was already beaten up, add a fourth of a 
teaspoonful of mustard, a little less red pepper, 
already ground, and a teaspoonful of nice butter. 
Stir this mixture all the time. Then add, lastly, a 
few crackers well broken up, and after thoroughly 
incorporating them into the mixture, turn it all into 
a heated dish and cover it. 

Enetish SALAD SAucre. — Pound in a mortar 
the hard-boiled yolk of an egg; mix with it a salt- 
spoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of mustard flour, a 
mashed mealy potato, two dessert-spoonfuls each of 
cream and olive oil, and a tablespoonful of good 
vinegar. 

—e——. 


CarPETED FiLoors. — When a carpet is taken 
up to be cleaned, the floor beneath it is generally 
very much covered with dust. This dust is very 
fine and dry, and poisonous to the lungs. Before 
removing it, sprinkle the floor with very dilute car- 
bolic acid, to kill any poisonous germs that may be 
present, and to thoroughly disinfect the floor and 
render it sweet. 


Che Arts. 


NICKEL, AND NICKEL PLATING. 


NIcKEL, although known for more than a hun- 
dred years, has been brought prominently before 
the public only within a very few years. Its 
alloys with copper and brass have been long 
used, but no one seems to have thought of ap- 
plying the metal to any useful purpose until 
about the year 1866, when patents were issued 
to Messrs. Adams and Remington for methods 
of depositing nickel from solution. Whether 
either of these gentlemen had any claim to pri- 
ority of invention is now a question before the 
courts, and it is so loaded down with technical- 
ities that it seems likely to stay there for some 
time. In the meanwhile several firms in Bos- 
ton are actively engaged in the, nickel plating 
business. They find a ready demand for all the 
work they can do. 

Nickel, when pure, is of a silvery whiteness ; it 
admits of a high degree of polish, and is not so 
readily scratched or tarnished as silver. It has 
a degree of hardness almost equal to steel. For 
the purposes of protecting lice mathematical 
and astronomical instruments from oxidation, 
nothing has yet been discovered that will equal it. 
Under conditions when silver will soon become 
tarnished, nickel preserves its polish for years. It 
is therefore extensively used for the graduated 
parts of instruments. It has, however, been 
found that the graduation must be done before 
the instruments are plated, as the nickel forms a 
hard surface, so that it is almost impossible to 
cut it. Delicate instruments coated with it look 
nice and clean, and have the advantage over the 
brass, that they are not attacked by mercury 
which may accidently fall upon them. 

Nickel forms a perfect protection for steel 
articles ; these are first coated with a thin film 
of copper by electrolysis, and then receive a 
heavy coating of nickel. In fact there is hardly 
a tool or implement upon which nickel may not 
be used, if a bright metal surface is desired. 

In order to deposit nickel, a solution of the 
sulphate of nickel and ammonia is used in con- 
nection with anodes of cast nickel. Dr. Adams 
has separate patents on the solution and on the 
anode. Any one who wishes to see the metal 
can readily throw down a small portion in the 
following manner, which is not patented. 

If pure nickel cannot be obtained, dissolve 
nickel coins (which contain about twenty-five 
per cent. nickel) in sulphuric acid with the ad- 
dition of a little nitric acid, then evaporate to 
dryness, or nearly so, to expel all the nitric acid 
and any excess of sulphuric acid. 

Dissolve the salt in water, adding if necessary 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, taking care to 
avoid any great excess of water, as it is best to 
keep the solution as concentrated as possible. 
Place in the liquid two plates of platinum which 
are connected with two cells of a Grove or Bun- 
sen battery, or three cells of a Daniels’ battery 
coupled for intensity. By this means we can 
completely remove the copper from the solution 
in the course of a few hours. When the copper 
is completely removed, which can readily be de- 
termined by testing the solution with a little 
hydrosulphurie acid, the plate upon which the 
copper is deposited is removed, the solution is 
made strongly alkaline with ammonia, and the 
article upon which it is desired to deposit the 


nickel is suspended in place of the copper. 
ered plate. It will generally be found necessa 
to add another cell to the battery in order ; 
obtain a sufficiently powerful current to depo: 
the nickel. The process as given above is ; 
excellent one for the separation and quantitat 
estimation of copper and nickel; the plate / 
platinum being weighed before and after the de 
osition of the copper, it is then replaced in uy 
solution and the nickel is deposited directly up! 
the copper. The mass is again weighed, the la, 
increase of weight being of course due to 1) 
nickel. a 
This process for the estimation of copper at, 
nickel is due to Dr. Gibbs, who first publish) 
it in the American Journal of Science, y 
xxxix., January, 1865. 
——apaes 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Waterproor Starcu.— A patent has be 
taken out in France for the preparation of a fini 
or starch, for vegetable tissues, yarns, clothes, et, 
which is not soluble in water, and which, therefo, 
when once applied, will remain throughout sevel 
successive washings. In this case, the articles) 
question are properly starched, and then passedt 
a temperature of about sixty degrees Fahrenht 
through a bath of chloride of zinc, by means f 
which such a change is produced in the fibre a 
the starch that the latter resists the action of 1p 
water in the most thorough manner. A bath f 
three parts of sulphuric acid and one of water m), 
it is said, be used instead of that of chloride [ 
zine. The liquid is to be placed in a trough,) 
which a revolving barrel is immersed, almost 
its axis, and above which is a roller which is movi 
in an opposite direction by the turning of the lo i 


one. Between the two the material to be impn 
nated is passed, being moistened from below 
the bath, and receiving during its passage ie 
necessary pressure. If the material be heay ,1e 
barrel lies entirely in the bath, and a pair of oll’ 
fixed above it is used to press out the superfill 
liquid. The articles are carried directly from ¢ 
trough into running water, from which they areo 
be removed, pressed out, and dried. ini 
GerMAaN Soup Tasiets.— The following 
Reinsch’s receipt for making the soup tablets whh 
were extensively used by the German armiesp 
the late war ; Take eleven parts by weight of d 
suet, me]t it in an iron pan, and make it very 
so as to become brown; add, while keeping the}t 
stirred, eighteen parts of rye meal, and conti \e 
heating and stirring so as to make the mass brow; 
then add four parts of dried salt and two parts! 
coarsely pulverized caraway seed. The mi te 
is then poured into tin pans somewhat like the 
used for making chocolate into cakes, The cas 
have the appearance of chocolate, and are chiky 
intended for the use of soldiers while in the fid. 
: * lian 
A quantity of about one ounce of this prepara n 
is sufficient to yield, when boiled with some y 
a ration of good soup, and in case of nee 
cakes, being agreeable to the taste, may be ea 
raw. 
A Revorivine Sarz.— Among the articles 
hibited in the industrial department of the Lo 
International Exhibition just concluded, is 
thing new in the shape of a revolving safe. Iis 
made in a circular shape, and when locked al 
placed in a position either against a wall, or bub 
into it, the door is turned into the wall, the bat 
facing the spectator. To open the safe, a Tock 
opened in a strong iron box on which the safe 
This moves a spring, which enables the operé 
by means of a small hand key, to bring the d 
the safe round to the front, and causes a bell ) 
ring a loud alarm. The deor being opened 
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) means of a key, another door presents itself, wliicht| 
} is opened by being moved round to the back of the | 
| safe. The invention has been much admired. 
we Tunestic Guue. — Tungstic glue bids fair to 
| become a substitute for hard india rubber, now so 
| high in price. It is prepared by mixing a thick 
| solution of glue with tungstate of soda and hydro- 
/ chloric acid, by means of which a compound of 
| tungstic acid and glue is precipitated, which at a 
| temperature of 86° to 104° Fahrenheit is sufficiently 
elastic to admit of being drawn out into very thin 
7. On cooling, this mass becomes solid and 
brittle, and on being heated is again soft and plas- 
‘tic. This compound, it is said, can be used for 
ll purposes to which hard rubber is adapted. 

Bee URIFICATION or Fats. — The Comptes Ren- 
| dus gives an account of a process communicated 
to the French Academy by M. Boillet. Suet, or 
) fat of any kind, is heated for three or four hours 
with lime water, the proportions being about half 
gallon of lime water to 24 lbs. of fat; it is then 
| allowed to cool. As soon as the fat is sufficiently 
) set, it is transferred to a linen or flannel bag, and 
) the water and oleic acid squeezed from it by grad- 
) ually increasing pressure, in a hydraulic press, or 
+ otherwise. He states that fatty matters thus treated 
) lose all bad smell, and acquire remarkable white- 
| ness and hardness, after standing a few days. If 
} re-melted in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
) acetic acid, or vinegar, a fat is obtained which is 
) perfectly ” purified, and can be applied to all pur- 
| poses for which the best fats are employed. 

i —— 
Pa PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


: 4 

' Brack Lusrre. — Dr. Kielmeyer gives a recipe 
‘ which is adapted for either paper, cloth, or porous 
| wood. It stands well, is very supple, and has no 
tendency to get sticky. To prepare it, boil to- 
h gether 8 pounds of glue, previously dissolved in 16 
| pounds of water; 1 pound of potato starch, dis- 
\ solved in 5} pounds of water ; 54 pounds of cam- 
| peachy, extract of 6° Beaumé ; 1 pound 2 ounces of 
| green vitriol, and 8% pounds of brown glycerine. 
' When thoroughly mixed, remove the pot from the 
fire, and continue to stir until the liquid is cold. 
(If the paint be desired thicker or thinner, the 
amount of starch and glue must be varied, as well 
_as the other materials. 

_ To Give Praster or Paris THE APPEARANCE 
or Maree. — Put into four pounds of clear water 
“one ounce of pure curd soap, grated and dissolved 
in a well glazed earthen vessel; then add one 
‘ounce of white beeswax cut into thin slices; as 
soon as the whole is incorporated, it is fit for use. 
Having well dried the figure before the fire, sus- 
pend it by a twine, and dip it once into the varnish ; 
on taking it out, the moisture will appear to have 
en absorbed ; in about two minutes’ time stir the 
xture and dip it again, and this generally suffices. 
Cover it carefully from the dust for a week, then 
“With a fine soft muslin rag, or cotton wool, rub the 
| figure gently, and a brilliant gloss will be producede 
Or, take well skimmed milk, and with a camel’s- 
air pencil apply it to the model until it holds out, 
“or will imbibe no more. Shake off or blow off any 
that remains on the surface, and lay it in a place 
| perfectly free from dust. When dry it will look 
| like polished marble. This mode answers well, if 
the figure is not to be exposed to wet weather. 

To Remove a Screw rrom Woop. — Heat a 
ece of iron red hot, and put it on the top of the 
crew for a minute or two; then the screwdriver 


fill easily get it out, if used while it is warm. 
A New Brass Sotper.—A new brass has 

deen devised, having its expansion and contraction 
ychanges of temperature the same as those of 
nor steel; or so nearly so, that it may be used 
1 solder those metals to brass. Its composition 
| is: tin, 3 parts; copper, 39} parts; zine, 74 parts. 


f 


Agriculture. 


FARM PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDE. 
CORN FODDER. 

THE opinion we have always held upon the 
question of the value of green corn fodder for 
milch cows has been, that when raised from 
broadcast sowing it is nearly wortliess, but 
when sown in hills or in drills, and cultivated, 
with access of air and sunlight, it is of high 
value. During the present season we have 
made some experiments to test the correctness 
of these views. Stalks were collected from a 
field where the seed was sown broadcast, and 
also stalks growing in drills upon the same field, 
and they were dried in a drying closet to expel 
the moisture. Both specimens were planted at 
the same time (the 6th of May), and it was 
found that the plants from the broadcast sowing 
contained 92 per cent. of water, those from drills 
83 per cent. of water. Thus it was shown that 
the difference of solid matter in the two was 
relatively as 8 to 17 per cent. The solid mat- 
ter was composed of starch, gum, sugar, and 
woody fibre. There was almost an entire ab- 
sence of sugar and gum in the stalks from the 


broadcast sowing, while the stalks that had 
grown under the influence of light and air held 
these nutrient principles in considerable quanti- 
ties. The stalks were collected at the period 
of growth just before the ear begins to form, 
a period when most farmers commence to cut 
the fodder for their cows. Our experiments 
upon corn fodder have afforded us important 
information upon other points. We find that 
the stalks cut before they reach a certain stage 


of growth are deficient in nutrient matter, and 
therefore it is a waste to feed them too early. 
The corn plant, like all other vegetable struc- 
tures, has but one object or aim in its growth, 
and that is to produce seed. It is engaged dur- 
ing its whole life in storing up large quantities 
of starch, which is to be used when the pressing 
occasion arrives, or the seed’ vessels mature, to 
form by some subtle mysterious changes the rich 
nutrient principles which are found in seeds. 
As soon as this struggle is over, the corn plant, 
like all animals, dies a natural death. It is not 
necessary for frost to strike it; it dies from sim- 
ple exhaustion. The proper time to cut and 
feed corn stalks is during the four or five weeks 
which succeed inflorescence, or in other words 
they should not be cut until the flower is fairly 
developed, and the ear commences to form ; and 
any corn that is so planted that the ear cannot 
form and mature is practically worthless as fod- 
der. Farmers may learn from these facts that 
corn designed to be cut for fodder should be 
planted at two or three periods during the sea- 
son; some fields quite early, others somewhat 
later, and Still others as late as is safe. In this 
way, when the hot, dry months of July and Au- 

ust are reached, and the pastures falter, a sup- 
ply of fodder is secured, at a proper stage of 
growth to afford the largest amount of nutri- 
ment, Our note-book contains many pencillings, 
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alarming decrease of tubers? Can science, can 
chemistry point out the reason, or aid in reme- 
dying the difficulty? We think it can, and in 
order to place the matter in a clear light we 
will point out the kind and amount of food 
which the potato demands. We had a field of 
potatoes upon the farm which yielded 300 bush- 
els to the acre; this may be regarded as an 
old-fashioned crop. This crop removed from 
the soil in tubers and tops at least 400 pounds 
of potash; also it removed 150 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid. Now these amounts are very large, 
and serve to show that the potato plant is 
a great consumer of the two substances, and 
also it shows that in order to restore our potato 
fields to, their former productive condition, we 
must supply phosphatic compounds and sub- 
stances holding potash in large quantities. For 
six or eight generations in New England, our 
fathers have been exhausting the soil, by remov- 
ing these agents in their potato and other crops, 
and we have reached a time when the vegetable 
is starving in our fields for want of its proper 
food. Our farmers have found that new land 
gives the best crops, and this is due to the fact 
that such fields afford the most potash. But so 
long as we crop our pastures so unreasonably, 
we cannot resort to new land, as land is not 
new that has had its potash and phosphatic ele- 
ments removed by grazing animals. Remember 
that a potato field which gives but 100 bushels 
to the acre requires at least 160 pounds of pot- 
ash, but by allowing the tops to decay upon the 
field, 60 pounds of this is restored to the soil 
again, as that amount is contained in them; a 
medium crop of potatoes requires twice as much 
phosphoric acid as a medium crop of wheat, so 
that in two years with wheat the land is de- 
prived of no more of the agent than it loses in 
one year with potatoes. 

NEW SOURCES FOR SUPPLIES OF POTASH. 

There has never been a time when soil culti- 
vation as a pursuit was more hopeful and prom- 
ising than the present. We have just learned 
the important fact that an abundance of plant 
food has been stored up for our use in mines and 
rocks, and that we have only to reach out our 
hands and take all that we require. Ten years 
ago who could even have dreamed of such vast 
deposits of potash as have been opened up to 
us at the Stassfurth salt works in Germany. 
Some idea of the supply may be formed from 
the fact that at the present time more potash is 
furnished,from these mines than from the wood 
ash sources of the whole world. About 13,000 
tons of potash were sent to market from the 
United States and British America in 1870, and 
yet at Stassfurth, where a dozen years ago it was 
not supposed that a single ton could be procured, 
30,000 tons of the muriate of potash were man- 
ufactured and supplied to consumers upon both 
continents during the past year. The surface 
salis at these mines, which hold the potash, are 
practically inexhaustible, and millions of tons 
will be supplied in succeeding years. No doubt 
our own salt mines will be found upon careful 


recording the results of experiments with corn 
fodder, which we will present hereafter. 
POTATOES. 
We all have observed the great deterioration 
in our potato crops, during the past ten or 
twenty years; and what is the cause of this 


examination to afford potash, and hence we may 
look with confidence to the rapid cheapening of 
this most useful product. 

GRAPES. 


The vineyard at Lakeside has produced boun- 
tifully the present season. The Concords and 
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Delawares ripened perfectly, and the fruit was 
of superior quality. This vineyard has never 
received any dressing since it was planted, six 
years ago. It then received a generous sup- 
ply of fine ground bone and unleached ashes, 
and these have supplied all the food required. 
No animal excrement has been used in connec 
tion with the vines, and the results have been 
highly satisfactory. Potash and phosphoric acid 
are the two agents most largely consumed by 
grapes (as mineral food), and these must be 
supplied to insure successful crops. 
aie 
SORREL AS A POTASH PLANT. 


Unprer the above head there appear some 
rather remarkable chemical statements in the 
Vermont Farmer for Sept. 30, 1871. The fol- 
lowing passage is particularly worthy of notice: 

“ By means of that very oxalic acid which 
sorrel takes from the atmosphere, it acts upon 
the solid feldspar sand which surrounds its 
roots, and dissolves out enough potash to supply 
its wants.” 

If this is so, we have been working upon 
wrong theories, and incurring useless expense in 
supplying potash to soils that contained feldspar. 
It would be better to raise a crop or two of sor- 
rel and plough it under, in order that the oxalic 
acid of the sorrel may be able to act on feld- 
spar more extensively. But manifestly some 
wrong views are entertained regarding the mat- 
ter. In the first place, no plant has power to 
prepare its own food, but must take such as is 
present in the soil in a soluble form; and second, 
if the experiment is tried of dissolving feldspar 
in oxalic acid, it will be found to be a difficult 
operation, as the mineral is totally insoluble in 
this acid. 

——- 
AN ABSURD IDEA. 


CoLoneL PiEasanTon, of Philadelphia, it is 
stated, claims to accomplish wonders in vegeta- 
ble and animal growths by the use of violet or 
blue glass. He remarks very truly that the 
violet are the chemical rays; but he overlooks 
the important fact that by using violet colored 
glass, he diminishes the very rays that he pro- 
poses to increase. No means are known to sci- 
ence by which we can increase the intensity of 
light in any portion of the spectrum. We cannot 
change red light into violet or violet into red; the 
only change we can make is to cut off a portion 
of the rays, but in so doing we diminish the in- 
tensity of all the remaining ones, to a greater or 
less amouut. The only effect of the violet glass 
would be to cut off the yellow, orange, red, and 
green rays, without adding anything to the vio- 
let; in fact the violet would rather be dimin- 
ished. 


—o— 
NITROGENIZED COMPOSTS. 


We find in The Plantation an account of 
some experiments made by M. Bortier, an 
eminent Belgium agriculturist, on the artificial 
production of saltpetre in composts, from which 
we make the following extract : — 


A large quantity of stable manure was spread in 
a farmyard, under rough covering. It was divided 
into three equal parts. The first part was left, in 
the usual way, to be trampled by stock. The sec- 
ond was secluded from the stock and spread lightly. 
The third part was spread lightly with alternate 


layers of marl, the marl being about three per cent. 
in weight of the part of manure. This process went 
on from early spring to September, when these three 
portions of manure were applied to a piece of land 
divided into three equal parts, being of the same 
quality of loamy soil. 

‘For four crops in succession (with only one ap- 
plication of manure) that part containing marl pro- 
duced over ten per cent. more than each of the 
other parcels, by careful measurement. 

M. Bortier had a portion of marl from his com- 
post analyzed by a competent chemist, when the 
formation of nitre was fully proved. 

From further experiment it is inferred that the 
capacity for absorbing nitrogen from the atmosphere 
varies with the kind of lime used. The most porous 
kinds (calcareous tufa, for instance) absorb nitro- 
gen most rapidly. And, moreover, the addition of 
a small quantity of lime, already nitrogenized, in- 
creases considerably the capacity of the mass for 
absorbing nitrogen and producing saltpetre. 

This is illustrated in the following experiment: 
One thousand parts of marl, placed in layers among 
stable manure for two months, produced by analysis 
0.69 parts of nitric acid. 

One thousand parts of marl, treated in the same 
way, but previously mixed with 50 parts old plaster 
and mortar, containing 0.62 parts of nitric acid, 
were found, after two months, to contain 2.3 parts 
of nitric acid. Subtracting the .62 added with the 
plaster, the acid preduced by this experiment was 
1.68, or nearly three times that produced by the 
first experiment. 

It is the opinion of M. Bortier, that the particles 
of limestone thus nitrogenized will continue for 
years to absorb nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
fertilize the soil with which they have been mixed. 

——$— 


PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


THE subject of the preservation of egos has re- 
cently attracted a great deal of attention, and many 
methods of ,effecting it have been published, though 
none are altogether perfect for the simple reason 
that the true cause of the spoiling of the egos is 
either unknown by those who have attempted to 
furnish us with directions, or has been lost sight of 
by them. There are two eflicient causes for the 
spoiling of eggs, and unless one or both of these are 
avoided, we cannot hope for success. The first is 
exposure to a high temperature, and the other is ac- 
cess of air. It may be safely aflirmed that, at tem- 
peratures below 32 deg. Fah., nearly all change 
ceases in organic bodies, while very few organic sub- 
stances will bear continual exposure to a tempera- 
ture above 90 deg. The freezing point is rather 
too low for the preservation of eggs in good condi- 
tion, as freezing affects the flavor unfavorably ; but 
if we desire to preserve eggs in the best manner we 
must keep them cool—say ata temperature below 
50 deg. if possible, a temperature which is frequently 
maintained in good cellars. But it will be of no use 
to place the eggs in a cool cellar if they have been 
previously exposed for hours to a temperature of 
over 90 deg. 

The collection of the eggs must, therefore, in the 
first place, engage our attention. Those who raise 
poultry, and especially those who keep fowls for the 
sake of their eggs, commit a great error when they 
fail to remove from their yards those birds that are 
inclined to set, and which consequently take every 
opportunity of warming the egos in the nests. If 
any one will attempt to preserve egos that have been 
subjected to the hatching process for one or two days, 
he will discover the force of this statement. 

Kohler, of Germany, who owns an extensive poul- 
try-raising establishment, and who, every winter, 
preserves thousands of eges without ever losing one, 
has recently published an account of his method of 


securing favorable results ; — 

1. The nest must be placed in a cool position. 

2. The fowls that show a tendency to set mus. 
be removed at once, and placed in separate inclos| 
ures until this propensity has left them. 

3. If many hens be confined in the same inclos 
or use the same nests for laying their eggs, the °8s 
ought to be removed from the nests several times ; 
day. 

4. The eggs ought to be assorted ‘according 
age, and preserved in boxes with the covers alway 
partially open. These boxes must be kept in a ¢ 
airy, and perfectly dry place. v 

5. At the commencement of winter, the store | 
eggs is placed in some room that is not heated by 
fire, but that is, at the same time, thoroughly pro 
tected from frost. Ge 

6. The packages are so arranged that the oldes 
may be used first. a 

Eggs treated according to these rules do not 
quire the peculiar taste which is generally the res 
of the receipts in vogue for preserving eggs. 


—o— 
HINTS FOR THE FARM. 


WatTeRInG Teams Orten. — Horses and oxer 
at work need water often. The ploughman carrie 
his jug of water, or leaves his team to rest whil 
he goes to the house for a drink. But the tea 
works harder than the driver, and probably need 
drink as often ; yet many teams are taken out eat 
to the field, where there is no water except in th 
driver’s jug, and work five or six hours before they 
can get a drop. Is it any wonder that they ary 
injured by drinking too much when they are lec 
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to the spring at noon or evening ? . 
To Kerr Frirs rrom Horses. — One of tht 
simplest means of keeping flies from annoyim 
horses or cattle, is to take a bunch of smart-w 
bruise it so as to make the juice exude, and 
the animal thoroughly with this bunch of bruised 
weed — especially upon his neck, legs, and ears 
Neither flies nor other insects will trouble him fo 
at least twenty-four hours. If preferred, an infu’ 
sion may be made by steeping the weed, and the — 
liquid applied with a sponge. to 
Hens versus Doas.—The Poultry Standaro 
has the following sensible remarks on this subject i 
“ There is hardly a family that does not throw awa 2 
enough table scraps to keep at least half a dozen 
hens; and many that keep a nuisance in the sh 
of a dog, that does no good, but costs more than a 
dozen good hens, complain that they cannot’ affo 
to keep hens. One dog in a neighborhood” 
greater trouble to the neighbors than a flock of hens 
would be, for if hens are well fed at home they wil 
rarely go away. But who ever saw a dog that was. 
not a pest, running across the newly-made garden) 
and sticking his nose into everything? Kill off 
curs and give the food to the hens, and you will find 
pleasure as well as profit in so doing. We wish 
there was a tax of one hundred dollars on every dog} 
kept in the country. Those that are of value as 
watch dogs could be retained, while the host of 
snarling, dirty curs would give place to some ae . 
useful and less troublesome pet.” ) 
To Make Common Harp Soap.— Put into 
an iron kettle five pounds unslacked lime, five pounds — 
soda, and three: gallons of soft water; let it soak) 
over night; in the morning pour off the water, then 
add three and a half pounds of grease, boil till thic 
turn into a pan until cool, and then cut in bars. AG 
To Dry Pumpxrys.— Peel and cut as for €0 i 
ing; then slice them very thin, spread on tin or) 
other driers, and expose to a moderate heat in the 
stove oven. Thus dried, the pumpkin will retai 
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natural flavor. To prepare it for cooking, soal 
in water a few hours. Fae 


SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 


|Mr. Dickens on Farminc.—The younger 
tharles Dickens, in a recent number of All the 
ear Round, says: “ The part of the holding of 
farmer or land-owner which pays best for culti- 
ation is the small estate within the ring fence of 
jis skull. Let him begin with the right tillage of 
is brains, and it shall ‘be well with his grains, roots, 
erbage and forage, sheep and cattle; they shall 
/arive, and he shall thrive. ‘ Practice with science,’ 
|; now the adopted motto of the Royal Agricultu- 
sal Society.” 
| FarMine ry Japan. — The Hon. James Brooks 
ites from Japan: “Proud as I am of the arts, 
siences, and marvellous doings of my own countr y 
_ blush when I compare American farming with 
ais. Here are the rice fields artificially created, 
ixuriant in beauty now, terraced from hill-side, up 
nd down, and watered by the hill streams, or not 
atered, as the husbandman wills. There are barley 
elds and bean fields, and fields of all sorts of Japan 
gricultural productions. Forests cap all the hill- 
yps. ‘Two crops are raised in Japan in one year, 
ven on the rice fields, where the first crop is grain. 
he grain harvest is over in April or May. The 
uins come on in June or July, and now the new 
rops are up, 2 the whole is one beautiful land- 
“ape of green.’ 
“Science mw Acricunrure.—A writer in the 
Western Rural makes the following sensible re- 
aarks : “The sooner we throw away the words 
cience of Agriculture, and substitute Science in 
‘agriculture, the sooner we shall be on the high-road 
) seientific farming. It rests upon all science, tak- 
w only a portion here and there, just as the ani- 
nal crops the herbage as he passes along. He can 
ive and even grow fat upon but few varieties, but 
or his full sustenance craves many. So of the 
armer. He can get along better than any other 
vrofession with but little knowledge except that of 
art. The moment he reaches after that higher 
nowledge, it should be in such directions as “will 
| le him to profit by it. ‘The principles of 
sience, and not the bare manipulations of art,’ is 
hat he should attain, but, as a practical man, 
sience, only so far as it may bear upon, or can be 
pplied to his practical art.” 
Soot ror Ross-susueEs. — A correspondent of 
ne New York Observer. says: “Never give up a 
c 2 but decaying rose-bush till you have tried 
ing it two or three times with soot tea. Take 
“from a chimney or stove in which wood is 
arned, and make tea of it. When cold, water the 
se-bush with it. When all is used, pour boiling 
“ater a second time on the soot. The shrub will 
aiekly send out thrifty shoots, the leaves become 
tge and thick, and the blossoms will be larger 
ad more richly tinted. To keep the plants clear 
q “insects syringe them with quassia tea. Quassia 
yo can be obtained of the apothecaries.” 
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TALUABLE INFORMATION FOR FARMERS. — 
Te find the following among ’the “ Answers to 
fn. in a Western agricultural journal :— 
A Pounp To a Quart. — A. C. I, Brooklyn, 
— The experience of cheese froloriees is that a 
Ld of milk will produce a pound of cheese almost 
\Yariably. You can, therefore, safely make calcu- 
ions upon this basis.” 
‘We fear that “ A. C. I.” is doomed to disappoint- 
, if his prospective profits in cheese-making are 
ulated upon the “basis” here given. If he can 
‘complish the miracle of converting water into 
jteese, he may be more successful with milk con- 
“ling 88 per cent. of that liquid than we have led 
n to expect; but otherwise, he had better reckon 
t six or seven quarts of milk to the pound of 
eese. Our former estimate of ten quarts refers, 
© green, but to old cheese. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

All correspondence relating to the business of 
the Journal, remittances, etc., must be addressed, 
“ Boston Journal of Chemistry, 150 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

All correspondence relating to editorial affairs 
should be addressed to the Editor, 150 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Mr, A. D. BLANcHARD is no longer a Travelling 
Agent for the Journal. All money paid on Jour- 
nal account should be sent directly to the office, 150 
Congress Street. 

—o~— 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


J. R. NICHOLS & CO., Manufacturing and 
Analytical Chemists, 150 Congress Street, Boston, will 
give special attention to chemical investigations of every 
kind. They will make accurate analysis of Ores, 
Minerals, Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, etc. Also of 
Drugs, Dyes, Chemical Substances, Soda Ash, Indigo, 
White Lead, Oils, Paints, Wines and Spirituous 
Liquors, Madder, Opium, and all commercial arti- 
cles. 

Special attention given to Spring, River, or Well 
Waters suspected to contain Lead, Zinc, or other 
deleterious metals. The quantity of water required 
for qualitative analysis is half a gallon, and when 
sent by express all express charges must be paid or it 
cannot be received. The charge for qualitative an- 
alysis of Water for the detection of Lead, Zinc, or 
other single impurity, will be Five Dollars. Charges 
Jor other work in all cases moderate. 

Parties in any section of the United States desir- 
ing our services will please in their correspondence 
state the nature of the work required, and instructions 
will be given regarding the securing and forwanding 
of specimens, and also advices regarding the probable 
cost. 

— 


THE SUN. 


Nor only explosions of steam boilers, gun 
cotton, nitro-glycerine, gases, etc., are occurring 
constantly in all parts of our little planet, but 
the sun has recently shown us what can be 
done in the way of an explosion upon a grand 
scale. The paper which Prof. Young, the dis- 
tinguished Dartmouth astronomer, communi- 
cates to this number of the JourRNAL, will be 
read with deep interest by every one. It is 
certainly an important contribution to our 
knowledge of solar physics, and will add to the 
author’s reputation as being one of the most vigi- 
lant and competent observers living. No state- 
ment could afford a clearer idea of the stupen- 
dous energies and intense activities prevailing 
on the sun than that of Prof. Young, and the 
phenomenon “nust have a near or remote bear- 
ing, not only upon our planet, but upon the 
whole family of bodies which are held in place 
by the sun’s .attraction. The change in the 
spectrum after the “in-rush” of luminous matter 
which followed the explosion, is a most interest- 
ing and important point, inasmuch as it would 
seem to show that new elements or forms of 
matter were brought to the surface by the dis- 
turbance. Prof. Young observes that during the 
unusual brilliance and excitement of the solar 
surface, on the afternoon of the 7th of Septem- 
ber, jfifleen or twenty new lines were observed in 
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the spectrum. Explosions of this kind are prob- 
ably not infrequent, and it is singular that no 
ove has yet been brought directly under tele- 
scopic observation. The thirty minutes’ absence 
of Prof. Young from his instrument happened to 
be a most important period of time, and no one 
can regret the circumstance more than himself. 
Our interest in solar spectroscopy increases 
every year, and we have reason to expect that 
the enlargement of the boundaries of knowledge 
in that direction will be rapid and wonderful. 
The cuts which accompany the paper are from 
pen and ink sketches, supplied by the author. 
—.— 


THE PERILS OF NAPHTHA. 


Ir is stated that the unparalleled conflagra- 
tion at Chicago originated from the breaking of 
a kerosene lamp, and as it is impossible for true 
kerosene of legal standard to form ignitable va- 
pors at ordinary temperatures, it is evident that 
the liquid which caused this immense amount of 
human misery was inflammable naphtha, one of 
the most dangerous agents with which we have to 
contend. It may be necessary that millions of 
property should be destroyed in order to awaken 
the community to a sense of the perils of this in- 
cendiary liquid, which is introduced into dwellings 
as a source of artificial illumination. We have 
during the past six years devoted column after 
column in this journal to exposing the frauds 
and tricks of traveiling mountebanks, and unprin- 
cipled dealers in our towns and cities, who are 
selling naphtha as kerosene, or under some as- 
sumed and taking name. It is an ¢mmense evil, 
which should receive the immediate attention of 
officers of the law, and of every humane citizen. 

Every autumn, pedlers start out from cities 
all over the country, and sell naphtha as a 
safe oil, or sell to unsuspecting people recipes 
for making an tnexplosive oil, the chief ingre- 
dient of which is naphtha. They give to it new 
names, solar oil, or sunlight oil, or crystal liquid, 
or lunar oil, or some other high sounding title 
to deceive the uninformed and _unsuspicious 
rural population. These men ought to receive 
similar treatment to that which befel the incen- 
diaries who were detected in their infernal work 
at Chicago. It is very strange that sensible 
people can be so deceived, but the appeal is to 
the pocket. Naphtha costs but a trifle, and the 
difference of a few cents in the cost of a gallon 
of burning fluid weighs largely with many. We 
hope no reader of the JOURNAL can be deceived 
by the makers of “safe ozls.” Housekeepers had 
better introduce gunpowder or robbers into their 
dwellings, than any one of the “ inexplosive ” oils 
or fluids which are sold throughout the country. 
If you need a safe illuminating oil, go to a re- 
spectable dealer, and purchase “ kerosene” of 
legal standard ; and in order to be assured that it 
is safe, insist upon having a competent inspector 
appointed in your town or village, and have him 
test all burning liquids according to the plan we 
have described in the JOURNAL. 

—_———— 


HIRAM POWERS. 


Tue friends of this distinguished American 
sculptor have known that he ‘has been engaged 
upon a statue for many months which he ‘de- 
signed to be his greatest work. In a letter 
which we have just received from Mr. Powers, 
he remarks as follows: “The ‘ Eve, or as I 
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prefer to call it, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is now quite 
finished, or will be soon, as there is nothing but 
some slight touches about the base and the tree 
support to complete it. You will notice in the 
photograph of the figure which I send, that the 
head of the serpent was not quite finished when 
it was taken. He is represented as descending 
the tree stump, and Eve is accusing him with 
her right hand: ‘The serpent tempted me, and I 
did eat.’ The figure is six feet three inches high, 
but does not seem so tall, unless contrasted with 
some person near it. ‘The marble is very beau- 
tiful, and I am certain I have done nothing su- 
perior to this, and all my visitors think so.” It 
is probable that this magnificent work of art 
will adorn the new mansion recently completed 
by Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York. 

Mr. Powers’s health has been much impaired 
from constant labor, and he was obliged to leave 
Florence in the spring, and visit England, where 
he has remained until the last month. During 
the five months before leaving Italy, he modelled 
no less than eleven portrait busts, mostly of 
Americans. Mr. Powers is now quite advanced 
in life, and from the photograph of himself which 
he was so kind as to send us, we perceive 
that he has changed greatly during the decade 
of years since we saw him at Florence. He is 
an artist of whom every American is proud, and 
we hope he will live many years to enjoy the 


fruits of his labors. 
——_—— 


FLOATING STEAM FIRE-ENGINES. 


TuE great fire in Chicago has been the means 
of drawing public attention to the risk of simi- 
lar disasters in other of our large cities, and to 
the means of averting the danger. It is gener- 
ally admitted that, with our present modes of 
building, this risk is a very serious one; and 
since our cities could not at once be recon- 
structed on better principles, even if we were 
ready for the architectural reform, the immediate 
question must be, how to increase the safeguards 
against fire, and the appliances for checking its 
ravages. Among the latter, it seems to us that 
floating fire-engines deserve mention, though, so 
far as we are aware, they are almost unknown 
in this country. Two years ago we had an 
opportunity of examining one of them in Lon- 
don, where they have proved of great gervice in 
checking the spread of conflagrations occurring 
near the banks of the Thames. ‘They have two 
engines, of about twenty-five horse power each, 
so arranged that they can be used either for 
propelling the boat or for throwing water upon 
a fire. Steam is always kept up in one of the 
boilers, and the other is ready for having its 
fires started at a moment’s notice. On an alarm 
of fire, the boat is under way at once, and by 
the time it reaches the spot the second engine is 
steamed up. The two can throw ten tons of 
water a minute, and often with force enough to 
knock down the walls of a building after the 
timber work within has been partially burned 
out. The management of the stream is in the 
hands of regular firemen on land; the crew of 
the floating engine attending exclusively to the 
work on board. The equipment of hose is very 
large, and serves to make the engine useful at 
considerable distance from the river-bank. 

The motive power of these craft is neither 
paddle-wheels nor screw. Paddle boxes would 
be an obstacle to rapid movements in narrow 
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and crowded docks, and even a screw would 
often be in danger of getting “ fouled” in such 
peculiar navigation. The form of propulsion 
adopted is simple and in keeping with the reg- 
ular business of the engines, It consists merely 
in forcing two streams of water from the stern 
of the boat against the water of the river. The 
engine thus “squirts” at the water until it 
reaches the place where it can “ squirt” at the 
Jire ; when the pipes at the stern are closed, and 
those to which the hose is attached are opened. 
It will be seen that this arrangement obviates 
the necessity of complicated machinery for pro- 
pelling the vessel, distinct from that required for 
its uses as a fire-engine ; and that the risk of its 
getting out of order is proportionally less. 

Engines like these can often work in situa- 
tions where the ordinary steam fire-engines cay- 
not get a fair chance to work, especially in con- 
flagrations among shipping, and among wharves 
and docks. It is, moreover, easy to imagine 
cases in which, from the fact of their being 
afloat, they could continue to pour water upon a 
fire after the land engines had been driven “ out 
of range” by the heat, or had been cut off from 
a supply of water. In fact, their advantages 
as a branch of the fire department in any city 
or large town situated on ocean, lake, or river, 
are so obvious that we need not enlarge upon 
the subject. 

—— ee 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. LreEBREICH OF BERLIN. — We have infor- 
mation that Dr. Liebreich is desirous of coming to 
this country, with the view of making it his home. 
Such a man would be an acquisition to any country, 
and we hope that measures will be taken to secure 
his services in some one of our colleges or medical 
schools. ‘The man who, by a course of inductive 
reasoning, was able to point out the hypnotic pow- 
ers of chloral, and establish the agent as one of the 
most important in materia medica, is entitled to the 
highest honors, if he had no other claims to distinc- 
tion. Dr. Liebreich is one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, and in research and analytical skill 
has few equals. He is not only a physician, but a 
chemist and physicist, and the boundaries of knowl- 
edge in many departments have been greatly ex- 
tended through his labors. It will be fortunate for 
our country if we can add his name to our list of 
scientific investigators. 

Tue JOURNAL IN ENGLAND. — We have some 
enthusiastic patrons and friends in England, who 
often send us complimentary and encouraging let- 
ters. A distinguished English gentleman writes as 
follows, from London: “I think highly of the Bos- 
TON JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, and in spite of my 
numerous and pressing»duties, I always find time to 
read it. It really keeps us informed with regard to 
what is transpiring in the world of art and science 
on both sides of the water.” 

CoMPLIMENTARY.— On the 13th of October, 
Prof. Young, of Dartmouth, received a#eable telegram 
from Prof. Lockyer, the eminent English astrono- 
mer, inviting him to join the English Eclipse Expe- 
dition to India, offering to pay all expenses, ete. 
This is a high compliment, and it is a matter of re- 
gret that the important home duties of Prof. Young 
prevent him from accepting the invitation. 

Lectures AND LEcTURERS. — We are greatly 
obliged to our numerous friends in various parts of 
the country, who send pressing invitations for us to 
lecture before lyceums, literary and scientific asso- 
ciations, etc. However much we may desire to 
gratify our friends, our duties are so numerous and 
pressing, that we have but little time to devote to 
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lecturing. The deep interest we take in the Pr 
ress of agriculture, has led us to address agricult) 
meetings and associations, and this we are wil 
to do occasionally, when circumstances will per 
but the general lecture-field we cannot enter. | 
earnestly hope that in arranging courses of leet 
in the various cities and towns of the coun) 
the ensuing winter, sensational lecturers will} 
avoided, and something more useful and healt} 
will be provided. There are lecturers who coml| 
entertainment with instruction, and they should) 
widely known. Prof. E. S. Morse, of Salem, 
presents topics of Natural History in a deligl 
manner, and every association should secure, if }j 
sible, one or more of his lectures. His subjects } 
“ How Animals Move,” “ How Animals Feed,” “ Fy 
Animals See,” etc., ete., and with marvellous s i 1 
the use of the black-board, he makes everything p) 
and easily understood. Prof. Niles, of Cambric: 
is an easy and graceful lecturer upon geology \ 
kindred topics, and there are others, less kno) 
who ought to be encouraged. ai 
ENAMELLED WATER-Pipes.— Our _attenif 
has been called to some specimens of ename 
iron-pipe for water conduction, which have receily 
been manufactured in England. So far as we n 
judge, it appears to meet a most important wit 
and if the vitreous coating which is upon the iny 
and outer surfaces is stable, — and we think it is. 
it leaves nothing further to be desired in th a) 
of a safe and cleanly water-pipe. The turns 
couplings are enamelled, and thus water contact | 
consequent oxidation is prevented through the 
tire extent of the supply pipe. The expense ‘ll 
not, we trust, prove a bar to its general employmtt 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. — Most person 
an idea that it requires a great deal of expe 
apparatus to show chemical experiments. Suebi, 
however, not the case; a great many pleasing 
instructive experiments can be shown without a 
more apparatus than can generally be found in 9 
dwelling. .And with the addition of a few gls 
tubes of various diameters, a dozen or two j 
tubes, a pint flask or two, and an assortment of » 
dinary glass bottles and corks, there is scarcely 
experiment that may not be attempted with r 
prospects of success. In order to make bell glass, 
it is only necessary to cut the bottoms out of bottl; 
these may be made of various sizes at an expe 
that should not exceed thirty or forty cents for the 
holding two quarts. In order to cut out the bott i‘ 
a mark is made with a sharp three-corne od f, 
about an inch from the bottom; a piece of ignil 
charcoal is held against this mark until the bole 
cracks. With a little skill the crack may be mz 
to follow the charcoal around the bottle. The eo 
is then rounded off with a file, or it may be groul 
off on a grindstone. With such a bell glass a ' 
periments which do not require the use of | 
pump may be shown. A dinner plate answers 
well to stand it in, a little water having been p r 
ously poured into the plate. A common woodl 
pail answers for a pneumatic trough, a board p 
forated with a few holes being placed across it} 
short distance below the top. 7 
New PLanerorps. — Within a few months the 
have been three additions to the large family 
minor planets between the orbits of Mars and di F 
ter; and the credit of their discovery belongs » 
American astronomers. The first (No. 11 
the third (No. 116) were picked up by Prof. C. 
F. Peters, of Hamilton College, N. Y.; the form? 
on the night of July 23d, and the latter on the nig 
of Sept. 8th. No. 115 was detected by Prof. 
Watson, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on the n 
August 6th. No. 114 has received the nan 
Cassandra, but the names of the others hav 
yet been announced. Our readers are awa 
the whole hundred and sixteen of these “ chi 
of the sun” have become known to astro 
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g the present century, and all but four of them 
n the last twenty-six years. Only one (Vesta) 


‘x favorable circumstances of position and atmos- 
‘ere, while most of them are to be seen only with 
jlescopes of considerable power. The magnitudes 
\'the three last discovered, for instance, are given as 
2,3 (though it will be somewhat brighter when it 
| nearer to us), 10, and 11. The smallest stars 
|sible to the unaided eye are of the sixth magni- 


exces iy Prussra.— Sir Wm. Thompson 
ated in his recent address before the British Asso- 
ation, that in Prussia every university, every poly- 
‘chnic academy, every industrial school, most of 
lie grammar schools, in a word nearly all the schools 
‘iperior in rank to the elementary schools of the 
)mmon people, are supplied with chemical labora- 
fies and a collection of philosophical instruments 
jad apparatus, access to which is most liberally 
ranted by the directors of those schools to any per- 
m qualified for scientific experiments. In conse- 
uence there will scarcely be found a town exceed- 
‘ig 5,000 inhabitants that does not offer facilities 
® scientific investigations at no other cost than 
iat of the materials wasted in the experiments. 
‘hd further, professors, preceptors, and teachers of 
jseondary schools are engaged on account of their 
| illfulness in teaching, but professors of universities 
‘re never engaged unless they have already proved 
‘y their own investigations that they are to be re- 
ed upon for the advancement of science. 
“Tse Freezinc or Warer. — Boussingault 
‘nds that by preventing the dilatation of water, it 
aay be kept unfrozen down to —18°C. He experi- 
aented with a steel gun-barrel into which a steel 
‘all was dropped before filling it with water. Dur- 
‘ng the cold days of December 1870, the tempera- 
ure fell to —12° and —18°C., and yet on shaking 
he tube the ball was found to move freely, showing 
hat the water was not frozen. 
| Tun Derection or Iron AND ALUMINA IN 
RESENCE OF EACH OTHER. — A trace of iron is 
eadily detected in the presence of a large quantity of 
lumina, but unfortunately the converse is not true. 
is extremely difficult to detect a trace of alumina 
1 presence of considerable iron. We have however 
ined good results by the following process :— 
_ The precipitate obtained by adding ammonia to 
solution containing both these metals is dissolved 
dilute hydrochloric acid. To the solution thus 
ed, which shoufd be only slightly acid, solution 
anide of potassium is added in considerable ex- 
it is then slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
eid and ammonia added to alkaline reaction. Ifa 
recipitate forms, it indicates the presence of alumina. 
Th explanation of this process is that iron forms 
‘louble cyanides with the cyanide of potassa, while 
‘tumina does not. The object of acidifying after 
“he addition of the cyanide is to prevent any solu- 
‘ion of the ammonia by the carbonate of potassa 
ith which cyanide of potassium is always mixed. 
Tue Ascent or Atias. — A recent number of 
‘London Times states that “the ridge of the great 
jAtlas, never hitherto ascended by a European, was 
cessfully scaled on the 16th ult. by Dr. Hooker, 
r. George Maw, and Mr. J. Ball.” Finding their 
under the care of a friendly sheikh, to a village 
the end of a picturesque ravine, 7,000 feet above 
level of the sea, they completed their ascent from 
point. “The crowning ridge, forming the 
rshed between the plain of Morocco on the 
rth and the Sous valley on the south, was 
ched at a height of nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea. The isolated points on the ridge were sup- 
posed to exceed this altitude by 400 or 500 feet.” 
It must be observed that the “ watershed ” here 
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Sous has its direction westerly, towards the ocean, 
which it reaches at Agadir. So the geographical 
summit of Atlas has not been attained. But no 
doubt the point reached — the snowy ridge conspic- 
uous from the plains of Morocco — was the conven- 
tional Atlas of the ancients — the heaven-support- 
ing hill, the dwelling of the Western giant from 
whom the adjoining ocean, and the nymphs who in- 
habit it, and the sunset region beyond its waves 
dreamed of by Plato, derive their names. 

Honors To Sir Humpary Davy.—A statue 
to this eminent chemist is about to be erected in 
Penzance, the town of his birth. A working com- 
mittee was formed some time since, and a sum of 
£500 has been raised in subscriptions. A very 
eligible site has been obtained from the Town Coun- 
cil, immediately in front of the Market-house, and 
facing the main entrance of the town. The statue 
is to be of heroic size (about seven feet high), and 
is designed after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait, 
painted for the Royal Society, and now at Burling- 
ton-House, but other portraits have been also studied. 
Sir Humphry is represented in the well-known cos- 
tume of the portrait, a light overcoat flung back, 
the coat within buttoned over, and waistcoat with 
upright collar appearing above the latter, shorts, 
long stockings, shoes and buckles; ‘the head is 
slightly thrown back, as if inspired with the courage 
and enthusiasm for science which excited Coleridge’s 
strong admiration for his friend ; and the right hand 
rests on a safety-lamp, the product and symbol of 
the beneficent genius of the chemist. 

It may not be generally known that Davy was a 
poet, though his productions in that line were not 
numerous. We believe it was Coleridge who safd 
of him that, “had he not been the first chemist, he 
would have been the first poet of his age.” 


—e— 
ATOMS. 


SomE recent experiments at the Philadelphia 
High School developed the fact that when a strong 
solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon is 
poured upon finely powered chlorate of pogassa, 
resting on paper, and the mixture is exposed to air, 
upon the evaporation of the bisulphide of carbon, 
the phosphorus being left in a very finely divided 
state, intimately mixed with the chlorate of potassa, 
the mixture presently explodes spontaneously, with 
a loud detonation. — It is said that a few drops of 
coal oil, applied to parts stung by bees, wasps, or 
hornets, will give instant relief.— Astronomers in 
all parts of the world are now beginning to make 


transit of Venus, which occurs in 1874. — A paper 
on Ancient Dentistry, presented to one of the sci- 
entific associations not long ago, showed that gold 
was used by the Romans for filling teeth, and for 
holding artificial teeth, five hundred years before 
the Christian era. — A span of horses forty-two 
years old, and still in excellent condition, are daily 
seen in the streets of Watertown, N. Y.— The 
richest borax deposits in the United States are to 
be found in Nevada, where the area under the 
control of a single company covers twenty thousand 
acres. — To clean a sink pipe that is clogged, take 
a straight poker or stick, wrap one end with a wet 
cloth (keeping hold of the cloth for safety), and 
work it up and down a few times in the pipe, like a 
piston. —- The people of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
have found a new source of wealth in obtaining oil 
from the innumerable pelicans frequenting that por- 
tion of the Gulf coast; and quite a fleet of small 
vessels is now engaged in capturing them. — A new 
telegraph pole is made of galvanized iron tubes, 
shutting into one another in telescopic fashion, for 
convenience and economy in transportation to dis- 


oned does not divide the streams which flow to 
‘the Atlantic from those which flow eastward, and 
re absorbed in the Central Sahara; the valley of 


tant points. — Mr. A. R. Wallace, who lived for 
years in the East Indies, says that the popular no- 
tions of the gorgeousness of tropical vegetation are 
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incorrect ; flowers being less effective in lending color 
to the landscape than in temperate climates, since 
they are fewer in proportion to the mass of mere 
foliage. — Our neighbor of the Transcript, referring 
to the tall, showy plants of the Ricinus communis, or 
castor-oil bean, in the Boston Public Garden, says: 
“Little children of to-day, brought up under the 
mild regimen of pellets and powders, may gambol 
securely in the shadow of its umbrella-like leaves ; 
but there are still some who would shudder in pass- 
ing if they knew it to be castor-oil.” — Butterflies 
have been found flying at sea, six hundred miles 
from land.— One of our exchanges remarks that 
“Mrs. Jones was very careful to get the ‘ non-ex- 
plosive’ kind, but the lamp blew up all the same, 
and she died in the old-fashioned way.” — For coat- 
ing fabrics and tissues with metal, such as copper, 
silver, and gold, the material is first to be impreg- 
nated with a solution of sulphate of copper, in am- 
monia, and then dried; after which the whole is 
immersed in a warm solution of grape sugar, which 
develops oxide of copper, upon which silver or gold 
can be electroplated in the usual way— The active 
principles of many plants are found to be more con- 
centrated under the slower growth of cold regions, 
where the vegetation is less luxuriant than in warm 
climates; thus tobacco grown at the North is 
stronger than that raised at the South, and the 
same is said to be true of celery. — A concise list 
of “infallible remedies” is given as follows :— 
“For corns, easy shoes; for bile, exercise; for 
rheumatism, new flannel and patience; for gout, 
toast and water; and for the toothache, a dentist.” 
— Among the rules given in the sixteenth century 
for an apothecary’s life and conduct, the following de- 
serves preservation: “That he put not in qued pro 
quo (that is, use one ingredient in place of another 
when dispensing a physician’s prescription), without 
advisement.” —‘“ Keep the doors of the hospital 
closed, and the windows open,” was the wise and 
pithy admonition of Florence Nightingale. — The 
Cotton-growers and Manufacturers’ Association of 
California, has two thousand acres in cotton. 


—_—_- 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Appletons have just reprinted the tenth edition of 
Combe's Management of Infancy, revised and edited by Sir 
James Clark, Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, The work 
is too well known to require an extended notice, and in this 
improved form will be more popular than ever. 

In December, 1831, the Beagle, under the command of 
Captain Fitzroy, sailed from England for a survey of South 
America, and the circumnavigation of the globe, and Charles 
Darwin, then only twenty-two years old, volunteered to go as 
the naturalist of the expedition. After his return, in October, 
1836, he published his Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World, 
a work which at once gave him literary no less than scientific 
fame. A revised edition was published in 1845, and another in 
1860. A fourth has now been called for in England, and the 
Appletons have republished it in uniform style with their issue 
of the author’s recent works. 

Parturition without Pain is the title of an essay by Dr. Hol- 
brook, editor of the Journal of Health, published by Messrs. 
Wood & Holbrook, of New York, and containing a good deal 
of sensible hygienic advice. 

First Help in Accidents and in Sickness, intended as “a 
guide in the absence or before the arrival of medical assistance,” 
is a little book published by Alexander Moore, of Boston, and 
one which, from a hasty examination, we regard as safe for fam- 
ily use. Its suggestions appear to be sensible, and such as will 
be approved by competent physicians. 

Cancer, its Classification and Remedies, by J. W. Bright, 
M. D., is to be noted as a valuable contribution to the literature 
of this disease. It is published by S. W. Butler, of Philadel- 

hia. 
‘ Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have issued a new edition of 
Judge Haliburton’s Sam Slick, the Clockmaker, with illustra- 
tions by Darley ; also a translation of DeMaistre’s Journey 
Round My Room (Voyage autour de ma Chambre), a gem of 
French literature in an English setting not unworthy of it, and 
exquisitely printed withal; and a new novel by Therese Yelver- 
ton (Countess Avonmore), entitled, Zanita, a Tale of the Yo- 
Semite. Mrs. White’s Little-Folk Songs is a marked success 
in « field where failure is the rule, and success the exception. 
Verses for children are common as sugar-plums, but there is no 
poetry so rare as that which is suited to the wants and tastes of 
achild. ‘These lyrics are quite perfect in their way, and are 
sure to become classics of the nursery. 
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The Milk Journal is “a monthly review of the dairy, dairy 
produce, and poultry yard,” published in Lendon, which has 
already become an authority in its special department. We 
ean furnish it (post free from London) with the JouKNAL, at the 
low price of three dollars @ yecr for the two. We can furnish 
The Doctor, “a monthly review of British and foreign medical 
practice and literature,’ on the same terms; and The Journal 
of Applied Science, “a monthly record of progress in the in- 
dustrial arts,”’ edited by P. L, Simmonds (also published in Lon- 
don), with the JouRNAL, for two dollars and a half'a year. 

An American subscriber of the London Chemist and Drug- 
gist writes as follows to the publishers of that Journal : peri 

“In July, 1870, I subscribed for the Chemist and Druggist, 
through a news-agent in our city, and paid the moderate price 
of six dollars currency per annum, and I should have continued 
my subscriptions at the same rate, rather than not have the 


aper.’’ 
3 ‘Our readers will remember that we furnish the Chemist and 
Diuggist for two dollars a year, or with the JOURNAL for two 
dolliurs and a half. These rates, and those of all the foreign 
periodicals on our clubbing list, are the result of special arrange- 
ments with the publishers, and are much lower than have been 
offered before in this country. 

We would take this occasion to remark that our clubbing list 
remains the same as published in our number for June, 1870. 
Copies of it will be sent to any address on application. 

The publishers of Scribner's Magazine will enlarge it with 
the new volume, and the price will be $4.00 a year. We will 
send it with the JouRNAL on receipt of that price. It is now 
one of the most popular of the magazines, and promises to be- 
come even more of a favorite in its enlarged form. 

The American Naturalist issues a double number for Octo- 
ber, with full reports of the natural history section of the last 
meeting of the American Association. ‘This excellent mofithly 
deserves a much wider circulation than it has yet won. Our 
subscribers shoul recollect that we furnish it with the JOURNAL 
for $4.00 a year, the regular price of the Nuturalist alone. 

We have received sets of the Jeports of the State Boards of 
Agriculture of Michigan and of Connecticut, and also of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, for all of which we 
return our thanks. We should be happy to receive similar sets 
of documents from other States that issue them. 


Medicine. 
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MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is a matter of regret that in the regular pro- 
fession of medicine there is no system of medical 
philosophy. We have a vast accumulation of facts, 
the result of the most careful and scientific observa- 
tion and experiment, and a certain amount of de- 
duction as the result of investigation, but no com- 
prehensive philosophy, to govern the physician in 
his treatment of disease. 

It is believed that medical art has kept pace 
with other improvements, for which this century is 
so remarkable, and what is to be the progress in the 
future no one can predict: but no one can doubt 
that it will make even greater advances than in the 
past. 

The want of a comprehensive medical philosophy 
to which I have alluded, may not be recognized by 
a physician already established, but to the young 
man just commencing practice the want of such a 
guide must be keenly felt. 

The homeopath has a simple philosophy in the 
words Similia simil/bus curantur, and while it cap- 
tivates many intelligent people, a large majority of 
physicians do not believe it to be true, and are in- 
credulous as to the capability of matter to be sub- 
divided to the extent claimed by their practice. 

If the medical profession are ever to have a 
medical philosophy which is true, it must be the 
legitimate deduction from facts, and with a view to 
take the first step in the desired direction, you will 
permit me to announce a single principle by which 
I have been governed during a somewhat extensive 
practice. 

It is well known by physicians that the human 
body is composed of quite a number of substances, 
such as albumen, globuline, fibrine, caseine, and 
kerotine, among the proteine compounds; gelatine, 
chondrine, fatty matter, — organic acids and inor- 
ganic acids, etc.; till we come to the metallic ba- 
ses: potash, soda, ammonia, magnesia, iron, and 
manganese. Now in medical practice I never give, 
under any circumstances, any mineral either in the 


form of a salt or compound that does not enter into 
the human organization, as it would become a for- 
eign substance incapable of assimilation, and there- 
fore poisonous to thai extent — or at least a foreign 
body. On administering an organic substance, or 
any of the minerals which constitute a part of the 
human system, there is a provision to discard or 
eliminate what is not wanted —if in excess of the 
requirements. But if you give lead or mercury, 
copper or silver, zine or tin, there is in nature no 
arrangement to eliminate it from the system. 

Physicians deplore lead or zinc poisoning ; why 
then should they give the salts of either, to produce 
a temporary action, regardless of subsequent ef- 
fects? Every conceivable drug has been recom- 
mended for every known disease, but if the physi- 
cian would adopt the simple rule I have indicated, 
he would have the satisfaction of feeling that he 
had at least done no harm to his patients that 
would return at some future time to torment him. 

J. H. Stearns, M. D., 
Surgeon, National Asylum for Disabled Soldiers. 


Aueusta, Marner. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


EXPLOSIVE Prescriptions. — Several months 
since we stated in the JouRNAL that a mixture 
ot chlorate of potassa and tannin was a dangerous 
combination, and should not be prescribed by phy- 
sicians or compounded by apothecaries. A case of 
severe injury resulting from the explosion of this 
mixture has recently come under our notice. An 
apothecary in a neighboring city undertook to rub 
tp in a mortar two drams of chlorate of potassa 
with one of tannic acid, as prescribed by a physi- 
cian; the mixture exploded violently, burning the 
hands and face of the manipulator so severely that 
he was confined to the house for a week. A mix- 
ture left with an invalid friend, by a homeopathic 
physician, to be dissolved and used as a gargle in a 
throat affection, was found upon examination to 
be composed of the dangerous materials, and we 
find,it is often prescribed by some practitioners. 
Its dangerous nature should be generally under- 
stood. 

Curious Fraup.— We were shown recently a 
quantity of what was sold for “ German Saffron ” 
by a wholesale druggist, which upon examination 
proved to be shreds of Campeachy logwood and 
fustic, ingeniously blended or matted together, 
and moistened with a little heavy syrup. The de- 
ception was so perfect that an experienced druggist 
purchased the article and sold it for genuine saffron. 
In the history of fraudulent imitations, we have met 
with no instance so remarkable as this. Saffron has 
been for a long while scarce and high, and this 
circumstance has stimulated some enterprising and 
ingenious cheat to devise a cheap substitute. The 
amount upon the market we learn has been quite 
Jarge, and druggists will do well to examine closely 
the article as offered for sale. 

Witt Cuemists Ever Make THE VALUABLE 
ALKALOIDS, QUINIA AND Morpura ? — There is 
but little doubt in our mind that they will. The 
synthetical production of conia has, already been 
accomplished, by Schiff, a German chemist, and 
this result, so unexpected and remarkable, paves the 
way for the artificial production of the other alka- 
loids. The conia of Schiff, is produced by first 
forming dibutyraldine, and then subjecting it to dry 
distillation, from which one of the products obtained 
is conia, having the chemical composition and the 
poisonous properties of the natural alkaloid. This 
is one of the greatest triumphs of modern organic 
chemistry, more remarkable than the production of 
valerianic acid, which so excited the ereat chemist 
Liebig, twenty years ago. The field for research 
and experiment in organic chemistry is a wide one, 
and whoever discovers methods by which the alka- 


loids peculiar to the poppy plant and Peru 
bark can be artificially produced, will acq 
name and fame which will be lasting. : 
Beurnp THE Bars. — Several months ago 4 
called attention to a series of quite remarka} 
papers with ,this title, which were appearing in 4 
Courier newspaper of this city. The papers hg 
been collected and published in book form, a ec; 
of which we have received. The book is one whh 
every physician should read, as it treats upon a Ne 
ject which most intimately concerns the medical p 
fession, those who are daily consulted regarding 
care of the insane, and the conduct of our asylus 
designed for their treatment. The author of 9 
book is one who has the confidence of all acquai, 
ances and friends, and no one can call in question § 
motives which prompted its preparation. It is a u- 
ter of regret that the name of the author is not giv, 
as it would add greatly to its influence upon readij, 
We have in the former notice spoken of the nate 
of the work, but at a future time shall endeavor) 
present some extracts, which will more clearly r 
resent its designs and character. a 
Harp Warer anv Heattu.— Some time i 
we referred to Dr. Letheby’s views on this subji 
They led to no small controversy in Edinburgh #4 
elsewhere, and both sides have since been busyp 
collecting facts to support their opinions. | 
Charles Wilson, of Edinburgh, has recently /p 
lished the results of his investigations. Le givea 
list of sixty-five towns, with their death rates, ¢d 
the hardness of the water supplied to them. ‘¢ 
give a summary abstract of the tables, in which 
towns are classified according to the degreesf 
hardness of water supply : Le 


" 


Deg's of Hardness Average Degree § Average Death-rate|r 
of Water. of Hardness. 1,000 of Populatic 
Over 10 16.0 . : +, 1, 21,9 
10 to 6 8.0 - 24,9 

6 to 2 3.8 . 26.8 
2 and under 1.3 . 28.5 


These lists include towns placed under every ¥: 
ety of conditions. There is but one thing com 
rable among them, and that is the quality of 
water supply; and nothing can be clearer than tit 
the death-rate increases just as the hardness of @ 
water decreases. + 
The finest breeds of cattle have originated in @ 
hard-water tracts of Lincoln, Leicester, York, Di- 
ham, and Northumberland. The finest horses 
come from hard-water districts; while, song ep 
gneiss of Shetland and the Grampians, and the ! as 
of Wales and Cumberland, we have the diminutp 
Welsh and Highland sheep, the Herdwicks, 2 


kylo, and the pony as the characteristic indi ‘ah 
races. - ‘ 


These facts are certainly significant, 
least, until we hear from the other side. M4 
— , 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL IN INSANITY. 


Dr. J. B. ANDREws has some interesting obs 
vations on the physiological action and therapeuti! 
use of chloral, in the American Journal of Insarj 
for July. Dr. Andrews has used. the article |. 
sively in the New York State Lunatic Asylum, al 
concludes regarding its physiological action: ‘+ 
That the effect of chloral is to reduce the num 
of pulsations. (In experiments from 84 to 54.) 
That the primary action is to increase the for 
the heart’s action and arterial tension. 3. That) 
large doses, within safe limits, the pulsations 
not reduced in number proportionately to the as 
of the dose, but the effect is more prolonged. 
That the secondary effect is to diminish the for 
of the heart’s action and the arterial tension.” : 

Chloral has been used to the extent of mine 
pounds in the New York Asylum, having bee 
scribed in three hundred and seventy cases. 
average length of time of administration has bi 
the men thirty-nine days, to the women forty- 
days. In a case of melancholia, marked by | 

4 


gr 4 


2 distressing delusions and wakefulness, it was 

mad in twenty-grain doses, for two hundred and 
: -seven nights, as a hypnotic, without losing its 
flect, and with the happy result of securing re- 
jreshing sleep. The patient recovered. In® this 
vase, as in others, the value of the remedy was 
jested by occasionally intermitting the dose. Sixty 
jmains were administered during an attack of mania 
jor one hundred and ninety-five nights in succes- 
, The value of the remedy in insanity is as a hyp- 
‘otic, and for this purpose it is of eminent efficacy. 
Patients who would otherwise be out of bed and 
oisy at night, to their own injury and the dis- 
» varbance of a ward, are usually quieted and kept in 
ved, and at last put to sleep, by a dose of chloral 
\imely administered. The sleep usually lasts from 
‘pur to eight hours. It is natural, and the patient 
jan be easily aroused. The appetite is not affected 
y the remedy, no constipation ensues, no ill effects 
y \re produced upon the brain, and no appetite for 
ae medicine is created by its use, as often happens 
ith opium; but in some instances it produces 
/ jausea and vomiting, and unless largely diluted it is 
| |pt to cause a burning sensation in the stomach and 
wees. In some cases its action is so prompt as to 
ive alarm to attendants. It is advantageously 
gmbined with hyoscyamus and the bromides, to 
rolong its soporific effects. Dangerous symptoms 
/ \ave followed a dose of fifty grains of chloral, but as 
jmuch as six hundred grains has failed to destroy 
fe. A case is cited in which a comatose condition 
yas induced by twenty grains. <A. few fatal acci- 
ents are ascribed to the remedy, and wisdom sug- 
ests caution in its administration. 

u 2 ‘ 
| NTERNAL HZXMORRHOIDS TREATED WITH- 
OUT OPERATION. 


Dorine the past year Dr. Beekman has treated 
't the New York Dispensary eleven cases of inter- 
al hemorrhoids, all occurring in females, and all 
peated without operation. In every case, the only 
yiternal medication consisted in the employment of 
ye following formula : — 
R Pulv. Senne. 

Potass.. Bitartrat. 

Puly. Sulphuris, aa. - oz. 2. 

Puly. Zinziberis  . : oz. 3. 
| This preparation is designated in the Dipeieey 
armacopeia, as Pulvis Senne Compositus. ‘The 
4 as employed by Dr. Beekman, was a teaspoon- 

ilof the powder in molasses, every morning. The 

Neal treatment consisted in the use of the following 
‘atment : — 


] Hy Ext. Belladonne, 

’Plumbi Acetatis, aa. dr. 2. 
Acid Tannic 0z, 
Ung. Adipis, q. s. ut ‘fiat unguentum. 


‘A -small mass of the ointment to be introduced 
ie the anus thrice daily, after a thorough ablu- 
‘on of the parts with cold water. The duration 
"the treatment was quite various, bearing a direct 
iio to the severity of the case, ranging from a 
ek to about five weeks. As far as could be as- 
lained, recovery took place in every instance, 
id no case of relapse has thus far come to Dr. 
kman’s notice. A few of these patients suf- 
d from hemorrhage, but not to an excessive 
ant. Instead of the ointment above mentioned, 
t. Beekman uses, in private practice, suppositories 
le up of the same ingredients, with the excep- 
hat cocoa-butter is substituted for the simple 
ment— each suppository containing two grains 
th of extract of belladonna and acetate of lead, 
| four grains of tannin— N. Y. Medical Gazette. 
—_—— 
: AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL. 
'ROM the accounts which we find in recent Eng- 
}SQ papers, it is evident that the Royal Ortho- 
edie Hospital, of London, is an exception to the 
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general character of such institutions in that country. 
An inquest was held a few weeks ago on the body 
of a little boy who died in this hospital from an at- 
tack of diphtheria. Dr. Bourne, the resident house 
surgeon to the institution, in giving his evidence, 
expressed his opinion that the attack of diphtheria 
from which the deceased had died was accelerated, 
if not produced, by the defective sanitary condition 
of the hospital. Upon beginning his duties four 
weeks since, he found the general and sanitary 
arrangements as bad as they could possibly be, 
in regard to the diet, the cooking, the cleanliness, 
and the knowledge and attention of the matron and 
nurses. There was no order or regularity. The 
patients were left unwashed for days together, and 
the atmosphere of the wards was damp and moist, 
owing to the washing and scrubbing taking place at 
all hours of the day, instead of early in the morning, 
The walls of the wards were always reeking with 
moisture, owing to this cause and all sorts of slops 
being thrown down the baths in the wards by the 
nurses. ‘There had been eight deaths from diph- 
theria since December last. He believed all these 
deaths to have arisen entirely from the wretched 
sanitary condition of the hospital, and the defective 
and neglectful system of nursing. He had fre- 
quently got up in the night to attend to the children 
while crying, the nurse not paying any attention to 
them. Dr. Bourne’s evidence was confirmed in the 
main by other medical witnesses, and, although it 
appears some slight improvement has lately taken 
place in the sanitary condition of the hospital, its 
present condition was described by one of them as 
being all “disorder and confusion.” The jury took 
a merciful view of the case, not perhaps as regards 
the patients, but as regards those responsible for the 
evils. Their verdict was not “manslaughter; ” 
they found that the deceased died from diphtheria, 
and recommended the committee to adopt and act 
upon the suggestions of their medical officers, espe- 
cially with regard to the appointment of a highly 


trained nurse. 
—e— 


RELICS OF JOHN HUNTER. *- 


Mr. FRANK BuckLaAnp has been an indefati- 
gable searcher for relics of the greatest anatomist, 
physiologist, and surgeon, that England ever pro- 
duced. Twelve years ago he found John Hunter’s 
bones in the vaults of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
got them buried in Westminster Abbey; and he 
has lately been making a searching examination of 
the house and grounds that once belonged to him at 
Earl’s Court, Kensington, but are now in the occu- 
pation of Dr. Gardiner Hill. According to all 
local tradition, the house and grounds are very lit- 
tle, if at all, altered since the days that John 
Hunter lived there. The house was built by him- 
self, and it is such as might have been expected, — 
without the slightest attempt at effect or useless or- 
namentation. His favorite room was evidently the 
large one on the ground-floor, looking out on the 
park; Mrs. Hunter’s rooms being doubtless up- 
stairs. All round the house is a covered cloister 
dug about six feet into the earth. This cloister 
probably served the double purpose of keeping the 
house dry, and of being a good place for keeping 
live-stock. Mr. Buckland has no doubt that here 
many of Hunter’s smaller animals used for experi- 
ments, such as dormice, hedgehogs, bats, vipers, 
snakes, and snails, for his researches on torpidity, 
were located ; as well as hutches of rabbits, whose 
unfortunate fate it was to have their ears frozen to 
prove points connected with blood-circulation. The 
entrance into these cloisters leads through a very 
dark, subterraneous passage, at one end of which is 
a mysterious-looking door, leading into a small 
room, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. In a 
corner of this room, there is a largish-sized copper 
boiler standing out of the wall. “If this old boiler,” 
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exclaims Mr. Buckland, “could only tell us what it 
had boiled!” One giant, we know, was boiled in 
it; for in 1787 John Hunter wrote to Sir Joseph 
Banks: “I have lately got a tall man. I hope to 
be able to show him to you next summer.” This 
was, no doubt, O’Brien, the Irish giant, whose 
skeleton is now in the Hunterian Museum at the 
College of Surgeons. Close to the boiler are the 
old (now tumble- -down) pig-sties, where, probably, 
John Hunter kept the little pigs which he fed with 
madder, so as to cause their bones to become red. 
The places where his cocks and hens, pigeons — 
that have become matters of history now — prob- 
ably lived, and all his other animals, are described. 


— The Lancet. 
—_e— 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


BromMipE oF Porassrum IN TAPE-wormM. — 
An interesting case of tape-worm is reported in the 
Buffalo Medical Journal as being cured, after all 
the ordinary remedies had been employed ineffectu- 
ally, by taking bromide of potassium, in twenty- 
grain doses every four hours. After continuing the 
bromide for three days, and taking half an ounce of 
the spirits of turpentine, and soon afterwards two 
ounces of castor-oil, a perfect cure was effected. 
Two hundred feet were passed from the first medi- 
cine, and in a few weeks afterward, after repeating 
this treatment, fifty feet more were passed, at which 
time the head was voided. Since that time the pa- 
tient has rapidly improved in health, and has not 
been troubled with parasites. 

Carporic Acip IN Puruisis. — Dr. A. F. Rich- 
mond writes to the Medical Times and Gazette: 
“As the cure of tubercles frequently takes place 
naturally, it occurred to me that nature might be 
aided by means of this curative agent, administered 
internally. Accordingly, in the month of March 
last, in a case of phthisis where the physical and 
functional derangements were of the most advanced 
kind, I prescribed two grains in syrup three times 
per diem— the result being diminished expectora- 
tion, and the pulse reduced from 135 to 116, with 
corresponding abatement of hectic fever. The 
medicine has been continued without any counter- 
acting or injurious symptoms. From my experience 
of this case, I would feel justified in using the medi- 
cine in cases from the first to the latest stages of 
the disease ; and I think it is proper to bring it un- 
der the notice of the profession, in order to elicit 
observations on it, and to have the merits of car- 
bolic acid, as an internal medicine in cases of con- 
sumption, brought to the test.” 

We have frequently prescribed carbolic acid, alone 
and in combination with iodine and other remedies, 


both by the lungs and alimentary canal, with 
marked benefit, in phthisical cases. 
TURPENTINE IN Hrapacner.— Dr. Warburton 


Begbie (Edinburgh Medical Journal) advocates the 
use of turpentine in the severe headache to which ner- 
vous and hysterical women are subject. ““ There is 
moreover,” he says, “ another class of sufferers from 
headache, and this is composed of both sexes, who 
may be relieved by turpentine. I refer to the 
frontal headache, which is most apt to occur after 
prolonged mental effort, but may likewise be induced 
by unduly-sustained physical exertion, — what may 
be styled the headache of a fatigued brain. A cup 
of very strong tea often relieves this form of head- 
ache; but this remedy, with not a few, is perilous, 
for, bringing relief to pain, it may produce general 
restlessness and — worst Of all— banish sleep. 
Turpentine, in doses of twenty or thirty minims, 
given at intervals of an hour or two, will not only 
remove the headache, but produce in a wonderful 
manner, that soothing influence to which reference 
has already been made.” 

“Iron Atum 4s A Hamostatic.— A strong 
solution of this salt in glycerine is admirably 
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adapted for the arrest of continued profuse bleeding 
where there is no large vessel to be seen and ligated. 


For hemorrhage from the gums it may be applied | 
in powder upon a piece of lint; and epistaxis may 
be checked by stuffing the nostrils with lint soaked | 


in the saturated solution. If the vessels -are much 
above the size of capillaries, it is not a suitable 
application ; but cases of such capillary bleeding are 
often dangerous. Internal hemorrhage may be 
treated with iron alum, especially gastrorrhagia and 
enterorrhagia, as well as bleeding from the rectum, 
when it is to be used as an injection. 
cases it may be advantageously combined with some 
preparation pf opium. 

Sponce Parer.— This is an article recently 
patented in France. It is made of evenly and 
finely divided sponge added to ordinary paper pulp, 
and worked, as in the common paper-making appa- 
ratus, into sheets of different thicknesses. It is said 
to have all the peculiarities of sponge, absorbing 
water readily, and remaining moist a long time. It 
has been used as dressing for wounds with consider- 
able advantage, and is capable of several important 
technical applications. 

Brain WastinG. —J. Crichton Browne, M. D., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases to the Leeds School 
of Medicine, says in the British Medical Journal®— 

“1st. Women recover from this disease more 
frequently and rapidly than men. 2d. The earlier 
the age at which brain-wasting occurs, the better is 
the prospect of recovery. 3. The more decided the 
paralytic symptoms, the worse is the prospect of re- 
covery. We owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Rad- 
cliffe for pointing out the value of cod-liver oil and 
the hypophosphites in debilitating nervous diseases. 
They supply the essential elements of nerve nutri- 
tion in an easily assimilable form, and are unmis- 
takably beneficial in cases of brain-wasting. A 
tablespoonful of cod-liver oil, and 15 grs. of the hy- 
pophosphite of soda, given twice or three times 
daily, at the outset of such a case, often arrest at 
once the downward tendency, and induce restora- 
tion of mental and muscular power. Sometimes, 
when these remedies seem ineffectual, doses of from 
5 to 15 drops of tincture of opium and sulphuric 
ether, twice a day, expedite their action, besides 
conferring independent benefits. The opium gives, 
as it were, a fillip to cerebral nutrition, and thus 
diffuses a favorable influence through the whole econ- 
omy.” 

Puiuis’s Frr Powpers. — Dr. A. Ws Miller has 
examined this nostrum — extensively advertised in 
the East for the cure of epilepsy — and communi- 
cated his results to the Journal of Pharmacy. He 
concludes that the remedy is’ composed of bromide 
of potassium, disguised by the addition of a little 
powdered gentian. Each powder contains about 15 
grains of coarsely powdered bromide of potassium, 
and 5 grains of gentian. 

CoLorep Canpres. — Some months since a great 
variety of the candies sold in New York were ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Endemann, Assistant Chemist to the 
Health Department of that city, and reported in 
the American Chemist. Reds were either carmine 
or aniline-red (both harmless). Blues were either 
ultramarine or Prussian blue (also harmless). 
Yellows were either saffron, chromate of lime, 
chromate of baryta, chromate of lead, gamboge, or 
vegetable colors. Of ten samples five were colored 
with chromate of lead, and one with gamboge, both 
poisonous. Greens were harmless, so far as exam- 
ined. Starch sugar i® a common constituent of 
some kinds of candy, and starch is often substituted 
for gum arabic. In two cases gypsum was found, 
3 and 6 per cent.; no other inorganic adulterations 
were detécted. 

RicinaL CoLiopion (CoLLoprum cuM OL. 
Ricrn1). — This preparation, a mixture of collodion 
and castor-oil, is strongly recommended in cholera. 


In these last | 
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The Archives Générales de Médicine, says that 
thirty to forty grammes painted over the abdomen 
will arrest cholera in the algid stage. It stops the 
vomiting of cholerine and cholera, and provokes 
a sudoral crisis, in which the poison is eliminated. 


patents 
VALUABLE FORMULZ. 
Puospuorvs Prizs. — Dr. Ratcliffe, in the Phar- 


maceutical Journal, suggests this formula: Take of) the rich, white lather applied to the hands, fa 


phosphorus 6 grains, suet 600 grains; melt the suet 
in a stopped bottle capable of holding twice the 
quantity indicated; put in the phosphorus, and 
when liquid agitate the mixture until it becomes 
solid ; roll into 3-grain pills, and cover with gela- 
tine. Each pill will contain one thirty-third of a 
grain of phosphorus. 

Sopa Mint. — This is much prescribed in Phil- 
adelphia as an antacid and carminative, and is 
prepared, according to the Journal of Pharmacy, as 


follows : — 
R Sode bicarb. . :. : J ° ° 3 88. 
Spt. ammon. aromat. . : : - 3i. 
Aque menthe pip. . . . ' . Oj. 
M. Dose, from a dessert-spoonful to a table- 


spoonful for adults; from half to one teaspoonful 
for infants. 

Carsotic Creratr.— Mr. Charlés A. Boehme 
suggests the following as an excellent formula : — 


R Adipis 3 x. 
Cer albse é - s Save 
Terebinth. Can. . ' : . j Zi. 
Acid carbol. . 4 r : - Sik 


Melt the lard and wax together, add the balsam \ 


fir, and when it begins to cool, stir in the carbolic 
acid. The addition of the balsam fir corrects the 
disagreeable odor of the acid, and renders the 
preparation slightly adhesive. 

PRESERVATION OF TrnctT. Kino FROM GELA- 
TINIZING. — To protect this tincture from change, 
Mr. J. M. Wood uses this formula : — 


Kino in fine powder . . . ° - 38 iss. 
Alcohol, .835 . . - f. 3 viii. 
Water . . : . . ° f. Ziv. 


eeGlycerine. ; F F : . f. Ziv. 

Mix the aleohol, water, and glycerine and having 
mixed thé kino with an equal bulk of clean sand, 
introduce into a percolator and pour on the men- 
struum. * 

AMANDINE. — The London Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal gives the following recipes ; — 

1. Bitter almonds (blanched), 4 oz. 


And continue the trituration until the whole aj 
sumes the appearance of a rich transparent , 
Finally, put the paste into pots or wide-mouthe 


bottle. ; | 

(Norge. — The balsam ought to be triturated with a little of a 
mond oil, warm, before adding to it the rest, and, after all t) 
scents are added, the oil should be allowed to settle for two or th “| 
days, and the clean portion only used.) ‘a | 


In using, a lump of amandine, the size of a larg 
pea, is rubbed with a few drops of warm water, 


neck, etc. In a short time the skin may be wipe 
with a soft napkin. 

Essence oF Moss Rose. — This is from th 
same authority : — 


Beat them in a mortar with a small quantity of 
water to a smooth paste, and add : — 
Orris root, in fine powder 


Soap, in fine powder, each. > . . 1 oz. 
Glycerole of starch . 3 : e ° - 202. 
Clarified honey . . > é ° 1 oz. 

Oil of bitter almonds : . : > « 5 drops. 
Oil of lavender . . . 5 4 fl. drm. 
Oil of bergamot. b i : ° - 1 fl. drm. 
Tincture of cochineal, q. s. to color. Mix. 


2. Blanch 12 oz. of bitter almonds, and beat 
them in a mortar with a small quantity of rose or 
other water to a smooth paste; then add 7 oz. of 
rice flour, 3 oz. of bean flour, 1 oz. of orris powder, 
and when perfectly mixed, 4 oz. carbonate of potash, 
dissolved in rose-water; again beat together, and 
add 3 oz. of spirituous essence of jessamine, 2 drops 
of oil of rhodium, and one of neroli. 

3. Take of fine pale honey (or strong syrup) 4 
oz., white soft soap made from lard and potash, 2 
oz., mix them thoroughly in a Wedgewood mortar, 
adding, if necessary, two or three teaspoonfuls of solu- 
tion of potash, so as to produce a thoroughly homo- 
geneous paste. To this add and rub in by degrees, 


and very gradually, 34 Ibs. oil of almonds, previously 
mixed and scented with 


Essential oil of almonds, 

Essence of bergamot, of each, 3 fl. drms. 
Oil of cloves, 

Balsam of Peru, of each, 1} drm. 


oy 


Otto Rose. c ° ‘ . 3 iss. 
Ess. Ambergris . ‘ : ° 3 iiss. 
Ess. Musk. - = 5 : 3j 
Alcohol . . . ° . - 3 Xv 
Aq. Rose Tone... $2 a ae 


ANISEED Corp1aAL. — The following is a goc 
recipe : — 
Ol. Anisi ° 4 A . . 

Sacch. Alb. g ° ° . 
Syr. Simpl. - 
Sp. Vin. rect. . A . c J 

Aq. destill. . = . . . 
The oil to be well rubbed with the sugar; 
the water gradually; mix the remaining ingred 
ents, and filter. 4 
Fumicatine Pastities. — The Druggist’s C 
cular gives these two recipes : — a 
1—Take Benzoin . «. « « ounces. 9 
Balsam of Tolu & 
Yellow Sandal-wood, of each - 4drachms. | 
Nitre . . ° . . 2 drachms. 
Labdanum . 2 2 : - ldrachm. + 
Charcoal 6 ounces. 
Mix with a solution of gum tragacanth, and 
vide the mass into pastilles, cone-shaped, and 
them in the air. The foregoing is the formula 
the Paris Codex. i 


2 — Take Benzoin “ 5 a z 4 ounces. : 


Cascarilla . : : : - $ ounce. 
Nitre and 

Gum Arabic, of each : 3 drachms. 
Myrrh . ‘ A ‘ . 1 drachm. 

Oil of Nutmeg an : 4 
Cloves, of each ° a 25 drops. 


Charcoal. : 5 = 7 ounces. 

All in fine powder. Beat them to a smoot 

mass with cold water q. s., and form into 
cones and dry in the air. 

WasH FOR THE Gums. — The French pre 

tion known as Hau de Botot is made as follows :- 

R Anise-seed é : : . . + 80 part 


A few drops in a glass of water, to rinse the moutl 
with. 


Cloves ; ' 
Cinnamon, aa A 7 ; Ms : 20 Gay 
Oil of peppermint ° ° . - ss.» 10am 
Cochineal : é . é Dy Fi 5 @ 
Vanilla. 3 : = = . I 
Rectified spirits  . 4 . A - 800 me] 
Rose-water - , ‘ a A 200 « 1 
Digest for about a week and filter; then add of 
Essence of amber. : : E : 1 part. | 


oes 


CuNnDURANGO. —It can hardly fail to cause b 
heart of the American pharmacist to bound for jo) 
to know that Dr. Bliss, from blissful Washing n 
has announced the blissful intelligence that a carg 

4 
) 


: 


rg 


of Cundurango has arrived in New York, w 
will be furnished to the profession at the higl 
possible prices. “ See, the conquering hero co 
The very name Cundurango has a high and mig 
conquering sound — sweetly blended of High Sy 
ish, Guinea Nigger, Fiji, and Whang Doodle. 
B. has taken steps to Helmboldize the drug at 0 
We will soon see it marching on across the Co 
nent, side by side with the other heroic 0 
which, by the magic of paint and cheap bla 
blazoned on every bridge, fence, and crag, frot 
Atlantic to the Pacific, have been stencillec 
the great American heart. — Chicago Pha 
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Familiar Science. 


UNRECOGNIZED POISONS. 


So essential to comfort and happiness is good 
Jealth, it would seem that if other considerations 
tiled to lead us to take good care of our bodies, 
1ere selfishness would control our conduct. 
‘here are many ills incident to the flesh which 
annot well be kept at bay, but a large majority 
f those which torment and destroy the human 
mily are undeniably preventable, or can be 
varded off or mitigated by intelligent care and 
le proper observance of hygienic laws. The 
auses of disease are manifold, and they exist 
nseen in the air we breathe, in the water we 
rink, in the food we consume, and in the cloth- 
ig we wear. Thousands of human beings have 
ist their lives from potsons; not such as are 
btained of chemists and apothecaries, but those 
hich result from causes incident to our mode 
f life; poisons which cannot be readily seen, 
andled, or weighed. The progress of the 
uman family towards civilization and _refine- 
rent has resulted in a complete change in the 
onditions under which it exists. The men and 
omen of this age, residing in civilized commu- 
ities, no more conform to the habits of their 
neestors thau to those of the animals they rear ; 
ad whilst they are surrounded with the mani- 
ld comforts, luxuries, and conveniences which 
lodern science and art have devised, new ave- 
aes have been opened for the approach of dis- 
ise, and new sources for the development of 
ddily poisons have been created. If science 
id not kept pace with the multiplication of 
‘ese hurtful influefices, and proved adequate to 
vint them out, the race long since would have 
) a extinct. It is not necessary that we 
low our retrospective glances to take a very 
Treaching sweep into the past, to learn that 
'e air breathed by our ancestors was such as 
iture provides, unmixed, unadulterated. In- 
/yors as well as out of doors, the air that came 
‘esh from the hills had almost unimpeded cir- 
lation. No “ hot air” furnaces and “ red hot” 
joves loaded the in-door air with poisonous 
ses and suffocating dust, and raised it to a 
Mperature corresponding to “blood heat.” 
they had plenty of smoke no doubt in their 
Wellings, for their imperfect chimneys, even 
der a draught urged by blazing logs of hick- 
ys would not always lead upwards the blue 
fass of unconsumed fuel. But fresh wood 
yoke they did not mind, even when it was 
‘mse enough to tan the skin. The air which 
ey breathed was crisp, and full of oxygen, 
‘Sy respiratory valves were sufficiently vig- 
to intercept the offending matter and 
it. 


| The quaint old English writer, Holinshed, 


ne 


dlicine.” He says, in speaking of the inno- 


vations of the times, the introduction of chim- 
neys, etc.: — 

“Now we have many chimneys, yet our tender- 
lings do complain of rheums and catarrh and poses. 
Once we had nought but a reredos (a fire-place), 
and our heads did never ache, for the smoke of 
those days was a good hardening for the house and 
a far better medicine to keep the good man and his 
family from the quack or pose, with which then 
very few were acquainted. There are old men yet 
dwelling in the village where I remain who have 
noted how the multitude of chimneys do increase, 
whereas in their young days there were not above 
two or three if so many in some uplandish towns 
of the realm, and peradventure in the manor 
places of some great lords, but each one made his 
fire against a reredos in the hall where he dined 
and dressed his meat. But when our houses were 
built of willow, then we had oaken men; but now 
our houses are built of oak, our men are nof only 
become willow, but a great many altogether men of 
straw, which is a sore alteration.” 

The partially carbonized particles of fuel 
which escape from burning wood in the form %f 
“smoke” are irritating to the mucous surface 
of the air passages when inhaled, and Holins- 
hed’s views are of course absurd, but there is a 
wide difference between this “smoke” and the 
products of combustion which escape into rooms 
from the burning of anthracite coal. These 


cannot be seen, and the agents most poisonous 


are unfortunately not readily detected by the 
sense of smell. The two gaseous products de- 
rived from coal whi@h are offensive and delete- 
rious result from the presence of sulphur in the 
coal. These bodies — sulphydrie acid and sul- 
phurous acid—are exceedingly unpleasant and 
dangerous to inhale, and hardly any one is so 
indifferent or stupid as not to be alarmed, or at 
least annoyed, by their presence in dwellings. 
But the amount of sulphur in coal is small, and 
in a few moments after fresh fuel is added 
to a fire, it is changed or volatilized by heat, 
and the disagreeable odor passes away. Another 
class of bodies, at least equally poisonous, but 
without special odor, continue to be evolved 
from the burning coal so long as any remains 
unconsumed, and they pass into rooms as freely 
as the offensive sulphurous gases. Carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide are irrespirable bodies, and 
the latter is an active poison. Now, from a 
series of carefully conducted experiments made 
in the rooms of numerous dwellings in city and 
country, during the past ten years, we are con- 
vinced that there are but few houses in which 
any form of cast-iron furnace is used, where 
these gases are entirely absent. It is a well 
established fact in science that cast-iron is freely 
permeable to these gases, aud if furnace plates 
contain no cracks or joints, they will pass 
through into the air chamber, and from thence 
with the air current into the rooms above. 
But all furnaces constructed of cast-iron must of 
necessity have more or less joints, and since no 
luting or cement has ever been devised which will 


uot be decomposed and crumble under the influ- 
ence of heat, it is through these open joints that 
most of the gases find access to dwellings. It is 
deceptive and wrong for any dealer or manu- 
facturer to claim that in arranging furnaces 
with joints they employ a cement impervious 
to gases, and which will not speedily be de- 
composed. No such cement is known. To the 
presence of the irrespirable and poisonous coal 
gases in dwellings much of the poor health and 
positive illnesses in families are manifestly to 
be attributed. The human constitution is wisely 
constituted capable of bearing up under great 
abuses, but it is impossible to resist them when 
flagrant and long continued. The strong suffer 
less than the weak, and women and children 
who are in-doors much during the day, falter 
oftener than male members of families, who are 
absent attending to business in the shop or open 
air. The subject of warmth in dwellings is one 
of great importance, as it is most intimately con- 
nected with health and happiness, but there is a 
strange indifference regarding it among culti- 
vated and intelligent men even. But little 
inquiry is made into the conditions under which 
household warmth is obtained, and family ill- 
nesses are often attributed to avything and 
everything but the right cause. 


—~— 
THE BOILING OF WATER. 


WHEN a vessel of water is heated to a temper- 
ature of 212° F., steam begins to be formed in little 
explosive bursts at the bottom, and rising in bub- 
bles through the liquid throws it into commotion. 
If the steam is allowed to escape freely, the tem- 
perature of the water rises no higher, all the 
heat which it receives being absorbed, or ren- 
dered latent, in the change from a liquid to a 
gaseous state. This bocling is in itself a simple 
process enough, but it is modified materially by 
a variety of conditions, giving rise to phenomena 
some of which do not appear to be understood 
by people in general, and sometimes not even by 
those who have charge of steam boilers. 

As the steam has to rige from the surface of 
the water against the pressure of the air, boiling 
is modified by the degree of that pressure. 
Diminish the pressure, and the water boils at a 
lower temperature than 212°; increase it, and 
the liquid must be heated above that point before 
it will boil. In fact, the water in our tea-kettles 
does not boil at exactly the same temperature 
to-day as it did yesterday, if the barometer has 
risen or fallen in the meantime. If the mercury 
has gone up, the boiling water is a little hotter ; 
if it has gone down, the imprisoned steam es- 
capes at a slightly lower temperature, and the 
liquid is not quite so hot. It would require a 
delicate thermometer to detect these minute dif- 
ferences of temperature ; but if we diminish the 
atmospheric pressure considerably, the variation 
becomes readily perceptible. Under the receiver 
of an air-pump water may be made to boil at a 


62 : 


hundred or more degrees below its ordinary | re 
boiling point, or even at the common tempera- 
ture of a summer day. If we get rid of a part 
of the pressure by ascending a mountain, the re- 
sult is similar. On the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington the boiling point would be a trifle above 
200° F., and at the height of 18,000 feet it would 
be as low as 180°. In some elevated places many 
substances cannot be thoroughly cooked by boiling. 

The paradoxical experiment of making water 
boil by the application of cold depends upon this 
lowering of the boiling point by diminution of 


pressure. Fill a flask (or any bottle that will 
bear the changes of temperature without break- 
ing) two thirds full of water, let it boil for some 
time, then remove it from the source of heat, 
cork it tightly, and invert it, as shown in the 
figure. Pour cold water on the flask, and the 
interrupted boiling will begin again ; if we cease 
the application of the cold water, the boiling 
stops, and the experiment may be several times 
repeated. At first the upper part of the flask is 
full of steam, which exerts quite a pressure on 
the water. The cold water condenses the steam, 
and the pressure being thus removed the water 
boils again, though at a lower temperature than 
before. 

On the other hand, by increasing the pressure 
artificially we are enabled to raise the boiling 
point far above 212°, In a vessel containing 
air condeused into half, its ordinary volume 
water will not boil until it is heated to 234°; 
under a pressure of four atmospheres, it boils at 
294°; under ten atmospheres, at 359°; and un- 
der fifty atmospheres, only at 510°. 

The boiling point of water may be raised also 
by increasing the eohesion of its particles. This 
may be done by dissolving common salt or salt- 
petre in it, or by removing the air and other 
gases which it may contain. The elastic force 
of these gases being increased by the heat, mi- 
nute bubbles are formed in the interior of the 
liquid, especially in contact with rough surfaces, 
and into these the steam dilates and rises. By 
long boiling the air becomes nearly all expelled, 
and in such eases the water has been observed 
to rise even to the temperature of 360° F., in an 
open glass vessel, which was then shattered by a 
sudden explosive burst of vapor with a loud re- 
port. The force of cohesion had retained the 
particles of the liquid in contact with each other 
in a kind of tottering equilibrium, and when this 
equilibrium was overcome at some one point the 
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repulsive power of the heat stored up within 
the mass suddenly exerted itself, and the 
result was an explosion and the instantancous 
dispersion of the liquid. If the water had not 
been kept perfectly still, the unstable equilibrium 
could not have been maintained so long; and 
this experiment, like many others that might be 
mentioned, shows the danger of allowing the 
water in steam-boilers to remain motionless for 
any length of time while the fires are kept up. 
There can be no doubt that explosious have 
often been caused in this very way. 

The boiling point of water is affected even by 
the material of the vessel in which it is heated. 
In a perfectly clean glass vessel it may be 2° or 
3° higher than in a metallic one. In a copper 
vessel coated inside with shellac, water will not 
boil until it attains a temperature of 219°. 
These phenomena are probably due to differ- 
ences in the adhesion of the water to the vessel. 
If the inner surface of a glass vessel is very 
smooth, distilled water boiled in it will “ bump ;” 
that is, it becomes heated a little above the boil- 
ing point, and the steam that is formed escapes 
with a sudden jerk, as if it were a slight explo- 
sion; the temperature then falls to 212°, again 
rising and falling with each burst of vapor. The 
Be bumping” instantly ceases if we put a piece of 
metal or metallic chips or filings into the vessel. 
The rough edges of the metal, by breaking up 
the continuity ‘of the surface, apparently serve to 
conduct the heat among the particles of the 
water, and thus to hasten the disruption of their 
cohesive power. 

Intimately connected with this subject of boil- 
ing and boiler explosions is that of the spheroidal 
state of liquids, as it is called. Upon this it was 
our intention to add a few remarks, lut the 
length to which this article has extended compels 
us to postpone them to another time. 


—_—~— 


THE DIFFUSION® OF GASES. 


In another article in this number of the Jour- 
NAL we have referred to the fact that a porous 
partition is permeable to gases, even though it 
be of considerable thickness, and of a material as 
compact as cast-iron. This and similar phenom- 
ena depend upon what is known as the diffusion 
of gases, or the tendency of gases to intermix 
when in contact with each other or when sepa- 
rated only by a porous substance. 

If we fill a bottle with a light gas, as hydro- 
gen, and another with a heavy one, as carbonic 
acid or chlorine, and connect the two by a long 
tube passing through the corks, we find that the 
two gases will soon become thoroughly mingled ; 
and this will take place even if the bottle of 
lighter gas is placed above the other. ‘The hy- 
drogen will descend, and the carbonic acid, which 
is more than twenty times heavier, will ascend, 
in apparent defiance of the laws of gravity, until 
the two are equally mixed in both bottles. If 
the lower bottle be filled with chlorine, which 
has a distinct yellow color (and which is thirty- 
jive times heavier than hydrogen) we can see it 
as it gradually rises and blends with the color- 
less gas above. ‘The experiment shows that a 
gas is virtually a vacuum to another gas. One 
spreads itself through the other, as through 
empty space, the only difference being that the 
expansion is not so rapid in the former case. 

The simplest and at the same time the most 


striking experiment to show the diffusion 
gases through a porous partition is by ned 
an unglazed porcelain cup, such as is us 

many forms of the galvanic battery. Close 
mouth of this cup with a cork, through whi 
passes a glass tube two or three feet long; a 
let the open end of the tube dip into a vessel { 
water. Now fill a bell-gluss with hydrogen % 
hold it over the cup so that the cup is immers 
in the hydrogen (or let a rubber tube from a hi 
drogen apparatus pass into the bell while 
held over the cup), and there will be an inst 
rush of bubbles from the lower end of the tw 
up through the water. This shows that the 
drogen passes at once through the porous eu 
and mixes with the air inside. If now we 7 
move the bell-glass, the water instantly ris 
the tube; showing that the hydrogen has pass 
out the same way as it entered. If the wate; 
colored with a drop or two of red ink, its 
rise in the tube can be better seen. In 
cases it can be proved that the air is pas 
through the porous partition at the same f 
with the hydrogen, but in the opposite dire 
and more slowly. The greater the differen 
the density of the two gases, the greater th 
ference in the rapidity with which they difft 
into each other. 

That cast-iron is thus permeable to g 
though to a less pos he than the porcelain | 
in these experiments, has been establish dt 
yond a doubt. When it is red-hot, the gase; 

might be expected, pass through it more 
than when it is cold. Some have denied 
is permeable at all in the latter case, but m 
experiments made in England go to show 
contrary. The ground about cast-iron gas. 
the joints of which were made hermetically 
so that no direct leakage could take 
has been found to become saturated with 
There could be no doubt, under the circumste 
that the gas passed through the iron to mix 
the air in the earth outside. In the 
gas-pipes laid near wells, the water has 
found to be contaminated by the escape ol 
gas. And what is even m@te remarkable, ii 
been found that when gas-pipes and wate 
were laid near each other, the gas escape 
the former and mixed with the water in t 
ter. An instance of this kind recently oceum 
at Croydon, near London, and the same hi 
has been observed elsewhere. 

The diffusion can of course be preventet 
coating the pipes on one or both sides with ¢ 
tar or some of the paints that have been § 
gested for the purpose. It would seem 1 
true economy to coat water-pipes on both 8 
and gas-pipes on the outside, to protect 
from rust, if for no other reason; but 
country this is rarely, if ever, done. 

—— Oana, 


BOUND FOR THE NORTH POLE. 
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Arctic exploration appears to have 
anew impetus of late. To quote the wo 
The Academy, “ Not only are there more t 
dozen expeditions, greater and smaller, be: 
the icy fastnesses of the arctic region at 
every point in the circle of its unknow: 
but the whole of these, with two excep 
independent of any public aid, and hay 
undertaken at individual risk, in the | 
direct mercantile as well as scientific galt 


The Germans are conducting two important 
ditions. One sailed on the 25th of June, 
the veteran traveller Von Heuglin, and is 
spared for a fifteen months’ crifise in the Si- 
La seas ; taking a route through the Strait of 
Jova Zembla aa across the Kara Sea, ‘Whence 
Ls ttempt will be made to double the North 
ape of Asia, and to reach the island of New 
iberia. The other, undertaken by Payer and 
Teyprecht, left Tromsé, in Norway, on the 19th 
July, in a vessel appropriately named the 
jorn, or “ Ice-bear,” and returned to that port 
lithe 3d of October. The telegraphic report 
mouncing her return is brief, but it suffices to 
jow that the expedition penetri ated as far as 79 
\'g- of latitude in the region between 42 and 60 
is of eastern longitude, : and discovered an open 
ja, apparently leading eastward to Polynia and 
fording a practicable. access to the North Pole. 
ta Peter mann therefore concludes that the en- 
rprising pioneers advanced through the glacial 
me encompassing the Pole by the Gulf Stream, 
e direction of which, as discovered in 1869 by 
e steamer Albert, pointed exactly towards the 
ot up to which Payer and Weyprecht have 
vanced, — longitude 43 E. and latitude 79 N. 
it a latitude of 75 or 76 N. the Gulf Stream 
owed a warmth of 4 deg. Réaumur, a tem- 
rature unapproached at any other spot in those 
gions, and on that account Dr. Petermann 
nsiders it the only route by which the Pole 
n be reached. On this point there has long 
ten a dispute between Dr. P. and Captain 
oldewey, another of the chief German au- 
orities on arctic geography, and the partisans 
the former are highly gratified at the con- 
mation of his views which the results of this 
pedition appear to furnish. 
A Swedish expedition, in two government 
wssels, under Professor Nordenskjold, sailed 
) May for the exploration of the seas between 
veenland and Spitzbergen. Several Norwe- 
m vessels, commanded by experienced arctic 
wigators, and equipped by the government 
ith scientific instruments, are examining the 
vters between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 
From Scotland, Mr. Lamont has gone in his 
sam yacht to the upper part of the coast of 
ast Greenland, visited by the German expe- 
sion of last year; and Mr. Leigh Smith, an 
aglishman, has fitted out a vessel for the Spitz- 
Tgen seas. 
'M. Octave Pavy, a Frenchman, has also pre- 
red an expedition at his own expense, to carry 
lf the plan proposed by Lambert some years 
[> He intends to go from San Francisco to 
|pan, where he will charter a ship for Kamt- 
jatka. At Petropaulovsk he will buy two 
)ndred reindeer and fifty dogs for an overland 
tv by Anadyrsk to Cape Jakan. There 
= 


hy 


|! 


of the reindeer will furnish fresh meat for 
!2 advance from that point, and the remainder 
ll be left in charge of the native Chukchees. 
Olid ice is found to extend northward from 
ape to the unvisited Wrangell Land, the 
sledges will be used for going on; if there 
en water, a “modified monitor raft,” con- 
ad for the purpose, will be fitted up and 
ed for the polar voyage. 

aptain Hall’s expedition from this country, 
the plans of its leader, have been fully de- 
ed in the journals of the day. From Uper- 
, 48 our readers probably know, the Polaris, 
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having taken on board a good supply of dogs, 
will cross Melville Bay ind’ attempt to reach the 
circumpolar region by way of Jones’ Sound. 

It may be added that the Russian Government 
is planning an expedition for next summer, to 
explore the Siberian sea-coast. The special ob- 
ject will be to find the mouths of the rivers Obi 
and Yenisei, while an inland expedition is to 
seek their sources. 


x —_——— 
BRIEF NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 
Sounps FROM THE AvRrorRA. —It has long 


been an article of popular belief that the aurora 
is a roarer ; that is, that it produces a sound more 
or less distinct. Scientific men, however, have gen- 
erally been inclined to regard this nororal noise as 
a mere illusion. Loomis, in his excellent “ Meteor- 
ology,” says: “There is no satisfactory evidence 
that the aurora ever emits any audible sound. .. . 
The sounds which have been ascribed to the aurora 
must have been due to other causes, such as the 
motion of the wind, or the cracking of the snow and 
ice in consequence of their low temperature.” But 
in a paper read at a recent meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Science, of Paris, M. Becquerel expressed 
the opinion that the aurora really does make a 
noise, and in support of this view quoted the ob- 
servations of Paul Rollier, aeronaut, who started 
from Paris in December last, and descended 14 
hours after in Norway, on Mount Ide, at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 feet: “I saw through a thin fog the 
moving of the brilliant rays of an aurora borealis, 
spreading all around its strange light. Soon after 
an incomprehensible and loud roaring was heard, 
which, when it ceased completely, was followed by 
a strong smell of sulphur, almost suffocating.” 

Tue SPECTROSCOPE AND THE NeBuLar Hy- 
POTHESIS. — Prof. Kirkwood says that the spectro- 
scope has demonstrated the present existence of 
immense nebulous masses such as that from which 

aplace supposed the solar system to have been 
derived. It has shown, moreover, a progressive 
change in their physical structure, in accordance 
with the views of the,same astronomer. In short, 
the evidence aitordediy spectrum analysis in favor 
of the nebular hypothesis is cumulative, and of 
itself sufficient to give this celebrated theory a high 
degree of probability. 

FLOATING OF SoLip Iron on MOLTEN Iron. — 
The following explanation of this paradoxical phe- 
nomenon is given in the Scientific American as a 
plausible one, to say the least: “ According to the 
dynamical theory of heat, the molecules or particles 
of heated metals are in a state of great agitation, 
and the higher the temperature, the intenser the 
molecular motion. The difference in the specific 
gravity of melted and solid cast-iron being slight 
(as 31 to 32 nearly), this constant and fierce move- 
ment of the particles of the former prevents a block 
of the latter from sinking. An analogous action 
is found in swift running streams or eddies, upon 
which bodies of considerably greater gravity than 
water are supported for a long time, and also in the 
partial suspension of an egg in boiling water.” 

Tue Macnetic Neepie anp Sovar Ecuirses. 
— It is well known that the magnetic condition of 
the earth is disturbed during a display of the au- 
rora, as is clearly shown by the irregular move- 
ments of the magnetic needle. A solar eclipse 
produces similar disturbances. It was observed 
on the 22d of last December that the magnetic 
needle followed its usual course till the commence: 
ment of the eclipse that occurred on that day. 
With the beginning of the eclipse it retraced its 
steps until it reached its minimum declination at 58 


From that moment the ascending motion toward 
the west began anew, until the needle had regained 


minutes past one, which was the instant of totality.’ 
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the exact position it had occupied when the eclipse 
began. 

Anotuer New Pranetr. —In our last number 
we referred to the recent discovery of three plan- 
etoids, all by American observers. On the 14th 
of September another was discovered by Dr. Luther, 
of Bilk, who has been the most suecessful of “ de- 
tectives ”’ in this field of astronomical research. Of 
the 117 of these little planets now known he has 
discovered twenty. Prof. Peters, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, has found thirteen, and Prof. Watson, of Ann 
Arbor, ten. It is but fair, however, to state that 
Dr. Luther has been hunting for planets ever since 
1850, when he discovered Parthenope, the 11th in 
the list; while Prof. Peters did not enter the field 
until 1861, nor Prof. Watson until 1863. Of the 
last score of these planets, all but three have been 
discovered by these three astronomers, who appear 
to be now the chief workers in this department. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS OF THE PLANET VENUS. 
— Although this “star of love” is our nearest 
neighbor among the planetary bodies, we know less 
about her than about several of the family that 
are more distant. Her very brilliancy has inter- 
fered with the study of her face, blinding the ob- 
server “with excess of licht,’ and little has been 
learned on the subject since the days of the indefat- 
igable Schroter. At the beginning of the present 
year a committee of the “ Observing Astronomical 
Society,” in England, arranged for a series of sys- 
tematic observations of the planet, and no less than 
thirty-seven gentlemen proinised to aid in the work. 
They began their operations in March, and valuable 
results have already been attained Markings 
upon the surface of the planet have been seen and 
delineated by several of the observers, and there is 
a general similarity in the drawings made at the 
same date by different persons. When the various 
sketches and observations have been carefully com- 
pared, we may expect that our knowledge of the 
“ geography ” of Venus will be materially enlarged. 

— ~~ 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


To Crean Sinver.— Wash in hot soap suds 
(use the silver soap if convenient) ; then clean with 
a paste of whiting and whiskey. Polish with buck- 
skin. If silver was always washed in hot suds, 
rinsed well, and wiped dry, it would seldom need 
anything else. 

To Crean Brass. — The Technologist says: 
“Rub the surface of the metal with rotten-stone 
and sweet oil, then rub off with a piece of cotton 
flannel, and polish with soft leather. <A solution 
of oxalic acid rubbed over tarnished brass soon 
removes the tarnish, rendering the metal bright. 
The acid must be washed off with water, and the 
brass rubbed with whiting and soft leather. <A 
mixture of muriatic acid and alum dissolved in 
water, imparts a golden color to brass articles that 
are steeped in it for a few seconds,” 

To Preserve Cirorures Pinxs.— They should 
be boiled a few moments and quickly dried, once 
or twice a month, when they become more flexible 
and durable. Clothes lines will last longer and 
keep in better order for wash-day service, if occa- 
sionally treated in the same way. 

To RestorE Furniture. — The best prepara- 
tion for cleaning picture frames and restoring furni- 
ture, marred or scratched, is a mixture of three 
parts of linseed oil and one part spirits of turpen- 
tine. It not only covers the disfigured surface, but 
restores wood to its original color, and leaves a lus- 
tre upon the surface. Put on with a woolen cloth, 
and when dry, rub with woolen. 

To Wuiten Srraw Hats. — Serape stick sul- 
phur with a knife, mix the powder to a mush with 
water, plaster it thickly over the straw, and place 
in hot water several hours; brush off when dry. 
This is an easy and effectual plan. 
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Che Arts. 


[For the Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 
MICROPHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY CHARLES STODDER. 

Next to using the microscope, the most impor- 
tant thing to the microscopist is to communicate to 
others the discoveries he has made. ‘The true stu- 
dent, the discoverer of a new fact in nature, does not 
wish to keep it to himself, and he cannot bring the 
world into his study, to see what he has seen with his 
instrument. Language is, from the different shades 
of meaning which may be attached to words, utterly 
inadequate for conveying to others the exact idea 
that the user wishes to convey. The only resource 
of the original observer with the microscope is in 
pictures, which may be multiplied in indefinite 
numbers. But how to make the pictures? The 
microscopist may be an artist of sufficient skill to 
make a drawing satisfactorily ; but oftener he is not. 
The late Professor J. W. Bailey, of West Point, 
made most superior drawings. The drawings in 
Professor Agassiz’s “ Contributions ” are masterpieces 
of this kind of work. 

If the observer cannot draw to his own satisfaction, 
he must employ some other hand and eye. In such 
case it is rare that the draughtsman understands 
the subject, and unless the microscopist stands over 
him, and watches every stroke of the pencil, some- 
thing will be wrong or omitted. Then when the 
drawing has been done it must be copied by the en- 
graver or lithographer ; and the same trouble again 
arises, that the artist does not understand the sub- 
ject, and if not constantly watched, the picture will 
be most likely wrong. The observer who can both 
make his own drawings, and do his own engraving, 
is most fortunate. Such is the case with Professor 
Lionel S. Beale, of London. Some of his pictures, 
in his “ How to Work with the Microscope,” and the 
“Microscope Applied to Clinical Medicine,” were 
both drawn and engraved on wood by himself. 
They are among the best pictorial representations 
of microscopic work. But so rare are such accom- 
plishments that the writer knows of no other case. 

The discovery of the art of sun-printing led to 
the desire of applying it to the microscope, many 
years ago, and many trials and attempts were made 
in that direction both in this country and in Europe. 
There are now in the museum of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, several examples of daguerre- 
otype pictures taken about twenty years ago, which 
gave promise of good, useful results. Parties in 
England, and probably also on the Continent, made 
attempts in this direction, but it is not known that 
any specimens of the earlier efforts in Europe have 
been brought here. In England, Dr. R. L. Maddox 
has been highly successful within the last ten years. 
A page of very beautiful specimens of his work is 
inserted in the last edition of Beale’s “How to 
Work,” ete., and accompanied with a lens to show 
the details. The writer has one specimen from Dr. 
Maddox that is an exquisite and faithful picture of 
the object, such as no drawing could produce, re- 
quiring a considerable magnifying power to show the 
finer lines. In this country, Dr. John Dean, of this 
city, wrote a work on the Medulla Oblongata, pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution about 1866. 
This was illustrated by original microphotographs 
which were successfully reproduced by L. H. Brad- 
ford, by the photolithographie process of cutting, an 
art that seems to have fallen into an undeserved ob- 
scurity, though it is well replaced by the “carbon ” 
process. Dr. Charles F. Crehore, now of Newton, in 
1865-66 made many excellent microphotographs of 
anatomical preparations and natural objects; well 
showing what the art was capable of doing, but un- 
fortunately for science he found more profitable 
employment, and did not long practice the art. 

It is at the United States Army Medical Museum 


at Washington that this application of photography 
has been most usefully applied and carried to the 
greatest perfection, by the skilful manipulation of 
Brevet Maj. E. Curtis, M. D., and Lieut. Col. J. J. 
Woodward, M.D. A vast collection of examples 
of diseases, wounds, and injuries have been gath- 
ered there, and from time to time reports are pub- 
lished for the information of the medical profession, 
illustrated when needful by photographs of the mi- 
croscopic preparations that give any information 
respecting the diseased structures or tissues. 

Now the great advantage, the superiority of this 
mode of obtaining pictures must be unquestioned by 
the microscopist. If the instrument used is a good 
one —and that is the sine qua non, in microscopy 
— if the operation is skilful, the picture will show 
just what the object is without the mistakes of the 
artist, or of the imagination. There can be no 
attempt at adding what ought to be seen, or at 
making the picture agree with a theory. Whatever 
errors arise will be errors of interpretation; and in 
this respect all microscopic observations, especially 
with very high powers, are more or less uncertain. 

Dr. Woodward has probably carried the art to 
greater perfection than any other person, — at least, 
no examples that we have seen from Europe sur- 
pass, if they equal, those of his production. Dr. 
Woodward is provided with instruments of the very 
highest grade that can be procured, and conse- 
quently his products represent the results to be ob- 
tained by such instruments, not by the ordinary 
microscopes in common use. 

Incidentally to the proper work of the Museum, to 
test perhaps his objectives, to show the results ob- 
tained by his instruments on objects that are famil- 
iar to all microscopists, he has made many photo- 
graphs of such objects. A good many of these are 
now in possession of the writer, taken at various 
times during the last three years, up to the last 
summer. Among these, may be specified as the 
most remarkable, the set of Nobert’s test lines, ruled 
on glass, from 11,000 to 112,000 to the English ine 
the finest of which had never been seen by any mF 
croscope until within four years ; indeed we have no 
certain information that they have yet been seen in 
Europe; also Podura scale magnified 756 diameters 
with Wales 4; the same, and"Same power, with Pow- 
ell and Lealand’s »;; the same, 2,100 diam., Powell 
and Lealand’s.3};; the same done this year with 
Powell and Lealand’s #44 immersion, 1,200 diam., two 
pictures, showing the totally different appearance 
presented by the same object by merely a change of 
illumination, and the caution that must be exercised 
in interpreting microscopic appearances. There is a 
set of eight anatomical preparations, the photographs 
taken early the present year by Dr. Woodward, and 
published July 13th, to show the improvements and 
progress recently made; all of them are beautifully 
clear, distinct, and sharp. 

One of the most difficult tests of the microscope 
known is the resolution of striae of the diatom Am- 
phipleura pellucida. Messrs. Harrison and Solitt, 
of Hull, England, claimed to have resolved the striz 
of this plant about twenty years ago, and stated 
their fineness to be 130,000 to the inch. As no lines 
finer than 85,000 had been actually counted at 
that time, and were not for fifteen years later, all 
other microscopists agreed that there must have 
been some mistake. Messrs. Sulivant and Wormley, 
in this country, failed to see any striz on the diatom 
with the best known English and American instru- 
ments. 

Some writers have said that they had seen the 
strie and they were only 40,000 to the inch; others 
stated that they had seen them, but gave no intelli- 
sible account of precisely what they saw. The 
writer failed to see anything satisfactory with a su- 
perior 7 immersion objective, though he did see an 
appearance of lines. Dr. Woodward, by using blue 


sunlight, has settled all questions. He has for 
that lines or strie on different specimens vary | 
90,000 to 96,000 to the inch, and has photog 
them with several objectives. Among these 2 
with Powell and Lealand’s so called », (ne 
j'5) 960 diam., taken early the present year; a 
with tlfe same, 1,000 diam., taken in July ; one 
Powell and Lealand’s (called) 3; one witha T 
ps (angle 135° only); two with two of Tolle 
(one of them the same instrument the writer 
1, All these were “im 


and one with a Tolles’s ¢. 
sion ” objectives. All the pictures were taken as ne 
the same power, 1,000 diameters, as practicable, 
of them show the transverse striation well, but w 
varying degrees of distinctness. ‘Then there are t' 
positives on glass, taken with the same 4, one of 9 
diam., and the other only 256 diam. ‘The stria¢ 
invisible to the naked eye, but by using a ] 
magnifier they can be seen sharp and clear, 
known process other than photography, can | 
evidence of what the modern microscope can do 
produced. We have here permanently fixed, t 
seen by all, the very thing, so to speak, that t 
microscopist saw in his instrument, for what is se 
in the microscope is not the object on the stag 
a picture formed and seen close to the eye. He 
are no mistakes of draughtsman or engraver, — 
false lines or blots, no imagination, no theory to 
helped along, but a copy, perfect in every dets 
except color. ’ : | 
Dr. Woodward has from time to time published 
accounts of his apparatus and process, so that a} 
one can adopt and use the same. In his last pap. 
of July 13th, he explains the simplest, most efficiei| 
and cheapest, and he states that any one can 
make such microphotographs cheaper than they ¢ 
obtain drawings and engravings. 


—_e— 
MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


A New Divine Macurne. — The Naples ¢ 
spondent of a Prussian journal describes a ney 
ing machine for laying torpedoes, ete., under s§ 
invented by a Venetian, named Toselli. It is 
talpa marina (the sea-mole), is made entirely of 
and bronze, and is in the shape of a cylinder, for 
metres long and about eleven decimetres in diam 
ter. The machine is in four compartments, o! 
above another. In the first is compressed ai 
the use of the diver; in the second, the diver hin) 
self; in the third, an apparatus for loweri g 
raising the machine in the water; and in the fourt 
a quantity of lead to keep the machine in a vertie 
position. A number of drills and other tools a 
also fitted into the surface of the machine, to enab 
the diver to perform various destructive oper 
under water. Not long ago Signor Tosell 
scended in his machine in the Bay of Napl 
the presence of several high naval officers. H 
sank to the bottom of the bay, a depth of sevent 
metres, and remained there for an hour. Durin 
this time he amused himself by writing a letter di 
scribing his sensations to Professor Palmieri, th 
director of the observatory on Mount Vesuvius. 1 
this letter, which is dated “ From the bottom of tl 
Bay of Naples,” Signor Toselli says that the elen 
surrounding his machine does not look like w 
but like a mass of transparent glass, compact, | 
movable, and transmitting sufficient light to eng 
him to write and read. Countless fish were pa 
by in all directions. The stillness was almost pa 
ful; in other respects Signor Toselli felt quite y 
and had a peculiar pleasure in the act of breat 
The ¢alpa marina will hold two persons comfortak 
and a sufficient quantity of compressed air ca 
carried in it to enable them to remain under ’ 
for fifty hours at a stretch. y 

Sare SroraGe or Gun-Corron. — The Stor 
market catastrophe in England has drawn 
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tte Een tion to this matter. Fears have been expressed 
‘that the manufacture of gun-cotton might be dan- 
ere ous, but it appears that when made by the Abel 
jo 0 ess so-called, there are no grounds for appre- 
By this process gun-cotton is kept in a 
iw et condition, and remains, raters e, absolutely in- 
oxplosive and uninflammable throughout all the 
istages of manufacture. It is not until the gun- 
sotton comes to be died and stored that any aay! 
yer or possibility of explosion arises. On this point 
(he teaching of the Stowmarket explosion is quite 
plear. No gun-cotton except that which was dry, 
or on the drying stoves, ignited; and the works 
iow contain a quantity ats the natn gun-cotton, 
which was in process of manufacture when the ex- 
jlosion occurred. This fact has led to the sug- 
iyestion that the substance might be stored in the 
“vet state, and dried only ee required for use. 
1 this respect gun-cotton has a decided advantage 
bver gunpowder, and it is one which ought to be 
oractically applied. 
A New Partition Watt. — A new kind of 
yall is coming into use in England, the advantages 
jlaimed for which are the very important ones of 
ion-absorbency of moisture, non-conduction of heat, 
‘economy of space, a washable surface, and, withal, 
theapness. Over a framework of strong cross- 
vires, of about one eighth of an inch in thickness, 
here is woven a compact layer of fibrous matter, 
vhich is saturated with a solution that renders it 
ire-proof. It is then subjected to a very powerful 
wressure. <A coating of light Scott’s cement is then 
yuf, upon it for inside facing, and of Portland ce- 
nent for outside facing. By this means surfaces 
are made impermeable to moisture, smooth, and 
vasily washed with water, thus saving the expense 
yf repeated lime washings. It is formed into slabs 
n iron frames, which are put together and closely 
and securely fastened with bolts. The slabs are 
from one and a half inch to four inches thick. 
ney serve as superior panelling for dividing walls 
ind partitions. Where space is of importance, § 
s the advantage, perhaps, over concrete walling, 
‘n enabling a wall to be made of not more than one 
md a half inch or two inches in thickness, and yet 
ts quality is said to greatly deaden sound. 
| PHotoGrarHic PRINTING IN CoLors. — We 
earn from the Philadelphia Photographer that this 
3 effected by mixing the colors with a solution of 
jichromate of potash, spreading the color thus 
uixed over the surface to be printed, and exposing 
‘5 to light under the negative. The spots where 
he color is not fixed by the decomposition of the 
‘iechromate, may be washed off; of course as many 
| egatives must be used as colors are intended to be 
sed, and the parts which are not to receive any of 
given color are to be carefully covered in the 
egative for that color. This process may be used 
jn textile fabrics, glass, ete. The articles to re- 
veive the picture should be covered with a varnish 
tf gum damar in benzine, to which a little alcohol 
vas been added, to prevent cracking. 
| Economy iy Steam Power.— A Boston cor- 
\espondent of the American Artisan states that he 
‘3 running a twenty-horse engine constantly with 
ibe heat obtained from the exhaust steam of another 
\wenty-horse engine, thereby doubling the amount 
\ power previously produced by the consumption 
fa pound of coal. The apparatus used consists 
fa tubular boiler, twenty-six inches in diameter 
ten feet long, with sixty 13 inch iron tubes in 
_ This boiler is placed in an upright position and 
half full with bisulphide of carbon, and is 
eated by passing the exhaust steam through the 
, from top to bottom. The steam is completely 
r gnsed in passing through; and the temperature 
water of condensation discharged at the bot- 
Bathe boiler does not exceed 120° Fahr. at any 
The latent heat of the steam is absorbed by | 


the bisulphide of carbon, which is converted into 
vapor very rapidly under a pressure of fifty pounds 
to the inch. ‘This vapor is used to drive the second 
engine, which does as much work as the first is do- 
ing. The bisulphide vapor after being used is con- 
densed by passing through a coil of iron pipe im- 
mersed in water, and is pumped back into the 
bottom of the boiler as fast as condensed, and used 
continuously, the waste not exceeding half a gal- 
lon per day. Only forty gallons are required to 
work the engine successfully. 

New Mope or OprarninG THe ExtTract oF 
Hors. — A Mr. Newton, in England, has patented 
a new method of extracting the useful substance of 
hops. The process is based upon his discovery 
that the light products of petroleum, naphtha, ete., 
are rapid and complete solvents of the essential oils 
and of the bitter principle of hops, while at the 
same time they have no solvent action on the other 
constituents of the plant, which are either useless 
or hurtful. The hops are simply steeped in the 
naphtha, under a moderate heat. The apparatus 
employed is similar to that used for bisulphide of 
carbon when employed for similar purposes. The 
lighter hydro-carbons, which boil at 100° Fahr., are 
preferable for this purpose. 

A Harp Cement. — A foreign journal says that 
a French mason, in repairing the stone steps leading 
into a garden, used Portland cement mixed with 
finely divided filings and borings of cast and 
wrought iron, instead of sand; and that the mass 
has become so hard that it cannot be broken either 
with hammer or pickaxe. 

adiguie 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


SHor Brackine witrnouT Acip. — From 3 to 
4 lbs. of lamp-black and $ Ib. of bone-black are 
well mixed with 5 Ibs. of glycerine and treacle. 
Meanwhile, 23 oz. of gutta percha are cautiously 
fused in a copper or iton saucepan, and 10 oz. of 


olive oil added, with continual stirring, and after- 

ards 1 oz. of stearine. ‘The warm mass is added 
to the former mixture, and then a solution of 5 oz. 
of gum senegal in 13 lbs. of water, and one drachm 
each of oil of rosemary and lavender may be added. 
For use, the blacking is diluted with three to four 
parts of water. This blacking keeps the leather 
soft, and tends to preserve it. 

BortLte Wax.— The ingredients are shellac, 
two pounds; rosin, four pounds; Venice turpen- 
tine, two and a half pounds; red lead, one and a 
half pounds. Melt the shellac and rosin cautiously 
in a bright copper pan, over a clear charcoal fire. 
When melted add the turpentine, and lastly, mix in 
the red lead. Pour into moulds, or form sticks on 
a warm marble plate. The gloss may be produced 
by polishing the sticks with a rag until they are cold. 

Fine Biver Inx. — Dissolve ten parts of yellow 
prussiate of potassa in 160 parts of pure distilled 
water; gradually and while stirring add to that so- 
lution a mixture of five parts of a solution of per- 
chloride of iron (sp. gr. 1.480) and 160 parts of 
water. The ensuing precipitate is collected on a 
filter, and washed with distilled water until the 
water begins to assume a blue color, after which the 
precipitate, which will then have become completely 
soluble in distilled water, is to be dissolved in 400 
parts of that liquid. 

To PREVENT Porisurp MATERIALS FROM 
Rustinc. — The following has been tested and 
approved by good authorities: Put half an ounce 
of solid paraffine into a wide-mouthed glass bottle, 
and let it melt in boiling water; then add one and 
a half ounces of petroleum; shake the mixture, 
after having corked the bottle, until it becomes a 
cold ointment. In using, cover the metal with it, 
and wipe off afterwards the greater portion, so that 
the polish will be little affected. A thin coat is 
| sufficient to prevent polished metals from tarnishing. 


Agriculture. 


FARM PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDE. 
MILCH COWS. 


THE extreme sensitiveness of the mammary 
functions in cows to the influences of cold, fatigue, 
excitement, unpleasant odors, ete., is indeed sur- 
prising. We have been greatly interested in 
observing the effects of cold upon the milk se- 
cretion as seen in the herd of cows upon the 
farm. 

During the past summer, in the hot days in 
July and August, the animals resorted to the 
Lake to drink, and after slaking their thirst, they 
would wade into the water and remain some- 
times an hour or two with the legs half immersed. 
This habit it was found invariably diminished 
the flow of milk at night, and in order to dearn 
the extent of the diminution careful observations 
were made. It was ascertained that standing in 
the water an hour diminished the flow to the 
amount of 8 or 10 quarts in a herd of thirteen 
cows. The loss was so great that whenever 
they resorted to the water they were driven 
away tothe pasture again at once. We have 
learned that from simply turning the herd into 
the yard upon a cold day in winter, and allowing 
them to remain fifteen minutes, the flow of milk 
was diminished to a serious extent, and conse- 
quently the animals are not now allowed to leave 
the warm stable during the entire winter, except 
for a brief period upon warm, sunshiny days. 
Water is brought directly from a well into the 
barn, and the drinking vessels are arranged so 
that the animals have to move but a step or two 
to supply their wants. The nature of the water 
supply, and conveniences of access, are most im- 
portant points in the management of milch cows. 
A draught of ice-cold water, taken by a cow in 
winter, cuts short the milk yield for the day 
from one to two pints. Well water drawn into 
vessels, and allowed to stand a few hours cov- 
ered, in the warm barn, has its temperature 
raised several degrees, and this practice should 
be adopted by all thrifty farmers. It would un- 
doubtedly pay well to slightly warm the water, 
but this is attended with considerable inconven- 
ience where large herds are kept, unless steam 
upparatus is used. The influence of a cold eur- 
rent of air, and cold drinking water, upon cows 
in milk, is not of a transient nature; it extends 
for a longer period than a day or a week. Many 
fine animals are ruined by careless exposures 
every year, and self-interest and feelings of hu- 
manity should prompt all cow owners to keep 
diligent watch over their welfare and comfort. 

Cows in milk are often greatly injured by 
rapid driving from pastures by heedless boys 
and unthinking men. They should never be 
urged faster than a walk. Gentleness and kind- 
ness of conduct towards cows have a wonderful 
influence upon the milk pail, and also upon the 
progeny of the animals. A bad tempered, iras- 
cible man ought never to be allowed in a cow 
stable. A man who will kick a cow in a pas- 
sion, onght himself to be kicked into the barn- 
yard, and forever prohibited from again coming 
in contact with the noble animal. The right 
person placed in charge of a herd of twenty 
cows, which have been badly managed, will in. 
one month raise the lacteal products so that the 
increased cash returns will pay his wages. This 
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is a statement which has been verified more than 


once. 
FEED FOR COWS IN SUMMER. 


The past three excessively dry seasons have 
given much anxiety to farmers regarding the 
state of their pastures, and attention has been 
turned to the raising of green crops to keep up 
the flow of milk. Clover and corn have been 
the favorite crops, and much discussion has been 
had regarding them. The experiments made at 
the farm with fodder corn show that alone it is 
insufficient to keep cows in perfect condition. 
There is a stage in its growth embraced within 
a period of about four weeks when it is capable 
of sustaining a satisfactory flow of milk, but it 
does not tnerease it when cows are changed 
from fair pasturage and confined to the fodder. 
The grasses of the hills and the meadows are 
rnanffestly the most proper and natural food for 
milch cows, and the inaize plant is not a perfect 
substitute. Cows taken from pastures that even 
are pinched by drought, will fall off in the milk 
supply, if they are fed solely upon corn fodder 
cut before the ear begins to form, or at any stage 
of its growth if it is sown broadcast. It is a 
great point, however, to have within reach green 
fodder that will in a fair measure sustain the 
milk secretion when the grasses fail, and corn is 
so cheaply and easily cultivated that it is upon 
the whole the most available of any of the green 
crops. Cows should not however be confined to 
it alone, but fresh hay or sweet millet or clover 
should be alternated with the feed. The sweet 
corn is the variety to be cultivated, and the soil 
upon which it is grown should not be a stiff, 
moist loam, but rather a light, warm silicious 
soil, as this is favorable to the formation of 
saccharine juices and the richer nutrient princi- 
ples. 

BUTTER. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston Culti- 
vator, is quite positive that the statement made 
in the JOURNAL that 16 qts. of good milk is re- 
quired to make a pound of butter, is incorrect. 
It is difficult making statements of much value 
regarding the butter yield of milk, since indi- 
vidual cows, and herds of cows, vary greatly in 
the quality of the secretion. In addition to our 
own observations, we have the experiments of 
Prof. Chandler of New York upon pure milk 
supplied to the hospitals of that city, which con- 
firm the statements we made. He carefully ex- 
amined a large number of specimens of country 
milk, and found that it would take from 12.1 to 
15.4 wine quarts to make a pound of butter. 
Of this milk, we have no doubt, in butter-making 
upon any farm, it would take 16 quts., as all the 
butter is seldom obtained from the milk. Wine 
measure is the legal measure, and as a legal 
guart of milk does not weigh 23 lbs. or 2 Ibs. 
6 oz., it is evident the editor of the Cultivator 
estimates by an empirical standard, which ac- 
counts in part for the difference in statements. 
Very great stories are told by farmers and others 
regarding the quantity and quality of milk from 
certain cows, but we have learned to allow a 
wide margin for those statements; they do not 
usually bear a close investigation. 


APPLE-TREES. 


It was without reluctance or hesitation that 
we decided this autumn to dig up by the roots 
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an orchard of thirty fine, thrifty, fourteen-year- 
old apple-trees. They were Baldwins, a variety 
of fruit abounding in all sections of the country. 
The only crop at the farm, the raising of which 
has been attended with loss, is the apple crop. 
Last year it was abundant, and frem a careful 
record of cost in picking, assorting and convey- 
ing to market, cost of packages, etc., it was found 
that the cash returns did not meet expenses. 
Whenever a“ bearing year” comes round ap- 
ples are in excess of the demand, and must be 
sold at low prices ; consequently the bearing years 
have come to be regarded with a kind of dread 
by apple raisers. ‘These fruitful seasons, it is 
true, have not been very numerous during the 
past ten years, but those that have occurred have 
demonstrated the fact that apples do not pay for 
raising. Immense numbers of trees have been 
planted within the past twenty years, and among 
varieties the Baldwins largely preponderate. It 
is certain that good land is worth more for pro- 
ducing grass, or the cereal grains, than for ap- 
ples ; and hence, instead of planting more trees, 
some of our best and most sagacious cultivators 
are removing those already in bearing. Dr. 
Fisher, of Fitchburg, who had fine apple or- 
chards, has now none, having removed the trees 
three years ago, and devoted the land to grapes 
and small fruits. The canker-worm is a pest 
so annoying and destructive to apple-trees, that 
if no other discouragement to cultivating apples 
existed, this would be quite sufficient. The la- 
bor of protecting trees is very great, and after 
all our care we are frequently disappointed in 
results. For a period of twelve or fifteen years 
this pest has prevailed in many sections of New 
England, and the ravages of the worm are dread- 
ful to behold. 
than to see a fine orchard torn and consumed 
by the loathsome creatures? If the worm, how- 
ever, spares one half the apple orchards in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the crops are a fair average the 
next twenty years, enough fruit will be raised 
to meet all our wants. 

ety aa 


PHOSPHORUS IN PLANTS. 


THE wonderful substance (formerly so rare 
and costly), phosphorus, is so essential an in- 
gredient in the food of plants, that not one of 


any kind can flourish without it. This highly 
combustible body, so offensive to taste and smell, 
and withal so poisonous, enters the plant in 
combination with oxygen, with wiich it forms 
phosphoric acid. ‘The entire supply of phos- 
phorus employed in the arts comes from plants, 
and they hunt it from the soil atom by atom, 
and incorporate it into their structures. Ani- 
mals feeding upon plants abstract the element, 
and it takes its place in the bones in combination 
with lime, forming basic phosphate of lime. We 
gather the bones of the dead animals, and after 
calcination, subject them to chemical treatment, 
and thus isolate the phosphorus in a pure state 
in large quantities. How curious is this cycle of 
changes and transformations! We can in no 
way obtain a Clearer conception of them than 
by reflecting upon the fact that the phosphorus 
found upon the end of every friction match we 
use in our dwellings has been gathered from the 
soil by vegetables, and passing through their or- 


i] 
f 


into the laboratory of the chemist, where it 
fitted to subserve the most useful purposes. ] 
this substance had a tongue, what an interesti 


history of adventures it could unfold ! 

The amount of phosphorus or phosphorie aei¢ 
in the sdil is usually insufficient to meet the want 
of the plant, and hence the farmer must furnis 
supplies if he wishes to increase his crops. Fo 
merly there were but two sources of supply, tha) 
from manure or animal excrement, and that from 
the bones of animals; but now we have a thine 
source in the mineral coprolites, or phosphatic 
deposits, found upon the coast of South Caro 
lina. From these substances what are popularly 
known as superphosphates are made and solé 
largely in the market. i 

The superphosphate of lime, true and simple 
as known to science, is a rather heavy whitish: 
gray powder, without odor, having an acid taste, 
It is made from bones, by first calcining then 
and then dissolving the powder in oil of vitriol 
In this method of manipulation we remove frow 
bone phosphate of lime, two equivalents of lime, 
and replace them with water, and thus we have) 


a superphosphate of lime. By a similar manip 
ulation we can prepare superphosphate from) 
the mineral rock masses before spoken of. The| 
phosphatic deposits from Charleston, contain from! 
30 to 60 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and 
when powdered and properly treated with acid, 
they serve nearly as good purpose as bones, as a 
source of phosphoric acid. But if the powder is 
not acted upon by acid, it is almost wholly inert 
as a fertilizing agent. In this we see the im 
portance of the faithful and skilful treatment 
the substances by phosphate makers. Fi 


What can be more disheartening te ci gised in the raw condition, as their struct 


powdered boues serve a good purpose in the s 


different from the coprolites. The gelatit 
they contain promotes decomposition, and ai 
in rendering the bony structure assimilable. 


ganization, it has taken its place in the bones of 
oxen, cows, or horses, and from thence passed 


TO PREVENT MICE FROM GIRDLING 
TREES. 


Mr. E. C. Hasenicx gives the following as his 
method of preventing mice from injuring trees n 
winter :— d 

A few years ago I saw it mentioned (I believe 1 
the JouRNAL or Cnemistry) that the way to 
prevent mice destroying young fruit trees in win 
is to trample the first snow fallen around the trees. 
I found it worked well, but inconveniently, for you | 
have to renew the process évery winter, until the 
trees become large and the bark too hard for ¢ 
mice to injure them. The philosophy of this method 
is, that the snow which rests on top of the grass 
and stubble, and arches thereon so that the mi 
have access to the trees, is trampled down’ close 
to. the ground, so that the passage for the intruder 
is stopped. 

To accomplish this result, and more convenien 
and profitably, I take about one bushel of shor 
sand, or other clear sand, to a tree, and sprea 
about six inches high around each tree, W 
horse and cart, I fix a hundred trees in three ho . 
This method has several advantages over the snow- 
trampling process. First, the snow hugs close 
the sand, and needs no trampling, as there is 
grass around the tree, and the mice find no passa 
and this is done in fair weather, without going 
stormy days. Second, the sand is no fertilizer, 
will do for several years, as no grass will grow u 
it. Third, it will give the tree more vigor. W) 
the grass before robbed the roots of their nouri 
ment and moisture, the dews being evaporai 


nds blowing through the standing grass, they 
» now, instead, absorbed by the sand, and easily 
arried by gravity to the hidden roots. Fourth, it 
save all trees formerly destroyed by mice, which 
= some years from 25 to 30 per cent. And we 
earn from the statement of a New Lorke ie tree 


wrth of Poune trees ea This amount can 
jrasily be saved by this simple process; and as the 
jeason to do it is at hand, I cheerfully give it here 


jor the benefit of my neighbors. 


—_——— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FARMER’S 
WORK. 

Tue following extract from Edward Everett's 
ddress before the New York State Agricultural 
Society, in 1857, is well worth reproducing :— 
“Strike out of existence, at once, ten days’ sup- 
ty of eight or ten articles, such as Indian corn, 
jvheat, rye, potatoes, rice, millet, the date, the ba- 
tana, and the bread-fruit, with half-a-dozen others 
vhich serve as the forage of the domestic animals, 
ind the human race would be extinct. The houses 
ve inhabit, the monuments we erect, the trees we 
jlant, stand in some cases for ages; but our own 
rames—the stout limbs, the skilful hands that 
mild the houses, and set up the monuments, and 
lant the trees—have to be built up, re-created, 
wwery day; and this must be done from the fruits 
f the earth, gathered by agriculture. Everything 
slse is luxury, convenience, comfort — food is indis- 
yensable. ‘Then consider the bewildering extent of 
his daily demand and supply, which you will allow 
ne to place before you in a somewhat coarse me- 
hanical illustration. The human race is usually 
sstimated at about one thousand millions of individ- 
uals. If the sustenance of a portion of these mul- 


titudinous millions is derived from other sources 
‘than agriculture, this circumstance is balanced by 
e fact that there is a great deal of agricultura 
sroduce raised in excess of the total demand for 
ood. Let, then, the thoughtful husbandman who 
lesires to form a just idea of the i importance of his 
Joursuit, reflect, when he gathers his little flock 
about him to partake the morning’s meak, that one 
vhousand millions of fellow-men have awakened 
‘rom sleep that morning, craving their daily bread, 
vith the same appetite which reigns at his family 
doard ; and that if, by a superior power, they could 
ve gathered together at the same hour, for the same 
neal, they would fill both sides of five tables reach- 
ng all round the globe where it is broadest, seated 
‘ide by side, and allowing 18 inches to each indi- 
fidual, an: that these tables are to be renewed 
Wice or thrice every day. Then let him consider 
hat, in addition to the food of the human race, 
hat of all the humble partakers of man’s toil —the 
/ower animals —is to be provided in like manner. 
Those all wait upon agriculture, as the agent of 
“hat Providence which giveth them their meat in 
“Tue season ; and they probably consume in the ag- 
egate an equal amount of produce; and, finally, 
(et him add, in imagination, to this untold amount 
if daily pad for man and beast, the various articles 

hich are furnished, directly or indirectly, from the 
oil, for building material, furniture, tiotksncs and 
| el. The grand total will illustrate the primary 
uportance of agriculture, considered as the steward 
-the commissary — charged with supplying this 
most inconceivable daily demand of the human 
e and the subject animals for their daily bread ; 
ant so imperative and uncompromising, that 
in its most agonizing form, is the penalty of 
ure in the supply.” 


—»——_ 
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cation. 
—e-— 


MERRIMACK RIVER WATER. 

Tue Merrimack River, which has its rise in 
the northern part of New Hampshire, and which 
flows through the eastern section of Massachu- 
setts on its way to the ocean, is remarkable in 
several aspects, but more particularly for the 
immense amount of mechanical work performed 
by its waters in their descent to the coast. 
These waters are compelled to labor from the 
moment they start from the cool springs among 
the mountains of New Hampshire until they are 
joined to the salt water of the sea at Newbury- 
port. The river and its tributaries probably 
turn more wheels than any other in the world, 
and the amount and variety of industrial prod- 
ucts manufactured upon its banks are greater 
than are produced in any section of country of 
equal extent. The saw-mills, grist-mills, paper- 
mills, ete., on the small tributaries, are counted 
by hundreds, while on the riveg itself are the 
great manufacturing towns of Manchester, Hook- 
set, Lowell, and Lawrence. 

The waters flowing through or past such 
sources of contamination would naturally” be 
supposed to become loaded with filth, and to be 


Tue first farmer was the first man, and all his- 
i¢ nobility rests on possession and use of land. 


rendered wholly unsuited to any domestic uses. 
We have recently been employed to make chem- 


of 


ical analysis of the river water at Haverhill, a 
city about eight miles below Lawrence, and 
consequently below all the large manufacturing 
establishments upon the stream, and the results 
are quite unexpected. Instead of finding a large 
amount of organic matter, it is actually less than 
is found in many streams flowing through the 
same region of country, upon which there are 
no manufacturing establishments. The results 
of two careful determinations gave precisely 
equal amounts of organic and inorganic constit- 
uents in the water. In the imperial gallon 
there was contained of 
Organic matter 
Inorganic “ 
The specimen of water was perfectly clear, and 
without special odor or taste. What becomes 
of the vast quantities of dye liquors, wool wash- 
ings, soap and starch solutions, animal eXcre- 
ment, ete., which are poured into the river above ? 
This is a question somewhat perplexing. At 
the present time, owing to the drought, the 
water in the river is low, but still the volume 
is not small. It is probable that the impurities 
thrown into the stream are precipitated upon 
the bottom, or lodged upon the rocks and shores, 
before proceeding far on their course, and they 
remain where they are deposited until the spring 
freshets occur, when the river-bed receives a 
thorough cleansing, and the sea swallows up the 
filth. A comparison of the Merrimack River 
waters with those of the English and Continen- 


tal streams, upon which manufactories exist, 
gives the following results : — 

Total solids in 1,000,000 parts. Organic. 
Merrimack . = 60, 5 30. 
Thames at Loca Bridge . 408.4 . 100. 

«“  «& Chelsea 304. 34. 
Clyde above Glasgow wLLGsLee 26.1 
Rhine at Strasburg 169.4. 3 Ass} 
Penk near Wolverhampton - 325. . ¢ 6 68.6 
Hawswater, Cumberland 57. A : phat! 


It will be noticed that the amount of organic 
matter found'in the Merrimack is exceeded only 
by three of the streams in the list, while the 
amount of solid matter is less than any, with 


one exception. 
——p 


HARDENING COPPER. 


Mr. WEenDELL Puittips has so often delivered 
his lecture upon the “ Lost Arts” in New Ene- 
land, that almost every one, young and old, is 
familiar with its statements. Many of these do 
not bear a very close examination arid investiga- 
tion, but still the lecture is an interesting one, 
and much more useful than the trashy perform- 
ances of the fashionable lecturers of the day. 
Among the many arts and processes of the an- 
cients which he considers as lost to the modern 
world is that of hardening copper so that it wili 
form cutting instruments, and serve all the pur- 
poses to which steel is applied. Undoubtedly 
there is great eM™&geration in the statements 
made regarding the hardening of copper by the 
Egyptians and Romans, but it is probable they 
did succeed in making some very useful imple- 
ments from the metal. The art of hardening 
copper is not however a “lost art,” for it is 
known that where phosphorus is combined with 
it, its physical character is so far changed that 
it becomes very hard. Berzelius succeeded in 
making a penknife blade of copper and phospho- 
rus, so hard that it carried a fine cutting edge, 
and he used it for the purposes of an ordinary 
steel knife. But it is a curious and perbaps 
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instructive fact that this alloy is not stable, but 
easily oxidizes, and in a short time crumbles and 
falls into a powder. 

It is quite probable the copper of the ancients 
was hardened in this way, although they were 
totally unacquainted with the element phospho- 
They might have learned that bones con- 
element that gave to copper peculiar 
properties, and still fave. had no knowledge of 
the nature of the substance. They might have 
made a mixture of bone dust, charcoal, and cop- 
per, aud this mixture’ exposed to the influence 
of heat would form the alloy desired. As zinc 
was a metal unknown to them, they may have 
employed a process analagous to this in making 
an alloy in some respects corresponding with our 
brass. Extended experiments have been made 
in modern times to form alloys of this nature, but 
we @o not specially need them. Steel is much 
cheaper and better, and so long as we have an 
abundance of this compound of carbon and iron, 
we can appropriate our copper to other and more 
valuable uses. The ancients in their metallur- 
gical operations as well as in all other labors, 
worked in the dark, and whilst they were fortu- 
nate enough to stumble upon some important 
processes, they were far from attaining to the 
perfeetion to which we have arrived. We work 
in the light of exact science, and our methods are 
the results of study and knowledge which have 
the advantage of mathematical exactness. If the 
ancients used phosphorus to harden copper, the 
rapid oxidation of the compound would account 
for the disappearance of every tool or imple- 
ment of the kind. 


rus. 
tained an 


eS 
PLANT FOOD. 

Dr. Hoskins, the able editor of the Vermont 
Farmer, believes that sorrel has the power of 
decomposing feldspathic rocks through the agency 
of oxalic acid, which it holds as a constituent. 
The Doctor’s industry in hunting up authorities 
to support his views is to be commended; but 
it is a hard point to prove that oxalic acid, in or 
out of connection with plants, will act upon 
“solid feldspar sand” and decompose it. Ifa 
plant elaborates oxalic acid, it is simply oxalic 
acid, and it mest behave in the presence of other 
bodies as it does when produced from other 
sources. It does not matter from whence it 
comes, and inasmuch as “ solid feldspar sand ” 
is totally insoluble in oxalic acid, it cannot * dis- 
solve out any potash to supply its wants.” This 
is one point in our criticism in the November 
number of the JouRNAL; the other was, that 
plants have not the power to prepare their own 
fool. If this is not an axiom in vegetable 
chemistry, we must go hack to the period when 
research began, and commence study on a new 
basis. The opposite view is contrary to analogy 
and facts, and the quotatiosfrom Prof. John- 
son do not, when carefully considered, support 
such hypothesis. Liebig’s statement regarding 
the action of rootlets upon limestone pebbles 
does not afford satisfactory proof that the decom- 
position results from the labors of the plant to 
secure food, since the same furrowing occurs 
upon iron aqueduct pipes when the roots of 
trees twine about them. The mere contact of 
vegetable substances, living or dead, with lime- 
stone, above ground or below, will, under certain 
conditions, serve to promote decomposition. This 
is seen in marble tombstones, old marble build- 


ings, and in limestone boulders. ‘The crypto- 
gamic plants found upon our planet, and to the 
existence of which all life is due, are e presumed 
to have originated from seeds or germinal prin- 
ciples, and so have the lichens which live and 
thrive upon bare rocks. Have the little germs 
the power of manufacturing their inorganic food 
from the refractory rocks to which they cling? 


No. How then do they secure their food? The 
answer is obvious. Every rock exposed to 


rains, air, and sunshine is constantly subjected 
to decomposing influences. There is a trace of 
nitric acid brought in contact with rocks by 
rain water, which probably results from decom- 
position of air by electrical agency; this acts 
upon rock surfaces. Water itself has solvent 
powers ; carbonic acid, always present in air, is 
an active decomposing agent, and moreover, the 
fact is established that all rocks, however bare 
they may appear to be, have indeed a thin cov- 
ering of dust, sufficient in amount to afford am- 
ple nourishment to the low forms of plant life. 
The Creator has provided forces whose especial 
work it is to prepare inorganic food, so that it 
can be taken up by water and carried into plant 
structures, but he has not conferred upon plants 
the capability of dissolving and preparing their 
own food. i 
wards 
[Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 
MAGNETOMETER INDICATIONS ON SEPTEM- 
BER 7TH. 

IMMEDIATELY after the remarkable solar disturb- 
ance of which a description was given in the last 
number of the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, a letter was 
addressed to the Greenwich Observatory, requesting 
information as to the behavior of the magnetic in- 
struments at that moment. In due time, but too 
late for insertion last mouth, a courteous reply wa 
received from Professor Airy inclosing tracings from 
the photographic record-curves of the declinom- 


dicated on the first and second curves were 
caused by it. 

Professor Airy writes: “The day was one | 
magnetic disturbance, but it does not appear 
any remarkable movement coincided with the 
ginning of your observation. There was a sudde 
movement nearly at the end.” 

About 24 hours after the “explosion” the 
netic storm began which developed into the MY 
tiful Aurora of ‘that ev ening. 

It would seem accordingly either that consideral 
time is occupied in transmitting a magnetic perttar) 
bation from the sun to the earth; or else, what i A 
perhaps more probable, that mere mechanical moye 
ments in the solar atmosphere, such as the phe 
nomenon in question appears to have been, are les 
efficacious in disturbing our magnetometers tha 
certain other actions which are less conspicuous, — 

While there can be no possible doubt that ther 
is a close connection between the condition of th 
solar surface and magnetic disturbances on th 
earth, much further investigation will be require 


to elucidate the matter. C. A. YounG. 
HANOVER, Nov. 14, 1871. i 


—e—— 
RAILWAY DUST. 


A FRIEND has sent us a copy of the Man 
chester (Eng.) Guardian, for October 8, 187] 
in which we find a full report of the last meet 
ing of the Manchester Literary and Philosophie: 
Society. Among the papers read was one b} 
Mr. J. Sidebotham on the microscopic examina 
tion of railway dust, which will, we think, b 
interesting to the readers of the JOURNAL, aun 
we therefore give the following abstract of ite 

While travelling by rail between Saltley an 
Camp Hill, I spread a paper on a seat of the 
riage near the open window, and collected the di 
that fell upon it. A rough examination of this 
the two thirds power showed a large proportio 
fragments of iron; and on applying a_ soft 
needle I found that many of them were highly 
netic. They were mostly long, thin, and stra 


:) 


eter, and of the horizontal and vertical force mag- 
netometers. These are shown in the cut below. 


Roya OpseERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
Magnetic changes, Sept. 7, 1871, from 2h. to 10h. 


Hours. Greenwich Mean Solar Time. 
4h. Sh. 6h. Th 8h. 


dh. 


10h. 


19° 25° a 
ov & 


a | 


Western Declination. 


Horizontal Force. 


ll = 


Vertical Force. 


gh. 10m. 10. 20. 11,10... 12, 1.10. 2.10. 3.10. 
Hanover Mean Solar Tne. 


The vertical dotted line indicates the probable time of the ex- 
plosion, 12h. 40m. Hanover Time. 

Contrary to my expectation there was no specially 
marked disturbance of the magnets simultaneous 
with the “explosion ” (if explosion it really was). 
It is not impossible that the small disturbances in- 


the largest being about +4, of an inch, and, und 
the power used, had the appearance of a quantit 
of old nails. I then, with a magnet, separated th 
iron from the other particles. The weight alte 
gether of the dust collected was 5.7 grains, and th 
proportion of those particles composed wholly or i 
part of iron was 2.9 grains, or more than one hal 
The iron thus separated consisted chiefly of fuse 
particles of dross or burned iron, like “ clinkers; 
many were more or less spheriéal, like those fi 
the flue of a furnace, but none so smooth; all wer 
more or less covered with spikes and exerescence 
some having long tails like the old “ Prince Rupert’ 
drops ;” there were also many small angular pé 
ticles like cast iron, having crystalline ‘strueture 
The rest of the dust consisted largely of cinders 
very bright angular fraements of glass or quar 
a few bits of yellow metal, opaque white and sphe 
ical bodies, grains of sand, a few bits of coal, e 
After the examination of this dust, I could easil) 


cient to account fa the aT ‘effect tn pee ie 
it probable that the magretie strips of iron 4 
lamin from the rails and tires of the wheels, 
the other iron particles portions of fused m 
either from the coal or from the furnace bars. ~ 


those between the two stations named. If 1 ha 
travel much. by railway through that distric 
should like to wear magnetic railway spectacles, 
a magnetic respirator in dry weather. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue MereoroLoey or Octoser. — According | 
y the report of Professor Loomis, of Yale College, | 
the mean temperature of the month, at New. Haven, 
was 53.3 degrees, which is 2.2 degrees above the 
average temperature of this month. The highest! 
| temperature of the month was 73.2 degrees on the) 
}15th; the lowest was 28.5 degrees on the 21st. 
The range of the thermometer for the month was 
44.7 degrees, which is a little less than the usual 
range. ‘The first frost of the season occurred on 
‘the morning of September 21st, and the first ice 
occurred on the morning of October 21st. 

The amount of rain for the month was 5.47 inches, 
which is nearly two inches more than the average 


fall. The amount of rain for the past twelve months 
has been 44.54 inches, which is exactly the average 
fall at New Haven deduced from observations of 
twenty-nine years. 

Darwinism. — An able article on this subject, 
from the pen of Mr. Chauncey Wright, of Cam- 
bridge, appeared in the North American Review for 
July, under the form of a review of Mivart’s “ Gen- 
esis of Species,” the arguments of which were effect- 
ively answered. Mr. Darwin was so much pleased 
with the article that he obtained the permission of 
the publishers to reprint it in a pamphlet for dis- 
tribution among men of science interested in the 
‘subject. The fact that Mr. Darwin appears to con- 
sider it the best reply that has yet been made to 
the opponents of his theory of evolution is likely 
to draw increased attention to the article in this 
‘country. 

Tue Sea Serrent IN In1sH Warers. — Our 
old friend, the sea serpent, has led a retired life for 
‘several years. Since he used to pay his occasional 
visits to Nahant, in the palmy days of that marine 
resort, we have heard no authentic news of him 
until within a month or two. The Limerick Chron- 
icle informs us that he has now appeared on that 
side of the Atlantic, in the beautiful bay of Kilkee. 
A party of several ladies and gentlemen, one of 
whom, fortunately for the serpent, is “a well-known 
clergyman in the north of Ireland,” saw an enor- 
‘mous head, shaped somewhat like that of a horse, 
emerge from the water. Behind the head*and on 
ithe neck was a kind of chignon, or “ huge mane of 


‘motion of the water.” The Chronicle adds that “one 
lady nearly fainted at the sight, and all had their 
‘nerves considerably upset by the dreadful appear- 
ance of this extraordinary creature.” The well- 
known clergyman, however, was equal to the oc- 
easion, for he minutely inspected the interesting 
monster, watching it, until after a few minutes the 
gigantic head ducked and disappeared beneath the 
waters. An English paper, commenting upon this 
Hibernian piece of intelligence, remarks that the 
‘serpent has probably “turned over a new leaf, and 
will in future make himself at home at various sea- 
side places; nor can anything be more injudicious 
‘than to turn a cold shoulder upon him; or annoy 
him, on the other hand, by vulgar curiosity. He 
is evidently a most determined beast, of gigantic 
4 st ngth and stature, and it would be well, now that 
cto: a social tendency, to meet him respectfully 
but with self-possession. His appearance, it is true, 
is against him, but, for aught we know, his disposi- 
tion may be good; and so far from there being any 
reason for ladies to faint away when he puts his 

ead out of the water, there is, it is to be feared, 
‘far more reason to expect that the serpent himself 
will be overcome by faintness at some of the sights 
0 be witnessed at many of the watering-places on 

coast.” 
He SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD IN ENGLAND. — 
e Pall Mali Gazette states that the following was 
e of the applications lately received by the Staf- 


sseaweed-looking hair, which rose and fell with the | stone,” but never suspected that it was liable to) 


School Board for the office of clerk : — 


Septr 203, 1871 

Sir i see in the Stafford paper a advertizement 
for a clerk to the school board I should be willing 
to Take the Sittuaction at 50 a yeari am Not a 
Member of the Legal porfission i should be abel to 
Give all My time the Dutys of the office i Coud 
take to it at Once if I was Ellectd i have had a 
Good Eaducation this is my Own Handwriting i 
ham 305 years of age and I can have a Good 
Carachter I have Been employed on the Railway 
but I have left has I think i am Abel to take a 
Better Sittiation And i think the office would Suit 
Me very well plese let me no if i shall have to 
Come to stafford or wheather this will Be Suflischiant 
By Doing so yo will oblidge Sir Your most Obedi- 
ent Servent, J J 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROPERTIES OF CopPpEeR SALTS. 
—TIn an article on this subject in the Philadelphia 
Photographer, Dr. Sellack announces an interesting 
discovery. He has found that the iodide and bro- 
mide of copper have the property of photographic 
development, like the salts of silver. “A plate of 
pure copper, iodized or bromized as in Daguerre’s 
process and exposed in the camera, develops a pic- 
ture in mercurial vapors. Also when the bromized 
or iodized copper plate is sufficiently exposed under 
a photographic negative, a picture is produced which 
can be fixed by hyposulphite. The sensitive copper 
plate, therefore, acts exactly like the Daguerrean 
plate. A process similar to the wet collodion pro- 
cess is impracticable with the salts of copper on ac- 
count of their solubility in water.” There is reason 
to believe, however, that these salts will prove more ' 
sensitive to the different colors than the silver salts, 
and the discovery may prove to have important 
bearings upon the photography of the future. 

REMARKABLE STATEMENTS. — A popular journal 
after giving an item in regard to the sinking of the 
bottom of the Morris and Essex Canal near Broad- 
way, New Jersey, comments on it as follows : — 

“Tt is supposed that the lime in the limestone 
rock of which the ground under the canal in that 
region is composed, has been secretly burning for 
years by ‘spontaneous combustion’ and thus left 
an immense hollow underneath. The trickling of 
water through lime rock will set it on fire.” 

We have frequently heard of “burning lime- 


ignite from water contact. The information that 
water trickling through lime rock will set it on fire 
is certainly new. Water holding carbonic acid in 
solution will dissolve limestone, and in this way im- 
mense caves are formed. The Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky is one of the best known and largest of 
these caverns, but every limestone region abounds in 
them. Occasionally the roof of a cave becomes too 
thin to bear the superincumbent earth, and a portion 
of it falls in, forming the well known “ sink holes ” 
of limestone regions. When one of these sink holes 
happens to be formed in the bed of a creek, the 
water of course runs into it, and if the cave has no 
outlet at a lower level, it forms a deep pond. But 
those caves almost always do have an outlet and 
the creek disappears, to appear again perhaps miles 
away. Instances of this kind are frequent through 
the limestone regions of the West. 

A New Water Ram.—lIf what is stated re- 
garding a water ram, by a writer in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturalist, is true, perpetual motion is cer- 
tainly discovered. He says, “ A No. 5 ram would, 
with a fall of three or four feet, use seven gallons of’ 
water per minute, elevating about half that quantity 
to a height of fifty or a hundred feet;” or, in other 
words, one gallon of water descending four feet 
would raise one gallon of water twenty-five feet. 
The very best water-wheels will not raise over 95 
per cent. of the water to the same height from which | 
it descended, and therefore we may be allowed to 
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express doubts in regard to the above, especially as, 


rams heretofore used utilize only about one half of 
the power developed by the fall of water. From 
60 to 65 per cent. is the most that has ever been 
claimed for the best forms of the apparatus. 

MicropHoTograruy. — Apropos of this subject, 
on which Mr. Stodder has an interesting article in 
this number of the JourNAL, the British Journal of 
Photography says that the process is becoming so 
perfect and so inexpensive that “ we may soon have 
our daily paper of tbe size of a postage-stamp, and 
carry our favorite poets in our vest-buttons. We 
shall see ‘a new edition of Macaulay complete in 
three shirt-studs,’.or, ‘ the ‘tiny edition of Dickens’ 
complete in two sleeve-buttons. Every one will then 
carry a microscope as we now do a penknife.” 


—_¢— 


ATOMS. 


, Tue British War Department is about to ap- 
point a committee of practical and scientific men to 
inquire into the manufacture and uses of gun-cotton 
and other explosive compounds, and their employ- 
ment for artillery and in mining. — That curious 
work of ancient art, the “ Bayeux tapestry,” said to 
have been wrought by the hands of Matilda, queen 
of William the Conqueror, is to be reproduced for 
next year’s International Exhibition at London, the 
reproduction to be half the size of the original, or 
large enough to show every thread and every mend- 
ing; and a few copies will be printed of the full size 
(218 feet long by 19 inches wide) and colored in 
fac-simile. — A colossal bronze statue of Franklin, 
twelve feet and a half high, and standing on a ped- 
estal fourteen feet high, is to be erected i+ Print- 
ing House Square, New York; and the ceremony 
of unveiling will take place on the anniversary of 
Franklin’s birthday, the 17th of January next. — 
A fine yacht was lately burned to the water’s edge, 
off Montauk Point, Long Island, from the explosion 
of a pintle lamp filted with kerosene; in other 
words, another instance of ‘‘ cheap naphtha used to 
adulterate or to substitute the more costly oil of safe 
character, and lives lost and property destroyed in 
order that some scoundrel could make five, ten, or 
twenty cents more on the gallon of illuminating 
liquid sold in his shop.” — Speaking of kerosene, it 
has been proposed to invite the woman whose cow 
kicked over the lamp that kindled the Chicago fire 
to lecture on the danger of using cheap burning 
fluids, and she would undoubtedly “ draw well.” — 
The Collins steamer Adriatic, once renowned for 
her magnificent fittings and her high speed, after 
lying for some years in the Birkenhead docks oppo- 
site Liverpool, has been rigged as a ship, and has 
sailed from the Mersey for Rio Janeiro, with a 
cargo of 3,800 tons of coal. — Salmon from the 
Sacramento River, in California, are now sent east- 
ward in: large quantities, the fish being a drug in 
the home market. — At Spernberg, near Berlin, a 
deposit of rock salt was discovered, whose thickness, 
so far, has been found to exceed 2,962 feet, and 
whose horizontal extension seems to be .equally 
great; and near Segeberg, in Holstein, another 
deposit has been discovered, which promises to be 
of similar magnitude. — A Philadelphia paper states 
that in that city there are eight thousand establish- 
ments in which persons are employed in produc- 
tive or manufacturing industry, and the value of 
their products for the current year cannot be less 
than three hundred and fifty millions of dollars ; 
and eighteen hundred of these factories are driven 
by steam-engines, whose aggregate power is that of 
fifty thousand horses. —The ivory keys to pianos 
or melodeons, when yellow, may be rendered white 
again by sponging them with diluted sulphurous 
acid and expostire to the sun. — An exchange says 
that “Some inconsiderate persons have recently 
developed a fine vein of coal near Corning, N. Y., 
a locality the geologists have repeatedly declared it 
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impossible for coal to exist in, and the indignant 
savants are contemplating an injunction.” — Accord- 
ing to Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal, alcoholic solu- 
tions of perchloride of iron are not precipitated by 
carbonate of lime, and may therefore be applied to 
white marble for the purpose of imparting to it a 
yellow color ; the depth of the color will depend on 
the degree of concentration given to the solution. — 
Everybody remembers Coleridge’s epigram, in which 
he asks “ what power divine ” will suffice to “wash 
the river Rhine” after that stream has washed the 
unfragrant city of Cologne; and this very question 
seems now to be agitated, for sanitary reasons, by 
those who have to use the water, which has become 
so contaminated with sewage that measures must be 
taken for its purification. — The fact that horses 
and other animals with broken limbs do not appear 
to lose their appetites, has led some scientific men 
to raise the question whether these creatures suffer 
as much under the circumstances as men do; for a 
man could not sit quietly down to dinner just after 
breaking his leg. — The American Builder, though 
utterly burned out by the Chicago fire, issues its No- 
vember number only a few days late, and in the same 
excellent style as usual, except that it has no engray- 
ings; and it promises its patrons that its next num- 
ber shall be fully up to its established reputation in 
every respect.— The New York Times devotes 
more than a column to a review of Rolfe’s editions 
of The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest, in the 
course of which it remarks that “the work has been 
done so well that it could hardly have been done 
better,” and that “it shows throughout knowledge, 
taste, discriminating judgment, and what is rarer 
and of yet higher value, a sympathetic appreciation 
of the poct’s moods and purposes.” — The postal 
telegraph system appears to be working very suc- 
cessfully in Great Britain. 
=~ 

Resonance. — The experiment on resonance 
mentioned in the JouRNAL or CuHeEMistry for 
March, can be very prettily made by connecting 
two glass jars containing water by means of a short 
flexible tube acting as a siphon. If one of the 
jars be raised or lowered, the water will rise or fall 
in the other jar, and the length of the column of 
air which gives the loudest note when the vi- 
brating fork is held over it can be marked by past- 
ing a slip of paper on the jar. Ifa few drops of red 
ink be put in the water, the rise and fall of the note 
corresponding to the length of the column of air 
may be made perceptible to a large class. If one 
of the jars be set on a stand and the other held in 
the hand of the experimenter, it requires but one 
person to make the experiment. sete lke 

GREENE SPRINGS, ALA. 

eS 
LITERARY NOTES. 


A New issue in Mr. Baird’s excellent series of works on in- 
dustrial science is The Manufucture of Russian Sheet Iron, 
by John Percy, M. D., F. R. S., with Illustrations and an Ap- 
pendix on American Sheet Iron. This little book, which is 
sold for fifty cents, is prepared by one who is an authority on all 
matters relating to metallurgy, and it has a special interest as 
treating of a subject which has long been a great mystery. 

The Harpers have reprinted M. Reelus’s The Earth, with all 
the maps and illustrations, at half the price for which the Eng- 
lish edition has been selling quite largely in this country. 
They have published many popular scientific books, but no one 
on the list can take a higher rank than this. ‘The author, as 
the London Lxaminer remarks, “drawing useful and in- 
structive information from the great scientific writers of every 
age and every country, has endeavored to place before his readers 
a full and complete account of the globe which we inhabit, of its 
past history, its present condition, and its probable future; and 
he has succeeded admirably.” 

The “ Student's Series” of historical manuals, published by 
the same house, is true to its name, being precisely adapted to 
the wants of the student in school or college. The Stelent's 
Ancient History of the East, just issued, is a welcome addition 
to the list. An abridgment of Hallam’s Middle Ages is an- 
nounced as soon to follow. 

Henry the Eighth, with notes and illustrations, the third of 
Mr. Rolfe’s series of select plays of Shakespeare, will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. ; : 


Medicine. 


y@> In admitting to our columns communications 
Jrom respectable sources, we must not be considered as 
endorsing the views or statements of the articles. 
—_e— 
MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Unper the above heading in the November num- 
ber of your excellent journal appeared an article 
which may be embodied in the following propositions : 

1. The regular profession has no comprehensive 
system of medical philosophy. r. 

2. In the human organism there is no provision 
for the elimination of mineral substances foreign 
to it. 

3. Therefore we should administer such mineral 
substances, and such only, as enter into the composi- 
tion of the body. 

In reply: 1. We certainly have a “comprehen- 
sive ” but not a sweeping medical philosophy, and 
may the kindly shades of the God and of the Father 
of Medicine ever preserve us from the latter ! 

We have theories of healthy and diseased func- 
tions; theories for the genesis of the various dis- 
eases; theories for the “ action of medicines ; ” line 
upon line and precept upon precept; indeed our 
works on physiology, pathology, practice, and mate- 
ria medica are built on a well digested and com- 
prehensive medical philosophy. Virchow, Paget, 
Headland, Wood, and numerous others fully vindi- 
cate our claim to such a philosophy. 

2. There is — in the human organism — provision 
for the elimination of mineral substances foreign to 
it. Thus mercury passes out by the “liver, salivary 
glands, and skin ;” zine by the kidneys and liver ; 
the mineral acids are variously eliminated; some 
salts pass out by the kidneys, others by the bowels, 
producing, respectively, diuresis and catharsis. “ All 
those medicines must be secreted which have noth- 
ing in the natural blood to correspond to them.” 
(Headland on the Action of Medicines, page 310.) 

3. Experience (the one and only lamp by which 
our feet should be guided) disproves the truth of 
this dogma, which is evidently founded on the erro- 
neous postulate that we invariably exhibit medicines 
for the purpose of correcting a deficiency of the nor- 
mal tissue ingredients. Many of the diseases we 
have to contend with are functional and not organic ; 
there is neither deficiency nor redundance, only 
deranged action of tissue elements. The homeeopath 
reels under his burden of “ similia similibus;” the 
allopath finds difficult sailing with his “ contraria 
contrariis ;” shall we, too, abandon our old and 
faithful monitor, experience ? 

Watrace A. Briaes, M. D. 

GENEVA, Outro. 

ae 
THE HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SCHOOL OF 
VIENNA. 

Tur American Practitioner for October con- 
tains an interesting account of the Vienna Hos- 
pital and School, from the pen of Dr. Melvin 
Rhorer. It appears that the number of Ameri- 
can students in Vienna is rapidly increasing ; it 
being sixty at present, or more than fourfold 
what it was two years ago. This is not owin 
so much to the interruption of medical teaching 
in Paris on account of the war, as to the fact 
that French medicine seems to be declining, and 
even if there had been no war the other Euro- 
pean universities would have drawn many fore 
eigners away from the French capital. 

Dr. Rhorer advises the student to get his ele- 
mentary instruction at home. Our modes of 
teaching are, in his judgment, superior, or at 
least better adapted to our wants —to say noth- 
ing of the fact that seven years would be re- 


quired for the purpose by the Vienna ecurrie lh 
It is for clinical instruction that the student a 
thither, and nowhere can he find greater advs 
tages in that department. In London and Pa 
the student is bewildered with a dozen hospi 
and schools; and clinics are held at so nearly the 
same hour, and at places so far apart, that iti 
almost impossible to attend more than one or 
two during the same day. In Vienna, on the 
other hand, everything is centralized in the Ik 
perial Hospital; and one may work from sw 
rise to sunset without loss of time. : 
The hospital was founded in 1787 by the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph II., and covers an are 
of ten acres or more. It is two and a hal 
stories high, with walls of brick, rough cast, a 
windows and doors of the plainest pattern. 
arched gateway leads into the large court, con- 
taining about three acres, tastefully laid out with 
shade-trees, flowers, walks, and fountains. Thi 
are eight other courts connected with this, ai 
at the end of the last court stands the patholog 
cal institute, which was erected by Rokitan 
in 1859. This contains the dead-house, the 
ture-room for chemistry and materia medica, 
the various operating-rooms. To the right o 
this, on a hill, stands the building for the insane, 
which is a large round tower with narrow wit 
dows, and shut off from the rest of the world } 
a moat. The wards of the hospital are 
structed in the simplest manner; scrupulou 
clean, but with no attempt whatever at emb 
lishment. .Their number is one hundred 
ten, and they contain twenty-five hundred beds. 
There are also thirty clinical amphitheatres, t 
apartments for the various officers, and a chap 
“There are seemingly no modern conyenier 
about the hospital The heating is done 
stoves, and the water taken to the wards by | 
convalescents from the fountains in the courts 
The diet of the hospital and also the m 
icines used are supplied entirely by contra 
About thirty cents per day is the cost of main 
taining a patient in the public wards; but there 
also are private wards of various classes for th 
who can afford to pay more. An inhabitant 
Vienna pays twenty cents per diem, a foreigner 
double that amount. 7 
About twenty thousand patients are admitted 
annually, besides those in the lying-in wa 
From eight to ten thousand children are born 
the hospital during the year, about fifty per ce 
of whom die in infancy. ‘Those that live, an 
are not claimed by their parents, are either 
into the army or assigned to other governm 
work. 4 
Of the teaching force, and the facilities for it 
struction, Dr. Rhorer says: — ‘ 


: 
| 
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“The faculty of medicine in the University of 
Vienna, although it has recently lost in Skoda” 
Oppholzer two of its greatest lights, is still fille 
generally by men of world-wide reputation. 
fact, only from such men has the choice been ori 
nally made. There is no such thing as promotion by 
seniority, and a Viennese reputation alone is by 
means sufficient. Bilroth made his name at Zuri¢ 
and was called here from Berlin. In most © 
departments there are two separate chairs for ea 
branch. Each professor has lectures in a differ 
amphitheatre, and issues his own tickets, 


most popular teachers have the largest ¢ 
Bilroth and Dumreicher are the surgeons Bra 
and Spit the obstetrician: and gynecologists. 


Zebra and Neuman hold the chairs of dermatology. 
Sigmund and Zeisel lecture on syphilis, Jieger on 
jhe eye, and Rokitansky on pathological ana omy. 
\Che teaching by this brilliant array of professors is 
} holly clinical. The cases for illustration are seem- 
jagly without number. The greatest difficulty with 
the foreign student lies in the lectures being given 
nd strange tongue. If he has come unacquainted 
vith the German, several months will necessarily be 


he language to follow the course. . . . 
Excellent as is the faculty and splendid the 
linics, it is from the assistants that the most prac- 
ical lessons are obtained. They teach everything. 
The bulletin-board at the University gate is crowded 
mith the announcements of their courses — on the 
ye, the chest, the ear, on stricture, electro-therapy, 
ainor and operative surgery, operative midwifery, 
te.” 


—_@— 
SMALL-POX. 


Tus loathsome disease made its appearance 
n several of our cities and large towns during 
he past summer, and many cases, both of con- 
Juent small-pox and of varioloid, were reported. 
mn the city of Lowell it raged for several months, 
ind many deaths occurred from it. A strange 
eeling has been engendered in England, and 
so some extent in this country, against vaccina- 
jon, which is a most unjust and absurd preju- 
lice. It is born of ignorance and vulgar conceit, 
and where it exists, small-pox will exist. ‘The 
withorities in all cases should insist upon thor- 
ugh vaccination in communities where the dis- 
vase prevails. The following instructions for 
ontrolling small-pox contagion, enforced at 
Lowell, proved effective in arresting the spread 
of the disease : — 


Bg ISOLATION. 


1. Persons attacked with small-pox or varioloid, 
and all infected clothing of the same, must be imme- 
Miately separated from all other persons liable to 
eontract or communicate the disease. 

; 2. Nurses and the infected clothing of such per- 
jons must be treated as in quarantine. 

8. None but nurses, and the attending physicians, 
vill be allowed access to persons sick with small- 
(0x or varioloid. 

4, Patients must not leave the premises until 
hey, together with the bedding and clothing, have 
jyeen disinfected, and permission given by some 
hysician of the Board of Health. 


= DISINFECTION. 
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1. All bedding and personal clothing infected 
jwith the small-pox contagion, which can, without in- 
)ury, must be washed in boiling water. 
2. Infected feather-beds, pillows, and hair mat- 
|zesses must have contents taken out and thoroughly 
‘umigated, and ticks washed in boiling water. 
| 3, Infected straw and excelsior mattresses must 
aave contents removed and buried, and ticks washed 
n boiling water. 
4. Infected blankets, sheets, and pillow-cases, and 
Il articles in contact with, or used by the patient, 
ust be washed in boiling water. 
5. Personal clothing and bedding, particularly 
somforters, which cannot be wet without injury, 
c st be disinfected by baking or by fumigation. 
6. Instead of using boiling water as the disinfect- 
ant, the following chemical process with cold water 
may sometimes be conveniently substituted: Dis- 
ve in a wash-tub, containing eight gallons of cold 
wter, one pound of the hyposulphite of soda, im- 
se all the articles of clothing and bedding used 


or around the patient, and when thoroughly sat- 


i 
| 


onsumed in acquiring a sufficient familiarity with’ 


ed add half a pint of sulphuric acid, first di-' 
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luting it with one gallon of water; stir the whole 
and allow the clothes to soak an hour, then wring 
them out, rinse three times in cold water, and hang 
out to dfy. 

7. Disinfection of houses, clothing, and bedding 
by fumigation may be effected by filling the closed 
rooms with the fumes of sulphurous acid, or of chlo- 
rine gas. ‘The first can be accomplished by putting 
half a pound of sulphur in an iron dish, pouring on 
a little alchohol and igniting it, thereby causing the 
sulphur to burn and give off sulphurous acid fumes, 
The second can be accomplished by moistening 
with water four pounds of chloride of lime, contained 
in an earthen or wooden vessel, and adding thereto 
a pint of muriatic acid, to liberate the chlorine gas. 
Clothing and bedding, to be well fumigated, must 
be separated as much as possible, and hung upon the 
walls and furniture of the room, so that everything 
will be thoroughly permeated. The rooms should be 
kept closed an hour or two after being charged with 
gas by either method, and then thoroughly venti- 
lated. No attempt should be made to fumigate the 
sick-room in this manner, while it is occupied by 
the patient. 

8. On the recovery, removal, or death of every 
case of small-pox or varioloid, the clothing, bedding, 
and premises will be disinfected, in accordance with 
the above rules, under the direction of one or more 
physicians employed for the purpose by the Board 
of Health. 

9. The physicians employed in disinfecting may 
cause the removal, destruction, or burial of such in- 
fected bedding and clothing as may, in their judg- 
ment, seem to require it, of which they shall keep a 
correct record, with date, kind of article, whether 
new or old, estimated value, name and residence of 
the owner. No person shall burn any contagioned 
articles unless authorized by the Board of Health. 

10. The sick-room should be kept well ventilated, 
with such precautions as not to expose the patient 
to direct currents of air, and should be occasionally 
fumigated, slightly, by throwing upon a heated sur 
face a few teaspoonfuls of a solution of carbolic acid, 
made by dissolving one ounce of crystallized carbolic 
acid in a quart of rain water. Pieces of cloth may 
be soaked in this solution, and suspended in the room, 
also in the hall-ways adjoining. All vessels for re- 
ceiving discharges of any kind from patients, must 
be emptied immediately after use, and cleansed with 
boiling water. When convalescence has taken 
place, the patient must be thoroughly washed in 
warm water and soap, and put on fresh, clean 
clothes throughout. 

11. Privies, water-closets, garbage-tubs, water- 
pipes, and all kinds of drains and foul places in 
houses, stables, and yards, may be disinfected with 
a solution made as follows: Dissolve eight pounds 
of copperas (sulphate of iron) in five gallons of 
water, add one quart of the solution of carbolic acid, 
and mix well. 

12. It should be remembered that there are no 
substitutes for pure air and water. Let fresh air 
and sunlight purify every place they can reach; 
open and dry all cellars; keep the grounds about 
dwellings dry and clean, and let personal and do- 
mestic cleanliness be everywhere observed. 

Vaccination, and re-vaccination, is of paramount 
importance, affording the best attainable protection 
against small-pox, and mitigating its severity when 
not preventing an attack. 

are, 


LACTO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


We are indebted to Prof. B. W. McCready for 
the following note on the lacto-phosphate of lime : — 

There are strong grounds for the belief thaf, be- 
sides being a necessary ingredient of the hard parts 
of vertebrated animals, the phosphate of lime is in- 
timately connected with the process of cell-forma- 
tion. According to Lehmann, it is found in appre- 
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ciable quantity wherever cells or fibres are formed, 
even in those inferior animals in the hard parts of 
which the phosphate is replaced by the carbonate 
of lime; it is more abundant in the plastic secre- 
tions from wounds than in the serum of the blood ; 
it is less abundant in the venous blood derived from 
parts, as the muscles, in which the metamorphosis 
of tissue is greatest, than in that coming from parts 
of inferior vital activity. 

The phosphate of lime has been recommended in 
various forms of imperfect or depraved nutrition, 
particularly in cases of rickets; and the experiments 
of Milne Edwards seem to show that, under its use, 
fractured bones in dogs and rabbits show a quicker 
and more abundant formation of callus. It how- 
ever has never obtained the general confidence of 
the profession. Ina series of articles in the Ar- 
chives Générales de Médecine, for December, 1869, 
and for January and February, 1870, Dr. L. Dusart 
reviews the whole subject, and, attributing the un- 
satisfactory results heretofore obtained to the great 
insolubility of the ordinary phosphate, recommends 
the use of a new preparation, which he terms the 
lacto-phosphate of lime, in which the lime-salt is 
dissolved in free lactic acid. 

M. Dusart finds —1. That the lacto-phosphate 
of lime injected through a fistulous opening into the 
stomach of a dog, during digestion, is not precipi- 
tated by the contents of the stomach, but remains 
dissolved in the .chyme. 

2. That in comparative experiments made on 
guinea-pigs, in which the bones of one of the ex- 
tremities were fractured, that in the animals sub- 
mitted to the action of the lacto-phosphated lime, 
the callus was more voluminous, and the consolida- 
tion of the bone more perfect, than in those sub- 
mitted to a similar regimen, with the exception of 
the lime-salt. 

3. In four cases of tardy union of bone observed 
in the Hopital Beaujon, the administration of the 
lacto-phosphate was attended with marked improve- 

ent of the fractured part; in three of the patients, 
the appetite was at the same time greatly in- 
creased. 

4. In a number of cases of rachitis, the influence 
of the lacto-phosphate was well-marked, the chil- 
dren rapidly improving under its administration, 
the appetite at the same time being greatly in- 
creased. 

5. Several cases of diarrhcea and indigestion, af- 
ter resisting other treatment, quickly yielded to the 
influence of the lacto-phosphate. 

At my request, Mr. W. Neergaard, pharmaceu- 
tist, prepared for me, in June last, a syrup, by dis- 
solving recently-precipitated phosphate of lime in 
concentrated lactic acid, and then adding a con- 
venient amount of syrup. I have found it useful — 

1. In cases of defective nutrition, with or with- 
out diarrhea, but without any acute disease of the 
alimentary canal, particularly when these conditions 
have occurred in prematurely weaned children. 

2. In rachitis. 

3. In atonic dyspepsia. In most of these cases, 
not only were the digestive power and nutrition of 
the patient greatly improved, but the appetite for 
food was augmented, sometimes to an extraordinary 
degree. Dr. William A. Hammond has found it of 
very great value in cases of nervous derangement, 
attended with impaired nutrition; and Dr. Barstow, 
of Sandford Hall, has used it largely in similar 
cases, It is very probable that the free lactic acid 
may, in many instances, contribute greatly to the 
efficiency of the preparation. 

In forming the syrup of the lacto-phosphate, Mr. 
Neergaard obtains the phosphate of lime, according 
to the United States Pharmacopeia, by acting on 
bone earth with muriatic acid, and precipitating the 
dissolved phosphate with ammonia. He saturates 
an ounce of concentrated lactic acid with the recent 
precipitate, and to the clear solution he adds six 
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ounces and a half of water, an ounce and a half of 
orange-flower water, and twelve ounces of sugar. 
Prepared in this manner, the syrup will contain 
from fifteen to twenty grains of phosphate of lime 
to the ounce. The variation in strength is caused 
by the want of uniformity in the strength of the 
lactic acid; that furnished by the best manufacturer 
— Merck, of Darmstadt — varying considerably in 
its degrees of concentration. The dose for a young 
child is one to two drachms three or four times a 
day, while an adult may take a tablespoonful fre- 
quently. The taste is pleasantly acid, and the 
syrup is not apt to disagree even with delicate stom- 
achs. — NV. Y. Med. Jour. 

Nore.— Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co., chem- 
ists, prepare the syrup of the lacto-phosphate of 
lime of standard strength, and physicians and 
dealers can procure it of them. 

as 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tue Prysicran’s Orricr. — The following is 
an extract from Professor McGraw’s address to the 
last graduating class, at the Detroit Medical Col- 
lege: “I have been in doctors’ offices where a skull 
grinned from one corner, ghastly anatomical plates 
hung from the walls, and splints, suggestive of 
broken bones, were placed conspicuously in every 
corner. What a delightful resting-place for a sick 
woman,— visions of death, disease, and injury greet- 
ing her on every side! Now, gentlemen, make 
your offices pictures of comfort and cheerfulness. 
Banish from them every sign of your professional 
occupation, so that your patients may enter them 
not only without disgust, but with actual elevation 
of heart. I think I need hardly say that your 
apartments should be scrupulously clean, although I 
can recollect too many rooms, occupied by physi- 
cians, whose windows were festooned with cobwebs’ 
and dried flies, and whose floors were stained with 
tobacco spit. I have been pleased sometimes to 
hear the occupants of such offices groan about th 
lack of custom, for if it is the duty of a physician to 
preach the virtue of cleanliness, he should himself 
be a living example of his own doctrine. Filthiness 
in a physician is like dishonesty in a merchant, the 
very worst of sins.” 

Humesue In Hoty Gars. — The Scientific Press, 
of San Francisco, says: “ A certain ‘ Reverend ’ 
advertises to send free, out of pure kindness, a valu- 
able receipt for the cure of consumption, to all who 
forward to his address a postage stamp. This looks 
fair, but the readers of a thousand journals wonder 
how he can afford to pay, year after year, for so 
many advertisements. The mystery is unravelled 
when a cunning circular is returned with the re- 
ceipt, saying the only safety in procuring the won- 
derful South American remedy is by sending $3.50 
to the ‘grateful’ scoundrel ‘snatched from the bor- 
ders of the grave’ who employs the title of Rev. to 
steal more successfully from ‘gulls’ who are silly 
enough to notice advertisements that promise to give 
‘something for nothing’ This is our answer to 
those who wish to make our advertising columns 
accessory to their despicable schemes.” 

The London Medical Press gives the following 
as a prescription for the “cure of consumption,” 
coming from a clergyman in the West of England, 
reputed of great skill in diseases of the chest : “ Isin- 
glass, 1 0z.; eringo root, 1 0z.; garden snails, 
$ pint; hartshorn shavings, $ oz.; three dried 
vipers from Butler’s, Covent Garden; 1} pints 
water. Boil down to a pint.” 

Tue Spoon mw Prescriptions. — A writer in 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, who appears 
to have investigated the subject very carefully, says 
that teaspoons have been gradually growing larger 
of late years, the spoon of the last century having 
been only about two thirds of the size of that in 


-|more than sixteen tablespoonfuls. 


common use. He adds, however, that three sizes 
are made at the present time — large, medium, and 
small, containing 95, 85, and 60 minims respectively. 
Table-spoons also are larger, and vary from 4.5 
to 6 fluid drachms in capacity. He infers that the 
dose of certain articles may be unsafe, if a tea- 
spoonful or a tablespoonful be ordered, and proposes 
to abolish the dessert-spoon as a measure, substitut- 
ing two teaspoonfuls. An exchange commenting on 
the article, says: “It is rarely, we apprehend, that 
more than a drachm is administered as a teaspoon- 
ful, or more than half an ounce as a tablespoonful. 
On the contrary, nine times in ten, an ounce mix- 
ture, when ordered in teaspoon doses, will afford 
more than eight doses, and an eight ounce mixture 
Nurses seldom 
fill the spoon to its utmost capacity.”. 

Patent Mepicines in Russta.— A corre- 
spondent of the London Chemist and Druggist gives 
the regulations concerning the importation of patent 
and secret medicines established by the Russian 
Government. They are as follows : — 

1. A petition has to be written on a (one rouble) 
stamped paper, to be sent free to the Manufacture 
and Foreign Commercial Department of the Finance 
Ministry (not to the Medical Department). 

2. The exact composition of the remedy must be 
stated. 

3. Only those remedies can be approved of by 
the Medical Council which have been examined 
and found useful by a foreign medical faculty, or 
any other scientific institution of equal standing. 

4. The remedy should be so constituted that a 
long journey or time should not interfere with its 
properties. 

5. It should not contain a decidedly poisonous 
substance. 

6. Besides these regulations, it must require 
either difficultly obtainable apparatus and instru- 
ments for its preparation, or particular manipulation 
obtained only by long experience. 

7. In reference to advertising it in the daily 
papers, leave has to be obtained from the news- 
paper censor. 

8. All the cost of carriage, and other expenses 
connected with the remedy must be defrayed by 
the sender. 

A Goop Joxr. — A capital burlesque appeared 
some time ago in the Philadelphia Medical Times 
under the title of “ Microscopic Test-Objects,” and 
some of the British medical journals have in all 
soberness taken it for granted that the American 
editor was the victim of a trick played upon him by 
some wag of a contributor. They actually plume 
themselves on detecting the “little game.” One of 
them says that the article professes to be written “ by 
a Dr. Neulenx, whose very name might have excited 
the editor’s suspicions!” John Bull is proverbially 
slow to see a joke, but our. readers will hardly be- 
lieve that he could be blind to it in this instance, 
when we give an extract from the article in ques- 
tion. The following is one quoted by the astute 
critics over the water “as a fair sample of the 
whole : ” — 

“ Having constructed a one-seventieth immersion 
objective on a new principle, having 191° aperture 
— the immersion liquid being fluoric acid — and, for 
illumination, having invented a new eccentric paral- 
lelopiped, to be used with fluorescent rays exclu- 
sively, some remarkable results have been obtained. 
I take great pleasure in stating that, with regard to 
test-objects, all previous observers have been totally 
wrong in every particular, and that Pleurosigma an- 
gulatum is, in the first place, constructed on the 
plan of the Nicholson pavement, and, in the second 
place, that it is not a pleurosigma at all. The most 
certain test-object is the Neulensia difficilissima, a 
very rare and remarkable diatom, in which my one- 
seventieth with the parallelopiped shows four kinds 


of beads and six sets of cross-lines, one of which 
contains 147,229,073 lines to the inch: hence 
the well-known formula of Brewster, 4s = ae 
it is impossible that the undulations of light shor 
pass without being previously deflagrated, 
therefore no other lens can possibly show these line 
nor is it probable that this lens would with | 
other observer. The immense superiority of 
test to Nobert’s plate is apparent.” 

This, moreover, is not the first instance of 
kind. A year or more ago, the Boston Medica 
Surgical Journal published a burlesque article, } 
“ A Surgeon in the United States Army,” upo 
medical value of the “ichthyocolla preparata 5} 
dingii” (in plain English, “ Spalding’s Prepare 
Glue”), which was seriously reviewed by the 
(don Medical Press and Circular, the critic sag 
remarking that there are “far too many such p 
arations in the American practice of medicine.” 


—+— ; 
VALUABLE FORMULA. 


To ApMINISTER CREOSOTE. — As creos te } 
now frequently employed in the treatment of typh 
fever, and is exceedingly distasteful to some patier 
the Canada Medical Journal gives the follo 
formula which in great measure covers its flavo 
and is easily prepared : — 


Creosote 3 drops ; 
Essence of lemon . 2 2 drops 
Orange-flower water : : 5 5 1 oun 
Spring water a . 5 . + 3doun 


A spoonful to be taken at frequent inter 
throughout the day. 

CHOLERA Pitts.— A writer in El Pabel 
Medico maintains that opium is as successful 
cholera as quinine is in ague, and that it should 
given in doses proportioned to the gravity of 
case. He therefore has recourse to full doses 
opium frequently repeated. 

The following formula for cholera pills is th 
M. Bourgone : — 


1 gramme; 
5 centigrs. 
2 drops ; 
10 pills; 
which may be taken in the course of one or 
hours. 
SALVE FoR CHAPPED Lips AND Hanps. — 
two ounces of white wax, one ounce of sperma 
four ounces of oil of almonds, two ounces of ho 
quarter of an ounce of essence of bergamot, or any 
other scent. Melt the wax and spermaceti; 
add the honey, and melt all together, and when 
add the almond oil by degrees, stirring it till cold 
—_—e— 
Tosacco in Certain Nerve-Disrases. —' 
Doctor says that M. Tamisier, in a recent Fre 
journal, states that, out of fifty-nine grave affee 
of the nerve-centres observed from 1860 to 1 
among men, forty occurred in smokers. In fift 
cases of hemiplegia, nine abused tobacco, and 
used it moderately; four did not smoke. 
eighteen cases of paraplegia, five were great smok- 
ers, three moderate smokers, and ten abstainet 
from tobacco. Out of twenty cases of locomotor 
ataxia, fourteen were great smokers, five moderate 
and one abstainer. ; 


Tannate of quinia 

Powdered opium ° 

Essence of aniseed : : é : 
Simple syrup, tomake . - 


—— = 
Cixcuo-QuInIneE Pitis.— The numerous requt 
from physicians in various parts of the country thi 
cincho-quinine should be supplied in pill form, ha’ 
led to their manufacture, and pills of 1, 2, and 
grains each, elegantly sugar coated, can now 


supplied in any quantity by the trade. They 
packed in vials holding one hundred each, and t 
price is a little more than one half that of quin 
pills, of corresponding sizes. The dose 2 
same. ; 
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(Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 
ENCKE’S COMET. 

BY PROF. C. A. YOUNG, OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


_ THs comet, now in its most favorable position 
or observation, and faintly visible even by the 
iaked eye in the early evening, derives its name 
tom the distinguished astronomer who first, in 
1819, determined its orbit, and afterwards through 
iis whole life expended great labor upon the 
nvestigation of its motions. 

In itself a very insignificant object, it derives 
‘ts interest mainly from the fact that its average 
listance from the sun, and of course its period 
uso, is less than that of any other comet. It 
completes its course in a little less than three 
vears and four mouths; at aphelion receding to 
i distance of nearly 380 millions of miles from 
he sun, a distance as great as that of the re- 
noter asteroids, while at perihelion it approaches 
within 31 millions of miles, or nearer than the 
olanet Mercury. 

‘Another circumstance has added to its celeb- 
tity. Since its first discovery there has been 
noticed a gradual shortening of its periods, which, 
ceording to the Bleatens of Encke, cannot be 
recounted for by any known action of the plan- 
ts, He inferred, therefore, and maintained with 
reat ability, the existence of a resisting medium 
illing the interplanetary spaces. 

* This conclusion, however, is by no means ac- 
\iniesced in by all astronomers, because the other 
omets as yet show nothing similar, and it is 
hought quite possible that a new computation 
tom the more accurate modern observations of 
he last five or six returns might show the pre- 
umed acceleration to be due to the disturbance 
f the planets, or even to a collision with some 
ock of such meteors as cause our November 
tar showers. The question cannot be settled 
Tithout a re-iuvestigation of the whole matter. 

his would be exceedingly laborious, and thus 
“iw no one seems to have inherited Encke’s pater- 
‘al interest in the “ little stranger.” 

| As seen in the telescope at present, it is a 
ounded mass of nebulous matter some 5! in diam- 
ter, with no definite outline and without a dis- 
‘net nucleus, although it is considerably brighter 
‘1 the centre. Last ev ening (Dec. 5) I detected 
jor the first time a tail about half a degree in 
sugth. 

| The diameter of the comet is between 40,000 
50,000 miles, and yet so transparent is it 


Nite) it passed centrally over a little star of the 
jh magnitude it did not in the least dim the 
ar’s brightness. For a minute or two, even 
a power of 200, it looked as if it had 
ply acquired a nucleus. Similar observations 
e been often made before, and show that the 
stance of comets is inconceivably rave. 

But the spectroscope speaks still more dis- 


when on Dec. Ist at 6.04 Pp. Mm. (Hanover | 


tinctly. It indicates that the material is gaseous, 
and so far as my observation goes, gaseous only ; 
for there is no trace of any continuous spectrum 
such as must result from the presence of solid 
or liquid dust, in a state of however fine division. 
The annexed diagram represents this spectrum, 


2d, and 3th. 
consists of three bright bands, the central of 


as observed here on Dee. Ist, It 
which is far the brightest. 
the less refrangible edges of these bands are 
respectively 557.5, 517.5, and 470.4 millionths 
of a millimetre. The spectrum seems to corre- 
spond exactly with that of Comet II., 1868, which 


was investigated by Huggins and by him identi- | 


fied as due to carbon. 
—~— 
SALTY NOY ATTIC: 


NOTWITHSTANDING salt is au article of daily 
use in every household, there are comparatively 
few who know how or where it is obtained, or who 


interesting and important substance. It seem 
paradoxical that it should contain two violent cor- 
rosive poisons, and yet in itself remain so harm- 
less. But these substances are only poisonous 
when separate ; in combination, they are not only 
innocuous, but really essential to the well being 
of all animals. 

If we take pure hydrochloric acid, and add to 
it common washing soda, until it is in slight ex- 
cess, and then evaporate the mixture to dryness, 
we shall obtain a beautiful snow-white crystalline 
mass of pure salt, fit for table use. From this 


are acquainted with the chemistry of this df 


experiment we infer that salt contains some of | 


the acid and also a portion of the soda. 

Let us ascertain what portion of each of these 
substances it holds. Hydrochloric acid contains 
hydrogen and chloriné, and we may readily ob- 
tain the acid again from the salt by treating it 
with strong sulphuric acid in a glass flask, We 
should be led to infer from this that the acid 
existed already formed in the salt, and such was 


‘the opinion of chemists for many years, until Sir 


H. Davy proved the view to be erroneous. It 
is only the chlorine of the acid, that is found in 
the salt. The soda used is a compound of the 
metal sodium and carbonic acid, and when we 
add hydrochloric acid to this compound, we 
break it up, and form two new compounds, one 
of which is common salt, and the other carbonic 
acid. This latter escapes into the air, it being a 
gas at ordinary temperatures. It will be inter- 
esting to consider some of the properties of these 
two substances, chlorine and sodium. Chlorine 
is a yellowish green gas of a disagreeable odor, 
and extremely injurious when inhaled into the 
lungs. Even very small quantities irritate the 
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throat and air passages, and produce all the 
symptoms of a violent cold. Sodium is a soft, 
white metal, which oxidizes rapidly in the air, 
forming caustic soda. It floats on water, which 
it rapidly decomposes, combining with its oxy- 
gen, and setting the hydrogen free. ‘Taken in- 
ternally even in minute quantities, it would act 
as a violent poison. It is these two harmful 
agents which go to form common salt when they 
are chemically combined, and thus the change 
results in the rela of a body palatable and 
useful to the human organism. Men and ani- 
mals, when entirely deprived of salt, become dis- 
eased, and ultimately die. Many years ago they 
punished criminals in Holland by depriving them 
of salt in their food, and it is stated they died a 
miserable death. 

Salt is principally obtained from two sources : 
from the ocean, and from natural salt beds. Sea 
water contains on an average about 2.7 per cent. 
of the substance. Besides common salt, or sodic 
chloride, it contains several other substances, as 
is shown in the following analysis : 


96.470 


Water . : 

Sodic Chloride . 2.700 
Potassic Chloride 0.070 
Magnesic Chloride 0.360 
Magnesic Sulphate . 0.280 
Calcie Sulphate . 0.140 
Calcie Carbonate 0.003 
Magnesie Bromide 0.002 


Also there are found in sea water traces of 
iodine and silver. There are two methods of 
obtaining salt from sea water ; one is by evap- 
oration, and the other congelation. The latter 
method can only be used to advantage in very 
cold climates. It is a singular fact that when 
sea water is frozen, the ice formed is perfectly 
free from salt, water rejecting the saline ingre- 
dient in the act of crystallizing. The solution 
becomes more and more concentrated, and con- 
sequently it requires a greater degree of cold to 


i form the ice. 


In order to obtain salt by evaporation, the sea 
water is pumped by wind-mills into shallow 
wooden pans; or in countries where it can be 
done, it is allowed to flow over a salt marsh 
which has been previously prepared by removing 
all vegetation from its surface. The salt water 
is first received in a large shallow reservoir, 
where it is allowed to become moderately con- 
centrated by the action of the sun’s heat and the 
winds. From this it is conducted by a system of 
sluiceways into other reservoirs or evaporating 
basins more carefully constructed, and in these 
it deposits the lime salts. Finally, it is led into 
basins where it begins to deposit the salt; the 
water in these compartments being only a few 
inches in depth. Where the land is sufficiently 
below the level of the sea to allow the water to 
flow from one set of basins into the adjoining 
ones, of course the process is rendered quite 


easy; but if it is not low enough, the brine is 
raised at various stages by pumps moved by 
wind-mills. Salt produced in this way is called 
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bay salt, and can only be made in very dry coun- 
of weeks. When wooden tanks are used they 
are generally protected from the rain by cover- 
ings. The tanks are made about ten feet square 
and a foot deep. The roofs are moved off and 
what is more common, two roofs are fastened 
together by their corners, and so arranged that 
they will turn about on a pivot, covering or un- 
covering two tanks by one move- j~ | 

with regard to each other as : Ue 
chown in the diagram, the pivot 

being at P. The principal man- 

ufactories of salt from sea water, 

Cod, and at Nantucket. 

The deposits or beds of salt which are found 
in the earth, in various localities, are worked 
directly, and the salt is quarried in blocks, or de- 
coal is separated in mines. The most celebrated 
salt bed in the world is at Wielitzka, in Poland, 
where the substance has been mined for centu- 
ries. The salt from this mine is very pure, and 
ing salt from the earth is by means of salt wells. 
These may either furnish a solution of salt ready 
for evaporation, or may only reach the salt bed 
without coming in contact with any water; in 
surface in the vicinity of the well. When water 
comes in contact with the bed it dissolves the 
salt, and the solution, being heavier than pure 
water, sinks to the bottom of the tube, from 

Most of the salt wells in this country, how 
ever, are artesian borings, which furnish a con- 
stant flow of brine. The most extensive works 
of this kind are at Syracuse, N. Y. The salt 
upon the sea-shore, but the final concentration 
is accomplished in irou pans, heated by furnaces. 
The salt deposits in this country extend over the 
whole region between the Alleghanies and the 
bed at Petit Anse, Louisiana, of sufficient purity 
to admit of working directly upon the rock. 

The bed at Petit Anse underlies 144 acres of 
ground, and has been penetrated to the depth of 
its purity. At some wells in the West the salt 
water is accompanied by large quantities of in- 
flammable gas, which is utilized im evaporating 
the brine. The town of Fredonia, N. Y., is 
number of years with no apparent diminution. 

West of the Rocky Mountains salt is very 
abundant, often forming incrustations on the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘The water of Salt Lake, in 
spray from its surface envelops everything with 
a crystalline covering. 

Some time ago we analyzed a specimen of 

_ these saline crystals taken from a plain in Cali- 


tries, as a few hours’ rain would spoil the labor 
on by the aid of wheels running on rails; or, 
ment, the tanks being arranged 

in this country, are along the shores of Cape 
tached from the mass in the same manner that 
may be used at once. The usual way of obtain- 
the latter case the water is supplied from the 
whence it is drawn by pumping. 

water is received into tanks similar to those used 
Mississippi, but are in no case, if we except the 
thirty-eight feet without showing any change in 
lighted with this gas, which has been flowing a 
Utah, is almost a saturated solution, and the 
fornia, with the following result : — 


Sodice Chloride 94.39 
Calcic Chloride . : 4 : A geeee 
Caleic Sulphate 2 4 5 ° ° 4.05 
Silica P : , ; 5 .38 
Water . ‘ A . P < 4 .29 

99.97 
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Salt of this nature is pure enough for domes- 
tic use without undergoing any process of puri- 
fication. These incrustations cover acres of 
ground on the Pacific coast, and look in the sun: 
like vast fields of snow. Some of these salt 
plains are incrusted only at certain seasons of 
the year. When the rains come the salt is dis- 
solved, and sinks into the earth, to reappear again 
during the dry season. 

The use of salt is universal with all nations, 
civilized and savage, and when one barbarous 
tribe trades with another the first article of bar- 
ter is generally salt. It is immensely valuable 
with those tribes who live remote from the natu- 
ral sources of supply. Its use is also very an- 
cient, for we find the same word used to desig- 
nate salt in most of the languages of the world. 

There is hardly a language that does not 
abound in proverbs relating to this substance. 
To eat salt with a man among the Arabs is a 
pledge of friendship. The Bible abounds with 
references to it, and one of these has no doubt 
puzzled many a reader. It is found in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; “but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be salted.” This is 
explained by the fact that the salt used in Pal- 
estine is very impure, containing large quantities 
of magnesium, so that if kept in a damp place it 
becomes very bitter, and “is thenceforth good 
for nothing but to be cast out and to be trodden 
under foot of men.” 

Besides its use as an article of food, salt has 
numerous important applications in the arts. It 
is the source of all the chlorine that is so exten- 
sively employed in bleaching. In order to sep- 
arate the chlorine from the sodium the salt is 
mixed with black oxide of manganese, and the 

ixture is then treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Salt is one of the chemical agents provided for 
the use of man which is manifestly indispensable 
to his existence and happiness. It is furnished 
in the most bounteous manner, and the procure- 
ment and manufacture of the substance forms 
one of the great branches of industry of this and 


other countries. 


THE SPHEROIDAL STATE OF LIQUIDS. 

THE remarkable phenomenon known as the 
spheroidal state was first observed in liquids, 
about a hundred years ago, by Leidenfrost, and 
has since been carefully investigated by scientific 
men. It is a subject of no little practical im- 
portance, as it furnishes the key to many other- 
wise inexplicable cases of boiler explosions. 

If a few drops of water are allowed to fall 
upon a red-hot metallic surface (a silver or plat- 
inum cup is best for the experiment), the liquid 
gathers into a globule, which whirls about rap- 
idly without boiling. It is also found that it 
does not evaporate nearly so fast as if it boiled, 
— only about one fifth as fast, according to the 
best authorities. When the metallic surface has 
cooled down to a certain point, it cannot keep 
the liquid in this spheroidal condition, as it is 
called, and a sudden and violent boiling ensues. 

It is a singular fact that the temperature of 
the liquid while in this peculiar state is always 
below its boiling point. It is difficult to meas- 
ure its temperature with precision, but in the 
case of water it is at least ten degrees (Fahren- 
heit) below its regular boiling point, and proba- 
bly the difference is considerably more than that. 


red-hot, and water is then admitted, it may as 


Another curious fact is that the liquid isn 
in contact with the hot surface. This has been 
proved in several different ways. The experi. 
ment may be so arranged that it is possible te 
look under the drop at a bright point or line be 
yond, and of course “ seeing is believing.” 
fine wire connected with one pole of a galv. 
battery may be made to dip into the liquid glob 
ule, and the other péle may be connected with 
the metallic surface or cup; so long as : 
spheroidal condition continues the galvanic 
cuit is not complete, but the moment that on 
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dition ceases the liquid touches the metal, a 
the galvanometer shows the passage of the elee- 
tric curren® through the wires. There is i 
chemical demonstration of the same fact that i 
equally conclusive. A polished silver cup is 
used, and for the liquid a solution of sulphide 
sodium. There is no action upon the sil 
while the liquid remains in the spheroidal s 
but as soon as the cup has cooled enough for the 
drop to touch it, the instantaneous appearance ol 
a dark spot upon the polished surface shows the 
formation of sulphide of silver. Nitric acid 
might be used as the liquid in this experiment 
and it would not act on the silver so long as the 
latter was hot enough to keep up the spheroida 


state. a 
How are these phenomena to be explained 
As soon as the liquid comes near the heated 
surface, steam is produced beneath it, and a 
as a spring to hold it up. In other words, it 
rests upon an elastic cushion of its own vapor, 
which is renewed -by the heat below as fast 2 
escapes. When the cup cools down so that th 
vapor is not supplied with sufficient rapidity to 
buoy up the drop, the liquid falls upon the 
metal and boils. 
The startling and paradoxical feat of free 
water in a red-hot vessel depends upon the pre 
erty of liquids to remain below their boiling 
point while in the spheroidal state. A sm 
quantity of liquid sulphurous acid is put in 
red-hot platinum cup or crucible. It assum 
the spheroidal state, and its temperature remail 
at about 12° F. or twenty degrees below 
freezing point of water. If a little water is 
added to it, the water instantly freezes, and ti 
bit of ice may be thrown out of the red-hot 
sel. This is but one of several ways in w 
the experiment may be performed. Ez 
The experiment of dipping the hand into 
melted lead is explained upon the same princi 
ple. The hand is instantly covered with a laye 
of spheroidal liquid, from its own moisture, at 
this prevents its coming in contact with 
molten metal. The hand is exposed to rad 
heat alone, which is mainly expended in form 
the vapor that envelops it. The only dang 
is in not having the metal hot enough. 1 
temperature ought to be considerably above its 
melting point. If the hand is not natur 
moist, it is well to wipe it with a damp cloth be 
fore immersing it in the metal. The experi 
ment, if properly conducted, is a perfectly s 
one, but few persons have the nerve requisite fe 
trying it. a 
It is hardly necessary to explain how boil 
explosions may be caused by the sudden chan 
of water from the spheroidal state to that of vi 
lent ebullition. If the water is too low in the” 
boiler, so that portions of the surface becom 
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tha A GREAT SUN SPOT. 


} Proressor Kirxwoop, of Bloomington, Ind., 
Jommunicated to the American Journal of 
Hetence and Arts the following account of the 
reat sun spot of June, 1843 :— 


} One of the largest and most remarkable spots 
ver seen on the sun’s disc appeared in June, 1843, 
nd continued visible to the naked eye for 7 or 8 
jays. ‘The diameter of this spot was, %@ecording to 
|chwabe, 74,000 miles; so that its area was many 
| mes greater than that of the earth’s surface. Now, 
has been observed during a number of sun-spot 
es that the larger spots are generally found at 
*near the epoch of the greatest numbers. The 
ear 1843 was, however, a minimum epoch of the 
feven-year cycle. It would seem, therefore, that 
he formation of this extraordinary spot was an 
aomaly, and that its origin ought not to be looked 
wr in the general cause of the spots of Schwabe’s 
iyele. 

As having a possible bearing on the question 
nder consideration, let us refer to a phenomenon 
bserved at the same moment, on the first of Sep- 
aber, 1859, by Mr. Carrington, at Redhill, and 
fr. Hodgson, at Highgate. “Mr. Carrington had 
irected his telescope to the sun, and was engaged 
‘ observing the spots, when suddenly two intensely 
minous bodies burst into view on its surface. 
‘hey moved side by side through a space of about 
lirty-five thousand miles, first increasing in bright- 
s, then fading away. In five minutes they had 

hed. . It is a remarkable circumstance, 
‘the observations at Kew show that on the very 
and at the very hour and minute of this unex- 
ct and curious phenomenon, a moderate but 

arked magnetic disturbance took place; and a 
orm, or great disturbance of the magnetic ele- 
ent, occurred four hours after midnight, extending 
\ the southern hemisphere.” 

‘The opinion has been expressed by more than 
4é astronomer that this phenomenon was produced 
‘the fall of meteoric matter upon the sun’s sur- 
ice. Now, the fact may be worthy of note that 
@ comet of 1843, which had the least perihelion 
stance of any on record, actually grazed the solar 
jmosphere about three months before the appear- 
we of the great sun-spot of the same year. The 
}met’s least distance from the sun was about 65,000 
viles. Had it approached but little nearer, the re- 
‘tance of the atmosphere would probably have 
ight its entire mass to the solar surface. Even 
ts actual distance it must have produced con- 
ble atmospheric disturbance. But the recent 
very that a number of comets are associated 
eteoric matter, travelling in nearly the same 
s, suggests the inquiry whether an enormous 
orite following in the comet’s train, and having 
somewhat less perihelion distance, may not have 
recipitated upon the sun, thus producing the 
disturbance observed so shortly after the 
t’s perihelion passage. 
us 


RIEF NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


N InrerestinG ELectricaL Experiment. — 
orrespondent of the New York Evening Post 
as follows; “I connected the wire of a gal- 
meter with the water-pipes of Baltimore, and 
ther end of the coil was joined to a gas-pipe 
house in the southwest part of the city. Thus 
st_ metallic system of electric nerves stretched 
‘three miles to the northwest, to the reservoir, 
bout as many to the east and southeast, over 
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the city. A thunder storm was raging at the time, 
at so great a distance in the north that only the 
illumination of the clouds told when a flash oe- 
curred. Yet, whenever that flash took place, the 
needle was instantly deflected through ten or twenty 
degrees. ‘The two occurrences were simultaneous, 
apparently, for I could detect no difference in the 
instant of their manifestation. Indeed, so sure an 
indicator of the flash was the galvanometer that 
when I shut myself up in a dark room, signalling to 
an observer of the storm whenever the needle 
moved, and receiving a signal from him when a 
flash occurred, our signals were always simultaneous. 
The next day it was ascertained that the storm was 
over twelve miles distant; therefore, at least five 
hundred square miles of the earth’s surface were 
affected (inductively) at each flash of the light- 
ning.” 

ABSORBENT Powers or CHARCOAL. — Dr. H. 
Vohl, of Cologne, has been making elaborate ex- 
periments upon the absorbent powers of charcoal, 
and its use for disinfecting and deodorizing purposes. 
He thinks he has proved that the carbonic acid gas 
obtained by heating charcoal is not derived from 
the coal itself, but has been absorbed from the atmos- 
phere, and is held with such tenacity that it can- 
not be driven out by boiling in water, but that a 
temperature much below that of ignition is sufficient 
to expel it. This conclusion is the same as that 
which had been reached by another experimenter, 
to which we haye previously made reference. 
Among other facts proving this statement, Dr. Vohl 
remarks that when charcoal has been once freed 
from its carbonic acid and saturated with pure 
oxygen, no trace of carbonic acid is appreciable, 
even when heated to a temperature of 680° Fahren- 
heit. 

Errect or Cotp on Iron anp Steer. — For 
many years it has been almost an axiom among 
civil engineers, that great cold tended to produce a 
brittle condition of iron and steel, and that this 
hypothesis explained the alleged increase in the 
breakage of trees, axles, and rails in railroad traffic. 
According to the recent experiments of Joule and 
others, however, it would seem that iron and steel, 
instead of being weakened by freezing weather, are 
actually capable of resisting greater shocks. than at 
a summer temperature. Dr. Joule refers the greater 
frequency of railway accidents in winter to the 
increased hardness of the ground caused by freezing, 
by which the iron is subjected to a greater strain or 
shock than in summer. ? 

Srumpce Metuop or Exureiring ABsorprion 
Spectra. — K. Lommel, in Poggendorff’s Annalen, 
describes a method of exhibiting the absorption 
spectra of soluble coloring matters, whereby the 
employment of solutions in glass vessels is avoided. 
It consists in the use of gelatine plates colored by 
the required material, which, in order to avoid in- 
jury, are enclosed between glass plates. A collec- 
tion of various coloring matters can thus be made, 
which are at hand at any moment when required 
for demonstration. The preparation of perfectly 
homogeneous and transparent plates succeeds even 
with substances insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, such as aniline colors, chlorophyll, ete. 
Chlorophyll-gelatine, however, does not give the 
same absorption spectrum as a chlorophyll solution, 
but that of solid chlorophyll, as exhibited by leaves 
in transparent light. Such a difference in the 
spectra was not observed with any other coloring 
matters. 

INFLUENCE OF GREEN Ligur ON THE SENSE 
tive PLant. — In order to test the effect of green 
light on the sensitiveness of the Mimosa, M. Bert 
placed several plants under bell-glasses of different 
colored glass, set in a warm greenhouse. At the 
end of a few hours a difference was already appar- 
ent: those subjected to green, yellow, or red light 
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had the petioles, erect, and the leaflets expanded; 
the blue and the violet, on the other hand, had the 
petioles almost horizontal, and the leaflets hanging 
down. In a week those placed beneath blackened 
glass were already less sensitive ; in twelve days 
they were dead or dying. From that time the 
green ones were entirely insensitive, and in four 
days more were dead. At this time the plants un- 
der the other glasses were perfectly healthy and 
sensitive ; but there was a great inequality of de- 
velopment among them. The white had made 
great progress, the red less, the yellow a little less 
still; the violet and the blue did not appear to have 
grown at all. After sixteen days the vigorous 
plants from the uncolored bell-glass were moved to 
the green; in eight days they had become less sen- 
sitive, in two more the sensitiveness had almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and in another week they were 
all dead. Green rays of light appear to have no 
greater influence on vegetation than complete ab- 
sence of light, and M. Bert believes that the sensi- 
tive plant exhibits only the same phenomena as all 
plants which are colored green, but to an excessive 
degree. 

CHANGE IN THE Hasits or A Brrp.— A writer 
in Nature records a remarkable instance of the en- 
tire change of habits in one of the native birds of 
New Zealand gince the colonization of the island by 
Europeans. Phe Kea (Nestor notabilis) is a mem- 
ber of the family of Trichoglossinz, or brush-tongued 
parrots, feeding naturally on the nectar of various 
indigenous flowers, or occasionally on insects found 
in the crevices of rocks or beneath the bark of trees. 
For several years past the sheep in the Otago dis- 
trict have been afflicted with what was thought to 
be a new kind of disease, first manifesting itself in 
a patch of raw flesh on the loin, the wool gradually 
coming completely off the side, and death being 
often the result. It was discovered that this was 
caused by the attacks of the Kea, or mountain-par- 
fot, which threatens to become exceedingly destruc- 
tive to the flocks. It is supposed that the taste for 
this kind of food was first developed from the par- 
rots being induced in the winter season, when their 
proper food was scarce, to attack the “ meat-gal- 
lows ” on which the carcases of sheep were hung to 
dry the skins. Pive 


IOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


A Goop Wurrewasn.— Mix up half a pailful 
of lime and water. ‘Then make a starch of half a 
pint of wheat flour, and pour it into the whitewash 
while hot. Stir it well, and it is ready for use. 
This is one of the simplest and best recipes, and 
the whitewash made by it will not rub off. 

To Crean Tin Covers. — Mix a little of the 
finest powdered whiting with the least drop of sweet 
oil, rub the covers well with it, and wipe them 
clean; then dust over them some dry whiting in a 
muslin bag, and rub bright with dry leather. This 
last is to prevent rust, which the cook must guard 
against by wiping them dry and putting them by 
the fire when they come from the dining-room, for 
if but once hung up damp the inside will rust. 

Spots on MawoGany. — Stains and spots may - 
be taken out of mahogany with a little aquafortis 
and water, or oxalic acid and water, rubbing the 
part by means of cork, till the color is restored, 
observing afterwards to wash the wood well with 
water, and to dry and polish as usual. 

A Goop TasLe Saucer. — Take one gallon of 
tomatoes, wash and simmer in tliree quarts of water 
until nearly done. Strain through a sieve. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of each of these spices: ginger, 
mace, black pepper, allspice, and salt, and one of 
cayenne pepper. Boil down to one quart. Pour in 
one half pint best vinegar, and then pass the whole 
through a hair sieve. Bottle in. half-pint bottles ; 
cork and seal securely, and-keef) in a cool place. 
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The Arts. 


EARTH BORINGS FOR ILLUMINATING GAS. 


Tue subject of oil wells has been so often 
discussed, and the methods for procuring earth oil 
have been so fully described, that every intelli- 
gent reader is familiar with the whole matter. 
It may not be generally known that the earth 
is not only a vast oil reservoir, but a huge gas 
holder, and that borings have been made into 
the gas caverns below, through which immense 
quantities of the best illuminating gas have 
flowed to the surface. Professor J. 8S. Newberry, 
of Cleveland, writes as follows to the American 
Chemist regarding some gas wells in Ohio: — 

In June, 1866, I visited two remarkable gas 
wells bored by Mr. Peter Neff, in the valley of the 
Kokosing, a few miles east of Gambier (where 
Kenyon College is located), in Knox County, Ohio ; 
I wrote a description of them which was published 
in the Cleveland Herald. As gas wells are just now 
attracting some attention as sources of supply of gas 
for illumination and fuel, I have thought it might 
not be uninteresting to your readers to have this 
description repeated for their benefit. 

It will probably add to the interegé with which it 
will be read, to say that the wells described below 
have been flowing gas in apparently undiminished 
volume to the present time. 

From Gambier our route lay down the valley of 
Kokosing, some twenty miles to the junction of that 
stream with the Walholding. Within this interval 
the valley has nearly an east and west course, and 
is excavated in the “ Waverley ” (lower carbonifer- 
ous) formation, in the direction of the dip of the 
strata, which is here eastwardly about twenty-two 
feet to the mile. Near Millwood, however, a few 
miles below Gambier, we crossed a belt of a mile or 
more in width, in which the rocks are much dis- 
turbed, the dip being increased to 30° with the 
horizon. 


ranean fissures and cavities in which the oil may 
accumulate, and without which no great oil wells 
are possible. Two wells have been bored near this 
break, one above, the other below. These are 
flowing, one three, the other eight gallons of oil per 
day, and are soon to be thoroughly tested by the 
pump. Two or three miles below, and near the 


mouth of the Kokosing, two other wells have been | 


bored to the depth of 600 feet, penetrating argilla- 
ceous shale, with bands of sandstone. On reaching 
the third sand rock at the depth of 600 feet, the 
auger, in both wells, struck upon nearly vertical 
crevices, into which it penetrated several feet with- 
out resistance. From these crevices issued a vol- 
ume of carburetted hydrogen gas without parallel, 
so far as I am informed, in all the oil explorations 
made in the country. 

In both wells copious streams of salt water had 
been previously met with, and the wells were filled 
when the gas chambers were struck, but this water 
was ejected with such violence as to form intermit- 
tent fountains over one hundred fect in height. 
The first of these two wells was bored during the 
winter, and the water thrown out soon covered the 
derrick with ice, forming a kind of chimney sixty 
feet in height. Through this the water was thrown 
at intervals of about one minute, to double that 
height, or 120 feet. After, and with the water, 
came a great rush of gas, which continued until the 
pressure was relieved, when the water again began 
to accumulate and was again ejected. ‘This series 
of phenomena has been repeated with unvarying 
regularity and undiminished force, for some months. 

At the time of my visit an effort was being made 


: oe : 
Such disturbances are hopeful signs in an } 
oil region, as they indicate the existence of subter- | 


gas was somewhat impeded, and I did not witness 
the full effect of the paroxysm, but a series of pho- 
tographs which I saw, fully confirmed the descrip- 
tion given me by Prof. H. 8. Smith and others. 

When the derrick was covered with ice, the gas 
escaping from the well was frequently ignited, and 
the effect, especially at night, of this fountain of 
mingled fire and water, shooting up to the height of 
120 feet through a great transparent and illuminated 
chimney is said to have been indescribably mag- 
nificent. 

In well No. 2, which has a history similar to that 
of No. 1, the gas chamber was opened on the 1st 
of March, but this well has been carefully cased 
and the water all shut off, so that the gas is per- 
mitted to escape without impediment. A pipe two 
inches in the clear is set in the well-head, and from 
this a constant stream of illuminating gas is now, 
and for three months has been, escaping with a 
sound audible some distance from the well. 

At the time of our visit nearly 100 feet of pipe 
was connected with the well, and thus, at a safe 
distance, the gas issuing from it was ignited. The 
effect, even in bright sunshine, was surprising. <A 


|jet of flame was formed 20 feet or more in length 


and as large as a hogshead. By fixing a stop-cock 
on the pipe the gas was made to accumulate until, 
measured by a steam-gauge, the pressure amounted 
to 180 pounds to the square inch. 

This was as great a pressure as the gauge would 
indicate, but it is evident that the pressure below is 
much greater than that, as the weight of the 
column of water, 600 feet high, lifted by it is 262 
pounds to the square inch. When liberated after 
confinement of a few minutes, and ignited, the gas 
formed a volume of flame as large asa house. At 
night an exhibition similar to that witnessed by us 
at mid-day is said to be wonderfully impressive, 
the gas illuminating the whole country like a con- 
flagration. 

The gas from these wells seems to be pure, 
having no other smell than an agreeable one of 
naphtha, and has high illuminating qualities. Its 
volume is sufficient to light a large city, and, if 
differently situated, the value of the material thus 
wasted, for lighting or heating, would be greater 
than the product of the best oil-well known. 


See 
NEW THINGS IN THE ARTS. 


Sneret Iron Coatep witn Copper or Brass. 
— The coating of sheet iron plates with copper and 
brass is a new industry that promises well. Among 
the advantages claimed for such plates over those 
which are tinned or “galvanized,” is the fact that 
they can be annealed to any desired extent during 
the process of stamping, without injury to the 
copper or brass coating; and that they also are 
superior to sheet copper or sheet brass, because 
articles manufactured from them are not so readily 
bent or dented as when they are made of brass or 
copper, and they can be burnished, planished, or 
spun, and so brought to any required degree of 
finish. On this account, the material is specially 
adapted to the manufacture of lamps, candlesticks, 
and all kinds of goods hitherto made by stamping 
from sheet brass or sheet copper, and at a greatly 
reduced cost. 

A New anp Cnrar Metnop or PreparinG 
Pure Dextrine. — For this purpose, 500 parts 
of potato-starch are mixed with 1,500 parts of cold 
distilled water and § parts of pure oxalic acid, and 
this mixture placed in a suitable vessel on a water- 
bath, and heated until a small sample tested with 
iodine solution does not produce the reaction of 
starch. When this is found to be the case, the 
vessel is immediately remoyed from the water-bath, 
and the liquid neutralized with pure carbonate of 


to tube the well, by which the flow of water andjlime. After having been left standing for a couple 


of days, the liquor is filtered, and the clear filtr 
evaporated upon a water-bath until the mass 
become quite a paste, which is removed by 
spatula, and, having been made into a thin cake 
placed upon paper and further dried in a wa 
place. 220 parts of pure dextrine are thus ol 
tained. 
EconomicAL Stream En@ines. — An engin 
builder in London is*now constructing steam en 
gines that are guaranteed to consume less than tw 
pounds of coal per horse power, each hour; and i 
is claimed that in some cases these engines ha 
consumed only one pound per horse power, 
hour. This is nearly one fifth of the theoreti 
amount of gewer that is produced by the cons 
tion of coal. One tenth has been considered ver 
good work heretofore. 
CoxcENTRATED VEGETABLES. —- A new proces) 
for preserving the solid parts of vegetables wi 
impairing their flavor has been patented. 
treatment pursued in the case of potatoes will s 
as an illustration of the method. After being 
oughly washed they are boiled until done, and hei 
skins removed. The potato is then divided im 
fine vermicular particles by mechanical means, 
while in this state the water is driven off by ex 
posure to heat. The material is left in a conditio 
much resembling rice, and in this shape it may 
ground to flour if desired. The extract of potato 
prepared in this way can be used for making soup 
and other dishes; and by adding boiling water, | 
dish in every way resembling mashed potato 
cooked directly from potatoes in the ordinary 
ner, is obtained, but, it is said, of superior flavor ¢ 
quality. 
An IcrpERG ALARM.—A New Yorker has in| 
vented an apparatus to be attached to ships, s) 
arranged as to sound an alarm on approaching 
vicinity of an iceberg. The device is arranget 
the bottom of the vessel, and is of such an 


that when the keel strikes any very cold strat 
water the alarm is sounded. It is well known’! 
icebergs refrigerate the water around them fo 
considerable distance. This instrument will exh 
the exact temperature of the water below the vesse 
at all times. ‘ 

Morus. —In India, both upholsterers. and 
dlers were badly troubled with moths in their y 
especially in the rainy season; and the upho 
ers in that country follow a series of simple rule 
which they entirely avoid the ravages of these pe 
They never put on a burlap or cotton coy 
without first steeping it in a solution of sulphate 
copper, made by dissolving about one ounce in 
gallon of boiling water, and then quickly drying 
material in the sun or by a hot stove. For 
coverings, especially if of wool, a solution of cor 
sive sublimate dissolved in patent colorless aleoho 
is frequently used with good effect. The boulin| 
solution of sulphate of copper is often applied to/ 
floor previous to laying a mat or carpet, and inva 
riably under heavy articles of furniture. al 

EnGrAviIna By ELectricity.— An ingeniou 
French mechanic has produced an invention 
which a metal plate, upon which a design is dra 
with a chemical ink of some kind, is slowly 
with its face vertical; and several other si 
plates, graded in size, are also slowly rota 
appropriate mechanism. The object of the in 
tion is to engrave on the smaller plates the dé 
traced upon the largest, on different scal 
magnitude, which is accomplished by appl} 
cutting point to the face of each plate, whit 
pressed against it by means of an electric curt 
whenever a blunt point, applied to the large p 
encounters the ink in which the design is t1 
the cutting points being at other times withe 
The point presented to the first plate is m 
“feeler,” which determines by electrical 
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the ink is beneath it or not. If it is, the 
are pressed into the surface of the other 
s; if not, they are withdrawn and prevented 
m cutting. The feeler and the burins must, of 
all follow a spiral track. This is crude, and 
hin be made applicable to the reproduction of cer- 
tin kinds of designs only, but it is considered a 
ing step in the direction of practical success. 

} A New MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISE IN 
RANCE. — An important work of hydraulic engi- 
eering has been recently commenced with the view 
utilizing the fall of the Rhone at Bellegarde, near 
Veneva. By driving a tunnel about “600 yards 
‘ng, about a third of the water will be diverted 
‘om the river, and delivered into the neighboring 
jalley of the Valseriane; with an available fall of 44 
et, the supply being estimated at rather more 
ian 2,000 cubic feet per second at the period of 
hwest water. This corresponds to 10,000 horse 
er, or as much as that which has made Lowell 
Manchester of America. The promoters of the 
aterprise point out that the position is admirably 
tuated for the erection of cotton and woolen mills, 
3, in addition to furnishing power, the water is of 
xeeptional purity. 

A New Use ror Dynamite. — This explosive 
as been most usefully employed in France in rend- 
ig the roots of timber trees. In the Forest of 
faye, Meurthe-Moselle, where an immense quantity 
f timber was blown down by storms, the roots 
2mained, encumbering the ground. A hole being 
rilled from 9 to 15 inches deep, a dynamite cartridge 
f 50 grammes — about 800 English grains — pro- 
ided with a fulminating cap and safety fuse, was 
laced in it. When the charge was exploded the 
jump was rent into pieces, which were easily re- 
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PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


YCERINE Composition ror LEATHER. — As 
ell known, glycerine has found extensive appli- 
min tanning, as it has been discovered that it 
materially to the elasticity and strength of the 
er. Especially has it been found of great 
Ine in protecting leather bands of machinery ‘from 
racking and drying. ‘The partially tanned leather 


lycerine, by which the pores are filled, and such an 
asticity and softness is imparted that objects man- 
i. faeeres from it are much less liable to break. 
order to prepare a neutral gutta percha com- 
osition with glycerine, take 3 to 4 pounds lamp- 
ek and $ pound ivory black; cover up in a 
aitable Seaeel with 5 pounds glycerine and 5 
ounds common syrup, and stir well until the whole 
ed mixed and free from lumps. Four or 
e ounces of gutta percha, finely cut, are to be put 
ato a kettle, and, after melting, must be mixed 
* 20 ounces of sweet oil and ‘dissolved, and two 
ses of stearine added. While still warm, the 
percha solution must be incorporated with the 
‘yrup and lampblack, and after this is done, 10 
nces of Senegal gum, dissolved in 1 pounds of 
uter, is also added. In order to impart an agree- 
e odor to the mass, a small quantity of rosemary 
r layender oil may be introduced. 

In using, the glycerine gutta percha paste must 
“e diluted with three or four parts of water. It 
yives a fine lustre, and, as it contains no acid, it 
‘not injure the leather, but makes it soft and 
ie, and adds very much to its durability. 
MTATION AMBER.— 1. Boil turpentine with a 
@ cotton —some add oil—stirring till thick as 
e; set it in the sun for eight days, and it will 
and hard. 2. Take yolks of 16 eggs, and 
them up wall: take gum arabic 12 oz., cherry 
gum 1 oz.; powder, and mix with the yolks. 
the gums melt well, and put them in a pot well 
; then set for six days in the sun. 3. Whites 


mersed for a considerable time in a bath of 


of eggs; beat them well, mix with strong white 
wine vinegar, stop close, and let stand fourteen 
days. The Cabinet Maker endorses these recipes. 
Carporic Acip IN Paster, etc.—- To prevent 
the decomposition of paste, add to it a small quan- 
tity of carbolic acid. It will not then become 
offensive, as it often does when kept for several 
days, or when successive layers of paper are put on 
with the paste. In the same way, the disagreeable 
smell which glue often has may be prevented. If a 
few drops of the solution be added to ink or 
mucilage, they will not mould. For whitewash, 
especially when used in cellars and dairies, the 
addition of an ounce of carbolie acid to each gallon 
will prevent mould and the disagreeable odor which 
sometimes taints milk and meat kept in such places. 
It also dri¥es away cockroaches and other insects. 
Rep Fires wirnour Sutpaur.— The follow- 
ing gives a light which is nearly orange in color : — 


Nitrate of strontia . : : | we. 4 parts. 
Rosin . 4 teh, 1 enh 
Chlorate of potassa : - erat 


The following produces a fee. powerful, some- 
what orange- -colored flame :— 


Nitrate of strontia 24 parts. 
Chlorate of potassa : c : por hO: a Se 
Lycopodium Z f é a 5 at 
Sugar of milk . - f : : Bn ge bb 


A rose-colored flame 
following : — 


may be obtained by the 


Chlorate of potassa * 12 parts. 
Nitrate of potassa : 3 : : Pld Mate 
Sugar of milk : - : 2 c aS 
Lycopodium : 1 part. 
Oxalate of strontia . - . : ages 


The ingredients must be mertnily dry, and must 
be carefully and thoroughly mixed. They may be 
burned in open pans, or packed in paper moulds. 


Agriculture. 


OXALIC ACID AND PLANTS. 


Tue frequent reference in agricultural and 
other journals to oxalic acid as a constituent of 
plants has awakened considerable inquiry re- 
garding the history and nature of the substance. 
The eminent Swedish chemist, Scheele, first dis- 
covered the acid, having found it in the juice of 
the common sorrel, where it exists as a binoxa- 
late of potash. It is generally known under the 
name of “salt of sorrel,” and is very sour to the 
taste, and poisonous when taken internally. 
The crystals, in form and color, so closely resem- 
ble those of the sulphate of magnesia (Epsom 
Salts) that they have often been mistaken for 
them, and fatal cases of poisoning have resulted 
from the error. The name, oxalic acid, is de- 
rived from the Latin name of the common wood 
sorrel, Oxalis acetosella. The field sorrel, so 
plenty and so troublesome to farmers, belongs to 
an entirely different family of plants, the Rumex 
acetosella, and is classified among the docks. 
This contains considerable of the acid, as also do 
the lichens, in which it exists as oxalate of lime. 

Oxalic acid is the most highly oxidized of all 
carbon compounds, with the one exception of 
carbonic acid. It belongs low down in the list 
of organized products, and may well be regarded 
as constituting the last stage in the oxidation of 
carbonaceous substances before they pass into 
the dead, inorganic condition of carbonic acid. 
In plants, it seems to ¥e more the product of de- 
cay than of growth. In lichens, especially, this 
would appear to be true, as the oxalate of lime 
found in them forms nearly thirty-five per cent. 
of the weight of the plant, and it exists in them 
in its most insoluble form. In garden rhubarb, 


aye 


the acid is found locked up with lime, and it is a 
significant fact that it is more abundant in old, 
than in the new plants. We incline, so far as 
its connection with plants is concerned, to class 
it with lignin and some other bodies, — a mate- 
rial which the plant has no further use for, and 
therefore deposits in the cells in an insoluble 
condition. All the vegetable acids are inactive 
agents in plant organisms. They do not appear 
to perform any leading part in vegetation, and in 
all their physical and chemical relations are 
widely different from the active soluble salts, 
and other bodies which are found dissolved in 
the sap. 

Oxalice acid can be produced artificially with 
great facility, and it is manufactured and em- 
ployed in the arts in large amounts. It is curi- 
ous that in sawdust, an utterly waste product, 
we have a material from which this acid can be 
produced to any extent, and nearly all of the 
substance found in the market is now made 
from sawdust. The sawdust is placed in large 
vats and moistened with a lye made of caustic 
soda and potassa. It is then taken out and 
dried on plates of iron, and the dry mass is 
washed with warm water to dissolve out every- 
thing except the sparingly soluble oxalate of 
soda. The mother liquors are evaporated to 
dryness and ignited, to save the potassa, which 
is used over again. ‘The oxalate of soda is de- 
composed by boiling with caustic lime; the soda 
enters into solution and may also be used over 
again. The oxalate of lime in turn is decom- 
posed by sulphuric acid, and the liquor decanted 
from the insoluble sulphate of lime, which, upon 
concentration, yields crystals of oxalic acid. 
This is a brief, imperfect description of an inter- 
esting chemical process, and serves to illustrate 
how science triumphs over obstacles, and pro- 
duces substances peculiar to vegetables from 
waste materials. The cost of production is very 
small, pot exceeding a few cents a pound, and if 
the acid would act upon feldspar, and liberate 
the potash it contains, as some suppose, its em- 
ployment might supply a cheap method of pro- 
curing this most valuable plant food. But this 
idea is erroneous, as we have endeavored to 
show in some former statements. 

If the acid is at any time swallowed by mis- 
take, an antidote to the poison is found in any 
substance containing carbonate of lime, or caus- 
tic lime; as such, when brought into its presence, 
convert it into insoluble oxalate of lime, a sub- 
stance which is harmless. Chalk, whiting, or 
plaster from the walls of a room, will serve a 
good purpose, and either one of these in quan- 
tity equal to the amount of acid taken, should 
be stirred in water and drank as speedily as 


possible. 


NORTHERN CORN ON SOUTHERN SOILS, 


SEVERAL of our friends and patrons in the 
Southern States sent to us last spring for seed 
corn, with the design of testing its adaptability 
to that climate and soil. We regret to learn 
that the experiments made have not proved satis- 
factory, the results showing that our Northern 
varieties of the maize plant cannot be raised sue- 
cessfully in that section. J. R. Maxwell, Esq., 
an intelligent and enterprising farmer at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, procured twelve bushels of our 
Lakeside corn, and planted 48 acres of land; and 
he writes that his crop was an entire failure, 
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having gathered only 25 bushels of nubbins. 
He remarks, that he could have raised of the 
white corn at least 750 bushels, so that the ex- 
periment has cost him about $600. The fail- 
ure he attributes solely to want of adaptability 
of climate. “Experience,” he says, “ teaches 
some important lessons, and as regards the corn 
experiment, we have learned what neither you 
nor I knew before. We could see no good reason 
why the yellow corn would not grow here, but 
now we know it will not.” If we had under- 
stood that so extensive a trial was contemplated, 
we should have advised a smaller one, as it is 
always best not to risk much where the way is 
unknown or uncertain. Mr. M. is now trying 
some other experiments of considerable magni- 
tude, which we most sincerely hope will turn 
out better. He sowed in September a cotton- 
field of 180 acres, one half with barley and the 
other with rye, and in October he sowed 20 
acres with red clover. His design is to save a 
few acres of the grains for seed, and turn under 
the balance in February and March, and plant 
to cotton. He will give to the land at the time 
of turning under, 2d bushels of crushed cotton 
seed, and about 150 lbs. of superphosphate to 
the acre. But few men at the South are more 
enthusiastic in soil cultivation than Mr. Maxwell, 
and his success has been commensurate with his 
enterprise. ‘The influence of such gentlemen 
upon the agricultural interests of the country is 
very great, and the example he is placing before 
other cultivators in the South is of the most im- 
portant and salutary nature. 
med 
PLANT GRAPE-VINES. 

Ir is surprising that so many families in the 
country are willing to live year after year with- 
out cultivating a single grape-vine about their 
dwellings. ‘They are compelled to purchase the 
delicious fruit for the table, or not taste it dur- 
ing the season. ‘There is a common impression 
that to cultivate grapes properly a vast amount 
of knowledge and tact is required. ‘To many, 
the simple trimming of a vine is a mystery, more 
difficult to comprehend than the hardest problem 
of Euclid. ‘This is an erroneous view, and ought 
not to prevail. Any person of common intelli- 
gence can learn in one hour how to trim and 
nourish vines, and if instruction cannot be ob- 
tained from some experienced cultivator, there 
are books filled with cuts and illustrations which 
make everything plain. Three vines, of as many 
different varieties, planted in some sunny nook, 
or by the side of buildings, so as to obtain shelter, 
will, if properly cared for, furnish many bushels 
of delicious grapes every year. Select a Con- 
cord, a Delaware, and an Adirondack, make the 
ground mellow and rich by the use of the spade, 
and by employing old manure, fine ground bone, 
and ashes, and set out the plants. In three 
years the rich clusters will appear, and in four 
years the product will be abundant. It is well 
to have vines planted so that the waste liquids 
from the dwelling can be used in fertilization. 
If there is any food the vine specially loves, it is 
the soapy liquids which accumulate on washing 
days in families. Vines drenched every week 
with these liquids will flourish astonishingly, and 


extend themselves so as to cover large buildings, . 


every branch bearing fruit. 


We say to our 
readers everywhere, plant vines. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


A MEETING of officers and others connected 
with the agricultural colleges of the several 
States was held at Chicago last summer, for the 
purpose of consultation regarding the proper 
management of these institutions. Professor 
Flagg offered the following resolution at the 
meeting, which was voted down, and very prop- 
erly we think : — 

Resolved, That the object of the organization to 
be formed by this meeting should be the advance- 
ment of the interests of industrial education by 
assembling together persons engaged in agricultural 
and mechanical experiment and education, and with 
the view of increasing and disseminating industrial 
knowledge. ° 

Professor Detmers said “that it made no 
difference whether knowledge was obtained from 
Nature or schools. It was a fact that those who 
obtained their knowledge from schools did not 
often succeed.” The committee on experiments 
then offered the following resolutions which 
were adopted : — 

The field of experiment in its widest sense, in 
relation to our colleges founded on the national 
grant, is large, and crowded with work. We want 

I. Meteorological observations. 

1. Scientific, after Smithsonian plan. 
2. Practical, like those of the Signal Service. 

II. Mechanical experiments. 

1. In strength of materials. 

2. In motive powers. 

3. In trials of agricultural and other industrial 
implements. 

III. Experiments in physics, especially in the 
effects of different degrees of light, heat, electricity, 
and moisture, on vegetable life. 

IV. Experiments in industrial chemistry, such as 
analyses of soils, of clays, and other earths used in 
the arts ; of coals, lime and building rock, minerals, 
manures, plants, and their products, and of animal 
products. 

V. Experiments and observations in mining and 
metallurgy. 

VI. Experiments with soils in their drainage ; 
pulverization by different implements, and their 
compaction ; the application of different fertilizers; 
the variation of soils in adjoining plats, their con- 
tinuous cropping without manure, and their irriga- 
tion. 

VII. Experiments in special culture with differ- 
ent varieties of grasses, grains, roots, plants, etc., 
with variations in the time, distance, and depth of 
planting ; modes of cultivation ; harvesting ; manur- 
ing; modes of propagation; and with diseases and 
insects affecting plants. 

VIU. Experiments in the breeding and fattening 
of domestic animals, comparing different breeds and 
species, their diseases, etc. 

It is undoubtedly very well that the agricultu- 
ral colleges, so called, should have some plan, or 
should adopt some system of instruction, which 
may comprehend a unity of purpose, such as 
will enable the different institutions to compare 
results, and thereby obtain important facts appli- 
cable to the differing interests of the country. 

But the resolutions adopted do not manifestly 
cover the right ground, or rather they do not 
point out the true work of agricultural colleges. 
As regards meteorological observations, we think 
the work is being done Wy the Signal Corps far 
better than it can be done by students or any 
association of private irresponsible persons ; and 
besides, what is the need of such observations ? 

It is well enough to have students taught the 


elements of meteorology, but any further inst 
tion or experimenting is a waste of valu 
time, which might be devoted to more us 
studies. : 

The second class of experiments, as enum 
ated, embrace points, or kinds of experiment 
which are unnecessary, because they have beer 
quite satisfactorily settled. 

The strength of materials and motive powe 
have been made the subject of study by meeh 
ical engineers for years, and the tables publis 
are full and complete. Government engineer 
have in their experiments exhausted this brand, 
of research. Of what use is it to continue s 
experiment§ in agricultural colleges ? 
whatever. 

The remainder of the list of experimenta 
labors proposed is certainly quite comprehens 
and embraces about every branch of study oper 
to investigation. 

If everything is to be studied and set 
why not attempt to solve some of the more 
tricate problems relating to the origin of 
or why not make exact determinations of t ¢ 
atomic weights? The country is much in nee 
of good practical educated farmers, and we 
pose it to be the business of agricultural coll 
to produce such, and send them out that t 
influence may be felt everywhere. Our colleg 
and high schools teach the classics and the hig 
mathematics; why is it necessary to introd 
these and kindred studies into schools of 
culture? These schools are designed for sp 
work, and that work is of the most practic 
and important character, and it seems to us #l 
it would be a positive misfortune to have th 
diverted, so that the distinction between th 
and ordinary educational institutions shall co 
only in the name. 


— 
SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. é 


How To MAKE A Crry GarprEn. — Take bar- 
rels and bore holes around the middle, and one h le 
large enough to admit the nose of your watering 
pot. Fill the barrels with stones as high as the 
rows of holes, and fill in with good, rich, fine earth 
to the top, in which plant cucumbers, mel 
squashes, tomatoes, ete. One barrel will be enc 
of each kind. it 

Be sure to have one flat stone lean over the la 
hole, where you will pour in water until it runs 
of the holes you have made, and which will pre’ 
the earth from filling this large hole up. Ra 
the barrels around your yard, and plant your seeds 
Keep the barrels filled with water up to the hole 
and you have all the requisites for rapid, healtl 
growth, — air, heat, and moisture. You can raise ¢ 
the vegetables you will need, in the greatest perfec 
tion, and they will last until late in the autu 
as they can easily be covered on frosty n 
Cucumbers and tomatoes may hang over the 
rels, cutting them off when they reach the bott 
Melons may be tied to the wall fence. The sto 
have an important service in holding up the ea 
and absorbing the heat during the day, which t 
give out at night, keeping the water at an @ 
temperature. You will be astonished at the re 
if you have never tried it.— The Prairie Farme 

ARRANGING FLowers ror Bovaurts.—I 
an art, requiring no small degree of taste and 
to arrange cut flowers so as to form an attrae 
bouquet for the vase or basket. It is someth 
too, which comes to one intuitively, and it 
hardly be described in words. However, it may 
said in general that the more loosely and unl 


F \ 
rf 


ed flowers are arranged, the better. 
yecially to be avoided, and to accomplish this, 
od base of green of different varieties is needed 


Crowding 


keep the flowers apart. This filling up is a very 
ortant part in all bouquet making, and the neg- 
‘of it is the greatest stumbling-block to the 
jninitiated. Spiked and drooping flowers, with 
ranches and sprays of delicate green, are of abso- 
ate necessity in giving grace and beauty to a vase 
ouquet. Flowers of similar size, form, and color 
‘ht never to be placed together. Small flowers 
hould never be massed together. Large flowers, 
tith green leaves or branches, may be used to ad- 
jantage alone, but a judicious contrast of forms is 
host effective. Avoid anything like formality or 
}iffmess. A bright tendril or spray of vine can be 
sed with good effect, if allowed to wander over 
nd around the vase as it will. Certain flowers as- 
ort well only in families, and are injured by mix- 
1 Of these are balsams, hollyhocks, sweet peas, 
te. The former produce a very pretty effect if 
laced upon a shallow oval dish upon the centre 
able. No ornament is so appropriate for the din- 
er table or mantel as a vase of flowers; and if you 
xpect visitors, by all means cut the finest bouquet 
our garden will produce, and place it in the room 
aey are to occupy. It will tell of your regard and 
ffectionate thoughtfulness in a more forcible and 
ppropriate manner than you could find words to 
xpress. Ifa small quantity of spirits of camphor 
; placed in the water contained in the vase, the 
‘olor and freshness of the flowers will remain for a 
iuch longer period. Thus prepared, we have had 
‘owers to keep a week, and at the end look quite 
*esh and bright. — The Maine Farmer. 

‘Som ror Frurr Trees. — It will generally be 
that fruit trees in clay soils will be far more 


y than in sandy or loamy lands. The reasons 
plain. A clay soil has more moisture and re- 
t longer than the others, which are more po- 
But if the clay soil is not well drained, and 
not a good subsoil, it may prove very injurious 
vom an excess of water. A good loamy surface 
ail, with clay subsoil, is always desirable, and _bet- 
or than clay undrained. 

Deep Prantine or Fruir Trees A PREVEN- 
Ive or Bricgut. — Out of eight to ten hundred 
jople trees so deeply set that an ordinary spade 
4 square down will not reach the uppermost 


ots, we have yet to see the first case of bark-burst- 
¢or blight. We attribute the exemption of our 
ees from these diseases, or whatever else they may 
2 called, solely to deep planting, and nothing else. 
Ye do not know of another orchard about us where 
le trees are set so deep, nor do we know of one of 
(der or equal age wherein cases of blight or bark- 
‘ursting have not occurred. — Western Pomologist. 


ame 


i 
i 
| Tue Casror-Om Prant.—This plant is a 
ative of India, and has been known from the earli- 
it antiquity, seeds of it having been found in Egyp- 
ig sarcophagi. It was used by the Greeks. In 
ative country it is a perennial fifteen or twenty 
et high, with a thick stem. In cold climates it 
y2comes an annual. There are many instances of 
anial plants becoming annuals by change of 
mate. 
The rapid growth of the plant is illustrated by an 
/istance reported in Tennessee. A castor bean was 
Manted in May, 1871, in a garden in Memphis, and 
November it had grown to the height of twenty- 
feet, with a spread of foliage fifteen feet in 
he neter. The trunk, ten inches above the ground, 
as eighteen inches in circumference. 
| a . 
| Emerson says: “In the great household of 
ure, the farmer stands at the door of the bread 
joom, and weighs to each his loaf.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

All correspondence relating to the business of 
the Journal, remittances, etc., must be addressed, 
“ Boston Journal of Chemistry, 150 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

All correspondence relating to editorial affairs 
should be addressed to the Editor, 150 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Mr. A. D. BLancuarp is no longer a Travelling 
Agent for the Journal. All money paid on Jour- 
nal account should be sent directly to the office, 150 


Congress Street. 
—— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The publishers desire to inform those who wish to 
advertise books, musical instruments, dental instruments, 
college announcements, schools, institutes, lectures, 
chemicals, and chemical apparatus, drugs, medicines, 
and druggists’ wares, steam-engines, furniture, glass- 
ware, agricultural implements, fertilizers, soda-water 
apparatus, etc., etc., that this journal is one of the best 
mediums for advertisers in the United States. Its cir- 
culation is larger than any journal of its class published 
either in this country or in Europe. Every number is 
read by at least ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND persons 
scattered in the various States, and in foreign countries, 
and the readers are among the most enterprising and 
intelligent classes. Nearly one half of our subscri- 
bers, are physicians, dentists, and druggists ; the remain- 
der are farmers, mechanics, students, professors in 
colleges, merchants, etc. Advertisers will find it for 
their interest to advertise their wares in the columns 


of the Journal, 
ee 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

J. R. Nichols & Co., 150 Congress Street, will make 
accurate chemical analysis of minerals, ores, drugs, 
dyes, chemical substances, commercial articles, and 
spring, river, or well waters, suspected to contain lead, 
zine, or other deleterious metals, upon the most reason- 
able terms. Circulars of information sent upon appli- 


cation. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Tuose of our subscribers who have not paid 
for the JouRNAL for 1872, will find bills wrapped 
in the January number. Please remit as speed- 
ily as possible. No doubt, in sending so many 
bills, some will fall into the wrong papers, and 
pass into the hands of those who are not in ar- 
rears. If this happens, our friends will under- 
stand the matter, and they can throw the slip 
into the fire. . 

Tue Time tO Svusscrrme.— During the 
month of January we usually receive large acces- 
sions to our family of readers. We confidently 
expect that our list will be increased by several 
thousand during the month; it certainly will be 
if our friends aid us in calling the attention of 
those to it who do not understand its character. 
The name, Journal of Chemistry, repels many, as 
it is presumed that it treats of subjects which 
common readers cannot understand. This is a 
mistake, as all our patrons know; and it only 
needs brief explanatiops on their part, to induce 
friends and acquaintances to become its readers 
and strong supportegs. Please speak a word for 
the JOURNAL. 

One Susscrizer. — But few of those who 
read the JOURNAL are so situated that they can- 


not obtain ONE new subscriber if they will take 
the trouble to try. As an inducement, we offer 
to send a duplicate copy during the year, to any 
one who will send us a new name and one dollar. 
This offer will hold good during the month of 
January. The duplicate copy we will send to 
any name which may be given us. It will be 
understood that this offer gives one dollar to any 
person who secures ¢wo names with full pay, or 
it affords opportunity to send the JOURNAL gra- 
tuitously to any friend or relative in any part 
of the United States. For ten new names, and 
ten dollars, we will send the fine Household Mi- 
eroscope, which has been advertised in the Jour- 
NAL; and for jive names we will send Dr. 
Nichols’ new book, “ Fireside Science,” just pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton, New York. 


_ ht 


ENGLISH OBSERVATIONS OF ENCKE’S 
COMET. 


Sryce the interesting article by Professor 
Young which appears on our first page was in 
type, we have seen the reports of the meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, of England, on 
the 17th of November. Dr. Huggins there 
stated that he had succeeded in obtaining the 
spectrum of the comet, which, as in the case of 
that of Comet II. of 1868, consisted of three 
bands, apparently identical with the bands in the 
spectrum of the vapor of carbon. The middle 
band, “near b,” was much brighter than the 
other two, and he was quite satisfied as to its 
identity with the middle bands of carbon vapor, 
but the outer bands were so faint that he could 
not speak confidently concerning them. It will 
be perceived that this report from Dr. Huggins 
confirms the observations made by Professor 
Young, though in the early part of November 
the comet was too faint to permit the former to 
determine the position of the outer bands of the 
spectrum. 

At the meeting just mentioned the Astrono- 
mer Royal called attention to the fact that the 
longer axis of the comet was directed almost 
exactly towards the sun, and that its head and 
nucleus were turned away from that luminary. 
This, he remarked, appears to be the rule with 
nearly all the smaller class of comets. “ Unlike 
the sheep of little Bo-Peep, they carry their 
tails before them, and not until their smaller fan- 
shaped appendages have been well warmed by 
the sun’s rays do they begin to shoot out large 
tails in the other direction.” The aspect of the 
comet, according to a drawing made by Mr. 
Carpenter of Greenwich, was that of “a some- 
what shuttlecock-shaped nebulous haze, with two 
wings of much fainter light, extending on either 
side, giving a flattened appearance to the head 
of the comet.” A drawing made by Dr. Hug- 
gins agreed quite closely with the above. He 
thought he had detected a minute but distinctly 
marked nucleus in the head of the “ shuttle- 
cock.” 

—o—— 

CorrIGENDA. — The American Journal of Science 
and Arts, for December, reprints Professor Young’s 
article on “ An Explosion on the Sun,” but accident- 
ally transposes Figures 3 and 4, which makes one 
of the foot-notes rather “lind.” In the original 
article, by a slip of the pen, the great prominence 
which so strangely “blew up ” was said to be “ on 
the eastern limb of the sun,” whereas it was actually 
on the western limb. 
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“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


Tue progress of scientific discovery in these 
latter days has called for large additions to our 
stock of English words. A glance at almost 
any page of “ Webster’s Unabridged ” will show 
that a considerable fraction of the words are of 
this recent and technical character, and there are 
countless others that do not gain admission to a} 
general dictionary of the language, however com- 
plete it may be. Each science has its special 
nomenclature, comprising, it may be, many thou- 
sands of words, ouly a scattered few of which 
find their way into general literature, or are 
often heard outside of “ professional ” circles. 

What these technical names shall be is some- 
times a perplexing question. It not unfrequently 
happens that the same thing —an animal or a 
plant, for instance — has several godfathers, and 
it may be difficult to decide which name is to be 
adopted. The first one given, if it can be as- 
certained, is entitled to the most respect ; but 
the others often have to be mentioned as syno- 
nyms, in order that there may be no doubt as to 
the exact thing that is meant. 

In the science of chemistry, names are thus 
multiplied by the rival systems of nomenclature 
which, in the last few years, have caused such a 
vexatious “confusion of tongues” in text-books 
and other chemical literature. “ A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” and the odor 
ef sulphuretted hydrogen is the same, whether 
we call it by that old-fashioned appellation, or 
designate it as hydrosulphuric acid, sulphydric 
acid, sulphide of hydrogen, hydric sulphide, or 
hydrogen sulphide, all of which are found in re- 
cent books. An ideally perfect nomenclature is 
unquestionably a desideratum, but a compara- 
tively imperfect one, if universally accepted, 
would be far better than this Babel of antagonis- 
tic systems. Even the same names have their 
rival orthographies. Oxide and oxyd, chloride 
and chlorid, etc., have their respective adyo- 
cates; and so with glycerine and glycerin, benzole 
and benzol, and all their kindred in -ize, -ole, 
~yle, -one, etc. When these competing systems 
of naming and of spelling are carried into those 
provinces of organic chemistry where each sin- 
gle title for a compound is a polysyllabic mon- 
ster of “learned length,” it is even worse. One 
such name as dimethylpropylearbinol, or methyl- 
ethylamylamine, or triethylphenylammoniumhy- 
droxide (and these are merely average specimens 
taken at random) is quite enough for tongue, or 
pen, or memory, without the introduction of 
“ synonyms.” 

How far shall personal names be admitted to 
scientific nomenclature, is a question which has 
more than once been raised. In botany, and the 
various divisions of natural history, such names 
have been extensively introduced, and a fearful 
array of Latinized hybrids has been the result. 
The “Flora” of any manual of botany bristles 
with such specific designations as Smithti, 
Greenit, Buckleyi, Skinneriana, Muhlenberghit, 
Schlechtendahlii, Scheuchzeria, and the like. 
That pretty flower, the Zschscholtzia Douglasii, 
bears the burden of two such honorary tributes, 
owing the former and more terrible one to the 
German botanist Eschscholtz, whose Californian 
researches have made his name as famous as its 
orthography is marvellous. But fortunately the 
vast majority of these botanical terms are not in 
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have simpler and more euphonious names for 
our familiar discourse, and their scientific appel- 
lations are seldom heard except in scientific cir- 
cles. And the learned names of beasts, birds, 
insects, shells, ete., are for the most part simi- 
larly restricted in their use. 

In astronomy, several attempts have been 
made to give personal names to planets, but it 
is now settled by general consent that this shall 
not be done. The planet Uranus was for many 
years generally known as Herschel, especially in 
Continental Europe, and Herschel himself wished 
to call it the Georgiwm sidus, in honor of his 
patron George III., but the mythological name 
prevailed ; and so with Weptune, which was at 
first called ZLeverrier. When Hind gave the 
name Victor’a to one of the asteroids he dis- 
covered, some astronomers opposed it as a dan- 
gerous precedent, although there was a Roman 
goddess Victoria. He succeeded in carrying his 
point, but Tempel was not allowed to christen 
his planetoid Maximiliana, and Cybele was sub- 
stituted. If it had become the fashion to call 
planets after their discoverers, we might have 
such names among the starry host as Pogson, 
Ferguson, Schiaparelli, Tietjen, Watson, and Pe- 
ters; and if the names of patrons and rulers 
were admitted, some celestial orb might have 
been known as Louis Napoleon or Thiers, Buch- 
anan or Grant. This would have been as 
ridiculous as the “ reconstruction” of the con- 
stellations proposed by Weigel, of the University 
of Jena, in the seventeenth century. He wanted 
to substitute modern heraldry for the ancient 
mythology, by placing in the zodiac the escutch- 
eons of twelve illustrious houses of Europe, and 
metamorphosing the other leading asterisms in 
the same way; but the attempt proved as futile 
as that of the pious Julius Schiller, in 1627, to 
Christianize the heathen heavens by transform- 
ing Cassiopeia to Mary Magdalene, Perseus with 
Medusa’s head to David with the head of Goliath, 
the zodiacal Aquarius to John the Baptist, and 
so on throughout the skies. 

The subject is a tempting one, but our limits 
will not permit us to enlarge upon it. We will 
only add that the recent tendency to make use 
of personal names in the formation of technical 
terms in physics appears to us as objectionable 
as the astronomical vagaries just noted. We 
believe that Faraday proposed the word “ frank- 
linization,” and “ faradization ” has recently been 
elaborated by somebody or other. Voltaie and 
galvanie are too well established to be repudi- 
ated, but we protest against enlarging the list of 
such derivati We do not desire to have 
telegraphing come to be known as “ morsization,” 
or to hear some new electrical process called 
“ snooksization ” or “stubbsization” in honor of 
its originator. Such words are readily adopted 
into the dialect of quackery, as “ faradization ” 
appears already to have been, and that would be 
a sufficient objection to them, even if we were not 
obliged to condemn them on philological grounds 
and also as being offensive to good taste. 

— 
A NEW AND SIMPLE TEST FOR PETRO- 
LEUM. 

AT the session of the Amerigan Science Associa- 
tion, in Indianapolis, Prof. Vander Weyde described 
a new test for the adulteration of kerosene, which 
seems to be of practical value. It is founded on the 


every-day use. The fair and fragrant blossoms 


fact that all vapors given off by petroleum are com- 


bustible, and that if any kerosene or other prep; 
tion from petroleum gives off a vapor at the stan¢ 
temperature of 110 degrees, it is not necessary 
try whether it will burn, but merely to collect it j 
a proper vessel, by which we gain the additional 
vantage that we may measure the quantity-of 
vapor, while none of it can be lost by air cu 
incidentally passing over the surface of the liq 
He takes, therefore, a glass tube, closed at one @ 
and open at the other, and fills it with the petrol 
to be tested, then closing the open end with the fin 
inverts it in a vessel with water warmed to 110 de 
grees by mixing hot and cold water, and kept ai 
that temperature by occasionally adding hot wa 
Any vapor given off will collect in the closed u 
part of the tube, displacing the oil downward. 
amount of this gas will be a comparative test of 
different qualities of oil, and the tube may be grad 
uated in order to measure the amount. This meth d 
is not subject to the discrepancies found in the us 
a 


quality of oil may be made to appear better than 
is by slow and gradual heating; and in which 
light draft of air may carry off the vapors as soor 
as developed, so that it becomes impossible to e 
them. This new method gives freedom from the 
danger of using fire, more accuracy, a wut 
means of measurement, and no chance for deception. 

—_o— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TRANSPARENT CoLors ror GLAss or Mica, — 
A correspondent has lately sent us an inquiry as to 
the best colors, and mode of applying them, for 
painting of glass slides for magic lanterns. A wri 
in a recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir Farb 
states that the aniline colors are especially adap 
for such purposes, as they have great intensity 
color even in very thin films. The process ] 
recommends is to prepare separately an alcoholic 
solution of bleached shellac or sandarach, and 
concentrated alcoholic solution of the aniline col 
then to add the latter to the former before using 
warming slightly the glass to be painted. 
same authority states that colored solutions of gi 
cotton in ether may be used for the same pur 
the coloring matters being dissolved in aleohol 2 
ether. The addition of some turpentine oil 
creases the elasticity of the collodion fibre, whi 
if the liquid be applied cold, can be removed enti 
It may then be cut into any pattern, and ag: 
attached to glass or mica. This latter process would | 
sometimes be a convenient one. 

Tue SEPARATION OF CHLORINE, BROMINE, 
Iopink.-—In a late number of Fresenius’ Z 
schrift fiir Analytische Chemie, the following p 
cess is given for the separation of the above ele | 
ments. The three elements are precipitated as” 
silver salts. The mass while moist is heated with 
solution of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, which i 
prepared by dissolving transparent crystals of ¢ 
bonate of ammonia in 9 parts of water, and to each 
10 cubic centimetres of the solution 5 drops of 
10 per cent. solution of ammonia is added. If t 
carbonate of ammonia is effloresced, a drop of 
ammonia solution, is added for each cubic centime 
of the solution, and it is allowed to stand for a day 
in an open vessel. To the moist mixture 80 or 1 
times its weight of the above solution is added, i 
then boiled for a few minutes; the residue, consi 
ing of iodide and bromide of silver, is then wash 
by decantation and treated with a solution 
taining 5 per cent. of ammonia, which dissolves t 
bromide of silver and leaves the iodide. The 
thor has proposed this as a quantitative method, but _ 
the results as given by him do not seem to be sha 
enough for successful employment, as both the i 
dide and bromide are slightly soluble in the ses 
carbonate of ammonia, and the iodide of silver i 
slightly soluble in ammonia. - 
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Pest FOR THE DETECTION OF SMALL QUANTI- 
jes or Surruur iv Coat-Gas.— Dr. Wartha 
\yrms, first, before the blow-pipe, in the loop of a 

latinam wire, a bead of pure soda, and next passes 
ais bead over the edge of the gas flame, after which 
lhe bead is held in the interior of the flame in order 
| deoxodize the sulphates and sulphites of soda 
ito sulphuret of sodium; the bead is then trans- 
wred to a porcelain basin, crushed, and some nitro- 
russide of sodium added, whereby the smallest 
sace of sulphur will be detected. This reaction is 
fty times more sensitive than that upon silver foil ; 
jnd the test can be performed in about three min- 
ites, whereas Dr. Vogel’s sulphur-copper reaction 
or this purpose takes four hours. 
| Goop Kerosene Anp a Tove SKutt. — It is 
freshing to meet with a case like that which an 
xchange reports from New Bedford. “An old 
entleman, seventy years of age, fell down stairs 
peently with an armful of books and a lighted 
jerosene lamp. ‘The lamp was shattered, but there 
vas no fire. The old gentleman’s head struck 
inst and completely demolished a wooden pail, 
ut his skull remained in shape.” Our aged friend 
‘as fortunate, both in regard to the quality of his 
erosene, and the thickness of his skull. We trust, 
teeaes that his good luck will not make septuage- 
arians careless in going up stairs heavily laden 
rith lamps and literature, for such a happy com- 
ation of circumstances is not likely to occur 
equently. 


eens 


ATOMS. 


‘Tue electric girdle that will soon surround the 
lobe has had another link added to it by the tele- 
raph cable recently laid between Batavia, in Java, 
nad Port Darwin, Australia; and messages can 
‘ow be sent through from New York to Australia. — 
fishermen of a single English town, Lowestoft, 

t in two days twenty-two million herrings, 
atthe retail price of a penny apiece, £91,666 ; 

as it was impossible to take care of them all 

1 time, many tons had to be sold for manure, — 
Yr. Needham, in the Journal of Materia Medica, 
Ivises the use of the fluid extract of clover in can- 
, and from the testimony of other medical jour- 
als it would appear that it has a far better claim 
ian cundurango to be considered a specific in that 
\sease. — Gas is shortly to be introduced into 
‘okohama and Yedo, in Japan; the plans for the 
orks having been made by French engineers, and 
ie contract for their construction taken by a firm 
| Glasgow, Scotland. — It is said, on excellent au- 
‘ority, that calomel applied dry once or twice a 
y to tumid and tender hemorrhoids rarely fails 
‘cure them ina few days. —In Manila, twenty- 
7e thousand women and children are engaged in 
(e manufacture of the well-known Manila cigars, 
average wages at seven cents a day. — The Rail- 
‘ad Gazette shows that the idea of heating railway 
“rs with steam from the locomotive boilers is im- 
| ticable, as the best boilers yet made are barely 
“pable of supplying sufficient steam for driving the 
‘gine. — Real estate is “going down” in Hyde 
ark, Pa., for the giving way of the top of a coal- 
under that village lately caused an area of 
yenty acres to sink some two feet below its former 
vel, and there is danger of a further “ cepression ” 
prompt measures are not taken to prevent it. — 
essor Wood, of King’s College Hospital, is said to 
meeting with success in the treatment of pyamia 
seeping the patient’s body in a carbolized at- 
phere, together with the internal administration 
sulphocarbolate of iron.—In a single day 

than a hundred thousand bushels of oysters 
been taken from the Chesapeake Bay, which 
atest oyster-bed in the world, and is said 

be inexhaustible. — Dr. P. F. Whitehead, after 
effectual efforts with other agents, found that 


thirty grains of chloral hydrate immediately and 
permanently relieved a case of hiecough which had 
continued for thirty-six hours; and Dr. T. L. 
Leavitt also reports several cases of the same disor- 
der promptly arrested by chloral. —'The London 
and Northwestern and the Lancashire and York- 
shire, two companies which hold about one-seventh 
of the railway capital of Great Britain, have been 
consolidated with nearly $500,000,000 capital. — It 
is said that cod liver oil may be taken as agreeably 
as a sardine, if a small quantity of salt be first 
placed on the tongue ; and castor oil may be made 
perfectly palatable by rubbing two drops of oil of 
cinnamon with an ounce of glycerine and adding to 
it one ounce of the castor oil. — To detect traces of 
iodine, M. Pellogio places the suspected solution, 
mixed with starch paste, in a porcelain dish, and 
then passes an electric current through it; when, if 
iodine be present, it is indicated by a blue colora- 
tion at the positive pole. — The new Opera House, 
in Providence, R. I., which is considered a model 
structure of its class, was the work of Mr. John A, 
Fox, a young Boston architect. — The 117th aste- 
roid, to whose discovery by Dr. Luther, we referred 
in our last, was detected two days earlier by M. 
Borelli at Marseilles, and “ Silliman’s Journal” says 
it has been named Lomia, which we suspect to be a 
misprint for Lamia.—In an otherwise well-written 
article in the London Building News, we read that 
“the specific gravity of iron is 3.79, and that of 
lead 11.35, or almost exactly three times that of the 
former metal” (the specific gravity of Yankee iron is 
about 7.79), and the statement, though made some 
month or two ago, has not yet been contradicted. 
—~—— 


PHARAon’s SERPENTS. — These, once so largely 
popular toys, have been almost entirely abandoned, 
owing to the poisonous character of their constit- 
uents and of their fumes. Dr. Puscher now an- 
nounces that a mixture of 2 parts of bichromate of 
potassa, 1 part of nitrate of potassa, and 3 parts of 
white sugar will produce the effect of the serpents 
without the attendant inconveniences. He recom- 
mends the mixture to be done up in paper or tin 
foil cones, as the original “serpents” were; and 
also the addition of some balsam of Peru to per- 
fume it. 


Remarks. — We have prepared some of the com- 
position as given above, and find when ignited it 
does not give a “serpent” at all comparable with 
those resulting from the sulpho-cyanide of mercury. 
The serpents are of a green color and break very 
easily. In order to make them, the materials 
should be mixed and then slightly moistened; they 
may be then moulded into cones, which should be 
several times larger than those made of sulpho-cya- 


nide of mercury. 


Tuanks. — Mr. N. B. Morrisonyof Odin, IIl., 
sends to the JouRNAL a fine list of new subscribers, 
and writes as follows: “I take pleasure in sending 
the following list of new subscribers to your most 
valuable journal, as I am certain the amount of in- 
structive and interesting information each one will 
obtain will be worth many times the cost of subscrip- 
tion.” We print this as a specimen of many letters 
we receive, in which our friends send the names of 
new patrons which they take the trouble to obtain, 
without desiring premiums or discounts. They 
work for the JouRNAL because they feel that its in- 
fluence is good, and that its instructions are needed 
in every family. y 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
Arts. — Every friend of science in the United 
States ought to aid in the support of this excellent 
journal. It is an honor to our country, and is re- 
ceived in Europe and throughout the world as the 
representative of American scientific culture. It is 


devoted to pure science, and as journals of this 
class are not supposed to be of interest except to 
students and men engaged in scientific research, 
they usually receive inadequate support. The view 
taken of these journals by cultivated men even is a 
wrong one. Of course, “ Silliman’s Journal,” as it 
is popularly designated, contains much that is not 
of general interest, but it also contains much that all 
intelligent readers can understand, and which is 
very important and instructive. But if it is not 
read at all, our men of wealth and culture ought to 
become its patrons, as by so doing they become the 
patrons of American science, and give encourage- 
ment to those who are laboring night and day to 
extort from Nature those great secrets, which have 
so important a bearing upon national wealth and 
individual happiness. The editors of the journal 
are Professors Dana and Silliman, aided by Profes- 
sors Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and Professors 
Newton, Johnson, Brush, and Verrill of New Haven. 
—_—~—— 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. PutNaM AND Son, of New York, have published 
Lectures on Natural Theology, delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, by P. A. Chadbourne, A. M., M. D., of Williams 
College. The author certainly possesses a versatility of talent 
not usually found among our educators. He appears to bo 
equally at home, whether he be at the head of an Agricultural 
College, or President or Professor in other Colleges; we hear of 
him at one time as the leader of a party of students to the icy 
shores of Greenland, and at another as botanizing among the 
everglades of Florida, or collecting minerals among the moun- 
tains of Brazil. One season he is among the silver miners in 
Utah, the next he is exploring the cliff’ and valleys of the Sierra 
Nevada, or dredging in San I'rancisco Bay. As naturalist, chem- 
ist, botanist, metallurgist, agriculturist, and theologian, he is well 
qualified to consider and discuss the relations of science to the- 
ology as taught in nature; and in the lectures before us he has 
performed a difficult work in a creditable manner. The theme 
is one which has occupied the minds of some of the greatest 
men that have ever lived, and many able treatises have been 
written, but there is a freshness and originality in Professor 
Chadbourne’s book which commands the respect of scholars, and 
holds the attention of general readers. 

The Twelve Lectures on Agricultural Topics, delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, by Alexander Hyde, have also been 
gathered into a volume. ‘They were well received at the time of 
their delivery, and the author has revised and enlarged them so 
as to form a general treatise upon soil cultivation. It is the 
work of a practical man, and contains many suggestions of much 
yalue, conveyed in a style which is simple, direct, and forcible. 

Dr. J. H. Klippart, Secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, has sent us his Report upon the Agricultural Survey 
of the State. It is a very important and interesting document, 
and one which must be of great service to the agricultural in- 
terests of Ohio, It discusses in a very clear manner the nature 
of the soils, meteorology, forests, etc., of the different counties, 
and also has much to say regarding plant food and the growth 
of plants. 

A Southern lady, Miss E. L. Howard, of Kingston, Georgia, 
undertook several years ago the task of translating Professor 
Ville’s Lectures upon Manwres, delivered at the experimental 
farm at Vincennes, France. Difficult as the undertaking was 
for one having but limited acquaintance with chemical terms 
and theories, she accomplished the work admirably, and we are 
pleased to notice that a third edition has just been issued at 
Atlanta. Miss Howard has conferred a great service upon agri- 
culture by translating this little book, as it is a treatise full of 
important facts and suggestions. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have issued AMacaronic Poetry, by 
J. A. Morgan, A. M., a collection which classical scholars have 
often longed to see, and which deserves a permanent place among 
the “ Curiosities of Literature.” 

The Harpers publish for the holidays, Morris's Dogs and their 
Doings, and Du Chaillu's The Country of the Dwarfs, both of 
which are at once attractive and instructive, and may be cor- 
dially recommended as presents for the young folks; and the 
same may be said of Abbott's Water and Land, the third yol- 
ume of the excellent series of ‘ Science for the Young.” 

The Appletons add to their list of educational works a Tezt- 
book of Geology, and a Teat-book of Zodlogy, both by Prof. H. 
A. Nicholson, of University College, Toronto. The author's 
views upon elementary teaching in the sciences are sound and 
sensible. Hehas treated his subjects in a purely scientific spirit, 
without attempting to lend them “any false glitter or embel- 
lishment.’” We believe that every true teacher will weleome 
books prepared on such principles. 

Messrs. Chatfield & Co., of New Haven, have gathered up the 
first five numbers of their “ University Scientific Series” in a 
neat volume under the title of Half-Hour's with Modern Scten- 
tists. They have also issued President Woolsey’s two sermons, 
Serving our Generation, and God's Guidance in Youth, and an 
Elementary Music Reader, by B. Jepson, intended for use in 
public schools. 
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Miedicine. 
ye aia 
HYDRATE OF CHLORAL AS AN ESCHA- 
ROTIC. 


Some time ago a correspondent of the Seven- 
tific American made the following statements 
regarding a new application of hydrate of chlo- 
ral. We have not learned that any reliable ex- 
periments have been made with the agent, as 
regards its suppurative or rubefacient effects, but 
it would be interesting, and perhaps important to 
test its value in this direction. 

Some months ago, when preparing a solution of 
the chloral, I held the stopper of the bottle containing 
it between my lips for a few moments. A small 
quantity of the crystals was sticking to it, and, on 
replacing the stopper, I found a red spot on my 
lower lip; this spot became quite sore, and continued 
so for several days. This fact led me to experiment 
with the chloral. The result is, I have found it to 
be one of the best, possibly the best, suppurative 
agent known. According to the time it is left on 
the skin, it becomes a perfect rubefacient, irritant, 
suppurative, or even escharotic. 

Ihave given it fair tests personally, and strongly 
recommend its use ; but externally only. When ap- 
plied, the burning is precisely like that produced by 
a cataplasm of strong mustard; but, at the same 
time, a sedative action is perceived, which somewhat 
neutralizes the smarting, while it does not prevent an 
excessive irritation of the skin. It does not blister, 
but the part the choral has been applied to becomes 
exceedingly inflamed, and more or less swollen ; and 
according to the length of time of application, shows 
a merely reddened skin, or a suppuration of several 
weeks’ duration. 

I give you my mode of application; Take a piece 
of fresh adhesive plaster, of the size wanted, and 
crush fine, on its surface, with an ivory spatula, 
enough of the crystals of the chloral to powder the 
piece of adhesive plaster quite evenly ; use the edge 
of the spatula to take off the chloral where it is 
more than a mere dust in thickness, but distribute 
evenly, leaving one third of an inch margin for ad- 
hesion : heat the back of the plaster for an instant 
only, and apply. Leave it on about half an hour 
as a rubefacient, six hours as an irritant. To pro- 
duce suppuration, put the chloral on the plaster in 
larger quantities, and leave on from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours; on its withdrawal, apply a stimu- 
lating salve, and afterwards heal with cerate. For 
an escharotic effect, apply the chloral, thickly spread, 
and, after twelve hours, repeat the application, if 
necessary. 

It is surprisingly active as a suppurative, and, for 
this reason it will not be prudent to apply it to any 
part of the surface of the abdominal cuticle, as, in 
one case under my inspection, having been left on 
too long, it occasioned a deep ulceration that was 
difficult to heal. 

In this new mode of use, the chloral is truly in- 
valuable; it is easily applied, cleanly, and perfectly 
reliable. It is a first-class derivative in facial neu- 
ralgia, ear-ache, headache, and any affection of the 
eyes; a small plaster, of a half inch diameter, that 
can be hidden by the hair, being sufficiently active, 
if prepared with enough chloral, to irritate in a very 
short time. I earnestly recommend the above facts 
to the notice of the medical faculty. 

ele: 
THE SMALL-POX AND ITS LESSONS. 


Tae Board of Health at Lowell have pub- 
lished a report upon the epidemic of small-pox, 
with which that city was recently visited. 

The Board called to their aid a committee of 
seven “consulting physicians,” and their report, 


drawn up by Drs, Nathan Allen, Gilman Kim. 


ball, and J. W. Graves, is appended to the doc- 
ument. The following remarks, with which the 
physicians close the record of their doings, are 
suited to other latitudes than that of Lowell, 
and it would be well if they could be published 
and pondered through the length and breadth of 
our land : — 


This sad record of disease and mortality has its 
lessons of admonition and instruction. When this 
epidemic first made its appearance, our people were, 
unfortunately, but poorly protected against its rav- 
ages. There had been no general vaccination, by 
official authority, for six or seven years, and, in the 
meantime, an entire change had taken place in nearly 
one third of our inhabitants. Besides, the mixed 
character of our population, composed as it is largely 
of young persons, renders it more necessary that a 
thorough course of vaccination, by official order, 
should be resorted to frequently, as a safeguard 
against the disease. Again, our Boards of Health, 
as usually constituted, are not chosen with any par- 
ticular reference to special qualifications to insure 
intelligent and efficient action, are changed almost 
entirely every year, and no compensation is allowed 
for services thus rendered. The medical profession, 
as such, has not been represented upon the Board 
for many years, and even the City Physician is not 
a member of it. We havea superintendent of streets, 
of buildings, of city scales, and of burials, even, but 
no superintendent of public health. Had our city 
been provided with such an officer, or had the ad- 
vice of some of our oldest and most experienced 
physicians been followed, atthe time, we believe 
the present epidemic would have been suppressed 
in its incipient stages. The city expends money lib- 
erally, every year, to protect property and make 
improvements of various kinds, but nowhere do we 
find any appropriation directly for the prevention of 
disease, or the preservation of human life. No small 
amount of sickness and mortality occurs here every 
year, caused by nuisances and various other sources, 
which might easily be prevented by the proper em- 
ployment of hygienic and other agencies. The City 
Physician and City Marshal are, to be sure, charged 
in the ordinances with certain health duties, but they 
always have enough else to engage their time and 
attention, and neither is chosen with any special 
reference to qualifications in this particular depart- 
ment of public service. Neither can it be expected 
that such important duties will be properly per- 
formed, under a sense of personal responsibility to 
the public, without the appointment of suitable ofli- 
cers, accompanied with an adequate compensation. 

How frequently, of late, has the whole community 
been shocked by the loss of life, in the fall of some 
building, some railroad disaster, explosion, or by the 
wreck of some vessel at sea; but here in our midst, 
this very year, have the lives of one hundred and 
seventy-five -.., been quietly sacrificed, 
which, apparently, might and ought to have been 
saved! Shall we not profit by such sad experience 
in the past, and ought we pot now to prepare for 
another great epidemic, with which our country is 
seriously threatened the coming year? Let the 
suggestion be seasonably heeded. 

—j—— 


ON THE ESTIMATION AND DETECTION OF 
SUGAR IN DIABETIC URINE. 


Tue first cireumstance that attracted notice was 
the ordinarily high specific gravity of diabetic urine ; 
yet some specimens loaded with sugar had almost 
a normal specific gravity. This was difficult of ex- 
planation, unless solids may be present in liquids 
in different molecular states. Ordinary urinometers 
are not to be trusted, some being correct within 
ten or fifteen degrees. The presence of torula 
cerevisiee is not to be regarded as any proof of the 
existence of sugar. No less than three kinds of 


fungi are to be found in diabetic urine, and 
three without °a trace of sugar. With reference 
the different kinds of sugar found in diabetic uri 
there was— (1) the ordinary grape-sugar ; (2) 
variety resembling misile; (3) one differing fre 
both these, and remarkable in several partic 
Passing to the chemical tests, the author remarked 
that if carbonic acid was to be collected for the 
purpose of estimating the quantity of sugar, it 
better collected over oil than any other way, and if 
great accuracy were required, he suggested allowit 
the carbonic acid to pass into baryta water, the 
cipitate being weighed asa sulphate. 1. Dr. Rok 
erts, of Manchester, had suggested taking th 
specific gravity both before and after fermentation, 
and from this estimating the amount of sugar pres- 
ent. The test gave very variable results. At 
time very accurate, at another very inaccurate, r 
sults had been obtained. 2. The copper test was 
valuable, although there were several bodies that 
interfered with its action, and, as a quantitati 
test, Dr. Tidy had very little opinion of it, as it 
impossible to mark the exact point where the bl 
color had disappeared. 3. Moore’s test: The da 
color due to melassic acid produced when diabetic 
urine was boiled with potash solution. A series of 
solutions were placed on the table containing differ- 
ent but known quantities of sugar, but in each the 
same quantity of alkali. They ranged from 0.25 gr, 
of sugar to 2.0 gr., and the difference of tint wat 
perfectly marked. Dr. Tidy proposed this, an 
adaptation of Vogel’s method, for estimating sugar, 
The method of working was as follows: A pot: 
solution containing 1 gr. of potash to every septe 
(7 gr.) of water having been made, take 10 septen 
of the urine, add 10 septems of the solution; boil 
for one minute, dilute with distilled water in a fou 
ounce vial (similar to those used for the test sol 
tions), and then compare with the test solutic¢ 
labelled as containing known quantities, until the 
act tint is found. The small quantity of urine’ 
ployed does not color the water so as to interfere w 
the test. If any precipitate is produced by boiling, 
must be filtered. If the tint was more than th 
indicated by two-grain standard bottle, it must 
be marked and diluted. The experiment made 
gave :— 
1.25 gr. in 10 septems 
12.5 gr.in 100 « 
12.5 gr.in 700 « == about 8.6 per oz. a 
Dr. Tidy proposes to get rid of the trouble of the 
standard solutions by using gelatine eolored of dif 
ferent tints, as standards for comparison. — Medical 
Times. 


ea 17.86 per 1,000 gr. of urine. 


—o— 


ICE AND COLD WATER AS LOCAL APPLE 
CATIONS IN SCARLATINA, CROUP, ETC. 


Dr. Carson, in a series of able papers in th 
Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, cal 
attention to the happy results following the use 
ice and cold water in searlatina, diphtheria, crow 
quinsy, etc. The good effects of ice-water applica- 
tions to the throat externally, and ice in substance 
as a gargle to the throat, were almost magi¢ 
Fatality was vastly lessened, recovery was rapid 
and sequelae were uncommon. The cases of searl 
tina were not selected, but all were given, — mali 
nant, anginose, and simple. Dr. C.’s observatic 
as to the effects of these agents run through sor 
twenty or more years. As his experience W 
them has increased, so has his faith. He reas¢ 
that the diseases in question are originally local 
their action, the systemic trouble being seconda 
Combat and arrest the local trouble, and the 3} 
temic disorder will be prevented or lessened. . 
condemns the practice which consists in caustic 
astringents, irritants, and poultices to the thr 
and neck, as but adding fuel to the fire. The 
dicatious are to cuol the burning throat, to © 
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e and tone up the blood-vessels, and lessen the 
All this is accomplished by allowing the 
ent to suck ice, to gargle the throat with ice- 
er, and by enveloping the neck in bags of ice, 
y cold affusions to the general surface. ‘This 
ce is to be kept up steadily throughout the 
hole course of scarlatina. This, together with 
pport by nourishment, is all that need be done in 
e mildest as well as the severest cases. Albumi- 
ria and enlarged glands do not contra-indicate 
e use of ice and ice-water. Dr. C. contends that 
ere is no danger of retrocession of the disease un- 
r the use of these agents. He gives over one 
ndred cases of scarlatina in one year, all treated 
) these means, with not a single fatal result. 

|) The same treatment is equally successful in diph- 
eria, membranous croup, and quinsy. It is re- 
wkable that our text-books on practice and the 
seases of children have given hardly a passing no- 
ie to these simple therapeutics in the management 
diseases so dangerous to life. 


z —— 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA IN VARIOLA. 


Ty an epidemic of sixteen cases of small-pox on 
yard of the U. S. S. Benicia, at Yokohama, Dr. 
Tm. A. Corwin, Asst. Sure. U. S. N., states (in 
we Medical Record) that not being able to get the 
sulphite of soda, “ with the concurrence of Surgeon 
elson the hyposulphite was employed in drachm 
pses, and we had every reason to be gratified with 
ie result. This treatment, used in the premonitory 
ver only, was commenced with the fourth case, and 
3 effects carefully watched. They were those of 
alterative, mild hypnotic, and laxative; its admin- 
tration being in most cases followed by a subsi- 
once of the fever, a tardy or incomplete develop- 
of the eruption, and relaxation of the bowels 
watery stools. Upon the full development of 
uption the remedy was generally discontinued, 
a supporting régime adopted, —egg and brandy 
xture, with easily digested food. The good effects 
* the salt were generally manifest after the first 
ose; the patient losing the heat and dryness of 
ie skin, expressing himself as much more comfort- 
dle, and passing a good night. In two or three of 
ie cases, the eruption was delayed from twelve to 
venty-four hours after the usual time for its ap- 
garance, and in one patient the eruption consisted 
irregular erythematous patches with successive 
‘ops of minute vesicles in the flexures of the limbs. 
he average duration of the first three cases (fatal) 
as six days. Of the cases that recovered, one was 
alignant, the rest of all degrees of severity. Their 
erage duration was twenty days. What I particu- 
jtly wish to have noted is the fact, that in direct 
roportion to the early and free use of the remedy, 
uly harmless for evil while so potent for good, 
the disease ameliorated and its average dura- 
n shortened, and this in an epidemic of more than 


3 severity.” 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


‘a ForMATION OF SUGAR IN THE LIVER. — 
rof. J. C. Dalton, in a paper on this subject, read 
fefore the New York Academy of Medicine, de- 
ribes an extended series of experiments upon dogs, 
ade with a view to settling the question whether 
/ae hepatic sugar which appeared with such rapidity 
Mfter death existed in minute quantity in the organ 
fore death or was entirely a post mortem produc- 
m. As the most delicate test for glucose, he se- 
Fehling’s solution, which is a double tartrate 
\f potash and copper dissolved in an alkaline solu- 
lion, containing in a given volume a given quantity 
pper. He experimented with twenty dogs, 
this test; in four cases the liver was placed 
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that elapsed from the separation to the immersion in 
boiling water or alcohol being thirteen seconds, and 
the shortest time six and a quarter seconds, and in 
every instance the final watery solution gave a de- 
cided sugar reaction. 

The conclusions to which Prof. Dalton comes, as 
the result of these experiments, are the follow- 
ing :— 

I. Sugar exists in the liver at the earliest period 
at which it is possible to examine the organ after its 
separation from the body of the living animal. 

Il. The average quantity of sugar existing in the 
liver at this time is at least two and a half parts per 
thousand. 

Il. The liver-sugar thus found does not belong to 
the arterial blood with which the organ is supplied, 
but is a normal ingredient of the hepatic tissue. 

Tue Muirery Pian. — Mullein is common in 
the United States, growing in recent clearings, 
along the sides of roads, in neglected fields, ete., 
flowering from June to August. According to the 
Half-Yearly Compendium, the plant has valuable 
medicinal properties. The leaves and flowers are the 
parts used. They have a faint, rather pleasant 
odor, resembling that of a mild Warcotic, and a 
somewhat bitterish, albuminous taste, and yield their 
virtues to boiling water. Mullein is demulcent, diu- 
retic, anodyne, and anti-spasmodic. The infusion is 
useful in coughs, catarrh, hemoptysis, diarrhea, dys- 


entery, and piles. Its diuretic properties are rather 
weak, yet it is very useful in allaying the acridity of 
urine which is present in many diseases. It may be 
boiled in milk, sweetened and rendered more palata- 
ble by the addition of aromatics, for internal use, 
especially bowel complaints. A fomentation of the 
leaves also forms an excellent local application for 
inflamed piles, ulcers, and tumors. The leaves and 
pitch of the stalk form a valuable cataplasm in white 
swellings, and infused in hot vinegar or water, it 
makes an excellent poultice to apply to the throat in 
cynanche tonsillaris, cynanche maligna, and mumps. 
The seeds are said to pass rapidly through the intes- 
tines, and have been successfully used in intestinal 
obstructions. They are narcotic, and have been 
used in asthma, infantile convulsions, and to poison 
fish. The infusion may be drunk freely. The flow- 
ers, placed in a well-corked bottle and exposed to 
the sun, are said to yield an excellent relaxing oil. 

CuLoraAL IN Tootnacue. — Dr. Page, in the 
British Medical Journal, states that for some time 
past he has employed chloral hydrate, not only as 
an internal sedative in dental neuralgia and caries, 
but also as a local application to a carious tooth. 
A few grains of the solid hydrate placed on a quill- 
point, introduced into the dental cavity, speedily 
dissolve, and the pain is either deadened or effect- 
ively allayed. A second or third application of the 
remedy may be necessary. 

Action oF Mepicrnrs.— Dr. Chambers, of 
London, in his late Harveian or@fion, made the 
following remarks on the importance of observing 
the action of remedies: “To the court of experience 
we are, one and all of us, called as jurors. ‘There 
are millions of experiments performed daily by ob- 
servers who can regulate their conditions. But how 
are we prepared for turning the experiments to 
account? What training does the medical student 
go through which shall enable him to exercise his 
franchise? I cannot but say that those of us who 
are teachers in schools have greatly failed of our 
duties in this respect. I have never yet, as exam- 
iner, come across a candidate for diploma instructed 
in the art of systematically observing and recording 
the action of medicines. What an awful waste of 
raw material is here! Surely the chairs of materia 
medica would be better employed in training a class 
how to observe than in discussing varieties of cin- 
chona-bark or the shape of senna-leaves —a kind of 


1 boiling water, and in sixteen in alcohol immedi- 
ly after removal from the body: the longest time 


knewledge which no one ever really gets from lec- | 
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tures, but, if he require it, either from a book or a 
warehouse.” 

Koumiss. — The use of koumiss may be regarded 
as a variety of “the milk cure.” Koumiss is pre- 
pared in Russia by the fermentation of mare’s milk ; 
and a similar substance has been made in England 
from cow’s milk. It is a sweetish, acidulous-tasting 
liquid, which can be taken in large quantities much 
more easily than other forms of milk. It is the 
chief diet of a hardy race on the steppes of Russia, 
near the lake of Baikal, where it is said consumption 
is unknown. This exemption attracted the atten- 
tion of the Russian faculty and of the government. 
Establishments for the koumiss cure were opened in 
other parts, and a knowledge of the method of treat- 
ment is spreading over Europe. 

TREATMENT OF FooTsoreNEss. — The Lancet 
states that the Inspector General has directed that 
every man suffering from feet blistered by marching 
is to be taken at evening parade to the medical officer, 
who should cause him to wash his feet, and then to 
pass a needle with a worsted thread through each 
blister, cutting off the thread a little distance out- 
side the blister at each side, and leaving a portion 
in it. The part is then to be rubbed with common 
soap, the sock put on and wetted over all prominent 
points, and the soap again rubbed over them freely. 
When properly attended to, no mam should be unable 
to march the following day on account of blistered 
feet, unless the cuticle has actually been removed, 
leaving a raw surface exposed. 

Extract or Meatr.— Kemmerich stateg in the 
Deutsche Klinik, that after administering the ex- 
tract in the form of soup to animals, he found the 
mucous membrane of the stomach in a state of ac- 
tive hyperemia, and especially at those places where 
the glands secreting the gastric juice are situated. 
It is to be assumed, therefore, that the use of the 
meat extract favors secretion of the gastric juice. 
He found that, under the moderate use of the ex- 
tract, the pulse is quickened and becomes stronger, 
and that there is at least a temporary increase 
in the temperature. Too large quantities are in- 
jurious, especially to young and weakly persons, 
and for adults the average amounts should be only 
about five grammes in the day, and should never 
exceed fifteen. When given along with suitable 
food to persons recovering from exhausting dis- 
eases, the increase of weight is more rapid, and the 
period of convalescence materially shortened. As a 
stimulant it resembles alcohol and coffee, but has 
the advantage over them by aiding in building up 
the structures of the body. 

CuNDURANGO IN ENGLAND. — Our government 
some time ago forwarded a quantity of the cundu- 
rango plant to the government of England, in order 
that its alleged influence over cancer might be 
tested. A Mr. Davidson, the house surgeon of the 
Middlesex Hospital, to which some of the drug was 
forwarded, reports in the Lancet that “ the results 
plainly show that cundurango is as futile as any of 
the cancer-cures which have preceded it. It was 
used in four cases: 1. In an ulcerated epithelioma 
of the roof of the mouth. 2. In primary cancer of 
the penis, and secondary injection of the lymphatic 
glands of both groins. 3. In an ulcerated epithe- 
lioma of the scrotum. 4. In an ulcerated scirrhus 
of the female breast. In all these cases the cun- 
durango had positively no effect upon the progress 
of the disease.” 

ADULTERATION oF Larp.—A writer in the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal says that he 
lately obtained a quantity of lard from a respecta- 
ble pork-dealer. It was beautifully white ; indeed, 
he had never seen an article that looked better. 
His first trial of it was in preparing ointment of 
nitrate of mercury. The color, when the mercurial 
solution was added, was the reverse of citrine, in- 
deed decidedly saturnine, developing in a short 
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time to a full slate color. Surprised at this un- 
precedented result, the usual precautions having 
been taken as to temperature, etc., the lard was 
suspected, and on examination was found to con- 
tain a large proportion of lime. Some time after, 
being in conversation with a lard renderer, a hint 
was dropped as to the relation of lime to color, 
when the information was confidentially imparted 
that a common practice among lard dealers was to 
mix from two to five per cent. of milk of lime with 
the melted lard. A saponaceous compound is 
formed, which is not only pearly white, but will 
allow of the stirring in, during cooling, of 25 per 
cent. of water. So much for appearances. 

HyYpROPHOBIA FOLLOWING THE BITE OF A 
Cat. — Dr. Brumwell reports in the British Med- 
ical Journal a fatal case of hydrophobia. The 
patient, a clergyman, aged 32, was bitten in the 
hand by a cat, which was believed to be mad, on 
May 14, 1871. On August 10, symptoms of the 
disease developed themselves, and on the fourth 
day of the attack death occurred. The symptoms 
did not differ from those usually presented by hy- 
drophobic patients. There was good reason to 
believe that the cat had been bitten by a mad dog 
a short time before she bit the patient. 

Campuor. — When the mucous membrane of the 
nose, frontal sinuges, etc., is affected by catarrh, a 
strong solution of camphor frequently and for some 
hours snuffed up the nose, and five or six drops 
taken internally on a lump of sugar at first for 
every ten minutes, then every hour, will usually put 
a stop to the affection. Ordinary cold and even 
influenza, if treated in this manner at the very be- 
ginning of the attack, are generally controlled by 
the same treatment. 

Attacks of incessant sneezing and profuse run- 
ning of the eyes and nose will generally yield to a 
strong solution of camphor diligently sniffed up the 
nose. In summer diarrhea no remedy is so eflica- 
cious as camphor, if employed at the very com- 
mencement of the disease; later it is without effect. 
Its influence over cholera is equally remarkable. 
Dose: six drops of a strong alcoholic solution of 
camphor, given at first every ten minutes; after- 
ward, as the symptoms abate, less frequently. 

Use or lopororm. — This compound, first 
brought prominently into notice by Bouchardat, is 
now employed extensively not only for glandular 
enlargements, but also, owing to. its anesthetic 
properties, in skin diseases accompanied with in- 
tense pruritus; its odor is much more agreeable 
than that of chloroform, resembling that of saftron. 
Moretin and Humbert recommend it for internal 
use as possessing all the advantages of iodine, of 
which it contains ninety per cent., without any of 
its inconveniences. It exercises upon the sphine- 
ters a local anesthetic effect so powerful that defe- 
cation is sometimes performed unconsciously after 
its use ; it therefore forms an admirable suppository 
in cases of tenesmus, hemorrhoids, ete. Moititre’s 
formula is as follows; iodoform, powdered, twenty 
grains ; cocoa butter, one ounce ; melt and mix for 
six suppositories. For frictions, the ointment is 
used in the strength of one drachm to the ounce of 


simple ointment. 
—_—- 


BRIEF EXCERPTA. 


A wriTER in the Lancet suggests the use of an 
infusion of quassia as a dressing for open” wounds 
and ulcers in hot climates or in hot weather. As 
flies cannot bear the smell of the wood, maggots are 
thus entirely avoided. 

Tue following is a good suggestion from a writer 
in the Pharmacist: “To secure dispatch in the 
mixing of extracts with ointments and cerates, we 
keep such extracts as belladonna, stramonium, 
opium, and arnica, in a fluid condition, by means 
of equal parts of water and glycerine. The diluted 


glycerine is added to its own weight of extract, and 
when the latter is prescribed in combination with a 
cerate, it of course is only necessary to substitute for 
the extract double its weight of the liquefied arti- 
cle. 

Pure lard is readily obtained by rendering it 
from the “leaf lard” at the proper season; but it 
is difficult to keep it for any length of time. It is 
said that this can be best done by the method fol- 
lowed in the Apothecaries’ Hall, at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, where the freshly prepared lard is filled into 
bladders, which are afterwards tied at their necks, 
and suspended in a cool cellar. 

Herr Popp has observed that castor oil turns 
polarized light to the right, and differs in this respect 
from all other fats. He also found all the commer- 
cial castor oil to contain nitrogen, and finds in these 
facts supports of his previously expressed opinion, 
that the purgative properties of this oil are due to 
a nitrogenated body, probably an alkaloid. 

M. Lerevre, of Louvain, thinks that excessive 
smoking causes paralytic mania: because, 1st, nico- 
tine causes in animals progressive enfeeblement of 
the muscles of motion up to paralysis, and conges- 
tion of the Nerve-centres. 2d. Analogous symp- 
toms have been noticed in numbers of persons who 
abuse tobacco in smoking or chewing. 3d. It has 
been found in all countries that there is a constant 
relation between the consumption of tobacco and 
the increase of general paralysis. 

Proressor Hatrorp, of Melbourne, has been 
presented with a testimonial, consisting of a hand- 
somely bound book and a purse of 120 sovereigns, 
as a recognition of the merits of his method of 
treating cases of snake-bite by the injection of 
ammonia. 

—~— 


SELECTED FORMULZ. 


A Prescription ror Epitepsy.— Dr. Brown- 
Séquard is in the habit of using the following pre- 
scription : 

RY Potass. iodidi 


Potass. bromidi =i 
Ammon. bromidi 3 iiss 
Potass. bicarb. A ij 

Inf. columbee -fzvi. M. 


A teaspoonful before each meal and three tea- 
spoonfuls at bedtime, with a little water. The 
medicine should be pushed until anesthesia of the 
fauces is produced, and an acne-like eruption ap- 
pears on the neck, face, shoulders, ete. Continue 


| treatment for sixteen months after the convulsions 


have ceased, an occasional purgative being given. 

For Curonic Constipation. — Dr. Bell recom- 
mends the following formula: Socotrine aloes, ex- 
tract of hyoseyamus, of each twelve grains ; disul- 
phate of quinine, six grains; sulphate of iron, four 
grains. Make twelve pills. Of these he recom- 
mends one to be taken in the afternoon from four 
to six o’clock® ~ 

For Cuares.— The Pacific Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal recommends two parts of powdered 
soapstone and one part of calomel as the most ele- 
gant and effective dry application to the chafed skin 
of infants. 

Evrxir oF CuLonororm. — The following elixir 
of chloroform is recommended by the Pharmaceutical 
Association at Washington : 


Ty Chloroform, Tinct. Opii., Tinct. Camph., 
Sp. Ammon. Ar. ; “ 


Oil of Cinnamon 1 eS Bi 
Brandy. - < : : . 3ij.. M. 
Dose: Half a fluid drachm, more or less. 
—>— 


FUMIGATING PASTILLES. 


; Tue Druggists’ Circular gives the following re- 
cipes, both of which are excellent :— 
1. Take Benzoin . ? : 

Balsam of Tolu . 

Yellow Sandal-wood 


2 ounces; 
4 drachms; 
4 drachms; 


Nitre . - : 3 5 
Labdanum “ 


the mass into pastilles, cone-shaped, and d 
in the air. The foregoing is the formula of 
Paris Codex. 


2, Take Benzoin. : . . - 4 ounces; 
Cascarilla . A . $ ounce; — 
Nitre . . : 4 3 drachms; 
Gum Arabic ‘ F : 3 drachms 


Myrrh. . . 
Oil of Nutmeg . . . 
Oil of Cloves . 
Charcoal 9 . 7 ounces; 
All in fine powder. Beat them to a smooth m 
with cold water, q. s., and form into small cones a 
dry in the air. : 


1 drachm; 
25 drops; 
25 drops; 


ees 


Sxrn-Grartine. — Dr. Chambers, of Londo 
his late admirable Hunterian oration, thus ally 
to this interesting subject: “The becoming 
scious of these invisible angels of death, hom 
drifting around us, reminds one of the openin 
that mythical box of evils with which Hora 
made us familiar. Yet here too there is ah 
germ at the bottom, We have to deal with 
say) an unhealthy stagnant ulcer. We strip o 
bit of clean skin, not so big as a mustard-seed, fi ( 
the patient or a friend, and we plant it among t 
torpid granulations; it sticks, it unites, it lives, 
feels, and becomes with its new home one flesh, n 


to be put asunder, Jehn Hunter had taught us 
expect this. But, better still, it becomes a ce 
of new growth. Healthy skin begins to form 
its edges. Praise be to the All-merciful! not 
disease, but health also is contagious; better sti 
is infectious; it has stepped over the gulf of 
ing stagnation, and is sowing growth along 
neighboring margin, throwing out peninsulas 
promontories to join the parent piece of @1 
skin. One who has experienced in his own 
what uphill work cicatrization of a large surfé 
must be pardoned some exultation at this sur 
promise, and may be allowed an Utopian drea 
restoration which would throw present success f 
into the shade. Even the practitioner upon othe 
ailments cannot but feel enthusiasm at the revel 
tion of this important law of Nature. Does i 
promise to explain the hitherto inexplicable 
derived from firing, blisters, mustard, cro 
caustic potash, and other means of cure by ex 
sores? It is when the artificial sore is getting 
that the benefit arises: as the new healthy 
shapes itself outside, it infects the diseased ] 
with health.” 


— am. 

A Drvuaeist Suep.—A suit was recent 
brought in England against a chemist and d ug 
by a man to whom the former had given some 1 
curial pills, with directions how to use them. — 
pills salivated him, and an illness followed, 
the medical man in attendance ascribed to the 


fects of the pills. The judge held that the law. 
was that every person who professed to follow | 
skilful employment was bound to bring to the ex 
cise of it a reasonable amount of skill. This 
plied to medical men, but not to chemists and d 
gists, who were simply sellers of drugs, If a 
would be so great a fool as to go to a chemist 
take any pills that he might give him, it was 
own fault. The matter having been argued at som 
length, his Honor decided that there was no | 
for the jury, so that, unless the plaintiff electe 
be nonsuited, he should direct the jury to 
verdict for the defendant. The plaintiff pr 
a verdict for the defendant, in order that he m 
be in a position to appeal. a 
It would be very well for this communi 
understood that few apothecaries in this cou 
have any knowledge of the therapeutic prop 
of drugs. — Medical Times. 
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Familiar Science. 
et 


CHEMISTS AND CHEMISTRY. 


Tue idea very generally prevails among par- 
ats that their boys may readily become chemists 
\y spending three or four years in some college 
iboratory, and attending.the usual courses of 
xctures of professors and assistants. Operative 
rt industrial chemists have many applications 
very year to receive young men into their lab- 
ratories, and they are assured by parents that 
1e qualifications of their sons are first-class, as 
iey have graduated at certain technological 
shools or colleges with credit. The true value of 
ach assistance is well understood, and it is usually 
eclined, often to the great disappointment of 
ersonal friends. Another class of applicants 
ress their claims upon the attention of indus- 
vial chemists, — that is, boys who wish to learn 
he business. Parents ate often very desirous 
‘f making chemists of their boys, as the voca- 
on is regarded as quite lucrative or promising. 
Tow, there is much misapprehension regarding 
ris. whole matter, and we will preface the ob- 
arvations we have to present by saying that 
hemists are not made, they are born. Parents 
no more make chemists of their boys than 
ean make painters or sculptors of them. 
‘hey may place them in the best schools in this 
yuntry or abroad, they may spend large sums 
pou them, but after lavish expenditure of time 
ad money sad failures result. It is equally 
ue, that if a boy is born a chemist, all the ef- 
ts of parents to thwart his instincts, or all the 
adeavors to turn his mind into other channels, 
ill prove abortive. The boy that wastes all his 
yending money in the purchase of sulphur, nitre, 
tids, alkalies, ete., for the purpose of making 
periments, and constructs ingenious apparatus 
it of the most rough and scanty materials, will 
3 quite likely to continue an experimenter to 
ie end of his days. From such lads have come 
ie Davys, Faradays, and Daltons, who by their 
Scoveries have conferred benefits upon the race 
hich it is impossible to estimate. But such 
oys are rare, each century producing a few, — 
ough, perhaps, to push the boundaries of science 
| pidly as the welfare of the race requires. 
a becomes of the scores of young men 
graduate from our schools of chemistry 
very year? Comparatively few of them are 
tr heard of after graduation. Some we sup- 
become teachers ; others conclude they have 
Tate their calling, and seek more congenial 
asuits ; and thus they disappear one after an- 
her. A chemist, using the term in its proper 
tase, is one who has a peculiar genius, a special 
laptation to comprehend problems and perform 
‘bors unlike any others which can possibly en- 
e the attention. 

Chemical investigation and manipulation de- 
nd a combination of talent seldom possessed 
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by any one individual. Ingenuity, or the facility 
of devising and constructing, is of the first im- 
portance ; clearness of perception, patience, a mind 
naturally logical and mathematical, cleanliness, 
order, industry, and above all enthusiasm and a 
love of the work are absolutely essential. To 
these natural qualities must be added a knowl- 
edge of the higher mathematics, and a thorough 
acquaintance with physics and the principles of 
chemical philosophy. The schools are incompe- 
tent to confer upon young men these requisites ; 
the most they can do is to teach the elements of 
the science, and carry them through the routine 
of the general work of the laboratory. 

The application of the principles of chemistry 
to art processes constitutes a branch of chemical 
labor which but few, chemists are competent to 
carry forward. A man may be a very good 
theoretical, or even a good analytical chemist, 
and fail in practical laboratory work. The in- 
dustrial production of the chemical substances 
which are employed in medicine, dyeing, bleach- 
ing, photography, printing, etc., requires a knowl- 
edge of processes which are not usually described 
in books, and which are not taught in schools. 
It is very easy in school laboratories to prepare 
a few ounces of chloroform, or isolate a drachm 
or two of the alkaloidal principles of opium, but 
to manufacture economically, in competition with 
the market, a hundred pounds of chloroform or a 
hundred ounces of morphia a day, requires a 
knowledge and skill not possessed by ordinary 
chemists. ‘There are many little matters con- 
nected with the industrial production of chemical 
substances which are of immense importance, and 
which are only understood by those who are 
connected with the labor, and who have becoine 
acquainted with them by long and patient exper- 
imenting. 

The services of ingenious, industrious, practical 
chemists are always in demand, and will com- 
mand high prices. It is astonishing how few there 
are of this class. Those who have apparently 
the needed education and genius do not possess 
habits of industry, or their ambition is dwarfed, 
or they have no executive ability, or business 
habits. The discipline of our schools of chem- 
istry is not, we fear, what it should be.  Listless, 
lazy, vagabond habits are often acquired, which 
the pupil finds it hard to shake off when he en- 
ters upon the practical work of life. This is 
most unfortunate, and if possible the evil should 
be promptly remedied, by introducing such regu- 
lations into schools as will keep pupils actively 
employed during the hours of study. 

It is certain that chemistry offers a useful and 
profitable field of research and labor to the 
youth who is by nature and education qualified 
to enter it, and it is equally certain that those 
who have no more than ordinary abilities, and 
no positive taste for the work, can only meet 
with disappointment in that field, and they should 
seek some other. 


BAROMETRICAL MEASUREMENT OF* THE 
HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 


Ir was observed soon after the discovery of 
the barometer that the column of mercury di- 
minished in height when the instrument was 
transferred to an elevation, and rose again when 
the instrument was returned to its former posi- 
tion. This was readily accounted for by the 
fact that the air was Jess dense on the top of a 
mountain than at its base, as the column of air 
above the mountain was shorter than the column 
above the valley. Mathematicians at once went 
to work to determine the law of the variation in 
the height of the mereury and the relation it 
bore to the height of the mountains, and for- 
mulas were soon proposed by which the height 
of mountains might be determined. But these 
formulas were’ only approximate, and contained 
many empirical elements. It was reserved for 
La Place to make the first complete solution of 
the problem; and eyen his formulas, although 
they give very exact results, have certain em- 
pirical elements. 

The mercurial barometer is the only one that 
is sufficiently reliable to be used in these deter- 
minations. ‘The aneroid is regarded as worth- 
less for this purpose, although some very fair 
determinations have been made with it. The 
instrument must be made with extreme care, and 
should be as light and compact as possible, since 
every pound added to the load when a man is 
climbing in the thin upper regions of air in- 
creases the toil and fatigue. Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney has had made for use among the higher 
Sierras of California barometers which are only 
27 inches in total length, and read only up to 24 
inches. ‘They are compact.and portable, and 
are all that is required for any height above 
7,000 feet. The standard barometers in use in 
this country are mostly made by Mr. James 
Green of New York. ‘They are cistern barom- 
eters, the glass tube being inclosed in a light 
brass case which carries the scale, and by the 
aid of verniers variations may be read to the 
thousandth of an inch. ‘The cistern is made of 
wash-leather, and by turning a screw which 
presses against the bottom of it the mercury 
may be forced to the top of the tube. When 
this is done the barometer is inverted, and it is 
always carried in this position or on its side. 
For transporting it, a wooden case is provided 
which exactly fits the brass tube, and which in 
its turn fits into a leather case provided with 
straps to be worn over the shoulder. Thus 
protected it may be carried on horseback even 
at a full gallop. Before starting on an expedi- 
tion the barometer should be compared ten or 
twelve times, at intervals of half an hour, with 
the stationary instrument. This operation should 
also be repeated upon returning. The instru- 
ments should agree with each other within a few 
thousandths of an inch. If the difference is a 
constant one, it is most likely owing to one of 
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the scales being out of adjustment; this should 
be adjusted, and the comparison repeated. 

Everything being ready for the ascent, direc- 
tions are left with the one who has charge of 
the station barometer to observe it, together 
with the thermometer, every half hour until the 
return. This is necessary in order that if it is 
desired to determine the height of the timber-line 
or any other object, there may be synchronous 
observations for comparison. It is only such 
that are of any value, because the barometer is 
continually fluctuating with the hour of the day 
and state of the weather. Having found the 
difference in the height of the mercury in the 
two barometers, the height may be roughly esti- 
mated by calling each inch of difference a thou- 
sand feet difference in level. This is generally 
accurate enough for altitudes that do not exceed 
a few hundred feet. For those that are greater 
the other corrections become too serious to be 
neglected. The temperature of the air must 
also be noted, because when air is heated it is 
lighter than when cold, and the barometer will 
therefore stand higher in a cold atmosphere than 
ina warm one. The temperature of the barom- 
eter itself, for the same reason, must be observed. 
There are also other small corrections to be 
made, on account of the spheroidal figure of the 
earth and the diminution in the force of gravity 
as we recede from the centre of the earth. 
These corrections will be found tabulated in 
Guyot’s tables, or in Loomis’s “ Meterology,” to- 
gether with La Place’s formulas. 

Even when all these corrections have been 
made, a single observation cannot be relied upon 
within one or two hundred feet, and therefore it 
is necessary to make a number if great accuracy 
is desired. 

We venture to recommend to young men, or 
to girls even, the measurement of hills and 
mountains, as it is a pleasant and healthful sum- 
mer occupation, It is quite fashionable in Eng- 
land and on the Continent to measure heights, 
and there is scarcely a hill or mountain which 
has not been many times measured by students 
of both sexes. 

In this country we have accomplished but little 
in this direction. There are a few measurements 
of the White Mountains in New Hampshire and 
some of the higher peaks of the Alleghanies, but 
the Rocky Mountains are as yet almost unmeas- 
ured. The few lofty peaks that have been 
measured approximate closely to 14,000 feet. 
They are more than a thousand feet lower than 
the highest of the Alps, as Mont Blane is 15,- 
780 feet above the level of the sea. Mount 
Harvard, the highest yet measured of the Rocky 
Mountains, is but 14,272 feet in altitude. 
Mount Shasta and Mount Whitney in the Sierra 
Nevada of California are both higher, but neither 
exceeds 15,300 feet. The establishment of the 
government signal stations throughout the coun- 
try will be of great service in determining alti- 
tudes, as the nearest station will always be a con- 
venient reference for a standard of comparison. 
No doubt, any one wishing to make measure- 
ments could make such arrangements with the 
officer in charge as would enable him to dis- 
pense with any station barometer of his own. 

—¢——— 

Att other conditions being the same, the vigor 
and richness of vegetation are proportionate to the 
quantity of light and heat received. 


THE SARATOGA WATERS. 


In a lecture upon Water, delivered in New 
York, Professor Chandler presents some inter- 
esting statements regarding the chemistry and 
geology of the Saratoga Springs. We make the 
following extract : — 


The common origin of the springs is shown by 
analysis; all the springs contain the same constitu- 
ents in essentially the same order of abundance ; 
they differ in the degree of concentration merely. 
Those from the deepest strata are the most concen- 
trated. The constituents to which the taste of the 
water and its most immediate medicinal effects are 
due are: chloride of sodium, bicarbonate of lime, bi- 
carbonate of magnesia, bicarbonate of soda, and free 
carbonic acid. Other important, though less speed- 
ily active constituents are: bicarbonate of iron, bi- 
carbonate of lithia, iodide of sodium, and bromide 
of sodium. During the great petroleum excitement, 
a New York capitalist conceived the idea of finding 
oil at Ballston, so he selected a spot on the margin 
of the Kayaderosseras Creek, a stream which flows 
through the village of Ballston into Saratoga Lake. 
Here this patient but ill-advised seeker after petro- 
leum bored down through sand, clay, and hard pan, 
fifty-six feet, till he struck the solid rock. He tubed 
the well down to the rock with an iron tube six 
inches in diameter, and then continued the boring 
with a five-inch drill. For a considerable distance 
the drill passed through the Hudson River shales; 
then it penetrated the Trenton limestone, then the 
calciferous sand rock, and probably passed some dis- 
tance into the Potsdam sandstone. Ata depth of 
571 feet, a vein of mineral water burst into the well, 
but, as oil was the object of the search, it was not 
heeded. Finally, our zealous borer was spared fur- 
ther labor in this direction by the steel reamer, 
which became so firmly fastened in the rock, at the 
depth of 651 feet, that it could not be extricateds 
No oil making its appearance, and further progress 
in the well being out of the question, attention was 
directed to the mineral water, when it was found 
that the most remarkable water of the county had 
been discovered. While the strongest natural 
springs of the county contain from 600 to 800 grains 
of mineral matter per gallon, this water contained 
over 1,200 grains. It is so concentrated that it will 
actually bear dilution with an equal volume of Cro- 
ton water, which is more than one can say of our 
city milk, though the experiment is often made by 
the milkmen. 

Like the enterprise of sending warming-pans to 
Cuba, this venture turned out an unexpected success. 
The well is now known as the “ Ballston Artesian 
Lithia Spring.” Soon after, the “ Franklin” and 
“ Conde-Dentonian” wells were bored at Ballston, 
and more recently the “ Geyser Spouting Well” at 
Saratoga. All these have been successful in bring- 
ing up very concentrated waters of the same chemi- 
cal character as the natural springs. It is probable, 
therefore, that water can be obtained anywhere in 
the southern portions of the county by tapping the 
underlying Potsdam sandstone. In all of these 
wells the water rises to and above the surface. 
Down in the rocky reservoir the water is charged 
with gases under great pressure. As the water is 
forced to the surface, the pressure diminishes, and a 
portion of gas escapes with effervescence. The wells 
deliver, therefore, enormous volumes of gas with the 
water, a perfect suds of water, carbonic acid, and 
carburetted hydrogen. 

I will tell you about the High Rock Spring, the 
greatest natural curiosity of the county. 

The High Rock Spring was the first to attract 
attention. It was well known to the Indians, who 
highly prized the medicinal virtues of its waters. 
The Indian name, Saraghtoga, means place of salt. 
In 1767 they brought Sir William Johnson to the 


| 
spring on a litter. The spring rises in a litt) 
mound of stone, three or four feet high, which 
pears like a miniature volcano, except that sparklin 
water instead of melted lava flows from its little er 
ter. When Sir William Johnson visited the sp ny 
and in fact until quite recently, the water did n¢ 
overflow the mound, but came to within a few in 
of the summit, some other hidden outlet permi 
it to escape. The Jndians had a tradition, how 
which was undoubtedly true, that the water fo 
merly flowed over the rim of the opening. j 

A few years ago the property changed hands, an 
the new owners, convinced that by stopping the 
eral outlet they could cause the water again to issu 
from the mouth of the rock, employed a number 
men ta undermine the mound, and with a pow 
hoisting derrick to lift it off and set it one side, 
the spring might be explored. i 

Just below the mound were found four logs, tw 
of which rested upon the other two at right ang 
forming a curb. JI hold in my hand a piece of o1 
of them. Under the logs were bundles of twig 
resting upon the dark brown or black soil of a pr 
vious swamp. Evidently some ancient seekers afte 
health had found the spring in the swamp, and t 
make it more convenient to secure the water ha 
piled brush around it, and then laid down the 
asa curb. But you inquire, How came the rock 
which weighed several tons, above the logs? Th 
rock was formed by the water. It is composed ¢ 
tufa, carbonate of lime, and was formed in the sam 
manner as the stalactites and stalagmites I describe 
were formed. As the water flowed over the log 
the evaporation of a portion of the carbonic aci 
caused the separation of an equivalent quantity « 
insoluble carbonate of lime which, layer by laye: 
built up the mound. I hold in my hand a arg 
fragment of the rock ; it contains leaves, twigs, ha 
zel nuts, and snail shells, which, falling from time t) 
time upon it, were incrusted and finally impris 
in the stony mass. : 


ANALYSIS OF A FRAGMENT OF THE HIGH ROCK, — 
Carbonate of lime 5 < 5 - 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Sesquioxide of iron ; Z 4 3 
Alumina . 

Sand and clay 

Organic matter 

Moisture 

Undermined 
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Below the rocks the workmen followed the sprit 


foot of muck, in which they found another log. 
low this were three feet of tufa; and there, s 


whom and when could the fire have been 
The Indian tradition went back only to the tim 
when the water overflowed the rock; how 
centuries may have elapsed since even the logs 
placed in position? A grave philosopher of 
famous watering place, remembering that bota 
determine the age of trees by counting the ri 
the section of the stem, and noticing the laye 
the tufa rock, polished a portion of the surface, 
counted eighty-one layers to the inch. He fort 
with made the following calculation : — 4 


High Rock, 4 feet, 81 lines to the inch : 3,840 
Muck and tufa, 7 feet, low estimate at 400 | 
Tufa, 2 feet, 25 lines to the inch 600 
Muck, 1 foot i = ° . 130 
Tufa, 3 feet 900 


Time since the fire was built 5,870 ) 
As I have seen half an inch of tufa formed it 
years on a brick which received the overflow 
spout of water containing only twenty grains ¢ 
bonate of lime in a gallon, I am inclined to t 
our antiquarian’s estimates are not entirely relia 
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BRIEF NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


| . Noverty in ArcuxoLocicaL Discovery. 
|-In England, the discovery-of skeletons by work- 
en engaged in making excavations is a matter of 
most daily occurrence, and excites only momentary 
tention. A skeleton belonging to past ages has, 
ypwever, been unearthed in Seotland which is some- 
hat of a curiosity, inasmuch as it has clothes on. 
laborer was engaged in trenching at Racks, about 
re miles from Dumfries, when he came upon what 
rned out to be the remains of a man. Darkness 
ming on, further investigation was deferred until 
‘e next morning, when there was found the trunk 
a man’s body, ‘with the bones and clothing in a 
imarkable state of preservation, lying about nine 
‘ches below the surface. The coating of p@at had 
en previously removed, so that originally the re- 
ains were embedded much deeper in the moss. 
he skeleton was headless; the garment in which 
was clothed was of a coarse woolen texture, and 
e boots were of the most primitive description, 
sembling specimens displayed in the Antiquarian 
useum in Edinburgh, each boot being one piece 
leather, awkwardly drawn into the shape of the 
ot by stitching up the back and front, and tied 
ith strong pieces of the same material. The Pall 
fall Gazette, commenting on this discovery says: 
It is to be hoped that posterity will be spared the 
‘in of discovering in a similar manner some of the 
othing worn by the present day. Our character 
r common-sense will be entirely lost if, for instance, 
pair of those high-heeled boots, such as some 
dies now wear, evidently with excruciating agony, 
‘e dug up ages hence, and exhibited as specimens 
‘clothing in the nineteenth century.” 
‘New Move or Preparing SvULPHURETTED 
-'¥YDROGEN. — This gas, which is so important a 
“agent i in chemical operations, may be conveniently 
>nerated by heating a mixture of equal parts of 
‘uphur and parafiine (or with a larger proportion of 
ilphur) in a flask to a temperature not much above 
ye melting point of the sulphur; sulphuretted hy- 
fogen will be evolved with great steadiness. The 
‘thor recommends the process as the most conven- 
at of any yet devised for laboratory use. Where 
pound of the material is used in a suitable gener- 
ing vessel, the evolution of gas may be prolonged 
* several days with great regularity. The pro- 
tion of the reagent can be stopped and renewed 
| pleasure by withdrawing or applying the lamp. 
Tue WEAR AND THE Repair or THE Brain. 
‘The notion that those who work only with their 
ains need less food than those who labor with 
hands has been the cause of untold mischief. 
‘udents and literary men have often been the vic- 
ns of a slow starvation, from their ignorance of 
@ fact that mental labor causes greater waste of 
‘sue than muscular. According to careful esti- 
ates, three hours of hard study wear out the body 
ore than a whole day of hard work at the anvil or 
the farm. ‘“ Without phosphorus, no thought,” 
aGerman saying; and the consumption of that 
“sential ingredient of the brain increases in propor- 
in to the amount of labor which the organ is re- 
to perform. This wear and tear of “the brain 
easily measured by careful examination of the 
‘tsi in the liquid excretions. The importance of 
‘2 brain as a working organ is shown by the 
jlount of blood it receives, which is proportionally 
‘eater than that of any other part of the body. 
ae fifth of the blood goes to the brain, though its 
erage weight is only one fortieth of the weight of 
@ body. This fact alone would be sufficient to 
‘ove that brain-workers need more food and better 
pd than mechanics and farm laborers. 
E Nature oF ALLoys. —It has been pro- 
in England to call alloys “ chemical mixtures.” 
they cannot be called mechanical mixtures, 
e fact that only the forces at the command of the 
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chemist can separate them into their constituents 
proves. By no merely mechanical means could 
alcohol be separated from water or the zinc from 
brass ; heat would, in both cases, play the principal 
part —and this force belongs to the domain of 
chemistry. As some metals will mix in any propor- 
tions, but still partially retain the character of 
chemical compounds, no objection can be made to 
the new definition. The term seems a fit one to 
rank between “chemical compounds” and “ me- 
chanical mixtures.” 

A New AppLicaTion or Exrcrriciry. — It 
would be rash to say in these times what may or 

may not be accomplished by means of electricity. 
We can hardly be surprised at any triumph the 
versatile agency may achieve in new and unexpected 
fields. We cannot, however, help being a little 
astonished at the novelty of one of its recent appli- 
cations. Dr. Bernier, a French physician, has 
proved it to be an efficient remedy for the evil 
effects of excessive drinking on the human nose. 
The doctor maintains that by application of an 
electric current to noses even of the most Bacchic 
hue, the flesh may be made “ to come again as the 
flesh of a little child,” and supports his assertion by 
a case performed on a female patient of his own, a 
woman of high rank. ‘Knights of the burning 
lamp,” who have still some regard for personal ap- 
pearance, will appreciate Dr. Bernier’s discovery, 
as it promises them immunity from the dreaded out- 
ward testimony to their pet vice. We fear that the 
temperance reformers will consider the discovery as 
an unfortunate one, since its tendency may be to 
encourage habits of secret intemperance. 

SUNFLOWERS AS DisiInFECTANTS. — More than 
a year ago we referred to the sanitary advantages 
of the cultivation of the sunflower in malarious dis- 
tricts. The subject has since attracted considerable 
attention abroad, and we see it stated that the 
British Government has addressed an inquiry on 
the subject to the Dutch colonial authorities, the 
answer to which has not yet been received. The 
Militar Wochenblatt has published an article by Dr. 
Valentine, of Frankfort, who gives many facts to 
show that the sunflower has the property of purify- 
ing air laden with marsh miasm, absorbing a great 
quantity of moist and noxious gases, and exhaling 
an ozonized oxygen. The plant, it is said, has 
proved itself particularly useful in this respect in 
the neighborhoods of Washington and Philadelphia, 
where its cultivation has rendered whole quarters 
healthy and fever-free, which had previously been 
rendered uninhabitable by the prevalence of fever. 
A Dutchman, Von Alstein, whose property was 
situated on some flooded land on the bank of the 
Scheldt, has planted three or four plots, thirty or 
forty yards from his house, with the effect of so 
much improving the air that for ten years no one 
on his property had been attacked with miasmatic 
fever, which continued to prevail on neighboring 
properties; where similar precautions were not taken. 
Besides this, as the French Sanitary Commission 
lately pointed out, the sunflower is a most useful 
plant. It yields about 40 per cent. of good oil, the 
leaves furnish an excellent fodder, and the stem, 
being rich in saltpetre and potash, makes a good 
fuel. 

PoputaR Naturat History 1x THE Last 
Century. — A writer in Land and Water, in con- 
trasting the past with the present, remarks that the 
study of natural history has increased to an extraor- 
dinary extent since the days of Bewick. Previous 
to that time the ignorance on the subject was often 
very entertaining. In the old version of the Psalms, 
by Sternhold and Hopkins (1787), we find, in 
Psalm ciii., — 


“That filled with goodness thy desire, 
And did thy youth prolong; 
Like as the eagle casts her bill, 
Again becoming young.” 


The authors probably believed that the young 
eagles were produced in this manner. In Holland’s 
translation of “ Pliny’s Natural History,” we read 
of eagles — “ They die not for age, nor ypon any 
sicknesse, but of very famine, by reason that the 
vpper beake of their bil is so far overgrown that they 
are not able to open it and feed themselves.” 
—o-—— 
SATURN’S RINGS. 


THE rings of Saturn, formerly supposed to be 
solid and continuous, are now regarded as consist- 
ing of an indefinite number of extremely small 
satellites. They are, in short, a compact cluster of 
secondary asteroids, analogous to the primary zone 
between Mars and Jupiter. In the latter, it is true, 
a large proportion of the primitive matter has col- 
lected in distinct, planetary masses; while a similar 
result has been prevented in the Saturnian rings by 
their proximity to the central body. In one respect, 
however, we observe a striking correspondence. It 
has been shown that several positions occur in the 
asteroid zone where planetary periods would have 
simple relations of commensurability with the period 
of Jupiter, and that portions of the original ring 
occupying these positions would be liable to great 
disturbance. Now, the ring of Saturn is evidently 
subject to like perturbation by the nearest satellites. 
Hence gaps or chasms, analogous to those in the 
zone of asteroids, ought also to be found in the 
secondary ring. It has accordingly been noticed 
that Cassini’s, or rather Ball’s division occurs pre- 
cisely where the periods of satellites would be com- 
mensurable with those of the four members of the 
system immediately exterior. 

But astronomers have sometimes seen the ring 
of Saturn apparently separated by several black 
lines into concentric annuli. At other times, how- 
ever, no such division could be detected. The fact, 
therefore, of the permanence of these gaps is ex- 
tremely doubtful, except in the case of a division 
of the exterior bright ring. This has been fre- 
quently seen by eminent astronomers; and it is 
probable, though not absolutely certain, that it is 
never entirely closed. Most observers agree in 
placing it outside of the middle of the exterior 
ring. — Prof. Kirkwood. 

wastes 
HINTS FOR FRUGAL HOUSEWIVES. 


To Preserve Breap a Lone Time. — Cut 
the bread into thick slices, and bake it in an oven, 
so as to render it perfectly dry. In this condition 
it will keep good for any length of time required. 
It must, however, be carefully kept from pressure ; 
otherwise, owing to its brittleness, it will soon fall 
to pieces. When required for use, dip the bread 
for an instant into warm water, and then hold it 
before the fire till dry; then butter it, and it will 
taste like toast. This is a useful way of preserving 
bread for voyages, and also any bread that may be 
too stale to be eaten in the usual way. 

Frirp Breap. — Put into a common biscuit pan 
a heaping teaspoonful of butter, and let it melt and 
spread over the pan; then take enough slices of 
bread (stale answers as well as any) to cover the 
bottom of the pan, and make a mixture to dip them 
in by beating well two eggs, and pouring in milk 
enough to soak the bread, seasoning it with a lit- 
tle pepper and salt; make the bread quite moist ; 
then lay it on the butter and fry brown one side, 
and if too soft to turn, put it into the oven to brown 
on the top. 

A Goop Puppine. — The following recipe is 
specially commended by that excellent paper, the 
Germantown Telegraph, of Philadelphia: Pare and 
core half a dozen easily cooked apples, chop them 
into small bits; dry some bread in the oven—stale 
is the best—until it is crisp, then roll it into 
crumbs ; butter a deep dish and place in it a layer 
of crumbs; then put in the apples, with a little 
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sugar, and such spices as you like; cover the apples 
with another layer of crumbs, and so on, adding a 
little beef suet, chopped as finely as possible; pour 
in half a pint of milk; bake till nicely browned, and 
serve with hard sauce. 

Crackep Wueat. — For a pint of the cracked 
grain, have two quarts of water boiling in a smooth 
iron pot, over a quick fire; stir in the wheat slowly ; 
boil fast, and stir constantly for the first half hour 
of cooking, or until it begins to thicken and “ pop 
up;” then lift from the quick fire, and place the 
pot where the wheat will cook slowly for an hour 
longer. Keep it covered closely, stir now and then, 
and be careful not to let it burn at the bottom. 

Wheat cooked thus is much sweeter and richer 
than when left to soak and simmer for hours, as 
many think necessary. White wheat cooks the 
easiest. When ready to dish out, have your 
moulds moistened with cold water, cover lightly, 
and set in a cool place. Eat warm or cold, with 
milk and sugar. 

Potato Purrs.— The following is from a late 
English journal: “Take cold roast meat — beef 
or mutton, or veal and ham together —clear from 
gristle, cut small, and season with pepper and salt 
and cut pickles (if liked); boil and mash some 
potatoes, make them into a paste with an egg, and 
roll out, dredging with flour. 


Cut round with a 
saucer, put some of the seasoned meat on one half, 
and fold it over like a puff; pinch or nick it neatly 
round, and fry it a light brown. This is a good 
way to cook meat which has been dressed before. 
Lael 

Economy 1n Hovusekeerinac. — The Pall Mall 
Gazette, commenting upon the Report of the Coal 
Commission, makes the following very sensible re- 
marks: “The renewed apprehensions of an exhaus- 
tion of coal will possibly have the good effect of 
hastening certain reforms in our domestic arrange- 
ments which will economize not only coal but also 
other articles of consumption, and diminish the diffi- 
culties of housekeeping. One kitchen fire might 
do the work of a dozen by a well-arranged system 
of table-d’hétes; this would reduce not only the 
coal merchant’s but also the butcher’s, the grocer’s, 
the greengrocer’s, and the baker’s bills, and enable 
several families to have their dinners well cooked by 
one servant instead of ill cooked by many. The 
waste which takes place owing to the want of or- 
ganization in our social and domestic arrangements 
is beyond belief; indeed it is not too much to say 
that, if the commissariat arrangements of a village 
full of agricultural laborers and their families were 
properly conducted on a system such as that pur- 
sued in a workhouse or convict prison, each bread 
earner in that village would receive a benefit equiv- 
alent to at least the doubling of his yearly income, 
and would, moreover, learn the meaning of the word 
comfort, which is not at present to be found in his 
vocabulary. Dwellers in cities would equally profit 
by learning the truth that waste and discomfort go 
together. If districts were to codperate or establish 
stores, and make contracts for the supply of articles 
that are required in large quantities, they might 
obtain the same advantages as those possessed by 
regiments of soldiers and other organized bodies of 
men; but this would involve a system of order at 
home as well as at the store. So many ounces of 
bread, so much meat “ without bone,” are necessary 
in the course of the day for each member of a 
household — all beyond this is sheer waste. But 
few have studied housekeeping as a science, and 
the generality of people are as ignorant on the sub- 
ject of quantity as on that of quality. Their only 
idea of food is some mass of provisions that will 
take away the appetite.” 

petra 

Tue soil of India produces no less than seventy- 

seven different kinds of rice. | 
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A NOVEL WAY OF .CUTTING GLASS. 


MopeERrN invention is remarkable for the nov- 
elty of the methods by which it accomplishes 
its ends. Its devices often surprise us by the 
utilization of some instrumentality which is the 
very last one that would have occurred to us as 
suited to the purpose. If it had been described 
to us as the wild dream of a madman whose in- 
sanity took an inventive turn, or as an ingenious 
burlesque of some of the singular “ Yankee notions ” 
that are sent to the patent office, we might be 
amused atit; but wecan hardly believe in it asa 
sober reality. Many illustrations might be given 
of these “surprises” in the field of invention ; but 
among recent instances of the kind we know of 
none more striking than what is known as 
“'Tilghman’s sand-blast,” or the application of a 
jet of sand, driven by pressure, for the purpose of 
cutting or abrading glass and other hard surfaces. 
We are aware that sand ewts when it is driven 
against our faces by a violent wind, and geolo- 
gists have called attention to the wearing away or 
furrowing of rocks in narrow mountain passes by 
long continued action of a similar kind; but we 
should never have anticipated that flying parti- 
cles of sand could be made to do their work with 
perfect regularitygand that even the most delicate 
effects of engraving could be produced by such 
an agency. But all this, and more than all this, 
is achieved by Mr. Tilghman’s machine, which 
consists essentially of a hopper, into which sand 
is fed in a dry state, and passes thence into a 
flexible tube, terminating in a smaller tube of 
metal, which passes through a larger tube or 
chamber, where the supply of air or steam is ad- 
mitted. The sand, as it leaves the inner tube, is 
met by the air or steam blast, and is thus driven 
from the nozzle. The sand and blast tubes be- 
ing flexible, they can be moved so as to apply 
the cutting to a considerable surface. An air 
pressure of seventy-five pounds to the square inch 
is sometimes used, but a blast of sand sufficient 
for many purposes may be driven by an ordinary 
fan wheel. A small quantity of sand is drawn 
into the current of air at the centre of the fan, 
and driven with great rapidity from the nozzle 
upon the surface to be cut or frosted, the latter 
being fixed to a table which is slowly moved be- 
fore the machine. In a few seconds the smooth 
surface of a plate of glass is entirely effaced, and 
a beautiful frosted appearance is imparted to it. 
The sand, after it has been driven upon the sur- 
face, is conveyed again to the fan, and is thus 
kept in constant circulation. 

The invention may be used for frosting, en- 
graving, and grinding the surface of glass ; clean- 
ing and frosting of silver and other metals ; cut- 
ting and lettering stone; embossing and engray- 
ing wood ; and many other processes in the arts. 
Some of the effects of the sandblast are no less 
curious than they are wonderful. If the surface 
upon which the sand impinges be partly covered 
with a thin india-rubber cloth, paper, muslin, or 
even a coat of paint, the covered portions will be 
protected from the cutting action, their elasticity 
causing the grains of sand to rebound. By cov- 
ering the surface with designs cut in these mate- 
rials, beautiful etchings and engravings on glass 
and other hard substances may be obtained. In 
this manner perfect fac-similes of the finest lace 


may be transferred to glass without’ the slightest 
injury being done to the fabric of the lae / 
Even delicate Jeaves will resist the action of the! 
sand-blast long enough to permit their outlines to. 
be engraved on glass. , 
By increasing the pressure of the blast | 

hardest substances may be cut through. With 
a jet of three hundred pounds pressure, even co= 
rundum one and a half inches thick was pierced 
in twenty-five minutes with a hole an inch andi 
half in diameter. Iron and steel are cut awa 

with the utmost facility. Marble may be lette 
and carved in relief; wooden type may be ¢ 
and it is even proposed to utilize the invent 
in coal mining to cut the mineral from its nat 
bed. Altogether, the novel character and gr 
utility of this invention give it an important pl 
in the arts; and though its uses now seem to h 
extensive, yet there is no doubt that it w 
eventually be employed in many departments of 
industry where it has not yet been tested. 

AUR aes 
A NEW BLEACHING PROCESS. 


Aw improved method of bleaching has been in- 
troduced by M. Pubetz, of Prague. He first 
pares a vat in which 4 kilogrammes of permanga 
nate of potassa or soda (soda generally being lower 
in price) have been dissolved, and adds to this 
kilos. of sulphate of magnesia dissolved in wa 
The color of the liquid is then a. very fine violet 
These are the relative proportions for each 100° 
kilos. of wool, flax, or cotton goods to be bleache 
A sulphurous acid bath is also prepared, containin 
30 volumes of the gas to each volume of wai 
This bath must be heated to 25° C. when it is used. 

The thoroughly cleansed materials to be bleadtlll 
are first kept in the permanganate bath for a quar- 
ter of an hour, on being withdrawn from which ’ 
they are found to be covered with a deposit of perox- 
ide of manganese, the bath at the same time losing 
its beautiful hue. They are then plunged in the | 
sulphurous acid bath, which reduces the peroxide 
of manganese to the state of protoxide, the salts 
which, being very soluble in water, are readily 
moved by subsequent washing. If the yarns 
fabrics resist the bleaching process, they should } 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, containing , 
part commercial acid to 20 parts of water. 

This process of bleaching by alkaline permar 
ganates deserves attention, and particularly becaus 
it affords a means by which even indigo may be 
discharged by a series of successive bleachin 
leaving the stuff fit for re-dyeing. 


—-— “ 
NEW THINGS IN THE ARTS. 


Briack-Brown Varnisu FOR METALtic Bol 
res. — The lustrous coat of black with which earth-— 
enware becomes coated, when long exposed to th 
action of hot coal smoke, is well known. Mr. | 
Ruscher has conceived the idea of utilizing th 
property of the empyreumatic oils from coal, fi 
the purpose of coating small articles of iron @ 
steel, such as hooks and eyes, buttons, ete. 
this purpose the metallic objects are placed upon an _ 
iron grating, over a layer of coal dust about half 
inch thick, in a eylindrical vessel 18 inches hi 
The vessel is then securely closed, and being pl 
upon a bright fire, the bottom is brought to a 
heat for about a quarter of an hour; it is then tal 
from the fire, and allowed to cool before it is open 
On the removal of the lid, the articles will be four 
to be covered with a tough, durable varnish, whic 
does not crack with bending, and will resist a 
siderable elevation of temperature. The sm 
objects may be rotated over a fire, in a mach 


ie 


like a coffee roaster, with a small quantity of co 
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dust, by which the same kind of lustrous black coat- 
ling is given. 

ip NGRAVING ON Guiass.— A new mode of ac- 
complishing this has been invented in Europe. 
|Words and designs are printed on glass, by the use 
of type made of any suitable elastic material. The 
printing ink contains fluoride of calcium incorpo- 
f at d with it, and when the glass which has been 
i printed on is submitted to the action of hot 
sulphuric acid, sulphate of lime is formed, and hy- 
drofluoric acid set free, which immediately attacks 
\the glass in the place of its birth. On subsequently 
washing off the ink stains, the design is found to 
‘have been beautifully etched upon the plate. 

) A Unique Device ror Ciosina BEEnIVES 
at Nicur.— A Missouri genius has recently taken 
jput a very novel patent. The invention consists in 
\30 combining and arranging a poultry roost with the 
zates of one or more beehives, that the perching of 
the poultry upon the roost will serve automatically 
to close the hives. The object is to ensure the 
glosing of the hives at night, so as to exclude the 
bee moth, and the opening of the same in the morn- 
ing to permit the passage of the bees in and out 
during the day. 

We wonder if the parents of this inventor did 
not emigrate from Connecticut, or some other por- 
tion of the original domain of Yankee ingenuity. 
LusricaATion or Steam Enaives. — It has 
been a long time the practice with horologists to 
use graphite as a reducer of friction, in even the 
most delicate pieces of mechanism. In blowing 
engines also, if the gearing is copper, graphite is 
the only lubrication used. These facts led M. 
Thoma, of Memmingen, to try a mixture of graphite 
(prepared by decantation) and hog’s lard, first in 
he stuffing box of a pumping engine, and subse- 
quently upon a steam engine. ‘The result was very 
satisfactory ; the only care requisite was to keep up 
.the quantity of graphite in the mixture, as other- 
it becomes too fluid. The next experiment was 
made with a paste of graphite and water. The 
result was equally good ; the slight escape of steam 
into the stuffing box was sufficient to keep the 
graphite moist, and the lubrication seemed quite 
perfect, although there was no fatty matter present. 
-Firrerrne Atconor. — The following method 
lof filtering alcohol, or its solutions, is said to be 
very satisfactory, and is used extensively in Northern 
Germany. Clean, unsized paper (Swedish filtering 
aper is the best), is to be torn into shreds and stirred 
nto the liquid to be clarified. The whole is then 
be strained through a flannel bag, when the re- 
sulting liquid will be found to possess the utmost 
slearness and limpidity. A filter may also be made 
ay spreading thin paper-pulp evenly upon stretched 
flannel or woolen cloth. When dry, the cloth so 
coated will be found to give better results than the 
‘elts, etc., commonly employed as filters. 

re 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


CemMENT TO RESIST SuLPHURIC AcID. — Take 
?aoutchouc ; melt this by a gentle heat, add from 
8 per cent. of the weight of tallow, taking care 
keep the mass well stirred ; add dry slaked lime, 
130 as to make the fluid mass the consistency of soft 
‘paste; and, lastly, add 20 per cent. of red lead, 
‘whereby the mass, which otherwise remains soft, 
omes hard and dry. This cement resists boiling 
sulphuric acid. A solution of caoutchouc, in twice 
is weight of raw linseed oil, aided by heating, and 
addition thereto of an equal weight of pipe-clay, 
lds a plastic mass which also resists most acids. 
Green anv Bivur Fires witnouT SULPHUR. 
\—In our last we gave some recipes for red fires in 
lich no sulphur is used, and which are therefore 
be preferred to the ordinary formule, especially 
rin-door experiments. The following recipes for 


een and blue fires have the same advantage : — 


; 
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Green fire: 9 parts nitrate of baryta, 
3 shellac, 
1} chlorate of potash. 
Blue fire: 8 parts anmonic sulphate of copper, 
6 “ chlorate of potash, 
1 * shellac. 
The shellac must not be powcered, but only bruised into small 
fragments. 

Give ror Carp-Boarp. — For uniting card- 
board, paper, and small articles of fancy-work, the 
best glue, dissolved with about one third its weight 
of coarse brown sugar in the smallest quantity of 
boiling water, is very good. When this is in a 
liquid state it may be dropped in a thin cake upon 
a plate and allowed to dry. When required for 
use, one end of the cake may be moistened by the 
mouth and rubbed on*the substances to be joined. 

CLEANING PoLisHED Brass. — First, remove 
all grease, which may be done with a solution of 
concentrated lye, and fine pumice or rotten-stone. 
A weak solution of muriatie acid and clean scouring 
dust will then brighten it, after which it may be 
oiled, with olive or cocoa-nut oil. Vinegar and com- 
mon salt may be used instead of the acid. Weak 
vegetable acids are preferable on fine work, and 
vegetable oils better than animal fats. 

Another method, which a correspondent of the 
Scientific American says will clean the dirtiest brass 
quicker and better than anything else, is as follows : 
Take eight parts water, and one part muriatic acid ; 
mix them, and put in common water lime, until the 
mixture is thicker than water. Shake up well be- 
fore using. Pour some on a rag, and put on the 
brass. Let it stay a minute or two and then rub. 


Agriculture. 


FARM PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDE. 
COST OF MILK. 


Or the herd of cows at the farm, twelve are 
in milk the present winter, and wishing to ascer- 
tain the exact cost of the lacteal products at 
present prices of hay and grain, we instituted 
a series of experiments which extended over 
a sufficient length of time, and were con- 
ducted with the necessary care to settle the 
question. We find that the twelve cows con- 
sume in 24 hours 212 Ibs. of good upland hay, 
60 lbs. of corn meal, and 40 lbs. of fine feed. 
They drink 120 gallons of water, which is 10 
gallons to each cow. The cash value, at the 
barn, of the hay consumed ($30.00 the ton) is 
$3.18, and the-meal and feed cost $2.05. The 
aggregate cost of the food consumed each day is 
therefore $5.23. The total quantity of milk 
obtained, averaging the products of twelve days, 
is 96 quarts per day. The price of milk to 
milkmen, at the barn, is 5 cents per quart, which 
gives the aggregate value of the products in 
cash $4.80. ‘This proves that the cash value of 
the food consumed by the herd of cows exceeds 
the cash value of the products by 43 cents each 
day, or in other words, the actual loss is 43 
cents a day, not estimating the expense of 
taking care of the animals, milking, and other 
expenses incident to a herd of cows. 

It shows that milk cannot be made, under the 
conditions existing at the farm, at less than 6 
cents per quart, and in this estimate we assume 
that the manure pays for the care of the animals, 
risk, deterioration, etc. Now the question arises, 
Are the conditions under which milk is produced 
from this herd favorable or unfavorable? Is the 
food larger in amount, or more costly, or is the 
yield of milk less, than that of others in Massa- 
chusetts ? We think not. It is probable that 
but very little of the pure milk sold in this city 
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gives to the producer any profit; indeed, it is 
quite certain its production is attended with 
positive loss. ‘There are but few towns in the 
State, or in New England, where the best hay is 
worth less than $30.00 the ton, and grain is 
not less in price than our estimate. We think 
also that there are but few herds of cows which 
in the dead of winter will average more than 8 
quarts per day each; as a rule, the average is 
less. It is evident there is nothing very “ gor- 
geous,” as Ik Marvel would say, in the business 
of manufacturing milk. We suppose milk is 
sold by farmers to market men at less than 5 
cents per quart, in many parts of the State; and 
when this is the case the loss is a serious one. 
In a few of the warm months of the year, when 
the pastures are in good condition, and the flow 
of milk copious, the cost of milk is not felt, but 
a mistake is made in assuming that it costs noth- 
ing. The feed of pastures even in remote sec- 
tions has a value, and having regard to that 
value, the labor of taking care of cows, and the 
risks and losses incident to maintaining a herd, 
milk cannot be made for much less than five 
cents a quart even in the summer time. The 
farmer must have a higher price for his milk ; 
common justice and fair dealing demand it, and 
every right-minded consumer doubtless is willing 
to pay for an article at least what it costs. The 
producer has the staff in his own hands. If his 
customers refuse to give a fair price for the 
article, let him imitate one of the bad practices 
sometimes seen in his cows,— let him “hold 
up” on the milk. A “ milk famine,” to be sure, 
would not be quite as bad as a water famine in 
a large city, but it would be decidedly incon- 
venient, and would serve to show the importance 
of the article, and the necessity of encouraging 
its production. 
ABOUT COWS. 

“ What breed or kind of cows do you prefer ?” 
asked a friend who was contemplating the stock- 
ing of a farm just purchased. ‘“ Well,” we re- 
plied, “for our work, we prefer the good old- 
fashioned domestic cow, a cow purely ‘native, 
such as have been in New England for two 
hundred years.” “ But what do you mean ? 
do you not admit the great superiority of the 
Jerseys, the Alderneys, the Devons, the Short 
Horns, the Dutch, the Kerry, the” — “ No sir,” 
interrupting him, “we do not admit that for 
stocking a New England farm, for real prac- 
tical work, there is any cow so useful, so prof- 
itable, as a carefully bred, well-taken-care-of 
domestic cow.” If one has a fine lawn, or a 
fancy farm, which he desires to ornament with 
attractive animals, put in some of the beautiful 
Alderneys or Jerseys; or if he has broad, rich 
pastures, such as are common in Holland, a few 
of the large, black Dutch animals will do very 
well, and be pleasing to the landscape, but none 
of these will flourish on our brown hills, and 
under ordinary farm treatment. We have in 
our herd a few of the finest, pure-blood Jerseys, 
and some grades of the different breeds, and 
they are our pets. The Jerseys are so docile, 
intelligent, and beautiful, they become great 
favorites wherever kept; and if a family desires 
a single cow, to receive extra care and feeding, 
they are indeed desirable. In our climate the 
winters are long and severe, the summer feed 
scanty, and no foreign breeds of cows will do as 
well, looking not alone to milk, but to beef, as 
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our common hardy cows. If we would take 
as much pains to improve our native breeds as 
is bestowed upon the imported, great good 
would result to our dairy farming. We have a 
cow, of pure, unadulterated native blood, which 
in September, soon after dropping her calf, gave 
twenty quarts of good milk at one milking. She 
is now giving fourteen quarts each day. If any 
of the fancy imported varieties do better than 
this, they have not come under our notice. 
THE BUTTER QUESTION. 


One thing is certain, if the statements of wri- 
ters in our agricultural journals are reliable, the 
quality of milk, as regards the yield of butter, is 
very variable. Some observations made a few 
months ago in the JOURNAL, regarding the num- 
ber of quarts of milk required to make a pound 
of butter, have created considerable excitement 
among milk producers, and the important ques- 
tion now is, Who has obtained a pound of butter 
from the least number of quarts of milk? So 
far as we have seen, no one reports success equal 
to that of the “Great American “Butter Com- 
pany,” whose agent was in this city some months 
since, manufacturing the butter and selling “rights 
to make,” etc., to the wondering crowd. It will 
be remembered that he claimed to make a pound 
of good butter from a pint of milk. 

Mr. D. F. Appleton, of Ipswich, stated in the 
Ploughman, a short time since, that he was pro- 
curing a pound of butter from eight quarts of 
milk. This we regarded as an extraordinary 
result, even when we considered that Mr. 
Appleton’s herd is composed of the choicest 
animals from the best breed of butter cows, and 
that their keeping is unexceptionable. But Mr. 
Call, of Windham, N. H., reports in the same 
journal that he procures a pound of butter from 
seven and a half quarts of milk, and his cow is 
fed on meadow hay, with a fair sprinkling of corn 
meal. This is a remarkable cow certainly. The 
more closely we examine the statement, the 
greater the wonder. Fifteen pints of milk, legal 
measure, weigh about 16 pounds, or 256 ounces 
avoirdupois. The very best milk we have ever 
analyzed contained 87 per cent. of water, and 
therefore if this milk was no better, 223 ounces 
of the 256 from which the butter was procured 
were simply water. It is safe to assume that 
the buttermilk left from Mr. Call’s churnings 
does not have much nutritive value. 

——>— 
A QUESTION. 

WoULp it not be more sensible, and condu- 
cive to the interests of honest husbandry, for the 
gentlemen who so freely certify to the extraordi- 
nary virtues, as a destroyer of insects upon plants, 
of an inert rock powder found in New Hamp- 
shire, to reflect before signing such documents, 
that any dusty substance, like plaster, ashes, lime, 
ete. will in a great measure protect vines and 
plants from the depredation of insects? We have 
used plaster many years for these purposes with 
satisfactory success, and so long as it can be 
bought for half a cent a pound, we shall not rec- 
ommend our neighbors to purchase powdered 
dolomite, at three times that cost. Both act 
alike, and protect plants from insects, simply by 
their presence. They have no power of destroy- 
ing insects, but by covering the leaves and the 
ground, the insects do not readily get at the plants. 
That is all. It is not necessary to pull the moun- 


tains of New Hampshire to pieces to obtain a 
dusty rock powder to put about our pumpkin 
and melon vines, and upon our onion beds. 
Fine road dust answers a good purpose, if neither 
plaster, lime, or ashes can be obtained. 

We don’t suppose these certifying gentlemen 
pay anything for the rock powder they use, but 
the evil consists in inducing unsuspecting and 
maybe indigent farmers to part with their money 
in purchasing such articles. 

—j—— 
ANALYSIS OF FISH GUANO. 


Two specimens of fish pomace, or fish guano, 
made in Gloucester, Massachusetts, have been sub- 
jected to analysis during the past month, with 
the following results : — 


No, 1. No, 2. 
Water, 17.26 Water, 20.01 
Ash, 10.43 Ash, 29.92 
Organic matter, 72.31 Organic matter, 50.07 
100.00 100.00 


No. 1, No. 2, 


Contained nitrogen, 6.82 Contained nitrogen, 6.50 
Phosphate of lime, 8.01 Phosphate of lime, 24,74 
The amount of water may seem large, but it is 
difficult and expensive to carry desiccation to a 
higher point; and therefore it may be assumed 
that about twenty per cent. of water in the sub- 
stance is an unavoidable quantity, and may serve 
as a standard in estimating its value. The 
amount of phosphatic and nitrogenous matter con- 
tained in these specimens proves that they are 
valuable manurial agents, and well adapted to 
all the grass and grain crops. 
——- 
FARM PAPERS. 


WE desire to say to farmers and gardeners 
who write to us at this season of the year, re- 
questing copies of our papers relating to the 
manufacture and use of fertilizers, farm experi- 
ments, etc. that the book just published by 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, “ Frresipr Sct- 
ENCE,” contains them all. The titles of the 
essays are, “The Food of Plants,” “Farm Ex- 
periments at Lakeside,” “The Relations of Water 
to Agriculture,” “ Farm Pencillings at Lakeside,” 
etc. These practical papers upon agricultural 
matters occupy nearly one third of the 300 pages 
which the volume contains. It may be found, 
we presume, at most bookstores throughout the 
country, or it may be ordered from Messrs. Hurd 
and Houghton, New York, direct. ‘The price is 
$1.50. The publishers of the Journat will 
send the book, as a gratuity, to any one who 
will send four dollars and the names of four new 


subscribers. es 


CORN AS AFFECTED BY CLIMATE AND 
SOIL. 


Mr. T. H. West, of Haverhill, Mass., writes 


us as follows, regarding Northern corn on South- 
ern soil :— 


In confirmation of Mr. Maxwell's experience in 
regard to raising Northern corn on Southern soil, I 
would say, that in the year 1835 I took some supe- 
rior Northern seed corn, raised in Massachusetts, to 
the State of Mississippi, where I planted it. 

The result was that it grew only about three 
feet high, and I am not sure that it had even 
“nubbins.” It was an entire failure. 
planted on a rich limestone soil, where the 
gourd-seed corn of the country would hay 
nine feet in» height, and 
veloped ears, 


It was 
common 
€ grown 
produced large, well-de- 
I think the failure of Northern corn, 


in that latitude, is due to the climate, although the 
soil differs very much from ours. There, the soi 


and all the elements of fertility — especially on the 
river bottoms, or canebrake land, where I have se 
a cornfield of a hundred acres, the corn entwined 
with the flower we call “morning glory ” (conyol- 
vulus), and over the field the pumpkins lay so thick 
that a man could walk without stepping off a pump- 
kin. Upon such land it is inconceivable why No 
ern corn will not grow, unless it is on account o} 
climate. 
I think the climate will also be unfavorable to 
clover, on account of causing the soil to bake 
time of drought (although the leguminous cow-pea 
grows luxuriantly), but it would be more likely 
succeed on the pine-lands. In what was known as 
the switch-cane region, not far from Tuscaloosa, | 
supposed to be the richest and best cotton land in: 
the State, I should hardly suppose such soil wo ld 
need the aid of green crops ploughed in. B 
in the more healthy and higher pine-land, wh 
fertility fails after about ten years’ cultivation, I 
should suppose such a course judicious, as a means 


of renovation. ld a ak 


GOOD ADVICE FROM THE ANTIPODES. 

Our own country is not the onl) one where 
decreased production and wornout lands are be- 
ginning to admonish the farmer that Niiture’s laws | 
caunot be transgressed with impunit\ At a 
meeting of the Victoria Agricultural Sdciety, at 
Heidelberg, Australia, Mr. Josiah Mitchell, ot 
the Royal Park Farm, called attention to the’ 
fact that “ the American system,” as he term ed 
it, by which “ the settler subdues a piece of lan¢ 
flogs it to death, and abandons the carcass, a 
then repeats the operation on a new subject 
is prevalent among the British colonists there. 
Indeed, it would appear that some of them, hay- 
ing disposed of their first victim, are now 
tacking a second ; for the farmers, from already _ 
exhausted districts of South Australia, are re- 
moving to Victoria, to take the benefit of a re- 
cent land bill, and of course to pursue the same _ 
ruinous system there. We make a few extracts 
from Mr. Mitchell’s able address on « Rational 
Cultivation: ” — Ye 


AL 


WHAT IS NOT RATIONAL CULTIVATION. 
In the first place, then, the growth of the same 


crop year after year on the same land, “wheat after 
wheat” for instance; the production of succes 
grain crops without any manure, and with only 
occasional bare fallow when the land becomes fou 
burning straw instead of converting it into manut 
by the aid of stock, and restoring it again to 
land; the laying down of land to grass after it h 
been exhausted by the growth of grain, — these 
some of our practices that are not rational, becau 
opposed to the laws of Nature, — rotation and re 
tution, — which govern the growth of plants and the 
continued fertility ef the soil. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


Rotation, I have said, is a law of Nature 
governs the growth of plants; it compels chang: 
soil or situation. No plant will thrive continuou 
on the same spot. This applies as well to oak 
pine forests as it does to wheat, oats, or any of o 
cultivated crops. The necessity for rotation 
change of crop is caused partly by exhaustion in th 
soil of elements essential for the healthy growth of 
the plant, and partly in consequence of the exer 
tory matter thrown off by the roots, rendering 
soil unfit for its further growth. Yet one plant, 
its death and decay from these causes, makes 
most suitable preparation for the healthy growth 
some other plant belonging to a different order. — 


this way the great globe we inhabit has been con- 
verted out of barren rocks into the thing of beauty we 
: ow see it, and became fitted for the sustenance of 
‘oan. It is upon this law, that the modern practice 
it British agriculture is founded, and no system of eul- 
ivation ean be deemed rational if it does not em- 
brace some rotation of crops. I need only instance 
he well-known success of wheat grown after peas, 
yeans, or clover, to illustrate the advantages of rota- 
ion. 
' RESTITUTION OR COMPENSATION. 
In conjunction with rotation we must also have 
festitution, or compensation, if we would maintain 
he fertility of the soil and avoid barrenness. Res- 
itution and rotation should be the watchword, the 
‘reed, not merely as a matter of faith, but the every- 
lay practice of all who desire to cultivate rationally. 
We cannot go on ploughing and sowing, reaping 
ind mowing, taking all away, and giving nothing 
yack to replace the mineral substances removed 
from the land. We cannot, I say, long continue 
his system of robbery, even with some sort of rota- 
jon, without being brought face to face in the long 
‘un with one of these two alternatives, restitution or 
yarrenness. The time, of course, will vary with 
he quality of the soil, but the end must come. 
How little this inexorable law of restitution seems 
so be understood, or, if understood, how much we, 
iby pursuing our present exhaustive practice, seem 
to disregard it! Yet it is no light matter, but one 
fraught with serious consequences to any community 
‘\where a system of spoliation is carried on, instead 
lof rational cultivation. 
ho BEGINNING AT THE WRONG END. 

Tn colonial agriculture generally the natural ten- 
lency seems to be to begin at the wrong end. In- 
stead of starting from grass and the depasturing of 

stock, the production of grain is made the starting 
; point. By the continued production of grain alone, 
the : land becomes exhausted, and thereby unable to 
uce grass except of the most worthless and in- 
nutritious description. Now the rational course 
would be to start from grass as a basis, and in con- 
‘unction with this, through green crops, stock, and 
anure, advance to grain; then, in the course of 
Re rotation, back again to grass. The laying 
town of cultivated land to grass, after a course of 
sropping, may be likened to putting it to bed; of 
sourse the more comfortable we make it the better 
t will rest, and consigning it for a time to “ Na- 
ure’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” which, if I may 
ye allowed a slight liberty with poetic diction, — 
___ Swiftly on dewy pinion flies from fields 
' OF woe, too often cropped with golden grain, 
And lights on slopes unrufiled by a plough, 
Che bare fallow is like poking up the fire to make it 
away all the faster. But a green crop put in 
ith plenty of good muck, and fed off on the land, 
the true “roast beef of old England,” and will be 
‘ollowed by plenty of bread, and cheese, and beer. 
iy Ld 
‘Krypness IN THE TREATMENT OF Cows. — 
ince referring to this subject in the JouRNAL we 
‘ave seen in an exchange certain “rules for the 
‘ow stable,” quoted from The Scottish Farmer. 
: fourth and fifth of these rules are as follows, 


d the owners of milch cows should see that they 
¢ invariably obeyed by their employees : 

y ot words and kind treatment are Sa ianbl. 
triking cows with stools, clubs, or heavy sticks will 
ander no circumstances be allowed. 

. driving the cows to and from pasture, great 
to must be taken not to hurry them.” 

mn as 

| ‘Texas paper reports that since last September 
{1s 000 emigrants from Tennessee and Georgia, 
1,664 wagons, have entered the “Lone Star 
” and that is but a part of the great tide-wave 
population flowing to the Southwest. 
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ANALYSIS OF JOURNALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


WE suppose our publishing friends at home 
and abroad will pardon us for subjecting their 
journals to the action of fire and acids, so as we 
do not throw into the crucible the learned opin- 
ions, essays, and statements which they contain. 
Having been employed by a paper dealer to 
make chemical examination of two specimens of 
paper which were offered at the same price, 
results were reached which were somewhat sur- 
prising. One specimen gave only 0.68 per cent. 
of ash, while the other gave 9.61, and both in 
appearance were equally good. The ash of the 
first specimen was almost wholly composed of 
silica, tinged with a little oxide of iron, while 
the second was made up largely of kaolin, an 
aluminous earth, very fine and white. With 
each one hundred pounds of this paper there 
was incorporated 94 pounds of the clay, which 
cost the manufacturer about one cent a pound. 
If pure paper costs the manufacturer 10 cents a 
pound, the adulterated could be made at about 
9 cents, which affords a fine margin for profit. 

The results of this investigation led us_ to 
examine the paper used by various publishers 
whose journals come to us by way of exchange. 
We present below the names of some of these 
journals, and in connection give the ash deter- 
mination of each. The percentage of ash is 
given as found after drying the paper at a tem- 
perature of 100° C. 


Scientific American, New York 
Artisan, Athens, Ga. 


14.50 
10.62 


Independent, New York 8.71 
Telegrapher, “  . 7.89 
Nation, CLO : 3 < ‘ ° 6.21 
Tribune, “ ° 7 f 3 i ° . 38.23 
Herald, “ $ s B ° ° ° 3.06 
Post, Boston ° - ° - F 4.50 
Advertiser, & = ‘ é 5 ° ° 2.69 
Herald, Ad : : : : -98 
Boston Journal of Chemistry . ‘ . 46 
Foreign iateasis: 
Science Gossip, London . ‘ . : j 21.59 
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Chemical News, London . - é : 5 - 17.38 
Academy, eens 4 ; : 17.26 
Land and Water, “ : é : é = eed) 
English Mechanic,“ . . : . : . 15.32 


From these determinations it will be seen 
that some of our journals are indeed “ of the 
earth earthy.” Among those examined from 
this country, our esteemed neighbors of the 
Setentific American send out weekly the heavi- 
est freight of terra alba. ‘Their paper-maker 
gives them 14 pounds of clay in each one hun- 
dred pounds of the paper; and if, as is probable, 
they use 3,000 pounds weekly, he sends them for 
distribution something over eleven tons annually. 

We are disposed to claim that our transatlan- 
tie cousins fail to excel us in most industrial 
processes, but it must be conceded that the 
paper-makers across the big ferry are more 
expert than ours in fabricating paper from clay. 
That useful and entertaining journal, Sevence 
Gossip, gives in its paper rather more than one 
ton of earth in every five, and the others in the 
list follow close in the amount distributed. 

The use of clay in paper may or may not be 
fraudulent ; it depends upon the conditions under 
which it is sold. The papers containing large 
quantities of clay are apparently good, and 
probably satisfactory to publishers and patrons. 
If so, there is no fraud committed in using clay, 
provided the purchaser understands it, and the 
price corresponds with the price of the cheap 
material used in the manufacture. We wish 
good paper could be made entirely of clay: we 
could then double the size of the JOURNAL with- 
out increasing the expenses of publication. Our 
paper-maker, it will be seen by referring to the 
list, ignores the use Of it altogether, the amount 
of ash being less than half of one per cent. 
There is a heavy, crisp quality observable in the 
English journals, which is somewhat disagreeable 
and inconvenient. It is probable that considera- 
ble tough vegetable fibre and peculiar sizing is 
necessary in paper which contains much clay. 
If journalists know regarding the materials used 
in fabricating their paper, they will be better 
able to fix upon just prices for the material, and 
hence the investigations here presented may be 
of some service to the craft. 

age 
WATER CONTAMINATED WITH SEWAGE. 


No one could doubt the great importance to 
the health of families, of a proper disposal of 
town and house sewage, who had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the character of 
well and spring waters brought to chemists for 
examination. It is certain that waters are used 
in hundreds of families in the cities and towns 
of this country, which contain the germs of some 
of the most distressing and fatal diseases. Waters 
have been brought to us for chemical examina- 
tion, during the past year, which were found to 
be loaded with impurities resulting from defective 
sewerage, and the cause of sickness in the families 
was unsuspected. We have for many years 
persistently urged this matter upon “the atten- 
tion of medical gentlemen, and we again place 
it before them. Our journal is read by more 
physicians, probably, than any other published 
in the country, and therefore we should fail in 
our duty if we -did not endeavor to awaken the 
attention of this large army of men who do battle 
against disease, to the agencies which cause dis- 
ease. 
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As regards private dwellings, the drainage is 
usually very imperfect. Among farmers, and 
others living in the country, all the waste waters 
and refuse matter are thrown out of kitchen 
windows, or a wooden spout leads from the sink 
through the walls of the house, and this affords 
a conduit for the filthy fluids to flow to the 
ground outside. Some dwellings have a loose 
stone drain which leads a short distance to a 
low place, and here the impure liquids accumu- 
late, fermenting in summer, and spreading over 
the frozen ground in winter, seeking lower levels 
in which to repose. Now it often happens that 
wells are located in close proximity to these open 
or concealed cesspools, and into them the sewage 
flows. It is not safe to assume that a well is 
secure from contamination because it is situated 
a little higher than a drain or cesspool, or at a 
considerable distance ; the character of some soils 
is such that it will allow the fluids to percolate 
through and reach the waters in the well even 
when they are many rods away. How disgust- 
ing the thought of using these filthy waters in 
families! They ares usually clear enough, and 
often the taste is unaffected, but the organic 
débris and the soluble salts they contain are 
positive poisons. A physician when called to a 
case of typhoid fever, or any of the eruptive 
or the zymotic diseases, should immediately set 
himself to the work of ¢nvestigation, with the 
view of discovering the cause of the affection. 
Nearly all acute and chronic affections originate 
from some specific poison which may or may not 
be removable, and in the search for the sources 
of physical maladies the sewerage of the house 
or neighborhood should receive special attention. 
The benefits which intelligent cultivated physi- 
cians confer upon families do not consist entirely 
in prescriptions for the sick, but in the sagacious 
care exercised over those who look to them for 
advice when medicines are not needed. 

But it must be understood that the evils from 
bad drainage do not always concentrate in the 
waters used, but from the infectious germs origi- 
nating in and arising from fermenting vegetable 
and animal substances connected with drains. 
Some high medical authorities in England esti- 
mate the number of deaths in that country re- 
sulting from miasmatic exhalations from sewage, 
and from contaminated water, as high as fifteen 
thousand annually. In this country, very many 
cases of typhoid fever originate from this cause, 
and numerous deaths occur, among the wealthy 
as well as among the poor. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the recent severe illness of the Prince 
of Wales resulted from the use of water and 


. . . | 
air which had been poisoned by sewage matter. 


Our advice to all housekeepers is, to guard well 
all sources from whence may arise contamina- 
tions in water or air, and by so doing many very 
serious evils will be prevented. 

Eas 

IODINE. 


Tals important agent has greatly advanced in 
price during the past year, and the prospect is 
that it will be exorbitantly high for a long time. 
The manufacture of the substance is largely car- 
ried on in the British Islands and in France, but 
it has never been successfully produced in this 
country. Several years ago a manufactory Was 
established at Rockport in this State; but the 
price was so low that it could not be made in 
competition with the English product. It is 
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manufactured from the common sea-weed found 
in such large quantities upon our coast, and we 
are inclined to think that a profitable industry 
might be established in its manufacture, since the 
price is so greatly enhanced. It is now used in 
the fabrication of a popular dye, and this will in- 
crease the demand beyond the capacity of supply 
abroad. Iodide of potassium, so popular as a 
therapeutic agent, is now so costly as to be al- 
most beyond the reach of physicians, and the 
photographic artists suffer from the rise. 
Although iodine is manufactured from Fucus, 
Laminaria, and other varieties of sea-weeds, it 
must be remembered that the plants get it from 
the waters of the ocean. That we may show 
to the reader how sparsely the element is con- 
tained in sea water, we will state that although 
the starch test for iodine is so delicate that one 
part dissolved in 300,000 parts of water is easily 
detected, yet if we concentrate sea water to the 
one hundredth of its original bulk, it affords no 
characteristic reaction. It is evident, therefore, 
that the proportion of iodine in sea water must 
be less than one part in thirty millions of water. 
It requires more than thirty million pounds of 
sea water to furnish the marine alge with one 
pound of iodine, and yet one house in Glasgow, 
Scotland, manufactures forty tons, or eighty thou- 
sand pounds, of iodine from the weeds every 


“! 
year! 


ANALYSIS OF WATER FROM AN ARTESIAN 
WELL. 

WE have recently analyzed water taken from 
an artesian well in this city, which presents some 
interesting results. The boring was made to 
supply water to Messrs. Hallet & Davis’s exten- 
sive Piano-forte Manufactory on the low ground 
in the southern section of the city, and was car- 
ried to the depth of ninety feet. The well is 
tubed with iron throughout its whole extent, and 
the water rises to the top of the tube. In pro- 
ceeding downwards, the borer, after passing 
through the mud and drift, came upon a bed of 
clay ten feet in thickness; underneath this was 
a bed of metamorphic rock, then another clay 
bed; and finally the drill, after passing through 
a stratum of loose sand and grayel, struck upon 
slate rock, and at this point the boring was sus- 
pended. 

Analysis of the water as obtained after pump- 
ing half an hour, gave the number of grains of 
solid matter in each gallon as 89.13, composed as 
follows :— 


Silica : -40 
Sulphate of lime 7.AL 
Carbonate of lime 3.15 
Chloride of magnesium 9,43 
Chloride of sodium 3 . 69.04 

89.13 


The peculiarity of this water consists in the 
large amount of chloride of sodium, or common 
salt, found in it, and indicates that the well has 
some subterranean connection with the ocean. 
As the tubing is continuous and perfect, it cannot 
be at a point higher than the stratum in which 
the boring terminates. The clay beds would 
seem to be capable of keeping out any salt wa- 
ter in the vicinity, and therefore it is probable 
the communication is direct with the waters of 
the bay at some remote point. The rock which 
was reached, is undoubtedly the same as is now 
being perforated by the Boston Gas Co., who in 
their boring have gone down over 1,400 feet. 


FALSE COLORS. a 
WE are not sure that “the age of adultera. 
tion” would not be the most appropriate appel- 
lation that could be selected to distinguish the 
period in which we live. With the progress of — 
scientific discovery new facilities are developed 
for making things appear what they are not, and ‘ 
no small share of the inventive talent of the 
time is devoted to this dishonest end. There is | 
scarcely an article in common use that is not | 
liable to be adulterated or sophisticated. Even 
the medicines upon which we depend for th 
saving of our lives when attacked by dangerou 
diseases are often rendered either inert or posi 
tively mischievous by some villain who thinks — 
more of a few cents’ gain than of the risk of kill-— 
ing an indefinite number of sick people. ‘The 
diabolical character of these “tricks of th 
trade,” as they are mildly called, is well ill 
trated by some facts brought out at a late meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of London. One of 
the members stated that, being struck by the re- 
peated failures that followed the use of some 
vaccine matter which he had purchased in tubes, — 
he had examined it with the microscope, and 
found what appeared to be * buccal epithelium 
and starch granules.” Independent evidence has _ 
been given to show that some venders of vaccine _ 
lymph manufacture the article from saliva and — 
tartar emetic or croton oil. The man who 
would put such a preparation into the market 
deserves to be vaccinated with it himself, and | 
then sent to board awhile in the nearest small- 
pox hospital. g 
This wide-spread adulteration naturally begets — 
an equally wide-spread suspicion in regard 0 
whatever is susceptible — and what is not sus- 
ceptible ? —of adulteration. Man, being often 
“taken in” by false appearances, naturally” 
comes to distrust the evidence of his eyes, and 
wants to subject everything to some crucial test 
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that shall show its true character beyond a 


the feminine cheek, we are quick to surmise that 
art has been called in to supplement the work 
of nature. Even birds and beasts do not escape 
this scrutiny and criticism. We have our doubts 
as to the reality of their colors. For aught we 
know, the horse whose hue takes our eye may 
have been painted, and his beauty may not out 
last the first drive on a rainy day. The brig 
plumage of a canary may awaken distrust, as in 
a case which we find reported in a late English 
paper. A Nottinghamshire man writes to the 
editor, complaining that three canary birds whieh 
he sent to# a competitive exhibition at Derby 
were subjected to various tests, such as acids ant 
alkalies, in consequence of the unnatural bright: 
ness and beauty of their color. Feathers we 
he alleges, also plucked out of them, and he w 

requested to leave them for a month to see if 
the new feathers would be of the same hue as 
those of which they had been deprived. He 
declined this offer, and the birds were pro: 


the ground that their color was unnatura 
beautiful. The much maligned birds sub: 
quently each took a prize at a competitive ¢a 
nary exhibition held at Nottingham, though even 


e extraordinary beauty of their color, and were 
ain subjected to certain chemical tests. When 
fre consider the tricks played by ladies, horse- 
jealers, and bird-fanciers, we cannot be sur- 
hrised that the drawing-room, the stables, and 
the bird-cage all come in for their share of sus- 
icion; but how lamentable it is that the world 
hould be reduced to such a condition of doubt 
nd distrust that it cannot believe in the exist- 
nee of beauty without paint! Perhaps even 
1e green of the fields may some day be attrib- 
ted to arsenic and agricultural vanity. 
aetdpoes 
[Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.] 
'N THE SEPARATION OF TIN, ANTIMONY, 
AND ARSENIC. 
BY 8. P. SHARPLES, 8. B. 

Tus is generally regarded as one of the most 
jifficult problems the chemist has to deal with. 
‘he method by fusion as given by Fresenius is difli- 
it to the student, and gives in most cases very un- 
utisfactory results. And the method given by Will 
no better. I have used the following, which 
ives rather better results than either of the above, 
nd is more readily performed by the student. 

The metals are brought into the form of sulphides 
1 the usual manner. These, while still moist, are 
oiled with an excess of hydropotassic sulphite, 
thich dissolves the arsenic and leaves the tin and 
ntimony unacted upon. Add sulphuric acid to the 
nlution to slight acid reaction, and boil until all the 
O, is driven off; then add bromine water in excess 
) oxidize the arsenic; add ammonia to alkaline re- 
ction, and then ammonia magnesia mixture ; allow it 
» stand for some hours. Formation of white precipi- 
ute indicates arsenic ; or the solution, after treatment 
‘ith sulphuric acid and boiling, may be tested with 
itrate of silver, or any of the other ordinary tests 
or arsenious acid. 

The undissolved residue from the hydropotassic 
alphite is washed thoroughly with hot water, and 
ien dissolved in sodic hydrate. If an undissolved 
ssidue is left, this is examined for gold and platinum. 
romine water is then added in excess, and the so- 
ie is boiled a few minutes; it is then allowed to 
yol, and mixed with its own volume of alcohol. The 
rmation of a white granular precipitate indicates 
itimony. Filter and test the precipitate by any of 
e ordinary methods for antimony. The filtrate is 
sted for tin by acidifying with sulphuric acid, and 
en adding hydrosulphuric acid water. The for- 
ation of a yellow precipitate which soon changes 
adirty brown, indicates the presence of tin. Filter 
id test by the blow-pipe. 

—_— 
“PIRESIDE SCIENCE.” 


‘Tue Daily Advertiser of this city thus kindly no- 
tes the volume: “ Fireside Science is the title of 
an and really useful volume from the press 

urd & Houghton. Many of the essays of which 


K 


1 composed have previously appeared in the 
NAL OF CHEMISTRY, and were there received 
ith a favor they entirely merit. While they are 
yeurate and wise in their presentation of scientific 
ets and principles, they are exceedingly simple, 
teresting, and popular in style, a combination of 
€ entertaining and the instructive rarely achieved. 
me of the titles of essays will give a good idea 
‘the scope of the work, and we quote them: 
hemistry of a Hen’s Ege,’ ‘ Rebreathed Air,’ 
Human [air,’ ‘ The Clothing we Wear,’ ‘ The 
‘cin and Bathing,’ ‘The Food “of Plants,’ ‘ The 
rigin and Nature of Springs,’ ‘Farm Experiments 
Lakeside,’ etc. The housewife and the farmer 
each find here some useful information in their 
ecial departments, and everybody may get from 
ble hints concerning the care of the body.” 


\ 
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The Boston Journal remarks as follows: “ Fire- 
side Science, by J. R. Nichols, M. D., editor of 
the JournAL or CnemistTry, is a volume of prac- 
tical, readable, and entertaining essays of every-day 
life. Such matters as every one inquires about and 
few know, are written of here in a style clear and 
accurate. A glance over the table of contents is 
enough of itself to induce a desire for reading 
the book clear through. ‘These essays, born of the 
fireside, commend themselves to it, and will find a 
congenial home around it.” 

The Boston Post says: “ We have received Dr. 
Nichols’s Fireside Science, published by Hurd & 
Houghton. It is a handsome volume, containing a 
number of popular scientific essays upon subjects 
connected with every-day life. Its style is charming, 
and the valuable information which it contains is 
conveyed in the pleasantest manner.” 

—o— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ture Search For Dr. Livrnestone. — At a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, in De- 
cember, Sir Henry Rawlinson stated that the coun- 
cil intended to address the Foreign Office, with a 
view of arranging, either directly from the Foreign 
Office, or through codperation between the Foreign 
Office and the Society, some means of communi- 
eating with Dr. Livingstone, either by sending mes- 
sengers into the interior of Africa, and offering a re- 
ward of 100 guineas to any African who will bring 
back a letter in Dr. Igrvingstone’s handwriting to the 
sea-coast, or by organizing a direct expedition, 
headed by some experienced and well-qualified Eu- 
ropean, who should himself penetrate to the point 
where Dr. Livingstone is supposed to be. Mr. Ras- 
sam said his experience in Abyssinia convinced him 
that the best plan would be to send native messen- 
gers; but Captain Rigby, who for many years offi- 
cially resided at Zanzibar, said it would be impossi- 
ble to get a messenger into the interior and back. 
He thought the only means of communicating with 
the great traveller was by a small armed expedition 
under an experienced European. The president 
said that the council, feeling that the loss of 50 or 
100 guineas would be nothing compared with the 
object to be gained, had thought it desirable that 
the plan of messengers should be tried first, and, if 
it failed, then the more serious expedition might be 
resorted to. 

THE PREVENTION OF CONFLAGRATIONS IN 
Cities. —- The Chicago fire and its lessons are still 
the subject of much discussion in Europe as well as 
in this country. The London journals are raising 
the question whether that city could be devastated 
by a conflagration more extensive than the famous 
“ Great Fire” of 1666, and it would appear that, 
in spite of the solid and substantial character of 
English architecture, the business quarters of the 
metropolis are exposed to some very serious risks. 
Immense stocks of inflammable goods are piled up in 
warehouses, in the basements of which boxes and 
packing cases are made by gaslight. The walls be- 
tween the buildings are often cut through in order 
to make room for the expansion of a heavy business ; 
and every building is crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity, on account of the concentration ®f such an enor- 
mous trade in so limited a space. There have been 
destructive fires in that part of London, and a far 
worse one is at least a possibility. 

In Paris there is less risk of a great fire, and in 
many Continental cities such a catastrophe could 
not occur under any conceivable circumstances. 
With regard to Florence, for instance, Hiram Pow- 
ers writes as follows: “ Although there have been 
frequent fires in the city during the thirty-four years 
of my residence in it, not one house has been con- 
sumed, except a theatre, and that was not entirely 


destroyed. Rooms full of goods have been heated 
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like ovens by ignited calicoes, straw hats, ete., but 
as the floors above and below were all covered by 
thin brick tiles, the goods burned without ventila- 
tion; and as there was no flame, a smell like that 
of a coal pit soon gave the alarm, and the fire was 
soon extinguished by no other engine than a squirt 
holding about a gallon, which discharged a well- 
directed stream through some aperture, The secret 
of fire-proof building, then, is this: It must be made 
impossible for the flames to pass through the floors 
or up the stairway. If you will have wood floors 
and stairs, lay a flooring of the thinnest sheet iron 
over the joists, and your wood upon that; and 
sheathe the stairs with the same material. A floor 
will not burn without a supply of air under it.” 

Artiric1aL Mrix.— We have elsewhere sug- 
gested that it may not pay for the farmer to send 
milk to market at the present price of the fluid. If 
the supply should actually be withdrawn, we may 
be driven to the use of a substitute, as was the case 
in Paris during the siege. M. Dubrunfaut at that 
time devised an artificial milk, made by dissolving 
14 ounces of sugar in a quart of water, adding an 
ounce of dry albumen (from white of eggs) and 15 
to 30 grains of soda crystals, and then making an 
emulsion of it with from 14 to 2 ounces of olive oil. 
As the war progressed, gelatiné was substituted for 
the albumen, and then slaughter-house fats, — puri- 
fied by melting at 150° and then projecting into 
them small quantities of water, — for the olive-oil. 
One firm made in this latter way, 132,000 gallons 
of milk daily for Paris consumption. 


——g—— 
ATOMS. 


ANOTHER new chemical nomenclature has been 
proposed in England, by Mr. Metcalfe Johnson, who 
would fain call nitric acid by the euphonious appel- 
lation of nitrodoxohydroxon and bisulphate of soda by 
that of natrodoxobisulfotroxon. — A medical journal 
warns the public against the green kid gloves now 
much worn, as many of them are dyed with an 
arsenic color which produces on the hands an erup- 
tion very difficult to cure. — In reply to the asser- 
tion that “one half the number of professional aero- 
nauts have been killed in the exercise of their voca- 
tion,” Mr. Coxwell, who is himself a “ balloonist,” 
says, that in the thirty-five hundred ascents that 
have been made in Europe and America there have 
been but fifteen fatal accidents. — A new alloy of 
zine and iron, containing 4.6 per cent. of the latter 
metal, is said to be remarkable for its whiteness and 
tenacity ; and a new imitation of gold, prepared by 
a German chemist, consists of 58.86 parts of copper, 
40.22 of zinc, and 1.92 of lead. —It is found that 
the wing of the bat and the ear of the white mouse 
are abundantly provided with nerves, apparently for 
the purpose of supplying, by means of a very re- 
fined sense of touch, the imperfection of vision; the 
number of nerve endings on each ear of the white 
mouse being estimated at six thousand. — An ex- 
change says that “thirty-seven enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the ‘Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,’ made one horse draw 
them last week to a concert in aid of the Society 
at Salem.” —M. Sezille has described, before the 
Agricultural Society of France, a method of pre- 
paring wheat, by which he claims that out of one 
hundred pounds of wheat twenty pounds more of 
bread are obtained than by the ordinary method of 
erinding and bolting, representing an increase of 
about twenty-five per cent. of the nutritive value. 
— The Westmoreland Coal Company are about to 
utilize the immense piles of “slack” or waste coal 
at their mines by converting it into coke; a new 
process for desulphurizing it having been devised. 
— The Technologist begins the new year under the 
name of The Industrial Monthly, but it is still fur- 
nished at the low price of $1.50 a year. 
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Psycuic Force. — The investigations on this 
subject by Dr. Crookes continue to attract a good 
deal of attention on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
general tone of the comments made by the scientific 
and secular press is, to say the least, very unjust to a 
gentleman whose scientific attainments are so high, 
and whose personal character is so irreproachable. 
The attack upon him in the Popular Science Review 
was particularly vulgar and conceited, and we are 
surprised that the editors should allow a paper of so 
abusive a character to appear in their valuable jour- 
nal. Dr. Crookes has been identified with chemical 
and physical science for many years, and when he 
engages in any investigations his statements regard- 
ing results should be respectfully considered. The 
Scientific Press, of San Francisco, speaks of him as 
follows : — ; 

“ He braves the storm of ridicule which he has 
invoked with a boldness and spirit of candor which 
shows that he is an earnest man, and one determined 
to persevere in his line of investigation without fear 
or favor. His position as a scientist, his acknowl- 
edged intellectual attainments and power, and the 
spirit of candor which he manifests under peculiarly 
trying circumstances, cannot fail to command the re- 
spect of all who are following him in his investiga- 
tions, whether in a Spirit of sympathy or with the 
view of criticism. 

“ His latest experiments were conducted with more 
caution than those first published, while their appar- 
ent results are even more remarkable. In his last 
communication he remarks that so far as his other 
occupations will permit, he proposes to continue his 
experiments in various forms, and report from time 
to time their results. In the meanwhile he hopes 
that others will be induced to pursue similar investi- 
gations in a scientific manner. 

“ The Doctor applies some caustic remarks to the 
tender skin of Prof. Stokes, who presumes upon a 
severe criticism of the experiments, while he refuses 
to witness them in person, when he has ample op- 
portunity and is urged to do so.” 


—_$—_ 


Fitz Lamps 1x tHe Mornine. — Scareely a 
week passes, during the winter months, but we read 
accounts of frightful accidents from kerosene lamps 
exploding, and killing or scarring for life women 
and children. A simple knowledge of the inflam- 
mable nature of the fluid would probably put a stop 
to nearly all the accidents. As the oil burns down 
into the lamp, a highly inflammable gas gathers over 
its surface, and as the oil decreases, the gas in- 
creases. When the oil is nearly consumed, a slight 
Jar will often inflame the gas, and an explosion is 
sure to follow, dealing with it death and destruction. 
A bombshell is not more to be dreaded. Now if the 
lamp is not allowed to burn more than half-way 
down, such accidents are almost impossible. Always 
fill your lamps in the morning ; then you never need 
fear an explosion. — National Family Almanac. 

Remarks. — Here is an Almanac, a “ Family” 
Almanac, giving its readers to understand that 
they can have inflammable or dangerous liquids 
in their dwellings, and use them in their lamps, 
only they must “ fill them in the morning,” and 
not allow the lamp to burn but “ half-way down.” 
This whole paragraph is written in entire iono- 
rance of the nature of burning liquids, and we are 
sorry to notice that it has been extensively copied 
by the press. Any fluid so inflammable that it 
must be poured into lamps in the day time, and 
but half the volume consumed in the vessel be- 
fore it is refilled, is an incendiary, perilous liquid, 
and not a drop of it should ever be allowed to 
cross the threshold of any dwelling. True, legal 
kerosene is not such a liquid ; no gas ever “forms 
upon its surface;” it is not “inflammable” at 
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ordinary temperatures, and it may be poured 
into lamps at any time. Beware of volatile 
liquids, such as naphtha, “solar oils,” sunlight 
oils, spirit-gas, etc., which are to be used under 
the conditions presented in this “ Family” Al- 


manac. ieee 


~p@> Tue January number of the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts contains the following 
pleasant notice of this journal : — 

“ This monthly was established in 1866, and has 
now reached its sixth volume. It is ‘devoted to 
the science of home life, the arts, agriculture, and 
medicine,’ and its contents, presented under these 
heads, are interesting and instructive to a large 
class of readers. It numbers among its original 
contributors some of our first writers, who do good 
service in addressing, on matters of current interest 
in science, a larger body of readers than is reached 
by any other American journal of like character. 
The papers by Prof. C. A. Young on ‘ An Explo- 
sion in the Sun,’ published in our last number, 
and also that on a preceding page, giving mag- 
netometer indications at the time of the explosion, 


were copied from this Journal. For the use of the 
cut on page 70 we are indebted to its editors.” 


The Lowell Daily Courier, January 8, 1872, says: 
“The Boston Journal of Chemistry is full of 
familiar science, recipes, art information, agriculture, 
and other information. The name of the periodical 
may lead some to mistake its character. We think 
that the farmer or mechanic, or anybody else who 
takes an interest in the common processes of nature 
or art, or has a family growing up around him, may 
get a larger return for a dollar by subscribing for 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry than in any other 
similar way.” 
Mr. Theodore Phillips, of Red Bend, Illinois, 
under date of January 8, 1872, writes as follows :— 
“ There is no dollar that I spend during the year 
which pays me so well as that I spend for the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. I would not be with- 
out it for ten times that sum.” 
——fas 


Ra We desire to return hearty thanks to our 
patrons for the very prompt attention to the “bills” 
sent out in our last number, and also for the many 
kind words of encouragement which almost every 
letter contained. No journal can have warmer or 
more enthusiastic friends than this has, and we fully 
appreciate the fact. 

Of the thousands who have corresponded with the 
office the past month hardly a subscriber has ordered 
the JOURNAL stopped, and new names have come 
in upon us “ like a flood.” 


—(—— 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue Harpers have just published Dr. Martyn Paine’s Physi- 
ology of the Soul and Instinct as Distinguished Srom Material- 
ism. It is founded on an essay published with a similar title 
more than twenty years ago, which attracted much attention ; 
but in its present greatly enlarged form it is Virtually a new 
work. The author believes in vital force, and in the soul as an 
entity independent of material organization; and he maintains 
his faith against all recent attacks upon it as ably and earnestly 
as when he first took up the sword in its defence, 

The same publishers issue a new and enlarged edition of The 
Poets of the Ninet@nth Century, which, in the good taste of 
its selections and the attractive form in which they are presented, 
has no rival among similar compilations; Round the World, a 
Boy’s Record of his Travels, which many older writers night 
well take as a model in that line of literary work; and Border 
Reminiscences, by R. B. Marey, U. S. A., the author of « The 
Prairie Traveller,” etc. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have begun a new series of their 
well-known “ Library of Wonders,” in an enlarged and im- 
proved form; and, what is even more to be commended, the 
English translation is carefully revised, and considerable new 
matter, of especial interest to American readers, is added. 


Medicine. 


——_+—— 
MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Have we a Medical Philosophy? Dr. Stearr 
(in the JourNAL for November, 1871) says we ha 
not, and Dr. Briggs (in the number for Decembe 
says we have. I presume these different opinio 
result from the definition that the writers several 
attach to the term philosophy. ’ 

In the administration of medicine for the cure o; 
disease we perhaps always philosophize to a certa 
extent; as, for instance, when Wwe know a particula 
organ to be diseased, we either administer a m 
cine which we believe will come in contact with tha 
organ, and by contact correct the morbid conditio)| 
of the organ, or else that will, by contact with som 
other organ or tissue, cause the elimination of som 
foreign or irritating substance, and thereby remoy 
the cause of the disease. Some such philosophizin 
as this is perhaps pursued in every case: but sucl 
could hardly be said to be a comprehensive phi 
ophy of medicine. 4 

To my mind nothing short of a definite knowl 
edge of the essential character of health and of diseas 
and of the material change that transpires wh 


4 
can form the basis of a Comprehensive Medica 
Philosophy. $ 

The following hypothesis will illustrate my idea, 

It is a demonstrated fact that the molecules of all 
substances, whether organized or unorganized, are 
in a state of rapid undulatory motion. It is equally 
certain that the rate of molecular motion in different 
substances is different. We may therefore assume 
that the different organs and tissues that constitute 
the animal organization have each a particular rate. 
of molecular motion ; and I will assume, as an hy- 
pothesis, that this normal rate of molecular motion, 
in all the tissues is essential to the state of health, 
and that any departure from this normal rate, in 
any one or more tissues, constitutes the state of dis- 
ease. Let this hypothesis be granted, and it fol- 
lows that the material change which a medicine 
should produce upon the organization, will be in-. 
creased or diminished molecular motion. If such’ 
an hypothesis as the foregoing were sufficiently es- 
tablished, and the essential character of disease de! - 
nitely determined, then the practice of medicine 


either of those conditions supervenes upon the othe 


Two volumes, Wonders of’ Water and Wonders of Vegetation 
have already appeared, and others will soon follow. Prof, 
Schele de Vere and Dr. J. W. Armstrong, President of the 
State Normal School, F redonia, N. Y., are two of the editors 
engaged for the series. 


might be strictly philosophical. 

For instance, we know that an increase of mole u 
lar motion is indicated by an increase of tempera 
ture. Having determined the temperature corre 
sponding to the normal motions of the several tissues, 
the thermometer would indicate infallibly, in ev 
case of disease, whether there is an excess or di 
ciency of molecular motion, 

And because material motion can only be it 
creased or diminished by material interference, in 
selecting a medicine for the cure of our disease W 
should seek for some substance that may be brought 
in contact with the diseased tissue, and whose mo- 
lecular motion will, by interference with the mole 
ular motion of the tissue, tend to reduce that toi 
normal state. If such a medicine could be fou 
and brought in contact with the diseased tissue, 
afterward eliminated without prejudice to 
tissues, its administration might be said to be s 
philosophical. 

With some such foundation as the above hy 
esis for a Medical Philosophy, though the sciene 
would perhaps be more difficult than as at pre 
pursued, yet the advance would be more steady ai 


certain. J. E. Henpricks. 
Drs Motnzs, Iowa, Dee. 12, 1871. ae 
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FRENCH EXPERIMENTS WITH DISINFEC 


ANTS. 


A SPECIAL commission appointed by the Frend 
Academy of Sciences have been studying the vari- 
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where contagious diseases prevailed during the late 
| siege of Paris. Their report pronounces hyponitrous 
| acid the most efficacious of all substances tested for 
| this purpose. This agent completely destroys all 
| germs of contagion, but it is itself so dangerous to 
| fealth that extreme precautions are necessary in 
using it. The doors, windows, and other openings 
of the apartment must first be closed and sealed with 
gummed paper. The following proportions of the 
materials for generating the gas should be used: 
water, 2 litres; nitric acid, 1,500 grammes; copper 
turnings, 300 grammes. ‘This quantity is sufficient 
for a room of 30 or 40 cubic metres. The materi- 
als are placed together in an earthenware vessel of 
‘eight or ten litres capacity, when the room is closed 
‘and left undisturbed for forty-eight hours. Even on 
entering the room at the expiration of this time the 
| greatest care is necessary, and the person opening it 
‘should be protected by Galibert’s apparatus. This 
/treatment literally burns up all contagion, by the 
| powerful oxidizing agency of the hyponitrous acid. 

The commission state that carbolic acid is much 
|more easily applied, far less dangerous and expen- 
‘sive, and seems to be equally efficacious. It is ad- 
vised to mix it with sand or sawdust in the propor- 
tion of one part of the acid to three parts of the 
absorbent. Carbolic acid diluted with twenty-five 
to thirty parts of water was found very useful in 
daily sprinkling the floors and bedding of sick cham- 
h bes. A ease is alluded to by the commission, in 
which chlorine and the hypochlorites entirely failed 
to deodorize the gases given off by the bodies at 
‘the Paris “Morgue” during the heat of summer. 
ee bodies were then sprinkled with an exceed- 
‘ingly dilute solution of carbolic acid, when the pu- 
‘trefaction was at once arrested and the foul odors 
memoved. According to M. Devergie, water con- 
‘taining only the x,);yth part by weight of carbolic 
‘acid completely disinfected the dead-house in the 
hottest weather, even when it contained six or seven 
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CHLORALIANA. 


Cutorat-Hyprare 1x Tetanus NEoNnarTo- 
rum. — The Lancet states that Dr. Widerhoffer, of 
‘Vienna, showed lately to his class a child three 
‘months old, which was attacked by tetanus neonato- 
rum at the end of the first week after birth, and 
‘was treated with chloral-hydrate in doses of one and 
‘Wo grains at the time of each onset of convulsions. 
[t was in danger for a fortnight. During the inter- 
missions of the spasms it was fed from the breast 
by its mother. It is now a fine, healthy-looking 
Vhild. This is the sixth case (out of ten or twelve) 
vhat Dr. Widerhoffer has had recovered under treat- 
nent by chloral; under all other methods all his 
other cases died. Considering that Vogel and other 
‘German authorities on children’s diseases had until 
Juite recently never seen a case of this affection 
vecover, such a success may be taken to indicate 
‘ureal advance in therapeutics. Dr. Widerhoffer 
fives from two to four grain doses of chloral by the 
vectum, if the infant cannot take it by the mouth. 
 Cutorat-Hyprate anp Bromipe or Poras- 
‘UM ty Curonic ALcono.ism. — Dr. F. - Brad- 

wack (Buffalo Med. and Surg. Journal) calls the 
ittention of the profession to an original method of 
Treating chronic alcoholism, namely, the combination 
f unusually large quantities of chloral-hydrate and 
)romide of potassium. He administered to a patient, 
iuffering from six days’ debauch, these remedies in 
‘he following proportion: R. Chloral-hydrat., 3ij.; 
Potassii bromid., gr. Ixxx.; Syrupi simp., 3j.; Aque, 
‘Sijss. M. Ft. haust. These enormous doses, 120 
@s. chloral-hydrate, and 80 grs. of bromide of po- 
assium, were given to the patient, merely dividing 
he mixture into parts, and diluting each with a little 
em both doses being taken within five minutes, 

® 


is 


; 1 
ous methods employed for disinfecting the localities 
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The effects were very gratifying. The patient had 
a tranquil and unbroken sleep for fourteen hours. 

The details of this case appear to him to prove 
presumptively two points: 1st, That in cases of 
chronic alcoholism enormous doses of chloral-hydrate 
are not only tolerated, but are productive of great 
good; 2d, That a combination of bromide of potas- 
sium with chloral-hydrate furnishes a simultaneous 
sedative and hypnotic so excellent as to seem to 
indicate its use in diseases of this nature. 
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MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


REVACCINATION. — Upon the question when and 
how often people should be revaccinated, Dr. T. 
Snow Beck, of London, after careful investigation, 
has reached the following conclusions : — 

1. It is necessary to vaccinate the infant in order 
to protect it during the period of childhood and 
youth. 

2. We do not possess any data upon which reli- 
ance can be placed, and by which we can determine 
the value of any vaccination some time after it has 
been performed. 

3. It appears clear, from the experience of the 
present epidemic, that the protective influence of 
vaccination becomes impaired during the period 
which elapses between infancy and maturity. 

4. In order to maintain the protective influence 
of the cow-pox during life, it is desirable to repeat 
the vaccination after the individual has arrived at 
maturity. 

STIMULANTS AND Narcotics. — The Nation, 
after remarking that little has thus far been accom- 
plished in researches upon these agents, makes the 
following suggestions with regard to future investi- 
gations concerning them : — 

“ The effort of the future, with respect to stimu- 
lants and narcotics, will not be to prevent their 
abuse by forbidding their use — an effort as unwise 


-and futile, if this judgment be correct, as the at- 


tempt to stop railway accidents by discouraging 
railways — nor yet to urge a vague precept of tem- 
perance upon the public mind; but rather to dis- 
cover the laws of special adaptation in stimulants ; 
in other words, to indicate the temperaments and 
constitutions to which particular stimuli are applica- 
ble, and the stimuli which are dangerous to particu- 
lar constitutions and temperaments. Little effort 
has yet been made in this direction; but this is the 
path which the scientific investigation of the ques- 
tion of stimulants is hereafter to follow. The law 
of healthy stimulation is now the philosopher’s stone 
of physiological science. We commend its search 
to investigators, feeling sure that the quest will be 
rewarded much more completely than that of the 
Floridian Fountain of Youth.” 

TREATMENT OF Borts. — Mr. James C. Dickin- 
son, in an interesting pamphlet on “ Boils, their 
Varieties and Treatment,” recommends:in the treat- 
ment ofthe ordinary boil, when the tendency to 
break out in crops is observed, to give ten grain 
doses of quinine; when the quinine fails, he applies 
an ointment composed of extract of belladonna, 
powdered opium, and rosin, spread on wash-leather 
about the size of a shilling, to each,boil. This un- 
guent, he says, at once allays pain and irritation, 
and promotes absorption. Internally, he prefers the 
lactate of iron and change of air. In cases of 
“recurrent boils,” he uses Erasmus Wilson’s ferro- 
arsenical mixture with the best results. 

Tue Cause or Hypropuonia. — Although no 
sure remedy for hydrophobia has been found, it ap- 
pears that some important discoveries respecting the 
nature of the disease have been made lately in 
Russia. A Russian official journal publishes a 
communication on the subject from a paper contrib- 
uted to the archives of judicial medicine. “ Since,” 
it announces, “the Professor of Pathological Anat- 
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omy, M. M. Rudnow, undertook in 1869 the lectures 
on the pathological anatomy of animals for veteri- 
nary students, he has given particular attention to 
the subject of canine madness, so many cases of 
which come within the scope of judicial veterinary 
practice, while hitherto so few firm bases for a sat- 
isfactory diagnosis of the disease have been ob- 
tained by opening the animals. Being convinced 
that sure results-could only be arrived at by means 
of the microscope, he continued his researches, and 
with the aid of that instrument made a surprising 
discovery. ‘The main cause of rabies is the anatom- 
ical alteration of the kidneys through their paren- 
chymatous inflammation. ‘This differs from other 
forms of inflammation in that the whole epithelium 
of the kidneys is diseased at the same time, and 
that it easily degenerates, while the lobes of the 
kidneys fill at the same time with a fatty substance, 
by which the uniformly fatal issue of hydrophobia 
is brought about.” Supposing the cause of the dis- 
ease to be thus ascertained, it is to be hoped that as 
little time as possible will be lost in discovering a 
cure for it. 

Hyropermic Insections. — Dr. E. Borck, in the 
Medical Archives, sums up the advantages of hypo- 
dermic injections as follows : — 

1. Promptitude of action — not unfrequently a 
most important object. 

2. Greater certainty and exactness of adminis- 
tration. There is no danger of a portion being 
ejected, commingled with the saliva, or the entire 
rejection of the medicine, as when given in the or- 
dinary method by the mouth. 

3. A saving of the drug; but one third to one 
half, or even less, of the ordinary dose being re- 
quired. 

4, The facility by which medicines can be ad- 
ministered by this method, when they could not by 
the mouth, as in tetanus, coma, delirium, ete. 

Porurar Remepires.— We find the following 
in one of our exchanges, where it is given in all 
soberness : — 

“Cure for Ague. — A teaspoonful of common salt 
taken in water, and a teaspoonful deposited inside 
the stocking next the foot, as the chill is coming on, 
will cure fever and ague. 

“Cure for Sty on the Eye. — Rub the sty over with 
a plain gold ring, and the sty will disappear. There 
is no superstition about this. Let the afflicted try it. 

“ Cramp in the Leg may be cured, and prevented, 
by simply wearing around the ankle a cord com- 
posed of six or eight strands of raw cotton —can- 
dlewick is best.” 

PREVENTION OF SCARLATINA. — Dr. W. M. 
Searcy (Nashville Medical Journal) thinks, if, when 
physicians are called to cases of scarlet fever from 
day to day, they will carefully examine the tonsils of 
those of the family who have not yet taken the dis- 
ease, they will generally find the tonsils exhibiting 
more or less redness and enlargement. In all such 
cases he at once applies a solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver — dr, i. to oz. i. distilled water—every day 
until signs of amendment are visible, and then every 
other day until the local disease disappears. When 
the glands are much enlarged and red, he gives a 
few grains of calomel, followed in a few hours by 
castor-oil, or a saline. He gives thirty-three in- 
stances of individuals who never experienced an at- 
tack, although directly exposed, after the employ- 
ment of the caustic as above recommended. 

BroMINngE AND KerosENE APPLICATIONS IN 
Cancer. — At a recent meeting of the British Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Wynn Williams read a paper 
“On the Treatment of Cancer of the Neck of the 
Uterus and Allied Structures by the Injection and 
Application of Bromine.” The author commenced 
by making some remarks on the spontaneous re- 
moval of malignant tumors, from the study of which 
he was led on to the injection of bromine into can- 
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cerous tumors of the uterus and other parts. He 
stated that the eight cases published in the last vol- 
ume of the ‘ Obstetrical Transactions’ still contin- 
ued well. He entered into full details as to the 
manner of injecting these deposits, and the care re- 
quired in the use of bromine both as an injection 
and application, and that before its use the surround- 
ing parts should be well protected by a solution of 
soda. He exhibited the various instruments he had 
had made for the injection of bromine. He gave 
the history and successful treatment of a well-selected 
case of medullary carcinoma of the uterus in the 
state of disintegration and ulceration by this method. 
He also gave the particulars of a case of epithelioma 
of the lower lip which had been previously remoyed 
by operation. On the return of the disease the pa- 
tient was sent to Dr. Wynn Williams, who, by two 
injections of bromine, caused the entire and, so far, 
permanent removal of the disease.” 

Dr. Sedgwick S. Cowper writes that he has found 
“the vegeto-mineral oil, known in Australia as ker- 
osene, wonderfully curative in the treatment of ul- 
cerated and cancerous wounds.” 

—_o— is 


SELECTED FORMULA. 


GLYCEROLE oF STarcn. — This preparation is 
made by rubbing well together one part of starch in 
eight of glycerine; then heat the mixture gradually 
to 240° Fahr., constantly stirring until a translucent 
jelly is formed. The glycerole of starch is a cap- 
ital substitute for lard in making ointment. More- 
over, this preparation of starch seldom becomes 
spoiled, and keeps for a very long time. As a 
local remedy in many acute affections of the skin, 
and to prevent the pitting of small-pox, it deserves 
a more extensive trial. 

Syrupus AssAF@Tip£ Compositus. — A 
writer in the Journal of Pharmacy gives a formula 
which obviates the great objection felt by most 
patients to the disagreeable smell and taste of as- 
safcetida, and which has prevented to a great extent 
the more general use of this valuable drug. At the 
same time its medical qualities are enhanced by 
composition with syrup of wild cherry, possessing 
the valuable therapeutic properties of both. 


R. Infusi Pruni Virginiane ; Oj. 
Assafeetidee ous 
Sacch. Albi 5 xxiv. 


Magnes. Carb . . : mis. 
Rub the assafcetida and magnesia, with the in- 
fusion gradually added, so as to make a uniform 
mixture, and filter; to this, transferred to a bottle, 
add the sugar, and agitate occasionally until it is 
dissolved. As a result we have a handsome syrup, 
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| Ey. Vin. ipecac. 


Tr. nux. yom. 2 5 aa. dr. ij. M. 

S.— Twenty drops three times daily, either be- 
fore or after meals, as may best agree with the 
patient. One patient, he says, who had taken 
everything that is usually given in dysentery, was 
completely cured by the above. The effect of the 
remedy is to produce temporary catharsis — but 
this is easily controlled. 

pas ea 


A Means oF ARRESTING THE SPREAD OF 
SmMALL-Pox. — John Day, M. D. (Australian 
Medical Journal), in a paper “On a Means of 
Arresting the Spread of Small-Pox,” read at a meet- 
ing of the Medical Society of Victoria, explained his 
modus operandi of perfectly destroying the germs by 
which small-pox is propagated. His belief is, that 
the virus of small-pox is always associated with pus- 
cells, and the only way in which it can be destroyed 
is by oxidation. He proposes the use of peroxide of 
hydrogen as the agent for rapidly and thoroughly 
oxidizing and destroying the virus-germs given off 
from the bodies of small-pox patients. Peroxide of 
hydrogen, which, according to Schénbein, is com- 
posed of antozone and water in a state of chemical 
combination, undergoes a remarkable change in the 
presence of blood, and by mere contact with the 
corpuscles, its antozone is rapidly transformed into 
ozone — the oxygen of combination. 

The particular form in which he would recommend 
the use of peroxide of hydrogen is that known as 
ozonic ether — being a compound of absolute ether 
and peroxide of hydrogen. It is highly volatile, and 
may be diffused even through very large apartments, 
such as the wards of hospitals, by means of a spray- 
apparatus. It quickly destroys sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and other noxious gases, and, when once dif. 
fused, it is very persistent in its action. 

As collodion, cold cream, and lard are occasionally 
used as topical applications in the treatment of small- 
pox, he mentions that ozonic ether can be mixed 
with any of these substances without undergoing any 
perceptible change in its chemical properties. 

Remarks. —The above item has appeared in 
several medical journals, and many physicians 
have sent to us for peroxide of hydrogen and 
ozonic ether. We have to say that peroxide of 
hydrogen is an agent often prepared in the labo- 
ratory in small quantities, but the great expense 
and trouble involved in its preparation prevent 
it from becoming an article to be used in medi- 
cine, or sold in the market. It isa dangerous 
agent to handle. The same may be said of ozonic 


which does not differ in appearance from the syrup 
of wild cherry, 

The property possessed by the volatile oils of 
bitter almonds, cherry, laurel leaves, bark of wild 
cherry, ete., containing hydrocyanie acid, of remoy- 
ing the odor of assafietida has long been known, 
and advantage taken of this property by M. Maheir, 
a French pharmaceutist, to remove the odors from 
mortars and bottles with which it came in contact ; 
but the fact has never before been applied to its 
administration as a medical agent. 

AN Erricient Diapnoretic. — Dr. T. Osborn 
recommends the following diaphoretic as having 
been found useful in the region of Alabama in 
which he has practised physic : — 

BY. Chloroformi 


Spts. etheris nitrosi # 


‘Tine. opii camphorate . bags ee oa 
Vini antimonii . 
Aquee oz.ij. M. 


For adults, one table-spoonful every 
the fever abates 

For Curonic Dysenrery. —Dr. J. S. War- 
ren, Louisville, Ky., (Richmond and Louisville Med- 


hour until 


ical Journal) says: In chronic dysentery we have 
good effects from the following prescription : 


ether. ‘This may be readily prepared by inserting 
in a mixture of the vapor of ether and air red. 
hot glass rods, but the process is dangerous, as ex- 
plosions are apt to result. The use of the agents 
as described by Dr. Day is impracticable, and we 
would say further, if practicable, unnecessary. 
The thorough employment of carbolic acid or car- 
bolate of lime is effective in destroying germs of 
disease, and they are cheap and safe. Sulphu- 
rous acid is also very effective, but it also is un- 
safe unless usedgyith great care. 
= na 


DECISION AND QUIETNESS IN THE Sick-rRoom. 
— Consult your patient’s wants, but consult him as 
little as possible. Your decision need not be very 
obvious and positive ; you will be most decisive if 
no one suspects that you are so at all. It is the 
triumph of supremacy to become unconsciously su- 
preme. Nowhere is this decision more blessed than 
in a sick-room. Where it exists in its genuineness, 
the sufferer is never contradicted, never coerced ; all 
little victories are assumed. The decisive nurse is 


person than a whisper—but she is not loud, 
Though quiet, however, she never walks tip-to 
she never makes gestures; all is open and above 
board. She knows no diplomacy or finesse, and of 
course her shoes never creak. Her touch is stea 
and encouraging. She does not potter. She ne 
looks at you sideways. You never catch her wa 
ing. She never slams the door, of course, but § 
never shuts it slowly, as if she were cracking a nut 
in the hinge. She never talks behind it. § 

never peeps. She pokes the fire skilfully, wi 
firm, judicious penetration. She caresses one ki 
of patient with genuine sympathy; she talks 
another as if he were well. She is never in a 
hurry. She is worth her weight in gold, and hasa 
healthy prejudice against physic, which, howe 
she knows at the right time how to conceal. — Goog 
Health. 
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How to Live Lone. — Shakespeare says th 
“our little life is rounded with a sleep,” and 
New York Tribune tells of a California man who h 
found the secret of longevity in sleeping in a cire 
like a cat. This philosopher, whose head, like 
back, must be a trifle weak, declares that he h 
prolonged his life by sleeping with his finger-ti 
touching his toes, and has invented a machine tc 
hold the body in that graceful and pleasant position 
He contends that the “vital electric currents” — 
on the principle, we suppose, of the smoke-consum- 
ing stove—‘“are thus kept in even circumfloyw, 
instead of being thrown off at the extremities a 
wasted.” There is no patent upon the great dis 
covery, and any one with a sufliciently supple back 
is of course free to try the experiment. ; 


j 
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and it does not produce headache. 
children, where quinine is indicated I have substi- 
tuted cincho-quinine with satisfactory results.” 


ists, Boston, will send by mail to any physician ix 
the United States, a packet holding + oz. of th 


Tue Georgia Medical Companion bestows upon 
Dr. E. Cutter’s recent pamphlet, “ Contributions | 
to the Treatment of the Uterus,” the following de- 
served compliment :— 6 

“The pamphlet is certainly the most complete 
and exhaustive monograph upon the subjects pro- 
posed, which we have seen, and justice requires us 
to say they are most admirably and satisfactorily | 
discussed by the author. The pamphlet should be | 
in the hands of every physician who desires to b 
well informed upon the subjects of which it treats, 
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Vaccine Virus.— We desire to state thal 
we cannot supply vaccine matter to physicis 
and they will please not send to us for it. 
great inconvenience we have endeavored to meet 
their orders until this notice could appear, 
we knew the demand was urgent. It was stated 
two years ago, in the JOURNAL, that we could not 
longer supply it, and now we repeat the notice. 
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Cixcuo-Quinine. — U. N. Mellette, M.. Dig 
Williamsburgh, Indiana, under date of January 
1872, writes as follows of this agent: “Ihave 

about 30 ounces of cincho-quinine in my practice 
and I like it very much. It can be made into 

syrup for children with facility, and in this form 
employ it largely.” Dr. C. C. Comstock, of § 
Louis, under date of November 28, says: ¢I am 
using cincho-quinine in my practice, and am Cor 
vinced that it is equal if not superior to quinine 
Many of my patients who cannot take quinine can 
bear cincho-quinine, as its taste is not disagreeab 
In trea 


The manufacturers, J. R. Nichols & Co., chem- 


never peremptory, never loud. She is distinct, it is 
true —there is nothing more aggravating to a sick 


agent, for trial, upon receiving an order, inclos' ng 
a ten-cent postage stamp. q 
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Familiar Science. 


CHEMISTRY OF A DROP OF VINEGAR. 


To the popular mind there are many “ ways 
hat are dark ” in the ordinary operations of nature, 
wd a very deep mystery hangs over the changes 
umd movements which occur spontaneously in 
jome of the most common substances. The fact 
hat sweet substances like sugar and molasses 
we capable of changing into sowr vinegar, in a 
ew weeks, without any special human interfer- 
gnee, is perhaps as great a mystery as any which 
3 forced upon the attention. Whilst it is ob- 
ierved that there are’ many solids and liquids in 
sommon use, of a sweet or agreeable taste, which 
‘apidly become sour, it is also noticed that no 
‘sour substances ever become sweet, unles3 it may 
be in the case of the juices of some fruits which 
shange during the process of ripening. Vinegar 
mee formed from sugar never goes back again 
0 the saccharine state; all further changes are 
lownward towards the inorganic condition. If 
ve add sugar to the liquid, it does not impart to 
ta taste of pure sweetness, and it remains a 
listinct body, having no affinities for the acid 
vith which it is incorporated. It is not surpris- 
ng that sugar should be pleasing to the sense of 
jaste, and be regarded as a luxury among all 
vations; but that vinegar, having precisely the 
pposite influence upon the gustatory nerves, 
hould be freely used in connection with food 
abstances, and held to be an almost indispen- 
ble condiment, is a matter not a little per- 
lexing. It is clear that the appetite for acid 
jabstances is a natural one, and that vinegar, 
Ke sugar, is capable not only of gratifying the 
mse of taste, but of meeting certain wants or 
mditions of the system which are essential to 
ealth. 

The use of vinegar among the ancients was 
ary common, and its antiquity is so great that it 
impossible to learn when it was first employed. 
rom the writings of Moses we know that the 
Waelites used it freely, and among the Eastern 
ations vinegar, as a condiment and a cosmetic, 
as highly esteemed. In the entire absence of 
lemical knowledge, the formation of the acid 
om saccharine liquids must have greatly 
izzled the old philosophers of Greece and 
“ome, and we have no doubt they often shook 
oeir wise heads, and stroked their beards, as 
‘ey watched with intense interest the fermenta- 
ve changes which resulted in the production of 
eacid. We must not, however, boast extrav- 
gantly of our modern chemical science, since 
‘ere are some points in the wonderful process of 
‘etous fermentation which are not yet quite sat- 
factorily cleared up. But the practical details 
id chemical changes that are connected with 
formation of acetic acid are well understood, 
the exception of its production when wood 
bjected to distillation, and this series of 


be 


reactions have had much light thrown upon them 


by recent investigations. 

Vinegar must be regarded as the most interest- 
ing of all the organic acids, not excepting the 
malic. Its industrial uses are very numerous, 
as under the proper name of acetic acid it is 
employed to form many compounds of the high- 
est importance in the arts. It exists ready 
formed in the sap of nearly all plants, and prob- 
ably in some of the liquids dependent on the 
animal economy, but the quantity is very small. 
In the artificial production of vinegar it is neces- 
sary that alcohol, another very remarkable or- 
ganic product, be present in the liquid, as it is 
by the oxidation of this agent that the acid is 
produced. The series of changes which occur 
when sweet liquids are transformed over into 
vinegar are of a complex nature, and somewhat 
difficult of being made plain to the general 
reader, but we will endeavor in as brief and 
comprehensive manner as possible to point out 
these changes. 

In order that the acid may be formed, there 
are two fermentative processes necessary ; first 
the vinous, by which alcohol is produced, and 
second the acetic, from which vinegar results. 
Sugar in itself is a true chemical compound of 
three elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Hydrogen and oxygen in combination form 
water, aud it is a curious circumstance that the 


| hydrogen and oxygen, as they exist in sugar, are 


in such proportions that if they were united they 
would form water ; hence it might appear that 
if we could remove the charcoal or the carbon 
element, simple water would remain from a 
union of the other two. ‘This would lead us to 
regard sugar as a compound of charcoal and 
water, and indeed, having regard strictly to its 
chemical constitution this is true, but it really 
contains no water ready formed, as it is made up 
of the three elements in direct combination. 
Now, let us examine this group of atoms, and 
notice what an extended series of curious prod- 
ucts result, when we set them in motion by 
introducing disturbing agencies. This series of 
changes by no possibility can result in the pro- 
duction of a higher type of organization, but the 
new bodies will form a kind of descending scale, 
gradually decreasing in complexity of composi- 
tion. 

Into a liquid containing sugar, we will intro- 
duce some curious germinal matter, called Ser- 
ment, the nature and action of which will soon 
be described. Upon exposing the solution in a 
room kept at a temperature of 60° or 70° F., 
we shall observe after a few hours that it has 
become somewhat turbid, and that minute 
bubbles of gas rise from all parts of the liquid, 
ascend to the surface, and escape into the room. 
This gas is carbonic acid, the same that results 
from combustion, and which passes up and out of 
every chimney connected with coal or wood fires. 
The evolution of gas is copious, and goes on 


rapidly increasing for a certain length of time, 
depending very much upon the warmth of the 
surrounding air. After a while the action 
slackens, the liquid once more becomes clear, 
and if we now draw out from the vessel a por- 
tion, it will be found upon examination to have 
lost in a great measure its sweet taste, and to 
have acquired another quite distinct. It has be- 
come an intoxicating liquid, and by distillation 
we obtain a colorless, inflammable spirit, easily 
recognized as alcohol. ‘This alcohol is a true 
ternary substance like sugar itself, but s¢mpler in 
constitution. In the experiment we have broken 
up the unstable, highly organized substance, 
sugar, by the disturbing agency of ferment, and 
from the disarranged atoms have formed another 
body, totally dissimilar in physical character and 
influence upon the animal economy. ‘This 
change is spontaneous, and must inevitably occur 
in all liquids containing sugar, if they also con- 
tain a nitrogenous body capable of putrefying or 
passing into decay, and if they are allowed to 
remain in a warm atmosphere. Cider, the ex- 
pressed juice of apples, is a liquid which con- 
tains much sugar, no matter how sour the apples 
may be from which it is made. It also contains 
albuminous or nitrogenized substances; so if the 
liquid is allowed to remain in a warm room, the 
particles of sugar become disturbed, a kind of 
family quarrel is engendered by the mischievous 
ferment, the whole household of sugar atoms is 
broken up, and they are forced to aid in building 
up a new substance, which is the cause of more 
misery than all the physical maladies that afflict 
mankind. 

It will be understood that although vinegar 
is produced from cider, it cannot be formed from 
it direct; that is, it is impossible to change 
cider directly into vinegar. The sugar must first 
be changed into alcohol, and then the alcohol is 
changed into vinegar. It will also be under- 
stood from this statement, that when vinegar 
is made from rum or whiskey, the sugar from 
which the alcoholic liquids come has passed 
one stage in its descent towards the acid con- 
dition, and hence it can be produced from these 
liquids direct. Before proceeding to notice the 
interesting changes involved in the acetous fer- 
mentation, let us consider the nature of the agent 
through which the vinous is set up. This fer- 
ment is a kind of vegetation which springs up 
in liquids containing nitrogenized bodies, and 
also it exists or is spontaneously developed in 
the organs of plants. If we take a little of the 
common household yeast, and diffuse it in a few 
drops of grape juice or new cider, and then place 
a drop of this between two thin plates of glass, 
with a little mastic varnish at the edges to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the water, we have a 
suitable arrangement for studying the ferment 
plant under the microscope. In watching the 
changes that occur through several days, we shall 
observe that the little globule, or plant, no more 
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than qty of a millimetre in size, is capable of re- 
producing itself almost indefinitely. The single 
atom in the field of the microscope in the course 
of a couple of hours begins to swell, and in six 
hours more a new globule has proceeded from its 
side, perfect in every respect like the first ; 
from this another birth takes place, and this 
budding and developing process goes on so long 
as the albuminous matter lasts, and in large 
masses of fermentable matter millions and 
billions of the plants are produced every day. 
The ferment globules are composed of a solid 
envelope inclosing a liquid; or they may be re- 
garded as cellules, holding a liquid and having 
their walls covered with a mucilaginous sub- 
stance. How they act, in the work of breaking 
up organic compounds like sugar, is not precisely 
understood. It is difficult to closely investigate 
the changes under the microscope, as the evolu- 
tion of bubbles of carbonic acid in the saccharine 
solution is so copious that observation is in a 
great measure cut off. 

This strange ferment is not enly found in 
sugar solutions, but is always present when 
animal matters spontaneously decompose. What 
is called putrefaction or decay, in flesh, gela- 
tine, eggs, cheese, blood, etc., is indeed fermen- 
tation, as the sugar in these substances is trans- 
formed into alcohol and carbonic acid. Alcohol 
is always produced from the carcase of a dead 
cat, dog, or horse when left to undergo spontane- 
ous decomposition. It is a product consequent 
upon the changes which result from death, and 
we may say that its habitual use as a beverage 
tends to disorganize the vital functions, and to 
rapidly place the human body in a condition 
from which a portion of itself will be resolved 
into the agent which caused its destruction. 

It has been intimated in this discussion that 
apples from which cider is produced, and from 
which vinegar results by the process of fermenta- 
tion, contain the germs of ferment, and the in- 
quiry may arise, Why do they not act upon the 
sugar contained in the juices, and destroy the 
fruit? They do, whenever from any cause abra- 
sions or holes occur in the skin. An apple, so long 
as the skin is sound, is protected from atmospheric 
oxygen, and the ferment cannot act without the 
contact of this element, and so the apple is pre- 
served. If a worm bores a hole through the 
skin, or an insect ruptures it in any way, oxygen 
is admitted to the juices, the ferment starts into 
life, and the apple rots. A rotten’ apple is sour 
because it contains true vinegar. The same 
process has gone on in the apple that goes on in 
cider when vinegar is formed from it. First 
alcohol was produced in the fruit, and from this 
vinegar, and following the descending scale the 
vinegar, if collected and subjected to certain pro- 
cesses, might be changed into pyroacetic spirit 
or acetone. 

In using the term acetous fermentation, it must 
be understood that we use it for the sake of con- 
venience, and because it is commonly used in 
reference to vinegar making. The acetous 
change is brought about by agencies which are 
unlike those producing the vinous, and we doubt 
if the term fermentation is a proper one to apply 
to it. A great variety of opinions prevail among 
chemists regarding this action, but we do not 
design to be betrayed into any extended discus- 
sion upon the subject. It is enough to say that 
in order that alcohol may be changed into vine- 
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gar, access of air is necessary, and that the air 
must be brought in direct contact with the liquid. 
Vinegar making is an oxidizing process, and 
hence it is important that the oxygen of the air 
should be brought in contact with saccharine 
liquids, which are distributed over the greatest 
extent of surface, for it is only on the surface 
that vinegar is formed. A barrel of cider ex- 
posed to the air out of doors in summer is con- 
verted into vinegar very slowly, because the air 
can only act upon the surface, and if there was 
no motion in the liquid, it would not change in 
the course of a century. Heat causes convective 
currents, which tend to displace the liquid, and 
bring new portions to the surface constantly. 

A. barrel of cider, which would require six 
months to change under ordinary conditions, can 
be acidified in a week, by allowing the liquid to 
trickle slowly over or through a mass of clean 
shavings so as to expose it to a great extent of 
surface. In this country preference is given to 
cider vinegar made by the slow process, as 
adopted by our farmers, but very little of this 
is found in the market, in cities. The vinegars 
sold by dealers are made in a variety of ways, 
some of which are in the highest degree objec- 
tionable. A vinegar is produced from cheap 
molasses which costs but two or three cents a 
gallon, and which is sold at twenty or twenty- 
five cents. It is easily made by largely diluting 
molasses with water, adding yeast to promote 
vinous fermentation, and when the alcohol is 
formed, oxidizing it by distributing the liquid 
over a great extent of surface. Vinegar of fair 
quality can be made in this way in thirty-six 
hours after the vinous fermentation is completed. 

Much sour liquid is sold called vinegar, which 
is made from sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. 
The cheap acid is added to water until its taste 
is regarded as desirable, and then it is colored 
with burnt sugar, to make it resemble true cider 
vinegar. This is a fraud of a serious nature, 
and hundreds of unsuspecting consumers are 
greatly injured in health by its use. We have 
found in vinegar oxalic acid, which is a fatal 
poison when used to any considerable extent. 
This acid is now so cheap that its employment 
in the manufacture of factitious vinegars is quite 
common. In view of the alarming sophistications 
and substitutions connected with the vinegar 
trade, we think the legislative bodies of the 
several States should pass stringent laws regard- 
ing the offence, and appoint inspectors whose 
duty it shall be to examine all specimens offered 
for sale. 

Vinegar used as a condiment may be under- 
stood from the properties of acetic acid. When 
in a strong or concentrated state, it acts on living 
tissues as a caustic, producing redness, heat, and 
rapid inflammition of the skin; when properly 
diluted, and used in moderation, it promotes 
digestion. It has the power of dissolving gela- 
tine, and this shows how it assists in the diges- 
tion of veal, young meats, and fish. It also aids 
in the digestion of crude vegetables, as cabbage 
and salads. It is curious that our instincts call 
for the condiment, in connection with the use of 
these kinds of food. Many young girls have an 
unnatural craving for vinegar, and the vegetable 
substances preserved in the liquid, limes, eucum- 
bers, onions, etc. The injury to the health re- 
sulting from indulgence in such indigestible sub- 
stances is undoubtedly very great, and parents 


should promptly interpose their authority 
prohibit their use. 
The fact that animal life is so frequent 
observed in vinegar is not a little perplexir 
to many. An acid so potent and caustic wou 
not apparently be a congenial medium in w 
animals might live and thrive, and yet the liga 
as seen upon our dinner tables is often crowde 
with a mass of living, active creatures, whi 
can almost be seen with the naked eye. 
Anguillula aceti, or vinegar eel, is an animaleul 
possessing wonderful tenacity of life, and it al 
is one not found alone in vinegar, but in a 1 
number of substances while in the process 
decay. It is almost impossible to destroy then 
for if we take a mass of the eels mixed up wil 
the ova and expose them to the scorching su 
of midsummer, dry them thoroughly, place the 
in a mortar and grind them to the finest powde 
we do not destroy life. If we place a little 
this powder in a few drops of water, we 
discover some chemical change going on, ai 
suddenly the whole is converted into colonies 0 
living eels. Acids and corrosive liquids do 1 
destroy them, and agencies fatal to most othe 
creatures have no effect upon them. Hoy 
astonishing are these facts ! : 
The eels are never found in the best, or i 
well manufactured vinegars, as they cann¢ 
exist without something to feed upon, and in th| 
removal of all mucilaginous or albuminov 
matters from vinegar, no food remains for then 
Vinegar eels are not only objects of curiosit’ 
and study to naturalists and others, but they @ 
often turned to account by the vagabond qua 
that infest cities and towns, and prey upon 
ignorant and confiding, who resort to them wi 
the view of obtaining relief from certain mala 
The ingenuity of quacks is in no way n 
clearly shown than in their manipulations 
these wiggling animalcules. j 
Through the Doctor’s(/) flaming advertis 
ment, the victim is made acquainted with 1 
place of business, and he forthwith seeks out i 
den and submits himself to examination. He 
gravely told that his system is full of worms, tl 
result of his indiscretions, and that the doom ¢ 
Herod awaits him. ‘To frighten his victim, a1 
gain perfect control, he obtains a little of som 
one of the secretions of his body, and pla 
this upon a glass slide which has been prev. 
covered with a film of sour paste, he ad 
it under a microscope, and lo! there are 
worms; the dupe can see them for hi 
The dismay of the poor victim can be be 
imagined than described ; he is ready to part1 
all his money to be relieved from his drea 
condition, and the quack has him in his po 
Sour paste always contains millions of 
Anguillula, and a thin film may be spread 1 
a glass slide and dried so as not to be obser 
As soon as the saliva or other secretion is 
to the paste, the dormant energies of the 
creatures are aroused by the moisture, and t 
appear full of life. This is but one of the m 
forms of deception practised by the quacks 
this and other cities. ua 
In this essay upon a drop of vinegar, we] 
but touched upon some of the most inter 
points connected with its chemical history. 
present even these few points with much fult 
of detail would require more space than we 
at command, 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF DECEMBER 12, 
% 1871. 


BY PROF. ©. A. YOUNG. 


“Iris too early as yet for us on this side of the 
' ater to attempt anything like a summary of the 

ssults of this eclipse, and still perhaps enough 
of interest has already come to hand to be wor- 
thy of record in the pages of the JOURNAL OF 
CHEMISTRY. 
| The shadow of the moon struck the earth on 
che morning of December 12, in the Arabian 
Sea, near the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and 
vhence travelled to the southeast across the 
southern point of India, and the northern ex- 
aemity of Ceylon, passing over the Straits of 
Sunda, and very near the city of Batavia, touch- 
ng the northern coast of Australia, and finally 

sappearing in the Pacific. The duration of the 
arkness ranged from about two minutes in 
{ndia, to four ee Australia. 

In Australia, the parties sent out from Mel- 
wourne and Sidney were disappointed by bad 
weather, but so far as heard from, the observers 
n India and Ceylon were all favored in this re- 
spect. 

The different telegrams which have thus far 
some to our notice, run as follows : — 

From Col. Tennant, F. R. S., to Dr. Hug- 
gins : — 

: “ DODABETTA, NEAR amen 
Dec. 12, 9.15 A. M. 
Spectroscope satisfactory. Rever- 


| “Thin mist. 
Six good photo- 


sion of lines entirely confirmed. 
graphs.” 
odabetta is on one of the peaks of the Neil- 

= Hills about 8,600 feet above the sea. It 
eems to be the most western of the stations oc- 
pied. The clause about the reversion of lines 
vefers to an observation of my own, made during 
he Spanish eclipse of 1870—an observation 
vhich had been somewhat discredited in certain 
quarters. 
From N. R. Pogson, of the Madras Observa- 
pry, who was stationed at Avenashy, about forty 
niles southeast of Dodabetta, but at a much 
ower elevation, we have the following to the 
Astronomer Royal : — 
“Weather fine; telescopic and camera photo- 
yraphs successful ; ditto polarization ; good sketches ; 
jany bright lines in spectrum. a 

From Janssen, the French astronomer, to the 
e eretary of the French Academy of Sciences : 

4 “ OOTACAMUND, Dec. 12, 1871. 
/ “Corona spectrum attesting matter beyond sun’s 
‘tmosphere.” 
This is decidedly Frenchy. The fact indi- 
ated by the telegram was ascertained at the 
- eclipse ‘of 1869, and fully confirmed 


'y nearly all the observers of the eclipse of 
1870. No Frenchman, however, had before 


A Mother telegram from ite same gentleman, 
ated December 18, reads thus in English : — 

“Great atmosphere of highly rarefied hydrogen 
‘bove the chromosphere.” 


has been well-known for more than eighteen 
ths. If it however really consists to a large 
of hydrogen, the fact is new and impor- 


From the English Eclipse Expedition which 


went out under the charge of Mr. Lockyer, and 

was divided into several parties stationed at va- 

rious points in Northern Ceylon and along the 

neighboring Indian shore, we hear as follows : — 
“ MANGALORE, Dec. 16. 

“The eclipse observations have been very suc- 
cessful. The extension of the corona above hydro- 
gen apparently small. Five admirable photographs 
have been taken.” 

The address and signature of this telegram 
are not given; I suppose it to be from Mr. 
Lockyer himself. 

From Mr. Davis, the photographer of this 
English party, to Lord Lindsay, who equipped 
the photographic corps at his own expense, be- 
sides contributing many valuable instruments for 
other observations, we have this telegram : — 

“ MANGALORE, BAIKUL. 

“Five totality negatives; extensive corona; per- 
sistent rifts; slight external changes.” 

Finally, Dr. Oudemans of Batavia telegraphs 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amster- 
dam : — 

“ Preliminary results: corona distinctly seen, pure 
white rays, dark rifts as far as the moon’s limb; no 
outline of chromosphere; radial polarization of co- 
rona; no magnetic disturbances; moving shadows 
positively observed.” 

Very soon now we shall also begin to get the 
fuller accounts of the observers in letters to the 
various scientific journals. The London Daily 
News for January 15, which has just been re- 
ceived from a friend in England, contains the 
first communication of the kind that I have seen, 
in the form of a long letter of more than three 
columns from some gentleman of Mr. Lockyer’s 
own party. The letter is mostly taken up with 
an account of the voyage, preparations, etc., but 
I give an extract describing the eclipse. 

After picturing the terrifying effect of the 
advancing eclipse upon the superstitious natives, 
he continues : — 

“Tt is now time to return to the fort (where 
was placed the observatory). Capt. Maclean 
(Maclear?) announces bright lines in abundance. 
Mr. Lockyer has barely time to observe these, whis- 
per a word or two, and reach the large spectroscope, 
before he exclaims ‘ Steady,’ the signal agreed on 
for commencing the counting of time. Instantly 
everybody in the fort heard Capt. Bailey’s clear 
voice ringing out ‘ You have 120 seconds,’ and there 
in the leaden-colored, utterly cloudless sky shone 
out the eclipsed sun! a worthy sight for gods and 
men. 

“ There, rigid in the heaven, was what struck every- 
body as a decoration, one that an Emperor might 
fight for, a thousand times more beautiful than the 
Star of India even where we are now, a picture of 
surprising loveliness, and giving one the idea of se- 
renity among all the activity that was going on be- 
low, shining with a sheen as of silver essence, built 
up of rays almost symmetrically arranged around a 
bright ring above and below, with a marked ab- 
sence of them right and left, the rays being com- 
posed of sharp radial lines separated by furrows 
of markedly less brilliancy.” 

The writer goes on with an account of the 
observations, but as continually happens when 
popular writers describe scientific work in the 
popular journals, things are pretty badly mixed 
up, and as it stands the account is tantalizingly 
unintelligible. One or two points are clear: 
the 1474 line was seen longer than F; verti- 
cal polarization was observed over the whole 
corona with the Savart polariscope. The de- 


scription of the other polariscope results is con- 
fused. The corona was observed by Mr. Lock- 
yer through a train of several prisms; an obser- 
vation which I think must be decisive of many 
important points, although I can make nothing 
of the result as it stands: “ Four circles, 1474, 
same size and faint.” 

Mr. Lockyer, also observing the structure of 
the corona with the telescope, followed it for 
more than three minutes after the sun returned. 

Putting everything together, it would seem 
that the principal results of this eclipse are 
simple confirmations of conclusions which had 
been already attained on previous occasions, but 
were not entirely acquiesced in by all astrono- 
mers. 

It will hardly be disputed any longer that the 
sun’s atmosphere extends very high above its 
luminous surface, and that the dark lines of the 
ordinary solar spectrum originate in the lower 
strata of this atmosphere. 

No one will longer claim that the corona is 
mainly an effect of our own atmosphere. I think 
I may go further, and say it will be universally 
admitted that the corona, —ring, rays, rifts, 
streamers, and all, —is a true solar appendage, 
whose appearance and extent are only slightly 
modified by our own atmosphere. But perhaps 
this is premature; at any rate, the comparison 
of the numerous photographs and other observa- 
tions can hardly fail to settle the question for- 
ever. 

As to the polarization of the corona light, 
there seem to be the same puzzling inconsist- 
encies between different instruments and ob- 
servers as hitherto, and a very interesting and 
difficult problem must be solved by physicists, 
before they can be fully reconciled. 

It may easily happen also that the comparison 
of the various observations may lead to some 
entirely new discovery ; almost certainly some 
new question will be raised which can be settled 
only at the next eclipse. 

DartmMouTH COLLEGE, feb. 5, 1872. 

—~— 
NOTES IN FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 


Errects oF Frost on PLants. — It has been 
a disputed question whether plants killed by frost 
die in freezing or in thawing. ‘That the former is 
the case, at least in some cases, has been satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated by Professor Goppert, of Breslau. 
The flowers of certain orchids, as, for example, the 
milk-white blossoms of Calanthe veratrifolia, pro- 
duce indigo, but only by a chemical reaction that 
takes place upon the death of the parts. When 
they are crushed, or the vitality of the cells is oth- 
erwise destroyed, they turn blue at once. Now 
this change of color occurs immediately upon freez- 
ing, which proves that life then ceases. Certain 
other species are said to show the same thing. 

Tur Bic Trees oF AUSTRALIA. — Recent 
explorations show that the great Australian trees 
exceed in height, though not in circumference, the 
giants of Califor nia, though some of the Australians 
must be regarded as very respectable in girth as 
well as height, the hollow trunk of one of them be- 
ing large enough to admit three horsemen to enter 
and turn without dismounting, while they led a fourth 
horse. A fallen tree in Victoria was measured not 
long since, and found to be 420 feet long; another 
measured 480 feet. The highest trees on the Sierra 
Nevada, California, yet discovered, reach only 450 
feet, the average size being from 300 to 400 feet in 
height, and from 25 to 34 feet in diameter. The 
wood of these trees closely resembles red cedar, and 
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the reddish brown bark is sometimes 18 inches 
thick. The age of some of the oldest has been 
computed at 2,000 years. 

PREPARATION OF OxyGENn.—JIn the prepara- 
tion of this gas from chlorate of potash and black 
oxide of manganese, it is recommended to use a thin 
iron retort, and apply the heat rapidly at first, 
gradually lowering the temperature as the gas is 
evolved. If the mixture is very rapidly heated, one 
part of it will be entirely decomposed without fusing 
before another part has reached the required tem- 
perature, and so the evolution of the gas will be 
gradual and steady. But if the heat be more 
gradually applied, the entire mass may be slowly 
fused, with very slight escape of gas; but when once 
the temperature for this is reached, the action goes 
on simultaneously throughout the mass, and is then 
of a very violent character. The melted material 
is also liable to froth up and close the outlet; but 
by applying the heat rapidly all difficulty is avoided. 
After being used, the retort, if made of thin iron, 
should be cleaned out by breaking up the residuum 
with a sharp stick, rather than by washing, as is 
usually done. By doing this, it lasts much longer 
than it otherwise would do. 

—_— 
PAPERING ROOMS. ° 


Don’t try to paper with a carpet down. Make 
paste, cut bordering, and the paper, the day before. 
If the wall has been whitewashed, it must be 
washed in vinegar to neutralize the alkali in the 
lime. If papered before and you wish the paper 
removed, sop with water and it will peel off. 

If convenient provide a long board, wide as the 
paper, though a table or two will do. The paper 
must be measured, placed right side down on the 
board; then with a brush proceed to lay on the 
paste, not too thickly, but over every part, and be 
careful that the edges receive their share. When 
completed, double within three inches of the top, 
the paste sides being together; carry to the wall, 
mount your chair, and stick your three inches 
pasted paper on the wall at top. That holds it; 
now strip down the other, and see that it fits just 
right ; if not, peel down, make right, then press to 
the wall from the centre right and left. Leave no 
air under, or when warm it will expand, bursting 
the-paper. 

Of course the paper must be matched ; it will 
not do to measure by line unless the walls are per- 
fectly plumb. Small figures make less waste, and 
make a small room look larger. Stripes make a low 
room higher, and if there are no figures between, 
or in the stripe to match, there is no waste, and no 
trouble in putting on. If a narrow border is the 
style, let it be bright, if the paper be neutral; but 
if that be bright, the border had better be dark and 
neutral. 

Tf the paste be made too thick, the paper will be 
apt to crack and peel off; if too thin, it will satu- 
rate the paper too quickly and make it tender in 
putting on. A counter-duster (Brussels brush). is 
nice to brush the paper to the wall. White clean 
cloths will do, but it will not do to rub the paper 
with this; being damp, the paint or color rubs off 
the paper. The tables must be dried each time 
after pasting, for the same reason. Paste under 
paper must not freeze, neither dry too quickly. If 
whitewashing is done after papering, tack double 
strips of newspaper wider than the border all around 


the room. 
See, 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


To Crean Parnt.— Use but little water ata 
time ; keep it warm and clean by changing often. 
A flannel cloth is better than cotton. Be careful of 
soap. Put but a little soap or skim-milk in the 
water; add soap to the cloth when needed. A 
sharp piece of soft wood is indispensable for the 


corners; the point will become like a paint brush. 
A saucer of sifted ashes, used where paint is badly 
smoked or fly-specks are thick, is better than soap ; 
wipe last with clean wet towel, and don’t spill a 
drop of water. Never put soap on glass unless it 
can be well rinsed, which can never be the case 
with windows; wash off dirt in clean warm water 
and dry ; then with a paste of whiting and water, 
and with a little cloth, place a little in the centre 
of each pane. With another cloth rinse over the 
glass ; next rub off with a dry cloth till the window 
shines like crystal. 

A Britiranr Srucco Wuitewasu. — Take 
clean lumps of well-burnt lime, slack in hot water 
in a small tub, and cover it to keep in the steam. 
It should then be passed through a fine sieve in a 
fluid form to obtain the flower of lime. Add a 
quarter of a pound of whitening or burnt alum, two 
pounds of sugar, three pints of rice flour made into 
a thin and well-boiled paste, and one pound of glue 
dissolved over a slow fire. It is said to be more 
brilliant than plaster of Paris, and will last fifty 
years. It should be put on warm with a paint- 
brush. 

A Breaxrast Disn.—This is from a good 
foreign authority : “ Bruise into a saucepan 4 oz. 
cheese, 2 oz. butter, a pint of water, with a little 
salt ; boil gently, adding by degrees as much flour 
as would thicken it; let it dry on a stove until it 
is like thick new butter; then add either two or 
three eggs and a little cayenne.” 


Che Arts. 


HOW TO USE ANILINE DYES. 


Tue following directions for the solution and 
application of the aniline dyes that are best suited 
for amateur or non-professional use have been 
carefully compiled and condensed from trust- 
worthy authorities for the benefit of the readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

We will premise that cleanliness, which is im- 
portant in the use of all dyes, is specially neces- 
sary in the case of the anilines, as a mere trace 
of foreign matter often makes a material differ- 
ence in the color. Earthen or enamelled vessels 
are to be used in preference to iron. Woolen 
and silk goods before dyeing should be thor- 
oughly washed in soap and water, and then 
rinsed in clean rain water. Cotton will not take 
the dye unless the fabric has been mordanted by 
treatment with sumac, or otherwise. 

Rep. Magenta (also called roseine, fuchsine, 
and aniline red) is readily soluble in alcohol, 
which, for use with these dyes, should be pure. 
To one pound of the crystals add 24 gallons of 
the alcohol. Agitate frequently, and add 24 
gallons of hot water. Filter, if necessary. 

For silk or wool, heat to about 170° F. water 
enough to cover, add a sufficient quantity of the 
dye, and immerse the goods for about half an 
hour, moving them about from time to time to 
prevent streaks. Half an ounce of the crystals 
will dye about ten pounds of wool. 

For cotton, place the goods in a bath of sumac 
(one pound to ten pounds of cotton) for two 
hours ; wring out, and proceed as with wool. 

The dyes known as cerise and safranine re- 
semble magenta, and are used in the same way ; 
and the same may be said of vesuvine. 

Crimson. This is best obtained by the use 
of aniline yellow and magenta. Apply the former 
as directed below, and then pass the fabric 
through a bath of magenta until the desired 
shade is produced. Or, by mixing the liquid 


yellow and magenta dyes in a bath of soap-sué | 
almost any shade from magenta to orange may 
be got. 

ScarLet. For amateurs the process giver 
for crimson is the simplest. The yellow shouk 
predominate, or the bath may be slightly acid) 
ulated with sulphuric acid. 

YELLOw. Dissolve one pound of anilin 
yellow in two gallons of alcohol. With this 
liquid dye proceed as with magenta. <A trae¢ 
of sulphuric acid in the bath improves an¢ 
brightens the color. ) 

Phosphine is dissolved and used ‘in the same 
way, except that a trace of carbonate of soda i 
substituted for the sulphuric acid; or a soap ball 
may be used. — | 

Pierie acid is employed for shades of lema 
and canary that cannot be obtained with anilin 
yellow and phosphine. Dissolve one pound of} 
the acid in one gallon of alcohol, and use as ‘ 


the case of magenta. 
Green. Picric acid may be used for thi 
color. Pass the fabric through a bath containin, 
sulphuric-acid and alum, adding, after thorougt 
immersion, a sufficient quantity of solution of 
picric acid and indigo extract. J 
The aniline dye known as iodine green 0) 
night green is not suited to non-professional use 
Buiue. To dissolve bleu de Lyon and othe 
aniline blues soluble in alcohol, use a stone jal 
fitted with a cover, through which a hole is mad 
to admit a stick for stirring. Into this put one 
pound of the dye, five gallous of alcohol, and twe 
ounces of sulphuric acid; apply the heat of ¢ 
water bath and stir frequently. After allowing 
the mixture to cool, filter, and treat any und 
solved residue with fresh alcohol until compl 
solution is effected. From five to eight gal 
will be required. 
In applying, the dye bath for wool should | 
rendered sour by sulphuric acid. ‘Tin eryste 
may be used, in quantity about 24 per cent. 
the weight of the wool, to improve the vivacity 
of the shade. The bath should be brought 0 
the boiling point. For silk, prepare a soap bath, 
add the color, and put in the goods. W 4 
dyed sufficiently, pass through a bath acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. Cotton is prepared as fo 
magenta, and dyed in an acid bath as for wool, 
The water blue, so called, is to be used by dis 
solving one pound in a mixture of one gal 
of alcohol and four gallons of water. A 
as directed for bleu de Lyon. 
In using alkali blue and Nicholson’s blue, d 
solve one pound of the dye in ten gallons of be 
ing water. Add this in small portions to the dy 
bath, which should be rendered alkaline 
borax. The goods should be well worked ab 
between adding the successive portions of co 
Keep the temperature below 212° F. If 
right proportion of borax is used, the goods will 
show but little color when taken from the bath. 
The color is developed by washing with wa 
and passing through a bath containing sulp iu 
acid. j 
VIOLET AND Purpte. Parme, violet de fu 
sine, Victoria violet, and amaranth are disso lved 
as bleu de Lyon, omitting the sulphuric acid. 
Tn applying, acidulate the bath with sulp 
acid, or use sulphate of soda: both these s 
stances render the shade bluish. Dye at 212 
The color of the dyed fabric is improved | 
washing in soap and water, and then passing 
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through a bath containing sulphuric acid. Ac- 
ording to Hirsch, cotton is treated as folléws: 
“« Prepare the goods for fuchsine, and turn them 
over a few times in a tepid solution of 24 ounces 
of crystallized perchloride of tin, for every ten 
pounds of goods. Remove the latter, add as 
much violet solution as the shade requires, dye 
for a quarter of an hour, wring well and dry. 
Washing ina solution of alum and starch will 
render the color more solid.” 

Brown. Dissolve one pound of aniline 
brown in two gallons of alcohol. Add a suffi- 
jsieht quautity to the dye bath and immerse the 
Jabric. 

For the Bismarck shade, mix one pound of 
“he Bismarck dye, five pounds of water, and 
uwelve ounces of sulphuric acid. This paste dis- 
solves readily in hot water, and may be used 
lirectly for dyeing. For wool, acidulate the 
gath with sulphuric acid, add sulphate of soda, 
mmerse the fabric, and add the color by small 
portions, keeping the temperature below 212° F, 
‘Various shades may be produced by combining 
he color with indigo paste or picric acid. 
Cotton must first be mordanted with sumac 
wd acetate of alumina, and the bath must be 
below 100° F. 


————— 
} MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


AxoTHER SupstirutE For Woop Encray- 
ing. — The Polytechnisches Journal von Dingler de- 
yeribes a new process called the “ planotype.” The 
lesizn to be engraved is transferred to a block of 
ime-tree wood, which is then placed in a machine 
laving somewhat the appearance of a carving ma- 
e (the shape of which varies considerably ac- 
ing to to the nature of the work), the graver 
i kept red-hot by a gas-jet. By means of this 
ippliance the design is gradually burnt into the 
vood. Figures, or letters of reference, are im- 
wessed by means of punches. When the whole 
esign has been burnt into the wood a cast in type 
betal is taken direct from the block; without any 
jarther preparation the cast may be used for print- 
ag from, like an ordinary stereoty pe plate. It is 
tated that the wood does not suffer in the slightest 
‘egree from the heat of the molten metal, and that 
ven the finest details are faithfully reproduced. 

The process is carried out on a large scale, and is 
yund to give most satisfactory results. 

SotusteE Grass ror WasHinG Woo.rn 
oops. — One part of neutral soluble glass is added 
40 parts of water at 45° R. (133° ‘F). In this 
lution the wool is immersed and worked about for 
‘short time with the hand, and then rinsed in cold 
ater. The results are said to be surprising, the 
‘ool emerging clean, whité, soft, and without odor. 

upp’s Steet Works IN Prussia. — The 
mous establishment of Krupp, at Essen, has be- 
gigantic in extent, as the following statistics 
show. There are 514 smelting, roasting, and 
ment furnaces; 160 forges; 249 welding and 
iting furnaces; 245 coke furnaces; 120 furnaces 
Various other sorts; 340 turning lathes; 199 
ing machines; 91 grinding machines ; 65 groov- 

@ benches ; 114 boring machines ; 120 various 
machines; 150 steam-boilers + 256 steam-en- 
/mes having a total of 8,377 horse-power ; 56 steam- 
mmers having an aggregate weight of 3,091 ewt. 

he number of work. ‘people is 7,100; and the 
\Rount of cast steel produced last year was 130,- 
000 Ibs. Of the steam-engines, one is driven at 
y horse-power, three at 800, one at 200, one at 
three at 150, one at 120, three at 100, with 
of a smaller power. Of the steam-hammers, 
eighs 600 cwt., one 400 cwt., three 300 cwt., 
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one 200 cwt., one 150 cwt., one 140 cwt., two 110 
ewt., with forty-six smaller ones. 

THe “CARBON Process” or PHoTroGRAPHIC 
Prixting. — This term is applied to several differ- 
ent processes which are often compounded. They 
all depend on the property (described in the article 
on “ Chromatized Gelatine”’ in the JourNAL for 
October, 1870) which the chromates have of ren- 
dering gelatine insoluble when exposed to light. 
The “ autotype” process makes the prints by the 
direct action of sunlight on a chromated gelatine 
tissue impregnated with,coloring matter. The sun- 
light penetrating the negative, impresses those por- 
tions which represent the shadows, and the print 
thrown into tepid water permits the lights, which 
were protected by the dense parts of the negative, 
to be washed away. The results of this process 
are in all respects equal to silver prints, and are in- 
destructible. 

The “ Woodbury type,” or “photo-relief.” is a 
mechanical process, in which the gelatine film is, 
after the action of the light, allowed to lie in cold 
water, which makes the film swell in those portions 
corresponding to the lights, producing an intaglio, 
from which a mould is made, which, being filled 
evenly with a gelatine ink, is transferred by a press 
to a paper, on which it dries, preserving all its lines 
and shades. 

In the “ Albert-type,” the block (of ground 
glass) is coated with a similar film as in the other 
processes, which being wetted, swells and gives a 
printing surface, from which, as from a lithographic 
stone, many copies can be printed. 
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PRACTICAL RECIPES. 


To Kerr Gum Arasic rrom Movu.pine.— 
Solutions of gum arabie soon mould and sour, and 
finally lose their adhesive property. It is said that 
sulphate of quinine will prevent this, while it im- 
parts no bad odor of its own. The addition of a 
solution of a few crystals of this salt to gum arabic 
will prevent the formation of mould quite as effect- 
ually as carbolic acid, and by analogy itis safe to 
suppose that the same salt could be used in writing 
ink, mucilage, and possibly glue. 

To ReLacquER Brass.— The L£nglish Me- 
chanie gives the following recipe: strong sulphuric 
acid, two parts; water, one part; red fuming ni- 
trous acid, one part. These must be mixed in the 
open air, as the gas evolved on mixing the nitrous 
acid with the vitriol and water is of a suffocating 
character; this will pass off in thé course of an 
hour or so, during which time the mixture may be 
occasionally stirred with a glass rod. The bright 
ailded effect produced on the brass by this mixture 
is so good that any one trying it will not return to 
the use of nitric acid. The subsequent washing, 
drying, and lacquering cannot be done too soon 
after the dipping, as the articles tarnish rapidly if 
kept unlacquered. 

To Protect Wooten Fasrics rrom Morus. 
— Dr. Vorwerk recommends the following mixtures 
for this purpose: (1) pure carbolic acid, 45.0 grms. ; 
camphor and oil of rosemary each, 30 grms.; oil of 
cloves and aniline, each, 5 grms.; dissolve these sub- 
stances in methylated spirit, 25 litres. (2) Pure 
carbolic acid, 20.0 grms.; camphor, oil of cloves, oil 
of lemon-rind (Ol. citri cort.), nitrobenzol, each, 10 
grms.; aniline, 2.5 grms.; dissolve in methylated 
spirit, 1.5 litre. These fluids are applied to the 
fabrics and furs by the aid of the so-called spray- 
producers. The operation if properly done will 
only be required to be repeated twice or, at most, 
three times a year. Since these mixtures are in- 
flammable, the operation with the spray-producers 
should be performed only by daylight. Neither 
goods nor colors are injured by Gaposare to the 
spray. 
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Agriculture. 
Se 
ANALYSIS OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

In some remarks made at the Farmers’ Méet- 
ing at Lakeside, in August last, we stated that 
we were engaged in making complete analysis of 
the different commercial fertilizers offered for 
sale in this market, and when the labors were 
completed the results would be published for the 
benefit of agriculture. The address given before 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture at 
Fall River, in November, contains some of the re- 
sults of these investigations, but asa large number 
of our readers do not have the opportunity of see- 
ing the State Report in which the address will 
be published, we present the analysis of what is 
known as “ Bradley’s Superphosphate,” and also 
those of the Upton fertilizers, which are four in 
number. 

Specimens of the fertilizers subjected to anal- 
ysis were procured of the manufacturers direct, 
from packages on sale in their warehouse, and 
therefore they are presumed to represent fuirly 
the products of the makers as found in the 
market. The following is an accurate 

ANALYSIS OF BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Water . : 9.76 
Organic matter . 41.71 
Inorganic “ 48.53 

100.00 

It contained of 

Silica 4.99 
Soluble matter eiehisive of water 23.95 
Soluble phosphoric Sie) 7.03 
Insoluble + 12.44 
Nitrogen ' 2.12 
Potassa 0.00 


We learn from the Avie that the super- 
phosphate contains nearly ten per cent. of water, 
or about 200 Ibs. in each ton, and also that it 
contains five per cent. of sand, or 100 lbs. in the 
ton; this gives 300 lbs. of worthless substances 
in each ton. It should be said, however, that it 
is difficult to thoroughly dry fertilizing substances, 
and ten per cent.is not a large amount of water; 
and it is possible that the sand may be an 4c- 
cidental ingredient. 

The soluble phosphoric acid is not present in 
so large quantity as we hoped to find. It should 
contain at least double the quantity, to be of high 
standard ; still, it holds much more than most of 
the superphosphates offered for sale. The in- 
soluble phosphoric acid and nitrogen are present 
in fair quantity. 

At present prices of bone char and mineral 
phosphates, we estimate the value of soluble 
phosphoric acid at 10 ets. per Ib., the insoluble at 
4 cts. The nitrogen we will take at Prof. John- 
son’s value, namely, 30 cts. per lb. The value of 
a ton of the superphosphate may be stated thus: 


Soluble phosphoric = . ‘ 14.00 
Insoluble “ . 10.00 
Nitrogen . . 12.00 

$36.00 


This estimation of value varies considerably 
from that presented in our address, as since that 
was prepared we have purchased a large quantity 
of bone char for making our superphosphates for 
farm use, and we understand better the exact 
cost of materials. With the compounds called 
“superphosphates ” found in the market this 
article certainly compares favorably. 

The Upton Phosphates we will distinguish by 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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ANALYSIS OF UPTON’S PHOSPHATES. 
No#1. No.2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Water 12.97 8.21 25.86 21.25 
Organic matter 37.70 44.96 21.69 37.88 
“Inorganic do. 49.33 46.83 = 52.45 40.87 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


No one of these compounds contained any 
soluble phosphoric acid, and therefore they are 
not in any sense “superphosphates.” Of insolu- 
ble, No. 1 contained 15.89; No. 2, 17.02; No. 3, 
11.21; No. 4, 11.80. Of nitrogen, No. 1 held 
1.59; No. 2, 1.55; the others were not examined 
for nitrogen. Only one of the specimens, No. 1, 
contained potash ; the amount held was 2.38 per 
cent. 

As regards these fertilizers, we have to say 
that while the percentage of water in some of 
them is very large, and while there is wanting 
soluble phosphoric acid, and in a part of them 
nitrogenous bodies, it should be remembered that 
the price asked for them corresponds in some 
measure with their value. They are sold at 
about one half the usual cost of superphosphates, 
and therefore some of the series are not dear at 
the price asked. It should also be stated @that 
the gentlemen engaged in manufacturing them 
claim that their products are incidental to their 
business as glue makers, and that they sell them 
for what they are worth.’ 

It is however a matter of regret that we 
cannot have in the market a standard “ super- 
phosphate,” of high grade, of uniform quality, 
and one skilfully prepared. If any plan could 
be devised by which such an article could be 
easily and readily procured, it would be of great 
service to agriculture. Whilst it is true that the 
fertilizers sold in the Boston market are of better 
quality than those found in other cities, it is also 
true that some of them at least are considerably 
below a fair standard of excellence. We gave in 
our last number the results of two analyses of 
fish pomace. The quality of the articles analyzed 
was so excellent that, at the price asked for it 
by the manufacturer, we decided to purchase ten 
or twenty tons for our own use ; accordingly we 
sent an agent to the party to examine his prod- 
ucts, and make the purchase. The agent re- 
ported that he had no fish pomace for sale like 
the article sent for analysis, and that he also 
placed a higher price upon his wet, miserable 
stuff than he stated to us. Now in this we see 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining fertilizers 
of reliable character, and also we see the methods 
adopted to deceive purchasers. Chemists receive 
a good article for analysis, which in no respect 
represents that offered for sale. In this way 
great deceptions are carried on in many depart- 
ments of trade. 

laigts 
ANALYSIS OF CORN COBS. 


ConSIDERABLE discussion has recently arisen 
in agricultural journals and at farmers’ meetings 
upon the nutritive value of corn cobs when 
ground and fed to animals. Itis a very common 
practice among farmers to grind the whole ears 
of corn, and feed the product to milch cows, 
working oxen, and often to horses. This plan 
we have adopted to a considerable extent at our 
own farm, but we have had some misgivings as to 
the utility or advisability of the practice. With 
the view of ascertaining as nearly as practicable 
the exact nutritive value of the cobs, we selected 
a nice ear of Lakeside corn from a bundle hang- 


ing in our counting-room, and removing the 
kernels, subjected the cob to analysis. It gave 
of — 


Water . = : “ ‘ 4 ° 7.48 
Crude fibre 30.95 
Ash : : - 5 : * 1.16 
Carbohydrates, fat, and albuminoids . 60.41 

; 100.00 


The amount of fat was not accurately determined, 
but it was proved to be more than one per cent. 
The amount of water is probably smaller than it 
would have been had the corn been taken 
directly from the grain house, instead of the warm 
room in which «it had been hanging for some 
weeks. The results of the analysis prove that 
there is in corn cobs a considerable amount: of 
fat-producing and flesh-forming constituents. In 
the sixty per cent. of carbohydrates, albuminoids, 
fat, etc., are found the elements which have nutri- 
tive value, and in order that we may obtain some 
idea of its comparative worth, let us contrast it 
with the dry straw of some grains. Wheat 
straw contains about 80 per cent. of carbohy- 
drates, 2 per cent. of albuminoids, and 13 per 
cent. of fat; out straw, 38 per cent. of the first 
named substances, 24 of the second, and 2 of the 
third ; rye straw, 27 of the first, 14 of the second, 
and 17%, of the third. It is shown that cobs 
have a higher value than wheat or rye straw, and 
they equal in nutritive constituents the best 
quality of oat straw. These results indicate the 
utility of feeding them to our animals, provided 
there are no objections of a strictly physical na- 
ture, or objections arising from bulk and diffi- 
culty of reducing the cob to a sufficiently fine 
powder. It is not probable that cob-meal can 
be perfectly digested unless comminution is car- 
ried to an extreme point, and therefore the finer 
the cobs are ground, the higher the value, and 
the less the liability of gastric disturbance. It is 
certain we do not give sufficient attention to the 
matter of grinding any of the grains fed to our 
animals. ‘They should be ground as fine as 
possible, in order that they may be easy of diges- 
tion, and in order that the nutritive substances 
may be fully utilized. There is a positive loss 
in feeding out coarsely ground grains of any 
kind, and in grinding the cob with the corn, give 
special attention to the work of comminution. 
The corn in the ear should be thoroughly dry 
before it is carried to mill, and there will be less 
difficulty in reducing it to a fine powder. 


—_o— 
GREEN CORN FODDER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman, 
evidently a sensible man and good observer, 
wrote as follows, during the last autumn : — 


“ Having three cows, and not having the grass for 
them, I concluded to soil them with sowed corn 
entirely. I commenced about the first of June, and 
have fed them bountifully ever since, with the aid 
of 18 or 20 heads of small loose cabbage apiece. 
Now for the result: The cow that would have 
given on grass 20 quarts per day, now gives only 12 
quarts; No. 2, instead of 14 quarts per day, now 
only 8; No. 3, a heifer that did give in the past 
winter on dried stalks and feed 6 quarts per day, 
now only 2 quarts. The three cows are perceptibly 
decreasing in milk every day, and I fear by the time 
cool weather sets in, there will be more milk taken 
from the corn than from the cows. They have a 
shady, cool ve to run in during the day, and are 
stabled at nigMt. Iwas always under the impres- 
sion that sowed corn was a great supplier of milk, 


But I have come to the conclusion, so far as th | 
cows show, that sowed corn fed alone and con! { 
ually is not as valuable as we think. But g ; 
and sowed corn fed together are all that we ¢a 
ask.” 

These results correspond with those obtain 
at Lakeside farm, and which have been publishe 
in this journal. Green corn fodder raised und 
the best possible conditions is not capable of so 
taining a flow of milk in cows, unless it is mixe 
with grass or hay; and the fodder raised cari 
lessly from broadcast sowing is of but lit 
value as a milk-producing agent. 


—_r— 
NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURE. 


A LEADING Philadelphia journal has remarke 
that “there is no use in denying that the who 
interior of New England has been pretty mu 
exhausted for agricultural purposes by its aA 
population.” This is not true. Poor as is ¢ 
land, we can produce more bushels of whe 
corn, and the other cereal grains to the 
than any other section of the country. Thei 
is no difficulty in raising on fair land, proper! 
cultivated, 75 or even 100 bushels of corn, an 
30 or 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. We a 
now busy in blasting rocks, extracting stump 
and draining meadows; and soon, if mechanic 
and trade pursuits do not by the prospect of e3 
traordinary profits entice away from our rugg¢ 
soils all the young men, we will have Ne 
England’s fields correspond in productivene 
with those of Old England. We have pla 
here, and are not frightened by a granite boulde 
or a mossy swamp; we can tear in pieces 
oue, and dry and pulverize the other. New Eny 
land may yet become the garden of the counfty 
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SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 


Warerinac Prants with Hor WarTer.—! 
has lately been shown by careful experiment, thi 
sickly potted plants, even some that have almo 
died out, can be greatly benefited, and sometime 
indeed, entirely restored to vigor, by applying wa 
water to them instead of cold. In certain e 
oleanders which had never bloomed, or did so 

le, 
imperfectly, after being treated with luke-w 
water, increasing the temperature gradually fro 
140° up to 170° F., produced the most magnificer 
luxuriance of bloom. Similar results occurred 
other plants, some of which had nearly withere 
away. In all these cases the application of wate 
heated to about 140° F., without any other preea 
tion, caused a new and flourishing growth. 


from the publications of the Acclimatization § 
of Palermo a statement that radishes ma 


following manner: They will begin to germinate 
about twenty-four hours, and are then to be 
a box filled with well-manured earth, and mois 
from time to time with lukewarm water. I 
or six days the radishes will attain the size 
small onion. ‘To grow radishes in winter, th 
is to be placed in a warm cellar, covered w 
top, and the earth moistened from day to day 
lukewarm water. * 
AN ImporTaANT EXPERIMENT IN SEWAG 
RIGATION. — AT Leamington, England, sewag 
rigation works have just been constructed at 
of £16,000 (or $80,000), and the’ Earl of W: 
has undertaken to dispose of the sewage for 
of thirty years. He devotes a farm of a th 
acres to the purpose, and pays £450 ($2,250) 


ds the expense of pumping the sewage upon 
estate. ‘The town authorities pay the remainder 
of the expense connected with the pumping. The 
farm has been prepared according to the most ap- 
ved plans, and in the most thorough manner. A 
model cattle-house has been built for the aceommoda- 
tion of several hundred head of stock, milch cows 
| forming an important item in the herds. If not the 
west sewage farm in England, it will be in all 
; respects a model one, as the Earl will spare no 
‘Jabor or expense to test the principle of utilizing 
sewage for agricultural purposes. There is at pres- 
‘ent no little diversity of opinion as to the econ- 
omy of this way of disposing of sewage, and also 
‘as to its effect upon the health of the stock 
and the wholesomeness of the vegetables raised, 
and this experiment will therefore attract much at- 
- tention. 
Tue DvucuessE v’ANGOULEME PEAR.— A 
French nobleman, observing his tenant about to de- 
stroy a fine, thrifty pear-tree, inquired the cause. 
He was told that it was a chance seedling, and had 
borne no fruit in twenty years. He had already 
eut its roots preparatory to the first stroke, but was 
ordered to let it remain. He did so, and in the fol- 
lowing year it was loaded with superb fruit of an 
entirely unknown variety, which at once became 
celebrated. The root-pruning the gardener had 
given it worked like a charm. Not many years 
; afterwards, when the Duchess of Angouléme was 
passing through Lyons, its inhabitants sent to her 
their hospitalities. Nine fair maidens presented 
the duchess with golden salvers, on which lay 
, heaped this precious fruit, and begged her to bestow 
on it her name; and the pear now recognized as 
the crowning glory of all fruits was thenceforward 
known as the Duchesse d’ Angouléme. 
__ A Pretry Ornament. — Take a turnip, of con- 
nient size, and scrape out the inside, leaving a 
k wall all around. Fill the cavity with earth, 
and plant in it some clinging vine or morning-glory. 
Suspend the turnip with cords, and in a little time 
the vines twine around the strings, and the turnip, 
|) sprouting from below, will put forth leaves and 
\stems that will turn upward and gracefully curl 
around the base. 
Tue SworD TURNED TO THE PLOUGHSHARE. 
-—The late General Ewell, of the Confederate 
! Army, owned three thousand nine hundred acres of 
mes in Maury County, Tennessee, one thousand two 
undred of which were under cultivation. He had 
e thousand two hundred sheep, Southdowns, Cots- 
olds, and half-bloods, and four hundred head .of 
‘eattle. He worked a dairy with fifty cows, aver- 
aging each a pound of butter per day. 
Crper-Makine nN Catirornia.— We are not 
aisposed to be envious of our friends on the Pacific 
“shore, but it really is a comfort to know that some 
| things are not possible in California. A local jour- 
D > “ Many experiments have been made to 
keep cider for winter use, as is done in the East. In 
one case an experienced cider manufacturer sent to 
ngland and procured a cider mill of the same kind 
was used by his father, who manufactured cider 
for London. He set his mill in operation, put his 
pples through the same process, and produced a 
verage, but it wasn’t cider. A gentleman who 
ed it said whiskey was mild compared with that 
¢ider. California cider is excellent when new, but 
t won't keep, We have never known of an in- 
stance where it could be used after a month or two.” 
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ee —Since the article upon 
“Analysis of Commercial Fertilizers ” was in print, 
ve learn that Messrs. Upton, Shaw & Co. have 
reatly improved their works at Brighton, and design 
enter upon the manufacture of “ super phosphates ae 
f 2 high standard of excellence. This is an im- 
rovement in the right direction. 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


J. R. Nichols & Co., 150 Congress Street, will make 
accurate chemical analysis of minerals, ores, drugs, 
dyes, chemical substances, commercial articles ; and 
spring, river, or well waters, suspected to contain lead, 
zine, or other deleterious metals, on the most reasonable 


terms. Circulars of information sent on application. 
—_@— 

PERSONAL ABUSE IN SCIENTIFIC DISCUS- 
SION. 


Ir is indeed a matter of profound regret, that 
gentlemen engaged in scientific research cannot 
pursue their noble and most important labors 
without stopping to indulge in the degrading, 
vulgar business of personal abuse. Whilst we 
ought not*perhaps to expect perfection of char- 
acter or temper among students and investigators, 
yet education and high mental culture ought to 
influence a man’s nature, and lead him to mani- 
fest at all times courtesy, generosity, and a kindly 
feeling towards his associates and co-laborers. 
But doctors quarrel, and so do lawyers, and even 
clergymen; we wish it were otherwise among 
men of science, but alas! it is not. Jealousy, 
pride of opinion, arrogance, conceit, all these 
have their influence in engendering strife, and 
keeping up animosities which paght) not to exist. 

Just now, scientific investigators in England 
are “all by the ears” upon the matter of the 
“pyschic force,’ or “ spiritual manifestations,” 
and Dr. Crookes the distinguished chemist, Mr. 
Huggins the astronomer, Mr. Varley the electri- 
cian, Lord Lindsay, and others, are assailed in 
the most violent manner in journals and reviews 
for their investigations of the phenomena. It 
would be difficult to find in the literature of any 
science, art, profession, or business, more spiteful, 
vindictive, personal attacks than are made upon 
these gentlemen in several of the last numbers 
of the London Quarterly and Popular Science 
Review. 

Dr. Crookes in particular is made the target 
for a volley of abuse which would qfite intim- 
idate any man of less ability, or one less secure 
in his position. The assailant in the Popular 
Science Review is a Mr. J. P. Earwaker, of 
Merton College, Oxford, a gentleman whom we 
never heard of before. His name “ Earwaker” 
suggests noise and clamor, and he is true to his 
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patronym. The article in the London Quarterly 
was written we suppose by Dr. Wm. Carpenter, 
a man who is well known among scientists here, 
as well as abroad. Dr. Crookes condescends to 
reply to this reviewer, and has published a 
pamphlet, a copy of which has been sent to us. 
If any of our readers wish to see as fine a speci- 
men of caustic criticism as has eyer appeared, 
let. them procure this pamphlet. If the reply 
does not take the arrogance and conceit out of 
Dr. Carpenter, he has a tougher cuticular cover- 
ing than most men. There “really j is no occasion 
for this abuse of Dr. Crookes and the other 
gentlemen associated with him. If any one dis- 
sents from his conclusions, why not express it 
in a dignified and courteous manner? The posi- 
tion of these assailants is highly dishonorable, 
as they undertake to criticise and overthrow 
experimental results by personal detraction. 
They act the part of empirics and charlatans by 
meeting systematic, careful observations and 
scientific tests with cheap dogmatism and spite- 
ful innuendoes. But Dr. Crookes is fully able to 
take care of himself, and in his defence he does 
not find it necessary to imitate the bad temper 
of his assailants. 

We turn from this controversy among scientific 
men to another which is nearer home, and which 
we are happy to say is conducted in a better 
spirit. Prof. Hunt, the eminent chemist and 
geologist, in his address before the American 
Association at Indianapolis, last summer, made 
some observations or statements respecting rock 
crystals which Prof. Dana of Yale regards as 
erroneous. Prof. Hunt also, in a mild way, 
attacked Prof. Dana’s views upon some points in 
crystallography, and when any one attempts to 
criticise so able and careful an observer as Prof. 
Dana, he must look well to his weapons of de- 
fence, for his antagonist is a giant. We well 
remember his tilt with Prof. Horsford of Cam- 
bridge, a dozen years ago, upon the theory of the 
formation of coral reefs, and the source of car- 
bonic acid in the waters of the Florida Keys. 
Although not professing to be a chemist, he 
proved that he was a formidable antagonist when’ 
chemical points were under discussion. Prof, 
Dana’s reply to Hunt appears in the last number! 
of the American Journal of Science and Arts,, 
and doubtless it will provoke further controversy. 
The subject is one which would hardly interest 
ourereaders, and therefore we will not bring it 
before them. The able journal to which we 
have alluded can be consulted by those who wish _ 
to know more of the matter. 


—_—_ 


ANALYSIS OF SWEET CORN. 


WE made in our laboratory, last autumn, a 
careful analysis of sweet corn, the ordinary eight- 
rowed variety, as found for sale in Fanueil Hall 
Market. The specimen was fresh, and the ear 
and kernels were as perfectly developed as any 
brought in from the country. The analysis gave 
of — 


Water - : - * ; ; - 72.92 
Fat ; "4 A = 1.60 
Sugar and Gum . ‘ ‘ . 7.51 
Stareh . 4 F 2 bs, Sula 13.54 
Nitrogenized substances 2.73 


As the object was to ascertain the nutritive value 
of the corn, we present only those substances. 
It will be seen that the corn contained of fat, 
sugar, gum, starch, and nitrogenized bodies, more 
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than 25 per cent. These principles give to 
green corn a high value, and whether it is fed to 
animals, or placed upon our dinner tables, it has 
good claims to be regarded as among the im- 
portant food substances. That we may under- 
stand what important changes are wrought in 
the grain by the process of ripening, we present 
below the analysis of dry corn, as given in one 
of Prof. Johnson’s books : — 


Water . ° 12.00 
Fat , 4 "i 4.06 
Sugar and Gum 2.07 
Starch . ‘ = . 54.04 
Nitrogenized substances 8.08 


Here we notice the great increase of fat, 
starch, and nitrogenous bodies, which give to 
ripe corn a still higher value, and render it a 
more concentrated form of food. 

With the view of ascertaining the effects upon 
green corn of the process of cooking, and also 
the effects of keeping it in hermetically sealed 
cans, we made analysis of two specimens found 
in the market, which were alleged to be pre- 
served under different methods. ‘The two brands 
are known as Winslow’s and Durant’s, and both 
corresponded in physical appearance when the 
cans were opened. The Winslow corn had, 
however, a stale, unpleasant odor, whilst the 
Durant specimen was as fresh as if it came 
direct from the dinner pot to the table. The 
variation in the methods of treatment is wholly 
immaterial, as regards good results, and the ob- 
served differences in the specimens are due to 
the age of the corn, and the cleanliness and care 
exercised in boiling and canning. The analysis 
of the two specimens gave the following results: 


Winslow's. Durant’s. 
Water. 5 65.31 63.88 
Fat 7 2.06 1.87 
Sugar and Gum 11.03 15.54 
Starch ‘ 3 16.26 13.88 
Nitrogenized substances. 3.59 3.51 


The water in the cooked corn is less than in 
the uncooked, as a portion of the natural juice is 
removed, and also the amount of fat, sugar and 
gum, and nitrogenized bodies is larger. This 
may be due in part to changes produced in 
cooking, and in part to differences in the corn 
existing prior to subjecting the specimens to 
this process. 

We learn from the results of these labors 
that sweet corn undergoes comparatively few 
changes when cooked, and kept many months, if 
air is excluded. If nice, fresh corn is selected, 
carefully cooked, and placed in clean glass ves- 
sels hermetically sealed, it affords a nutritious 
and palatable dish in the winter months, and 
every family should secure a supply. 

ait 
A VETERAN APOTHECARY. 


Oxe of the best known and most highly re- 
spected of our citizens is Dr. Hollis, the veteran 
apothecary on Union Street. Dr. Hollis has 
occupied the store where he now is for forty- 
eight years, and during this long period has not 
been absent from his post for ten consecutive 
days. There have been many years when he 
has not been absent a single day, and notwith- 
standing his age, which is seventy, he is still to 
be found behind his counter, displaying the same 
care and skill in compounding and dispensing 
medicines which he has manifested during half a 
century. He is a thoroughly educated apothecary 
of the old school, and as a chemist has a deserved 
reputation. We well remember the excitement 
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produced in scientific circles, and among the peor 
ple generally, when the first intelligence of | 


Schénbein’s discovery of gun-cotton reached this 
country. The method of manufacture was not 
fully disclosed, and every chemist went to work 
endeavoring to produce the agent. Dr. Hollis was 
the first to succeed, and his store was for a time 
filled with curious people, anxious to see the 
wonderful explosive. 

It is a pleasure to look in upon Dr. Hollis 
and observe the neatness, care, and skill every- 
where displayed. Here are no plate glass win- 
dows, marble counters, and flashy bottles and 
drawers, to dazzle and bewilder. . Everything in 
the way of fixtures and appointments remains 
about the same as when the young apothecary 
first took the store in the early part of the pres- 
ent century. There is noticed a wholesome and 
agreeable odor of medicines, untainted by the 
flavor of cigars, confectionery, soaps, or colognes. 
No miniature marble cathedral stands upon his 
counter, from which to draw “ soda,” and a host 
of strange mixtures called mineral waters. 

We somehow have a feeling that better me- 
dicinal agents are obtainable in such pharmacies, 
and are inclined to pass by the showy corner 
“drug-store,” and trust to old-fashioned bottles 
and drawers for holding, and old-fashioned scales 
for weighing the remedies we require. But few 
of these establishments remain. Dr. Webb, of 
Salem, Dr. Gale, of Portland, and others in the 
cities and towns of New England, held to the 
“old ways” as long as they lived, but they have 
gone, and soon not a smgle example of the old 
style of keeping and dispensing medicines will 
be left. 

We hope our venerable fellow-citizen will live, 
not only to fully complete the half century of 
business in his store, but for many years to en- 
joy the fruits of his honest industr¥ and pro- 
fessional skill. 


—¢—— 


EXPERTS AT FAULT. 


Tue fact that “doctors disagree ” has passed 
into a proverb, and the conflicting testimony 
given in courts of law by scientific experts is a 
matter of common remark. The Wharton mur- 
der trial has recently furnished a striking in- 
stance of the kind, and the New York Evening 
Post mentions another connected with a case re- 
cently tried in the Superior Court of that city. 
The matter in dispute was the right to a “ trade- 
mark” for a certain brand of mustard, and Prof. 
Doremus (whose name often appears on pub- 
lished “ certificates” as an analytical chemist) 
had testified that mustard contains more than 
eleven per cent. of starch. The Post gives the 
following account of the subsequent proceed- 


ings : — 


“Two other analytical chemists, one of them 
Professor Chandler, of Columbia College, alleged 
that mustard contained no starch. The evidence 
was in this conflicting condition when both parties 


morning for argument. In the mean time Professor 


correctness of his statement as to the existence of 
starch in mustard. 
granted ; and at the appointed time the court-room 
presented the appearance of a chemical Jaboratory. 
“The Professer, with his assistant, prepared mus- 
tard for experiment in open court by pounding the 


hibited to the court on the paper the characteristi 
| blue iodide of starch. 


seed in a mortar. He placed the crushed seed 
distilled water and boiled the mixture over a spirit 
lamp. He then threw some of the solution on sheet 
of filtering paper, applied his chemical test, and e 


The experiment was varie¢ 
in many ways with the same result, and at the end 
of the testimony many sheets of paper were thus, 
colored. The demonstration seemed perfect. 
Professor Chandler being called to the stand 
made experiments which in his view demonstrated 
that starch did not exist in mustard, and stated that 
he was not satisfied with the experiments that had, 
been made by the defendant’s witness. : | 
“«Why,’ said the defendant’s counsel, ‘are you) 
not satisfied with the reaction for starch exhibited! 
by Dr. Doremus on the dozen or more sheets of 
filtering paper ?’” a! 
“«J am not certain, to begin with,’ said Professor 
Chandler, ‘ that the paper would not have produced 
that reaction without the mustard.’ Whereupon the 
counsel handed to the witness some of the clean. 
paper and asked him to apply the test to it himself. 
He did so, and the result was a deep blue, th 
a 


‘the section is perpendicular to the axis, and whose 
rested, and the case was adjourned until the next. i 


Doremus applied to the counsel of the defendant to: 
move to so far open the case as to allow him to! 


vindicate by actual experiment in open court. the | 


The motion was made andj 


showing the illusory nature of the prior tests, nal 
that the experiment was entirely worthless as proof 
that starch was contained in mustard.” | 

—_&—— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. S| 


War Sratistics. — The Elberfeld Gazette pub- 
lishes some curious statistics of the comparative 
deadliness of the different weapons used in 
Franco-German war. According to them, of 3,4 
Germans wounded before Metz, no fewer than 95.5) 
per cent. were struck by Chassepét balls; 2.7 per} 
cent. only were wounded by projectiles from heavy 
guns, and there were only 0.8 per cent. of wounds 
from cold steel. As to the French wounded, it is 
calculated that as high a proportion as 25 per cen 
were wounded by artillery projectiles, and about 
per cent. by the fire of the needle-gun. No fey 
than 25,000 Frenchmen in all were struck by th 
projectiles of the German artillery. This gives a 
ayerage of one effective shot in every three fi 


hardly credible, The losses in the different branches 
of the German army are estimated as follows by 
Gazette: Of every 100 men put hors du combat, 
90 per cent. were in the infantry, 5 per cent. were | 
in the cavalry, and only 3 per cent. belonged to the 
artillery. The total number of cartridges fired by 
the Germans in the late war is said to have b 
25,000,000, or about 30 per man. The war having | 
lasted — for fighting purposes — just six months, 
this gives only an average of five cartridges 
man per month for the whole army. Taking 
total number of Irench killed and wounded 
100,000, this would give an average of 250 ¢ 
ridges fired to each man struck, } 
How to DistineuisH Linen, Corton, SILK, 


until it breaks, without receiving any sudden jerk, | 
it will be found that the cotton is more unequally | 
| broken, its extremities distended, frizzed, branche 


filaments are straight. The distinction is read 
recognized, and once seen cannot be forgotte 
Some investigations on the separation of silk fre 
other fibres were made by Mr. John Spiller, 


experiments he found that hydrochloric acid was 
energetic solvent of silk, although it left wool 


The practical bearing of this discovery was € 
plified by the immersion of several so-called 
silk ribbons and other fabrics in the acid, when | 


ilk was dissolved away, leaving the threads of the 
adulterating material intact. A lady, previous to 
hasing an alleged silk material, may thus be 
to satisfy herself that the fabric is really what 
s professed to be, by obtaining a small sample of 

and immersing it for a few seconds in hydrochlo- 
| rie acid; or better, by dropping a little of the acid 
ton the centre of the sample, when if it be pure silk 
a hole will be made, but if impure, the threads left 
a immediately indicate the nature and extent of 

adulteration 


} Muscurar Curistraniry.— The Archbishop 
lof York has been proving his claim to be considered 
| ‘amuscular Christian. A correspondent of the Man- 
|chester Examiner says that “a few evenings ago a 
i, evidently not suffering from the effects of to- 
tal abstinence, was found on the road between York 
BOMBishopsthorpe in charge of a horse and cart 
Jaden with meat, which had become entangled in a 
heap of stones. His cries brought to his assistance 
another man who happened to be passing near the 
spot, but the efforts of both were insufficient to ex- 
‘tricate the horse and cart from its unpleasant posi- 
tion; and thus matters might have remained until 
‘now but for the timely arrival of the Archbishop of 
York, who, at this juncture, with a party of clerical 
friends, drove up in his carriage. His grace, ob- 
serving the state of affairs, at once ordered his 
coachmen to stop, and he and his friends descended 
into the road. The Archbishop then put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and with a few vigorous 
pushes succeeded in setting the imprisoned horse 
and its load once more at liberty. Nor did his 
good deeds end here, for, heedless of the mud-stains 
which he had contracted during his exertions, he 
‘administered a few words of salutary advice to the 
ng wagoner, and then, reéntering his carriage, 
eeded on his journey, leaving a most pleasant 
ression behind him.” 
“Screntiric Ars to Swimmine.— A French 
inventor has patented an apparatus for swimmers, 
we think that any frog might bring an action 
st the man for infringement of a device secured 
) the batrachians by endowment of nature. For 
ie hands he has a large membranous fin, which is 
held in its place by loops passing over the fingers 
nd a strap around the wrist. The surface pre- 
ented to the water by these fins is so large as to 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the strokes of the 
tm, but not so large as to exhaust the muscular 
dower. Their effect is to reduce very much the 
prt required to swim without them. But the 
test ingenuity is displayed in the form and fit- 
of the fins for the legs, which are attached to 
he ankles, and are so formed that they act upon the 
rater, both in the movement of bringing the legs 
ether and throwing them back. “They act so 
né ely i in “ treading water,” as swimmers call it, that 


v 
ie 


can really walk, if not on the water, at least in 
The difference between swimming with this 
aratus and without it, is very much like the dif 
rence between rowing a boat with the handle and 

: blade of an oar. The old swimmer has no 
‘ouble in using the fins at first trial, and is sur- 
Jrised to find with what strength he can swim with- 
u exhaustion. He easily swims twice as fast with 
‘he apparatus as without it, and he can sustain him- 
‘elf for hours upon the water, or swim miles with it. 
| Carrier-Piceoxs 1x Beraium. — An English 
pal says: “ Pigeon-flying: is quite as popular in 
Belgium as horse-racing is in England, with the 
y great difference, and credit to them, that, at 
ent, ‘their hobby or passion is not made an ex- 

for betting and debauchery. The Pigeon So- 

$, or as they are termed in Brussels, ‘ Sociétés 
nbophiles,’ and in Courtrai, ‘ Société Peristera- 

are subscribed to, and supported by, every 

f society, from the worthy king and princes 
wards.” The breeding and training of the 
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birds is carried on in the most systematic manner, 
and several times during the year matches are in- 
stituted for various distances, from one to 900 miles, 
for birds of different ages, and which have been 
trained up to certain journeys. At many of the 
railway stations in Belgium one may see, almost 
every week, large numbers of these birds, in charge 
of a single man, who has his instructions for letting 
off the occupants at certain stations, given distances 
from home. Sometimes these men may be seen 
with as many as a hundred baskets, each stamped 
and labelled by their respective owners, or by the 
societies of which their owners are members. 


——Gae 
~ ATOMS. 


Dr. Catvenrt has found that alkaline carbonates 
have the same property as the caustic alkalies, of 
preventing the oxidation of iron immersed in their 
solutions ; a plate of iron having been thus kept 
free from oxidation for two years in a solution of 
carbonate of soda, and also in sea-water to which 
soda or potash had been added. — A bed of phos- 
phates, somewhat like the deposits near Charleston, 
8. C., has been discovered in Russia. — The spec- 
troscope has been employed to measure the rotation 
of the sun, and the results approximate closely to 
those obtained by observations upon the spots. — 
The English Mechanic says that the degree of Ph. D., 
which it. wickedly translates as “ Doctor of Phudge,” 
is easily bought at the cost of a few pounds. — 
Chloroform often removes grease or paint from 
clothing when benzine or bisulphide of carbon fails 
to do it. — Iron vessels of a thousand tons are now 
built which draw only eighteen inches of water, and 
a company has been formed in New Orleans to 
provide such vessels for ‘the transportation of the 
products of the Mississippi Valley to that city. —- 
“ Crito! I owe a cock to Esculapius; will you re- 
member to pay the debt?” were the last words of 
Socrates; and, as some one remarks, only a great 
and a truly good man could think-+of his doctor’s 
bill at such a time. — Thin milk of lime (if warm, it 
will act more promptly) can be used for cleansing 
glass vessels in which petroleum has been kept, as 
it forms an emulsion with that liquid; and the ad- 
dition of a little chloride of lime to a second washing 
with the milk of lime removes even the smell com- 
pletely. — The Viceroy of Egypt has begun to build 
a railroad, six hundred miles long, between Lower 
and Upper Egypt; so that Livingstone may yet be 
able to come home from Central Africa by rail. — 
In a school where the pupil is required to write 
a sentence containing the words given out to be 
spelled, the word “ panegyric ” drew forth the fol- 
lowing : “ A few drops of panegyric, given on a 
large lump of sugar, is often best with an infant 
with the stomach-ache.” — The skeleton of the 
whale recently on exhibition in Boston has been 
“mounted ” in the rooms of the Society of Natural 
History, and is considered one of the most remark- 
able specimens in America. — Professor Agassiz 
writes home that he has discovered the nest of a 
fish in the sargassum or seaweed of the Gulf Stream, 
and has hatched out a dozen or more young fishes 
from the eggs found therein. — Among the ruins of 
Chicago is a “clinker” resulting from the melting 
down of about nine thousand stoves mixed up with 
enormous quantities of brick and stone, and all efforts 
to break it up have thus far been in vain. —It is 
proposed to place a painted window in the parish 
church at Berkeley (Eng.) in honor of Dr. Edward 
Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, who was born 
in that town and was buried in the chancel of the 
church ; the subject of the window, which is to cost 
£500, being “ Christ Healing the Sick.” — The two 
principal companies engaged in beet sugar culture 


_in California, will extend the field of their operations 


to one thousand acres during the present year. — 
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An electro-magnetic engine, to bé used for driving a 
plugging tool in the operation of filling teeth, was 
exhibited at a recent meeting of the Franklin Insti- 


ltute in Philadelphia. — There is no end to the 


jokes on Greeley’s agricultural advice that appear 
in the papers, one of the latest being the statement 
that he says that “The best way to raise early pop- 
corn is to start it now; put the corn (any kind will 
do) into a corn-popper, and suspend in the sun over 
a pan of water till the shoots grow out between the 
wires; then in the spring set it out in pots or beds, 
and before June the popped corn will be hanging in 
little paper bags all over the branches.” — It has 
been suggested that printer’s ink is a cheap remedy 
against the ravages of the canker-worm ; whereupon 
some one remarks that the best way to use it is in 
the shape of good agricultural literature. — “ Dia- 
monds” have been discovered in Arizona; but 
their estimated worth is from forty to sixty cents a 
bushel. — As an evidence of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in Japan, it is stated that many fires have 
lately occurred in Yedo, “caused by the careless 
use of kerosene.’’ — M. Sezille has described, before 
the Agricultural Society of France, a method of 
preparing wheat, by which he claims that out of one 
hundred pounds of wheat twenty pounds more of 
bread are obtained than by the ordinary method of 
erinding and bolting representing an increase of 
about 25 per cent. of the nutritive value. — Dr. 
Crookes’s pamphlet in reply to the Quarterly Review 
and other critics, to which we have referred else- 
where, is published by Longmans, Green, & Co., 
Paternoster Row, London, and the price is one 
shilling (twenty-five cents).— The deepest mining, 
shaft in North America is said to be one at the 
Gould and Curry mine, in Nevada, which has gone! 
down perpendicularly fifteen hundred feet. A: 
plant known as the Andromeda Leschenaultii, grow-' 
ing in India, has been found to yield carbolic acid: 
of a very pure quality, but the cost of its extraction! 
is such that the discovery, though interesting as 
a botanical and chemical fact, is of no practical or) 
commercial importance. — Harper’s Weekly uses 
fifteen tons of paper every week, and the average 
cost of engraving for each number is $600, or 
$30,000 a year, with as much more for drawing the 
pictures on the wood, exclusive of the sums paid to 
artists for the designs. —In consequence of the 
numerous frauds committed by forged checks, some 
of the Vienna bankers have adopted the custom of 
sending, with their letter of advice, a photograph of 
the person in whose favor the credit has been issued, 
and to stop payment when the person who presents 
himself does not resemble the picture. — The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the gun-cotton ex- 
plosion at Stowmarket, England, have come to: the 
conclusion that the manufacture of gun-cotton is 
perfectly safe, all the operations being conducted 
while the material is in a damp and consequently 
non-explosive condition ; but that the drying should 
be carried on at a distance from other buildings, 
and that the store-houses of the dried product should 
be similarly isolated. — Prof. Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, commenting upon the popular 
belief that the removal of forests tends to diminish 
the average rain-fall, stated that the observations of 
the Institution, which extend over a period of 
twenty years, have as yet failed to establish a theory 
of this kind, and that it must therefore be regarded 
as a gratuitous hypothesis, unsubstantiated by fact. 


—e— 
LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Commonwealth (Boston) of February 10th, has the 
following notice of Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare's King 
Henry the Kighth, just published by the Harpers: It is a 
tasteful 16mo of 210 pages, and is prepared on the same plan 
as the author's ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and ‘The Tempest.’ 
The text is the result of a careful collation of the folio of 1623 
with all the modern editions that have any critical value. A 
valuable introduction gives us the history of the play, a history 
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of the sources of thé play, and sundry critical comments on it. 
Then follow the play in delightfully clear type, and the notes. We 
have been struck with the patience and erudition manifest in this 
edition of this play, and feel that every lover of Shakespeare who 
may chance to see the volume will heartily thank the author 
therefor. As a text-book for schools and reading-clubs, nothing 
can be more complete and satisfactory. It gives all the incidental 
information needed by the references of the text, and cites the 
best critics thereon to establish the true meaning of the great 
dramatist. These, with its numerous finely drawn illustrations, 
make it at once a beautiful and comprehensive edition of this 
great work.” : 

The Harpers have also issued Vol. I. of Tyerman’s Life and 
Times of the Rev. John Wesley (to be completed in three vol- 
umes); Zhe Land of’ Desolation, a personal narrative of observa- 
tion and exploration in Greenland, by Dr. Hayes ; and Smiles’s 
Character, which seems to us a worthy sequel or companion to 
his “ Self-Help.” 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have recently published two little 
collections of poetry of more than average excellence, — Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter’s Poems, mainly lyrics of the New England sea-shore, 
as characteristic in their way as Whittier’s ‘“ Ballads” — and 
Landmarks and other Poems, by John James Piatt, whose 
verses bear as unmistakably the local coloring of the West as 
hers do of the East. 

Dr. Ely Van de Warker, of Syracuse, N. Y., has sent us his 
valuable monograph on Criminal Abortion, published by Mr. 
vames Campbell of this city. It is a very sensible and thorough 
treatise on this important subject, and should be read by the 
profession everywhere. 

We have also received from Dr. B. F. Dawson, of New York, 
his paper on Vascular Nevi, reprinted from the November 
number of the “American Journal of Obstetrics.’’ It is an 
important contribution to the literature of this branch of sur- 
gery, and one for which the author deserves the thanks of his 
professional brethren. 


Medicine. 


AN ALLEGED NEW DISCOVERY. 


Dr. J. R. CHapwick, now at Vienna, in a 
letter to the editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, describes a new discovery 
made by Dr. Lostorfer in reference to the blood. 
He claims to have discovered in the blood of 
syphilitic patients morbid or germinal growths, 
which he denominates “syphilitic corpuscles.” 
According to Dr. Chadwick, the whole “ medical 
world ” of Vienna isin a state of excitement over 
this alleged new discovery. Prof. Stricker and 
the renowned Prof. Hebra have become converts 
to the new truths revealed by Dr. Lostorfer’s 
microscope, and the doctor has been examining 
blood drawn from Prof. Stricker’s veins. This 
he pronounces “full of filth,” or it “contains 
more filth than that of any other living man.” 
This statement, which sounds to us very much 
like that of an empiric, is assented to by 
Prof. Hebra, and he has commenced tapping his 
patients in the hospital, endeavoring to find a 
specimen of blood as “full of filth” as that of 
Prof. Stricker. He is reported not to have 
succeeded in this, and therefore Prof. Stricker, 
so far as investigations have gone, stands at the 
head for “ bad blood.” The discovery of “ syph- 
ilitic corpuscles” in the blood of those affected 
with this disease may be new in Germany, but 
it is not in this country. More than two years 
ago, Dr. Graves, of the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, 
placed the syphilitic wards of that hospital at the 
disposal of Dr. Cutter, of Woburn, and numer- 
ous microscopical examinations were made, in | 
which the morbid growths were distinctly seen 
in the blood of the patients. We were present, | 
and with a Tolles + objective used in connection 
with Cutter’s clinical microscope, the blood of 
some of the patients was seen to be charged 
with the “algoid vegetations,” as described by 
Dr. Salisbury of Cleveland. 

To Dr. Salisbury belongs the honor of first 
pointing out these strange morbid growths in the 
blood, and his researches with the microscope 


phyll. 
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have not been so highly appreciated as they 
ought to be in this country. He is a most in- 
defatigable student, and in the course of his in- 
vestigations some discoveries have been made of 
the highest importance in medicine. We think 
this excitement in Vienna, described by Dr. Chad- 
wick, will serve to turn the attention of medical 
gentlemen towards the researches of Dr. Salis- 
bury, and that due credit and honor will be 


awarded him. 
—~—- 


THE CINCHONA TREE IN INDIA. 


Ir is pretty certain that the attempts of the 
British Government to cultivate the cinchona 
tree in India will prove successful ; indeed, from 
recent accounts it would appear that the tree is 
flourishing in that country, and that it not only 
yields its normal proportion of alkaloids, but in 
some species at least, there is a large increase. 

At one time it was feared that the length of 
time needed for the trees to renew their coating 
of bark, after this had been partially removed, 
would have constituted a serious obstacle to the 
remunerative culture of cinchonas in India. 
This difficulty has been removed by accelerating 
the production of new bark by the simple ap- 
plication of moss kept continually damp. New 
bark forms under such circumstances rapidly. 

What renders this process of renewal the 
more important is the fact that the quantity of 
alkaloid found in the bark of the third time of 
renewal is not only larger, but is in a state that 
is more easily purified, and better fitted for the 
extraction of quinine, than the bark in its nor- 
mal condition. This circumstance, as well as 
the comparative analyses of various portions of 
the trees, seem to point to the bark as the seat 
of the formation of the alkaloid. 

With regard to the mode in which the alka- 
loid is formed in the bark, the general result of 
experiments goes to show that there is origi- 
nally in the plant but a single substance, which 
assumes different characters according as it is 
exposed to or excluded from the action of light. 
There are, as is well known, two opposite modes 
of respiration in plants: one is carried on in the 
light and in the exposed parts of plants, and re- 
sults in the elimination of oxygen and the fixa- 
tion of carbon; the other manifested chiefly, but 
not entirely, in the night, and in those portions 
of the plant not exposed to the light. Experi- 
ments have shown that by varying the condi- 
tions of growth it is possible to change at dis- 
cretion the production of chlorophyll into the 
elaboration of coloring matter similar to that of 
the roots. 

It is surmised, with great probability, that the 
increased production of alkaloids in bark treated 
by the above process is due to a similar re- 
placement of one form of respiration by the 
other ; in other words, by making the formative 
energy of the plant manifest itself in the pro- 
duction of alkaloids rather than in that of chloro- 


As to the particular part of the bark which 
is the chief seat of the formation and deposit of 
the coveted ingredient, it is supposed that it is in 


the cellular portion of the bark, not in the wood 
or bast-cells, that the alkaloid exists chiefly —a 
conclusion that is so wholly reasonable, and in 
accordance with analogy, that it seems remark- 
able that the contrary view could have been 
held. 


MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY, 


Pror. SILLmmMan delivered the introdue 
lecture to the medical class in Yale College j 
September, and we have been much interested | 
reading the published copy he was so kind a 
send us. The topic of the lecture, “ A Cento 
of Medicine and Chemistry,” is one which it ¥ 
found impossible to treat fully in so brief tim 
and consequently he devotes the hour to the di 
cussion of anzsthesia and the history and cher 
istry of anesthetics. It is decidedly the be 
résumé of the subject which has appeared, ar 
in its preparation the most thorough research i 
indicated. We design to make some extrac 
from this lecture at a future time, but at preser 
have room only for the closing sentences : =~ 

“Tn reviewing the field of modern chemistry 
organic and inorganic, in view of its physiologic; 
and therapeutic relations, it is simply impossible | 
form the slightest rational conjecture of the proba 
bilities which are in store for the healing art in th 
near future. The ground gone over in this lectur 
may appear extensive, but it is only a corner of 
vast domain, in every part of which mines of rie 
ore are waiting only the exploratory work of th 
physiological chemist to reward humanity with ne 
blessings, even more fruitful of good, perhaps, tha 
those the history of which we have so rapidl 
sketched. 

“The time was when chemistry existed only i 
the hands of the so-called Jatro-Chemists, or Doctor 
Chemists. This name has often been used 
term of reproach, but the labors of such do 
chemists as those whose researches we have b 
considering, are fast teaching us that great disco 
ies in therapeutics and physiology are to be m 
only by renewing the bond which make the Ph 
cian and Chemist one; and may we not truly sa 
that if every chemist is not a doctor, every de 
must be a chemist, if he would march in the var 
the great army of those who by searching would 
find out the truth, and by its skilful and scientific 
use bless mankind, and crown their lives 
happiness and honor.” 

—~—— 


IODIDE OF CALCIUM. 


Dr. Goopman (Canada Lancet), at a ree 
meeting of the Medical Society for Mutual Impro 
ment, spoke in favor of the use of iodide of cal 
as a remarkably mild and efficient alterative ; it 
peared to him to be more easily assimilated in 
ordered states of the stomach than any other io 
he had used it lately with marked effect in dis 
of the stomach and bowels in the strumous diatl 
sis. — Georgia Med. Comp. ) 

Remarks. — The present very high price 
iodide of potassium will undoubtedly serve 
direct the attention of physicians to dodide 
caleium, or “todide of lime,’ as a valuable 
cheap alterative resolvent, and tonic. It 
been proved capable of taking the place of 
other iodine combinations, and it has advanta 
possessed by no one of them. ‘These advanta 
may be enumerated as follows : — ; 

1. In the smallness of the dose, and the 
nute state of its atomic division. 

2. In its ready combination with the bl 
and tissues, manifested by its alterative effects 

3. In not passing off rapidly by the kidney 

4. In not producing gastro-enteritic and vé 
cal irritation. 

5. In being cheaper than the other iodides 

6. In being compatible with most remedié 
and admitting of a variety of combinations 
extemporaneous prescriptions. 


} 
| 
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The chemical relations of the iodine are with 
}o3 side of calcium, and not wholly with the me- 
\tallie base. It is probable that the iodine and 
‘oxide of calcium exist chemically in a form simi- 
lar to that which exists between chlorine and 
‘lime in the so-called chloride of lime, hence we 
prefer to call it “iodide of lime.” The new 
‘bodies formed by the combination are iodide of 
\calcium and iodate of lime : 

: 6CaO-+-6I—=5 CaI-+-CaO,IO,. 

_ The chemical affinities of the salt are so feeble 
that it must be kept securely in glass-stoppered 
It has the disadvantage of requiring to be 
‘placed in solution before being administered, as 
the powder must not be given in dry form. This 
Jisadvantage is, however, of but small account, 
‘since the ‘solution is readily made with warm 
he ater. The solution is permanent, colorless, and 
almost tasteless. 

_ The best and most convenient form for physi- 
‘cians’ employment, by prescription and otherwise, 
is that of the 

SYRUPUS CALCIS IODIDI. 

This is a concentrated aqueous solution, pre- 
pared with sugar, perfectly clear, of very pleas- 
ant taste, and it will keep any length of time 
‘unaltered. Each fluid ounce holds the active 
principles of fifteen grains of the iodide of lime, 
and the dose is a teaspoonful to adults as often 
as may be required. 

Messrs. J. R. Nichols & Co., chemists, of this 
2 ity, supply the iodide of lime in one ounce and 
ne pound packages, and also the Syrupus Calcis 
Todidi, in one and seven pound packages. The 
price of the dry salt is 50 cents per ounce; of 
the syrup, 85 cents per pound. 


—_—— 


ks Ricuarp S. Sporrorp, M. D., died at his resi- 
dence in this city on Friday morning a little after 
nidnight, in the eighty-fifth year of his age; he 
aaving been born on the 24th of May, 1787. When 
agreat statesman or warrior dies the sensation is 
oroportioned to the prominence of his career, but 
ee events of the life of a physician and scholar, 
ike Dr. Spofford, are not such as to bring him 
‘rominently before the people. His life was one of 
tudy and of beneficence, and his loss will be felt more 
his that of a personal friend by multitudes in this 
sity and vicinity, than as that of a public man. 

Remarks. — The above announcement of the 
Meath of a distinguished physician and kind 
“rend appears in the Newburyport Herald of 
January 23d. Dr. Spofford attained the great 
lige of 85 years, and consequently was one of 
Ban members of the Massachusetts Medi- 
Jal Society at the time of his death. His father 
as one of the founders of the society, and Dr. 
’erkins of Newburyport, his student in medi- 
ne in 1825, has recently served as president of 
ae society. Dr. Spofford engaged in the prac- 
of medicine in Newburyport in 1816, and it 
quite true, as stated in the Herald, that during 
half century that Dr. Spofford practised here 
|he people have had an opportunity of learning 
something of his character. He was generous 
| 1 unselfish, and where he was called by dis- 
, he went to its relief without asking whence 
fee was to come. Indeed, his benevolence 
ed to the side of a fault in his character. 
‘de was a kind friend, witty and entertaining in 
iversation, his memory stored with extensive 
ng of ancient and modern literature and 
gence ; he was equally ready with a quotation 
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from Homer or a discussion of Huxley and Tyn- 
dall and Darwin ; the original text of the He- 
brew Scriptures, or a problem in the higher 
mathematics. The doctor had a wonderful 
quickness of insight. Those great eyes of his 
saw everything within the range of their vision, 
and saw through it at once. Accordingly he 
was great in the diagnosis of disease ; his aston- 
ishing quickness of apprehension and perception 
was of great use to him in this part of his pro- 
fession, and gave him a reputation in it that 
would have made him a rich man if he had 
been of such a disposition as would have led 
him to gather riches. 

This venerable physician was a firm friend of 
the JouURNAL OF CHeEmIsTRY, having been one 
of its patrons from the start. Every number 
was read as soon as received, and we are in- 
debted to him for many kind words spoken in 
its behalf. The old landmarks in the field of 
medicine are passing away, and we must make 
the most of those that remain. 


—e—_ 
ON DISINFECTANTS. 


Dr. A. J. Bernays, Lecturer on Chemistry 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, in a letter to 
the Times, writes as follows : — 

In employing a disinfectant, it should be borne 
in mind that we sometimes have to deal with bod- 
ies in a state of decomposition, evolving gases more 
or less known to chemists ; at other times with mat- 
ters not so advanced, in a solid state, but not vola- 
tile. 

The gases evolved from putrefying animal matter, 
and those of most injurious quality, are generally 
hydrogen compounds. Now these should be dealt 
with by volatile disinfectants; if possible, by gases. 
Now there is no gas to equal chlorine; there is 
none so cheap, so thoroughly effective in altering 
the character for good of noxious gases, and none 
so easy of application. As long as it is in excess, 
or, in other words, preponderates over the injurious 
hydrogen compounds, it can be recognized by its 
odor. ‘There is only one serious objection to chlorine 
—its smell; but if it be properly used, and not 
wasted, this objection is reduced to a minimum. 
Except in the case of closets, where it is best to 
dust a small quantity in the pan above the reach of 
water, a solution of the chloride of lime, in the pro- 
portion of one pound to ten pounds of water, is 
most adapted for disinfecting air. A rag as large 
as an ordinary handkerchief, steeped in such a solu- 
tion, wrung out, and suspended in small rooms, will 
sweeten the air for twenty-four hours. The chlo- 
rine, slowly evolved, acts partly in decomposing 
injurious hydrogen compounds, partly in evolving 
ozone; chlorine is therefore a grand oxidizing 
agent. 

I will not occupy your space by mentioning other 
gases, such as sulphurous and nitrous acids, but 
would only venture to point out that chloralum can- 
not be substituted for chlorine ; a fixed, non-volatile 
substance cannot take the place as a disinfectant of 
volatile substances. When we come to disinfect de- 
composable matter, when it-is our task to prevent 
such matter from decomposing, then we have generally 
to do with solid bodies. Here is my difficulty. How 
can I in a few words give an intelligible description ? 
The compounds so capable of mischief are those 
which contain nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus ; 
the best type of them we have in albumen, such as 
constitutes in a pure state white of egg. These 
albumen-like compounds form doubtless the germs 
about which so much is written by medical men. 
If, then, germs partake of the character of albu- 
minoid bodies, for such there can be no better disin- 
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fectant than carbolic acid. Anyhow, as these bod- 
ies give rise to the most fetid gases, as they are 
abundantly present in all decomposing animal mat- 
ters, and as they are completely coagulated by car- 
bolic acid, it is very difficult to understand why 
carbolic acid is to be substituted by disinfectants 
which have no such power. The evil of carbolic acid 
is not in its poisonous nature ; many more have been 
killed by chloride of zinc, which is nearly equal to 
chloralum. No, rather is it to be sought in the de- 
ceptive character of common carbolic acid. The 
impurities give the disagreeable and often disgust- 
ing smell, and the odors attaching may give quite a 
false notion of security. Sprinkled against bricks 
in a sewer, out of reach of water, all the smell sup- 
posed to proceed from carbolic acid may continue 
to be evolved for months, whereas nothing in the 
way of disinfection is being accomplished. A purer 
article at a much higher price would be really 
cheaper, because effective. 

In conclusion, carbolic acid is readily diffused 
through air; chloralum is not. Both are good in 
their place, but the latter can no more pretend to 
take the place of carbolic acid than carbolie acid 
that of chloralum. Carbolic acid may coagulate 
germs and render them harmless; chloralum could 
do nothing of the kind. 

—?e—— 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


RoyaL DratHs From SMALL-Pox. — By way 
of impressing the ravages of small-pox in the pre- 
Jennerian period on people’s minds in a manner 
more picturesque than that of ordinary statistics, 
says the British Medical Journal, Dr. John Gaird- 
ner selects the history of a few royal houses. Thus, 
of the descendants of Charles I., of Great Britain, 
he finds that of his 42 lineal descendants up to the 
date of 1712, five were killed outright by small-pox, 
namely: his son Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and 
his daughter Mary, wife of the Prince of Orange and 
mother of William II., and three of the children of 
James II., namely: Charles, Duke of Cambridge, in 
1677; Mary, Queen of England and wife of William 
Ill, in 1694; and the Princess Maria Louisa, in 
April, 1712. This does not include, of course, se- 
vere attacks not fatal, such as those from which 
both Queen Anne and William III. suffered. Of 
the immediate descendants of his contemporary, 
Louis XIV., of France (who himself survived a se- 
vere attack of small-pox), five also died of it in the 
interval between 1711 and 1774, namely: his son 
Louis, the Dauphin of France, in April, 1711; 
Louis, Duke of Burgundy, son of the preceding, and 
also Dauphin, and the Dauphiness, his wife, in 1712; 
their son, the Duc de Bretagne, and Louis 
the great-grandson of Louis XIV. Among 
royal deaths from small-pox in the same period, 
were those of Joseph I., Emperor of Germany, in 
1711; Peter IL, Emperor of Russia, in 1730; 
Henry, Prince of Prussia, 1767; Maximilian Joseph, 
Elector of Bavaria, Dec. 30, 1777. 

AMATEUR PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE SICK 
Prince. — During the illness of the Prince of 
Wales many people came from all parts of the 
country with medicinal remedies for his Royal High- 
ness. The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that this is 
not without precedent. ‘When Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was dying in November, 1612, of a fever 
which commenced with a chill, the only medicine 
that nearly succeeded in producing perspiration was 
a ‘quint-essence’ sent by Sir Walter Raleigh from 
his prison in the Tower for the use of the Prince, 
and it even produced a more marked effect than the 
pigeons which were applied to the head, or the split 
cock applied to the feet of the royal sufferer. The 
extreme anxiety shown by strangers to render medi- 
cal assistance to those who, occupying prominent 
public positions, are attacked by illness is very re- 
markable, and speaks well for the general good feel- 
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ing that prevails in the world in spite of all the 
harsh judgments that are sometimes passed upon it. 
It is a well-known fact that when the late Lord 
Derby had an attack of gout, prescriptions and pill- 
boxes poured in upon him from all quarters, and 
were duly acknowledged, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the kindly hands by whom they were for- 
warded. When Mr. Pitt was at the point of death, 
a stranger, it is said, appeared at his house at 
Putney-hill and requested permission to administer 
a remedy he brought with him, and which he felt 
convinced would be effectual. The doctors having 
exhausted all their resources gave the required con- 
sent, and a small quantity of what appeared to be a 
kind of oil was poured down the throat of the dying 
statesman by the visitor, without producing any other 
result than increased difficulty of breathing and 
other symptoms of distress. The effect of the ex- 
periment was not, in fact, such as to create con- 
fidence in the nostrums of amateurs, who spare the 
small, but, bottle in hand, hover round the bedsides 
of the great; still they are often well-intentioned 
people, and the disappointment they feel at the re- 
jection of their advice is quite sufficient punishment 
for their offence, if offence it be, without their being 
made the objects of ridicule.” 

Women As Nurses.— The London Saturday 
Review, in an article entitled “In Sickness,” re- 
marks as follows: “ In sickness, too, who but women 
can nurse? Men make good nurses enough out in 
the bush, where nothing better can be had; and a 
Californian ‘pardner’ is tender enough in his un- 
couth way to his mate stricken down with fever in 
the shanty, when he comes in at meal times and 
administers quinine and brick tea with horny hands 
begrimed with mud. But this is not nursing in the 
woman’s sense. ‘To be sure the strength of men 
makes them often of value about an invalid. They 
can lift and carry as women cannot, and the want 
of a few nights’ sleep does not make them hysterical. 
Still they are nowhere as nurses, compared with 
women ; and the best of them are not up to the 
thoughtful cares and pleasant attentions which, as 
medical men know, are half the battle in recovery. 
And this is work which suits women. It appeals to 
their love of power and tenderness combined, and 
gratifies the maternal instinct of protection and self- 
sacrifice, while it pleasantly reverses the usual order 
of things, and gives Samson, blind and bound, into 
their hands.” 

Hypopermic InsecTtIon or Morpnra.— In 
the London Practitioner, Dr. Sleightholme gives his 
experience in the hypodermic injection of morphia, 
while house physician to the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary. He says that he gave at least two thou- 
sand injections of morphia to patients suffering with 
various complaints. From these cases he never 
saw any immediate ill effect from the injection, and 
but one instance of ill result from prolonged use. 
In delirium tremens he found that usually the hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia increased the excite- 
ment. The delirium from injuries was increased by 
the same treatment. Neither was acute chorea 
benefited by injected morphia. In acute rheuma- 
tism, valvular disease of the heart, and aneurism, 
the injection had a most happy effect. In general, 
he says, when hypodermic injections of morphia are 
used to relieve pain they invariably succeed, no 
matter how severe the pain may be; that when 
sleep was prevented by severe pain, the pain was 
relieved and sleep followed. 


—~o— 
POISONOUS “HAIR RESTORERS.” 


WE have referred more than once to the mischief 
done by hair dyes, “ restorers,” ete., containing lead. 
A medical correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
states that he has under his care two ladies, one of 
whom “has been paralyzed on the right side for 


nearly three years, and has been utterly helpless 
most of that time. Her vision has been very 1m- 
perfect ; her knowledge of past events has utterly 
departed from her; recently she appears to be re- 
covering her recollection, and can count with toler- 
able accuracy as high as twenty.” He attributes 
her prostration entirely to the use of a popular hair 
restorer. ‘“ The other case is not so bad, but bad 
enough. For the past year her eyes have been an 
occasion of constant torture. The retina has be- 
come so sensitive to the light as to make a dark 
room indispensable. Wheels of burning flame re- 
volve constantly before her eyes, attended by light- 
ning-like flashes, which are terrible to bear. She is 
another victim to the poisonous lead contained in 
the same popular hair-restorer.” 

Since writing the above, we find another case of 
the kind reported in the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal by Dr. J. M. Crocker, of Provincetown, 
Mass. “BR. W., aged 55, laborer, was attacked with 
what appeared to be muscular rheumatism, affecting 
mainly the deltoid and other muscles of shoulders, 
last February. When first visited, he was suffering 
from pains which he had felt more or less severely 
for a month or two. Both arms were in this man- 
ner crippled. Ordered cotton batting to affected 
parts, lemon-juice and opiates internally. Made 
guite a rapid recovery, but when seen in March 
following, he was suffering from an almost complete 
paralysis of extensor muscles of fingers and hands, 
with dropping of wrists. He could readily and for- 
cibly grasp, but found difficulty in letting go. Sub- 
sequently, upon inquiry, I discovered that for fifteen 
years he had used a ‘hair renewer,’ made by him- 
self of three teaspoonfuls lac sulphur and two tea- 
spoonfuls sugar of lead to a pint of water. With 
this he had drenched his hair and scalp as often as 
once a week. Under use of iodide of potassium 
and galvanism, he has made a good recovery, the 
hair-dressing having of course been discontinued.” 

eS A 
A SIMPLE REMEDY FOR DANDRUFF. 


THERE are doubtless few persons, especially 
among gentlemen, who do not suffer from the in- 
convenience of dandruff. Physicians seem to con- 
sider it not of sufficient importance to engage their 
attention, and the poor victims are left either to 
practise their virtue of endurance, or for a cure, to 
try some of the many nostrums advertised in the 
public prints. — 

The intolerable itching which frequently accom- 
panies the troublesome complaint is not the only 
unpleasant feature, as, to persons of any pretensions 
to neatness, the appearance of the white scales on 
the coat-collar and shoulders is very objectionable. 

The writer, during a number of years, tried the 
different alcoholic solutions of castor-oil, and many 
other preparations, without permanent benefit, and, 
as a last resort, was led to adopt the plan of clean- 
ing the scalp with borax and carb. potassa. This 
proved effectual, but after a persistent treatment of 
some months the hair became sensibly thinner, and 
perhaps would have soon disappeared altogether. 
The belief that dandruff arises from a disease of 
the skin, although physicians do not seem to agree 
on this point, and the knowledge that the use of 
sulphur is frequently attended with very happy re- 


known that sublimed sulphur is almost or wh 
insoluble, and the liquid used was destitute of ta 
color, or smell. ‘The effect speaks for itself. — Jour 


nal of Pharmacy. 
—_o— 


SELECTED FORMULZ. 


CoLors For Drueeists’ SHow Borrries 
Amber. — Dragon’s:-blood, in coarse powder, 1 pa 
oil of vitriol, 4 parts. When thoroughly dissoly 
dilute with cold distilled water till the required ti 
is obtained. JLilac.— Dissolve oxide of coba 
hydrochloric acid, adding sesquicarbonate of 4 
monia in excess, and afterwards sufficient ammon 
sulphate of copper to bring the desired color 
Orange. — Dissolve bichromate of potash in water 
and add a little sulphuric acid. Violet. — Mix 
gether solutions of nitrate of cobalt and sesqtica 
bonate of ammonia, adding a sufficiency of ammon 
sulphate of copper to strike the required co 
Blue. — Take of solution of perchloride of iron 1¢ 
drops, yellow prussiate of potash 10 grains, oxali 
acid 2 drachms, water 1 gallon. Red. — Solut 
of perchloride of iron 10 drops, sulphocyanide 
potassium 10 grains, water 1 gallon. Crimson. — 
Iodine and iodide of potash, of each 30 grains, 
hydrochloric acid 1 drachm, water 1 gallon. Green, 
— Sulphate of copper 1 drachm, bichromate of 
potash 30 grains, strong liquor of ammonia 2 ounces 
water 1 gallon. t 

Barsamic CIGARETTES FOR ASTHMA, ETC.) 
The London Chemists’ and Druggists’ Compendi 
gives the following recipe: Soak strong uns 
paper in a solution of saltpetre; this dry, and t 
first with tincture of cascarilla, and afterwards, 
when nearly dry, with compound tincture of ben- 
zoin; cut into squares of a suitable size, and 


sults in such diseases, induced me to try it in my 
own case. A preparation of one ounce of flowers of 
sulphur and one quart of water was made. The 
clear liquid was poured off, after the mixture had 
been repeatedly agitated during intervals of a few 
hours, and the head was saturated with this every 
morning. In a few weeks every trace of dandruff 
had disappeared, the hair became soft and glossy, 
and now, after a discontinuance of the treatment 
for eighteen months, there is no indication of the 
return of the disease. Ido not pretend to explain 
the modus operandi of the treatment, for it is well 


into the form of cigarettes. 
TRANSPARENT AMANDINE. — The following 
from the same authority: Take of fine white hon 
4 ounces, fine white soap 2 ounces; mix these 
in a mortar, adding one ounce liquor potassa, un 
the mixture becomes a perfect cream; rub in wi 
caution and slowly 7 pounds of almond oil (swee 
and 1 oz. of essential oil of bitter almonds, adding 
to taste a sufficiency of oils of bergamot and clove 
and lastly, half a drachm of balsam of Peru. 4 
LAVENDER WATER. — The following is a supe 
rior preparation by Dr. Pereira: Oil of laven 
(flowers) 3 drachms, oil of bergamot 3 drachms, 
of roses (otto) 6 drops, oil of cloves 6 drops, musk 
2 grains, oil of rosemary (best) 1 drachm, honey 1 
ounce, benzoic acid 40 grains, rectified spirit 2 
ounces, water 3 ounces. 4 
Aromatic VineGar.— Take of camphor 
ounce ; oil of cloves, 1 drachm; oil of lavender, 40. 
drops; oil of rosemary, 40 drops; glacial aceti 
acid, 10 ounces. 


—_e— 


DIsPENSARY FOR Skin Diseases. — A me 
beneficent charitable institution has been opened 
this city at 241 Harrison Avenue. It is a Dispel 
sary for Skin Diseases, a free hospital in which a 
diseases of the skin are treated on Mondays, Wedn 
days, and Saturdays of each week, at 11} o’clod 
Dr. Wigglesworth is the skilful surgeon in charge 
and patients in his hands will receive all attentic 
and medical and surgical treatment necessary. 


—-— 


Rusu Mepicar Cotiecr, Cuicago.— We a 
sire to call attention to this medical school, as du 
ing the great conflagration in Chicago the col 
building was utterly destroyed. The college 
secured the lecture and clinic rooms of the Coo 
County Hospital, and the regular session will ec 
mence on Wednesday, March 6, and continue un 
June 26. The college has an able corps of instr 
tors, and students will receive as thorough instru 
tion here as at any institution in the country. Al 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF DECEMBER 12, 
1871. 


Cc. A. YOUNG. 


BY PROF. 


THE article upon this eclipse which appeared 
‘in the last number of the JourNAL, though 
yurposely delayed as long as _ possible, was 
sardly in type before fuller accounts of the ob- 
eryations began to be received in the form of 
etters published in the different popular and 
cientific periodicals: thus far communications 
ave come to hand from Lockyer, Maclear, 
?ringle, Respighi, Janssen, and Tennant. 

And first, one or two errors in the previous 
irticle must be corrected. It seems that Bekul, 
w Baikul, where Mr. Lockyer observed, is not 
mor near Ceylon, but on the western coast of 
ndia, about twenty-five miles south of Manga- 
ore. Manantoddy, where Abbay was stationed, 
3 also west of Dodabetta, about half-way be- 
ween it and Bekul. At this station alone the 
yeather was bad and prevented observation. 
oodoocottal, Respighi’s station, is on the east- 
m side of the peninsula, some twenty miles 
m the sea; and the only stations in Ceylon 
ere at Jaffna and Trincomalee. 

“A more important correction relates to the 
smark as to the “ Frenchiness” of Janssen’s 
slegrams. I am happy to say it does him in- 
ustice, for in subsequent letters he removes the 
round of complaint. Taking the telegram by 
self, however, it naturally suggests the remark 
duny one who has. had occasion to be familiar 
ith the cool manner in which, ever since the 
ays of Descartes, French savants have too often 
gored the previous work of other nationalities, 
ad claimed foreign discoveries as their own. 

‘I translate a portion of one of Janssen’s 
itters : — 

“In my telescope the spectrum of the corona 
Spears not continuous but remarkably complex. 
‘found in it the bright lines of hydrogen, which 
tms the principal element of the protuberances and 
le chromosphere; the brilliant green line already 
‘served in the eclipses of 1869 and 1870, and some 
her fainter ones; and finally some of the dark 
tes of the ordinary solar spectrum, notably D: 
‘ese lines are much more difficult to perceive. 
“My observations prove that, independently of the 
‘smical materials which must exist in the neigh- 
‘rhood of the sun, there exists around this body an 
‘mosphere very extensive and excessively rare, 
jith hydrogen for its basis (& base d’hydrogéne). 
Jhis atmosphere, which undoubtedly forms the out- 


le gaseous envelope of the sun, is fed by the 
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“There is then reason to assign a distinctive 
@ to this new solar atmosphere. I propose to 
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/aterial of the protuberances projected with such | 
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eall it the coronal atmosphere, a designation which 
indicates that it produces the principal portion of 
the luminous phenomena which thus far go by the 
name of the Solar Corona. 

“In announcing this result I do not forget for my 
part, how much we owe to the labors which have 
prepared the way for it; notably those of the 
American astronomers in 1869 and 1870.” 

The only objection to be made to this is that 
he should speak of his own observations as 
proving instead of confirming a discovery made 
in 1869, and fully established in 1870. The 
name leucosphere was proposed for this “ coro- 
nal atmosphere” by Lieutenant Brown, last 
year, but has not been generally adopted. 

The observatiots of M. Janssen. at Sholoor, 
however, agree with those at nearly all the other 
stations, in demonstrating the presence of hydro- 
gen in this upper atmosphere —an exceedingly 
important addition to our knowledge. Some of 
the hydrogen lines were indeed seen in 1870 by 
nearly all the observers, but since they were 
also seen almost as well on the surface of the 
moon itself as anywhere else outside of the 
chromosphere, their presence was generally at- 
tributed to simple atmospheric glare —I cer- 
tainly thought so, wrongly as it seems. What 
decides the matter, however, is not that the 
hydrogen lines were seen, but that the D? line, 
so called, which in the spectrum of the chro- 
mosphere is brighter than the F and G lines, 
was not seen: this fact, which cannot be ac- 
counted for on the supposition of a mere reflec- 
tion, comes out very strikingly in the observa- 
tions of Lockyer and | Respighi. #Janssen also 
deserves great credit for his success in bringing 
out for the first time the dark Fraunhofer lines 
in the corona spectrum. He owes this success 
to his magnificent instrument, a reflector of 14 
inches aperture and only 56 inches focal length, 
giving an image from 12 to 15 times brighter 
than common, and fitted with a corresponding 
spectroscope. 

The observation of the eclipsed sun through 
a train of prisms, by Mr. Lockyer, which was 
so confusedly described in the Jetter quoied last 
month, gave the following result: He saw four 
exquisitely colored rings, with projections in each 
directly above the prominences visible on the 
sun’s limb. One of the: rings was a brilliant 
scarlet, answering to the C line of hydrogen ; 
the second was green (1474) ; the third blue 
(F); and the fourth violet (2796). Further- 
more, the rings were all of about the same 
height, estimated at 2/, and the green zone was 
the faintest. What is singular about the result, 
and contrary to what might have been expected, 
is not, as Mr. Lockyer seems to think, the faint- 
ness of the 1474 ring, but the fact that it was no 
larger than the others, and only 2! instead of 
8! or 10! high. 

Respighi’s result, however, agrees better with 
my own expectations. Observing in a manuer 
essentially similar, but with a-telescope instead 


of the naked eye, he saw the same rings except 
the one in the violet, and describes them thus: 

“The green zone surrounding the dise of the 
moon was the brightest, the most uniform, and the 
best defined. The red zone was also very distinct 
and well defined, while the blue zone was faint and 
indistinct. The green zone was well defined at the 
summit, though less bright than at the base: its 
form was sensibly circular, and its height 6! or 7/. 
The red zone exhibited the same form and approx- 
imately the same height as the green, but its light 
was weaker and less uniform.” 

Both observers agree in this,—neither of 
them saw any yellow zone corresponding to the 
D3 line, nor did they see anything of the coronal 
streamers through the prism. The significance 
of the first fact has been already indicated. 
The second goes to show (though considering 
their faintness it does not quite make it certain) 
that the streamers differ in their nature and 
material from the coronal atmosphere; it does 
not by any means, however, follow that they are 
not solar in their origin. 

The reversal of the Fraunhofer lines seems to 
have been satisfactorily observed by Captain 
Maclear at Bekul, -Colonel Tennant at Doda- 
betta, and Captain Fyers at Jaffna. It was 
partially seen by Pringle at Bekul, and Res- 
pighi at Poodoocottah, aud probably by Pogson 
at Avenashi. How it was with Janssen I do 
not know. His instrument, however, on ac- 
coun: of the small size of the ‘sun’s image, was 
not very well adapted for this observation. 

Mosely, at Trincomalee, did not see it. Mr. 
Lockyer missed it by an accidental derangement 
of the telescone. He says further, “ At the last 
contact Mr, Pr*sgle watched for it and saw no 
lines.” How the mistake occurred I do not 
understand, but Mr. Pringle’s own words are, 
“ At the end of totality a considerable number 
of lines flashed in; what proportion of the 
whole I cannot say, perhaps one third.” 

Captain Maclear writes, “As totality came on 
the light decreased, and the Jines increased ex- 
ceedingly rapidly in number and_ brightness, 
until it seemed as if every line in the solar spec- 
truin was reversed: then they vanished, not 
instantly, but so rapidly that I could not make 
out the order of their going.” 

This description applies exactly to what I saw 
in 1870, except that the lines then made their 
appearance more suddenly — they flashed out 
like the stars from a rocket head; but the dis- 
crepancy is easily enough accounted for by 
supposing that the portion of the sun’s limb last 
covered by the moon was then more quiet than 
at the time of Captain Maclear’s observation. 

As to the polariscopic results, Mr. Lockyer 
and his associate, Dr. Thompson, found strong 
vertical polarization over everything. At Jaffna 
Captain Tupman ‘and Mr. Lewis found it as 
strongly radial: so also Oudemans at Batavia. 
Mr. Pogson’s result is announced as “satisfac- 
tory,” but whether that means vertical or radial 
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Iam sure I do not know. ‘The old puzzle evi- 


dently remains. 
There is nothing further as to the compari- 


son of photographs, 5 of which were obtained at | 


Bekul, 6 at Dodabetta, 3 at Avenashi, and 6 at 

Jaffna, besides a few others by amateurs at 

different stations. Probably it will be necessary 

to wait until the parties have all returned to 

England before we hear the result, which can 

hardly fail to be interesting and instructive. 
DartTmMouTH COLLEGE, March 1, 1872. 


ae 
THE DIFFUSION OF LIQUIDS. 

Tue mixing of liquids is a very familiar 
process, and the fact that certain liquids will not 
mix is equally well known. If we pour alcohol 
into water, the two soon become uniformly 
‘mingled, but if we try the experiment with oil 
instead of alcohol, the oil rises to the top and 
remains entirely separate from the water. We 
may stir or agitate the uncongenial fluids in the 
hope of blending them, but to no purpose; they 
hasten to arrange themselves in distinct strata as 
soon as we let them alone. The explanation is 
a simple one: the particles of the alcohol adhere 
to those of the water, and this adhesion is strong 
enough to overcome the cohesion that holds to- 
gether the particles of each liquid; while there 
is no adhesion between the oil and the water, or 
none that is sufficient to overcome the cohesion 
of the liquids. 

The diffusion of liquids is a less familiar and 
a less simple phenomenon. If 
we put some colored alcohol 
into a tall glass jar, and then 
by means of a long tube, as 
shown in Figure 1, pour in 
water very carefully, the latter 
will remain for some time at 
the bottom of the vessel, and 
the line of separation from the 
alcohol will be sharply defined ; 
but if the liquids are left to 
themselves for a day or two, 
the color will show that they 
have become thoroughly min- 
gled. If sulphuric acid is - 
poured in this way into the 
bottom of a vessel containing 
water colored with litmus or 
red cabbage, the change in the color of the veg- 


Fig. 1. 


etable dye enables us to trace the gradual inter- | 


mingling of the acid with the water. ‘This mix- 
ing of liquids that are merely brought in contact 
is what is meant by their déffusion. ‘The laws 
of this diffusion have been carefully investigated 
by Graham and others, but it would take too 
much space to state them in full. Suffice it 
here to say that the rapidity of the diffusion 
varies remarkably with the nature of the liquids, 
or (in the case of solutions of the same sub- 
stance) with the strength of the solution, with 
the temperature, and with certain minor condi- 
tions. ‘To illustrate the variation in the rate of 
diffusion, we may mention that hydrochloric (or 
muriatic) acid diffuses into pure water seven 
times as fast as syrup of sugar, and the latter 
seven times as fast as albumen, or the white of 
an egg. In some cases, chemical decomposition 
may be effected by diffusion: thus potassic 
bisulphate is separated into free sulphuric acid 
and potassic sulphate. 
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Liquids will mingle even when separated by 
a thin membrane or porous substance, and this 
form of diffu- 
sion is called 
osmose, from a 
Greek word 
meaning tm 
pulse. A sim- 
ple experiment 
in the osmose 


of liquids is 
illustrated in 
Figure 2. Tie 
the neck of 


a bladder air- 
tight about the 
end of a long 
glass tube, fill 
the bladder 
with alcohol, 
and immerse it 
will gradually 


in a vessel of water. 


The liquid 
rise in the tube, showing that water has passed 


into the bladder. ‘The water in the vessel will 
also be found to contain alcolol, which has been 
passing out, but with a slower current, while the 
water has been passing in. The inward current 
is sometimes called endosmose, and the outward 
one exosmose. The rate of diffusion varies with 
the liquids used, and with the substance em- 
ployed to separate them. If we use a small 
collodion balloon instead of the bladder, the fall 
of the liquid in the tube shows that the alcohol 
passes out faster than the water comes in. If 
the bladder is filled with sugar syrup instead of 
alcohol, the inward flow of the water is far more 
rapid than the outward flow of the syrup, as is 
proved by the rise of liquid in the tube. 

In cases like this, the phenomena are appar- 
ently due to the combined effect of capillary 
attraction and diffusion. The water is absorbed 
by the bladder (that is, drawn into its pores by 
capillary force) more rapidly than the alcohol 
or syrup. e first effect, then, is to saturate 
the bladder with water containing a slight ad- 
mixture of syrup —to confine our attention to 
that experiment. On the outside of the bladder, 
this water slightly mixed with syrup is diffusing 
into pure or nearly pure water, which will 
necessarily be a slow precess; on the inside, 
water nearly pure is diffusing into strong syrup, 
and as this will be a quicker process the quan- 
tity of water entering will be greater than that 
of syrup escaping. 


But there are other cases of osmose that are 
by no means so easily explained, and the laws 
that govern the process are as yet but imper- 
fectly understood. ‘The subject is an interesting 
and important one, since it embraces such phe- 
nomena as the motion of the sap, and of other 
fluids in plants and animals, with the dependent 
processes of absorption, secretion, and in short, 
almost everything that is most intimately con- 
nected with organic growth. 


—~— 
MAPLE SUGAR. 


THe formation of the sugar in the sap of the 
maple, like many other organic processes, is not 
perfectly understood by chemists, but the follow- 
ing facts are well ascertained, and afford a par- 
tial explanation of the mystery. In the latter 
part of the summer considerable starch and sim- 


ilar substances are deposited in the cells of t 
sap wood of trees. These are the stores laid up 
for the manufacture of the foliage for the nex 
summer. When spring comes the roots of the 
trees wake up from their winter sleep and — 
bibe large quantities of water from the soil, lon 
before the buds begin to swell. This water i 
of course charged with various salts, some 0 
which, like carbonate of lime, are held in s 
tion by the carbonic acid contained in the wa’ 
while others are soluble in pure water. 
water is gradually carried up the stem of 1 
tree by capillary attraction and by osmose ; b 
as it ascends through the cells it converts som 
of their contents into sugar, becoming dens 
and more saccharine as it rises, until finally 
reaches the buds. “If now the weather is w 
enough, the buds expand and soon burst 
leaves and flowers. ‘The first energies of 
tree are deyoted to perfecting these imports 
parts ; and when this is accomplished the leay 
commence to prepare the material for the grow! 
of another year. ‘his is deposited in the ne 
layer of wood which is formed directly unde 
the bark, ready to be taken up again the nex 
spring for the formation of new twigs and leave: 
and thus the* circulation goes on from year t 
year. The only part of the trunk that take 
any active part in the circulation is the sap 
light colored wood. ‘The old dark portion of 
the wood in the interior has become clogged uf 
with insoluble matter, and is no longer capabl 
either of conducting sap or of performing ar 
other function in the economy of the tree. ; 
If we wish to make sugar from the sap of any 
tree, it must be tapped at the time of year wh 
it is most abundantly charged with that. lig 
and this is usually a month or two before 
leavés begin to expand. Nearly all our har 
wood trees will yield more or less sugar, | 
only a very few of them furnish it in large quan 
tities or pure enough for domestic use. 1 
Acer or Maple family stands at the head of 
list in this respect, and chief among these is # 
Acer saccharinum or sugar maple, the juice 
which contains from three to six per cent. of 
cane sugar. That which comes from the tre 
when it is first tapped is much richer than tl 
which flows later in the season. The first 
ascending the stem naturally dissolves out 
largest proportion of the starch and gum. 
After the sap is drawn it is concentrated — 
boiling until it commences to crystallize, wher 
is allowed to cool and deposit the sugar. Dt 
ing this concentration of the sap the lime salt 
which have been held in solution are graduall 
precipitated as the syrup becomes more dens 
This deposit or “ nitre,” as it is called, consis 
according to some authorities, of carbonate 0 
lime ; others consider it to be malate of lime 01 
saccharate of lime. 
The flow of sap varies much with the state 0 


all the water that the roots can supply. 


the weather, being most abundant when 
nights are cool and the days warm. This: 
been explained on the supposition that on wal 
days the air contained in the trunk of the t 
expands, thus forcing the sap out; while as 
tree cools off at night the air contracts, and 
sap rises from the roots to supply the vacuum 
be again forced out the next day. As soon 
the leaves commence to expand the flow ce: 
because then the leaves are able to evapo 


ia 


| continual tapping of the tree and the with- 
ral of its stores of nourishment soon causes 
#t to languish, and it cannot survive such treat- 
jnenf many years any more than a man could 
jarvive the loss of a considerable portion of 
lood each day. 
; —— 
THINGS WORTH NOTING. 


* THERE 18 NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” — 
a “Arthur Young’s Travels,” published in 1793, 
nere may be found the following suggestion of an 
lectric telegraph : “In the evening to Mons. Lo- 
and’s, a very ingenious and inventive mechanic. 
to electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. 
‘ou write two or three,words on a paper; he takes 
‘with him into a room, and turns a machine en- 
losed in a cylindrical case, om the top of which is 
a electrometer, a small fine pith ball. A wire 


distant apartment, and his wife, by remarking the 
qresponding motions of the ball, writes down the 
‘ords they indicate, from which it appears he has 
brmed an alphabet of motions. As the length of 
ne wire makes no difference in the effect, a corre- 
pondence might be carried on at any distance; 
rithin and without a besieged town, for instance, or 
>r a purpose more worthy and a thousand times 
jaore harmless, between two lovers prevented from 
ny better connection. Whatever the use may be, 
qe invention is beautiful.” 
Photography was suggested even earlier. In Dr. 
lfooper’s “ Rational Recreation,” 1774, is the follow- 
Las method of writing on glass by the rays of the 
im: “ Dissolve chalk in aquafortis to the consist- 
ace of milk, and add to that a strong dissolution 
‘{silver. Keep this liquor in a glass decanter, well 
oppered. Then cut from a paper the letters you 
ld have appear; and paste the paper on the de- 
. er, which you are to place in the sun in such a 
anner that its rays may pass through the spaces 
ht out of the paper, and fall on the surface of the 
\quor. The part of the glass through which the 
ys pass will turn black, and that under the paper 
remain white.” 
How tro Use tHe THERMOMETER. — Signal 
Mficer Singleton, of St. Louis, alluding to some 
atements respecting discrepancies between govern- 
‘ent reports of the weather, the state of the ther- 
‘ometer, etc., and those made by private individuals, 
ys: “A thermometer should be placed in an open 
yace, out of the vicinity of high buildings, or any 
ject that impedes the free circulation of air. It 
nould face the north, to be always in the shade, 
ould be twelve inches from every neighboring 
’ ject, should be about fifteen inches from the. ground, 
Ad shonld be protected against its own radiation to 
ie sky, and against the livht reflected from neigh- 
ring objects, « or the ground itself. The thermom- 
should be read as rapidly as possible, as the 
gat from the body or the breath influences the instru- 
vent. I have taken a thermometer belonging to 
‘gentleman in this city, that read seven degrees 
dove the standard instrument in this office, and 
‘ter removing the back, which was of metal, painted 
‘lack and varnished (with a radiating power of 
Wenty-seven degrees at night), placed it in my 
ument shelter, after ascertaining the error, by 
ly standard (which was three fenths of a degree, 
instrument being an imported article and very 
3), and I found it to read SoM with the stand- 


YCLONES. — Observations show that there is a 
ked depression of the barometer in the polar 
tions and in the central part of cyclones; but no 
y satisfictory explanation has as yet been given 


onnects with a similar cylinder and electrometer in | 
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of the cause’of this phenomenon. Reliable observa- 
tions show that there is a depression of more than 
one inch below the average at the equator, in that 
portion of the Antarctic region which has been visited 
by observers, and about half as much in the Arctic 
region. It is also known that during the continu- 
ance of a cyclone the barometer stands from one to 
two inches lower in the central portion of the same, 
than when exposed in the exterior part. 

AccuRACY OF TELEGRAPHIC DETERMINATION 
or LonerrupE. —In some work of this kind done 
for the United States Coast Survey, where the longi- 
tudes were estimated by four different circuits, the 
greatest difference between any two determinations 
was twenty-eight thousandths of a second, equivalent 
to about thirty feet, the mean error being less than 
one millionth of the distance between the two objec- 
tive points, which, in some cases, as in that between 
Cambridge and San Francisco, was 3,580 miles. 


—o—— 
HYGIENIC HINTS. 


Harp snp Sort Bortep Eaes. —It is well 
known that a soft boiled egg is more easily digested 
than a hard boiled one; but the difficulty is in the 
white, not in the yolk, Experiments have shown 
that the gastric juice will not act readily on the 
tough tenacious structure of firmly coagulated white 
of egg, even when cut in pieces as small as peas — 
or as fine as people usually chew their food — while 
it acts with facility on the more brittle yolk. To 
cook eggs so that they will be easily digested, put 
them into boiling water sufficient to cover them, and 
let them remain ten or fifteen minutes; keep the 
water nearly up to the boiling point, but do not let 
it reach that point Fresh eggs will cook sooner 
than old ones, and small ones than large ones. By 
this process the yolks will be well cooked, while the 
white does not become tough and hard to digest. 

Turoat AND Lune Diseases. — Most of the 
throat and lung diseases, which indirectly lead to 
consumption, are occasioned by sheer carelessness. 
A delicate woman often sits for two or three hours 
in a crowded theatre or church, breathing an atmos- 
phere tainted by the exhalations from the lungs of 
hundreds of other people, her system is exhausted, 
her skin is excited by unwonted action, and when 
she leaves the building and goes out into the cold 
air her blood is suddenly driven to the interior of 
the body, and then ensues a more or less permanent 
congestion or inflammation of some of the internal 
organs — usually the air tubes in of leading to the 
lungs. This process being repeated many times, a 
chronic bronchitis is finally established in persons 
otherwise healthy, and life is ever after rendered 
miserable by this periodical overheating and sudden 
chilling of the body, even if the more dangerous 
malady, consumption, does not interfere, and put the 
abused body into the grave. 

Reapine in Rartway Cars. — The Philadel- 
phia Medical and Surgical Reporter has the follow- 
ing sensible remarks on this subject, and we com- 
mend them to the attention of all who ride much 
by rail: — 

Most, if not all who ‘ea on railroads, are sensi- 
ble of weight and weariness about the eyes. This 
sensation is accounted for on high medical authority 
by the fact that the exact distance between the eyes 
and the paper cannot be maintained. The concus- 
sions and oscillations of the train disturb the powers 
of vision, and any variation, however slight, is met 
by an effort at accommodation on the part of the 
eyes. The constant exercise of so delicate an or- 
gan of course produces fatigue, and if the practice 
of railroad reading is persigted in must result in per- 
manent injury. Added to this difficulty is bad or 
shifting light. The safe and prudent mode is to 
read little if any. The deliberate finishing of vol- 
umes in railway cars is highly detrimental. 
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IN-DOOR LIFE, 


OnE chief respect in which our severe climate and 
our over-stimulating social condition harass us, is the 
excessive preponderance of in-door activity which 
they involve. Now man is not yet an in-door ani- 
mal, though he seems to be in a fair way to become 
one ultimately. The intense pleasure and the re- 
newed vigor which we feel in summer picnickings 
may serve to indicate the extent to which our old 
barbaric needs still assert themselves in our mental 
and physical constitution. We cannot, however, 
again become out-door barbarians; nor is it urged 
that barbaric life is more conducive to health than 
civilized life. We may nevertheless learn from the 
savage one all-important hygienic lesson. In in- 
numerable ways the savage violates the laws of 
health; but he at least breathes pure air, and his 
blood is rapidly oxygenated. Now one of the worst 
features, perhaps the very worst, of our in-door ac- 
tivity is the way in which it interferes with the due 
aeration of our blood. And this is a feature of in- 
door life which we can and must obviate. Partly 
due to imperfect science, but still more to unpardon- 
able carelessness of the plainest rules of hygiene, is 
the unquestioned fact that our houses, our school- 
rooms, our theatres, and our public conveyances are, 
as far as the atmosphere is concerned, foul dens of 
corruption. He who will read, for example, the two 
interesting papers on “ Rebreathed Air,” and on 
“Experiments with Air-Furnaces,” in Dr. Nichols’s 
just-published “ Fireside Science,” will not fail to 
appreciate the justice of our emphatic epithet. In 
these days of prohibitory liquor laws and anti-tobacco 
agitation, we may profitably bear in mind that the 
Indian weed (if practically a poison at all, which 
may be doubted) is far less poisonous than the car- 
bonie oxide which burning anthracite invariably gen- 
erates; and that where whiskey has slain its thou- 
sands, rebreathed air has slain its tens of thousands. 
Indeed, it may be seriously questioned whether the 
latter demon is not a secret but powerful ally of the 
former, producing as it does that anemia, or de- 
ficiency of red blood disks, which may well be sup- 
posed capable of urging the jaded system to solace 
itself by alcoholic stimulation. From the moral 
point of view our moe just and enlightened poster- 
ity will probably regard the Pennsylvania coal mo- 
nopolists of our time very much as we regard the 
Rhenish barons of the twelfth century, who used to 
levy black-mail on every innocent traveller; and 
from the scientific point of view they will probably 
look back upon us in our over-heated and foul-aired 
houses with the same sort of pity with which we look 
back upon our ancestors in their un-chimneyed, un- 
drained, and plague-producing hovels. However this 
may be, it is incumbent on us, as our chief hygienic 
duty, on the one hand, to devise some efficient 
method of carrying rebreathed air out of our houses, 
and, on the other hand, either to cease using an- 
thracite for domestic purposes, or to invent (if it be 
possible) some kind of stove or furnace which will 
not cause our faces to flush and our temples to throb 
under the influence of Stygian blasts of carbonic 
oxide. 

In passing, we may observe that Dr. Nichols’s lit- 
tle book above mentioned, under the title of “ Fire- 
side Science,” contains a number of short essays, all 
of which are well worth reading, and many of. which 
are of considerable practical value. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


—~—— 
THE UNWEARIED ACTION OF THE HEART. 


Tue effect of everything that touches the heart 
is multiplied by the intensity of the heart’s own 
changes. Hence it is that it is so sensitive, so true 
and quick an index of the body’s state. Hence, 
also, it is that it never wearies. Let me remind 
you of the work done by our hearts ina day. A 
man’s total outward work, his whole effect upon the 
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world in twenty-four hours, has been reckoned about 
350 foot-tons. That may be taken as a good “ hard 
day’s work.” During the same time the heart has 
been working at the rate of 120 foot-tons. That is 
to say, if all the pulses of a day and night could be 
concentrated and welded into one great throb, that 
throb would be enough to throw a ton of iron 120 
feet into the air. And yet the heart is never weary. 
Many of us are tired after but feeble labors; few 
of us can hold a poker out at arm’s length without, 
after a few minutes, dropping it. But a healthy 
heart, and many an unsound heart, too — though 
sometinfes you can tell in the evening, by its stroke, 
that it has been thrown off its balance by the tur- 
moils and worries of life — goes on beating through 
the night when we are asleep, and when we wake 
in the morning we find it at work, fresh as if it had 
only just begun to beat. It does this because upon 
each stroke of work there follows a period, a brief 
but a real period of rest; because the next stroke 
which comes is but the natural sequence of that rest, 
and made to match it; because, in fact, each beat 
is, in force, in scope, in eharacter, in everything, 
-the simple expression of the heart’s own energy and 
state. — Appletons’ Journal. 
——o— 
CULINARY RECIPES. 


Borne Porators.— To boil a potato well 
requires more attention than is usually given. They 
should be well washed and left standing in cold water 
an hour or two, to remove the black liquor with 
which they are impregnated, and a brackish taste 
they would otherwise have. They should not be 
pared before boiling ; they lose much of the starch by 
so doing and are made insipid. Put them into a ket- 
tle of clear cold water, with a little salt, cover closely 
and boil rapidly, using no more water than will just 
cover them, as they produce a considerable quantity 
of fluid themselves while boiling, and too much water 
will make them heavy. As soon as just done, 
por off the water instantly, set them back of the 
range, and leave the cover off the saucepan till the 
steam has evaporated. They will then, if a good 
kind, be dry and mealy. This is an Irish recipe, 
and a good one. 

Potato SaLtap. — Any one who has eaten potato 
salad at a Parisian hotel will be glad to try it after 
he gets home. The following is a good formula for 
the simple but delicious preparation. Cut ten or 
twelve cold boiled potatoes into slices from a quarter 
to half an inch thick; put into a salad bowl with 
four tablespoonfuls of tarragon or plain vinegar, six 
tablespoonfuls of best salad oil, one teaspoonful of 
minced parsley, and pepper and salt to taste; stir 
well, that all be thoroughly mixed. It should be 
made two or three hours before needed on the table. 
Anchovies, olives, or any pickles may be added to 
this salad, as also bits of’ cold beef, chicken, or tur- 
key if desired ; but it is excellent without these. 

Sweet Porato Batts. — First boil the potatoes, 
then carefully mash the farinaceous part. Boil in 
the mean time a pint of milk, put in some lemon peel, 
a couple of small lumps of sugar, and a little salt. 
When the milk boils, take it off the fire and add the 
potatoes, so as to form a paste, or rather a tolerably 
thick mush. When cool, make it into balls; cover 
these with crumbs: of bread and yolk of egg. Fry 
to a nice brown color, and serve up with sugar 
strewed over them. 

A Re.isn ror Breakrast or Luncou. — Take 
a quarter of a pound of good, fresh cheese ; cut it 
up in thin slices and put in a spider, turning over it 
a large cupful of sweet milk; add a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard, a dash of pepper, a little 
salt, and a piece of butter as large as a butternut; 
stir the mixture all the time. Have at hand three 
Boston erackers finely powdered or rolled, and sprin- 
kle them in gradually ; as soon as they are stirred 
in, turn the contents into a warm dish and serve. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes us to explain why 
the water in artesian wells often rises to the top 
of the well or even higher, like a fountain sup- 
plied by a reservoir situated above the outlet. 
It is simply because the well 7s virtually such a 
fountain. The water rises in the effort to regain 
its level, as the accompanying figure may serve 
to show. Suppose B and D to be two strata of 


clay, or some formation impermeable to water, 
and K to be a stratum of sand or gravel be- 
The rain that falls on the hills at 


tween them. 


either side will filter down through this sand or 
gravel, and collect in the hollow between the 
clay strata where it cannot escape. If now we 
bore down to A, the water thus confined will 
rise to the surface at H, or considerably above it. 
The height will depend upon the pressure of 
water which has accumulated in the sloping 
space between the impervious kgds. 

It will be readily understood that it is only 
where the nature and arrangement of the geo- 
logical strata are such as we have described, that 
artesian wells can be expected to furnish water 
without the necessity of pumping. The province 
of Artois in France, from which these wells take 
their name, is a locality of this character; and 
the great cities of Paris and London are both 
favorably situated in this respect. The well at 
Grenelle in Paris is 1,798 feet deep, and the 
water rises at the rate of 516 gallons a minute, 
aud with force enongh to throw it 32 feet above 
the surface. In the London basin, as it is called, 
the porous cretaceous (or chalk) beds rest on the 
impervious “ gault,” and are covered with the 
equally impervious London clay; while on the 
higher grounds about the city the edges of the 
chalk bed are exposed and receive the raiu-fall. 
Many wells have been sunk in this basin; among 
them those which supply the ornamental foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square, and which penetrate 
to the depth of 393 feet. 

Many of the waste places of the earth may 
yet be made fertile and habitable by means of 
artesian wells. Borings in the Great Sahara 
have been successful, and that immense desert 
may eventually be converted into fruitful fields. 
Extensive arid districts beyond the Mississippi 
are likely to be reclaimed in a similar way when 
the more favored portions of that region have 
been filled up. 
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MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Rattways In War. — A military committee has 
Just been sitting at Berlin to inquire into the re- 
sults of the employment of railways during the late 
war in the conveyance of troops, ammuniticn, pro- 
visions, etc. It is found that when the distance is 
short, and a considerable force has to be conveyed, 
it will proceed more rapidly on foot than by rail- 


way. An army corps of 36,000 men will go a d 
tance of eighteen German miles in Jess time than if 
it were conveyed by a double line of railway, and a 
distance of twenty-seven miles in less time thay i 
it were conveyed by a single line. A saving o 
time is only to be obtained in forwarding lar 
bodies of troops by railway when the proportion 
troops to German miles is as 2,000 to 1 on a double 
line, and as 1,333 to 1 on a single line. The 
French frequently suffered great losses from not 
observing this rule, while, on the other hand, they 
surpassed: the Germans in employing railways for 
the conveyance of provisions. For this purpo: 
so-called “ magasins mobiles ” were formed, each of 
which contained ten days’ provision for an army 
corps, and was always kept ready on the line to be’ 
despatched wherever it might be wanted. | 
New InstRuMENT FoR MeasurinG SPEED AT 
Sra.— The difficulties hitherto experienced in’ 
measuring the speed of ships, by any of the devices 
thus far produced, are said to be overcome by an 
ingenious instrument called the rhysimeter; lately 
invented in England. The indicator, which resem-, 
bles a barometer in size and appearance, is located 
in the captain’s cabin, a column of mercury showing 
constantly by its variations the speed which the 
vessel is making. Its accuracy is said to be per- 
fect, there being no appreciable interference by 
friction or otherwise; and as the machine is self 
registering, it may be made to keep a complete: 
record of the speed of the ship throughout the voy- 
age. The log and all substitutes for it heretofore 
employed have been found unreliable, especially in 
changeable weather, or under a heavy sea in either 
direction. 
The rhysimeter is also designed for indicating t 
velocity of flowing liquids, which is in fact one 
its most valuable uses, as it will greatly assist IM 
the solution of many problems in practical hydrau 
ics. 
To DeoporizE KEeroseneE Ort. — The odor ¢ 
a substance is in most cases adherent, like color ¢ 
any other physical property, and not accidental or 
extraneous. Where, as in the case of kerosene oil 
or the lighter petroleum naphthas, the substance 
a mixture of many constituents, it is difficult to d 
cide which of them is the objectionable one, and s0 
long as this has not been determined, we can de 
no rules for getting rid of it, or for destroying it 
any other way. Practically, therefore, we are un 
able to deodorize the products, and especially 
lighter ones, of the distillation of petroleum ; but y 
may conceal them in the same way as formerly 
disagreeable odors incidental to sick rooms and ey 
to ordinary apartments were hidden by the liber 
use of strong smelling liquids or the fumes of i 
cense. The Druggists’ Circular suggests that th 
best fluid for this purpose is the artificial oil of bitter 
almonds, or mirbane oil; a little of it will go agrea 
way in disguising the odor of petroleum effectually, 
and as it has a very high boiling point, it will ae 
complish its purpose most durably. 
Soprum For Biastinc. — The application 6 
sodium for the purpose of blasting is made as fol 
lows: Two glass bulbs 50 cubic centimeters cap 
ity are blown with a neck of glass between them 
one bulb is filled with sodium and the other wi 
water, and between the two is fused a soluble sa 
The length of time required to dissolve the salt 
be ascertained by experiment, and the connecting 
tube be made so as not to have the charge firet 
prematurely. The bulbs, with the sodium below 
are let down into the drill hole, the water gradually 
dissolves the salt, and thus comes into contact with 
the metal, and the explosion follows. | § 
A New Tuna ror PuoTroGRApPuens. — TI 
Scientific Press, of San Francisco, describes a litt 
contrivance invented by a photographer of that 
which will, we think, be found especially useful — 
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« king the pictures of children, as it dispenses with 
@ great black cloth with which the tube of the 
era is covered, and the removal and replacement 
| of which, while the picture is being taken, tend to 
| impair the result, by distracting the attention of the 
sitter. Instead of the cloth or brass cap which 
i covers the tube of the camera, there is a disk of 
brass or other metal, consisting of two semi-lunar 
_ portions, which open and close ‘like the blades of a 
pair of scissors. They are worked noiselessly and 
| instantaneously by the slight pressuye of a little 
i knob on the top of the instrument, and the plate is 
| exposed and closed again without any manipula- 
| tions that can be seen by the sitter. The operator 
| waits until the child assumes a favorable expression, 
| when he presses the spring, exposes the plate, and 
| takes the picture without making any motion that 
| attracts the attention or causes a motion of his 
| sitter. Like all useful inventions, this is exceed- 
| in ingly simple, and may be attached to any photo- 


graphic camera. 
—_— 
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PRACTICAL RECIPES. 

_ quer and grease ; next wash in clear water ; after that 
the article with some good black lead. Polish until 
a green bronze. 
| desirable to join or close vessels for containing the 

ing oil, and mix, in a mortar, to a moulding con- 
) applied must be perfectly clean and dry. 
before a fire and laying the edges carefully together, 
| Tubing can be united by joining the edges around a 
per is easily removed. Sift flour or ashes through 
_ Liquip Bracx-Leap Pouisu.— A recent Eng- 
_ turpentine, water, and sugar or saccharine matter, 
ke 4, one gill of turpentine, one gill of water, and 
ot necessary. 
-and heat them in an earthenware vessel till they 
seed oil may be added while the materials are hot. 
al alum, one ounce of common salt; lay this over gilt 


Fine GREEN Bronze. — First boil the work in 
a strong solution of potash to get off all the old lac- 
let the work stand a day or two ina weak solution of 
nitric acid, then take out, wash, and dry; then coat 
you have a good black, glossy surface; then put on 
yellow lacquer, which, upon a black surface, gives 

Userut Cement. — The following cement is 
‘found to be excellent for use in cases where it is 
‘vapor of acids, or highly corrosive substances. 
Beat and sift finely dry pipe clay; add painters’ 
sistency. Use this lute in cylinders, flattened, and 

i applied to the joinings. The points to which it is 

| Jorninc Russer. — Rubber is easily joined and 
made as strong as an original fabric, by softening 

without dust, dirt, or moisture between. The edges 
/s0 joined must be freshly cut in the beginning. 
iglass cylinder, which has previously been rolled 
with paper. After the glassis withdrawn the pa- 
the tube to prevent the sides from adhering from 
accidental contact. 
lish invention consists of black lead, such as is used 
for polishing stoves and for other uses, combined with 
nd the proportions which have been found to an- 
wer well are, to each pound by weight of black 
“one ounce of sugar; but these proportions may be 
‘varied, and in some cases all the ingredients are 

Exvastic VARNISH For LeaTHER.— Take two 
parts by weight of resin, and one of india rubber, 
“are fused together; after which they should be 

ed till they are quite cold; a little boiled lin- 

To Improve Gitpine. — Mix a gill of water 

with two ounces of purified nitre, one ounce of 
articles with a brush, and the color will be much 
improved. 


—~—— 


_ A PERFUME for note paper, said to be that used 

by the Queen of England, is made of powdered 

my ch, one half ounce; ottar of roses, ten drops. 
Put this in bags and keep in the desk with paper. 


Agriculture. 
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FARM PENCILLINGS AT LAKESIDE. 
MUCK. 


Tue term muck, as used by farmers and agri- 
cultural writers, has a somewhat ambiguous 
meaning. It is often applied to cow-dung and 
stable manure, but usually the term is employed 
to designate the black, unctuous deposits found in 
meadows and low basins, and upon the margins 
of ponds. As these deposits differ most essen- 
tially in composition, the significancy of the word 
is not well defined. To obviate the confusion or 
perplexity which exists, we think there should 
be a distinction made between peat and other 
low land deposits, and they should have different 
names. Peat is the proper term to apply to the 
vegetable matter found in meadows in different 
stages of decay, and which is unlike the heavy, 
dark deposits, consisting of sand, clay, and vege- 
table débris, found in slough holes, ponds, ete. 
The difference between peat and this wash is 
very great, and the advantage in maintaining a 
distinction is obvious, as farmers will be better 
able to understand what deposits have some 
value and what have none. Peat, or pure vege- 
table deposits, may under some circumstances be 
worthy of attention, but wash or mud seldom is. 

During the present winter we have observed, 
in our rides and walks in the country, farmers 
busily engaged in removing the heavy deposits 
from ponds left dry from the absence of rains. 
This labor, from the worthless character of the 
substance sought, was wholly unremunerative. 
An examination of one of these deposits in pro- 
cess of removal showed that sand and clay formed 
nearly fifty per cent. of the bulk of the material, 
water and a small amount of partially decom- 
posed leaves and rushes made up the remainder. 
The black fragments of vegetable material gave 
to the mass a dark appearance, and hence it was 
supposed to have manurial value. Most fields 
would be positively injured by applying to them 
this heavy silt or mud, and the loss of time and 
labor to the farmer in removing it was a serious 
one. Before carting away such deposits, he 
should have taken a handful of the mixture and 
thoroughly diffused it in a quart of clear water. 
The sand and clay fall to the bottom of the 
vessel, and the lighter particles of vegetable ma- 
terial settle above, and by decanting or turning 
off the water after standing a few hours, a clear 
idea of the nature of the muck could have been 
obtained. 

We are certain that the value of peat or 
muck, as a source of plant food, has been greatly 
exaggerated, and we hesitate not to say, that one 
of the most absurd books ever written is a 
“ Muck Manual,” compiled and published a dozen 
or more years ago; it has led farmers into quag- 
mires and shaky bogs after materials which 
they were induced to suppose possessed a fertil- 
izing value closely approximating that of animal 
excrement. This is a delusion which still exists 
to a very considerable extent, and occasions con- 
siderable disappointment and loss. What is the 
actual manurial worth of peat or the decomposed 
vegetable matter found in our meadows? Let 
us look into its nature carefully ; let us dry it, 
weigh it, analyze it, and thus learn something 
positive concerning it. From a considerable 
number of analyses of peat, taken from different 
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localities in New England, we will select two 
made the present winter as fairly representing 
both extremes, one a very good, the other a very 
poor article. The first and best was sent to us 
by J. S. Potter, Esq., of Newton, Mass., and it 
gave of — 


Water . 84.95 

Ash : ° ° ‘ 4.83 
Organic matter - . Z . fe ~©6=—s-10.22 
100,00 

The second came from Swampscott, Mass., and 
gave of — 

Water Z, . le . . . . 63.73 

Ash 28,56 
Organic matter 7.71 
100.00 


A ton of the first specimen held seventeen 
hundred pounds of water, the second, twelve hun- 
dred pounds. The best contained about two 
hundred pounds of vegetable matter, the 
worst one hundred and sixty. What fertilizing 
value the specimens possessed is to be found in 
the ash and organic matter. The ash of the 
first was composed of sand, sulphate and carbon- 
ate of lime, oxide of iron, with traces of magne- 
sia and soda; the second was largely made up 
of clay and sand with small quantities of lime. 
These mineral constituents are insignificant in 
value, although in one of the specimens large in 
amount. It may be said that the ash constitu- 
ents of the last specimen are, practically, of Ht- 
tle account, and the first holds but traces of the 
costly materials of plant food. 

As regards the organic portion of peat it 
may possibly furnish food for plants both directly 
and indirectly, but our experiments with it in the 
field — and these experiments extend over a 
period of nearly ten years— have not afforded 
encouraging results. It is asserted by some writ- 
ers that it furnishes carbon to plants, but this is 
doubtful. The leaves of plants elaborate carbon 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere ; if the 
roots absorb it at all, it is in very limited quanti- 
ties. There is no doubt whatever that peat, in its 
decay in the soil, furnishes carbonic acid in large 
quantities, but whether this is of any advantage 
to plants is not a settled point. Peats do con- 
tain nitrogen, but the amount is small; those 
found in the bogs of Massachusetts seldom ris- 
ing above one per cent.of the dry mass. Assum- 
ing that dry peats of good quality supply on an 
average one per cent. of nitrogen, and the whole 
amount ig utilized by plants, then one ton of 
raw peat yields three pounds, which at thirty 
cents gives the nitrogen value of the ton ninety 
cents. This nitrogen does not exist in the form 
of ammonia, as we have invariably failed to find 
ready formed ammonia in peats, and they do not 
contain nitric acid; therefore the nitrogen must 
occur in some inert or insoluble form, not per- 
haps largely available as plant food. It is im- 
possible to state what the actual value of the 
nitrogen of peats may be, but we have good rea- 
son to Believe that under the influence of moist- 
ure and air in soils, a portion of the gas at least 
is converted into ammonia or nitric acid, and 
therefore becomes available as a fertilizing agent. 
So far then as nitrogen goes, we have reason to 
believe that peat furnishes some valuable plant 
nourishment. If peat has the power of absorb- 
ing free nitrogen from the air, and if it is Oxi- 
dized to nitric acid in the soil, then its indirect 
value should be regarded. We have a most ex- 
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cellent deposit of peat upon our farm, and have 
applied it to various kinds of soils, and, as be- 
fore intimated, have studied its effects. Several 
of the years, or seasons, have been unfavorable 
for trial, from the extreme droughts; much of 
the dry, light vegetable matter lying upon the 
surface of our fields has been taken up by the 
winds and carried away. When perfectly dry it 
is as light as chaff, and is therefore easily moved 
by winds. Thus far, when treated with and with- 
out lime, we have failed to observe the least 
beneficial influence upon our crops. As an ab- 
sorbent in cattle pens and barn cellars, it serves 
a good purpose, and if farmers can afford to 
draw and handle it, it should be collected. It 
also supplies a good adjunct to the compost heap, 
and seems to absorb ammoniacal and other gases ; 
and its presence promotes changes in animal mat- 
ter and in other fertilizing substances. We have 
not space fully to discuss this important subject 
in this number of the JoURNAL, and therefore it 
will be taken up again at a future time. 


LOBSTER-SHELL MANURE. 

Upon the coast of New England in the sum- 
mer months, immense quantities of lobsters are 
taken, and after cooking are placed in hermet- 
ically sealed cans, and sold as food in all parts 
of the country. Some canning establishments in 
Maine consume in this industry thousands of 
tons each season; and consequently little moun- 
tains of shells accumulate, which are a source of 
annoyance to the owners of the factories. ‘To 
utilize this product, the shells have been ground 
up and sold to farmers as manure. In order to 
ascertain the value of this substance, we have 
been employed to make analysis of it as sold in 


the market. It was found to contain of — 

Water. . 15,90 
Organic substances 42.13 
Inorganic “ 41.97 

100.00 

In 100 parts it contains of — 

Ammonia, actual and potential 3.50 
Insoluble phosphoric acid . 4.00 


The insoluble phosphoric acid corresponds to 
8.73 per cent. of bone phosphate, and the re- 
mainder of the inorganic portion consisted of 
carbonate and sulphate of lime. We learn from 
this determination that the lobster-shell manure 
has not a high value, — is not worth as much as 
a good quality of fish pomace. We presume the 
article as prepared at different factories would 
vary considerably in value, but the analysis will 
afford a very fair idea of its actual worth. 


BONE CHARCOAL. 


One of the important uses to which bones are 
applied is the production of a charcoal, which is 
largely used in decolorizing syrups in sugar re- 
fineries. If bones are burned in the open air, 
the animal portion is destroyed, and they crum- 
ble to a white powder ; if they are placed in iron 
retorts and subjected to the influence of heat, a 
portion of the animal constituent is carbonized, 
and bone charcoal results. By either pracess, 
the earthy phosphates are not in the least dis- 
turbed, and the very best superphosphate of 
lime can be made from the substances by treat- 
ing them with acids, We are this year using 
bone charcoal for making superphosphates for 
farm use, and we find no difficulty in producing 
an article which yields, upon analysis, fifteen per 
cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. This article we 
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predict will “make the corn jump,” as the 
phrase is, when the growing season fairly comes 
round. We have great confidence in well pre- 
pared phosphates, and fully believe that if we 
supply phosphoric acid in assimilable condition 
to soils, great benefits will result to our crops. 
The phosphates we must supply to exhausted 
lands, as not a plant can grow without them, and 
from no incidental sources can they proceed. 
Nitrogen, which has so great value in our manu- 
rial substances, may be furnished in abundance 
from the atmosphere or from rain water. It is 
certain that organic matter in soils has the 
power, to a greater or less extent, of changing 
atmospheric nitrogen into the two compounds 
from which alone it is made available as plant 
food. We are led from year to year to adopt 
more confidently Liebig’s views upon this im- 
portant point, inasmuch as we have observed 
that the nitrogenous element, when not directly 
supplied, was not wanting in any variety of plants 
if the phosphates were furnished generously. 


HOME-MADE FERTILIZERS. 


In preparing superphosphates upon the farm 
it is perhaps better to employ bones that have 
been calcined or charred, as a dry powder re- 
sults from a proper admixture of acid with such 
materials, and the trouble of drying and a sec- 
ond grinding is avoided. Raw bone dust, when 
acted upon by acid and water, forms a pasty 
mass which requires time and labor to dry prop- 
erly. It is undoubtedly better for the farmer 
who has collected a quantity of raw bones which 
he desires to convert into superphosphate, to 
make a pile, allowing them to rest upon rough 
stones, surrounded witb a low wall. This con- 
stitutes an extempore furnace, in which, with the 
aid of wood to kindle, the bones can be burned 
to whiteness, thereby becoming very brittle, so 
as to be easily ground to a powder. The loss 
in organic matter will be a little more than 25 
per cent., but this does not detract from the value 
of the superphosphate which can be made from 
the bones. If bone charcoal.is employed, such as 
has been used in refineries or laboratories, it is 
all ready to be acted upon by the acid. Calcined 
bones can be ground in a common plaster or 
grist mill. We are using in our laboratory 
what is known as the Bogardus Mill, which 
grinds bones, coal, and burnt bones with great 
facility and rapidity. It is a small mill, made 
of iron, and requires what is equivalent to a 
three or four horse power to move it. In pre- 
paring superphosphate, use of sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol 50 lbs. to each 150 lbs. of the fine 
bone. The equivalent of acid, or enough to 
fully decompose the bone, requires rather more 
than one pound to two; but there is danger, in 
imperfect manipulation, that some free or un- 
changed acid may remain, a result not desirable. 
It is better to dilute the acid with water by 
turning into the vessel 34 gallons, and then add- 
ing the 50 lbs. of acid. Into this shovel the 150 
Ibs. of bone, stirring it constantly with a hoe. 
If bone charcoal is employed, it will be dry 
enough and sufficiently fine to apply to the fields 
as soon as cool. There is much said among 
manufacturers about superphosphate “ going 
back” after it is made. This means that the 
soluble phosphate changes by standing into the 
insoluble condition. We incline to think that 
this only takes place in the presence of organic 


substances, and that it is only those mixtures of 
fish pomace or dried animal matter with supe 
phosphate of lime, that undergo spontaneous 
change. We are engaged in a series of investi 
gations in our laboratory upon this point, which 
we trust will throw light upon it. For some 
purposes for which we use our home-made fer-_ 
tilizers, we add to each 1,500 lbs. of the dis- — 
solved bone, 300 lbs. of chloride of potassium, 
and 200 Ibs. of nitrate of soda, thus supplying” 
the potash and nitrogenous elements. We mod- 
ify the combinations to meet the wants of differs bs 
ent crops. But to explain all this fully would » 
require a book, and we pass to other topics. 
KAINIT. F 
We have before referred to this potash salt 
which comes from the Stassfurth salt mines in 
Prussia. It is very largely used in England, 
France, and Germany, in agriculture, and from 
a careful examination of the statements made re- — 
specting it we incline to regard it favorably. j 
Mr. C. D. Hunter, chemist at Mr. Lawson’s ex- _ 
perimental farm, Blennerhasset, England, has — 
used it with success upon potatoes and other crops, — 
and many others have used it with satisfactory 
results. Our experiments at the farm with kainit — 
have not been long enough continued to justify — 
confident opinions. Kainit is composed of about — 
25 per cent. of sulphate of potash, 20 per cent. 
of sulphate of magnesia, 40 per cent. of chloride — 
of soda or common salt, and 15 per cent. of — 
gypsum and chloride of magnesium. The potash — 
is the most valuable ingredient, and if we estimate 
the value of that in each ton, we reach the follow- 
ing result: sulphate of potash contains 54.08 per — 
cent. pure potash, 45.92 per cent. sulphuric acid ;_ 
and therefore 2,000 lbs. of kainit averaging 26 
per cent. of sulphate of potash would give 270. 
Ibs. of pure potash. Commercial potash con 
tains but 75 per cent. of pure alkali, and hence 
its cost at present prices is fully 10 cents a7 
pound. The pure alkali therefore in one ton of ~ 
kainit would be worth about $27.00. The salt, 
gypsum, and magnesia have considerable value 4 
as manurial agents. The salt is largely in ex- 
cess of the other ingredients, and we fear it may 
be too large for some soils, Kainit is mani- 
festly a substance worth trying, and since 
through the efforts of Wm. Grange, Esq., of 
Baltimore, it is placed within reach of farmers, — 
we hope it will receive extended trial in this 
country. Mr. Grange offers to supply it at 
$13.00 the ton, currency, which is a very low 
price compared with that of some dealers, who 
have been asking $40.00 the ton. The integ- 
rity of the article as furnished by Mr. Grange is 
guaranteed, each cargo being accompanied by 
the sworn certificate of Dr. G. L. Ulex, chemist, 
at Hamburg. We presume farmers can obtain 
quantities as small as a single ton by addressing 
Mr. Grange at Baltimore, but of this we are not — 
certain. All desired information may be ob- 
tained by addressing him. 
——=- $e 
ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


Mucx interest is manifested by agriculturists 
regarding the value of soil analysis, and we are 
often solicited to express views upon this point. 
Careful experiment and observation have led us 
to conclude that less practical or positive knowl 
edge is gained by analysis of soils than 
suppose. We entered upon the work ten year 
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ago with much enthusiasm, and expected to be 
a ccsingly guided in our farm operations, by the 
results attained. It was found that while we 
had no difficulty in learning the exact ingredients 
of our soils, we could not ascertain in what states 
of combination they existed. Many soils exam- 
ined were found to be quite similar in chemical 
composition, but they differed widely in their 
productive powers; and also, soils which were 
found to contain in rich abundance all the ele- 
ments of plant nutrition did not grow crops as 
we had reason to expect. Soil analysis fails to 
throw light upon the mechanical or physical con- 
ditions which have a most important bearing 
| upon crops, and the growth of every kind of 
_ plants. 
Simple analysis of top-coverings, without tak- 
ing into account the nature of subsoils, location, 
mechanical conditions, etc., is not to be relied 
upon as acertain guide in the management of 
lands. Nevertheless chemistry, directly and in- 
directly, affords great aid in soil cultivation, and 
in some cases soil analysis may be valuable. 
For instance, if lime or potash be wanting in 
soils it will inform us of the fact, and we can 
supply these important substances with great 
benefit. A single analysis of the soil of a wheat 
or potato field may show the absence of some 
one of the elements of food upon which the 
plant depends, and if it were not supplied the 
crop would be a failure. Soils come from the 
rocks, and their character depends upon the na- 
ture of the rocks from which they have resulted. 
‘Some are rich in potash, others in lime; and a 
soil rich in one or the other of these ingredients is 
‘not benefited by their application. Thus, anal- 
ysis teaches us how to prevent loss in two ways: 
loss of crops, by supplying needed plant-food ; and 
loss in using unnecessary manure upon lands 
| where it exists in abundance. It also teaches 
‘us that certain lands are naturally barren, and 
‘cannot be reclaimed with profit, and that others 
‘have soluble salts in such large proportions that 
\ they cannot grow crops. 
There are a large number of enigmas in soil 
) cultivation which chemistry has thus far failed 
to explain. It is known, for instance, that super- 
phosphate greatly benefits a turnip field, and yet 
analysis of the plant reveals the fact that but 
little phosphoric acid enters the plant; and also, it 
is probable that potash and other salts may exist 
in such peculiar combinations in soils as not to 
be readily detected by chemical tests, as we find 
-that potatoes, which require much potash, will 
‘sometimes grow upon soils in which we fail to 
‘detect this agent. 
_ This subject is an important and interesting 
one, but it would require an extended treatise 
to give it proper consideration. 
ss eres 
A VERY GOOD COMPOST. 
_ A GENTLEMAN residing at La Grange, Ga., 
‘wrote to us some time since, that the following 
‘mixture had been used upon the cotton fields of 
‘that section with excellent results : — 
[ie Nitrateof Soda. 2. ss Ss S40 Iba. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia 60 « 
Muriate of Potash 20 « 
Bone Dust . 200 * 
Gypsum 200 + 
Salt 4 50 “ 
|Soil or Muck 1,430 « 
2,000 Ibs. 


is mixture embraces ouite all the great essen- 


tials of plant food, but we think it is too much 
attenuated. The proportions might be doubled 
(leaving out half the soil) with advantage, as it 
would not be so heavy to handle. We would 
however suggest an improvement in the propor- 
tions employed * instead of 60 lbs. of sulphate of 
ammonia it had better be, for cotton, 100 lbs. ; 
and good, true. superphosphate might take the 
place of the bone dust with advantage. The 
cotton plant needs the active influence of phos- 
phorie acid, to push it forward vigorously. If 
the planters will combine together and purchase 
these commercial articles, good and true, at the 
lowest wholesale rates, and make this compost, 
they will save the tens of thousands of dollars 
thrown away upon the factitious mixtures sold 
so freely in the South. 
——qa—— 

To Dissotve Grounp Bong. —“S. C. S.,” 
Aiken, 8. C., asks, What proportion of sulphuric 
acid is required to dissolve ground bone? 22 Ibs. 
of acid will dissolve 100 lbs. of bone. But the 
Charleston phosphate is not bone, and contains no 
animal matter; and a larger proportion of acid is 
necessary to dissolve it; we do not know the exact 
quantity, but it can be easily determined on trial ; 
probably 50 lbs. — American Agriculturist. 

Remarks. — A journal of so high character as 
the Agriculturist ought not to publish an item 
like the above. It must mislead, and therefore 
do injury. No amount of acid will dissolve 
ground bone. ‘To liberate the phosphoric acid 
and form the new combinations which as a 
whole are called “superphosphate,” much more 
acid is required. How is a farmer to “ deter- 
mine by trial” the amount of acid necessary to 
“dissolve ” the Charleston phosphates? Is he 
to continue to pour on acid until the phosphates 
are dissolved or placed in solution? Before this 
is effected he will require more acid than any 
manufacturer can supply. It would have been 
much better to have answered the correspondent’s 
inquiry by saying that the writer did not know 
anything about dissolving bones. 

—@¢— 

Witp PLants ror Haneine Baskets. — Those 
who have tried to grow the trailing arbutus in the 
parlor have usually failed, but a lady correspondent 
of the Horticulturist has succeeded in doing it for 
several consecutive seasons. ‘Early in April,” she 
says, “as soon as the show was gone, we gathered 
trailing arbutus, partridge-berry (Mitchella repens), 
winter-green (Gaultheria procumbens), ferns and 
moss, with sometimes a plant of the yellow-blos- 
somed wild strawberry (Fragaria vesca). The basket 
was first lined with soft moss, and then filled with 
light forest mould. A strong root of fern was planted 
in the centre, the other plants filled in, and the 
whole kept well watered. For many weeks the 
basket was kept gay and fragrant with the succes- 
sive blooms of the arbutus, and as they disap- 
peared the delicate bells and bright scarlet berries 
of the Mitchella, nestling amid the rich foliage and 
soft moss, made a thing of beauty the entire season. 

The conditions observed were: 1st. To renew 
the materials of the basket every spring. 2d. To 
select plants with good roots, growing in light leaf 
mould, and, in case of the arbutus, to obtain plants 
plentifully filled with buds. This plant will not 
form buds in a hanging basket; and, indeed, so far 
as my observation goes, it will only do so when 
growing over a rock. 3d. And quite as important 
as all the other items, the basket was kept well 
watered and in the shade. No sunshine was ever 
allowed to strike it, a cool situation near a north 
window being found the most favorable place for it.” 
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HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICITY. 


Durine the extraordinary clear cold weather 
which prevailed in February and March the 
electrical phenomena observed in some houses 
excited much interest. In our own dwelling, for 
many days, no member of the family could walk 
across a room and come in contact with a metallic 
substance without receiving an electrical shock, 
accompanied with a spark and report. The door 
knobs, stop-cocks connected with steam radiators, 
gas-cocks, registers, etc., were so electrically spite- 
ful that they were handled with caution. Our 
children amused themselves in the evening by 
lighting the gas with their fingers, and altogether 
the electrical condition of the atmosphere was 
quite unusual. In order that this exhibition of 
household electricity may be witnessed in perfec- 
tion, it is necessary that the weather be clear 
and cold, and that the rooms be carpeted with 
heavy carpets, and these should be insulated by 
paper mattings beneath. Under these favorable 
conditions, a person scuffling or even walking 
across a room becomes so charged with elec- 
tricity that he can ignite a gas-jet readily, by 
applying to it the tip of his finger. 

Observing this play of one of the mysterious 
forces of nature, we could not help reflecting 
upon the fact, that with all our knowledge we 
to-day know no more of what electricity 7s, than 
the ancient Romans, Grecians, or Egyptians. It 
is an agency or force which has never been seen, 
measured, or weighed, and in itself is as illusory, 
intangible, incomprehensible, as the “stuff that 
dreams are made of.” All we know of it relates 
to its effects, and it is not probable that human 
knowledge will ever reach beyond this boundary. 

It is a force that we have been able to put in 
harness, and by complying with the conditions 
under which it acts, we can compel it to serve 
important ends in benefitting -the race. It is 
probable that at present we understand most of 
the laws or conditions which govern it, and that 
we have utilized the agency so far as it is capable 
of being utilized. Its relations to matter, and 
to the phenomena of life, are also quite well 
understood. ‘This being conceded, it is evident 
that as yet we are utterly unacquainted with a 
sufficient number of forces to do the work of the 
universe. Every day the student and experi- 
menter is brought face to face with phenomena 
which he is wholly incompetent to explain, and 
although electricity is a convenient agency to 
which to refer everything inexplicable, yet it is 
a very unsatisfactory pack-horse upon which to 
crowd our difficulties. 

There are many things yet to be learned, and 
proud as we are and have reason to be of our 
philosophy, as the ages roll on, what we know 
to-day will stand comparatively as the science 
and knowledge of the ancient Romans stand to 
the great light of the present age. 

- tang 
THE TEA HOUR. 


Tue tea hour, in thousands of happy homes, 
is the hour of the day looked forward to with 
most intense delight, as it calls around the table 
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the members of the household after the various 
cares and labors of the day are completed, and 
a season of rest and social intercourse is antici- 
pated. The dining hour is with most people the 
time when the appetite is craving, and the sense 
of hunger is apt to beget a considerable amount 
of impatience or perhaps fretfulness. If there is 
any hour in the day when the man of business 
is unamiable or testy under his own roof, it is 
just before dinner, when he is waiting for the 
signal which is to summon the family to the 
dining-room. Children, guided by their quick 
instincts, seldom ask for favors at such unpropi- 
tious moments ; and often family pets, the dogs 
and cats, learn to skulk away into some quiet 
corner, and wait until the meal has fairly begun, 
before they venture to intrude themselves into 
chairs, or come within reach of the paternal 
boots. Dinner may be called the business meal ; 
it is the one which requires the most labor and 
expense to provide, and it is too apt to be par- 
taken of when the mind is loaded with the busi- 
ness perplexities of the day. In the nature of 
things it cannot be the season when the family 
shut themselves in. from the outside world, and 
turn the current of the thoughts upon pleasant 
themes. 

At breakfast there is more or less hurry. 
The mind, refreshed with sleep, is elastic, confi- 
dent, eager to encounter the labors and duties 
which have come with the morning sunlight, and 
there is little inclination to talk or think of other 
matters than those which are connected with the 
work of the day. It must be conceded, that in 
this country the tea hour is the time, and the 
tea table the place, for the introduction of topics 
of conversation which require a forgetfulness of 
everything that is personal or selfish. It is pe- 
culiarly the time and place for social converse 
upon the wonderful and beautiful things in na- 
ture which modern research has so clearly un- 
folded, and which when understood are so well 
calculated to make us not only wiser but better. 

It is the duty of every parent to introduce at 
the table topics of conversation such as will in- 
terest and improve the minds of the younger 
members of the family. Every number of the 
JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY contains essays and 
items bearing upon the welfare of individuals 
and communities, and they furnish appropriate 
subjects for ‘conversation and discipline. There 
are but few families that will not be made wiser, 
happier, better, by turning the thoughts upon 
the interesting facts of science and art as pre- 
sented from month to month in the pages of this 
journal. 

oe 


WONDERS IN THE SUN. 


Tae solar “explosion” or eruption of Sep- 
tember 7th, 1871, observed by Professor C. A. 
Young, and described by him in the JournaL 
of last November, has excited great interest in 
scientific circles, both in this country and in 
Europe. The London Spectator makes it the 
theme of an extended article, and says that 
“it must be regarded as absolutely the: most 
striking phenomenon yet witnessed by observers 
of the sun.” Mr. R. A. Proctor, in the Popular 
Science Review, speaks of it as a “solar outburst 
the most wonderful by far that has yet been 
witnessed, and affording highly significant evi- 
dence respecting the mighty forces at work in 
the sun’s globe.” The Cornhill Magazine, in 


an article on “Meteors,” and several other lead- 
ing English periodicals, refer in language equally 
emphatic to its imposing character, and its im- 
portant bearings upon the problems in solar 
physics that are now engrossing the attention of 
scientific men throughout the world. 

It is clear that this wonderful phenomenon 
furnishes evidence in favor of-the theory that 
the corona of the sun (and we may now con- 
sider it settled that it does belong exclusively to 
the sun, and is nowise due to an effect of our 
own atmosphere) is partially caused by solar 
eruptions. It had been a question whether the 
range of the forces that produce these eruptions 
could extend through distances so vast as the 
coronal rays are seen to reach. Astronomers 
become familiar with the most stupendous energies 
exerted ona scale so grand and through spaces so 
immense that the imagination is wearied in the ef- 
fort to conceive of them; but here it was neces- 
sary to suppose volcanic forces that even an astron- 
omer dared not assume to be possible until he 
should have some positive proof of their existence. 
And such proof is furnished by this unprecedented 
eruption, in which glowing hydrogen was seen 
to rise from a height 100,000 miles above the 
solar surface to double that height in ten min- 
utes, or with the velocity of 167 miles a second ! 

And it must be borne in mind that it was 
hydrogen, the lightest of all substances known to 
us, that was hurled to this inconceivable height 
with this inconceivable velocity, and against the 
resistance of the solar atmosphere. From its 
velocity between the limits observed, we can 
prove by mathematical calculation that its mo- 
tion was greatly retarded by this resistance. 
But it is not likely that the erupted matter 
consisted solely of hydrogen.” It was probably 
accompanied by heavier matter — perhaps the 
metallic vapors that have been recognized in the 
“eruption prominences” of the sun — and these 
would be retarded much less and consequently 
thrown much farther. ‘“ Compared with the 
heavier erupted matter,” as the Spectator re- 
marks, “the filmy wisps of hydrogen were but 
as the smoke from a cannon’s mouth compared 
with the cannon-ball.” Knowing the actual 
velocity of the hydrogen in the upper part of its 
ascent, we can show that the velocity of heavier 
matter would probably be so great that portions 
of it would be hurled away from the sun, never 
to return. 

This remarkable eruption therefore tends 
to support another recent theory, namely, that 
meteors have their origin in such solar outbursts. 
This theory is discussed at length in the article 
from the Cornhill Magazine to which we have 
alluded above (reprinted in the Living Age for 
February 3d), but our limits will not allow us to 
make more than this passing reference to it here. 
Mr. Proctor’s article in the Popular Science Re- 
view is reprinted in the Eclectic for March. 

We may remark incidentally that, while in 
the majority of cases due credit has been given 
to the JournaL by those who have copied or 
commented upon Professor Young’s communica- 
tion, the English magazines mentioned above 
have not deigned to make the proper acknowl- 
edgment to our little monthly. 

—_—oe— 

% For the Publishers’ Notice, ete., heretofore 
put at the head of the editorial department, the 
reader is referred to the last page of advertisements, 


THE ANXIETIES OF AN INVENTOR. 


We have on a former occasion alluded to the | 
exacting and exhausting character of experimen: 
tal and inventive labor. He who is engaged in | 
planning or executing a new industrial enter | 
prise, especially if it be one involving great ex- 
penditure of money, and affecting the interests of 
many beside himself, never lays down his burden 
of care and solicitude until his task is success- 
fully consummated. No waking hour is free 
from anxiety, and no sound and refreshing slum.” 
ber relieves the wearied brain. ‘  ) 

Twenty-two years ago to-day (it is the 5th of 
March when we write) ¢he first locomotive en- 
gine passed through the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge, which was a new experiment on a grand 
scale. What an anxious day must that have 
been for Robert Stephenson! It was then that 
he won his greatest fame as an engineer. It 
was, indeed, a great triumph to carry a train 
through a tubular bridge over the Straits of 
Menai. The largest arched span that had be 
previously constructed was only 240 feet, 2 
here rigid iron tubes 460 feet long were stretchet 
in mid air where the tallest ships could sail b 
neath them. So broken had Stephenson’s re 
been whilst planning this great enterprise, that 
when he got the first tube floated, and was satis 
fied that all was safe, he said, “ Now J shall go 
to bed!” Bat although so far successful, the 
anxieties connected with the enterprise were not 
at an end, for the Britannia Bridge, which is 
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now the wonder and marvel of the traveller, ha 
only been commenced; and so exhaustive wa 
the gigantic undertaking, that in referring to it” 
after its completion, Stephenson says: “ It was ~ 
a most anxious and harassing time with mé 
Often at night-time I would lie tossing about 
seeking sleep in vain. The tubes filled my 
head! I went to bed with them, and got up with 
them. In the gray of the morning when I 
looked across the square in which I resided (in 
London), it seemed an immense distance across 
to the houses on the opposite side. It w: 
nearly the same length as the span of my tubu- » 
lar bridge!” When the first tube had been 
floated a friend remarked to him, “This great 
work has made you ten years older;” to which 
he replied, “I have not slept sound for three 
weeks !” ; 
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BAD WATER. 

As an illustration of the bad character of 
water often used for domestic purposes, we pre- 
sent the analysis of a specimen taken from @ 
well in Woburn, Mass., which has, we under 
stand, supplied several families during the past 
year. 
The water contained, in each United States 
gallou, of — 


Organic matter 10,783 grains. — 
Inorganic “ 62,713 « 
Total solid contents . : + 78,496 grains. 


This water was largely contaminated with ni- 
trates, and afforded evidence that it was receiving 
from some source animal and vegetable débris in 
unusual quantities. A well water recently sent 
to us from Andover, Mass., for analysis, 
nished results nearly as unsatisfactory as the 
above, and almost every day we have occasion 
to point out to heads of families the fact that th 


. 


water used is the true source of ailments which 
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* ZINC POISONING. 


_ Havine clearly and persistently pointed out 
‘the dangerous nature of the galvanized iron 
pipes when used for water conduction, during 
the past year, we have not alluded to the sub- 
ject for some months. The poisoning of indi- 
viduals and families through this agency still 
continues in some sections, and we are led to 
raise another note of warning. We hear of a 
family of four persons in Portsmouth, N. H., 
made very ill by using water drawn through the 
zinc-covered pipes. Dr. Jackson examined some 
of this water, and found six grains of oxide of 
_ zinc in the gallon. Hundreds have suffered to 
a greater or less extent from zinc-impregnated 
water, and legislative enactment should forbid 
the use of the galvanized pipes if there is no 
other way of reaching this desirable end. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


How Guyrowper 1s ExrLopep By AN ELec- 
TrRic CurrENT. — One of our correspondents is 
puzzled to understand how a current of electricity 
conducted by a wire can be made to explode gun- 
powder at a distance, when a telegraphic wire is 
not perceptibly heated by the passage of the fluid, 
and will not ignite gunpowder placed in contact 
with it. We may receive the spark from an elec- 
trical machine or a Leyden jar in the midst of gun- 
powder without igniting it. In fact, experimenters 
» sometimes find it no easy thing to get up an explo- 
| sion in that way. In using galvanic electricity for 
the purpose, advantage is taken of the fact that if 
the current is*sent through a fine wire of poorly 
| conducting metal, the resistance it meets causes it 
to ignite the wire. Good conducting wires are 
| erefore used for conveying the current to the 


gunpowder, and fine wire is used for connecting 
these within the cartridge, a common form of 
which is shown in the figure. It consists 
of a tin tube filled with gunpowder, and 
> tightly closed at both ends. Two copper 
wires, properly insulated, pass into it, and 
' are connected within by a fine steel wire 
soldered to each of them. When the cur- 
+ rent is sent through the wires this fine 
‘ wire is burnt up, and thus the powder is 
‘ignited. The copper wires can be refitted 
with a fresh piece of steel wire, and used 
, again and again. : 
_ Forrowrine tne Sun Rounp THE Wor_p. — 
The journey round the world is scarcely more of an 
undertaking at the present time than a trip to Eu- 
Tope was a few years ago. “ The actual travelling 
time,” as Rev. Dr. Prime states in the preface to his 
’ Around the World,” just published by the Har- 
| pers, “las been reduced to seventy-five days, dis- 
tributed as follows: I'’rom New York to San Fran- 
cisco, by rail, six days; from San Francisco to 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, by steamship, twenty- 
) seven days; from Hong Kong to Calcutta, by steam- 
‘ship, twelve days; from Caleutta to Bombay, via 
Allahabad, by continuous rail, a journey of 1,450 
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| Bombay to Suez, by steamship, eleven days; from 
Suez to Paris or London, by steamship and rail, six 
days; from London to New York, ten days.” One 
would not like to spend less than six months on the 
| tour, which if his plans were carefully laid out in 
advance would enable him to glance at the chief 
points of interest en route. What he can accom- 

lish if he takes a year for the journey, Dr. Prime’s 
br will show; and there are advantages in de- 
‘Yoting just that period to the tour. By starting at 
the right time (about the first of August), and go- 
& westward with the sun, “ the traveller will be in 
country, dnd on every sea, at the most favora- 


*miles through the heart of India, three days; from | 


ble season ; whereas a longer period would inevita- 
bly bring him into some oriental region in midsum- 
mer, when the heat is almost intolerable even for 
residents, or among the typhoons and cyclones of 
the tropical seas.” In this way the circuit of the 
earth may be made as safely and comfortably as an 
ordinary summer excursion to Europe. California, 
Japan, China, India, Egypt, and Palestine, may thus 
be visited in turn, and time enough will remain for 
a run through Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and the British Isles, before the year has elapsed. 

ANESTHETICS IN THE SLAUGHTER-HovusE. — 
Now that so much is being done to prevent man’s 
inhumanity to the brute subjects of the realm which 
he rules as “ lord of creation,” it is not to be won- 
dered at that measures are proposed to reform the 
long established barbarous methods of slaughtering 
them for purposes of food. There can be no doubt 
that the suffering inflicted upon animals in killing 
them is not only great, but wholly unnecessary. 
An interesting paper on this subject was lately read 
by Dr. Richardson before the Medical Society of 
London, and the matter will probably be taken up by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Although some animals appear to witness 
the death of others without emotion, yet this is not 
universally the case, and the pig especially has a 
great fear of impending death. Dr. Richardson 
has discovered an anesthetic composed of coal gas 
combined with bichloride of methylene, which he 
recommends for general use in slaughter-houses. It 
is simple, easy, and safe in application; it does not 
interfere with the flow of blood or in any way affect 
the quality of the meat. He has also invented an 
apparatus consisting of a tin reservoir made to hang 
on a nail in the wall of the slaughter-house, and 
intended to contain the bichloride of methylene. 
To this reservoir two india-rubber tubes are at- 
tached, one to be connected with a common gas jet, 
the other terminating in a tin funnel large enough 
to receive the nose of a sheep and capable of being 
fastened like a muzzle on the head. The muzzle 
being placed, the tap of the gas is turned, and the 
gas bubbling through the bichloride is breathed by 
the animal. In a minute perfect insensibility to 
pain is produced, and animals breathe the gas 
quietly without struggling or apparent dread. For 
large slaughter-houses Dr. Richardson has designed 
a sort of passage divided into chambers, the cen- 
tral chamber being filled with the mixed vapor ; mere 
passage through it will render the animal insensitive 
to the knife. 

A Roya. Crorurine Factory. — A report by 
Mr. Redgrave, the Inspector of Factories, recently 
issued, gives an interesting account of the Royal 
clothing factory at Pimlico, at which clothing is 
made for the army. The separate pieces of the 
garments are chalked out in the usual manner upon 
the surface of the cloth, and the piece of cloth with 
the pattern so chalked upon it is placed above sey- 
enty-nine similar pieces of cloth, when the whole 
are cut out at one operation by a band knife resem- 
bling a band saw, but without teeth. The sewing 
of the parts together, to make garments, is performed 
partly by sewing-machines and partly by hand. 
The seams, after having been sewn, are ironed in 
the usual manner; but the irons are heated by jets 
of gas, and the iron is pressed down upon the iron- 
ing board by a pedal, to reduce the labor of the 
operator. The work is paid for by the piece. The 
price paid for making a tunic is 3s. 4d., and for 
making a pair of trowsers is 1s. A woman can make 
about one tunic per day, or four pairs of trowsers. 
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ATOMS. 


THE corn raised by the Iowa Agricultural College 
costs only twice its market value; which is quite 


thousand yards long (about three miles and a half) 
and capable of bearing a strain of fifty tons, has 
been made for drawing trains through a tunnel 
on the North British Railway, in Scotland. — The 
American Practitioner says that “ Fireside Science ” 
is a book that ‘‘ ought to be found in every family 
circle where there are young minds to be interested 
in the study of physical science;” and the Phila- 
delphia Medical and Surgical Reporter remarks that 
“it is particularly adapted to the instruction and 
entertainment of the younger members of the 
family, though it is by no means too simple and 
commonplace to instruct older and well-read per- 
sons.” — We see by advertisements in English pa- 
pers that “the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
now forward messages to Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
and Nagasaki, by way of Russia, at the uniform 
rate of £4 8s. per message of twenty words;” so 
that a message may now be sent from San Fran- 
cisco across this continent and the Atlantic, and 
then by the above route to China, as promptly as 
a few years ago it could have been transmitted 
from Boston to Chicago. — It has been rather chilly 
out in Montana, where the thermometer at Fort 
Benton is reported to have gone down to 59° below 
zero.—-In six coal counties in Pennsylvania, last 
year, 822 persons were killed and injured; leaving 
220 widows and more than 400 orphans.— The 
Supreme Court of Maine has decided that an oyster 
is a fish; a zodlogical “ruling” to which excep- 
tions are likely to be taken in scientific if not in 
legal circles. — Those who have travelled in foreign 
lands come home and lecture on what they have 
seen; and now a man who has been in the Wis- 
consin State Prison is going to give a course of 
three lectures on “ Our Prisons, their Uses and 
Abuses.” — Bone-dust is occasionally adulterated 
with the turnings and raspings of vegetable ivory 
(Phytelephas macrocarpa) ; a fraud readily detected, 
as the spurious matter leaves a much smaller 
amount of ash than bone-dust, and Jacks phosphate 
of lime.—Some of the agricultural papers are 
wondering at the fact that “a plant may be raised 
from a seed in a flower-pot, receiving no ‘nourish- 
ment but pure water, and yet far exceed in weight 
all the soil in which it grew;” as if there were 
anything strange in that, when the merest smatter- 
ing of botany suffices to show that plants draw their 
nutriment largely from the air.—TIron filings are 
sometimes mixed with the pulp in making wrapping- 
paper; a fraud on the purchaser, which is made up 
to him when the paper is weighed along with the 
articles he puts up in it.— The Literary World, 
advertised in our last number, is invaluable to 
those who would keep track of what is going on in 
“the literary world,” and everybody that reads a 
specimen number is pretty certain to become a per- 
manent subscriber. — The man that originated the 
Cardiff giant has retired from business with a snug 
fortune ; which: illustrates the advantages of having 
a natural turn for geological pursuits. — A station- 
ary engine of three thousand horse-power, said to 
be the largest in the world, has just been started up 
in the Lehigh zine works, Friedensville, Pa. — The 
metric system has been legalized by act of Congress, 
but if has not been introduced into New Jersey, 
where an editor, who read in the cable dispatches 
that “ Bazaine has moved twenty kilometers out of 
Metz,” sat down and wrote an editorial, in which 
he said he was delighted to hear that all the kilo- 
meters had been removed, and that the innocent 
people of Metz were no longer endangered by the 
presence of those horrible engines of war; and then 
he went on to describe some experiments made with 
kilometers in the Crimea, in which one of them ex- 
ploded and blew a frigate out of water. — The 
Massachusetts Teacher, which a critic not long ago 
unfeclingly called “a seedy magazine,” has greatly 


creditable for one of those institutions, and better | improved this year, both outwardly and inwardly, 
than their average achievement. — A wire rope, six and is now one of the best educational journals in 
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the country. — The Connecticut Common School 
Journal, which has passed into the hands of those 
enterprising publishers, Chatfield & Co. of New 
Haven, begins the volume for 1872 in new and en- 
larged form, and is every way better than of old. — 
Forty barrels of “ pop-corn” have been shipped 
from Illinois to England, where the article is a 
novel luxury. — An English druggist received the 
following: “please sur if you wold hif you would 
send me up some stofe for a child aboit to years 
old she is verrey bad and had to cunvelesong fits 
and she is cutting her duble teeth it tis whate you 


call the dum fever.” 
—— paw 


Porsonous Parer Coiiars. — A clergyman re- 
siding in Sussex County, Delaware, having been 
greatly troubled with numbness in his limbs, and 
other symptoms which led his physician to suspect 
lead poisoning, sent to us the ash resulting from the 
combustion of one of the paper collars worn by him, 
and we found upon analysis that it contained car- 
bonate of lead in considerable quantity. This dan- 
gerous substance is used in the glazing of some cuffs 
and collars made of paper, and when the hands and 
neck perspire or any abrasion of the skin occurs, 
the lead is absorbed and poisoning results. The 
brand of collars containing the lead was represented 
to be what is known as the “ Dickens ” collars. 

—e— 


A DISTINGUISHED Yentleman in Massachusetts 
writes us as follows regarding the JouRNAL : — 


“Your publication is so universally pronounced 
excellent, that words of commendation may seem 
stale to you. But you must allow us readers the 
pleasure of saying that few papers or magazines of 
any kind convey so much desirable and practicable 
knowledge as the JouRNAL oF CHEMISTRY.” 


—_—e— 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., successors to the 
well known house of Chas. Scribner & Co., have begun another 
popular series of books entitled “The Illustrated Library of 
Travel and Adventure.’ It opens well with Bayard Taylor's 
Japan, an admirable description of a land in which everybody 
is interested just now, on account of the visit of the Japanese 
embassy to this country, If the succeeding yolumes are not in- 
ferior to this, the success of the new series is assured. 

The same publishers have issued Vol. II. of Curtius’s His- 
tory of Greece, which we have before commended. ‘he revision 
of the translation by Prof. Packard, of Princeton, makes this 
edition as much better than the English as it is cheaper. Vol. 
III., completing the Peloponnesian War, will soon be ready, 
and will contain a full Index to the three volumes, — another 
good feature of this edition. 

The Harpers have just published Around the World, by E. 
D. G. Prime, D. D., the record of travels through many lands 
and over many seas —a book to which we have alluded else- 
where; Paul's First Epistle to-the Corinthians, by Rev. Dr. 
Barnes, another volume of the revised edition of his “ Biblical 
Commentaries;”” and Twenty Years Ago, from the Journal of a 
Girl in her teens, edited by the author of “ John Halifax,” and 
much the best thing that has yet appeared in her series of 
* Books for Girls.” Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare's Julius 
Cesar will be ready by the first of April; and in reply to many 
inquiries from teachers and others, we would say that this play, 
with the three previously published, will then be bound in ene 
volume for those who prefer them in that form. This book, as 
well as the others mentioned above, may be found at Noyes, 
Holmes, & Co.'s, 

Under the title of Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science, 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, propose a monthly series of 
papers selected from the works of eminent scientific writers of 
the day; and they have issued a sample number containing Mr. 
R. A. Proctor’s “Strange Discoveries respecting the Aurora,” 
and “ Recent Solar Researches.” Single numbers are to be fur- 
nished at 25 cents; twelve monthly numbers, postpaid, for $2.50. 
The plan is a good one, and we hope it may be carried out. 


—~—— 


WE have received subscriptions from the following 
persons; but as they do not give their post-office address, we 
are unable to send the paper until we hear from them again: — 


JOHN GILMOERE, 
Dr. Da CAMARA, 
J. W. McCreary, 
P. Mouton, 
Gzo. C. WILson. 
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Medicine. 


Se 
DOCTORS IN COUNCIL. 

Tue peculiar duties of physicians would not 
seem to be favorable for the development of ora- 
torical powers, or for acquiring skill in debate ; 
but we have observed in the meetings of the 
Councillors of the Massachusetts Medical So» 
ciety, during the past three years, that these ac- 
complishments were by no means wanting. We 
do not believe that any class of men can be 
brought together in deliberative assembly, who 
transact business with more directness, accuracy, 
and despatch, than this-body of intelligent med- 
ical gentlemen. And in debate, we have been 
surprised at the clearness, force, and eloquence 
which these watchers at the bedside of the sick 
and suffering are capable of exhibiting. Parlia- 
mentary rules are better observed and enforced, 
nice points more quickly seen and understood, 
and personalities more completely avycided in 
their meetings, than in assemblies of lawyers, 
politicians, schoolmasters, or legislators. We 
believe this is generally true of all meetings and 
assemblages of educated physicians in this coun- 
try and Europe. We must not be understood 
as intimating thaf doctors never disagree, or in- 
dulge in sharp controversies when met together, 
for such intimations would certainly excite a 
smile upon the countenance of every reader ; but 
we do say that physicians manage and conduct 


public meetings with unusual tact and propriety, 


and show in debate a quiet, unostentatious force 
and directness, worthy of imitation in all classes 
of public speakers. 

The school in which physicians are educated 
is eminently a practical one, and is-as unlike 
that in which lawyers and politicians are reared, 
as anything can well be. They are able to 
study human beings under circumstances not 
possible to others, and to obtain an insight into 
motives and character, when all masks are 
thrown aside. They are compelled to meet ex- 
igencies, and give succcr in hours of anguish, and 
in times of peril. Hence, they learn to act 
promptly, decidedly ; the judgment is quickened, 
the moral force strengthened, the sensibilities 
aroused. 

This kind of education when brought into 
deliberative bodies has its influence upon the 
proceedings, and gives to them the practical di- 
rectness and business-like air to which we have 
alluded. We never heard a physician make a 
long speech, and doubt if it is possible for one 
who has been long in active medical practice to 
“talk against time,’ upon any occasion. The 
essays read at medical meetings are sometimes 
long and heavy, but they are oftener brief and 
interesting. Altogether, we have a high opinion 
of the educated, cultivated medical man, not 
only when his talents are displayed in the sick- 
room, but when met for deliberation, and the 
discussion of professional and public affairs. 

set E 
A REMEDY FOR SMALL-POX. 

Forericn medical circles appear to be some- 
what excited over the alleged discovery of a 
specific for small-pox, which is said to have been 
tried in a Berlin hospital by Dr. Zuelzer with 
remarkable success. This new remedy is zylol, 
also known under the euphonious synonyms of 
xylyl-hydrogen, xylen, xylenyl-hydrogen, and 


dimethylbenzol, among which the reader is free 
to choose the appellation that is most acceptable 
to his own ear or tongue. It is one of the. 
products of the distillation of coal-tar oil, is h : 
mologous with benzol and toluol, and possess 
a specific gravity of 0.8309. It was first found 
by Cahours, in 1850, among the distillati 
products of wood. By the addition of water to» 
crude pyroxylic spirit xylol is separated; then 
it is agitated with sulphuric acid. After seve 
hours’ standing, a mixture consisting of xy 
and other hydrocarbons is found floating over 
brown liquid. ‘This is first washed with a solu- 
tion of hydrate of potash, afterwards with water, 
then dried over chloride of calcium and anhy-_ 
drous phosphoric acid, and afterwards subjected 
to distillation. Xylol is then found in the liquid) 
running over at 120° to 180° C. It is best 
administered in form of oil emulsion with cinna- 
mon syrup, or in gelatine capsules. The dose 
for an adult is ten to fifteen drops, for children 
three to five drops, hourly or every three hours, 
Dr. Zuelzer expressly remarks, that the good 
effects of xylol are only apparent when it is 
perfectly pure and entirely free from toluol 
and benzol. 
Pure xylol can be obtained of Messrs. J. R 
Nichols & Co., chemists, of this city. 


o 
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OVERTAXING THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. | 


Tue New York Medical Journal, for March, 
gives some extracts from a lecture on “ Physical 
Disease from Mental Strain,” by Dr. Richardsor 
of London. After treating of the ailments 
caused by excessive mental labor in variou 
classes of adult brain-workers, he considers th 
injury done to the young by overtaxing the 
minds in school. The extent of this injury, as 
he remarks, varies according to the kind and 
character of the work. In the very young it | 
gives rise to direct disease of the brain, o. 
deposit of tubercle, if there be any predisposition 
to that disease, to convulsive attacks, or even to. 
epilepsy. In less extreme cases, it causes ia 
weakness and exhaustion of the mind, with 
irregularity of power. The child may grow up 
with a memory overburdened with technicalities, 
and rendered almost incapable of the acquisition Y 
of other knowledge ; and often the brain, owin; 
to the labor put upon it, becomes too s8o 
mature, so that in manhood it is merely a larg 
child’s brain, very wonderful in a child, and 
equally ridiculous in a man or woman. The « 
development in an excessive degree of one par- 
ticular faculty is also a common cause of feeble- 
ness. = 

As an illustration of the danger of constantly © 
forcing a single faculty, he tells the story of 4 
boy whose originally good memory was cul- 
tivated to such a degree that he could learn fifty 
lines of “ Paradise Lost” ata single readin 
On going from school to the University he was 
beaten by every fellow-student in the learning 
of detailed and detached facts. For a long tim 
he made mistakes that were most annoying ; th 
was unable, for instance, to cast up accurately 
any colamn of figures, he forgot dates, he fat 
over or under important appointments, misnamet 
authors in “speaking of works of art or letter 
and, in reasoning, his want of analytical powé 
was painfully felt. It took him full ten lon, 
years to unlearn his wonderful technical art. 


« 
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| «For the reasons given,” says Dr. Richardson, 

have always persistently opposed the special 
yrize system in schools. A teacher, with some 
jxperience of results of teaching, I can recall no 
jingle instance in which noted prize-men in early 
puth bore away more than other men the prizes, 
‘hat is to say, the successes, of after-life. I have, 
jowever, many, many times known the successful 
yrize-man in the class the least successful afterward, 
ind as often have known the most ordinary youths, 
n class, come out as the best men in life. Over- 
vork in the child and in the student defeats its own 
ybject; it does not develop the powerful brain so 
hecessary for the man: for life is ever a new and 
great lesson, and some young brain must be left free 
(or the reception of lesson on lesson. Of this there 
reed be no doubt, and there we may leave the first 
nd leading fact. But the danger of overwork is, 
‘unfortunately, not confined to the brain; it extends 
19 the body as a whole. When the brain is over- 
worked in the growing child, however well the 
shild may be fed, and clothed, and cared for, there 
will be overwaste of substance in proportion to the 
overwork. There will be stunted growth, and the 
|formation of a bad physical body.” 


oe 
POISONOUS PAPER HANGINGS. 


We long ago warned our readers against ar- 
senical wall-papers, but we have recently seen it 
stated in the journals of the day, that, except in 
the case of a certain bright green, arsenic is 
rarely, if ever, used in coloring these papers. It 
appears, however, that the English “ Social Sci- 
mce Association” takes the contrary ground, 
and in their “Transactions” for 1871, a paper on 
the subject is printed, from which we make th 
‘following extract :— 
| The fact that nearly all the green coloring now 
jin use is arsenical has been indisputably proved by 

eminent analysts. Specimens can be produced of 
pale green papers containing six, nine, and even 
fourteen grains of arsenic to the square foot, and pa- 
‘pers containing only a leaf or line of green in the 
pattern are arsenical and injurious. Yet such pa- 
pers are to be seen everywhere ; in royal palaces, in 
the mansions of our nobles and gentry, in lodging- 
shouses, and the homes of the middle and industrial 
\dlasses in town and country. Medical men have 
\these poisonous papers on their walls, and suffer 
from them unawares. Arsenic was first employed 
in the manufacture of wall-papers about the begin- 
\ning of this century, and its use has been on the in- 
herease year after year up to the present time. If 
we cover our walls with a poison which is not only 
‘deadly but volatile, can we wonder at deterioration 
jof health? My own experience of the danger of 
)arsenical wall-papers extends over a period of four- 
teen years, during which my entire household, num- 
bering fourteen “persons, suffered severely. But now 
follows an important point, proving that arsenic is 
not confined to green coloring, as supposed, but is 
used in papers of all colors, and even in white. 
Our papers containing green were replaced with 
‘others totally devoid of green, but in a few months’ 
itime many alarming symptoms reappeared. Sus- 
‘pecting arsenic again, I had all these papers ana- 
lyzed, and arsenic was found in the paper of every 
bedroom in the house, though not one contained 
even a speck of green. On removing these papers, 
and coloring the walls with whiting and size, tinted 
) with safe colors, relief soon followed, and health has 
since steadily improved. It often happens that dan- 
gerous arsenic papers are concealed underneath 
harmless ones, owing to the pernicious custom of 
putting one paper over another. A very severe case 
of poisoning by this means has recently come under 
my notice. Many of the pigments now in use ap- 
| pear wo contain arsenic; therefore, in substituting 
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paint or wash for paper, it is important to know of 
what the colors are composed. There is, I am told, 
a “new blue” used for coloring walls, which contains 
arsenic, and the green distemper wash so often used 
instead of paint is almost invariably arsenical ; be- 
ing totally unglazed, it is all the more rapidly inju- 
rious. But the gaseous exhalations of arsenic have 
been found dangerous, both from glazed papers and 
oil paint, as was proved at Munich in 1860. The 
Prussian Government, recognizing the danger, “ for- 
bid the use of arsenic in any colors, whether dis- 
temper or oil, for indoor work.” Yet in this coun- 
try arsenic paint is freely used on the walls of our 
rooms, and on Venetian blinds; the green paint 
used for these latter articles containing about 
seventy-five per cent. of arsenic. , 


[The above article was in type before we had 
seen the new Report of the State Board of Health, 
which devotes considerable space to this subject. 
We also see by recent foreign journals that arsenic 
is largely used in the coloring of carpets, both in 
greens and in reds ; which is especially dangerous 
to health, since the wear to which carpets, are ex- 
posed promotes the diffusion of the poison in the 
air. | 
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PHOSPHORUS FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Masor A. B., aged about 40 years, served three 
years in the late war. Being very energetic and 
trustworthy, his labors were arduous and exhaustive. 
On his return home he resumed the duties of his 
trade —that of a carpenter. Engaging in building 
a hot-house, he was exposed to the sun’s heat under 
glass in the summer time. This exposure was fol- 
lowed by symptoms of disturbance of the nervous 
system, evincing a loss of nerve force. Naturally 
of a cool temper, he became excitable. The mathe- 
matics of his business became very troublesome, and 
he found it very difficult to cast accounts or make 
calculations. His steps were rapid and his manner 
nervous. There was but little excitement of the 
pulse; appetite fair ; bowels regular. Sleeplessness 
was the most prominent and perplexing symptom. 

Chloral hydrate, bromide of potassium, opium, 
sulphate of morphia, and valerianate of morphia, 
were successively tried without avail. 

Finally, reasoning that here was a case in which 
there was a loss of nerve force, and knowing that 
phosphorus was a most important nerve food, I 
concluded to put him on its use. He took one 
fiftieth of a grain thrice daily in pill form. Ina 
few days he slept as well as ever, and discontinuing 
the pills has since enjoyed his natural sleep. 

Post hoe propter hoc is not always a reliable 
guide. Still, as I have witnessed the calmant and 
hypnotic effects of phosphorus in other cases, I am 
disposed to attribute the result in this case to the 
agent employed. As phosphorus is an irritant poi- 
son, great caution should be observed in its employ- 
ment. None but the right preparation should ever 
be used, and then only under the direction and 
advice of a competent and regularly educated physi- 
cian. E. Cutter, M. D. 


Woeurn, Mass. 
—_e—_ 


DISSECTING ANEURISM OF THE AORTA. 


Mrs. N. P., aged sixty-eight years. Previous 
health apparently good, with the exception of slight 
rheumatic pains and lameness. Was heard to fall 
from her bed about five o’clock on the morning of 
February 18. Placed back in bed at once. I was 
immediately summoned, arriving between six and 
seven o’clock. Found her tossing about in bed, 
skin cold, with clammy sweat, pulse feeble, pupils 
natural; no paralysis, no clutching at any part of 
body or bedclothes ; constantly repeating, “ O Lord, 
O Lord.” Could not be made to answer questions, 
although apparently conscious, as she resisted the 
introduction of anything into her mouth, with “I 
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beg, I beg ” — indistinctly uttered. I was unable 
to make a diagnosis, and told the family I did not 
know what was the matter with her, and asked 
counsel — expressing the opinion, however, that it 
was of no use, as I considered her dying. Tossing 
became less and less, coldness continued, all articu- 
late expression ceased, and she died about eleven 
o’clock same morning, about six hours after being 
found in the “ fit.” 

In studying her case before death, I had excluded 
cerebral and pulmonary apoplexy and congestion, 
aneurism, embolus, cardiac lesions, ete., ete. The 
question then was: “ What was the cause of death?” 
Permission to examine thé body was obtained, and 
I found a large aneurismal sac ruptured just at 
origin of aorta, within cavity of pericardium, which 
was, of course, full of blood ; no escape of blood inta 
mediastinum. But what renders this case doubly 
interesting is the fact that the aneurism was what 
is known as the dissecting aneurism — the ruptura 
of the middle two coats being transverse and near 
the origin of the innominata — dissecting backwards 
towards the heart. There was extensive athgroma- 
tous and calcareous degeneration of the arch of — 
aorta. W. W. Monson, M. D. 

Orisco, N. Y., March 1st, 1872. 
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THERAPEUTICS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tue following extract is from Prof. Silliman’s 
“Century of Medicine and Chemistry,” noticed 
in the last number of the JouRNAL : — 


“If any one yet desires to ask what the century 
of chemistry now closing has done for therapeutic 
medicine, let him take up any formulary of a century 
old, and look for almost any of the more familiar ar- 
ticles which form the staple of medical practice to- 
day. He will find set forth in the pharmacopeias of 
a century agone, with the greatest prominence, such 
simples and carminatives as balsam of tolu, syrup 
of marsh mallow, camphor, red coral, Castile soap, 
ginger, wormwood, James’s powder, musk, mace, 
mummy, album grecum, powdered spiders, viper, 
millipedes, stomachic tincture, and aqua pura. Of 
the more potent medicines then known but little use 
seems to have been made. Iron and its salts, opium, 
mercury, jalap, and rhubarb were comparatively rare 
medicines. Peruvian bark finds its place among 
astringents, in which category fall also calomel and 
rhubarb. Burnt sponge is used as an alterative, in 
all innocence of iodine, which was as yet unknown 
for more than a generation. Alcohol seems to have 
been used chiefly for tinctures, and there is no class 
known as tonics. If we examine the prescriptions, 
it is difficult to say whether a feeling of amusement 
or disgust at the utter empiricism evinced is upper 
most. Viper broth and spermaceti for consumption , 
oak-bark and gall-nuts for diabetes; musk, decoction 
of intestines of fowl, red coral, burnt rhubarb, chalk, 
ete., for diarrhea; tartar-emetie for hooping-cough ; 
calomel and sulphur ointment for itch; are a few 
examples of the therapeutics of the leading physi- 
cians of London a century since. Not to do these 
worthy men the injustice to suppose that they dealt 
only in such extreme simples, it must be remembered 
that there was one form of iron which was an un. 
failing vade mecum and cure-all with them, and that 
was the lancet, with which they made their practice 
truly heroic.” 
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MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


GLYCERINE IN Purrip Sore Turoat. — Dr. J 
D. Palmer, in the Journal of Pharmacy, says: “¥ 
have found this an invaluable remedy in putrid sore 
throat, as well as in many other affections. Not 
long since a case occurred in which its healing prop- 
erties were fully tested. The patient, a little girl, 
seven years of age, had been suffering several days 
before I saw her, and the various remedies employed 
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had made no impression on the disease. As it was 
with great difficulty and pain she swallowed, and 
her pulse being very weak and quick, it was import- 
ant that the remedy adopted should possess heal~ 
ing, nourishing, and antiseptic properties ; and gly- 
cerine possessing these properties, was administered 
in teaspoonful doses every six hours. The first dose 
caused some smarting, the second less, and before 
giving the third there was obvious improvement. 
The case was dismissed in three days.” 

CuNDURANGO IN THE ENGLISH MARKET. — 
The London Chemist and Druggist says: “ Cundu- 
rango, which was lately described by an enthusias- 
tic American writer, as ‘the brightest jewel in the 
crown of Ecuador,’ is decidedly losing its lustre 
here. This much-vaunted remedy for cancer cannot 
now command a bid of five shillings a pound, al- 
though but a short time since forty shillings was 
paid for a parcel at public auction, and it has been 
disposed of in America at the extravagant price of 
twenty-five dollars per pound. Three bales were of- 
fered at the London sales on the 7th inst., and were 
boughtgin, amid derisive remarks, at five shillings 
per pound. How have the mighty fallen!” 

CoLLopION In CHILBLAINS. — Dr. C. Green, in 
the Buffalo Medical Journal, states that he has used 
collodion in chilblains with the most decided suc- 
cess. In one case the patient had her feet for a 
time exposed to severe cold, which produced ery- 
thematous inflammation of several of the small toes. 
They were swollen, red, tender, and itching. He 
completely enveloped them in a thick coating of col- 
lodion, and the contraction which took place on its 
drying produced so much compression of the vessels 
that the toes were as pallid as frozen ones. The 
pain and itching were relieved, and in twenty-four 
hours these members were nearly well. He has 
cured pernio of the heel also with this article. 

Frozen Breer Essence.— Dr. H. B. Hare 
(Philadelphia Medical Journal) writes that, in a case 
of scarlet fever in a child, the patient could not be 
induced to swallow the beef-tea which his condition 
required. As he took ice with avidity, the father 
suggested that if the beef-tea were frozen he might 
then be induced to take it in that form. The sug- 
gestion was carried out, and the child took the fro- 
zen beef tea readily. This expedient may in many 
cases be advantageously adopted. 

GLYCERIZED CoTTON ror Dressrnc Wounps. 
— The Journal de Pharmacie states that Professor 
Gubler, at a recent meeting of the Academy of Med- 
icine, exhibited specimens of wadding prepared by 
saturating it with a certain quantity of glycerine, 
which he had found to render it permeable to all 
medicinal liquids, without causing it to lose any of 
its suppleness and lightness. He suggested that in 
this state it might prove a useful substitute for char- 
pie, in the event of a scarcity of that article. Dr. 
Delaborde has already employed it with advantage. 
In order to prepare this dressing, it is only neces- 
sary to pour a small quantity of glycerine over the 
square sheet of wadding, and afterwards express it 
as strongly as possible. 

ag 


NEW METHOD TO DETERMINE THE ALKA- 
LOIDS IN PERUVIAN BARKS. 


In testing Peruvian barks, it is not of so much 
value to the manufacturer to know how much alka- 
loid they contain as to know how much of sulphate 
of quinia they will yield. 

On trying the different methods recommended, 
not one of them was found to meet all requirements, 
whereas the one used by Carles leaves nothing to 
wish. 20 grm. of the bark, in fine powder, are 
weighed off, rubbed in a mortar with 8 grm. hy- 
drate of lime, previously mixed with 35 erm. of 
water, the whole allowed to dry upon a plate by a 
gentle heat, then rubbed fine, transferred into a glass 
tube: closed bélow with lint, and exhausted by means 
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of chloroform ; of the latter about 150 grm. suffice. 
The end of this operation is known when the drops 
evaporated upon a saucer leave no residue ; or one 
which, when mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, chlo- 
rine-water, and liquor ammoniz in succession, will 
not assume a green color. If no chloroform shall 
be lost it may be displaced by water. When the 
last traces of chloroform have been driven off from 
the remaining powder, it is kneaded several times 
with small portions of a ten per eent. solution of 
c. of acid are 
sufficient. The united liquors, put upon a dampened 
filter, pass through colorless, leaving resinous parti- 
cles behind. The filtrate is raised to boiling, and 
so much of ammonia added that a slight acidity 
prevails. Soon after the quinine crystallizes; col- 
lected upon a double filter, the adhering mother- 
liquor removed by a few drops of water, pressed, 
dried between paper and weighed. (It is preferable 
to dry at 100°, but then the twelve per cent. of 
water which is lost by this operation has to be 
added when weighing. The salt then contains 75 
per cent. of quinine.) The other alkaloids remain 
in the mother-liquor, and may be obtained by pre- 
cipitation. 

This method always gives satisfactory results. It 
requires but a few hours’ time ; is simple, for all the 
quinine is obtained at once as white sulphate, and 
the other alkaloids perfectly colorless. Lastly, it is 
also very effective, for the same bark gave a larger 
quantity by this process than by that of Rabourdin 
and that of Maitre, as follows: 

From 20 grm. of a cortex chine regius were ob- 
tained, — 


According to Rabourdin : - 23.00 sulphate. 
"Maitre 5") BS S0. Wee 
a Carles. . 26.55 « 


From 20 grm. of another bark were obtained, — 
According to Rabourdin 29.50 sulphate. 
“ Maitre. . 26.75 oS 
“ Carles . : . 81.2) 

As strychnia and brucia are soluble in chloro- 
form, this method might, perhaps, also be used to 
determine the alkaloids of the strychne. — Witts- 
lein’s Vierteljahrschrift. 
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TANNIN AND GLYCERINE. 


TANNIC acid is frequently prescribed in concen- 
trated solution with glycerine ; but tannin, commer- 
cially obtained, possesses various impurities, which 
either remain as insoluble turbidity or discolor the 
solution. \ Firstly, a green resinous coloring matter, 
insoluble in water but soluble in strong alcohol and 
glycerine, invariably occurs. This contamination 
results from the solvent action of the ether in the 
original process of extracting the tannin. Secondly, 
metallic chips of .copper, iron, etc., from the vessels 
in which the tannin was dried, are never absent. 

A concentrated solution of tannin is nearly in- 
dispensable among the requisites of the prescription 
department. An aqueous solution, however concen- 
trated it may be, will spoil. An alcoholic solution 
is often objectionable, but an aqueous solution, con- 
taining glycerine, can be utilized on most occasions. 

This solution is best adjusted by weight; it is 
perfectly stable, clear, and transparent, and contains 
one troy ounce of tannic acid in two troy ounces of 
the solution, that is, half tannin by weight. The 
solvent is the other half, or} each by weight of gly- 
cerine and water. More than this proportion of gly- 
cerine cannot be used to advantage, as the liquid 
becomes too thick to pour conveniently. This solu- 
tion cannot be prepared, however, by directly com- 
bining the three ingredients, as the impurities must 
first be removed ; and the only preliminary solvent 
for this purpose, which the writer has found to an- 
swer perfectly, is a mixture of equal measures of 
strong alcohol and water. A very concentrated 
solution, in the proportion of two parts of liquid to 


one of. tannin, can be formed with the aid of he it, | 
which filters with the greatest facility, leaving the 


Alcohol alone, in the proportion of four to one of 
tannin, would not filter well. Water, in the pro 
portion of at least four to one of tannin, would not | 
filter even as rapidly as the solution with alcohol; 
and whilst the alcoholic solution becomes turbid 
with water, the aqueous solution never became clear | 
from the first, and moreover was always much dar 
ened by the metallic impurities forming colored solu- | 
ble tannates. The preliminary solvent and per 
manent solvent above proposed are therefore the 
only available ones. These form a light green, thin 
syrupy solution, miscible with glycerine and water i 
all proportions without losing their brightness, and 
forming in a more dilute condition colorless solu- 
tions. 

From these observations the following formula 


deduced. Take of — 
Tannin . 8 troy ounces. 
Glycerine 4 % ts 
Strong Alcohol 8 fluid « 
Water ; : ik: ae? “ 


Mix the aleohol aa ee add the tannin an 
apply heat until the tannin has dissolved.  Filte 
hot, then add the glycerine, and evaporate by a care™ 
ful heat until the solution weighs 16 troy ounces. — 
The Pharmacist. 
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SELECTED FORMULZ. 


For Wuoorinc Coucu.— The Georgia Media 
cal Companion Sots ne the following as “safe, 
pleasant, and effective ” : — ¥ 

RY Argenti Ioduret or. x. ; + 


Sacch. Alb. F gr. Ixx. 

Pulv. G. Tragacanth ° gr. viii or x. — M. 
® Rub well together, moisten with a few drops o 
water, make pill mass, and divide into 80 pills 
Each pill will contain one eighth of a grain of the 
salt. 

S.— To a child 2 or 3 years old, one pill 3 to 
times a day. ‘To children 6 to 10 years old, 2 pill 
at a dose. ! 

Joprpe or Starcn Pourtice. — The following 
is from the same authority: Take two ounces of — 
starch and mix with six ounces of boiling water to— 
form a jelly, then add, before cold, half an ounce o' 
tincture of iodine. The poultice is now ready for 
use. It is recommended for sloughing sores, etc. 

StmmuLatine Expectorant — Recommended | 
by Tanner as useful in pulmonary affections of chil- 
dren, when it is desired to give tartar emetic with- 
out producing depression : 


RY Vini Antimon. F 5 et src lay & 
Spts. Ammo. Aromat. fx dr. iss. 
Syr. Tolutani, oer SeOnads 
Tr. Camph. Comp. fdr. ij. 
Aq. Camph. f. oz. iss. — M. 


S.— One or two seapoonfels every third or 
fourth hour. 

CARBOLIZED GARGLE FOR DIPHTHERIA. — Car- 
bolic acid, 20 minims; acetic acid, 3ss.; honey, 
tincture of myrrh, each f.35ij.; water, to f.3y, 
The acids to be shaken together well before the — 
other ingredients are added. 


—— 


CuLoripe or Porassrtum.— Dr. Lander 
substituted the chloride for the bromide of potas 
sium in the treatment of epileptics with a success 
which he declares to be identical. Me begins with — 
smaller doses; but doses of 75 to 105 grains daily 
have been borne without inconvenience for months 
in succession. He states that it is more active, 
one sixth of the price, and without the inconvenient 
sre ee, effects of ey of potassium. He 
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~ ZINC MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


Nor many years ago Mr. C. W. Roepper, of 
dethlehem, Pa., in his rambles over the moun- 
ains in that locality, chanced t» discover some 
inc ores at the little village of Friedensville, 
bout four miles from Bethlehem. As a result 
f this discovery large zine works have arisen 
vithin the last twenty years at that town, and 
he working of zinc mines, and the manufacture 
f the oxide of zinc and other products, has 
‘ecome an immense industry. A visit to these 
aines and works, not long ago, afforded oppor- 
‘unity to learn much that was of interest to our- 
elves, and doubtless will be to our readers. 

| The mines at Bethlehem were long worked 
's open quarries, the supply of ore being abun- 
ant and near the surface. In this way a huge 
ypening wa3 excavated, but as the depth in- 
-reased and the ore was not so rich, they aban- 
oned the open quarries, and now the mines are 
arried on under ground, like copper or coal 


jlende, the 
first brought to the surface they are care- 


latter being a sulphide. 


ept separate. After all the large pieces have 
een picked out by hand, the mud and small 
ieces are washed in the same manner as copper 
‘re. By this means nearly all of the mud and 
lime is removed, and nothing is left but good 
re. It is then thrown on wagons and hauled 
veross the South Mountain to the works. 

The richer ores are used for making spelter, 
vhile the poorer are sent to the oxide works. 
the company keep a chemist in their employ, 
vhose business it is to determine the value of 
he ores “and slugs. The sulphides are first 
oasted to drive off the sulphur and convert the 
ine into an oxide, and the silicates are calcined 
o drive off the water. The subsequent treat- 
nent of the ores is the same. ‘They are ground 
‘namill with a certain proportion of stone coal, 
vhich mixes them thoroughly with the coal, and 
it the same time reduces them to a coarse pow- 
ler. If they are intended for making oxide, 
they are taken at once to the furnace house. 
This consists of a long range of furnaces re- 
iembling those of a brick kiln. Into these the 
mixed ore and fuel is fed; the ash pit is then 
sanked up tight with ore, and the fire door is 
also almost closed. The operation then goes on 
for eight hours without much attention from the 
workmen. ‘The zinc, being intensely heated in 
‘sontact with the fuel is reduced to the metallic 
state, As the metal is volatile, it at once rises 
in the form of vapor; but a stream of air being 
allowed to flow over the surface of the burning 
mass, the zinc gt once takes fire in this and is 
Converted into oxide. This is carried forward 
mechanically by the strong current of air that 


’ 


<— 


When they |roller at each passage. 


ily sorted, the silicates and sulphides being 


is continually drawn through the furnace by a 
powerful fan. By this means it is drawn through 
a falling sheet of water, which removes any un- 
burnt particles of zinc or carbon, and the oxide 
issues from the tower perfectly pure, but still of 
a yellow color. It then passes through the fan 
and is blown into a large settling chamber, where 
the coarser particles of the oxide are deposited, 
and whence they are removed from time to time 
and returned to the furnaces to be worked over 
again. The finer particles by this time having 
become cold and snow-white pass on into the 
bag room. ‘This is a large room hung with rows 
of long cotton bags, reaching from ceiling to floor 
and doubled up at the lower end, which lies for 
a yard or more on the floor. This room presents 
a singular sight when the fan is running and all 
the bags are fully inflated. These bags serve to 
filter the oxide from the air with which it is 
mixed. This, however, they only partly do, for 
the oxide, when shaken from them and collected 
in other short bags, is still a very light, bulky 
powder, full of air. In order to render it more 


dense it is passed beneath a roller several times 
aines. The ores here are chiefly silicates and jor a table so arranged that it rises toward the 


The bag which goes into 
the machine fat and portly comes out shorn of 
its fair dimensions. 

The oxide is then packed in barrels lined with 
paper, and is ready for market. It is very 
extensively used for inside paint work, and in 
situations which are exposed to sulphuretted 
hydrogen is far superior to lead, as it maintains 
its white color where lead is quickly defaced. It 
is not, however, equal to the lead paint in brill- 
iancy or in covering power. 

The portion of zinc ore destined to be con- 
verted into spelter, which contains, we believe, 
all the roasted sulphide as well as the richer 
portions of the silicates, is then taken to the 
spelter furnace. This consists of four separate 
furnaces built into one block, the two pairs 
facing opposite ways, with two furnace doors at 
each end. These furnaces each contain forty- 
eight clay retorts. These retorts are about seven 
inches in external diameter, and three feet long. 
They are made of very refractory clay, so that 
they can stand prolonged heating. The com- 
pany manufactures its own retorts in another 
part of the works. The men will remove one 
retort from the furnace and insert another with- 
out cooling off tye rest. These retorts are all 
closed at the end that rests upon the back wall 
of the furnace; the outer end, which is placed 
lower than the inner, is open. The workmen 
fill these retorts with a semi cylindrical shovel, 
and then pass an iron rod into each so as to 
make an. open passage at the top. They then 
place an earthenware adapter on the mouth of 
the retort, cementing it with clay. This is of a 
conical form, about a foot or so in length, and 
serves as a condenser, and being inclined up- 
wards while the retort is inclined in the opposite 


direction, it forms a sort of cup or basin at its 
union with the body of the retort. In this basin 
the melted zinc collects. To the end of this 
adapter is fixed a prolonge of sheet-iron which 
serves to catch any zine that may have escaped 
the adapter. In this prolonge are often found 
most beautiful crystals of zine resembling moss 
in their delicacy. The furnace being charged, 
the work of reduction soon commences. ‘The 
zine, oxide, and coal react on each other, and the 
zinc is reduced to the metallic state while the 
coal escapes as carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, 
The metallic zinc, being volatile, is sublimed 
and carried along with the current of carbonic 
oxide, and is deposited mostly in the adapters, 
which become hot enough to keep it melted. 
Some little, however, escapes to the prolonges, 
and a little is carried still further and burns 
along with the carbonic oxide at the end of the 
prolonge. These burning vapors and the red 
glare of the furnace give the place a rather un- 
canny look after dark. 

The furnaces are kept going day and night 
until they wear out. ‘The melted zinc is with- 
drawn from time to time by a smail scraper (the 
prolonges having first been removed) into large 
iron ladles, from which it is poured into the 
ingot moulds. These are of iron, and have the 
name of the company cast upon them in raised 
letters so that every ingot is marked. If it is 
intended for the market it is now ready, and we 
may say in passing that the spelter manufactured 
here is superior to any foreign product in the 
market, being free from all impurities except a 
trace of iron and carbon. Arsenic is never 
found in it, while that of foreign makes is rarely 
free from this impurity. If the spelter is to be 
rolled into sheets, it is taken to the rolling mill 
and placed in a reverberatory furnace, where it 
is again melted; from here it is dipped out in 
iron ladles and cast in broad, flat ingots; these 
are not marked, but are perfectly smooth.. These 
ingots are heated up to the proper temperature 
to make them tough (which is from 212° to.280° 
F.), and then passed through rollers, one at a 
time at first, then two or three together, and 
finally a number of them at once, the workmen 
taking care to keep them at the proper tempera- 
ture by returning them to the annealing furnace 
us often as they get cool. They also in the pro- 
cess of rolling continually shift them so as to 
bring fresh sheets next the rollers. When the 
sheets are finished they are trimmed at the 
edges and then weighed and marked, and packed 
in barrels for shipment. Many of the workmen 
employed here are Belgians, who were brought 
to this country by the company. ‘There are also 
some Irish and a few Germans among the work- 
men. As a result of this the local dialect of 
South Bethlehem is an exceedingly curious one. 
We have often been amazed at hearing a boy, 
evidently of Irish extraction, talking a mixture 
of English, French, and German. 
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LUNAR LANDSCAPES. 


Our readers do not need to be told that the 
moon is our nearest neighbor among the heavenly 
bodies, but possibly they may have a somewhat 
vague idea of how much nearer she actually is 
than any other of these celestial “outsiders.” 
All the planetary distances are on so vast a scale 
compared with those to which we are accustomed 
on the earth, that we have no clear conception of 
them. We know that some are much greater 
than others, but the least and the largest really 
seem quite alike to us. It is only when we man- 
age to bring them into direct comparison with 
our every-day measures that we can approximate 
to an appreciation of either their absolute or 
their relative magnitude. Before we make our 
imaginary visit to the moon, let us try by some 
such comparison to estimate the extent of the 
journey that lies before us. 

The mean distance of the moon, — no mean 
distance in itself, though insignificant when com- 
pared with the planetary intervals, —is about 
240,000 miles. This is some nine times the cir- 
cuit of the earth, or eighty times the distance 
from Boston to Liverpool, or across the Conti- 
nent to California. A railway train, running day 
and night at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
would get there in about eleven months. That 
would be a sufficiently tedious trip, but if we 
were going to the next station, in other words, 
to the planet Venus, which is about twenty-five 
millions of miles distant when nearest the earth, 
it would be more than a hundred-fold further, 
and some ninety years would elapse before we 
arrived at “the star of love.” If we were bound 
for the sun (about sixty-seven million miles fur- 
ther in the same direction) it would take nearly 
two and a half. centuries more to accomplish the 
distance. 

It is evident that railway travelling is too slow 
for even the shortest of these little extra-terres- 
trial excursions. Let us take “the wings of the 
morning,” and fly with the speed of the dawning 
sunbeams over the spaces that separate us from 
other worlds. A ray of light will reach the moon 
in a little more than a single second ; while it 
will take more than two minutes to flash across 
the interval that divides us from Venus, and 
about etght minutes to travel back from the earth 
to the solar orb whence it emanated. A com- 
parison of these periods of time will serve to 
show how much nearer to us the moon is than 
either Venus or the sun. 

OF course, our satellite is proportionally near 
as seen through the telescope. Viewed with the 
highest magnifying powers, her surface is virtu- 
ally not farther from our eyes than the outer 
portions of the terrestrial landscape visible from 
the summit of a lofty mountain. Objects three 
or four hundred feet in length can be distin- 
guished, and if the “ lunarians,” or lunatics (or 
whatever the men in the moon-are to be called), 
should erect buildings as large as some of ours, 
we could doubtless recognize them. Thus far, 
nothing of the kind has been detected, nor have 
we indisputable evidence of any change whatever 
in the lunar topography. Such changes have 
often been suspected, but more careful observa- 
tions have failed to confirm them. Many keen 
eyes are now systematically watching the lunar 
surface, in hope to detect minute changes in 
its configuration, and we may expect that if yol- 
canic or other forces are even moderately active 


there, the fact will soon be established beyond a We have said that there is probably no wat 


doubt. 

But what are the main features of the lunar 
topography? With the naked eye we see that 
the surface of the moon is diversified with light 
and dark regions, which at once suggest the idea 
of continents and seas like those on our own 
globe. And the early astronomers believed that 
the darker portions were seas, and they are called 
maria (Latin for seas) on lunar maps to this day, 
though it is doubtful whether there is any water 
at all on the moon. 

An examination with more powerful telescopes 
has shown that these so-called seas, like every 
other portion of the lunar surface, are more or 
less uneven and rocky. There can be no doubt 
that they are simply vast plains, rough and rug- 
ged in many parts, but lying at a lower average 
level than the more luminous or mountainous re- 
gions. The moon is really far rougher and wilder 
in its mountain scenery than the earth. The 
loftiest lunar mountains are 23,800 feet high, or 
nearly as high as the Himalayas, while the diam- 
eter of the moon, (about 2,160 miles) is little 
more than one fourth that of the earth. They 
are, therefore, relatively as lofty as mountains 
sixteen or eighteen miles high would be on our 
planet. 


ae 


On every part of the lunar surface, so far as 
we see it (it must be borne in mind that we see 
but one side of the orb), we perceive ring-like 
mountains, some very small, others from fifty to 
a hundred miles in diameter. These are doubt- 
less of volcanic origin, though the largest far ex- 
ceed the dimensions of any terrestrial craters. 
One of our illustrations shows a group of these 
craters or ring-mountains; the other is a view of 
Copernicus, one of the most reparkable of these 
annular formations. This huge crater is about 
fifty-five miles in diameter, and the greatest ele- 
vation of the mountain wall is 11,250 feet (more 
than two miles) above the surrounding plains. 
The wild-and jagged outlines of the western wall 
are reproduced in the black shadow thrown on 
the interior level. The opposite peaks are seen 
in the full glare of the sunlight, broken only by 
the dark clefts and ravines into which its rays do 
not penetrate. It is these shadows that enable 
us to measure the heights of the mountains, and 
this can be done with great accuracy. 


in the moon; and it is also certain that there 
no atmosphere, unless it be one with very 
depth or density. Twilight is the result of 
refraction and reflection of light in its pas 
through the air, and there is no perceptible 
light on the moon. ‘The same absence of re 
tion is noticed when a star is occulted by 


moon; that is, when the star is hidden by tl 
moon’s passing in front of it. If there is a lum 
atmosphere, it cannot be a thousandth part as 
dense as ours; in other words, it is of great 
tenuity than the best vacwwm we can obtai 
an ordinary air-pump. 

Over the dreary and desolate landscape of t 
moon, therefore, no twilight ever softens 
transition from day to night. The setting 
blazes with noontide splendor until it sinks be- 
low the horizon, and the blackness of midnigh 
instantly supervenes; and no auroral crimson ii 
the East gives prophecy of his rising, when, 
tera night that has lasted through fourteen of 
our days and nights, he bursts forth with daz 
zling brilliancy to begin a day of equal lengt 
No clouds ever veil his steady glare, or add 
varied beauty of their forms and colors to the 
unchanging sky. No breeze ever blows acro 
those barren plains, or through those wild yal 
leys. No rain, or dew, or snow ever falls there; 
nor can there be any other of the phenomena, 
either in the heavens above or on the moon be 
neath, that depend on the presence of water 0 
of air. No sound is possible, — at least, nom 
that is transmitted by atmospheric vibrations; 
but silence as of death reigns far and wide ove 
a world destitute of all vegetable and anima 
life. If any form of life does exist there, it mus 
be wholly unlike any with which we are 
quainted, or of which we can conceive. We 


not set limits to Divine power, nor deny that b 
ings may have been created capable of living at 
enjoying life in such a sphere as the moon ap 


the fact, direct or indirect. 
condition of the moon is known to us, it see 
be, as some one has aptly called it, “a world il 
ruins.” 


lon SIMPLE HYDROGEN GENERATOR. 


“THe ordinary form of hydrogen generator, 
Justrated in the accompanying figure, is doubt- 
-fumiliar to most of our readers that are 
It consists 


iterested in chemical experiments. 
f a glass vessel with a metallic 
over, through which, by an air- 
ght joint, a tube passes into the 
lass bell within. The latter is 
pen at the bottom, and a perfo- 
ved copper bucket is hung inside. 
‘he bucket is filled with granu- 
d zine or zine cuttings ; and 
; outer vessel with sulphuric 
d diluted with about ten parts 
V When the stopcock is 
jpened, the air is driven out from 
je bell, and the dilute acid com- 
ig in contact with the zinc causes a brisk evolu- 
jon of hydrogen. If we close the stopcock, the 
iccumulation of the gas forces the liquid out of the 
ell, and the chemical action ceases until the cock 
; opened again and the hydrogen allowed to es- 
ape. The « automatic character of the apparatus 
nakes it extremely convenient, but it costs more 
han some amateur experimenters may be able to 
fford. If so, they can make a cheap and sim- 
le substitute by using instead of the outer vessel 
large wide-mouthed bottle, closed with a cork, 
ud for the bell a smaller bottle, with one or more 
oles drilled through the bottom of it, into which 
1 zine is put without any bucket. Let the neck 
the smaller bottle pass through the cork of the 
irger one, and close the smaller one with a cork 
tted with a stopcock or something that will 
er the same purpose. A glass tube with a 
Il cork will do, but the stopcock is worth the 
ditional cost. The cork or cover of the larger 
ottle must not be air-tight, but that of the 
naller one must be absolutely so; and of course 
ave most be taken to drive out all the air before 
sing the hydrogen, especially in burning it, as 
ie mixture of hydrogen and atmospheric air ‘is 
ighly explosive. 


pe 


WINE-MAKING IN BURGUNDY. 


AN interesting work on * The Origin, Nature, 
id Varieties of Wine,” by Drs. Thudichum 
ad Dupré, bas receutly appeared in London. 
he description of some of the processes of 
‘anufacture must be peculiarly appetizing to 
ie lovers of certain “brands” of wine. An 
iwglish reviewer quotes the following from the 
pter upon Burgundy, and we remember read- 
-a humorous account of the same operation 
Flagg’s “ European Vineyards” (published a 
var or two ago by the Harpers), in which it is 
figecstod that that it is intended to “give a body to 
ve wine :’ 
‘Now comes a phase in the production of Bur- 
mdy, which is unparalleled by any proceeding in 
y wine-producing country. The fermentation is 
omplete, and the wine has to be drawn; but it is 
*sived to impart to the wine all the color that’ can 
extracted from the husks. For this purpose the 
asks which are collected in the chapeau [crust] 
ave to be thoroughly mixed with the alcoholic 
. The top of the chapeau, which is mostly a 
rotten and sour, is therefore taken off, and 
) or three men, having laid aside their clothes, 
t to the top of the chapeau. The chapeau is 
mse that the men can stand upon it for some 
Each of the men works. a hole with one foot 
bugh the crust; he then gets his other foot 
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through, and gradually succeeds with much trouble 
in causing his body to sink down through the crust 
into the wine below. While thus engaged, the 
whole chapeau is broken to pieces and worked to- 
gether with the wine. These men now work the 
whole of the murk, and mix it thoroughly in all 
directions with the wine for about half an hour. 
They then emerge from the liquid covered with a 
dark red dye, and after wiping their bodies with 
the shirt they pulled off, they put on a fresh shirt 
and re-dress. After the lapse of several hours, the 
chapeau has again risen as before. The men then 
again descend into the fluid, and mix it with the 
chapeau as before. During this operation the men 
perspire profusely, not only from the intense labor 
which they perform, but also from the poisonous 
effect of the carbonic acid gas exhaled by the fer- 
menting mass. ‘They are mostly deadly pale or 
blue, and pant and hang their heads over the edges 
of the cuves, gasping for fresh air.” 


—e 
THE VELOCITY OF VISION. 


WE say “ quick as sight,” and tho popular no- 
tion doubtless is that the phrase is synonymous 
with instantaneous. It is certain, however, that 
it does take time for the impression made upon 
the eye by a visible object to pass to the brain 
by the telegraphic line of the optic nerve and 
thus to reach the mind; but the time is so brief 
that we might suppose it impossible to measure 
it. But scientific men, after tracking the speed 
of light and electricity, were not to be baffled by 
a problem like this. Some time ago, Helmholtz 
and Exner demonstrated, by a series of experi- 
ments, that if a number of letters printed on 
white paper be presented to the eye, sometimes 
one, sometimes two or more of them, are distin- 
guished from the rest, according to the duration 
of the impression and that of the image formed 
by it. More recently M. Baxt, of St. Peters- 
burg, has been experimenting with an apparatus 
similar to that employed by Helmholtz, consist- 
ing of two discs, which could be made to rotate 
at known speed, the posterior one with twelve 
times the velocity of the anterior. The results 
at which he has arrived are summed up in a pa- 
per communicated to Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir Physi- 
ologie, of which the Academy gives the following 
abstract : — 

“From the numerous experiments given, it ap- 
pears: 1. That the consciousness of a given excita- 
tion is only realized or perfected by degrees; and 
2. That, under the particular circumstances of his 
experiments, a period of one twentieth of a second 
must elapse between the occurrence of a relatively 
simple excitation of six or seven letters suddenly 
placed before and withdrawn from the eyes, and its 
reception or formation in the consciousness. In 
other experiments he found that the time required 
for the comprehension of a complex figure was much 
greater than that for a simple figure, the proportion 
between an ellipse and a pentagon, for instance, 
being as 1 to 5. searches on the time requisite 
for the production of consciousness with various 
strengths of illumination gave the result that this 
time was proportionate, within rather wide limits, to 


‘the degree of illumination; but if illumination was 


excessively strong or weak, it increased.” 
— 
HYGIENIC AND CULINARY HINTS. 


LEMON Syrup.— When lemons are abundant 
and cheap, as they are now, it is a good plan to pur- 
chase several dozen at once, and prepare them for 
use in the warm, weak days of spring and summer, 
when acids, especially citric and malic, or the acids 


of lemons and ripe fruits, are so grateful and so 
useful. 

Press your hand on the lemon and roll it back and 
forth briskly on the table to make it squeeze more 
easily, then press the juice into a bowl or tumbler, 


‘never into tin ; strain out all the seeds, as they give 


a bad taste. Remove all the pulp from the peels 
and boil in water, a pint for a dozen pulps, to ex- 
tract the acid. A few minutes’ boiling is enough, 
then strain the water with the juice of the lemons, 
put a pound of white sugar to a pint of the juice; 
boil ten minutes, bottle it, and your lemonade is 
ready. Put a tablespoonful or two of this lemon 
syrup in a glass of water,and you have a cooling, 
healthful drink. 

Lemon Butter. — One pound of white sugar, 
one quarter pound fresh butter, six eggs, juice and 
grated rind of three lemons, taking out all the seeds. 
Boil all together a few minutes, till thick as honey, 
stirring constantly; put in small jars, or tumblers, 
covered with paper dipped in white of egg, One 
teaspoonful is enough fora tart or cheese-cake. 
This will keep a long time in a cool, dry place. 

How to Mix Musrarp. — Mustard should be 
mixed with water that has been boiled and allowed 
to cool; hot water destroys its essential properties, 
and raw cold water might cause it to ferment. Put 
the mustard in a cup, with a small pinch of salt, and 
mix with it very gradually sufficient boiled water to 
make it drop from the spoon without being watery. 
Stir and mix well, and rub the lumps well down 
with the back of a spoon, as mustard properly mixed 
should be perfectly free from these. The mustard- 
pot should not be more than half full, or rather less, 
if it will not be used for a day or two, as the mus- 
tard is so much better when fresh made. 

Cooxine Rarsins. — It is well to cook raisins 
before putting them into pies, cakes, or puddings. 
Soaking them is not sufficient. Steaming them by 
pouring a small quantity of boiling water amongst 
them in a tightly closing dish, and allowing them 
plenty of time to cook before opening, is a good 
plan. When raisins are rightly cooked before using, 
they are plumper, and more palatable, and can be 
eaten without injury by most dyspeptics. 

Cuicken Curerse.— Boil two chickens till ten- 
der, take out all the bones and chop the meat fine, 
seggon to your taste with salt, pepper, and butter, 
pour in enough of the liquor they were boiled in to 
make it moist, put into whatever mould you wish, 
and when cold turn out and cut into slices. 

—— 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


A Goop Crement.— The following has been 
tested for cementing wood, iron, leather, glass, paper, 
and almost all kinds of household materials: Best 
isinglass, half an ounce; rub it between.the hands 
until it breaks down into a powder, put in a bottle, 
and put as much common acetic acid to it as will 
just wet the mass through, stand the bottle in some 
boiling water, and the paste will dissolve and be fit 
to use at once; it will be solid when cold, but is 
easily warmed up the same as before. Leave the 
cork out when warming, or there is danger of burst- 
ing the bottle. 

Zinc WHITE FOR PorisHina SILVER, BRiTAN- 
NIA, ETC. — Those who have tested it say that the 
very best article for cleaning silver, and other me- 
tallic ware is the zinc white (No. 1 quality) used by 
painters. Rub it fine with a knife, sprinkle it on a 
soft flannel’ cloth, with which rub the ware; then 
brush off with tissue paper or any clean soft cloth. 

To Preserve Peaerp Boots anp SHors. — 
If pegged boots are occasionally dressed with pe- 
troleum between the soles and upper leather, they 
will not rip. If the soles of boots and shoes are 
dressed with petroleum they will resist wet and 
wear well. The pegs, it is said, are not affected by 
dryness after being well saturated with the liquid. 
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FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 

A VALUABLE paper on this subject was lately 
read by Professor Lewis, before the General 
Conference of Architegts in London, an abstract 
of which we believe will interest many of our 
readers. 

In dwelling-houses, the floor timbers usually 
bear at each end on a wall or partition; and even 
if the latter is of wood, it can be made almost 
fire-proof by filling in between the timbers either 
with plaster or with brick and plaster. The fill- 
ing, however, must be carried up the whole ex- 
tent of the partition, without vacancics between 
the floors. 

The wall-plate should not be supported by 
stone or iron corbels, for these are liable to be 
shivered under the action of fire. A safe bear- 
ing may be obtained by forming “ oversailing ” 
courses of brickwork, which are proof against the 
fiercest fire. 

In a dwelling-house, wrought iron joists, filled 
in with plaster “ pugging,” are a good protection, 
provided the under side of the joists is well pro- 
tected by plaster; but wooden joists answer as 
well, filled in with a thick layer of pugging, if the 
latter is combined with the plastering of the ceil- 
ing, so as to form the two into one mass. The 
constructional difficulties in this case are greater 
than with iron joists, but by no means insur- 
mountable. It may be noted incidentally that 
the slight joists used nowadays are a poor de- 
fense against fire, compared with the heavy tim- 
bers that we see in old houses. On this point 
Professor Lewis says : — 

“ As architect to one of the chief insurance of- 
fices, and also to the London Fire Brigade, I have 
seen several thousand cases of fire, and it has been 
very rare indeed in the case of a dwelling-house, 
that a solid piece of lumber has been burnt in more 
than an inch or so. A girder would be safe; but 
such an injury to one of our light joists would be 
fatal.” 

But the real difficulties of fire-proof constrife- 
tion begin where there is a great mass of com- 
bustible matter, as in warehouses. In a con- 
flagration these become glowing furnaces, hot 
enough to melt brass and iron. Here the usual 
dependence is on iron; but the iron may melt, 
and long before it is heated to that point it will 
soften and lose its strength ; and even before it 
begins to soften it may be snapped asunder when 
suddenly cooled by water thrown upon it. This 
last risk is the most serious, and it is mainly 
owing to the “exposure of the iron to the direct 
action of the flames,” a radical defect in nearly 
all the so-called “ fire-proof flooring.” 

There is another objection to iron girders. 
They are expanded by the heat, and strain the 
walls ; while the burning of wooden ones would 
leave the walls intact. In fact, it is safer to use 
thick wooden girders and brick arches, than to 
depend upon iron. In the case of a large ware- 
house in London, all the iron girders snapped in 
two under the action of fire, while wooden gird- 
ers in the same building were burned an inch 
deep, but were otherwise uninjured. 

The writer speaks of the plan of having the 
iron girders and columns hollow, and keeping 
them filled with water, as a “favorite” one in 
Engiand; but, aside from the danger of leakage, 


blow it off, if the hollow work is open to the air ; 
while if it is closed, “the whole of the iron work 
will soon assume the conditions of a steam-boiler 
with its safety valves screwed down.” 

The conclusion to which Professor Lewis 
comes (and which, by the way, we know to be 
indorsed by good architects in this country) we 
will give in his own words : — 


“Tn fact, the result really seems to me to be that 
the only secure protection from fire is a structure of 
brick arches on brick supports. Nothing else that 
IT can call to mind will stand the effects of great 
heat and the action of flames; stone and granite 
fly to pieces, but good brick-work never does. Per- 
haps the strongest case of endurance against fire 
known of late years was that at Tooley Street, 
where an immense range of cellars were filled with 
oil, which ignited. For weeks this oil was burning, 
a rolling sea of fire. The cellars were vaulted with 
brick. They had this glowing mass below, and the 
heated debris above; and yet, after a careful scru- 
tiny, when the oil was got out, I could detect 
scarcely a trace of injury. If this mode of construc- 
tion cannot be used, I would trust strong wooden 
timbers thickly pugged and supported on strong 
wooden posts, in preference to iron girders on iron 
columns. But I cannot repeat too strongly, that, 
with a large mass of fire, no construction under any 
circumstances could be really fire-proof, except solid 
arches on brick supports.” 

——e 


MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


DANGER IN THE UsE or Copper GaAs-PIPEs. — 
The French Journal de U'Eclairage states that a 
workman, who with a triangular file had cut almost 
half through a gas-pipe of copper, 3 inch anteriogg 
diameter, which supplied the Liege station, was re- 
moving the tool, when an explosion took place, with 
a noise like the report of a rifle,;and the man was 
much burnt. A similar explosion, but less violent, 
happened subsequently, and the workman, who was 
not injured, did not report the circumstance. Some 
gas-pipes having been taken down, they were found 
covered with a blackish coating, and they showed 
evident signs of corrosion from ammoniacal condensa- 
tion. The black matter was analyzed, and was 
found to consist of acetylide of copper, which ex- 
plodes between 203° and 248°. 

Movine A Cuimney. — The Cabot Company, of 
Brunswick, Maine, in order to enlarge their cotton 
mill, moved their large smoke-stack chimney — 78 
feet high, 7 feet 9 inches square at base, and 5 feet 
square at top, containing more than 40,000 bricks, 
and weighing more than 100 tons—twenty feet, 
without rollers or balls or guys or braces to steady 
it — one of the greatest feats ever performed in the 
State. It was planned and carried out by the Com- 
pany’s Superintendent, not one of those engaged 
having ever witnessed the moving of such a body. 
It was accomplished by building such ways as are 
used in launching ships, surfaces planed, greased, 
chimney wedged up, and moved by two jack-screws 
in four and a half hours. The flues were dis- 
connected from the boiler at 1 o’clock Pp. M., and 
9} o'clock the same evening tle flues were again 
connected, fires going, and steam up. 

Weicuts or Wroucut Iron AND STEEL. — 
Rules: For Round Iron. — Multiply the square of 
the diameter in inches by the length in feet, and by 
2.63, and the product will be the weight in pounds 
avoirdupois, nearly. Tor Square Iron. — Multiply 
the area of the end of the bar in inches by the 
length in feet, and by 8.36 ; the product will be the 
weight in pounds avoirdupois, nearly. For Square, 
Angled, T, Convex, or any Figure of Beam Iron. — 
Ascertain the area of the end of each figure of bar 
in inches, then multiply the area by the length in 


a fre will soon cotivert the water into steam and! feet, and that product by 10, and divide by 3; the 


result will be the weight in pounds avoirdu 
nearly. For Square Cast-Steel. — Multiply the 
of the end of the bar in inches by the length it 
feet, and that product by 3.4; the product will be 
the weight in pounds aVeirdupels, nearly. For Rounc 
Cast-Steel. — Multiply the square of the diameter ir 
inches by the length in feet, and that: product: 7 
2.67; the product will give the weight in pounds 
afetiatiolsy nearly. 4 
New Mernop or Nicken Piatine. — A simple 
and cheap method of nickel plating, which, not being 
patented, is open to the use of all, has been invented 
by Prof. F. Stolba. The process is, in brief, as 
follows: Into a vessel of porcelain or metal, p 
erably copper, is poured a concentrated solution of 
chloride of zinc, made by dissolving commercial zi 
in common hydrochloric acid. From once to twi 
the volume of water is added, the solution heated 
boiling, and hydrochloric acid added drop by d 
until the precipitate (formed on diluting the chlori 
of zine with water) is redissolved. As much zine 
powder as will cover the point of a knife is now 
added, whereby the metal of the vessel becomes zine 
plated. Enough nickel salt (the chloride or sulphate 
or the double sulphate of nickel and potassium) is 
introduced to color the liquid distinetly green, after 
which the articles to be plated, with surfaces per- 
fectly free from fat and rust, and with them some 
small cuttings of zinc, are put in and the liquid 
again boiled. The work is finished in about 15 
minutes. If any part of the articles is not plated, 
the boiling is continued, fresh pieces of zine and, if 
necessary, fresh nickel salt being added. It is im- 
portant, if the coating of nickel is to be brilliant, 
the liquid on boiling shall not be cloudy from basie 
zine salt, or acid from free hydrochloric acid. The 
plated articles are well washed with water and 
cleaned with polishing chalk. The same liquid ms 
be used repeatedly for plating. The nickel sa 
need not be chemically pure, but must contain 
metals precipitated by zinc. 
PuospHor-BronzeE FoR Guns. — Experime 
upon phosphorized bronze as a material for g 
are now engaging the attention of many of 
European Powers. For some time past. important 
trials have been going on with guns of this material 
in Prussia, and, it is said, with the most satisfactory 
results. The Swiss Government have under trial a 
breech-loader of phosphorized bronze; the Duteh 
Government, a muzzle-loader; the Italian Goy- 
ernment, haying repeated the statical tests whic 
were applied to this material by Messrs. Mon 
fiori-Levi and Kiinzel, of Liege, have resolved u 
proceeding to the trial of guns of the materi 
and in Vienna some phosphorized bronze guns are 
about to be tested. Finally, the French Govern- 
ment are about to make some guns with this bro 
supplied from Liége. = 
RaItwaAy THROUGH THE ALps.— There is 
prospect of a fourth railway being made throu 
the Alps before long. The Brenner Pass was 
first, the Cenis tunnel was the second, arrangemen 
have been made for constructing the third by t 
St. Gothard, and now active negotiations are | 
foot for traversing the Splugen. It is 
that two contractors have offered to make the lim 
for two millions sterling. The cantons of Grison 
and St. Gall are willing to furnish one half of the 
amount. It is proposed to work the line by bogi ; 
engines, so as to take the trains round very sharp 
turves. In this way a tunnel of less than a m 
would be sufficient. The St. Gothard line =” 
have a tunnel of eight miles. ‘ 
a 
PRACTICAL RECIPES. 
To Bronze ARTICLES OF PLASTER OF PA 
— To a solution of soda soap in linseed oil, clea 
by straining, add a mixed solution of four parts b 
vitriol and one part copperas, which precipita 
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mixed cupreous and ferruginous soap; wash with 
cold water, strain, and dry. The product has a 
uliar bronze hue. The dry powders are thus 
applied. Boil three pounds of linseed-oil with twelve 
ounces of finely-powdered litharge, strained and 
allowed to clear by standing. Fifteen ounces of this, 
twelve of the metallic soap, and five of whole wax, 
are mixed together by the aid of a water-bath, and 
the melted product applied with a brush to the plas- 
ter cast, which is previously heated to about 200°. 

Buiue-Biack Copyinc Inx.— Aleppo galls, 
bruised, 5} ounces; cloves, bruised, 2 drachms; 
) sulphate of iron, 1} ounce; sulphate of indigo, 1} 
| ounce ; sulphuric acid, 35 drops; rain water, cold, 40 
ounces. Macerate the galls and cloves in 20 ounces 
of the water for eight days, decant and add to the 
solid residue 20 ounces of water; macerating for four 
days; decant. Mix the whole of the liquor, and 
finally add, in the order named, the sulphate of iron, 
the sulphuric acid, and the indigo. 

-To Stain Woop Brack. — A correspondent of 
the English Mechanic gives the following directions : 
Brush the wood over with hot limewash, to remove 
all grease. Then give it a good dressing two or 
three times with lorwood and nut-galls in decoction, 
' first having removed the lime with a hard brush, and 
» levelled the grain of the wood; afterwards dress 
' with some vinegar, in which some old nails have 
lain. When black enough, rub well with a piece of 
' black cloth and linseed oil, and, either varnished or 
: polished, it will look equal to ebony, and will stand 
) all weathers for years. 

' To Draw a Curve. — A plan but little known 

‘ among draughtsmen, and most efficient for drawing 
| fair curves, is the following: Cut a strip of soft 

pewter similar to that used for covering bar counters, 
h 
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about one sixteenth of an inch thick, and from one 
eighteenth to three sixteenths of an inch wide, the 
length of the longest curve required. Dress it 
traight, and smooth the edges with a file. By 
drawing the strip through the closed fingers of the 
left hand, or over the thumb, a very regular curve 
may be obtained, which can be altered at will till it 
matches the line to be drawn or copied. For fine 
or quick curves a slighter strip should be used. 

To Fix Prencir or Crayon Drawines. — 
This may be done cheaply, simply, and without in- 
jury to the drawings, by varnishing them on the 
back with an alcoholic solution of white gum-lac. 
This solution quickly penetrates the paper, and en- 
ters even into the marks of the crayon on the other 
side. The alcohol rapidly evaporates, so that in an 
‘instant all the light dust from the crayons and 
chalk, which resembles that on the wings of the 
butterfly, adheres so firmly to the paper, that the 
drawing may be rubbed and carried about without 
the least particle being effaced. The following 
are the accurate proportions of the solution: 10 
.grammes of common gum-lac are dissolved in 120 

grammes of alcohol; the liquid is afterwards 
bleached with animal charcoal. 
wets 

A New Power. — We find the following in an 
exchange: “A Philadelphia mechanic claims to 
have invented a hydro-pneumatic engine which by 
means of one pound of water will produce one 
thousand pounds of power. The agents employed 
are air and water, by a new method of application. 
Tf this power is one third of what is claimed for it, 
steam, turbines, etc., have seen their last days.” We 
do not, however, consider that those who are inter- 
ested in the manufacture of steam-engines, turbines, 
ete., need have any serious apprehensions that their 
occupation is gone. Half a dozen of these “new 
powers” are announced every year, but we never 
hear anything more of them. ‘That improved sub- 

stitutes for the old motors will yet be found is not 
improbable, but even Yankee ingenuity has failed 
as yet to discover and perfect them. 
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CONFUSED FARMERS. 

How few husbandmen have any clear or 
settled convictions regarding the best methods 
of conducting farm operations! Bring together 
a hundred men engaged in soil cultivation, and 
how many of them will perfectly agree upon any 
one point which comes under discussion ? Scarce 
half a dozen. Let a farmer give his views 
regarding the best method of growing a cabbage, 
and he will be confronted with opposing views 
from a score of his associates, and no two of the 
disputants will coincide in opinion. There is 
positively more confusion and doubt among 
farmers regarding the best and most effective 
treatment of soils, than there is among medical 
men regarding the proper treatment of disease ; 
a condition of things quite extraordinary and 
unnecessary, to say the least. 

Whenever a new man (that is, a merchant 
or manufacturer, retiring to the country) com- 
mences with much enthusiasm to till his freshly 
acquired acres, he feels that he needs informa- 
tion, and forthwith orders a supply of agricul- 
tural journals, and hurries to attend farmers’ 
meetings and cattle shows. It is indeed curious 
to watch the effects of the information he obtains 
through these channels. The first year he says 
but little, plants his corn in a meadow according 
to the advice of Mr. A, and the last journal he 
read, or he ploughs a field upon a dry hill and 
drops his seed there, according to the suggestions 
of Mr. B, or some newspaper writer; he buries 
his manure a foot or two deep, or spreads it 
upon the surface, according as he is influenced 
by the ast authority consulted; he uses phos- 
phates and manures lavishly, or he don’t believe 
in anything but cow dung, at ten dollars a cord, 
because at the last Farmers’ Club he attended, 
on a close vote there was one majority against 
all kinds of mineral fertilizers. And so he 
moves on, covered by a cloud of doubt. The first 
season goes by, and at harvest time he gathers in 
what crops are worth saving, and still he is 
silent. The next year he reverses all his oper- 
ations, feeling certain that success must lie in 
exactly the opposite direction from whence came 
failure. The results are still unsatisfactory, 
and the third year he spends in experimenting 
according to whatever whim or caprice may 
govern him. The fourth year the farm is adver- 
tised for sale. 

This is no exaggerated view to present of the 
evils and losses which result from the empirical 
views and statements which find currency through 
the press and in discussions at agricultural meet- 
ings. Unfortunately those that know the least 
write and talk the most, and it is difficult to 
suggest a remedy for the affliction. Farming 
is a pursuit which demands intelligence, com- 
mon sense, and a capability of discriminating 
between cause and effect. It is a calling en- 
cumbered with much prejudice and many absurd 
notions handed down from past generations. We 
must aid in dispelling these evils, and in placing 
agriculture upon a higher plane ; the intelligence 
and progress of the age demand it. 

Now, we believe there are some settled points 
in agriculture, — some facts, some principles 
which should be considered as removed from the 
field of controversy; and ?f we ever expect to 
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make progress we must endeavor to multiply 
these settled facts. At another time we will 
endeavor to point out some of the fixed prin- 
ciples which may be regarded as safe to follow 


in soil cultivation. 
= 


FURTHER REMARKS REGARDING KAINIT. 


Tue observations regarding Kainit, made in 
the last number of the JOURNAL, have attracted 
much attention, not only among farmers but 
among importers and dealers in the agent. It 
is asserted by some large importers in New 
York, that kainit cannot be Jaid down in this 
country at $13 the ton, and consequently the 
proposition of Mr. Grange of Baltimore to sup- 
ply at that price is not made in good faith. 
We are unacquainted with any of the parties 
who offer to furnish the Stassfurth potash salts 
in this country, but it is due to Mr. Grange to 
say that he is not a jobber in these articles, but 
an importer, and le only proposes to supply 
kainit by the cargo at the low rate which we 
have mentioned. If farmers unite and give or- 
ders for several hundred tons, to be distributed 
among themselves upon arrival, they can have it 
at a low price, according to Mr. Grange’s pro- 
posals. 

One thing is certain: the compound called 
kainit is not worth to any farmer $45, $35, or 
even $30 a ton, and if dealers will not furnish 
it at rates less than that, we advise every 
soil cultivator to let it alone. We do not ad- 
vise farmers to purchase in large quantities at 
present, as we have not sufficient confidence 
in its fertilizing capabilities to lead us to do that. 
It contains much common salt (nearly one half), 
and that we regard as positively pernicious when 
used upon most soils and for most crops. We 
have never seen the least benefit from the use 
of salt; on the contrary, by its employment we 
have rendered some small patches in our fields 
almost barren. The most careful observers and 
experimenters in England have reached similar 

clusions, and salt is but little used there at 
present. The potash element is the most valua- 
ble, and indeed we may say the only costly 
ingredient in kainit, and the explanations made 
in our last number will afford a fair idea of its 
true value. We incline to regard the Stassfurth 
muriate of potash, at present prices, as thie 
cheapest agent. It can be purchased at about 
$60 the ton, and it will give on analysis 90 per 
cent. pure chloride of potassium. This is a 
valuable salt, not as valuable as the sulphate of 
potash, since hydrochloric acid is not so desir- 
able an acid as the sulphuric for soil application, 
but the agent has a marked influence upon the 
potato and other crops requiring large amounts 
of potash. In the use of all new agents pro- 
posed as valuable fertilizers, it is best to employ 
them sparingly until by repeated experiments 
we are made fully acquainted with their true 
value. We have much yet to learn regarding 
the best forms in which to employ each of the 
four great essentials of plant growths. It is not 
every compound that holds potash, or nitrogen, 
or phosphoric acid, that promptly and economi- 
cally nourishes our cereal grains and roots, but 
much depends upon the nature of the combina- 
tion, and to this department of study we must 
give earnest attention if we hope to attain satis- 
factory results. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE FOOD OF COWS IN 
THEIR MILK. 

Tue Editor’s Scientific Record, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July, has the following: “It has lately been 
announced, as the result of careful and long-continued 
investigations, that the nature of the food given to 
cows does not produce the slightest -effect upon the 
character or richness of their milk; the only differ- 
ence being a greater or less percentage of water. 
The experiment was tried of feeding the same animals 
successively with hay alone; then, successively, with 
hay mixed with starch, oil, rape-seed, clover, etc., 
thus giving a greatly varying proportion of nitrogen- 
ized food. ‘The milk -was very carefully analyzed, 
after each change of food, without showing the slight- 
est variation in its chemical constitution. The con- 
clusion was, therefore, arrived at that the variation 
or improvement in the quality of the milk is to be 
aecomplished rather by a careful regard to the breed 
than to the food supplied to the animal. 

These remarks, of course, do not apply to the pe- 
culiar taste imparted to milk in consequence of the 
character of the food of the animal; since it is well 
known that the milk of cows which have fed upon 
garlic very soon furnishes evidences of that fact to 
the taste.” 


Remarks. — We do not regard the above 
statement as correct. ‘The experiments made 
upon our herd of cows prove that the quality 
of the milk is sensibly influenced by change of 
food and treatment. ‘The caseine and butter glob- 
wles can be largely increased in the milk of cows 
by modifications of diet. Some cows at the farni, 
purchased of owners who treated them badly, and 
fed them poorly, improved wonderfully under 
better treatment, not only in the quantity of the 
lacteal secretion, but in the quality. 

By the “richness” of milk, we suppose is 
meant the nutrient principles found in the fluid, 
and it is upon this understanding of the term that 
we base our dissent from the statement. 

¢ en eet 
SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 

A New Fact rn Acricutturar CHemistry. — 
It has long been known that the quantity of ni- 
trogen contained in cereal crops frequently very far 
surpasses the amount contained in the manure 
earth from which they are grown; and the man- 
ner in which the additional nitrogen has been 
acquired is one of the many puzzles of agricultural 
chemistry, That it is derived from the air, there is 
no question, but in what manner? Has it been ab- 
sorbed by the plants directly from the air, or has it 
been first withdrawn from the atmosphere by some 
of the constituents of the soil, with which it could 
form compounds which were capable of vegetable 
assimilation? According to Les Mondes, M. De- 
herian seems to have succeeded in demonstrating 
that in the presence of organic matter oxygen com- 
bines directly with nitrogen, forming a compound 
analogous to the ulmic or humic acid, produced by 
neutralizing an acid with the potassic solution of 
garden mould. Into a perfectly dry tube he intro- 
duced oxygen, nitrogen, ammonia and glucose, 
and on heating the mixture found that a black 
nitrogenous matter was formed, while at the same 
time a portion of the nitrogen disappeared from 
the atmosphere of the tube. 

Rain TO Orper. — The new system of weather 
signals is likely to enable the farmer to know pretty 
certainly when rain is coming; and it is not impos- 
sible that he may yet be able to have rain when he 
wants it, whatever the weather predictions may say. 
In’ England, where experimental agriculture is 
carried to an extreme almost unknown with us, the 
invention of methods of irrigation has been very 
ingenious. At Stoke Park, a tract of twenty acres 
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is irrigated by artificial rain, the system being quite 
successful. The water was applied every night 
last summer in showers, except when natural rain 
made it unnecessary. The apparatus consists of 
pipes laid in the ground, supplied from an ele- 
vated reservoir, into which water was pumped by 
machinery. The financial exhibit made by the re- 
sults of the experiment is said to be a good one. 
The interest on the money invested in the necessary 
machinery, and the cost of operating it, aggregated 
$95 per acre for the entire tract of twenty acres. 
Likewise the income per acre aggregated $200, be- 
ing made up of the proceeds of one crop of grass 
and grazing in the autumn of 1870, and two crops 
of hay in 1871. The net profit was thus $105 per 
acre. On land of the same tract and same char- 
acter, used for the same purpose, but where the 
irrigation was omitted, the net profit per acre was 
but S45, 

A New Use ror Fresu Eaas. — The Scientific 
Press quotes the testimony of a gentleman in San 
Francisco with regard to the value of fresh eggs in 
affording nourishment to weak animals. He re- 
marked that he had known a young colt which to 
all appearances was nearly dead, the breath of life 
being barely perceptible, to be quite instantly re- 
vived by giving it one or two fresh eggs. The 
same results, in several cases to which he was 
knowing, have followed the administering of eges to 
weak calves, and also to feeble and chilled lambs. 
A remedy so simple, so easy at hand and so effect- 
ual in the cases mentioned — which often occur 
with calves and lambs — should be remembered by 
our readers. : 

KrepinG Cream.— Next in importance to hay- 
ing the milk perfectly pure and sweet, and freed 
from all animal odors, comes the matter of keeping 
the cream after it is taken off the milk. In the 
first place, the less milk there is with the cream at 
the time it is set in the cream jar, the better. A 
great deal of carelessness is shown in this matter, for 
be it known that milk makes cheese, while the cream 
only makes butter, and the more milk there is in the 
cream at churning time, the more cheesy-flavored 
will be the butter, and therefore the more likely to 
spoil afterwards unless excessively salted. Really 
pure good butter requires very little salt, while but- 
ter as ordinarily made will soon spoil unless well 
salted, or kept covered in brine. 

Secondly, the cream jar must be of the very best 
quality of stone-ware; thick glass would be still 
better; and it must have a cover that will exclude 
all dust and insects. 

Thirdly, the cream jar should be kept in a place 
where no noxious odors or gases can be absorbed 
when the jar is open to add more. cream, and also 
where the temperature can be kept cool and equable, 
say at about 60°; and, lastly, the cream is to be 
made into butter as soon as it just begins to sour, 
and when the jar is emptied it is to be thoroughly 
cleaned and scalded in boiling water before being 
again used. 

Grarting Wax.— The following recipe is from 
a practical nurseryman of large experience; resin, 
six pounds; beeswax, one pound ; tallow, one pound ; 
melt, and work until cold. This is to be used warm, 
when working in the house. For out-door work, 
use one pint of linseed oil in place of the tallow in 
the above formula; or take one to two pounds less 
of resin, one half to one pound more of beeswax, 
and one and one half pints of linseed oil; to be 
melted, made in a mass, and applied by hand. 

Fowrs Porsonep witn Leap. — An English 
clergyman lately sent the editor of Land and Water 
some ducks and chickens which he thought were 
suffering with lead palsy, and it appeared from a 
post mortem examination of one of the ducks, 
which died soon afterwards, that his suspicions 
were well grounded. It seems that in the vicinity 
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of lead works, especially in Wales, poultry and— 
other animals often suffer from drinking the water 
of streams polluted by the lead ore washings, 
Horses and cows sometimes become diseased in this 
way. Mr. F. Buckland, commenting on the subject, 
says: “On the South Tyne I lately heard of an 
old hen-wife who, when her chickens are poisoned 
by lead ore, simply takes a knife, opens their crops, 
turns out the poisonous material with her finger, | 
sews up the crops again and lets the birds go; they | 
don’t seem to mind having their crops cut open. I 
also heard of a whole flock of geese being poisoned _ 
by drinking water from a lead mine. In this case | 
the loss to the owner was not very great, for he sim- 
ply picked up his dead geese, and, instead of driv- 
ing them alive in a flock into the neighboring town, 
he carried them in a cart and sold them as dead 
birds — without of course, giving ‘the cause of 
death.’ I never heard that anybody was poisoned 
by eating those geese. .... In the case of lead 
ore poisoning of chickens, ducks, and other birds, I 
think the fatal effects are produced not so much by 
the lead —as the miners do not allow much of 
that to go as waste into the river— but by the 
mundic sulphate of barytes and sometimes arsenic, 
which is contained in the lead ore washings.” 
As we have formerly reminded farmers, the ani- 
mals they keep are as liable to suffer from the use 
of impure and polluted water as they themselves 
are; and yet they are often extremely careless with 
regard to the water furnished to their cows and 
other stock. This is to be both inhuman and 
blind to one’s own interest. It is as unthrifty as 
it is cruel. : | 
Povuttry-Keering FoR WomeEn. — We have | 
urged the importance of gentleness in the treatment 
of cows, and it is quite as important in the care of | 
other domestic animals. The Poultry World (an 
excellent journal, published monthly in Hartford, | 
Conn., at one dollar a year) incidentally refers to” 
this point in recommending poultry-keeping he 
women. It says: “There are many women, who, 
especially within the last half-dozen years, while the 
price of eggs has been so high, make money much 
faster by tending poultry than by sewing. It is an 
occupation especially suited to women, because it in- 
volves patience and constant attention to details 
rather than strength. Then, again, the hardest thing 
for many men to learn, in handling either poultry or 
bees, is gentleness. How many times we have seen 
boys, and men with no more sense than boys, jerk 
hens roughly from their nests, enter the poultry- ‘_ 
house abruptly and frighten the occupants till they 
rush in a fluttering mass into the farthest corner, _ 
and keep the poultry community in constant agita- 
tion and distress. But all domestic animals appre- 
ciate the manners of women attendants when they 
are fortunate enough to be cared for by them. Now 
that there are women gardeners and florists who _ 
by commendable industry and business qualities — 
have risen to eminence in those callings, and while 
one of the most successful, if not the most success- 
ful, bee-keepers in the whole country is a woman, 
we hope to see others give poultry more attention 
than it has hitherto received. Aside from profit, 
the keeping of fine poultry for fancy is an elegant 
pastime very popular with English ladies, and we 
see no reason why the fashion should not be 
adopted here.” 


fe eS, 


MAXIMS FOR THE FARMER. * 


1. Only good farming pays. He who sows or — 
plants, without reasonable assurance of good crops 
annually, had better earn wages of some capable’ 
neighbor than work for so poor a paymaster as he 
is certain to prove himself. 4 

2. The good farmer is proved by the steady appre 
ciation of his crops. Any one may reap an ampl 
harvest from a fertile virgin soil; the good farmer 


il 
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alone grows good crops at first, and better and bet- 
ter ever afterward. 

8. It is far easier to maintain the productive ea- 
pacity of a farm than to restore it. To exhaust its 
fecundity, and then attempt its restoration by buy- 
ing costly commercial fertilizers, is wasteful and irra- 
tional. 

4. The good farmer sells mainly such products as 
are least exhaustive. Necessity may constrain him, 
for the first year or two, to sell grain, or even hay ; 
but he will soon send off his surplus mainly in the 
form of cotton, or wool, or meat, or butter and 
cheese, or something. else that returns to the soil 
nearly all that is taken from it. A bank account 
daily drawn upon, while nothing is deposited to its 
credit, must soon respond, “ No funds ;” so with a 
farm similarly treated. 

5. Rotation is at least negative fertilization. It 
may not positively enrich a farm; it will at least 
retard and postpone its impoverishment. He who 
grows wheat after wheat, corn after corn, for twenty 
years, will need to emigrate before the term is ful- 
filled. The same farm cannot support (nor endure) 
him longer than that. All our great wheat-growing 
sections of fifty years ago are wheat-growing no 
longer, while England grows large crops thereof on 
the very fields that fed the armies of Saxon Harold 
and William the Conquerer. Rotation has pre- 
served these, as the lack of it ruined those. 

—_—_@¢— 


FLORICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tenacity oF Lire iN PorRTULACACEOUS 
PLants. — Specimens of Lewisia rediviva, a portu- 
lacaceous plant, large-flowered and fleshy, growing 


in British Columbia, Oregon, and California, will 


grow, although they have been dried and in the 
herbarium for two or three years; and indeed the 
samples are often troublesome from sprouting whilst 
between the papers. One species, collected by Dr. 
Lyall of the British Navy, was “immersed in boil- 
ing water” to stop this growing propensity, before 
submitting to the drying process, and yet more than 
a year and a half afterwards it showed symptoms of 
vitality, and subsequently it produced its beautiful 
flowers in the Royal Gardens at Kew. That pest 
of our gardens, purslane, belongs to the same family, 
and is almost equally hard to kill. 

Steerinc FLtowers. — Almost all flowers sleep 
during the night. The marigold goes to bed with 
the sun, and with him rises weeping. Many plants 
are so sensitive that they close their leaves during 
the passage of acloud. The dandelion opens at five 
or six in the morning, and shuts at nine in the 
evening. The goat’s-beard wakes at three in the 
morning, and shuts at five or six in the evening. 
The English daisy shuts up its blossom in the 
evening, and opens its “day’s eye” to meet the 
early beams of the morning sun. The crocus, tulip, 
and many others, close their blossoms at different 
hours towards the evening. The ivy-leafed lettuce 
opens at eight in the morning, and closes forever at 
four in the afternoon. ‘The night-flowering cereus 
turns night into day. It begins to expand its mag- 
nificent sweet-scented blossoms in the twilight; it is 
full-blown at midnight, and closes never to open again 
with the dawn of day. In a clover-field not a leaf 
opens till after sunrise. Those plants which seem 
to be awake all night have been called “the bats 
and owls of the vegetable kingdom.” 

Canoe or Hasits 1n A Prant.— We referred, 
some months ago, to a singular instance of a recent 
change of habit in the case of the Kea or mountain- 
parrot of New Zealand. The same observer, Mr. 
Thos. H. Potts, has noted in Nature a somewhat 
similar instance of the change of habit in a plant. 
The Loranthus micranthus is one of the most showy 
parasites belonging to the New Zealand flora, and is 
nearly allied to the English mistletoe. Originally 
parasitic on native trees belonging to the orders 


Violariee and Rutacee, it appears now to have 
nearly deserted these in favor of trees introduced 
since the colonization of the island by Europeans, 
especially the hawthorn, plum, peach, and laburnum, 
The latter tree was only introduced in 1859, and 
appears now to be one of its most favorite resorts, 
where it is abundantly visited by the European 
honey-bee, also of recent introduction. 


—e— 


Loupon, THE LANDscAPE GARDENER. — Lou- 
don was a man who possessed an extraordinary 
working power. The son of a farmer near Edin- 
burgh, he was early inured to work. His skill in 
drawing plans and making sketches of scenery in- 
duced his father to train him for a landscape gar- 
dener. During his apprenticeship, he sat up two 
whole nights every week to study; yet he worked 
harder during the day than any fellow-laborer. 
During his studious hours he learned French, and, 
before he was eighteen, translated a life of Abelard 
for an Encyclopedia. He was so eager to make 
progress in life, that when only twenty, while work- 
ing as a gardener in England, he wrote down in his 
Notebook: “I am now twenty years of age, and 
perhaps a third of my life has passed away, and 
yet what have I done to benefit my fellow man?” 
An unusual reflection for a youth of only twenty. 
From French he proceeded to learn German, and 
rapidly mastered that language. He now took a 
large farm for the purpose of introducing Scotch 
improvements in the art of agriculture, and soon 
succeeded in realizing a considerable income. The 
Continent being thrown open on the cessation of the 
war, he proceeded to travel for the purpose of 
observation, making sketches of the system of garden- 
ing in all countries, which he afterwards introduced 
in the historical part of his laborious “ Encyclopedia 
of Gardening.” He twice repeated his journeys 
abroad for a similar purpose, the results of which 
appeared in his Encyclopedias — perhaps among 
the most remarkable works of this kind, and dis- 
tinguished for the immense mass of useful matters 
which they contain, all collected by dint of persever- 
ing industry such as has rarely been equalled. 

—e— 


A Correction. —In our “ Atoms” last month 
we stated, on the authority of one of our Western 


exchanges, that the corn raised at the Iowa Agri-™ 


cultural College cost double its market value. The 
fact is, that in the very dry season of 1870, when 
the crops in many neighboring fields were a total 
failure, the cost of the corn raised by the college 
was more than the present market price, but much 
below the price at that time. The corn raised. last 
year appears to have cost only about half its market 
value, and the yield to the acre was nearly double 
the average in the vicinity for the same variety of 
corn. ‘This is much to the credit of the college, and 
results like this will be the best possible argument 
in favor of the establishment of such institutions. 
We are heartily glad to make this correction, for 
while we have felt obliged to criticise the manage- 
ment of some of the agricultural colleges, we know 
that others are doing excellent work, and among 
these none, in our opinion, stands higher than the 


Towa College. A ee 


A Port w Botrany.— A correspondent, re- 
ferring to the article in our last number, on “ Wild 
Plants for Hanging Baskets,” copied from the 
Horticulturist, in which “the yellow-blossomed wild 
strawberry (Fragaria vesca)” is recommended, 
says: “I have never seen, never heard of a yellow- 
flowered strawberry before.” Perhaps, as he sug- 
gests, the writer had in mind Waldsteinia Sragari- 
oides of Gray’s Manual; but there is a “ yellow- 
blossomed strawberry ” (Jragaria Indica, growing 
in Pennsylvania and the South, according to Wood), 
and she may have meant that plant. 
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BOSTON, MAY’ 1, 4872: : 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

Ir is the work of true science to dispel ab- 
surd and superstitious notions from the human 
mind, and to replace distorted and foolish beliefs 
by those founded upon the ascertained laws of 
nature, and the positive facts resulting from in- 
telligent research. This work of science has 
been in a great measure performed, and many of 
the old superstitions have been rooted up and 
fully discarded. Still, there are some that re- 
main, and they exert a decided influence not 
only upon the uneducated and the vulgar, but 
upon those of the opposite class. 

Superstitions in especial reference to thunder 
and lightning seem to have abounded in every 
country from a very early period. It is believed 
among the Mohammedans at this day that safety 
from the destructive effects of thunder and light- 
ning is insured by the presence of children, whose 
innocence is supposed to appease the wrath of 
the Almighty against the guilty; and this sup- 
posed charm is commemorated in some old Span- 
ish verses. The German writers contribute am- 
ply to the general fund of mystic lore in connec- 
tion with this subject, and the works of fiction 
of both French and Italian authors abound in 
similar allusions. 

Lord Byron observes, “The eagle, the sea. 
calf, the laurel, and the white vine, were amongst 
the most approved preservatives against light- 
ning in ancient times; Jupiter chose the first, 
Augustus Cesar the second, and Tiberius never 
failed to wear a wreath of the third when the 
sky threatened a thunder-storm. These super- 
stitions,” he remarks, “may be received without 
a sneer in a country where the magical proper- 
ties of the hazel twig have not lost all their 
credit; and perhaps (he continues) the reader 
nay not be much surprised to find that a com- 
mentator on Suetonius has taken upon himself 
gravely to dispute the virtues of the crown of 
‘Tiberius, by mentioning that, a few years before 
he wrote, a laurel was actually struck by light- 
ning at Rome. 

“The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fig-tree 
in the Forum, having been touched by lightning, 
were held sacred, and the memory of the acci- 
dent was preserved by a puteal, or altar, resem- 
bling the mouth of a well, with a little chapel 
covering the cavity supposed to be made by the 
thunderbolt. Bodies scathed, and persons struck 
dead, were thought to be incorruptible; and a 
stroke not fatal conferred perpetual dignity upon 
the man so distinguished by Heaven. ; 

“Those killed by lightning were wrapped in 
a white garment and buried where they fell. 
The superstition was not confined to the wor- 
shippers of Jupiter ; the Lombards believed in 
the omens furnished by lightning, and a Chris- 
tian priest confesses that by a diabolical skill in 
interpreting thunder, a seer foretold to Agilulf, 
Duke of Turin, an event which came to pass, and 
gave him a queen and a crown.” 

It seems indeed an amusing idea that any one 
should write seriously in condemnation of such 
superstitions as these, in the nineteenth century. 
However extraordinary it may appear, it is 
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nevertheless an indisputable fact, that absurdities 
similar to the foregoing are actually believed 
and confided in for safety in England, to this 
hour; and by persons too not, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, uneducated. The fears of su- 
perstition, as well as its consolations, are pecul- 
iarly within that class of feelings which are said 
to begin in the nursery and end only in the 
grave; and so congenial to weak understandings 
is the love of the marvellous, and so despotic the 
control of the horrors of the supernatural, that 
the age of manhood is not always or necessarily 
the harbinger of the age of reason. 

There are a great many popular superstitions 
in reference to other subjects, equally irrational 
with those on the subject of lightning, and which 
are very commonly resorted to by the ignorant. 
Among others, that in cases of persons drowned, 
if quills filled with quicksilver be stuck in loaves 
of bread, and thrown into the water, they will by 
some magic influence float about till they come 
directly over the spot where the dead body lies, 
and there remain stationary ; little less ridiculous 
than the Irish legend, that the dead body, 
touched by the hand of its murderer, will indi- 
cate symptoms of reanimation. It is commonly 
believed among English farmers that bacon from 
pigs killed when the moon is on the wane will 
not be good; and in some places an _ idea pre- 
vails that in the construction of feather-beds the 
exclusion of certain feathers is indispensable for 
making an easy death-bed. : 

The highest and most educated, even the 
most eminent judges and divines, have been 
tainted with similar infirmities. It is yet barely 
a century since the penal statutes against witch- 
craft were repealed in England; and the super- 
stitious trial by wager of battle was demandable 
so late as 1819. But the light of the present day 
is fast dispelling such foolish beliefs in this and 
all other countries, and soon they will cease to 


be remembered. - 


PROFESSORS TREADWELL AND MORSE. 


WITHIN a short time America has lost two grea 
inventors of whom she may well be proud. Pro- 
fessors Treadwell and Morse were both born in 
the year 1791, and have died within a month 
of each other. Prof. Morse’s name is known 
throughout the world. Wherever the click of 
the telegraph is heard, there also has been heard 
the announcement that its inventor is dead. 

And yet this invention was not perfected un- 
til its author was beyond the age at which many 
men think of giving up active business. The 
first successful line was the one from Baltimore 
to Washington, and was built in 1843. ‘The man 
who made this invention possible, Prof. Henry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, still lives. His 
discovery of induced magnetism supplied the one 
thing that was lacking in order to make the tel- 
egraph a success, fur Franklin had discovered 
that electricity could be made to traverse wires. 
To Morse is due the credit of combining these 
discoveries, and inventing the pEcnia,. to re- 

cord the impulses of electri icity sent through the 
wire. 

Prof. Treadwell is less widely known than Prof. 
Morse, but he started on his career, as an in- 
ventor at a much earlier period, having invented 
a machine for cutting wood screws when he was 
but little over twenty. He then turned his at- 
tention to printing-presses, and made and put in 
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operation the first power-press that was ever used 
in America. He also invented the turn-out used 
on single track railroads, and machines for mak- 
ing heavy cordage, some of which are still in use. 
But the great invention of his life was the sub- 
stitution of steel and wrought iron for cast iron 
or brass in the manufacture of cannon. His first 
device was the mere substitution of these metals, 
but he found that with the old form of gun this 
would be too expensive. He therefore made a 
careful investigation of the proper proportions of 
the various parts of the gun, and the result of 
his work was the adoption of the form of gun 
that is now used in the army and navy, in which 
every part is proportioned to the strain upon it. 
The working out of his ideas has produced those 
destructive engines of modern warfare known as 
the Armstrong, Krupp, and Blake guns, and all 
the vast array of steel and wrought iron ord- 
nance. 

By his will his property, after some small be- 
quests are paid, is divided into five equal parts, of 
which one is given to each of the following insti- 
tutions: American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Boston Athenzeum, the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, the Library of Harvard University, 
and the Public Library of the town of Ipswich, 


his native place. 


SODA AND MINERAL WATERS. 


THE approach of the warm season leads us to 
devote a few words to the consideration of the 
nature and healthfulness of the various beverages 
which are sold by druggists, confectioners, gro- 
cers, etc., under the names of soda water, min- 
eral water, Seltzer water, ete. Within a few 
years the sale of these beverages has largely in- 
creased in most of the towns and cities in this 
country, and a vast expense is incurred by deal- 
ers in fitting up apparatus of marble and silver 
through which to dispense the effervescing liquids. 
The apparatus is certainly very elegant and 
attractive, and indicates that the business is so 
profitable as to be thought worthy of heavy out- 
lays in order to provide counter appliances. 

Soda water, or aérated water, is simply com- 
mon water largely charged with carbonic acid 
under pressure. If this is prepared in a care- 
ful and cleanly way, and in proper vessels, there 
can be no serious objection to its being used 
freely during the summer months by persons in 
ordinary health ; but if, on the contrary, it is man- 
ufactured by slovenly and incompetent dealers, 
and copper vessels are used, it becomes not only 
a filthy, but a poisonous beverage. Carbonic acid 
acts vigorously upon copper, forming the green 
carbonate of the metal, and when vessels are em- 
ployed which are not coated with the metal tin, 
the poisonous salt is produced in large quantities. 
This is dissolved in the water, and when drank 
freely bas a very pernicious influence upon the 
health. When copper fountains are opened by 
manufacturers for repairs, or for the purpose of 
re-tinning, they are often found covered with a 
deposit of copper salts, and we have seen crys- 
tals hanging from the upper surfaces like sta- 
lactites from the roof of a limestone cave. Too 
much care cannot be taken with copper vessels 
used for preparing aérated waters, and dealers 
owe it to their friends and customers not to al- 
low them to be acted upon by the acid. The 
materials used in the manufacture of the water 
should be pure, and the utmost cleanliness and 


care observed in the manipulating processes, 
We wish that all copper vessels could be dis- 

pensed with, and we think that iron ones should 

be used in preference, as they have been em- 

ployed successfully by many dealers. 

Respectable and competent druggists are usu- 
ally vigilant and careful regarding the character 
of the waters they dispense, and the beverage so 
cooling and grateful can be procured in a pure 
condition of those worthy of being trusted. 

—— pa 
THE MINERAL PHOSPHATES. 


SEVERAL correspondents have requested us to 
state the exact amount of commercial sulphuric 
acid required to decompose 100 Ibs. of the South 
Carolina phosphatic rocks. It must be under- 
stood that these phosphates vary much in com- — 
position, but as they are generally sold by analy-— 
sis it will be very easy to calculate in each case 
how much acid must be added to decompose the 
specimen. In the first place, we have to add 
enough to decompose the carbonate of lime, and — 
convert it into the sulphate; then enough must 
be added to change the tricalcie phosphate into 
monocalcic phosphate, according to the following 
formulas : — 

CaCO3 + Hy SO, = CaSO, -b CO, + H.O 
Cag Po Og a 2H. SO, => CaHy Po Og a 2CaSOx. 

Acid of 1.8426 sp. gr. has the formula H,SO, 
so that we can calculate directly from the above 
equations how much to use. 

For instance, the analysis gives the following 
composition of the phosphate :— 


Carbonate of lime . 5.00 

Native phosphate of lime . 60.00 

Silica, Water, Organic Matter, ete. 35.00 ‘ 
100.00 


We have, 

CaCOs : Hy SO, 3:5: & 

Cag Py Og : 2Hg SO, :: 60: y. 
and x-+ y= the amount of acid to be used. As 
the first two members of the above equations re- 
main constant, we may simplify matters by divid- 
ing them once for all; and the rule then be- 
comes, — 

Multiply the per cent. of carbonate of lime and 1 

of phosphate of lime by the factors .98 for the 
carbonate and .603 for the phosphate. 


Then 5 x 98 — a2 = 4.90 3 
60 X .603—=y—= 36.18 
41.08 


giving 41.08 pounds of acid for 100 pounds of 
the above phosphate. 

The above will apply equally well to bone 
char, or any other phosphate of which the for-— 
mula is known. It is best in practice, however, £ 
to use considerably less of the acid, in order to— 
avoid the presence of any free sulphuric acid. 

on 
THE NAPHTHA FIEND. 


Unper the above head, the New York Tribune 
is doing a good work in exposing the dangerous 
frauds of the naphtha peddlers, and warning the 
people against their so-called “fluids,” “ oils,” 
“ gasolines,” etc., which are warranted “ inexplo- 
sive.” W. H. Coleman, Esq., of Geneva, N. Ys 
sends the following communication to the 
Tribune, in which he alludes to the service the 
JOURNAL has performed in explaining the dan- 
gers of naphtha, and exposing the frands inats _ 
sale. ‘The “Danforth Fluid,” alluded to in ee 
communication, has been several times spoken 


eg mn 


is 


. 
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‘jn our columns, and its perilous nature pointed 


out. 
To the Editor of the Tribune : — 


Sr, — Your recent attack upon the naphtha ped- 
dlers of New York is well deserved and well per- 
The credit for first exposing this devilish 
fraud is due to Dr. J. R. Nichols, of Boston, who, five | 
years ago, in his Journal of Chemistry, fully explained 
the nature of kerosene and naphtha, described the | 
methods used by dishonest dealers, and from time | 
to time warned the public to be on their guard | 
against every kind of burning fluid except pure ker- 
His efforts led to the passage of the first 
law ever enacted upon the subject, but the remark- 
able apathy of the public, who seemed ready to risk 
any danger for the sake of having a cheap and brill- 


formed. 


osene. 


iant light, rendered it and similar ones nearly dead 
letters. 


mended as being perfectly safe. 
it was only a naphtha preparation, and told the man 
what I thought of it very plainly. On further in- 


quiry, I learned that an agency had been established 


in the village, and that the sales were very large. 
I therefore wrote an article for the village paper, 
showing up the whole business, and denouncing the 
Danforth oil in plain terms. In a few days I was 
waited upon by both the local and the county agents, 


who questioned me closely as to my knowledge of 


oils, and said that Mr. Danforth would take the 
matter in hand. Next week the paper contained a 


reply from Mr. Danforth, denouncing the writer of 


the attack, offering a reward of $100 for, the first 
ease of explosion in the use of his oils, and daring 


me to meet him in a public test of his fluid and of 


kerosene. 

Finding myself in for a fight, I placed a sample 
of the fluid in the hands of Professor Towler of the 
Medical College, for analysis, and with little effort 


_ hunted up several cases of well-authenticated explo- 


sions of the fluid. Prof. Towler’s analysis proved 
all and more than I expected, for he not only ex- 
ploded the fluid, but nearly set the college in flames. 
I then wrote to Danforth, naming day and place 
where I would meet him for the public test, giving 
him ample time to come on. He replied, saying 
that owing to press of business he could not 
come, but that the county agent would be in attend- 
ance. The day came, the local agent collected 
samples of all the kerosene in town, in the full be- 
lief that his superior would arrive to vindicate him- 
self, and blow his opponents to parts unknown, and 
Prof. Towler and a few citizens awaited events at 
the college. The day passed, and nobody came. 
Then I wrote to Danforth, stating that I had 
exploded his fluid, and met all his requirements, 
and requested him to forward a check for that $100 
which I had fairly earned. It is needless to say 
that it never came. However, all this did not 
seem to affect the local trade very greatly, though 
the agents were frequently changed. Finally, the 


store was closed, and the agency transferred to 
a man who kept an eating saloon on another 
street, and thereafter eatables and naphtha were 


-sold together. 


Last fall, returning from Rochester in the cars, I 
met the young man who was local agent at the time 


above spoken of. He had since gone into the tree-sell- 
ing business, and talked very freely about his expe- 
rience in the oil business. 
cheated him out of his salary, and had himself been 


sold out by the sheriff. Danforth also, he said, had 
been arrested in Albany by a dupe to whom he had 
sold a local right, and who soon discovered that the 


xjght had been resold to dupe number two. 


I supposed that this had finished him, until your 
Finish | 
He is a head centre 


exposé disclosed his agencies in New York. 


him if you can, Mr. Tribune. 


Soon after my removal to this place, in 
1870, 2 man called at my house to sell Danforth’s 
Patent Non-explosive Fluid, which he highly recom- 
I quickly saw that 


The county agent had 


in the naphtha trade, and must have made a hand- 
some fortune — in fact, several of them. 
Wo. H. CoLeEMAN. 
Geneva, N. Y., March 9, 1872. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Secretary Frint’s AGRricuLTURAL Report 
FOR 1871-2. — Some journalists outside of our State 
would have their readers believe that husbandry in 
Massachusetts is in a very bad way, and that our 
soils have become so exhausted as to be unfit for 
cultivation. The most excellent and interesting 
Annual which our Agricultural Secretary sends out 
from his office at the State House every year, is well 
calculated to dispel any erroneous impressions formed 
from reading careless statements in distant newspa- 
pers. We doubt if any volume is issued in any 
part of the country which contains so much that is 
of real value to the agricultural interests of the 
country as the Massachusetts State Report ; and the 
volume just issued is one of the best of the series. 
It presents accurate reports of the discussions and 
addresses upon agricultural topics at the meetings of 
the State Board, and also many of the valuable 
papers which appear in the transactions of the local 
societies. It contains the results of the observations 
and experiments of some of the most careful and 
sagacious soil cultivators in the State, and a large 
amount of practical information is presented upon 
the raising of the cereal grains, fruits, roots, early 
vegetables, etc. The Secretary deserves much credit 
for his indefatigable efforts to promote the great 
interests of husbandry in this ancient Common- 
wealth. 

Outo “ ScHOOLMARMS ” ON PHYSIOLOGY, ETC. 
— After a recent examination of female teachers in 
Ohio, some of the unsuccessful candidates com- 
plained that injustice had been done them, where- 
upon the examiners were so eruel as to publish 
extracts from the papers written by the rejected 
applicants. The following are a few specimens of 
the answers: “The food is first masticated, and 
| then passes through the phalanx ;” “ Respiration is 
the sweating of the body ;” “ The chest is formed of 
two bones, the sternum and spinal cord;” “ Em- 
phasis is placing more distress on some words.” 
One candidate says that “ Virginia obtained its 
name from the Virgin Mary ;” another that “ it was 
so named by Queen Victoria calling it a Virgin 
State.” 

Force anp Enerey. — The distinction between 
these terms, now so often employed by scientific 
writers, is well stated in the following extract from 
an article by Dr. F. W. Pavy, in the London Lan- 
Cela 

“By ‘force’ in rigid signification is understood 
the power of producing ‘ energy ;’ by ‘energy,’ the 
power of performing work. To give an illustration : 
powder has force, the cannon-ball energy ; but to 
speak of the force of the cannon-ball is inexact. I 
may also remark that the words ‘ actual’ and ‘ po- 
tential’ are in frequent use to qualify the state in 
which’ energy is. met with. By actual energy is 
meant energy in an active state, energy which is do- 
ing work. By potential energy, energy at rest, 
energy capable of doing work, but not doing it. In 
a bent cross-bow there is potential energy, — energy 
in a state of rest, but ready to become actual or to 
manifest itself, when the trigger is pulled. Again, 
actual energy is evolved from the sun. By vegeta- 
ble life. this is made potential in the organic com- 
pounds formed. In these organic compounds the 
energy is stored up in a latent condition ; potential 
energy is reconverted into actual energy when they 
undergo oxidation during combustion, or in their 
utilization in the animal economy.” 

ig 

ye For the cuts on page 122 we are indebted 

to Rolfe and Gillet’s “ Handbook of the Stars.” 
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ATOMS. 


Last year, 268,800 tons of iron were mined in 
Missouri, and 910,984 tons in Michigan. — We see 
that Professor Wedl contests Professor Lostorfer’s 
boasted discovery of peculiar bodies in syphilitic 
blood, and asserts that they are only masses of fatty 
particles and protoplasm, which are found in healthy 
blood. — There were no less than 13,174 deaths 
from small-pox in the seventeen largest towns of 
Great Britain during the past year.— The manu- 
facture of rails (for railroads) in this country has 
doubled in the last six years. — From some remarks 
in the Pall Mall Gazette on the necessity of a re- 
vision of the British marriage laws, we infer that in 
England no legal marriage can take place except in 
the “canonical hours,” or between eight A. M. and 
noon. — We see that the paper on “ Fire-proof 
Floors,” to which we have elsewhere referred, is re- 
printed in full in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mayga- 
zine for April. — The poet Whittier, in a letter to 
the editor of the Literary World, commends that 
paper as “filling, in a very satisfactory manner, an 
important but heretofore unoccupied place in our 
periodical literature,” and says that he has “ learned 
to place a high estimate upon the ability, candor, 
and conscientious thoroughness and impartiality of 
its critical reviews and notices.” — Bouchardat has 
found milk sugar in the juice of the Achras sapota 
at Martinique; one sample containing fifty-five per 
cent. of cane sugar and forty-five per cent. of milk 
sugar. — It is popularly supposed that a wide-spread 
epidemic has a marked effect upon the general mor- 
tality, but statistics prove thatthe great tide which 
carries away the generations of men, is but slightly 
rippled in its flow by any such cause, and no “run s- 
on the life insurance offices is likely to be the re- 
sult. — According to Berthelot, benzoic chloride is 
a sensitive reagent for alcohol, being very slowly de- 
composed by water, while if the liquid contains .001 
of alcohol, benzoic ether is at once formed, and may 
be recognized by its peculiar odor. — The Sewage 
Inquiry Commission, at Birmingham, England, re- 
port that the well water used by at least 105,000 
of the population of that city “consists in reality of 
filtered sewage.” — Dr. Letheby, in his “ Lectures 
on Food,” gives the following valuable piece of in- 
formation concerning Indian corn, which will be as 
new to our Yankee readers as it doubtless was to 
the London cockneys : “ The young grain, called cob, 
is, however, more palatable, and forms, when boiled 
in milk, an American luxury, which takes the place 
of green peas.” — The celebrated cosmetic known as 
“ Kalydor,” is said to be made of bitter almonds, 
blanched, 1 ounce ; corrosive sublimate, 8 crains ; 
rose-water, 16 ounces. — The University Monthly for 
March is one of the best numbers of an educational 
magazine that we have seen this long while. — Old 
and New commends Rolfe’s editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays as “an exquisite handy-volume series.” — 
The largest iron casting ever attempted was lately 
made at Newcastle-on-Tyne, being an anvil block 
of 125 tons, intended to be used with a 20-ton ham- 
mer, in forging Armstrong guns. — Alcoholic solu- 
tions of perchloride of iron are not precipitated by 
carbonate of lime, and may therefore be used, more 
or Jess concentrated, for imparting various shades of 
yellow to white marble. — Fireside Science contin- 
ues to receiye the emphatic commendation of the 
best critics, not only in this country, but in England, 
where it has been very favorably noticed by the 
Saturday Review. — Nature, quoting from Quetelet, 
says that “ the mean man is a little under five feet 
eight inches in height, and measures about thirty- 
five inches around the chest ;” but we have known 
some very mean men whose altitude and cireumfer- 
ence varied considerably from these figures, and we 
venture to say that mean men can be found of al- 
most any stature or “‘ bust measure,” as the dealers in 
paper patterns phrase it, — M. Delesse has lately 
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published a paper on “ The Oscillations of the Coasts 
of France ;”” but who will attempt to describe the 
oscillations of French politics? — Russia proposes 
to observe the transit of Venus in 1874, from a 
chain of stations 100 miles apart, extending from 
Kamschatka to the Black Sea. 

a 

LITERARY NOTES. 


PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, of Williams College, delivered at 
the Lowell Institute in this city, in 1871, a course of lectures 
upon Instinct, its Office in the Animal Kingdom, and its Re- 
lutions to the Higher Powers of Man. These lectures have 
recently been published by Messrs. Putnam & Sons, New York. 
We have read the book with much interest, as we do all the 
works of its distinguished author. Although treating upon a 
difficult and quite abstruse subject, it is made clear and compre- 
hensible to even popular readers, and we think those who sel- 
dom open treatises upon any branch of intellectual philosophy 
will be delighted with its plain and lucid reasoning. The book 
should go into circulating and Sunday-school libraries, and into 
families, as it is calculated to exert a salutary moral influence, 
as well as to improve and enlarge the intellect. 

Pluin Talk about Insanity, its Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, by T. W. Fisher, M. D., formerly connected with 
the Boston Hospital for the Insane (published by Mr. Alexan- 
der Moore, of Boston), is a timely work, as the public interest in 
the questions regarding the proper treatment of the insane has 
never been greater than at the present time. There is a grow- 
ing feeling, both among physicians and sensible, observing men 
in all the walks of life, that our method of herding the insane 
together, as we do, in hospitals, is not the best that can be de- 
vised. As we intend at some time to discuss this subject in 
@ more extended manner, we will only say that Dr. Fisher’s 
book is well worth reading, and that it contains much that is 
sensible and worthy of consideration. It can be easily under- 
stood by the non-professional reader, 

The same publisher has issued Animal and Vegetable Para- 
sites of the Human Skin and Hair, by Dr. B. Joy Jefiries. 
This work presents to the medical profession the results of much 
study and experience upon a subject which ought to be better 
understood. However unpleasant the idea’ may seem, only too 
many of the human family in the most civilized countries are 
annoyed or rendered miserable by the presence of animal para- 
sites. It is not alone the poor and the dirty that are troubled 
with parasites, but the cleanest and wealthiest are often tormented 
with them to a degree which renders life intolerable. Dr. Jef- 
fries explains what parasites are, where they come from, how 
they live and thrive on the skin, in the skin, and in the deep 
tissues of the body. The book is an exceedingly handy little 
manual, and undoubtedly will find many readers. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. have published two more 
volumes of the “Illustrated Library of Travel” which we com- 
mended last month: Wild Men and Wild Beasts, by that 
“mighty hunter,” Gordon Cumming; and Arabia, by Bayard 
Taylor, an admirable summary of all that travellers have learned 
concerning one of the least known but most interesting of lands. 
They have also issued another of the second series of «“ Wonder 
Books :”” Wonders of Electricity, from the French of J. Baile, 
with valuable additions (especially where the author, after the 
usual French manner, has ignored foreign inventions and dis- 
coveries), by Professor J. W. Armstrong; and the Memoir of 
Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminiscences of Wil- 
liam Chambers, in which the latter, as the London Atheneum 
well says, ‘has told the tale of his own and his brother’s heart- 
rending beginnings with such concentrated clearness, that here 
may be learned lessons of self-denial, patience, unflagging perse- 
verance, independence, and cheerfulness (the greatest sustainer 
of all), which comprise a whole education, not only for the hum- 
blest in station, but for the least intellectual.” 

The Harpers have published Vol. III. of Brougham’s Auto- 
biography, and Vol. II. of Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, both of 
which are even more interesting than the preceding volumes, and 
will be very welcome to numerous readers who have been wait- 
ing for them; Ancient America, by John D. Baldwin, A. M., 
which seems to us more valuable for its excellent résumé of the 
facts of American archeology than for its theories and specula- 
tions; and two more volumes of the revised edition of Dr. 
Barnes's * Notes,” being those on First Corinthians and on 
Second Corinthians and Galatians. 

The Appletons have reprinted the revised edition of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Prehistoric Mun, containing much new matter, and 
giving the results of the latest investigation on a subject of 
absorbing interest; Three Centuries of English Literature, by 
Professor C. D. Yonge, which with some minor faults has many 
great merits, and is likely to be useful to the student as well as 
the general reader; and Man and his Dwelling Place, an Essay 
toward the Interpretation of Nature, by James Hinton, author 
of “Life in Nature,” “ The Mystery of Pain,” ete. 

The University Publishing Company, who are preparing a 
series of school-books with special reference to the wants of the 
South, though by no means exclusively for that latitude, have 
recently added to their list a Practical Business Arithmetic, by 
L. Fairbanks, A. M., which is yery complete and satisfactory, and 
How to Draw, by A. S. Avery, explaining “ the right and the 
Wrong way,’’ ina manner that ought to enable the pupil to 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have received several long and interesting communica- 
| tions on “ Medical Philosophy,” for which we regret that we 
cannot find room. The subject is better suited to a quarterly 
Yeview than to a journal like ours, and it would be impossible to 
do it justice in the space we haye at command without doing 
injustice to a hundred other topics that claim our attention each 
month. 

A friend who has more than once contributed to our columns 
sends us some comments on our note concerning ‘‘ Anssthetics 
in the Slaughter-house,” and suggests that the sufferings of the 
criminal on the gallows might be alleviated in a similar way. 
This has been proposed more than once, and there is no novelty 
in the idea of using anesthetics in killing animals. The merit 
of Dr. Richardson's plan is that it furnishes a cheap and safe 
agent, and a simple and convenient mode of administering it, — 
which, so far as we are aware, has not been done before. 

Two or three communications already in type are crowded out 
of this number, but will appear in our next. 


Medicine. 


LATIN AND GREEK IN MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


In the Valedictory Address to the graduating 
class at Louisville, delivered March 1, 1872, 
by Prof. R. O. Cowling, there are some judicious 
remarks on this subject, from which we make the 
extract below. It should be understood, however, 
that while the speaker assigns little practical 
value to the dead languages in the training of 
the physician, he does not underrate them as 
means of general culture. In the latter part of 
the address, he strongly recommends them as 
worthy of study for their own sake, and gives 
them a prominent place among the studies to be 
taken up, if possible, after entering upon pro- 
fessional life. This is good counsel, but not one 
out of a hundred is likely to profit by it. 


Is Latin essential to a doctor? I think so. It 
has been used so long in the nomenclature of our 
profession that we could not change it if we would. 
Some years ago they tried in New York to simplify 
the law by translating the terms, but utterly failed. 
It was more dignified to say the writ of ne ezxeat 
than the writ of “no go,” and habeas corpus than 
“take his carcass,” in which manner the profane 
were wont to construe these terms. And, besides, 
Latin is the great catholic bond of medicine. Try 
it yourselves some time in a foreign land, when you 
feel cut off from the world by the unintelligible jar- 
gon which is sounding around you, and see how 
sweet it is to know a message for pil. hydrarg. to an 
apothecary will as certainly bring blue mass in 
Vienna as here in Kentucky. Besides, this is one 
of the demands the community makes upon doctors. 
It does not like vernacular medicine. Paregoric is 
too bald to pay three dollars for, and next to the 
tritest pleasantry in medicine — the “ distressingly 
healthy ” joke ranks first —is that many a simple 
Simon whom calomel would slay thrives on the 
hydrarg. chloridum mite. But grant that Latin is 
essential, then how much? It has been variously 
estimated from the Latin grammar up to several 
books in Virgil. By far the principal partof Latin 
with which medicine is concerned consists in the terms 
of anatomy and the materia medica. As to the first, I 
am sorry to think how little they do bother most men 
after graduation. In the materia medica which he 
must so constantly use, it is little else besides the 
vocabulary which is required, for I take it that he 
who writes the directions of his prescriptions in Latin 
must take the pains to translate them. The little 
that is required beyond the vocabulary is the geni- 
tive case. It would indeed be more elegant to use 
it when required; but I venture to say that not one 
in a hundred doctors can lay his hand on his heart 
and declare he was ever guiltless of its omission. 
Now for this wonderful amount of Latinity, why vex 


attain the one and avoid the other with very moderate guidance | Young Galen’s soul with the intricacies of the sub- 


on the part of the teacher. 


Junctive mood, or test. his engineering skill with 


Cesar’s bridge, or rouse up his already harasse¢ 
sensibilities with the sufferings of AEneas ? Joa 
But because the necessity of a certain amount of — 
Latin is granted, there is no reason why medicine — 
should be saddled with Greek. In these modern 
days of specialties there is an alarming tendency to 
this. I wonder if the soothsayers in ophthalmology _ 
do not smile together over the terms with which they ~ 
blind their art. It is certainly not a pleasant thing — 
to have one’s eyelids grown together ; it is terrible — 
to have it called anchyloblepharon; and bad as is — 
an inflammation of the retina, what is life worth when © 
we know this is amphiblestroidites? Can any one 
believe that medicine is advanced by such a nomen- 
clature as this? Macaulay has said that one reason A 
why no one knows anything of Indian history is on — 
account of its outrageous names. But the “ Bundel- 
cunds” and the “ Punjaubs” of that language are 
as the prattle of children when compared with the 
tremendous titles with which the modern specialist 
obscures his art. What a flood of light the pure ray 
of English would let in! We call the instrument 
for crushing stones a lithotrite. The Germans more 
sensibly call it simply stone-breaker. If aknowledge 
of Greek is to further a barbarous coinage of words, 
it would be better for medicine that some imperial 
ukase could abolish it entirely. 
He who judges a medical student by the same 
standard as he would school-boys, knows little of his 
character. He is not forced to his work ; he comes 
to it in dead earnest. He knows he has so much 
time, and so much money, and he invests his capital 
to the best advantage, with an eye to its returns. I 
have not seen that the Latin or Greek necessary to _ 
the understanding of medical terms offered him 
special difficulty. Indeed it has been a matter of 
astonishment to me how readily they are mastered — 
by men who had no previous knowledge of these 
languages. 


—e--- 
PRESCRIBING FOR INFANTS. 


Tae following sensible hints on this subject 
are from a lecture by Prof. J, O’Reilly, published — 
in the Amertean Practitioner for April, 1872 :— 

There are two points in the general medication of 
children to which I wish especially to call your at- 
tention. One is the subject of thirst, the other is 
the intervals at which medicine should be given. 

In quite a number of infantile diseases the stomach 
is very capricious, and to keep it quiet is one of our 
greatest troubles. This difficulty is often caused by 
the attendant not understanding the difference be- Py 
tween hunger and thirst. The sick child is fretful, : 
and cries and pulls at its mother’s breast ; and she, — 
willing to do anything that soothes it, permits it to 
nurse. It sucks, and in a few moments rejects the 
milk; but cries again, and the mother again yields” 
it the breast only to have the stomach again reject 
its contents, and thus the fight goes on until the 
infant is exhausted. The doctor gives medicine to 
quiet the irritable stomach, and the mother counter- 
acts its effect by overfeeding. What I wish to express : 
is the fact that the child is not hungry; it does not 
want the breast; but is thirsty and wants drink. In~ 
health the breast is food and drink, but in disease 
the craving is that of thirst, not of hunger, and the 
stomach which rejects the milk because it is unable 
to digest it would be calmed by a cool beverage. In 
other words, were water given to the child’in the 
place of the breast, the stomach would be relieved, — 
and in many cases the child saved. This difference 
between thirst and hunger in the infant is a point 
well worth noting. 

Medicine should be given to infants in small but 
often-repeated doses. The interval should be only 
half as long as that for the adult. The reason for 
this is that the digestive organs of the infant act 
much more rapidly than those of the adult, and a 
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pee to have its effect kept up must be supplied 
n accordance with its entrance into and disappear- 
ance from the system. 
es —+— 

HEAT AS A POISON. 


One of the French journals gives an account of 
some curious experiments by M. Claude Bernard on 
the effects of heat upon animals. It appears from 
these that heat, when it attains too high a degree, 
acts like a poison, and destroys feeling and motion. 
Tt seems to act directly on the muscular element ; and 
the loss of muscular power necessarily produces 
death by arresting the action of the heart and cir- 
culation. The degree of heat which must not be 
exceeded for cold-blooded animals is from 115° to 
120° F., for mammalia 128° to 131°, for birds 140° to 
145°. In each case the maximum differs by a few 
degrees only from the animal’s normal temperature. 
There is, then, an inward medium, the temperature 
of which is kept up by that of the blood — a certain 
atmosphere of heat, so to speak, which should remain 
unalterable. The artificial increase of this heat 
leads to the most serious consequences as soon as it 
exceeds a very few degrees. To what particular 
poisons, then, can heat be assimilated ? Those must 
be sought which have a direct action upon the con- 
tractile muscular element, such as the antiar (the 
milky sap of the Upas antiar), the vas, and the 
| eorwal, American vegetable poisons. These sub- 
stances, probably, have the same chemical action 
upon the blood as heat. The precise action of heat 
upon the blood is thus stated by M. Bernard: The 
blood of an animal killed by heat becomes black, the 
_ oxygen it contains is rapidly transformed imto car- 
| bonic acid, and finally disappears. This is not a 
| 
| 


| true toxical action, but rather an excitement of the 
vital and normal properties of the red particles. 
_ The black blood of the rabbit killed by heat is still 
| living; it absorbs oxygen by contact with the air, 
and again becomes ruddy, if the experiment is tried 
in time. Between 167° and 190° F., however, the 
| blood coagulates, loses its vital properties, and can- 
not again become red. Heat above a certain degree 
kills the muscles without killing the blood. The 
chemical character of this poisoning of the muscles 
| by heat is the most obscure part of the subject. It 
| now remains for chemists to analyze the phenomena 
which accompany the muscular rigidity and cessation 
of motion produced by heat, and thus to solve the 
| problem of the precise action of this poison, as they 
have done in the case of certain others. 
, pied 
MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


BISULPHITE OF Sopa IN TuroAT Diseases. — 
Dr. Tyrrell, in the Pacific Medical Journal, com- 
mends, as a new remedy in this class of affections, 
bisulphite of soda, given in large and continuous 

_doses.. Diphtheria, inflammation of the tonsils, and 
 quinsy, though local exhibitions, have their source 
‘in poisonous fermentations of the blood, the same 
as scarlet fever and other zymotic diseases. It is 
held that the salt prescribed enters into the circula- 
tion and retards putrefactive fermentation. Dr. T. 
failed of success when he administered it in small 


thirty grain doses every hour, day and night, so as 
to saturate the system with the salt, he was almost 
invariably successful in removing all the severe 
symptoms in twenty-four hours. He asks physicians 
_ to give this medicine a trial, that the curative effects 
may have more extended proofs. 

Stace Piris. — Pills “purely vegetable,” have 
been a popular nostrum in this country, but in the 
Celestial Empire those of a thoroughly animal char- 
acter appear to be in demand. A Chinese druggist 
at Ningpo invites the public to swallow “ Pills manu- 
factured out of a whole stag, slaughtered with purity 
of purpose, on a propitious day.” The wealthy 


‘ 


doses and in three hour intervals; but when he gave | 
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wholesale druggists are in the habit of , urchasing 
large and handsome stags, which they exjose in a 
pen at the door of the shop until “a propitious 
day” is selected for the animal’s conversion into 
pills, when he is deliberately pounded entire into 
pulp, from which pills are made. 

Tue Limit or LonGeviry. — Sir Henry Hol- 
land, in his interesting “ Recollections of Past Life ” 
(just reprinted here by the Appletons) refers to the 
question whether there is any trustworthy evidence 
of any human life longer than a century. He him- 
self believes that there have been well authenticated 
instances of the kind. In the report of the Irish 
Registrar-General for the third quarter of 1871, the 
deaths of six centenarians are recorded. The Reg- 
istrar of Cookstown District reports the death of a 
woman aged 102, and a man 108, and says: “I 
have made careful inquiry respecting these two 
cases, and have no reason to think the ages are ex- 
ageerated ; both are remembered as ‘old people’ 
by individuals long past their climacteric.” In the 
Dervock district, Ballymoney Union, the registrar 
reports “a death at the advanced age of 105 years, 
authenticated.” 

It is stated in several medical journals of recent 
date that ‘“ Harvey Thacker, who died recently in 
California, was 128 years old at the time of his 
death.” If there is satisfactory evidence of this 
extraordinary longevity, it would be interesting to 
know more about the case. 

VaryinG Errects or Poisons ON DIFFERENT 
Animas. — It is a well-known fact that what is 
poison to one animal may be taken by another with 
entire impunity. In illustration of this proposition, 
we are informed that strychnine, so fatal to most 
animals, may be eaten by certain species of monkeys 
with perfect safety. In the case of an East India 
monkey, known as the Lungoor (Presbytis entellus), 
one grain was first concealed in a piece of cucumber, 
which was eaten by the animal with no apparent 
effect. Three grains were afterward given, and 
with the same result. To test the strychnine used, 
three grains were administered to a dog, which 
proved almost immediately fatal. Another Indian 
monkey, known as the pouch-cheek monkey, has 
been found to be more susceptible than the Lungoor, 
but not so much so as the dog. 

It is also stated that pigeons can take opium in 
large quantities with no injurious consequence; 
goats, tobacco; and rabbits, belladonna, stramonium, 
and hyoscyamus. , 

ViraL Sratistics.— The Philadelphia Medical 
Times says, that half of all who live die before sev- 
enteen. Only one person in. ten thousand lives to 
be one hundred years old, and but one in a hundred 
reaches sixty. The married live longer than the 
single ; and out of every thousand born only ninety- 
five weddings take place. Of a thousand persons 
who have reached seventy, there are of clergymen, 
orators, and public speakers, forty-three ; farmers, 
forty ; workmen, thirty-three; soldiers, thirty-two; 
lawyers, twenty-nine ; professors, twenty-seven ; 
doctors, twenty-four. Farmers and workmen do 
not arrive at good old age as often as clergymen 
and others who perform no manual labor; but this 
is owing to the neglect of the laws of health, in- 
attention to proper habits of life in eating, drinking, 
sleeping, dress, and the proper care of themselves 
after the work of the day is done. These farmers 
or workmen eat a heavy supper on a summar’s day, 
and sit around the doors in their shirt-sleeves, and, 
in their tired condition and weakened circulation, 
are easily chilled, laying the foundation for diarrhea, 
bilious colic, pneumonia, or consumption. 

A PossrBLE Risk in THE UsE or CHLORALUM. 
— Professor Fleck, of Dresden, in a report upon the 
products of the English. “Chloralum Company,” 
asserts that these preparations contain chloride of 
lead, copper, and arsenic, therefore that their use is 


not without danger. He estimates the disinfectant 
proportional power of chloralum as compared to 
chloride of lime, to be as 74 is to 100. We also 
quote the analysis of chloralum liquor published 
by the Professor. According to this investigation, 


100 parts of chloralum contain — 
82.32 per cent. of water. 


0.15 of chloride of lead. 
0.10 « of chloride of copper. 
13.90 “ of aluminium. 
0.42 «& of iron. 
3.11 « of calcium, and some sulphate of lime. 


In the chloralum powder he declares he has 
found 0.72 per cent of chloride of arsenic. 

First Usk or A Minerav Mepicine. — The 
British Medical Journal says: “Legend has it that 
this was the oxide of iron. Melampus, who lived 
about two centuries before the fall of Troy, holding 
an augury to discover a cure for impotence, was 
directed to seek for a certain knife which had lain 
for a long time in a tree, where it had been stuck 
after it was used for sacrifice. The rust scraped 
off this, and given to his patient for ten days in 
wine, was warranted by a sapient old vulture to 
effect a cure.” 

— 
CARBOLIC ACID RECIPES. 


CarBotic TorreT Water. — Crystallized car- 
bolic acid, 10 parts; essence of mille-fleurs, 1 part; 
tincture of quillaya saponaria, 50 parts; water, 1,000 
parts. Mix. The saponine replaces soap with ad- 
vantage. The above should be employed, diluted 
with ten times its bulk of water, for disinfecting the 
skin, for washing the hands after any risk of con- 
tagion, etc. 

The tincture of saponine in the above is made by 
taking of bark of quillaya saponaria, 1 part, and 
of alcohol (90°), 4 parts. Heat to ebullition, and 
filter. 

CARBOLIZED AMYLACEOUS OINTMENT. — Pure 
starch, 3 parts; hot water, 20 parts. Mix in the 
ordinary way (the starch being made first into a 
paste with cold water, and then hot water added), 
to a stiff consistence; then add olive oil, 1 part; 
glycerine, 3 parts; carbolic acid, 1 part, and 
thoroughly mix in a mortar. When cool, this is a 
soft jelly, which can easily be applied as ordinary 
ointment. It is much more efficacious than one the 
base of which is entirely fat, and it is an agreeably 
cool application. 

CARBOLIZED TooTH-WAsH.— Water, 1,000 
parts ; essence of meat, 2 parts ; tincture of saponine, 
50 parts; pure carbolic acid, 10 parts. Mix. A 
dessert-spoonful, in a quarter of a tumblerful of 
water, serves as an excellent preparation for cleans- 
ing and preserving the teeth. 

‘CARBOLIZED Oil. — Pure carbolie acid, 1 part ; 
olive oil, 6 parts. Linseed oil is sometimes used as 
a vehicle, but olive oil is preferable, as being less 
prone to oxidation. 

ANTISEPTIC LEAD PLasteR. — Olive oil, 12 
parts (by measure) ; litharge (finely ground), 12 
parts (by weight); beeswax, 3 parts (by weight) ; 
crystallized carbolic acid, 2} parts (by weight). 
Heat half the olive oil over a slow fire; then add 
the litharge gradually, stirring continually until the 
mass becomes thick, or a little stiff; then add the 
other half of the oil, stirring as before, till it becomes 
thick again. Then add the wax gradually till the 
liquid again thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add the acid, stirring briskly till thoroughly mixed. 
Cover up close, and set aside to allow all the residual 
litharge to settle ; then pour off the fluid and spread 
upon cloth to the proper thickness. The plaster 
made in this way can be spread by machine and kept 
rolled in stock, and in a well-fitting tin canister will 
retain its virtues for any length of time. 

Carsporic Acip Paper. — This paper, which is 
now much used for packing fresh meats, for the 
purpose of preserving them against spoiling, is made 
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by melting five parts of stearine at a gentle heat, 
and then stirring in thoroughly two parts of carbolic 
acid; after which five parts of melted parafline are 
to be added. ‘The whole is to be well stirred to- 
gethér until it cools; after which it is melted and 
applied with a brush to the paper, in quires, in the 
same way as in preparing the waxed paper so much 
used in Europe for wrapping various articles. 
CarBOLizeD MrxTuRE FOR ZymorTic DIsEAsEs, 
— Dr. Alex. Keith advocates the following: Take 
of carbolic and acetic acids, each from 1 to 1} f. 


drachms ; tincture of opium, chloric ether, each 1 f.- 


drachm ; water, to 8 f. ounces. 
A tablespoonful every four hours until the fever 
subsides. 
<> 
SMALL-POX ITEMS. 


Smatt-Pox ix Cura. — Small-pox is called 
the “bean disease” in the Chinese language, from 
the resemblance of the vesicle to a small bean or 
some other form of pulse, a kind of food very largely 
grown in China. The disease dates from the reign 
of the first Emperor of the (astern) Han dynasty, 
Kwang Wu, who reigned A. p. 25-28. It is said 
to have been imported from some portion of Central 
Asia, or from some part of Southwestern China 
now included in the nominal empire, by some 
Chinese troops returning from a foreign campaign. 
This adds another instance to the important list of 
diseases propagated by armies in ancient and medi- 
eval times. Inoculation has been practised amongst 
the Chinese for a thousand years or more, showing 
that the disease must soon have clamored for some 
interference, even at the hands of an Eastern 
people, strong in their. belief in fatalism. This 
latter failing is attested by the facts that the disease 
is called the Tien-hwa, or “heavenly flower,” and 
that the malady has been deified under the name 
of “ Holy Mother of Small-pox.” Temples are 
erected in every part of the empire in honor of this 
goddess, and every family visited by the disease 


sends some worshipper with offerings to the shrine | 


of this old hag. 

In arder to avoid any offence to her, the disease, 
one of the most horrible of all afflictions, is spoken 
of as the “felicitous circumstance,” or some other 
periphrastic or propitiating term. The earliest work 
on the disease is a kind of treatise called “* Wan- 
jin-shi-tau-chin-lun,” first published in 1323. Sey- 
eral other works have been written on the disease; 
some on inoculation. It is curious that in Chinese 
the malady is called Hwa, the “ flower,” the equiva- 
lent of the word exanthema.. 

SmAtL-Pox Turarricats. — An English paper 
gives the following account of a theatrical enter- 
tainment, which would not have drawn a very full 
house if it had been dependent upon outside patron- 
age: “The officers of the Hampstead Small-pox 
Hospital and the convalescent patients have, with 
the permission of the authorities, fitted up one of 
the unoccupied wards as a theatre. The opening 
entertainment consisted of a concert by the patients, 
and an amateur performance of the farce ‘ Box and 
Cox.’ Several songs were very well sung by the 
patients, and the characters in the farce were well 
sustained by the officers. Two patients performed 
on the piano and flute, and the audience, consisting 
of all the patients who were able to attend, and all 
the officers and servants who could be spared from 
their duties, are said to have been delighted with 
their evening’s amusement.” 

TakinG A Horny. — An interesting memento of 
the discoverer of vaccination has recently been pre- 
sented to the Royal College of Physicians by Sir 
John William Fisher. It consists of a cow’s horn, 
beautifully polished, presented to Sir J. W- Fisher, 
in the year 1813, by Dr. Jenner, and polished by 
himself. The gift was made in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of services rendered to Jenner’s sick children 


. 


by Mr. Fisher, then a medical assistant in Soho. 
The horn is now mounted in silver, and bears an 
appropriate inscription stating the circumstances 
under which it was presented to the College. Dr. 
Burrows, the President, in asking the acceptance of 
the horn, stated that it was probable — though there 
was no record of the fact — that the horn had been 
taken from one of Dr. Jenner’s favorite cows on 
which he made his experiments on vaccination. 
— 


SELECTED FORMULZ. 
CoaTING For Pitus. — The London Chemist and 


Druggist gives the following as an efficient coating 
for pills : — 


Wy Ether 100 parts. 
Balsam of tolu 10 parts. 
Colophonium . 1 part. 

P Pp 


Absolute alcohol ; ‘ ; . . 
Macerate till the resin is dissolved. 


Sugar-coated pills may be made by first rolling 
them in a mortar in the above zthereal solution, 
and then transferring to a sheet of writing paper 


10 parts. 


with the sides bent upwards, shaking being con-! 


tinued till they are perfectly dry. Then to a small 
quantity of saccharated albumen add a few drops of 
water, at the same time beating for a short while, 
so that a thick paste will be formed. Into this 
mass the pills are stirred, and when moistened on 
all sides, quickly poured into a wooden pill-box, 
which has been previously filled about one third 
with the finest powdered sugar obtainable, and im- 
mediately shaken, or rather rolled, in a lively way 
and with great force, separating from time to time 
those cohering. When no more sugar will adhere 
they are dried over a gentle fire, taking care not 
to bring them too near the stove, lest they should 
crack. Shaking, of course, must be continued till 
dryness is effected. 

Saccharated albumen (albumen cum saccharo) is 
prepared as follows: Take the white of an egg, and 
in an evaporating dish beat with it as much pow- 
dered sugar, passed through a very fine sieve, as 
will make rather a thick fluid. Then place it in a 
water-bath and evaporate to dryness, stirring con- 
stantly, that no sugar may be deposited. Pulver- 
ize, and set aside for further use. 

Scent Powprer.— The following recipe for 
scent powder to be used for wardrobes, boxes, etc., 
gives an article far superior to the mixtures sold in 
the shops: coriander, orris root, rose leaves, and 
aromatic calamus, each one ounce; lavender flow- 
ers, two ounces ; rhodium wood, one fourth of a 
dram; musk, five grains. These are reduced to a 
coarse powder. The scent on the clothes is as if 
all fragrant flowers had been pressed in their folds. 

Rose Tooru Powpver. — The following is a good 
formula : 

Pulv, Myrrh 

Bi Carb, Soda, aa ° . ‘ 5 ssi 

Pul. Orris Root 

Puly, Cuttlefish Bone, aw 

Precip, Chali x 

Otto Rose : : 
Mix, and color with carmine. 


Castor Om Pomapr. — Mix the following : 
Castor Oil 4 oz, 
Prep, Lard ; : 5 : . 2 oz. 
White Wax ‘ : ; : s . 6dr. 
Oil Bergamot 
Oil Lemon, aa 5 idr 


: : és 5 4 dr. 

Diarruaa Anp Bower Corpiar. — The follow- 
ing is an excellent formula for a cordial to keep in 
the household, and was prepared by a physician 
who has used it with great success in his practice : 
Chalk mixture, 34 oz. ; tincture of Jamaica ginger, 
k oz.; laudanum, 1 drachm. Mix, and keep in a 
cool place. Shake the bottle before using. Dose 
for an adult, one teaspoonful as often as necessary ; 
children, half dose or less. ; 

Linseep Syrup.— To make linseed syrup for 


3 ij. 
: 3 vi. 
. . gtt, xv. 


the juice of two lemons and a half pound of ro 
candy. If the cough is accompanied by weaknes 
and loss of appetite, add half an ounce of powde 
gum arabic. Set this to simmer for half an hour, — 
stirring it oceasionally. Take a wine-glass full — 
whenever the cough is troublesome. 
Froripa Warer.— The Druggists’ 
gives the following recipe : . 
Olei Lavandule rier | : 2drachms. 
“ Bergamot . ‘ : ~ eee Fa | 


«  Limonis . : : is ay 
Tinct. Curcum. is x 1 drachm. 
Olei Neroli . c f r K bic oak: 


«“ — Melissaa 80 drops : 
“ Rose . = : s 10 « 
Alcohol, deodorized . ‘ A - 2 pints 


——_»— 


Lint. — Next to cotton, the vegetable fibre mos 
extensively used for textile fabrics is flax, the Latin 
name of which is liaum, —lhence come the name 
of linen and lint. ‘The fibres of cotton and flax, 
viewed under a microscope, will be found to be dif 
ferent ; the fibre of cotton is angular, or bladed 
while that of flax (linen) is perfectly round and 
smooth. It is this difference in their natural forma- 
tion that constitutes the superiority of linen over cot- < 
ton as a material for dressing wounds, or as a fabric 

. . ey 
for clothiug the body. Lint is the unwoven fibre — 
of linen. By wear, and much washing, which it — 
necessarily undergoes, linen becomes softer than 
when new; it undergoes a partial decay, and the — 
much-prized linen eventually becomes “rag.” In ~ 
this state it is fit only to be converted into paper or 
lint. Lint is, in fact, the woolly fibre of old linen, 
“thrown ” or slightly “ felted ” together (as manu- 
facturers term it) into the material form so named, 
The flax plant yields not only linen by means of its — 
fibre, but it also, by expression, gives a valuable oil 
from its seeds, known in commerce as linseed oil. 
The residue, after the oil is expressed, is called lin- 
seed cake, and is excellent food for cattle. Each 
product of the flax plant, both in peace and in war, 
has its value either as linen, linseed, or lint. — Scie 
uific American. 


—_¢— 


Primitive Mepicat Practice.— A gentle — 
man in Alabama, in exerting himself one day, felt 
a sudden pain, and fearing his internal machinery — 
had been thrown out of gear, sent for a negro on 
his plantation, who made some pretensions to med- Ps 
ical skill, to prescribe for him. The negro, having — 
investigated the case, prepared and administered a 
dose to his patient with the utmost confidence of a_ 
speedy cure. No relief being experienced, however, — 
the gentleman sent for a physician, who on arriving — 
inquired of the negro what medicine he had given _ 
his master. Bob promptly responded : : 

“ Rosin and alum, sir.” 

“What did you give them for?” continued the 


doctor. 
“Why,” replied Bob, “de allum to draw the 
parts togedder, and the rosin to sodder um.” ; 
The patient eventually recovered. — Banner of 
7 
the South. 


eee 


Homer on Puysic.—Doctress Tuetis. — 
Anesthesia has been traced as far back as the ex- 
section of the rib in the garden; and now comes a 
writer in the N. Y. Medical Journal, claiming for 
Homer a knowledge of the art of embalming 
When Patrocles, a friend of Achilles, was slain, ac 
cording to the Iliad, the body was washed and an 
ointed with ointment nine years old, and laid on Pi 
bed and covered with fine linen from head to foot; 
and over all was spread a white mantle. The next ra 
day Thetis came and made a post-mortem injection 
into the body in order to preserve it, “ and then she $. 
instilled into it through the nostrils ambrosia and 
ruby nectar, that his body might be uncorrupted.” 


a cough, boil one ounce of linseed in a quart of 
water for an hour ; strain it, and add to the liquid 


Thetis would appear to have been the first female. 
physician. — Pacific Med. and Surg. Journal. 
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Familiar Science. 


THE HOLTZ ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 
BY PROF. C. A. YOUNG. 

UNQUESTIONABLY, one of the most remark- 
able of the scientific instruments which have 
originated within the last few years is the Holtz 
Electrical Machine, so named from the German 
“physicist who invented it in 1865. 

Those of our readers who have enjoyed the 
advantages ‘of academy, high school, or college, 
probably recollect the old machines, in which the 
electricity is slowly produced by the laborious 
friction of a glass plate or cylinder upon a rub- 
ber coated with an amalgam of mercury and tin. 
In the new machine, on the contrary, the 
electricity is produced in quantities’ perfectly 
amazing to one familiar only with the old appa- 
_-ratus, and, without friction at all, solely by induc- 
| tion, or tnfluence, as the Germans call it; in- 
deed, in Germany, the instrument is cgmmonly 
_ known as.the “ Influenz-electrir-inaschine.” 
me As originally devised by Holtz, the construc- 
tion was essentially the following, though in the 
_ hands of different makers it has received various 
_ forms : — 
ik By means of a pulley and multiplying wheel, 
_ a thin glass disc, varnished with shellac, and 
from 15 to 30 inches in diameter, is made to 
revolve swiftly behind a fixed plate of a Jittle 
greater diameter, also of thin glass varnished, 
and as close to it as possible, without actually 
touching. 


In the fixed plate two “ windows” are cnt out, 
as shown in the figure at wand wl. On the 
_ front side of this plate (remote from the revolvy- 
ing plate) are pasted two coatings or“ arma- 
tures” of thin paper (indicated by p and p! in 
the diagram), just at the edges of the “ windows,” 
and to these paper armatures are attached two 
pointed tongues of card-board, ¢ and ¢, which 
extend into the centre of the window spaces. 
‘The axis of the revolving disc passes freely 
through the centre of the fixed plate, which is 
) perforated for the purpose at o. 
| Just behind the revolving plate, and opposite 
the paper armatures, are placed two “ collecting 
combs,” each consisting of a row of sharp me- 
tallic points directed towards the plate, indicated 
| by the rows of dots at a and @’ in the figure. 
sa 


—— 


These combs receive the electricity generated, 
and by suitable connections convey it to a pair 
of insulated conductors (not represented in the 
diagram), from which the sparks are obtained. 
Usually the conductors are provided with a pair 
of sliding brass rods, having knobs at each end 
to serve as electrodes, which can be pushed into 
contact, or separated to any desired distance. 

The machine is put into operation by bringing 
the knobs together, and holding near one of the 
armatures a piece of ebonite previously electri- 
fied by rubbing with a cat-skin ; a piece of glass, 
electrified by friction with silk, answers nearly 
as well. ‘Then, if the air is thoroughly dry, on 
putting the plate into rotation in the direction of 
the arrow, a very few seconds will bring the 
machine into a state of intense excitement. 

The plate, which before turned with perfect 
freedom, will move somewhat stiffly, as if it en- 
countered a resistance ; a peculiar rushing noise 
will be heard, a strong odor of ozone will be 
perceived, and if the room be dark, most 
beautiful fringes and stars of light will appear 
upon the points of the combs and the card-board 
tongues. When the machine is once in opera- 
tion, the exciting. ebouite may be taken away, 
and the activity will continue as long as the rota- 
tion is kept up. 

On separating the electrodes a few inches; but 
not too far, a continuous stream of sparks. will 
play between them, and if they are connected 
each to one of the coatings of a Leyden jar, the 
sparks will become intensely brilliant, though 
shorter and less frequent. 

But although the power of the machine, even 
in this form, far surpasses anything before known, 
it is subject to some serious inconveniences. It 
is not possible to obtain from it sparks more 
than four or five inches long; and if the knobs 
are separated to a distance ever so little exceed- 
ing the striking limit, the machine almost instantly 
loses its activity, and must be excited anew. 
The same thing happens if it be allowed to stand 
unused for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

These difficulties have been almost entirely 
removed by a slight modification introduced by 
Poggendorff a little more than two years ago. 
He extends the paper armature over an are of 
about 60°, as indicated by the dotted lines in the 
figure, and adds a second pair of combs at ¢ and 
c', which are connected to each other by the 
“diametral conductor” d— merely a stout brass 
wire. 

Thus modified, a machine with a 16-inch plate, 
from which, under the former arrangement, 
nothing more than a 24 or 3-inch spark could be 
obtained, gives easily 7 or 8 inches; the machine 
does not lose its activity, however widely the 
electrodes are separated (it is not necessary to 
bring them into contact even to excite it); and it 
may stand unused for hours in a dry room, and 
yet be ready to start at once into full action with 
a few turns of the crank. 


Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
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The beautiful little instruments of this size, 
which Ritchie of Boston now sells for $35, are 
far more effective than the imposing machines 
with plates from 24 to 3 feet in diameter, which 
twenty years ago used to adorn our apparatus 
rooms at prices ranging in those days of cheap- 
ness from $100 to $200. All these “influence 
machines,” however,require for their successful 
working a dry atmosphere, and they are perhaps 
a little more sensitive in this respect than the 
frictional machines which they supersede. 

More recently Poggendorff has combined 
these machines in pairs, with the best results. 
Me puts together two such machines, driven by 
a single crank, back to back, at a distance of 
about a foot, having between them the ebonite 
insulating pillars, upon which the electrodes are 
mounted. . 

A machine of this description, made by Berch- 
ardt of Berlin, for Dartmouth College, with 
plates only twenty inches in diameter, gives sim- 
ple sparks from 12 to 13 inches long, and Ley- 
den-jar sparks of 9} inches. The two Leyden- 
jars, mounted upon the top of the electrodes, are 
made of glass very nearly 4 inch thick, and have 
each a coated surface of about % of a square 
foot. 

Ordinary jars of thinner glass, and exposing 
about one square foot of coated surface, are fully 
charged and discharged with a spark 2 inches 
long 75 times a minute. The frictional machine 
belonging to the college,— a very fine one of its 
class, with a plate 34 inches in diameter, — under 
the most favorable circumstances, can be made 
to do the same between 3 and 4 times a minute. 
The new machine is therefore something more 
than twenty times as powerful, and the labor of 
working it is incomparably less. 

As yet these machines have not found any 
important technical application. Ozone, how- 
ever, is already used to some extent in bleaching 
operations, and they furnish such quantities of 
this gas, with so little expenditure of power, that 
it would seem quite likely they may be made 
useful in this direction. 

A discussion of the theory of their action 
would be unsuited to these pages ; indeed, though 
in the main this theory is simple enough, and 
easily understood by any one acquainted with 
the laws of electrostatic induction, there are 
some peculiarities in their behavior which are 
not yet satisfactorily explained, and may require 
for their elucidation the discovery of some new 
law of electrical action. 

Darrmoutnu Coritece, April 2, 1872. 

eS 
SUN DIALS. 

A very pretty ornament for pleasure grounds, 
and one that ‘is sure to attract a great deal of 
attention, is a sun dial. Any person with a 
little mechanical ingenuity may easily construct 
one that will give the time on bright days to 
within a very few minutes of the true time, though 
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of course this, being solar time, will differ from the wire just touches in turn the various circles ; 


mean or clock time. 

Sun dials may be vertical, horizontal, or equa- 
torial. The latter is the most simple form, aud 
consists of a circle divided into twenty-four equal 
parts, and so placed that its plane shall be par- 
allel to the plane of the equator. ‘The style is 
a fine wire perpendicular to this plane, or par- 
allel to the line passing through the poles of the 
earth. ‘The circle must of course be divided on 
both sides, as one half the year the sun will illu- 
minate one side, and the other half the other 
side. The form in most common use, however, 
is the horizontal. In this the upper edge of the 
style is used for casting the shadow, and is made 
parallel to the lines passing through the poles, or 
in other words forms with the horizontal plane 
an angle equal to the latitude of the place. 
The construction of the dial will be readily un- 
derstood from the figure. 


First, construct the triangle ABD, making 
the angle at A equal to the latitude of the place. 
For instance, at Boston it would be equal to 
about 424 degrees. 

Then at any convenient distance, such as B, 
make the angle B equal to a right angle. 

Draw two parallel lines on the plate that it is 
wished to divide, at a distance apart equal to the 
width of the style, and through the points Cand 
C', which may be one fourth the diameter from 
the centre of the plate, draw the line vi—vi per- 
pendicular to these two lines; this gives the six 
o'clock line, the double line giving the twelve 
o’clock lines. Then with a radius equal to AD, 
draw quadrants from the points C and C! as cen- 
tres ; also draw quadrants with the radius AB 
from the same centres. Divide the quadrants 
into six equal parts. From each of these divis- 
ions on the outer quadrant draw lines parallel 
to the six hour line, and from each of the points 
on the inner draw lines parallel to the 12 hour 
line ; through the point of intersection of these 
two lines draw lines from the centres C and C’. 
These will give the hour marks. In order to 
put the dial into position, it must be placed so 
that the 12 hour lines are parallel to the merid- 
ian; this may be readily done with a surveyor’s 
compass, if the variation of the needle is known; 
or it may be adjusted at night, when the pole- 
star is visible, by placing it so that the style points 
directly towards it. A third method is to take a 
piece of board, and draw a number of concentric 
circles on it, and fix it firmly on the dial sup- 
port; then drive in a short piece of wire in the 
centre of the board, so that it shall project above 
it three or four inches. This wire must be per- 
pendicular. Now, observe it in the morning, and 
mark the places where the shadow of the end of 


repeat this observation in the afternoon. Bisect 
the chords connecting the two points on the 
same circle, and draw a line from this point to 
the centre of the circle; this will give the me- 
ridian line. By observing several circles and 
taking the mean of all the observations, the re- 
sult will vary but little from the truth. The 
board may now be removed, and the dial placed 
in the same position. ‘The style is made with 
the same angle as the triangle ABD, and is 
placed so that the angle A coincides with the 
six hour line. B falls a little short of the 
twelve hour mark. The marks for seven and 
eight in the evening, and four and five in the 
morning, are continuations of the corresponding 
morning and evening hours. 
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MICROSCOPICAL INVESTIGATION. 


In the essay upou Vinegar in the March No. 
of the JOURNAL, is found the following paragraph, 
to which Mr. Charles Stodder of this city ap- 
pends some interesting comments : — 


“How they [‘ ferment globules,’ or the yeast 
plant] act, in the work of breaking up organic com- 
pounds like sugar, is not precisely understood. It 
is difficult to closely investigate the changes under 
the microscope, as the evolution of bubbles of car- 
bonic acid in the saccharine solution is so copious that 
observation is in a great measure cut off.” 

That the work of “breaking up organic com- 
pounds,” can ever be understood, explained, or seen 
under the microscope, is very problematical, but as 
yet there is no evidence before the public that the 
research has been conducted with the best modern 
resources of the microscopist. With one instrument 
of investigation, the inverted microscope, the object 
will be not under the microscope, but the microscope 
under the object. With this instrument the evolu- 
tion of the gas will interfere much less with the obser- 
vation of the processes going on. Then, most of the 
published accounts of investigations of this kind, in 
France and Germany, appear to have been made 
with instruments of the construction of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years ago, with powers of 400 to perhaps 
1,000 diameters. Now, immersion objectives of sj; to 
xg of an inch focus, giving with ease powers from 
1,600 to 10,000 diameters, are in constant use. It 
is not known that such instruments have ever been 
applied to this class of studies. They have given 
remarkable results in other investigations, and un- 
til they have been applied to the yeast plant, “ mor- 
bid or germinal growths,” etc., we do not and can- 
not know all that may be learned about them. It 
is with such instruments of the better quality that 
these organisms will have to be studied. Interest 
in microscopy is rapidly growing in this country. 
Hundreds of young men have procured their instru- 
ments. Here is a branch in which almost every- 
thing is yet to be learned, and fame and honors 
will be the reward of those who add to human 
knowledge. 

Very few European microscopists, when publish- 
ing their results, ever describe the instruments they 
work with; as’ a general thing they merely say 
the object was magnified so many diameters, forget- 
ting, or often not knowing, that 500 diameters with 
one instrument may be vastly inferior or superior to 
the same power with an instrument by another 
maker. Astronomers always record and publish 
the instrument their observations are made with. 
The microscopist ought to do the same. He should 
give the maker of his objective, its angular aperture, 
and real focus, not merely what the maker sold it 
for ; for it is now a well-known fact that the instru- 
ments of some of the most renowned makers are 


| . os . . 
as an individual or representative of a species; but | 


really very different things from what the makers 
call them. In fact, in the words of Dr. W. M. Car- 
penter, “ }’s are often },” and in the words of Mr, 
F. H. Wenham, “ }’s are often } or 75, and some+ 
times »;!” Thus the makers may obtain a reputa- 
tion for the performance of a low power to which 


they are not entitled. e C. Si 
—_~— ' 

THE NATURE AND OPERATIONS OF IN- 7, 
STINCT. a 


Tue following is a summary of the leading points | 
of Professor Chadbourne’s Lowell Lectures on Jn- 
stinct (noticed in our last number), with some of — 
the illustrations given under the various heads: — 

The nature of Instinct is not défined till its 
manifestations have been carefully investigated 


all their diversity of modifications. It is at length 
voluntary action which the being needs to perform | 


defined to be “an impulse to a particular kind o 


which he could not possibly learn to perform before — 
he needs to act.” It “includes all the original im-— 
pulses, excepting the appetites;” and also includes | 
“that knowledge and skill with which animals are 
endowed, which experience may call into exercise, 
but which it does not give.” The appetites are re- 
garded as functional and as proper conditions for — 
the activity of certain instincts. 
The operations of instinct are simulated in inor- 
ganic nature, and ona still higher scale in plant life, 
The Catch-fly pours out a sticky fluid which holds. 
the smaller insects. The Venus’s fly-trap puts forth 
leaves faShioned to act like barbs for holding their 
prey. The Pitcher-plant beguiles insects down into 
its deep cavern along hairs pointing downward that 
hinder retreat. The provisions for the fertilizatio 
of plants, for the diffusion of the seeds, and for the 
securing of them in places favorable to their ger 
nation and development, are in many cases exce 
ingly like instinct. Plants, like some animals, ever 
become protectors to other species of life: as the 
oak forms a gall or oak-apple which seryes as_ 
home and food for the gall-fly. e 
The first connection of Instinct with these instinct- 
like processes is seen in the provision for the nour - 
ishment of the young animal life. The raising of 
the head and the opening of the bill to receive food | 
by the young robin, to which the act of the parent | 
bird in supplying the food is a corresponding act of | 
instinct, is an example. 
Pure instinct needs no experience. It goes be- — 
fore to preserve life until knowledge from experience 
is possible. It works by a wisdom of which its pos- ~ 
sessor has no apprehension. The theory of trans- — 
mitted skill involves an ancestry certainly of maryel-_ 
Jous ingenuity. How did they come by it? ow — 
did the species survive till these geniuses appeared ? 
The theory of natural selection accounts for the sur 
vival of the fittest ; but how does it account for that 
characteristic in the animal by which it preserves 
itself? Hibernating animals feed voraciously in the 
autumn, when food is abundant, and accumulate fa 
to an unwonted degree; instinct then leads them to — 
their winter’s retreat, when the whole vital activity 
is so reduced that life is maintained for month 
without food. How were the species preserved till” 
the changes in structure and function corresponding 
to these hibernating habits were effected ? Then — 
we find some species of animals dependent for their 
preservation on other species. The caw-bird lays — 
its eggs in the nests of other birds. The owner o 
the nest hatches the eggs and nourishes the young 
as its own. When mature, the foundling forsakes its 
home and all the birds it has ever known, to seek i 
own species, hatched in scattered nests, and mat 
and lives henceforth with them. Darwin tries t 
account for the hexagonal cell of the bee on the 
principle of economy. The bee wishes to save as 
much as possible of honey from going into wax. 


id 
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the question is, how came the bee to be a builder 
tat all? Nor does the existence of the instinct to 
| build such cells turn on the continuance of bee-life 
through the winter, as Darwin would have it. For 
some wasps, that perish every fall, leaving only eggs 
to perpetuate the species, build mathematical cells 
like honey bees. 

Instinct is not infallible. It may be deceived. 
Flies lay eggs upon the carrion-plant, which has the 
odor of putrid flesh. Very young birds open their 
bills when any sound is made upon the edge of the 
(nest. The hen mistakes a crystal of salt for gravel. 
_ Animals learn from experience. The elephant, 
| that has broken through a bridge, fears to trust him- 
self upon another. The wild squirrel, when first 
caught, trembles with fear; he learns to trust his 
captor implicitly. The fox will dig out his trap and 
“spring it, and then take all the bait. Animals also 
) remember; they love and hate; they have an exec- 
| utive power of will. Man has instincts. The dif 
) ference between man and the animal creation below 
him is, that in him intelligence rules instinct, while 
in them instinct rules intelligence. In animals in- 
stinct is the proper guide because the highest; in 
man instinct needs control. Man, besides, has 
higher instincts than animals. He has the sense of 
_ obligation, the grand instinct on which morality 
grounds itself. He has the sense of a relation to a 
higher being than himself. He has thus not only 
_ moral but religious instincts. 

i Gs 
CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS WITH ICE. 


Proressor Borromtey, of Glasgow University, 
in a recent lecture to his class, placed a lump of ice 
as large as an apple ona piece of wire gauze, and on 
this a board, weighted with 12 pounds. Before the 
conclusion of the lecture, a considerable quantity of 
‘ice was found on the lower side of the gauze, firmly 
united to that above, though apparently forced 
rough the meshes in a room at 15°C. (59°F). In 
a second experiment he placed a block of ice on two 
' parallel boards near together, passed a loop of wire 
over the ice, and hung weights on the ends. Various 
| sizes of wire were tried, and in the final experiment, 
a wire one tenth of an inch in diameter was used, 
| weighted with 56 pounds. It passed entirely through 
the block of ice, and fell upon the floor; but this 
| block of ice, though the plane of passage was clearly 
» marked, was not divided, nor could it be split in this 
plane with a knife and chisel. 

This remarkable result he explains to be a conse- 
quence of Thomson’s theory of regelation. The 
» stress upon the ice, due to the pressure of the wire, 
) gives it a tendency to melt at the point in contact 
) with this wire, and the ice, in the form of water 
| intermixed with fragments and new crystals, moves 
i so as to relieve itself of pressure. As soon as any 
{ portion of the mass is thus relieved, freezing takes 
| place throughout it, because its temperature is 
reduced below that of the freezing point of water at 
ordinary pressures, by melting of contiguous parts. 
The obvious tendency of the ice under the pressure 
from above is thus, by a series of meltings and re- 
| freezings, to allow the passage of the wire and yet 
remain a solid block. 


: 
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NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


Tue Vapor or Mercury. — Mercury is a very 
peculiar liquid, and it has been supposed that its 
vaporization presented some exceptional phenomena. 
| Faraday considered that the metal ceased to give 

off vapor at a temperature of —7° C. (19.4°F.), and 
} that at higher temperatures the vapor — contrary to 
| the general law of diffusion of elastic fluids — forms 
| a very thin layer over the surface of the liquid. 
The matter has lately been investigated anew by 
M. Merget, and the results are given in a paper 
‘published in the Comptes Rendus. He first at- 
pted to find a reagent of greater delicacy than 


gold-leaf, which was the material employed by Far- 
aday as the test of the presence of the metallic va- 
por. He finds that paper washed over with an am- 
moniacal solution of nitrate of silver, or with chloride 
of gold, platinum, palladium, or iridium, is capable 
of indicating the presence of infinitesimal traces of 
mercury, the action of the latter on either of the 
above metallic salts being to reduce the metal of 
these compounds, and thus form a more or less in- 
tense stain on the paper. By aid of this delicate 
test he has proved: “ (1) that the vaporization of 
mercury is a continuous phenomenon, that it does 
not even cease on the solidification of the metal ; 
(2) that the vapor possesses considerable diffusive 
power, which, though not measurable with exact- 
itude, appears to attain a limit little short of that 
assignable to it by the dynamical theory of gases ; (3) 
that like other elastic fluids, mercury vapor con- 
denses on such substances as carbon, platinum, ete., 
which exert no chemical action on it, and that it 
passes with great facility through porous bodies, 
such as wood, porcelain, etc.” M. Merget discusses 
numerous practical applications of the above prin- 
ciples, more especially “a method of photography 
without light,” based on the above reducing action 
exerted by mercury on salts of certain metals. 

A SvuBSTITUTE FOR THE SPECTROSCOPE. — 
Herr Lommel has devised three very simple instru- 
ments, which, in his opinion, can be used, instead 
of the spectroscope, for the detection of substances 
by their colors or colored flames. He calls these 
the erythrophytoscope, the erythroscope, and the mel- 
anoscope, —names not very simple, nor, with the 
exception of the second, specially significant as Greek 
derivatives. In the first, two colored plates of cobalt 
blue and dark yellow oxide of iron glass are laid 
upon each other, and, by inserting them in black 
pasteboard, with a slit for the nose, something like 
a pair of spectacles is made of them. The combined 
glasses are only transparent for the ultra red, for 
yellow green, for blue green, and blue rays; and 
they cut off all other colors. Substances known to 
possess these colors, or to impart them to the flame 
of a spirit lamp or Bunsen burner, can be detected 
by viewing them through such spectacles. The ery- 
throscope (that is, red-seer) consists of a cobalt glass 
and ruby glass, which allows only the ultra red, 
beyond Fraunhofer’s line B, to pass. The third 
combination, called the melanoscope, consists of a 
dark red and clear violet glass, through which only 
the middle red tints can pass. Any one who pos- 
sesses the facility of alternately using the right and 
left eye could employ two combinations at once, and 
thus cover nearly the whole length of the spectrum, 
Kor the use of students in laboratories, the inventor 
believes that this arrangement could be frequently 
employed for the detection and separation of a Jarge 
class of bodies which give characteristic colors to 
flames ; and that, by practice, the learner would soon 
be able to assign the true position to each color nearly 
as well as if he used the scale usually attached to 
the spectroscope. We doubt, however, whether the 
congrivance will prove of so much practical value as 
Herr Lommel anticipates. 

THerMoMETRICAL Experiments. — The Prov- 
idence Journal describes the following interesting 
experiments made in that city with an excellent 
glass-mounted thermometer. 

In the house, with open windows, it stood at 90.2°. 
Out of doors in the shade, at 95°; freely suspended 
in the sun, six feet above the greensward, 99.5". In 
the same position, with wet bulb, 79.9°: with bulb 
covered with black silk, 109.96°. When laid upon 
the grass in the sun, it rose to 104°, Laid upon 
white cloth, placed upon the grass, 105.0°, and when 
similarly placed upon black silk it indicated 113°. 

The experiments with different colored coverings 
show very conclusively the utility of light-colored 
clothing for those who are obliged to be exposed to 
the direct range of the sun at high temperatures; 


and the experiment with the wet bulb shows as 
clearly the value of free perspiration in keeping 
down the temperature of the body, which, however, 
the observer finds in his own person, notwithstand- 
ing the perspiration while making these experi- 
ments, to have risen to 100.5°, which is about two 
degrees above the usual standard for cooler days. 
The average temperature of the healthy human body 
throughout the year, in temperate climates, is 98.4°; 
while in tropical regions it is about one degree 
higher. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. — The controversy 
concerning the possibility of the development of 
low forms of organic life from inorganic matter still 
continues. Volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject, and many more will doubtless be written be- 
fore the contest comes to an end. “ The issue of 
the question,” as the Christian Union remarks, “ has 
no direct bearing upon theology. Christian philoso- 
phers are too enlightened now to accuse the mi- 
croscopist or chemist of atheism and blasphemous 
ambition to become a creator, because he watches 
the conditions of the activity in nature of the 
Power which we believe to be divine. This absurd 
denunciation has been indulged ; but we have grown 
wiser in regard to the true spirit of science. If 
certain inorganic matters brought together under 
certain conditions will give rise to life, the experi- 
menter who brings them together is no more a cre- 
ator of life than if he introduced organic germs to 
produce it. In both cases he is merely an observer.” 

It is a curious fact, by the by, that when Redi, 
in the seventeenth century, promulgated the doc- 
trine that life can only proceed from life (omne vivum 
ex vivo), he was accused of contradicting the Scrip- 
tures, which asserted that bees were generated from 
the body of a dead lion. 

Our readers may thank us for defining some of 
the polysyllabic names by which the various theo- 
ries on this subject are known. Diogenesis is the 
general term for the production of life from life; it 
includes homogenesis, or the reproduction of similar 
forms, xenogenesis, or the generation of something 
foreign and permanently different from the parent 
form, and heterogenesis, which is properly the same 
as the forezoing, but has been used to denote the 
production of different kinds of young. A biogenesis, 
or the origin of life without antecedent lile, is the 
better term for “spontaneous generation.” Dr. 
Bastian employs for the assumed origination de novo 
of certain monads the term archebiosis. 


——— 
' HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
To RestorE ScRATCHED FURNITURE.— 


Scrape one pound of beeswax into shavings in a 
pan; add half a gallon spirits turpentine, and one 
pint linseed oil. Let it remain twelve hours, then 
stir it well with a stick, into a liquid; while stir- 
ring, add one quarter pound shellac varnish and one 
ounce alkanet root. Put this mixture into a gallon 
jar, and stand it before the fire, or in an oven, for 
a week (to keep it just warm), shake it up three 
or four times a day. ‘Then strain it through a hair 
sieve and bottle it. Pour about a teaspoonful on a 
wad of baize, go lightly over the face and other 
parts of mahogany furniture, then rub briskly with 
a similar wad dry, and in three minutes it will pro- 
duce a dark brilliant polish unequalled. 

Another preparation may be made as follows: 
Make a mixture of three parts linseed oil and one 
part spirits of turpentine. It not only covers the 
disfigured surface, but restores wood to its original 
color, and leaves a lustre upon the surface. Put 
on with a woolen cloth, and when dry, rub with 
woolen. ’ 

A Norsetess Way or Feepine A Coat Fire. 
— You know what a racket is caused, even by the 
most careful hand, in supplying coals to a grate or 
stove, and how, when the performance is under- 
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taken by Biddy, it becomes almost distracting. If 
you don’t remember, take notice the first time you 
are ill, or you have a dear patient in your care, or 
the baby is in a quiet slumber. Let some one 
bring on her coal scuttle or shovel, and revive your 
recollection. Well, the remedy we suggest is to 
put the coals (or coal?) in little paper bags each 
holding a shovelful. These can be laid quietly 
on the fire, and as the paper ignites, the coals will 
softly settle in place. You may fill a coal-scuttle 
or box with such parcels ready for use. For a sick 
room, a nursery at night, or even for a library, the 
plan is admirable. Just try it. Besides, it is so 
cleanly. If you don’t choose -to provide yourself 
with paper bags, you can wrap the coals in pieces 
of newspaper at your leisure, and have them ready 
for use when occasion requires. — The above sug- 
gestion from an exchange is worth making a note of. 

Harp Anp Sorr WATER ror Cooxina. — The 
effects of hard and soft water in cooking vegetables 
vary materially. Peas and beans cooked in hard 
water, containing lime or gypsum, will not boil 
tender, because these substances harden vegetable 
caseine. In soft water they boil tender, and lose a 
certain rank, raw taste, which they retain in hard 
water. Many vegetables (as onions) boil nearly 
tasteless in soft water, because all the flavor is dis- 
solved out. The addition of salt often checks this 
(as in the case of onions), causing the vegetables 
to retain the peculiar flavoring principles, besides 
much nutritious matter which might be lost in soft 
water. Thus it appears that salt hardens the 
water to a degree. For extracting the juices of 
meat to make a broth or soup, soft water, unsalted 
and cold at first, is best, for it much more readily 
penetrates the tissues; but for boiling meat where 
the juices should be retained, hard water or ‘soft 
water salted is preferable, and the meat should be 
put in while it is boiling so as to seal up the pores 
at once. 

Fasteninc Loose Winpow Sasnes.— The 
most convenient way to prevent loose window 
sashes from rattling when the wind blows, is to 
make four one-sided: buttons of wood, and screw 
them to the stopes which are nailed to the face- 
casings of the window, making each button of 
proper length to press the side of the sash out- 
wards when the end of the button is turned down 
horizontally. ‘The buttons operate like a cam. 
By having them of the correct length to crowd the 
sash outwards, the sash will not only be held so 
firmly that it cannot rattle, but the erack which 
admitted dust and cold air will be closed so tightly 
that no window-strips will be required. The but- 
tons should be placed about half way from the up- 
per to the lower end of each stile of the sashes. 

Cucumber SALap.— A lady correspondent of 
Hearth and Home says: “ We have just prepared 
our winter’s supply of cucumber salad, and this is 
how we made it: There were about a dozen ripe 
“White Spine” cucumbers lying on their vines, 
and these we picked, washed, pared, cut into strips, 
taking out the seeds, and then to each dozen cu- 
eumbers — which we cut up into pieces like small 
dice — we put twelve large white onions, chopped, 
six large green peppers, also chopped, one quarter 
pound each of black and white mustard seed, and 
a gill of celery seed. These were all mixed to- 
gether, a teacup of salt added, and they were then 
hung up ita cotton bag to drain for twenty-four 
hours. Then the salad, with enough clear cold 
vinegar added to cover it, was put into stone jars 
and fastened nearly air tight. In six weeks it will 
be fit for use. It looks as well as it tastes, so ‘white 
and crisp, and makes an elegant salad for a joint 
of cold meat. It is not like the Spanish salad, that 
requires ‘a counsellor for salt, a miser for vinegar, 
a spendthrift for oil, and a madman to stir it up,’ 
but it is quite as good in its way, and not very 
troublesome to make.” 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER AND ZINC. 


THESE two metals will mix with each other 
in all proportions. The color of the alloy va- 
ries with the proportion of zine present, from 
almost copper red to zine white. The alloys 
are made by mixing granulated copper and zinc 
in proper amounts, placing the mixture in black 
lead or Hessian crucibles, and putting these in a 
suitable furnace. The alloy must be removed as 
soon as melted, since by exposure to a high 
temperature it loses zine. . 

G2, ad 

Several of these alloys have received distinc- 
tive names. 
zine to 93 or 94 parts of copper. It has a red- 
dish color, resembling red gold, and was formerly 
much used for cheap watches and jewelry. 
When pale gold became fashionable, the alloy 
was also changed, and it was called oreide ; this 
consists of 10 parts of zine to 90 of copper. 
Another alloy which is frequeutly used as a base 
for gilded articles is called tombac, and contains 
from 20 to 30 parts of zinc, and 70 to 80 of 
copper. Dutch gold, which is used for imitation 
of gilding, is composed of 14 parts of zinc, and 
86 of copper. This is malleable, and can be 
hammered into very thin sheets. 

Brass contains 33.3 parts of zinc, to 66.7 
parts of copper, varying, however, somewhat 
from those proportions according to the use that 
is to be made of it. It has several advantages 
over pure copper, besides being cheaper. It is 
much easier to work in the Jathe, being harder 
and not so tough. It will also make perfect 
castings, which are hard to obtain from pure cop- 
per. A little lead is frequently added to brass, 
as it is not so tough, and does not clog the file, 
when containing about one per cent. of this metal. 
Prince metal and mosaic gold are of the same 
composition as brass. __ 

Ormolu contains equal parts of copper and 
zine. Muntz or yellow metal differs from other 
brass in that it may be rolled when hot; it con- 
tains 40 parts of zine to 60 of copper. The 
ordinary hard solder for brass may be made 
by melting two parts of brass with one of zine. 

Sterro metal contains, besides copper and zinc, 
a little tin and iron; it is very hard, and has 
been proposed as a substitute for yellow metal 
in sheathing ships. MJallet’s brass, which is used 
for protecting iron from oxidation, contains 25.4 
parts of copper, to 74.6 of zine. 
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MEMORANDA IN THE ARTS. 


Tron Sure-Burrpinc in Denmark. — The 
building of iron ships appears to be rapidly becom- 
ing an important branch of industry in Denmark. 
Although for the last fifteen years small iron ves- 
sels, designed for trading between the various Baltic 
ports, have been built at Copenhagen, it is only re- 
cently that the construction of large steamers has 
been attempted. At present several of 1,000 tons 
are being built, and one of these, it is stated, will be 
employed in laying down the telegraph cable between. 
China and Japan. Two steamers, each of nearly 
900 tons —the Rolf and the Thorwaldsen — have 
just made the passage to New York, and these are 
said to be the first iron vessels built in Denmark 
which have ever entered that port. 

Tron-CLaps AT A Discount.—It has been 
suggested that the admirers of the old wooden 
line-of-battle ship, with its héarts of oak, and the 
thousand memories that song and romance have 


Pinchbeck contains 6 or 7 parts of 


helped to endear, will pluck up spirit again from 
rather provoking accident that has happened to one 
of the best of the British iron-clads. The Hotspur, 
commanded by Lord John Hay, was run into 
what the Army and Navy Gazette describes as a 
“old Dublin pig-boat,” and besides having her por 
and boats carried away, “was mauled so severely 
as to be obliged to put into harbor for repairs. 
old pig-boat, on the other hand, appears to haye 
sustained no injury at all, and went on her y 
without any difficulty. It will be remembered that; 
the battle of Lissa the most formidable iron-clad in_ 
the Italian Navy was run down and sunk by Admira 
Tegethoff in a wooden vessel. The same thing, i 
we mistake not, occurred in our own war. It woul 
seem, therefore, that iron-clads are not yet  invinek 
ble even to unarmored antagonists. 

A Bia Crocx.— The clock on the Parliamen 
Houses in London is the largest in the world. 
four dials of this clock are twenty-two feet in diame 
ter. Every half minute the point of the minute 
hand moves nearly seven inches. The clock will 
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and a half, thus indicating any neglect in winding 
it up. The pendulum is fifteen feet long, the 
wheels of cast-iron, the hour bell is eight feet high — 
and nine feet in diameter, weighing nearly fifteen — 
tons, and the hammer alone weighs more than 400 
pounds. This clock strikes the quarter hours, and 
by its strokes the short-hand reporters in the Par- 
liament chambers regulate their labors. At every 
stroke a new reporter takes the place of the old — 
one, whilst the first retires to write out the notes he — 
has taken during the previous fifteen minutes. 
Bieacnine Ivory. — Ivory is bleached by ex- — 
posure to sunlight. For piano makers and othe 
it is prepared by first sawing it into thin sheets or 
plates. These are placed on suitable frames undei 
glass, and exposed to light for several months. 1 
frames are of peculiar construction and patente 


exposure of the ivory, so that both sides may be 
duly acted upon by the light. ; 

Tue Perroteum Suerty. — The London Chem: 
ist and Druggist remarks that, however soon t 
English supply of coal may be exhausted, it is cer- 
tain that the world contains petroleum enough to 
last until the grandchild of the latest born baby 
shall no longer care for light or heat. It has not 
been thought necessary to carry the calculation 
farther, for the most strained courtesy would hardly 
insist that we should interest ourselves in a genera- 
tion remoter than the one we have named. The oil 
is at present obtained from a certain limestone, which 
is to be found throughout the United States, and it 
is highly probable that if this should ever be ex- 
hausted, a still more abundant supply will be found 
in other strata. It would not seem that the petro- 
leum originates in this limestone, but that the latter 
is merely saturated with it. In the neighborhood 
of Chicago there are enormous deposits of this oil: 
bearing limestone. The least thickness of the mass. 
is thirty-five feet, and it has been estimated from 
experiment that each square mile of it contains 73 
million barrels, each of forty gallons, of petroleum. 
As a means of comparison, it may be stated that 


Four square miles of the Chicago limestone contain 
a greater quantity. 
Keeping Fish Fresno with Sucar.—A 


sists in removing the viscera and sprinkling sug 
over the interior, keeping the fish in a horizontal 


as possible. It is said that fish prepared in 
way can be kept completely fresh for a long ti 
the savor being as perfect as if recently caught 
A tablespoonful of sugar is sufficient for a five 
pound fish. , se 


4 GOLDEN RECIPES. 
i)  Goxtp Powper.— Gold powder for gilding may | 


s prepared by putting into an earthen mortar some 


gold leaf, with a little honey or thick gum water, and 
{| grinding the mixture till the gold is reduced to ex- 
. tremely minute particles. When this is done, a little 
| warm water will wash out the honey or gum, leaving 
~ the gold behind in a pulverulent state. 

| Another way is to dissolve pure gold, or the leaf, 
. in nitro-muriatic acid, and then to precipitate it by 
: 

| 


| apiece of copper, or by a solution of sulphate of 
| iron. The precipitate (if by copper) must be di- 
| gested in distilled vinegar, and then washed (by 
| pouring water over it repeatedly), and dried. This 
| precipitate will be in the form of a very fine powder. 
| It works better, and is more easily burnished than 
gold leaf ground in honey as above. 
| Goip VARNISH. — Turmeric, 1 drachm; gamboge, 
‘1 drachm; oil of turpentine, 2 pints; shellac, 5 
~ ounces; sandarac, 5 ounces ; dragon’s blood, 7 
' drachms; thin mastic varnish, 8 ounces. Digest 
'_-withoccasional agitation, for fourteen days, ina warm 
place, then set aside to fine, and pour off the clear. 
Gotp Sizr.— Yellow ochre, 1 ‘part; varnish, 2 
parts; linseed oil, 3 parts; turpentine, 4 parts; 
boiled oil, 5 parts ; mix. The ochre must be reduced 


to the finest powder, and ground with a little of the 


oil, before mixing. 


Expiosion or Stoves Heatep sy NAPATHA. 
— The Gas-light Journal says: “ We hear of numer- 
ous instances of the explosion of stoves in’ which 
the light oils of petroleum were employed as the 
source of heat. Several persons have been burned 
to death, anda large amount of property has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Notwithstanding these fatal accidents 
' the sale of the dangerous oil goes on, and the patent 

lamps and stoves are sent all over the country. We 
must again utter a note of warning, and remind our 
"~ readers that it would be quite as wise to try to burn 
- gunpowder in a stove, as it is to use naphtha for 
heating purposes? By means of a very ingenious 
apparatus, and the practice of great skill, Bunsen 
‘ie burned gunpowder and analyzed it; that is no rea- 
son why everybody else should repeat the experi- 
ment. It is equally possible to burn naphtha and 
explosive oils in lamps and stoves, but as the pre- 
- ¢autions to be observed are numerous and difficult 
of execution, no one but the best trained chemist 
ought to venture to use these liquids for heat or 
light. The sale of such articles to the public ought 
to be prohibited by the most stringent laws.” 
=e : 
To Crean Lamp Cuimneys.-— When you wis 
to clean a lamp chimney, hold a linen cloth against 
one end of the chimney and place the other end in 
your mouth; breathe in it until it is covered inside 
with moisture, push the cloth into the chimney with 
a smooth slender stick, and rub it around until the 
moisture is absorbed ; repeat the process.and breathe 
over the outer surface also; rub this with a cloth 
until dry, and you have a clean, bright chimney. 


Soft newspaper will take the place of a linen cloth. 
Do not use cotton cloth on any glassware. 
—e— 

Att 1s Not Gotp THAT GuitTERs. — If the 
following is not true, any practical chemist will bear 
testimony that it is at least ben trovato. A verdant- 
looking Vermonter appeared at the office of a chemist 
with a large bundle ina yellow bandanna, and 
opening it, exclaimed : “ There, doctor, look at that.” 
“Well,” said the doctor, “I see it.” ‘“ What do 
_ you call that, doctor?” “TI call it iron pyrites.” 
“What, isn’t that gold?” “No,” said the doctor, 
and putting some over the fire, it evaporated up the 
chimney. “Well,” said the poor fellow, with a 
woe-begone look, “there’s a widder woman up in our 
‘town has a whole hill of that, and I’ve been and 
married her!” 
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Agriculture. 


—_———— 


HOW GYPSUM ACTS UPON SOILS. 


A very interesting discussion followed the de- 
livery of the address we gave at the Fall River 
meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture last autumn, at the close of which 
we remarked: “ There are certain points in hus- 
bandry which ought to be assumed as settled, and 
when a matter is settled it ought not to be con- 
tinually opened and brought back again into the 
field of controversy. This is too much the case 
with matters connected with our agricultural op- 
erations. In this industry there are certainly 
some established principles or facts which should 
serve to guide us, and we must seize hold of 
them and hold on to them, and add as many 
more as we can. In this way agriculture will 
be brought to as near a scientific basis as is pos- 
sible.” 

President Chadbourne, of Williams College, in 
replying to these observations, assented to them 
in general, but he thought that “ with all our sci- 
ence and all the general rules we can lay down, 
there are still very many things which we do 
not understand in farming.” He instanced the 
fact that we did not yet know why gypsum or 
plaster would produce remarkable effects on one 
piece of land and not on another. He stated 
that he had applied it to his own fields with no 
good results, and he could not understand the 
cause of failure. 

The exact way in which gypsum produces its 
fertilizing effects is not well understood, although 
it is understood that the chemical changes or 
transformations which occur when it is brought 
in contact with soils are not of a uniform or fixed 
character. Upon the conditions which exist, as re- 
gards the presence of vegetable matter and moist- 
ure, depend the changes that take place. We 
have proved by actual experiment that gypsum 
is capable of absorbing ammonia from the air and 
also from decomposing vegetable matter, being 
thereby changed into hydrosulphide of ammo- 
nium; and this again may be changed into car- 
bonate of ammonia by absorption of carbonic acid 
from the air. These changes take place when 


gypsum is brought in contact with moisture and 


vegetable matter. Whatever other decompositions 
may take place under different circumstances, this 
must be regarded as the most important, as from 
it plants are supplied with food of the highest 
value. From these ascertained facts we should 
infer that plaster must prove highly serviceable 
to moist, mossy hills, and also to meadows not 
too wet, and this has proved correct so far as our 
observations extend. Often we have found that 
the north side of a hill will be greatly benefited 
by plaster, while upon the southern exposure it 
has no perceptible effect. This is due to the 
fact that the northern slope is cooler, or oftener 
in shade, and has more moisture, and a larger 
amount of partially decayed vegetation, to aid in 
the promotion of those chemical changes to which 
we have alluded. 

It is certain that it does not matter so much 
what. may be the nature of the soil to which we 
apply plaster, as external agencies are principally 
concerned in fitting it for plant food. 

While the question as to how plaster acts in 
all cases as a fertilizer cannot be regarded as fix- 
edly settled, yet we have certain facts to guide us 


in its application which are of the highest impor- 
tance. With what we know, it would be absurd 
for a farmer to apply the agent to a dry silicious 
plain, or to a hot, impoverished hill; and also it 
would be unwise to sow it upon a meadow which 
is covered by water six months in the year. It 
must also be observed that the season has much 
to do with the effects of plaster. During the 
past three or four seasons of extreme drought, 
its application has notably failed upon almost all 
fields, but as soon as we have continued moist- 
ure through the summer months, it will manifest 
its influence upon vegetation. 

Plaster may be applied with confidence to pas- 
tures and fields which are strong enough and 
moist enough to sustain a good growth of decid- 
uous trees. Pine lands are not usually benefited 
by it. A hillside where moss will grow so as to 
crowd out good grasses is usually promptly ben- 
efited by plaster, and the white clover comes in 
at once. These suggestions we think may serve 
as an imperfect guide in applying a cheap and 
important fertilizing agent to our fields, and also 
serve to show that we are not entirely in the 
dark respecting one of the most obscure problems 
connected with husbandry. 


—_e— 
INTERESTING FARM EXPERIMENTS. 


We have been greatly interested in the report 
of some experiments made by Mr. C. D. Hunter, 
chemist, at the farm of our friend Wm. Lawson, 
Esq., Cumberland, England. This is the well 
known “ Blennerhasset” farm, which, during the 
past five years, has been largely devoted to ex- 
perimental purposes under the direction of Mr. 
Hunter. His experiments have been conducted 
with much care, and extend over a wide field. 
On seeds, nitrate of soda applied alone, in 1868— 
1871, gave, as the average of the four years, 
54 stones of hay for every cwt. of manure ap- 
plied ; when used along with superphosphate and 
muriate of potash, it gave 58 stones of hay per 
ewt. Sulphate of ammonia used alone gave 50 
stones (a stone is 14 pounds) of hay per ewt., 
and in conjunction with mineral manure 484 
stones. Peruvian guano, again, used alone for 
three years, gave about eight stones less than sul- 
phate of ammonia for the same period, or equal 
to 42 stones; and in mixture it gave equal to 
30 stones. Nitrate of soda, it will be seen, proved 
the best nitrogenous manure for hay, and also 
went furthest when used along with a mineral 
manure. On a clay soil only one experiment 
was tried last season. ‘The land was in a very 
poor condition; the unmanured crop weighing 
only about 10 ewt. per acre. On this poor clay 
sulphate of ammonia proved superior, giving 
when applied alone a return of 65 stones per cwt. 
of manure, and with superphosphate and muriate 
of potash 95 stones. Nitrate of soda gave alone 
39 stones of hay, and in mixture 66 per cwt. 
The experiments on oats are fairly trustworthy, 
but having been tried on but one soil and under 
the unusual conditions of three years on the same 
land, they must not be regarded as entirely ap- 
plicable to ordinary farming. From a want of 
reliable ne-manure and mineral-manure plots for 
comparison the figures given may be, as a whole, 
a little too high or too low; but the comparisons 
between the three manures are quite exact. Ap- 
plied alone, sulphate of ammonia proved superior 
for oats; and, taking its return per cwt. of ma- 
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nure at 12 stones of corn, Peruvian guano gave 
11, and nitrate of soda nearly seven stones. <Ap- 
plied in conjunction with mineral manure, nitrate 
of soda proved superior; and, taking its return 
per cwt. at 20 stones, sulphate of ammonia gave 
18, and Peruvian guano 17 stones. It is rather 
curious to find nitrate of soda last when used 
alone, and first when in mixture. One point 
seems, however, pretty well established, namely, 
that sulphate of ammonia and Peruvian guano 
proved of nearly equal value in both cases. The 
guano used was the Chincha Island of best qual- 
ity, the supplies of which are now exhausted ; 
but any guanos containing over six or eight 
per cent. of ammonia will prove a good corn 
manure. Barley was also experimented with for 
three years upon the same soil: the same re- 
mark applies to this as to oats, namely, that the 
weight, as a whole, may be a little too high or 
otherwise, but that the comparisons are just 
enough. Nitrate of soda here takes a decided lead 
all through, and, taking its return per ewt. of ma- 
nure at 20 stones of corn, Peruvian guano gives 
only nine stones. Sulphate of ammonia was 
not tried alone, but in mixture proved superior 
to Peruvian guano: thus, nitrate of soda used 
with mineral manure gave about 14 stones of 
corn, sulphate of ammonia 113, and Peruvian 
guano about seven stones per cwt. of nitrogenous 
manure. ‘This shows nitrate of soda twice as 
valuable for barley as Peruvian guano, and 
slightly superior to sulphate of ammonia. On 
potatoes he experimented very largely, and has, 
from over 400 trials, a number of very valuable 
facts bearing upon the seed cultivation and ma- 
nuring for this crop. An average of six very 
reliable plots gives 161 stones of potatoes as the 
produce per cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, used in 
conjunction with superphosphate and nitrate of 
potash ; Peruvian guano, in the three years’ trial 
against this, gave equal to 99 stones, and nitrate 
of soda 39 stones. Some other experiments 
place nitrate of soda still lower, and two trials 
with Peruvian guano used alone, give 84 stones 
per cwt. of manure, but these are not strictly 
comparable with the others, being on different 
soil each year. 

From the foregoing experiments on the action 
of nitrogenous manures, it is evident that the 
value of a manure is affected by the source of its 
nitrogen as well as by its amount, and that a 
statement of the raw materials used in making 
the manure is essential to a correct estimate of 
its value. An analysis protects the farmer from 
adulteration, and a composition may protect him 
from misapplication: thus, if these results hold 
good on the generality of light soils in Cumber- 
land, it is evident that a potato manure contain- 
ing nitrate of soda is much inferior to one con- 
taining sulphate of ammonia, though both may 
analyze the same percentage of nitrogen; four 
per cent. of this being supplied by either 16 per 
cent. of sulphate of ammonia or by 26 of nitrate 
of soda. Again, suppose two grass manures, and 
let one contain 30 per cent. of nitrate of soda; 
this would make it analyze about four and two 
thirds per cent. of nitrogen, and it would be bet- 
ter value for light land than one analyzing five 
per cent. of nitrogen furnished by 20 per cent. of 
sulphate of ammonia, though the latter —if the 
one experiment on clay land proves of general 
application — would be of more value again for 
stiff soils. 
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POTASH IN CORN COBS. 


SEVERAL months ago we published the results 
of analysis of corn cobs raised at Lakeside farm, 
with the view of showing their nutritive value. 
The ash constituent of the cobs was not alluded 
to, although some interesting facts may be stated 
regarding it. The corn cob is very rich in pot- 
ash, and it has been suggested that our supplies 
of the alkali might be greatly increased, if all 
the cobs produced in the country were collected, 
burned, and the ash lixiviated to procure the 
potash. The average amount found in the ash 
of cobs is about 74 pounds of the carbonate in 
the hundred, which is twice as much as is found 
in the ash of the willow, the richest of all woods 
in this salt. If it were practicable to procure 
and remove the potash from all the cobs grown 
in the United States, it would indeed constitute 
a mountain of the valuable alkali. 

The corn crop of the United States, for 1870, 
was 1,094,000,000 bushels, of which amount 

Illinois yielded 201,378,000 bushels. 

Indiana “ 113,150,000 « 

Missouri “ 94,990,000 « 

Iowa a 93,415,000 « 

Making a total of 502,933,000 bushels. 
in four States alone. 

The corn crop of the whole country, for 1871, 
was 1,100,000,000 bushels, which, at 14 pounds 
cobs to the bushel, will yield 15,400,000,000 
pounds, or 7,700,000 tons of cobs, containing an 
average of three fourths per cent. pure carbonate 
of potassa. We have the enormous quantity of 
115,500,000 pounds of that valuable alkali lost 
to commerce annually, which, if thrown into trade, 
would add very largely to the general resources 
of the country. 

$$ * 
A VERY GOOD COMPOST. 


A very good fertilizing compound is manufac- 
tured by using the following substances according 
to the directions given. The mixture has been 
called “ Liebig’s great Fertilizer,” as it is stated 
that it originated with him. ‘This is doubtful, 
but itis a very judicious and sensible combination 
nevertheless, easy to prepare, and cheap. It will 
prove serviceable for corn, wheat, and the other 
cereal grains, and also for grapes. 

This amount will do well, applied to one or 
two acres, and it will cost not far from $16: — 
Dry peat, twenty busheis. 

Unleached ashes, three bushels. 

Fine bone dust, three bushels. 

Calcined plaster, three bushels. 

Nitrate of soda, forty pounds. 

Sulphate of ammonia, thirty-three pounds. 
. Sulphate of soda, forty pounds. 

Mix numbers one, two, and three together ; 
then mix numbers five, six, and seven in five 
buckets of water. When dissolved, add the 
liquid to the first, second, and third articles. 
When mixed, add fourth article. 

——~?__. 
WHEAT LANDS IN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 

In the eleventh century the average production 
in wheat per acre, in England, was stated to have 
been only 6 bushels. To-day the average in Eng- 
land is 27 bushels. This progress is due to our 
having more knowledge about agriculture. We 
know more about soils, about implements, manures, 
etc., than in the olden time. One reason for the 
advancement we see, is the improvement in our 
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agricultural implements. Thus the plough has been’ 
wonderfully improved over what it was in Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

It is knowledge that men want. The difference _ 
between England of five centuries ago and of to- 
day, is a difference in knowledge. Knowledge has 
enabled England to multiply many times the prod- 
ucts of agricultural operations, and also to multi- 
ply the number of human beings she can support. 
Much of this knowledge is traditional, but it is also 
preserved in the records —the writings of those 
who have studied those subjects. 

In England to-day there are no exhausted lands; 
they are not allowed to deteriorate. What is taken” 
off is supplied again, and this is the only true econ- 
omy. We cannot take away from our land, and not 
restore, without injuring the soil. 

Russia, unlike England, seems to be following in 
the footsteps of this country in the neglect of her 
wheat lands, and, as a consequence, complaints are— 
already being made that the average yield of her 
grain crops is constantly growing less. There, as 
the Scientific Press says is the case in California, 
valuable farmyatd manure is, in many places, being 
conducted to the nearest waste ground or stream as 
a nuisance. Still, Russia is buying largely of reap- 
ing and threshing machines, as well as other agri- 


cultural machinery. a 
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SEEDS AND CUTTINGS. 


SMALL Farms at tae Sourn.— The Journal 
of the Farm remarks, that at length the popular mind 
of the South appears to be awakened to the fact, 
that small farms, instead of unwieldy plantations, are 
the great need of that section, The worn-out con- 
dition of the majority of these overgrown farms is 
the strongest argument against them, and in fact 
the only one that need be advanced. If the owners 
of these large tracts would sell off one half, and de- 
vote the proceeds to the improvement of the remain 
der, the beneficial results would be seen in a very 
few years. This is especially applicable to Virginia, 
where the spirit of agricultural improvement is man- 
ifesting itself in a most gratifying manner, and it is 
in this State that the disposition to cultivate fewer 
acres, and cultivate them better, is beginning to be — 
largely developed. ‘There are, therefore, or are likely 
to be, large quantities of excellent land in the market — 
for sale, which can be purchased at very moderate 
figures, and which should attract the attention of — 
those who are seeking investments of this character. — 
With smaller farms, and an increased population in 
consequence, there is no reason why the Old Domin- 
ion should not again assume her rightful position in 
an agricultural sense. 

Dairy Propucrs.— Statistics show that the 
value of the annual products of milk is nearly equal 
to the value of imports for the year ending June 30, — 
1871. Milk, consumed as food, at three cents a _ 
quart, is worth annually $275,000,000 ; butter, — 
$195,000,000; cheese, $29,000,000 ; condensed milk, 
and whey and buttermilk, used in raising pork, 
$10,000,000; making a total of $509,000,000. The 
imports of all kinds are worth $520,000,000. So that — 
from American cows’ udders is squeezed every twelve — 
months an equivalent to one fifth of the national debt. — 
All the greenbacks and the postal currency in the ~ 
country could buy only four fifths of it. 

Bass-woop ror Drarns.—The American 
Rural Home says that Mr. Root, a leading farmer in 
western New York, finds bass-wood (ordinarily one 
of the most perishable of all kinds of wood) is one’ 
of the best sorts of timber for underground logs or 
pipes for conveying water over farms. He claims 
that bass-wood soaks full of water, and is constantly 
saturated — a condition well known to favor durabil- 
ity. He has three hundred rods of water pipe made 
of bass-wood saplings, now laid nine years, and per- 
fectly sound. 
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THE JOURNAL. 


Tuis number of the JouRNAL closes Volume 
VI, and we take the opportunity of thanking 
our numerous friends and patrons for their most 
generous support. During a period of six years 
the Boston JourNnaL Or CHEmMiIsTRY has con- 
tinued its monthly visits to thousands of happy 
homes, and its readers are scattered from the 
wild regions of Alaska to the verdant glades of 
Florida. In every State and Territory of the 
‘United States, and in many of the countries of 
Europe, and to Australia, South America, Sand- 
wich Islands, etc, the JouRNAL has found its 
way during the past six years; and this has been 
accomplished with but little effort on our part. 
Its mission is to supply valuable scientific facts 
and information to all intelligent readers, to im- 
prove and elevate the masses, and render life 
happier. We have abundant evidence that in 
this work it has been successful, and so, although 
wearied with other cares and responsibilities, 
which in themselves would seem a sufficient 
burden, we shall continue to labor for the benefit 
of our readers, so far as strength will permit. 


—o—- 
PATRONS IN ARREARS. 


We have the names of a few patrons upon 
our books who have not paid for the present 
Be cw of the JouRNAL, and also there are a 
number who are in arrears for two years. We 
have placed in the papers directed to them bills, 
- to which we trust they will give prompt atten- 
tion, as it is important that our accounts should 
be adjusted at once. 
4 —_¢— 
_ACROSS THE BIG FERRY. 


y We design to spend a few months in Europe 
the present season, leaving in the Stvderia, 
June 4th. The many exacting cares and re- 
_ sponsibilities which have crowded upon us during 
the past ten years have so far exhausted our 
energies that relaxation is necessary. We shall 
leave the JourNnAL in good hands, and hope 
“upon our return to have secured a store of 
Be reneth and information which will enable us to 
make the paper more attractive and useful. 
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WHOLESALE POISONING FROM THE USE OF 
A “PATENT SANITARY WATER PIPE.” 


_ Ir appears from the following statement pub- 
lished by the Board of Health of the city of 
Sacramento, Cal., that the citizens have been 
_ suffering severely from the poisonous effects of 
anew “sanitary composite ” water pipe used for 
conducting water into dwellings in that city + — 


In the discharge of their duties, both officially 
and professionally, the Board of Health deem it 
incumbent on them to publish the following state- 
ment : — 

No less than seventeen cases of illness, presenting 
the most unequivocal signs and symptoms of 
lead-poisoning, have come to our knowledge within 
e last month in this city. Most of these cases 
ave partaken of the characteristics of slow, chronic 
isoning, clearly diagnosticated in lead, from ordi- 
y colic, by a blue line on the dental edge of the 


gums, whilst some of them have been suffering 
terribly for several months, previously to our be- 
coming cognizant of the fact, with intense muscular 
pains and loss of power, more or less approximating 
paralysis —all of them occupying residences sup- 
plied with water from pipes made of a patent com- 
posite metal, advertised and known as a “sanitary 
water pipe.” It is here proper to remark, that the 
earlier symptoms of this affection are so obscure in 
their origin, and simulate so closely other diseases 
of the stomach and bowels, that physicians are 
frequently in doubt as to the true nature of the 
cause of suffering until sufficient time has elapsed 
to obtain positive signs of metallie poisoning — lead, 
which is the most easily dissolved metal in water, 
and at the same time most poisonous in minute 
quantities, being a cumulative poison. In no single 
instance referred to above had the patient not been 
subjected to the action of the water served from the 
aforesaid composite metal pipe; and not a solitary 
case has been heard of, in the whole city, of symp- 
toms codrdinate with those described, where the 
old lead pipe had been in use. 

As soon as our suspicions became aroused as to 
the cause of suffering, directions were forthwith 
issued to discontinue the use of the water supplied 
by the composite pipe, when a steady and happy 
alleviation of the most urgently distressing symptoms 
—such as the dragging and twisting pain of the 
bowels, the obstinate constipation, and, in the worst 
cases, vomiting — ensued. Under these circum- 
stances a meeting of the Board of Health was 
called, and the whole matter confided to the hands 
of our secretary, with a request that he would 
make such an investigation as the emergency ren- 
dered necessary, and report the result to the board. 
We now beg leave to call attention to the follow- 
ing very satisfactory report which has been adopted 
by us, and which, it will be observed, not only con- 
firms the correctness of the suspicions that were 
entertained, but also positively establishes the fact 
that the composite pipe in question is not only 
detrimental to the health of our citizens, but is 
also dangerous to life, and should under no condi- 
tions be employed in distributing the waters, at 
least of the Sacramento River. 

(Signed) I. E. Oatrman, M. D., President. 

F. W. Harcu, M. D. 

W. R. Criuness, M. D. 

G. L. Stumons, M. D. 

Tuos. M. Loean, M. D., Secretary. 


The water passing through these pipes was 
analyzed by J. F. Rudolf, chemist, and found to 
contain both lead and arsenic in notable quanti- 
ties. It does not appear from the reports of 
the chemists, secretary, or Board of Health, that 
any investigation has been made into the nature 
of the “composite sanitary pipe,’ and so we 
are left in the dark regarding a most important 
point. It may be the highly “sanitary” gal- 
vanized iron pipe, or the “ brass pipe,” or (which 
is more probable) it may be a “ new invention ” 
of some genius whose ignorance or stupidity has 
led to the poisoning of a whole community. 

It is very strange indeed that intelligent peo- 
ple are so easily duped and deceived. It would 
not seem possible, when contemplating the ex- 
traordinary advantages which are afforded for 
acquiring knowledge, that an irresponsible ad- 
venturer could appear in any city or town, and 
induce the inhabitants to use a service pipe for 
water conduction, constructed of different metals 
of unknown character. It seems unaccountable 
that a single foot of the filthy, dangerous, zinc- 
covered pipes, could have been used for water 
conduction in any part of New England; and 
yet, in the city of Cambridge, which has within 
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its precincts the most famous university in the 
country, it has been employed to a considerable 
extent. It is true cultivated people are not all 
medical men or chemists, but it is reasonable to 
infer that education of any kind must lead to 
the exercise of proper caution upon all matters 
which involve sanitary results. An education 
which does not enable persons to discriminate 
between the preposterous pretences of a quack, 
and the reasonable and careful statements of a 
scientific man, is certainly very defective. In 
these days, devices of every kind and for all 
possible uses are urged upon the attention of the 
community, and it is manifestly the part of wis- 
dom to hesitate to adopt anything, unless its 
merits have been fairly investigated by those 
who are competent to judge and entitled to full 
confidence. a 
FALLEN GREATNESS. 

Tue recent return of the birthday of the 
Prince Imperial of France brought vividly to 
mind the circumstances under which the young 
man was ushered into existence. We were in 
Paris sixteen years ago, upon the 16th of March, 
and were personally cognizant of what transpired 
in the city upon that auspicious day. In a splen- 
did apartment of the Palace of the Tuileries the 
child was born, while the courts and waiting 
rooms of the Imperial residence were crowded 
with the most distinguished generals and states- 
men of the empire. Outside, the booming of 
cannon was heard, and the dingy barracks of the 
Invalides were enveloped in the smoke of gun- 
powder. All over France the day was spent in 
rejoicing, more or less sincere, that a son and 
heir to the throne of the empire was born. 
Upon the occasion, it was hoped that the repre- 
sentatives of the great Powers, who were assem- 
bled in Paris to settle the conditions of peace, 
would reach a fixed result and proclaim it to the 
world. But in this the Emperor was disap- 
pointed, as the final documents were not signed 
until about two weeks after the birth of the 
Prince. ‘The preparations for the birth were 
interesting and curious. For more than a fort- 
night the cannon upon the grounds at the Ho- 
pital des Invalides had been kept loaded, and the 


veteran gunners, with lighted match-rope, were 
marching to and fro behind them, ready at the 
first signal from the Palace of the Tuileries to 
ignite the charges and proclaim to the people of 
the city not only the fact of the birth, but the 
sex of the child. No preparations or arrange- 
ments were made for a Princess. We crowded 
our way through the thronged street to the mil- 
linery establishment where was placed on ex- 
hibition the clothing for the expected child, and 
the vast array of little socks, sacks, dresses, etc., 
were of the most costly nature, and exquisitely 
wrought of lace and satin. Hearing the guns 
booming early in the morning of the 16th of 
March, 1856, we rushed out of our chambers to 
learn the news, and were informed that the Em- 
peror’s star was still in the ascendant; “a gar- 
gon” had been added to his household. 

Such were some of the circumstances under 
which the youth was born who recently cele- 
brated his sixteenth birthday in exile, at Cam- 
den House, Chiselhurst, England. He came a 
fugitive to England a few days after the Revo- 
lution of September 4, 1870, and, after a brief 
sojourn at Hastings, took up his residence with 
the Empress, where they were rejoined by the 
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Emperor only after the conclusion of peace and 
his release from Wilhelmshohe. At the date of 
his arrival in England, the health of the young 
Prince, which had never been very robust, was 
rendered still more precarious in consequence of 
the disastrous campaign of 1870, and the repose 
and quiet of his new place of residence, coupled 
with the bracing English atmosphere, soon ef- 
fected in his physical appearance, as well as in 
all other essential respects, a change truly mar- 
vellous. From a slight and somewhat effemi- 
nate lad, he rapidly grew into a strong, healthy, 
well conditioned youth, fond of outdoor sports 
and exercises, an excellent horseman, and in all 
respects as ruddy and hardy as the majority of 
English boys of his age. There is in his entire 
bearing a manly simplicity most engaging, and 
immediately noticed by all who come in contact 
with the Prince. 

A considerable number of ladies and gentle- 
men went from London to present their respects 
to the Emperor and Empress upon their son’s 
birthday anniversary, and they received a cor- 
dial greeting from the distinguished exiles. 

Shortly after 11 o’clock their Majesties and 
the Prince Imperial, with their household suite, 
and all the ladies and gentlemen who had ar- 
rived in the morning from London, set out on 
foot from Camden House to attend Divine ser- 
vice at the Roman Catholic chapel at Chisel- 
hurst, distant about a quarter of a mile from 
Camden House. Their Majesties crossed Chisel- 
hurst common, respectfully greeted by large 
numbers of persons assembled to see them, and 
upon entering the chapel took their places in 
chairs provided for them, immediately in front 
of the altar. A high mass was then chanted, 
several priests taking part in the impressive 
ceremonies, which terminated with the Ze Deum, 
the performance of the entire mass occupying 
nearly an hour and a half. The pretty little 
chapel was charmingly decorated with flowers, 
and was, of course, crowded in every part. At 
the conclusion of Divine service the Imperial 
family returned on foot to their residence, ac- 
companied by their friends, and again saluted 
with every demonstration of sympathy by a 
throng much more numerous than had previ- 
ously assembled. 

A simple reception was held immediately af- 
terwards by their Majesties and the young 
Prince, on the spacious lawn in front of the 
principal fagade of Camden House, each of those 
present receiving a kindly pressure of the hand, 
and a few courteous words from the Imperial 
family. The Empress, who appears to have in 
some degree recovered from the terrible mental 
trials she has recently undergone, manifested, by 
her winning vivacity and gracious manner, her 
lively appreciation of the sentiment which had 
brought together the ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled around her; and. the Prince Imperial 
made the best possible impression upon all pres- 
ent by his manly, unassuming attitude, and the 
beaming smile with which he received the felici- 
tations of his friends. 

—— 
CARBONIC ACID. 

Ir is often stated as one of the wonders of 
plant life, that plants are able to do what the 
chemist has failed to do, that is, to decompose 
carbonic acid. 

While it is extremely difficult to decompose 


carbonic acid, completely separating it into carbon 
and oxygen, nevertheless it is quite easy to par- 
tially decompose it. If we pass a stream of the 
gas through a tube containing red-hot coals, the 
coals are burnt at the expense of half the oxygen 
contained in the carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide 
is the result. Hydrogen, iron, and zine act simi- 
larly towards it, abstracting half its oxygen. 


Potassium burns in it with a red light, pro- | 


ducing carbon and carbonate of potassium. This 
experiment may very readily be shown to a class 
by taking a tube about three fourths of an inch 
in diameter and ten inches long, bent at right an- 
gles near the upper end, which is sealed in the 
lamp. A piece of potassium about the size of a 
pea is introduced into the tube, which has been 
previously filled with dry carbonic acid over 
mercury, as all aqueous vapors must be avoided ; 
by inverting the tube the potassium is lodged in 
the upper end of the bent portion. If it is now 
heated by a lamp, the first action is to expel a 
portion of the carbonic acid from the tube ; as soon 
however as the potassium approaches a red heat, 
it takes fire and burns vividly, completely absorb- 
ing the carbonic acid, if it is present in sufficient 
quantity. Sodium also decomposes carbonic acid, 
but without taking fire. In the presence of the 
alkalies at red heat, phosphorus and boron haye 


the same action. 


FAIRMOUNT WATER. 


Tux good people of Philadelphia are content 
to use very objectionable water, if the specimen 
sent to us for analysis by a gentleman of that 
city fairly represents the fluid flowing from the 
Fairmount water-works. The specimen sent to 
us contained’ in each U. §S. gallon (231 cubic 
inches) : — 


Inorganic matter 4.67 grains 
Organic matter . 2.62 « 
Total solid contents 7.29“ 


A large amount of iron was present in the water, 
which undoubtedly came from the iron pipes 
through which it passed. The organic matter 
was in a stateof putrefactive change, and commu- 
nicated to the water a very offensive odor. This 
matter largely comes from sewage, and must ren- 
der the water to a certain extent injurious to 
health. The water distributed through the Fair- 
mount works has undergone serious deterio- 
ration since it was examined. by Prof. E. N. 
Horsford several years ago. His results at that 
time gave, in each U. S. gallon, — . 


Of inorganic matter 2.30 grains 
Organic matter 1.20 « 
Total solid contents 3.50 & 


—o—— 
CANNED FRUITS. 

THE impression prevails among those who 
use the fruits freely which are put up in tin 
cans, that they are injured thereby, and this im- 
pression is in many cases correct. We have 
long contended that all preserved fruits and 
vegetables should be stored in glass, and that no 
metal of any kind should be brought in contact 
with them. All fruits contain more or less of 
vegetable acids, and others that are highly 
corrosive are often formed by fermentation, and 
the metallic vessels are considerably acted upon. 
Tin cans are held together by solder, an alloy 
into which lead enters largely. This metal is 
easily corroded by vegetable acids, and poisonous 
salts are formed. Undoubtedly many persons 


up fruits the present summer to use only glas i 
jars for the purpose. 
—e— 


A NEW WORK. ON ELEMENTARY CHE 
ISTRY. . 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, & PHINNEY, ¢ 
New York, publish Prof. Nichols’s abridgment 6 
Eliot and Storer’s “ Manual of Elementary Chem. 
istry.” The original work has been greatly con 
densed, but we are sorry to find that its diffuse 
and defective character is in a measure retained 
Several chapters on the components of carbot 
have been added, which are of considerable im 
portance. As a rule, the experiments are. toc 
minutely described, and nothing is left for the 
teacher or pupil but the mere manipulation, 
every step of which is given in detail. There 
is also found on several pages a repetition 
of statement, using language slightly modified, 
which would have been better omitted. For 
instance, on page 220, it is stated that « Potass 
sium carbonate is a hygroscopic salt, and very 
soluble. When exposed to damp air, it acl 
quesces or becomes moist.” On page 56, allud 
ing to chlorine: “It combines with hydrogen 
with explosive violence, when a mixture of the 
two gases is heated, or even exposed to sun- 
light ;” then immediately follows: “In direct 
sunlight the union is so instantaneous as to be 
attended with explosion.” There are also sey 
eral errors of statement which should be cor. 
rected in future editions. On page 246 it i 
stated that “Calcic phosphate is a valuabl 
manure, no matter from what source it is ob. 
tained, if it is reduced to a fine powder.” ‘This 
is wrong. The mineral phosphates differ from 
the bone phosphates. The mineral, being found 
mostly in the form of apatite, is entirely inert in 
powder, and in order to exert fertilizing influ- 
ence, must be acted upon by acids. 

We could point out a considerable number of — 
serious errors and defects in the work; but we 
do not wish to appear captious, or unreasonably 
inclined to fault-finding. Prof. Nichols deserves 
credit for the pains he has taken to abridge the 
work of Storer and Eliot, and there is much in 
the arrangement to commend; but an elemen 
ary text-book upon any department of science 
should be compiled with the greatest care, for i 


we start our youth wrong, it is almost impossi- 
ble to set them right in after life. 


re 
{Communicated to Boston Journal of Chemistry.} 


PROFESSOR DANIEL KIRKWOOD. — 


I HAVE noticed in your excellent journal several 
references to Professor Kirkwood, and to what he has 
done, with extracts from his publications. It occurred 
to me that your readers might be interested in a 
brief sketch of the man and his labors. Professot 
Kirkwood is one of our most eminent scientific me a, 
and a scholar of whom America may well be proud 
It is quite certain that no other living man approx 
imates so nearly to the celebrated John Kepler it 
certain mental characteristics, habits of study, and 
methods of “handing down” the laws of Natur 
the physical world, and it is doubtful whether 
other has lived. His mind seems to be stored wit 
fruitful hypotheses, which hard and consecutiv 
thought, intuitive perception of what must be true it 
Nature, and long and tedious calculations, in vel 
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many instances, have proved to be truthful repre- 
ntations of Nature’s laws. 

_ The Student and Intellectual Observer, a scientific 

periodical published in London (Groombridge and 

Sons, Paternoster Row), has an article of twelve 


guished astronomer, Richard SAS Prostor; Be RY AVS. 
_ devoted to the scientific researches of Prof. Kirkewobd, 
The writer of the article is a man capable of appre- 
 ciating the value of Prof. Kirkwood’s labors, and he 
_ has spoken of them as they deserve. I shall here 
give the concluding paragraphs : — 
“Tt would not be easy to exaggerate the impor- 

_ tance of Prof. Kirkwood’s researches. Founded as 
_ they are, not on speculative fancies, but on the well- 
established laws of planetary motion, they are wor- 
thy of the closest attention. I believe they will in- 
augurate new and important processes of thought, by 
means of which the noble but hitherto intractable 
‘problems connected with the formation of the solar 
system may be found capable of solution.” 
_ Daniel Kirkwood was born in Hartford County, 
- Maryland, September 27, 1814, so that he is now in 
his fifty-eighth year. His advantages for education 
when a boy were, as is too often the case, disadvan- 
tages. When he was sixteen years of age he went 
to York County, Pennsylvania, and attended during 
the winter a school taught by his cousin, Samuel y. 

Kirkwood (who has since been Governor of Iowa), 
then a boy near the same age. His principal studies 
were arithmetic and geography. When he was 
nineteen years of age he also began to teach. But 
I have no space for details. I can only say that, his 
mind once awakened, the acquisition of knowedge 
. became both a pleasure and a necessity, and in course 
of time he found his mind well stored with the ele- 
mentary and the higher mathematics, and with the 
facts and principles of science. Two colleges have 
conferred on him the honorary degree of A. M., and 
one the degree of LL. D. It is well known that he 
is the discoverer of what is called “ Kirkwood’s Anal- 
ogy,” a law which binds together the masses and rota- 
tions of the planets of our system. This discovery 
was made known about the year 1849. Except 
about a year, while he was in Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Pennsylvania, he has been in the Indiana 
State University, as professor of mathematics, since 
1856. In 1867 he published a valuable work on 
“Meteoric Astronomy.” ‘The reader will find a very 
interesting article of his on the Nebular Hypothesis, 

in the Monthly Notices of the R. A. S., vol. xxix. 
pp. 96-102. Davip TROWBRIDGE. 
—=—4=— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


_ A Satcuer GumeE For THE VACATION TouR- 
Ist IN Evrope. — This is the title of a little book 
_ just published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, 
which seems to us to be precisely what is wanted 
for the large and growing class of travellers who 
are finding out that a summer vacation abroad costs 
less than a shorter one spent at the seaside or 
_ mountain resorts in our own country. For those 
who have not yet found this out, the book is worth 
buying for the “Introductory Hints” alone, which 
_ show more fully and more clearly than any similar 
work within our knowledge how cheap a foreign 
tour may be made without any sacrifice of comfort 
S “or enjoyment. 
There are, we believe, only three European 
guide-books published in the United States. ‘Two 
_ of these are large works, covering all the countries 
_ of Europe, and excellent for those who can spend a 
year or more on the foreign tour, and who are as 
well off in point of “lucre” as of leisure. The 
other is professedly a “short trip” guide, but errs 
in covering too much ground, so that it is little else 
than an “abridged”? general guide. It is also 
marred by many inaccuracies, especially such as 
arise from an ignorance of the French and German 


— 


_ pages in the number for August, 1869, by the distin-- 


languages. The writer of a guide-book ought, it 
would seem, to have at least a smattering of those 
foreign tongues, if only to save him from saying 
that Ehrenbreitstein means “the bright stone of 
honor,” calling the Conservatoire des Arts et Mé- 
tiers at Paris “the Conservatory of Arts and Meas- 
ures,” and the like. But the chief defect in all 
these books is that they do not give the inexperi- 
enced tourist the information that he most needs, if 
he would make the most of his time and his money. 
They lay down a lot of separate routes, but do not 
tell him how to combine them so as to save unneces- 
sary travel, which wastes both time and money, to 
say nothing of patience and comfort. Neither do 
they tell him how to travel economically. They 
give a little general advice on that point — so gen- 
eral that it is practically worthless — but nothing 
definite and precise. The only hotels they com- 
mend, or even mention by name, are the more ex- 
pensive ones, while the book before us makes it a 
point to enumerate the cheaper ones also. The 
author has evidently made a special study of the 
wants of all classes of tourists, and not merely of 
those who travel “regardless of expense.” We 
have no doubt that among the readers of the Jour- 
NAL there are hundreds of hard-worked men of 
moderate incomes —physicians, clergymen, teach- 
ers, students, and others — who would at once make 
up their minds to indulge in a vacation in Europe, 
after reading this “Satchel Guide,” since they 
would see (what they may never have suspected) 
that it is a luxury by no means beyond their reach. 


CARELESSNESS IN SANITARY ADVICE. — A 
popular journal, in an article on disinfectants, 
gives directions for making chlorine on a scale that 
requires ten ounces of salt, and six ounces of strong 
sulphuric acid, and puts the apparatus to work for 
ten or twelve hours in a room tightly closed; but 
adds no hint in regard to the possible bleaching ac- 
tion of the chlorine, though he refers to using the 
agent even in a “parlor.” This is an illustration 
of the mistake too often made by those who write 
on scientific matters for unscientific readers. They 
forget that the precautions in the use of dangerous 
chemical agents which are perfectly familiar to 
themselves are wholly unknown to those whom they 
are addressing. No one should write on such topics 
for “the million,” unless he knows how to put him- 
self in the position of his readers, and to look at 
things from that ‘* stand-point.” 


An AsTRONOMER’S PoopLE. — We see in the 
Pall Mail Gazette an amusing account of a recent 
scene in an English court-room. The estate of the 
late Sir James South is in process of administration, 
and it appears that, among other bequests, he gave 
one of his female servants an annuity of £30 a year 
during the life of a favorite dog named Tiger, of 
which she was to take care. The Chief Clerk cer- 
tified that he was unable to say whether the annu- 
ity was still payable, having no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the dog was “living or not, and the 
executor thereupon called for the production of the 
animal for the purpose of satisfying the court 
whether the estate was still chargeable with the an- 
nuity or not. Mr. Little, Q. C., and Mr. Martin, 
who appeared for the dog, having consented. to his 
being produced, “a matronly looking female was 
ushered into the solicitors’ well, and from the folds 
of an ample cloak appeared the features of a fat and 
panting little lap-dog, that surveyed the scene with 
glassy eyes, and resented the intrusion upon his 
privacy by a few feeble barks as he was carried from 
the court.” No sooner had he retired than his 
counsel rose and demanded that £1,000 Consols 
should be set apart to secure his annuity. The 
Vice-Chancellor, however, held that the rule of the 
court which applied to human beings did not ex- 
tend to dogs, and said that the executor’s personal 
undertaking for the rest of the dog’s life would be 
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sufficient. “This denial of the usual security 
granted in such cases seems certainly a little hard 
upon the dog, whose position in other respects ap- 
pears to be precisely identical, or, as lawyers say, 
‘on all fours,’ with that of a human legatee. He 
has as yet, however, given no notice of appeal.” 

GREENBACKS AND GRAVITY. — Paper money is 
light stuff compared with the substantial coin that 
it represents, but in the aggregate it is heavy 
enough. The Secretary of ‘the “Tyeastiry reports 
the following statistics on this subject : 


Pounds. Cost. 
National bank notes 100,858 $78,669.24 
Greenbacks - c = 206,639 175,344.45 
Fractional carey . ° 819,176 243,406.94 
Bonds 110,873 91,387.63 
Internal reyenue stamps - . 78,062 36,689.14 


Total . ° : . . 812,608 $625,494.40 

But this is not all. There is a reserve of paper 
to be manufactured into greenbacks, fractional cur- 
rency, bonds, and revenue stamps, amounting to 
257,183 pounds, costing -$204,812.36; so that the 
crand total of paper used or to be used in our paper 
money, is 1,069,791 pounds, costing $830,306.76. 
It will give the reader some idea of the amazing 
bulk of our paper money, bonds, ete., to know that 
535 tons of paper are required for their production. 

FirestpE Scrence.— In the course of a very 
commendatory notice of this book, the Scientific 
Press of San Francisco remarks : — 

“Jt is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times that there is a growing demand and taste for 
really valuable and instructive reading, and he who 
can render science attractive to the busy working 
men and women of our country is better than he 
who taketh a city. The demand of the day is that 
science should be brought down to the comprehension 
of the popular mind, and made to minister to the 
needs and pleasures of the people. To do this it 
must be divorced from the trammels of technology, 
and made plain and attractive to the common mind. 
There is no difficulty in doing this; and he who 
most successfully leads in this new path of literature 
is engaged in a noble and most important work for 
the elevation of the masses. ‘Fireside Science’ 
should find a place in every home in the land.” 

caeoeied 


ATOMS. 


Tue question has been raised whether the drug- 
gist was justified in selling vermifuge to the small 
boy who asked for “a bottle of subterfuge.” — It 
was Biot, we believe, who said: “In doubtful ques- 
tions, the ignorant believe, the half-learned decide 
and the man of science examines.” — It is stated 
that iron by hydrogen often contains impurities, such 
as oxides and carbonates, and even cyanide of pox 
tassium; and it would be well to test it for the last, 
since it is so dangerous. — Professor Blot, of culi- 
nary renown, always urged that flour should be 
kept in bags, not in barrels ; and we see that Herr 
Poleck, of ‘Silesia, has recently shown that there is 
good ground for the advice, as the flour kept long in 
barrels undergoes an incipient decomposition, by 
which the gluten is partially changed into a soluble 
substance. — An English physician has written a 
book to prove that “consumption always originates 
from the breathing of pre-breathed air ;” and, though 
that may be putting it rather strongly, there can be no 
doubt that rebreathed air is one of the most fruitful 
sources of this and many other forms of disease. — Dr. 
Roux says that the French, by daily using copper 
cooking utensils, take copper enough into the system 
to render its detection in the blood an easy matter. — 
A plan for uniting the Black and Caspian Seas by 
a canal, at an expense of fifty millions of dollars, 
is engaging the attention of the Russian govern- * 
ment. — To illustrate the extent of the match-mak- 
ing in Marseilles (France) it is stated that a single 
frm employs 600 hands, and consumes annually for 
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the production of matches 2.5 tons of phosphorus ; 
7 tons of chlorate of potassa; 1.5 tons of coloring 
matter; 8 tons of red-lead; 16 tons of refined sul- 
phur; 50 tons of stearine; 25 tons of spun cotton 
wicks; more than 50 tons of Japan wax; and 100 
tons of wood. — We send to Great Britain annually 
fifteen millions of dollars to buy spool cotton. — 
The very conservative vestrymen in the London 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, have been 
roused to righteous indignation by certain measures 
of sanitary reform proposed within their precincts ; 
and at a recent meeting one of the members, wax- 
ing rhetorical under excitement, protested against 
“the highly impertinent effort which had been 


made to force a new sewer down their throats ! ” 
aes 


Tue Hatt Treapie. — What is known as “ the 
Hall Treadle ” is really not one of the patent devices 
of the day which are of doubtful utility, but an in- 
vention well calculated to benefit every member of 
the household. By its use the labor of running sew- 
ing-machines is greatly reduced, and it contributes to 
the health and comfort of every person who uses 
them. It has received the warm commendations of 
all competent judges who have examined it, and it 
should be applied to every machine in use where 
steam power is not employed. It can be attached to 
the different kinds of machines, and the expense is 
so small that all may avail themselves of its benefits. 

gig 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Harpers have published Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Julius 
Cesar, the fourth of the annotated and illustrated series of 
Shakespeare's plays which he is preparing. Rey. E. A. Abbott, 
the author of the “ Shakespearian Grammar,’’ says of this series: 
“T have not seen any edition that compresses so much necessary 
information into so small a space, nor any that so completely 
avoids the common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare — 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and unscholarlike 
ignoring of difficulties.’ This is an important testimonial to 
the value of these little books, coming as it does from one who 
has a thorough acquaintance with the whole range of Shakes- 
pearian literature, and who has himself shown so much discrimi- 
nation and taste in his criticism of the poet. 

The same publishers have issued the Annual Record of’ Sci- 
ence and Industry for 1871, edited by Mr. Spencer F. Baird. 
It is an able and judicious compilation, and seems to us decid- 
edly better in its way than the “ Annual of Scientific Discovery,” 
which we have more than once commended. It is a good fea- 
ture in the editor’s plan that he gives the authorities for the 
various items and notes, and thus makes the work of value to the 
scientific man for purposes of reference, as well as a useful sum- 
mary of the year’s progress in science for the general reader. 

The Appletons have published How the World was Peopled, 
a series of “« Ethnological Lectures,’ by Rey. Edward Fontaine, a 
work of no scientific value and of no interest whatever, except as 
an illustration of the rashness with which ignorant men some- 
times presume to write on subjects that require eminent judg- 
ment as well as extensive study and research. Those who have 
neither knowledge nor wisdom are not likely to enlighten the 
world with regard to these great problems of modern science. 

Less pretentious but intrinsically far more valuable books are 
the two little Science Primers just reprinted by the same house. 
One is on Physics, by Balfour Stewart, and the other on Chem- 
istry, by Roscoe. We doubt, however, whether they are exactly 
adapted to the wants of American schools. They are too brief 
and elementary for high schools, and require too much appara- 
tus for the lower grades of schools. As furnishing admirable 
hints for oral instruction and simple experiments to illustrate 
such lessons, they will be very suggestive and useful to teachers, 
even if they are not found available as_text-books. They cost 
only fifty cents each. 

A Woman's Experience in Europe, by Mrs. E. D. Wallace, 
published by the Appletons, is not so brilliant and sprightly as 
Miss Trafton’s “ American Girl Abroad,” but it is nevertheless 
niore entertaining than the average of books of travel. She has 
the woman's eye for things to which men are often blind, and a 
pleasant feminine way of telling them. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. have added A Miller's 
Story of the War (otherwise known as “ The Plebiscite ’’) to 
their edition of the tales of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. There 
are few historical fictions that are better worth reading than 
those from the double pen- of these literary “ Siamese twins.” 
The same house reprint George Macdonald's Within and Without, 
a poem that is as charming as his novels, which is saying a good 
deal. All these books may be found at Noyes, Holmes, & Co's. 

. . The Popular Science Monthly is a new magazine, edited by 
Prof. Youmans, and published by the Appletons at $5.00 a year. 
It is largely eclectic in its make-up, but contains some valuable 
original papers, with literary notices, miscellany, notes, ete. 
The first number is a very good one. 


Medicine. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 

THE cause of sea-sickness, and the question 
of its curability, have both been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion, Some have asserted 
that it is always due to mere imagination or ner- 
vousness ; but though this is undoubtedly a fre- 
quent cause of the malady, it is certain that it is 
not the invariable one. We have seen people 
sea-sick when the ship was moving more smoothly 
and steadily than a railway car, and it was easy 
to believe in that case that the expectation of 
the nausea was “all that produced it. On the 
other hand, people who supposed themselves 
proof against an attack of the kind have been 
the victims of a sudden seizure. They neither 
feared nor anticipated anything of the kind, and 
it could not have been brought on by any men- 
tal cause whatever. Animals, moreover, are not 
exempt from sea-sickness. We have known a 
cat — not a “land-lubber” of a puss, but one of 
sea-going habits, that had crossed the Atlantic 
more than once — to be wretchedly sick in very 
rough weather; and we have heard of horses 
and dogs that were similarly affected. No one 
will assert that in these instances imagination 
had anything to do with the nausea, 

Dr. Wollaston suggested, more than sixty 
years ago, that sea-sickness results from pressure 
of blood upon the brain; and it is well known 
that injury or pressure on the brain is almost 
invariably attended by vomiting, which is indeed 
its earliest symptom. Dr. Wollaston explains 
the way in which the pressure upon the brain is 
produced by the motion of a ship at sea, by ref- 
erence to the action of mercury in the tube of a 
barometer. He says that “If a barometer be 
carried out to sea in a calm, the mercury will 
rest at the same height as when on shore; but 
when the ship falls by the subsidence of the 
wayes, the mercury is seen apparently to rise in 
the tube which contains it.” He considers that 
the action of the blood on the brain, at the mo- 
ment of the descent of a ship, is identical with 
that of the mercury in the. barometer, and that 
there is an actual pressure, and even a blow, 
which, by frequent repetition, produces nausea 
and vomiting. The action in both cases is due 
to the tnertia of the liquid, which tends to re- 
main where it zs, and not to follow the move- 
ment of that which contains it; in other words, 
the mercury stays wp when the barometer tube 
goes down. In like manner the blood tends 
to remain stationary when tho head is car- 
ried downward, and the result is virtually the 
same as it would be if the blood were forced 
upward into the head. This produces an unnat- 
ural pressure upon the blood-vessels of the 
brain, and nausea and vomiting follow. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the nausea js 
most marked when the ship is descending. Sir 
James Alderson, in a recent article on this sub- 
ject in the British Medical Journal, states that 
this is the invariable experience of sufferers 
from sea-sickness, and he adds: — 

“They are also conscious at that particular time 
of an instinctive effort to sigh, or take a” deep inspi- 
ration, the meaning of which is manifest. During 
deep inspiration the chest is dilated for the recep- 
tion of air, and its vessels become more open to 
admit blood, so that a return of blood from the 
head is then more free than at any other period of 
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complete respiration ; whilst, on the contrary, by 
the act of expelling air from the lungs, the ingress 
of blood is obstructed. This obstruction is aa 
by observation when the surface of the brain is 
exposed by the operation of trephining; a succes: 
sive turgescence and subsidence of the brain is then 
seen in alternate motion with different states of 
chest. A deep inspiration, therefore, at the time 
the descent of the ship, tends to counteract the tur 
gescence of the brain.” ; 


The sickness induced by waltzing is to be ex. 
plained in a similar way. In this case, t 
blood is forced up into the brain by centrifags 
force, just as a liquid tends to rise in a vessel 
that is whirled round rapidly. Swinging also_ 
sometimes causes nausea; and with regard to 
this Dr. Wollaston remarks as follows : — 

“Sickness by swinging is evidently from the 
same cause as sea-sickness, and that direction of 
the motion which occasions the most piercing sensa- 
tions of uneasiness, is conformable to the same 
explanation already given. It is descending for-— 
wards that this sensation is perceived, for then the 
blood has the greatest tendency to move from the — 
feet towards the head, since the line joining them 
is in the direction of the motion; but when, in the 
descent backwards, the motion is transverse to the 
line of the body, it occasions but little inconven-— 
ience, because the tendency to propel the blood 
towards the head is then inconsiderable.” , 

Now this may suggest how to alleviate sea-— 
sickness, and perhaps to prevent it. If we know ; 
how the movement of the ship acts upon the — 
brain, we see what must be done in order to 
neutralize the action. This, which Sir Jame 
Alderson considers “the only rational way o 
averting sea-sickness,” we will give in his own 
words : — 

“ The first point is wholly to avoid the uprig 
posture. Every one knows that it is a commo 
practice to lic down, and this is done almost in- 
stinctively, but it is also known that to do so, 
though frequently successful, is not invariably so. 
The way in which the motion in a swing affects th 
brain affords the proper explanation why lying down 
is not invariably successful; and shows that it is 
necessary, not only to take a recumbent position, — 
but to lie in the right direction. A person lying 
down with the feet towards the bows of a ship is, — 
while it descends in pitching, in the same position — 
as a person in a swing descending forwards, in 
which case we have seen that sickness is produced — 
by blood being foreed upon the brain. On the con- 
trary, a person lying down with his head towards 
the bows is, during the descent of the ship, in the 
position of one descending backwards in a swing, 
in which case the pressure by the blood will be 
towards the feet, and, therefore, relief rather than _ 
an inconvenience will be experienced, the tendency 
being to reduce the natural supply of blood to the 
brain. It is necessary, not only to lie down, but to 
do so with the head to the bows; and it is highly 
desirable that this position should be assumed be- 
fore the ship begins tomoye. ‘There is a secondary 
advantage to be gained by closing the eyes, and so 
shutting out the confusion arising from the moye- 
ment of surrounding objects.” 


—_¢— 


THE SLOW ADVANCE OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCE. 


medicine has been made; but in this respect. il 
history does not materially differ from that of 
other departments of science. 


-eries are often but imperfectly appreciated for 
ny years after they are made, and practical 
applications of them are sometimes suggested 
Jong before any one carries them out. Of course, 
‘there are striking instances of the opposite kind, 
but that does not make the others less remark- 
able in their way. 


Not until 1628, eight years after the landing at 
Plymouth, was the circulation of the blood discoy- 
ered and demonstrated. The true theory of respira- 
tion was established at a still later day. Taller’s 
« Elementa Physiologie Corporis Humani,” in 1747, 
first presented anything worthy to be called the sci- 
ence of human physiology. Vaccination, that most 
blessed discovery in medicine, was made known by 
Jenner in 1798. In 1816 an accident gave to 
medicine and mankind the stethoscope, one of the 
most effective instruments of medical investigation. 
Lannec, the lucky discoverer and inventor, thus 
tells the story of his good. fortune: “I happened to 
recollect the great distinctness with which we hear 
the scratch of a pin at one end of a piece of wood 
by applying our ear at the other end. I rolled a 
quire of paper into a kind of cylinder, applied one 
end of it to the patient’s chest, and was surprised 
and pleased to find that I could perceive the sounds 
and vibrations of the heart’s action more distinctly 
than I had ever been able to hear them by the 
immediate application of the ear.” Not until 1846 
was ether, or any other anesthetic, admitted by the 
medical faculty as a legitimate portion of the mate- 
ria medica. This application of anesthetics and 
other recent medical discoveries was long ago hinted 
at and half known; and the delay of their full 
knowledge and adoption by physicians can be ex- 
plained by no cause less discreditable than culpable 
carelessness. A hundred and ninety-one years 
before ether was adopted, Denis Papin, a French 
physicist and physician, suggested the use of anzs- 
thetics to deaden pain in surgical operations. But 
“no one acted on his suggestion. In 1795 Richard 
Pearson recommended the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether, and in 1800 Sir Humphry Davy spoke of 
nitrous oxide as adapted to this beneficent purpose. 
But no medical college or practitioner gave ear to 
this gospel of relief. For nearly half a century 
thereafter doctors talked occasionally, and occasion- 
ally wrote, about anzsthetics, but did not adopt and 
‘use them; and ether — divine handmaid of healing 
— was not authoritatively recognized until Morton, 
on the 16th day of October, 1846, in the Massachu- 
setts Medical College, was allowed to administer it 
to a patient about to undergo a painful surgical 
operation. For nearly two hundred years after 
gunpowder was first used in European warfare, gun- 
shot wounds were cauterized with boiling oil, to 
neutralize their supposed poison. An accidental 
discovery put an end to this cruel practice. In 
1536 the illustrious Ambroise Paré, then an army 
surgeon, observed that wounded men who had, for 
lack of oil, escaped this horrible torture recovered 
more speedily and certainly than those who had 
been so cauterized. After that we hear no more of 
boiling oil for gunshot wounds. The same keen- 
eyed observer was the first surgeon who found out 
that a simple ligature would stop that flow of blood 
after amputation which had, till then, been checked 
- by applying red-hot iron to the wounded surfaces ; 
and this discovery led to the general abandonment 
of the old and barbarous method of treatment. It 


“ 


s 


seems incredible that malpractices so coarse and 


~ eruel should have prevailed so long. Still stranger 
is it that customs of torture equally shocking have 
~ continued even to ourown day, Dr. W. J. Walker 
_ informed me, some ten or twelve years ago, that 
when he entered the profession no surgeon’s ampu- 
tating saw in Boston, except his own, had its teeth 
either set, or so shaped and sharpened as to cut in both 
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their forward and backward movements across the 
bone. Of course such saws as were in use would 
bind and jar horribly, and inflict unspeakable ago- 
nies upon the wretched victims subjected to their 
operation, What can be thought of surgeons who 
failed to see and know, or who, seeing and knowing, 
left unreformed, a mischief known to every wood- 
sawyer, and which the dullest apprentice would 
have discovered and remedied in half an hour’s 
handling of his tools ? 
—o— 

BOGUS MEDICAL COLLEGES. 
HOW MEN ARE LICENSED TO MURDER—PROBABLE PUN- 

ISHMENT OF THE DIPLOMA-PEDDLERS. 

Tue licensed vice and incompetency in medical 
practitioners which the notorious Bowlesby case re- 
vealed, last summer, directed attention to various 
bogus diploma agencies in Philadelphia. Among 
the institutions which were exposed, were the Uni- 
versity of Medicine and Surgery, in South Ninth 
Street, and the American University and the Eclectic 
Medical College, No. 339 South Seventh Street, both 
of Philadelphia, their heads being respectively Dr. 


Paine and Dr. John Buchanan. <A reporter, assum- 


ing the part of a medical student unable to obtain a 
degree in England, communicated with the agent of 
Buchanan’s College, in Brooklyn, and was told that 
for $100 he might have a diploma. Further inves- 
tigation proved that a diploma might be obtained 
with the greatest facility, and in answer to a ques- 
tion of the reporter in his assumed character as to 
the nature of the examinations required, Dr. J. Dun- 
bar Hylton naively declared: “O, they are not 
very severe. I first ask a few questions about anti- 
dotes to the principal poisons, and the other profes- 
sors don’t bore a man to death as they will do in some 
other colleges.” Becoming desperate at the expos- 
ures, Hylton afterward wrote that in view of a con- 
tingency which he considered very remote, he “ would 
sell diplomas for A. M., M. D., and I. D., to every 
saint or rascal in the land who had cash to buy, 
male or female, and when they were supplied, to the 
bears that roam the polar floes, to the birds that 
cut the liquid air, the fish, the dogs, and every 
breathing thing on earth.” 

While these colleges were chartered under the 
Pennsylvania laws, their faculties and lecturers had 
no existence except in the type of the elaborate 
prospectuses, A legislative committee in Philadel- 
phia recently concluded an investigation into the 
bogus diploma trade, after having elicited abundant 
evidence to justify a revocation of the charters of 
Paine’s and Buchanan’s colleges. One of the latter’s 
professors testified that he had blank diplomas, and 
“would sign one quicker than wink if he could 
make money by jt.” Buchanan himself admitted 
that one of his degrees had been sent to a man in 
consideration of a gift of $25 to the college; and a 
physician stated that he had bought a scholarship 
in Paine’s University for $75, although he wrote no 
medical thesis and passed no examination ; an “ herb 
doctor ” swore that Buchanan had presented him 
with a diploma, as a “mark of honor.” Another 
“doctor ” received a diploma, his only qualification 
being that he “had been a janitor for seven years in 
the Baltimore Medical School.” Several others testi- 
fied to the like effect. The testimony given by James 
McShane is particularly ridiculous. He stated that 
he worked for Dr. Paine, and “did some work ” for 
the “ Eclectic ;” he was no graduate, but, in Paine’s 
establishment, he sometimes “ran the dissecting- 
room,” and “ acted as teacher; ” he was also offered 
a professorship in the American University, then at 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, and a “ professorship 
of anatomy” in the “ Eclectic; ” he had been of- 
fered diplomas to sell, and had been asked by Dr. 
Paine to teach. 

A strong feeling of resentment has been aroused 
in Philadelphia, and there is promise that not only 
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will the charters of the infamous colleges be revoked, 
but Paine, Hylton, and Buchanan seem likely to be 
punished. — New York Tribune. 


—_¢— 


COLORED SPECTACLES. 


Tue following interesting note has been sent 
us by Dr. J. H. Stearns, U. S. Surgeon at the 
Asylum for Disabled Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin : — 


The photographer uses orange-colored glass to 
exclude the actinic rays of light, and why some op- 
tician has not had the genius to see that orange is 
the proper color for spectacles instead of green or 
blue for persons of weak eyes, is beyond my com- 
prehension. 

A room in the hospital with which I am con- 
nected, is lighted through orange-colored windows, 
and is used for patients who have certain diseases 
of the eyes requiring the exclusion of the actinic 
rays of light. It has been very satisfactory. Or- 
ange, I believe, is also the proper color for bottles 
containing chemicals affected by the light. 

eH 


MEDICAL MEMORANDA. 


Re-IMPLANTATION OF TEETH.— At a recent 
meeting of the Odontological Society of England, 
Mr. Steele called the Society’s attention to this sub- 
ject, and stated that he recently had a tooth of his 
own extracted with great care. The tooth was in 
an exquisitely sensitive condition from exposure of 
the pulp, and gave pain on the least change of tem- 
perature. It was taken out under the influence of 
nitrous oxide gas; the dental canal was cleansed, 
and the carious portion of the crown was removed. 
After being stopped in the usual way, the tooth was 
replaced in its socket, the operation having lasted 
about half an hour. 

To PREVENT THE RustTiNG or STEEL INsTRU- 
MENTS. — For this purpose the Lancet confidently 
recommends a mixture of equal parts of carbolic 
acid and olive oil, smeared over the surface of the 
instruments. This plan is much used by medical 
officers in the navy, and is found to preserve the 
polish and brightness of the steel, however moist 
and warm the climate may be. 

A “Prucky” CuHemist.— At Preston (Eng- 
land), Mr. Edward Foster, a chemist and druggist, 
has been summoned twelve consecutive times at the 
police court for not having his child vaccinated, and 
has paid heavy fines for not obeying the law in this 
particular. On each occasion he has addressed the 
bench in support of his conduct, opposing vaccina- 
tion, and he asserts that he intends to resist to the 
end of the chapter. 

Hints on Dispensinc Mepicrnes. — A corre- 
spondent of the London Chemist and Druggist, in an 
article on this subject, gives the following sugges- 
tions concerning the preparation of ointments : — 

“ When you have an extract, such as belladonna, 
to mix with lard or any other fat, if you attempt to 
mix them together direct, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in getting a smooth ointment; but if you soften 
the extract first with a little hot water, and rub it 
smooth, then add the lard, or whatever it may be, 
you have no trouble. 

“ Glycerine is now frequently prescribed in oint- 
ments, and is difficult to mix. Well, supposing it 
to be ordered with Ung. Zinci, as is often the case, 
do not use ready-made zinc ointment, but weigh the 
proper quantity of oxide, rub the glycerine with it, 
and then add the lard; you have then a good smooth 
ointment, which does not separate; of course, the 
same plan can be adopted with any other powder. 
If there be no powder, melt the ointment, but do not 
let it get too hot, and beat the glycerine in and stir 
till cold; it then mixes much better, but still, if 
there be a large proportion of glycerine, it svill sep- 
arate after a time.” 


< 
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PuysicAL DEVELOPMENT IN OLD Times Com- 
PARED WITH Our Own Day.—Mr. T. W. Hig- 
ginson has taken pains to compare the vital statis- 
tics of several generations of two old New England 
families, and he finds, to the dismay of those who 
mourn the physical degeneracy of woman since the 
days of our great-grandmothers, that the stock has 
improved, if anything. He adds :— 

“No man of middle age can look at a class of 
students from our older colleges without seeing them 
to be physically superior to the same number of 
college boys taken twenty-five years ago. The or- 
ganization of the girls being far more delicate and 
complicated, the same reform reaches them less 
promptly, but it reaches them at last. The little 
girls of the present day eat better food, wear more 
healthful clothing, and breathe more fresh air than 
their mothers did. The introduction of india-rub- 
ber boots and water-proof cloaks alone has given a 
fresh lease of life to multitudes of women who oth- 
erwise would have been kept housed whenever it so 
much as sprinkled. It is desirable, certainly, to 
venerate our grandmothers, but I am inclined to 
think on the whole that their great-granddaughters 
will be the best.” 

CHLOROFORM IN THE TREATMENT OF BILIARY 
CatcuLr. — Dr. John Barclay, in a communication 
to the British Medical Journal, mentions the case of 
a man who had suffered for twenty-three years from 
gall-stones, and knowing that ethers are solvents of 
cholesterine, he prescribed chloroform in doses of 
two or three drops three or four times a day, on the 
chance of reaching the caleuli through the blood. 
The pain, tenderness, distension, and jaundice, all 
disappeared together, and in the eight years which 
have since elapsed, the patient has never had 


another attack. 
—_¢— 


MILK FOOD FOK INFANTS. 


Dr. FLeEerwoop Cuurcni1i, in the last edition 
of his standard treatise on “ Diseases of Children,”’ 
discussing the subject of milk food for infants, says: 
“I have found an excellent milk food made by beat- 
ing up an egg, with a pint of new milk and a pint 
of water, and putting it on the fire in a saucepan 
till it is on the point of boiling, then allowing it to 
cool, straining it if necessary, and adding sugar. It 
does not coagulate, and is seldom vomited. I learned 
its value from my friend, Dr. Halahan. Any of the 
milks [from cows, goats, ete.] thus modified will 
generally agree well with the child, and may form 
the staple food for some months; but feeding differs 
practically from nursing in this, that whilst a child 
will thrive upon mother’s milk alone for nine months 
or a year, it seems absolutely necessary to change 
the food occasionally, or the child will suffer from 
derangement of the stomach and bowels. 

“Dr. Dewees has laid down some very important 
rules for feeding with milk, a portion of which I 
shall extract: 1. The milk should be pure, i. e. 
not skimmed or previously reduced by water, and 
should be used as quickly as possible, especially in 
warm weather, after it has been drawn from the cow. 
2. The milk should be given as soon as possible after 
its mixture with the water and sugar, lest it should 
be disposed to ferment before it is exhibited. 3. It 
should never be mixed but when wanted, and no 
more should be provided than the child will take in 
a short time ; for it is much better to prepare fresh 
than to run the risk of its becoming sour before it is 
used. 4. In weather that is unfavorable for keep- 
ing milk, it should be placed in the coolest place that 
can be commanded, or kept in often-changed cold 
water. 5. Should the slightest tendency to acidity 
be observed in the milk, it should be rejected with- 
out hesitation, nor should an attempt be made at its 
supposed restoration, by using an additional quantity 
of sugar, as this will eventually but increase the 
evil.” 


SELECTED FORMULZ. 


A Goop Drapnoretic. — Dr. S. ©. Osborne, in 
the American Practitioner, highly commends the 
following formula, stating that in intermittent fever 
it is of great use, not only in shortening the parox- 
ysm, but. also in lessening the dose of quinine nec- 
essary to prevent relapse. The first dose usually 
nauseates for the hour, but after this nausea is ab- 
sent, and the third dose rarely fails to induce pro- 
fuse diaphoresis. 


Take of Chloroformi 
Sp. etheris nitrosi as 
Thnet. opii ae é i + 88 See 
Vini antimonii J 
Aque . : 5 : fl3vi. 
Mix. S. For adults, teaspoonful every hour until 
the fever abates. 

“ Jackson’s Couan Syrup.” — According to the 
Lancet and Observer, the formula for this prepara- 
tion has not been uniform, and therefore the Cincin- 
nati College of Ph macy has recently presented 
the subjoined one as a uniform standard: — 


RY Fi. ex. ipecac . ; 3 y ¢ 3ss. 
Fl. ex. senegze (3j. Rad. Senege to £3)) 3 ij. 
Fl, ex. rhei . : E : 3iv. 
Syr. simplex 3 Xxxj. 
Morphiz murias . gr. viij. 
Ol. sassafras, gutte. -) XXXjj- 


M. ft. mistura. 

Hereafter, all prescriptions for this mixture will 
be prepared in that city on the above formula. 

For Oritis.— The following is recommended 
by Dr. Brownrigg of Mississippi as a remedy in 
acute otitis : — 

Take of Tobacco 


¢ 3). (cut fine.) 
Glycerine ‘ s : 


+3). M. 
S. Five drops in the ear once a day. 
For Tapeworm. — L’Union Medicale gives the 
following as Suvacher’s formula : — 
Take of Castor oil 60 grammes (15 3 by weight.) 
Oil of turpentine + 15 grammes (3.83.) 
Gum arabic . » 15 grammes (3.8 3.) 
Mint water 60 grammes (153.) 
Simple water 30 grammes (7.6 3.) 
Mix, and make a potion, to be taken early in the 
morning at one draught. 
Grycerine or Tar.— The following is from 
the same authority : — 


Take of Tar A 150 parts. 
Yellow of egg 150 « 
Glycerine 3800 “& 


Mix. This preparation is of the consistency of a 
pomade. It does not adhere to the skin, and may 
be diluted with water. 

To Mask tue Taste or Castor Or. — 
According to a correspondent of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, the following formula affords 
a method of completely disguising castor oil: — 

Glycerine, 


Ol. ricini, 44 £3 ij. 
Ol. cinnam. é ‘ 5 ‘ M iv. 
The essential oil should be rubbed up with the 


glycerine, the castor oil added, and the mixture well 
shaken before using. 

The editor of that_excellent quarterly, New Rem- 
edies, remarks that “This seems to be the best 
method of disguising castor oil yet devised.” 

CaRMINATIVE PowpeER For Inrants. — This 
is a Vienna recipe : — 


Take of Fennel seed . . : - 25 grains. 
Aniseed . . : . 50 
Powdered sugar 850 6 
Powdered opium : : Licomiti 


Make into a powder, ten grains of which will 

contain .02 grains of opium. 
————— 

TrincTuRE oF GELSEMINUM IN TETANUS. —In 
the Baltimore Medical Journal is recorded a recoy- 
ery from tetanus, for which gelseminum was admin- 
istered. The disease lasted seventeen days, during 
which time twenty ounces of the tincture were taken. 
During the first twelve days the patient took from 
half a drachm to two drachms every hour. 


i 


SQAP LINIMENT. 


Tue officinal process for soap liniment, if the di- 
rections are strictly followed, is tedious and incon- 
venient. A writer in the Journal of Pharmacy 
suggests a change in the formula, by designating the 
alcohol as strong alcohol, and accordingly diminish 
ing the volume one eighth, and doubling the quan. 
tity of water. He also changes the manipulation 
by bringing the soap into the form of No. 12 po a 
der (easily obtained by simply sifting the dry soap 
shavings which accumulate so abundantly), addin 
all the prescribed water with one sixth the quantity 
of alcohol, and heating. “ This,” he says, “had the 
effect to dissolve the soap with marvellous rapidity, 
the application of heat for only a few moments 
suflicing to completely dissolve 24 troy ounces of 
dry soap, No. 12 powder, in a mixture of 3 pints of 
water and 8 fluid ounces of strong alcohol. From 
this result, and by increasing the officinal formula 
6 times, the following process is derived: — = 


Take of soap (genuine Castile, mottled 
or white), dry and in No. 12 pow- 


der Rue. > 24 troy ounces. 
Camphor 12 « cs : 
Oil of tosemary 3 fluid ounces. 
Water . 3 pints. 
Strong alcohol 104 « 


Mix the water with half a pint of the alcohol i 
a capacious vessel; add the soap and apply heat 
until solution has occurred ; to this add 4 pints of 
alcohol. In the remaining 6 pints of alcohol dis- 
solve the camphor and oil; to this add the solution 
of soap; mix. Let the impurities (coloring matter 
of the soap) subside, and filter.” 

A correspondent of the Pharmacist suggests the 
following method of preparing this liniment with the 
officinal materials but modified manipulation, the 
object being to obviate the use of heat, and expe 
dite the process. The result will be preferable to 
the officinal, in that it will be less liable to gelatinize 
in cold weather : — 

Take of soap, in small pieces ; 4 troy ounces, 

Camphor : : : : 3 ESR is 

Oil of rosemary + fluid drachm, — 

Water . : + 4 fluid ounces, — 

se RMR EM a 

Beat the soap in a dry mortar until the lumps 
have disappeared; then add by degrees the water 
and triturate; when well mixed add the alcohol 
gradually, afterwards the camphor and oil of rose- 
mary, rubbing with the pestle till all are dissolved, 
and filter. . 

—_—~—. 


MEDICINAL AGENTS NEW AND OLD. 


Tue publishers of the JourNAL, Messrs. J. R. 
Nichols & Co., will send free of cost to any physi- 
cian or druggist in the United States, their new 
book, © Chemical and Therapeutical Agents, New 
and Old, Officinal and Unofjicinal.” Those who 
write for it will receive it by return of mail. It 
contains, in addition to a description of medicinal 
agents new and old, a treatise upon ‘Chemical 
Examination of Urine,” which, as it treats the sub- 
ject in a plain and familiar style, is of much interest 
to physicians. 

—e—- 

Crncno-QuininE. — Dr. D. L. Krebs, Elizabeth 
City, N. C., under date of May 6, 1872, writes as 
follows of cincho-quinine : — 

“Thave refrained from recommending cincho-qui- 
nine, because I did not wish to reach a hasty con-— 
clusion regarding it. I was the first to use it in 
this section, and now I desire to speak of it in terms 
of high commendation. I have used it for the last 
five months instead of the sulphate, and as an anti- 
periodic it has not failed in a single instance when — 
given in the same doses as the sulphate. It is 
almost tasteless, and can be used in a large number 
of cases where sulphate of quinine is found to be 4 
inadmissible.” — . ‘ 
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